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Thx  ^rabliAfln  <tf  iUi/the  ftnt  oooqpUte  AiMriinta  tdiftion  of  Xjoid  BaeonTk 
Wotks,  would  nerer  faare  entefed  upon  eo  oonsidevable  an  udeitakbig  without 
feeling  that  it  was  justified  by  ttie  public  oentiineiit,  and,  in  fiteC,  tfie  demand  ef 
literaiy  and  srientific  leaders  tfirougfaout  ihe  countiy  • 

This  illnstrious  author  is  now  distinctly  pronounced  by  that  undisputed  stand- 
ard of  taste,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  a  classical  writer  of  the  first  raidc 
In  many  respects  Bacon  resembles  his  immortal  contemporary,  Shakspeare.  Like 
Shakspeare,  he  enjoyed  the  most  splendid  reputation  for  genius  and  ability,  inhis 
lifetime;  like  him, he  was  comparatively  undervalued  and  neglected  for  ages  after 
his  death,  and  like  him,  in  the  present  refined  and  severely  scrutinizing  era,  he 
has  been  tried  in  the  hottest  furnaces  of  critidsm,  and  has  come  forth  pure  gold, 
whose  weight,  solidity,  and  brilliancy  can  never  hereafter  be  for  a  momen^ 
doubted.  It  is  said  of  Shakqpeare,  that  his  fertile  genius  exhausted  the  whole 
world  of  nature.  As  a  poet,  he  undoubtedly  has  done  this;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as 
a  philosopher,  has  done  the  same.  Bedeeming  the  human  mind  firom  the  chains 
imposed  upon  it  by  Aristotle,  and  riveted  by  the  schools,  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  sdentific  inquiry  that  simple  instrument,  the  inductive  process  of  investigation, 
and  the  result  ia  the  existing  system  of  natural  science.  All  that  tlus  age  of 
improvement  claims  as  its  own  in  astronomy,  in  chymistry,  in  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  in  the  improved  arts  of  life,  may  be  traced  to  the  genius  of 
Bacon,  the  acknowledged  founder  of  modem  philosophy. 
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As  works  of  gemiu^  as  examples  of  ^alm,  deanigti^y  conclusiYe  reasoning 
and  authdtitatiTe  eloquence,  his  writings  can  itever  be  snppiseded,  can  never 
ceai^  10  be  xesd  and  admired.  They  are  models  of  matter  and  style,  mines 
of  thought,  fountains  of  intellect  to  which  <<other  suns  repair,  and  in  their  um» 
draw  golden  light." 

Tliis  edition  has  been  Preprinted  from  that  of  Basil  Montagu,  Esquire,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  the  most  complete  ever  published  in  England.  Those 
of  his  woiks  which  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  have  been  translated  in 
Mr.  Montagu's  edition;  as  the  insertion  of  the  original  text  would  have  un^ 
necessarily  increased  the  expense  of  this  edition,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  give  the  translation  only.  Every  attention  has  been  bestowed  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  text 

It  is  believed  that  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  will  be  extensively  popular  in* 
the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  for  sound  and  imperishable  literature,, 
and  the  great  attmtion  paid  by  our  literary  and  scientific  men  to  the  works 
of  his  celebrated  contemporaries,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  writings  will 
speedily  find  their  way  into  every  well-seleeted  library  in  our  country. 
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PREFACE. 


Aboitt  thirty  years  ago  I  read  in  the  will  of  Lord  Bacon— ^  For  my  burial^  I 
desire  it  may  be  in  St  Michael's  Church,  St  Albans :  there  was  my  mother  buried, 
and  it  is  the  parish  church  of  my  mansion-house  of  Ctorhambury,  and  it  is  the 
only  Christian  church  within  the  walls  of  Old  Verulam.  For  my  name  and  me- 
mory, I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.'' 

This  passage,  not  to  be  seen  till  he  was  at  rest  from  his  labours,  impressed  me 
with  a  feeling  of  his  consciousness  of  ill-usage,  and  a  conviction  diat  the  time 
would  arrive  when  justice  would  be  done  to  his  memory.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
says,  ^<  I  never  read  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  without  feeling  my  heart 
stirred  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;"  and  assuredly  this  voice  from  the  grave 
was  not  heard  by  me  with  less  emotion. 

The  words  were  cautiously  selected,  with  the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all 
men,  possessed  of  their  force  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  of  their  certain  influence, 
Booner  or  later,  upon  the  community.*  They  spoke  to  me  as  loudly  of  a  sense  of 
injury,  and  of  a  reliance  upon  the  justice  of  future  ages,  as  the  opening  of  the 
Novum  Organum  speaks  with  the  consciousness  of  power:* 

PRANCISCUS  DE  VERULAMIO 
SIC  COOITAVIT 

There  was  also  something  to  me  truly  affecting  in  the  disclosure  of  tender 
natural  feeling  in  the  short  sentence  referring  to  his  mother,  which,  spanning  a 
whole  life  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  seemed  to  record  nothing  else  worthy 
of  a  tribute  of  affection. 

Thus  impressed,  I  resolved  to  discover  the  real  merits  of  the  case . 

I  found  that  the  subject  had  always  been  involved  in  some  mystery.  Arch- 
bishop Tennison,  the  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Rawley,  his 
domestic  chaplain,  thus  mentions  it  in  the  Baconiana :  ^^  His  lordship  owned  it 
under  his  hand,^  that  he  was  frail,  and  did  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times ;  and 

>  Id  a  former  will  (mo  Baooniuia,  p.  303)  tbore  is  the  nme  widi  ezpieMed,  not  in  foch  polished 
The  sentence  It,  **  For  my  name  and  memoiy,  I  leaTO  it  lo  fiweign  natioBS  and  to  nuBO  own  countiymeiiy 
some  time  be  pened  over." 

3  Fbarcis  or  Verolax  thousht  thus. 

*  In  his  letter  to  King  James,  March  86, 1630,  in  die  Cabahu 
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mmfy  he  was  a  partaker  of  Ibeir  seTorhies  abo.  The  great  cause  of  his  sufferings 
is,  to  some,  a  secret  Heavte  them  td  ^/stA  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James  :* 
^I  wish,  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may -be  the  laA  of  sacrifices  in  your  times  :^ 
and  when,  from  privite  appetite,  it  is  resolved  tfiat  a  creature  shall  be  sacrificed^ 
it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed,  to* 
make  a  fire  t^  dffer  it  with." 

Dr.  Rawley'  did  not,  as  it  seems,  think  it  proper  to  be  more  explicit,  because  he 
judged  ^^  some  papers  touching  matters  of  estate,  to  tread  too  near  to  the  heels  of 
truth,  and  to  the  times  of  the  persons  concerned." 

*  Having  read  this  intimation  in  Ae  Baconiana,  I  procured,  with  some  difBlculty,^ 
a  copy  of  the  tract  Aat  contains  the  words  to  which  Archbishop  Tennison  alludes. 
It  is  Bushel's  Abridgment  of  the  lord  chancellor's  philosophical  theory.  This  work, 
written  by  Busdwl  more  theai  fi>rty  years  afler  his  maAer's4eath,  abounding  with 
constant  expiessions  of  affection  and  respect,  states  that,  during  arecessof  pariia^ 
mant,  the  king:  sent  for  the  ohancelkMr,  and  ordered  him  not  to  redstthe  cfaaiges,  aa 
resistance  would  be  injurious  to  the  king  and  to  Buckingham.^  Upon  examining 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  found  that  this  interview  between  the  king 
and  the  ohanoelloi  was  recorded. 

Umag  made  this  progress,  I  was  informed  that  there  were  many  of  Lord 
BaooB^s  letless  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  I  immediately  applied  to  the  Ardibnhop 
of  Caaterbury  for  permissaon  to  read  and  take  extracts  from  them.  With  this 
application,  his  grace,  widi  his  usual  courtesy  and  kindness,  most  readily  complied. 

In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek  characters. 

fti  another  letter  he  says,  "And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found 
to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking 
rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses 
of  the  times.''* 

From  this  ambiguity  by  a  man  so  capable  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  and 
whose  favourite  maxim  was,  "Do  not  inflate  plain  things  into  marvels,  but 
reduce  marvels  to  plain  things,"  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed.    I,  therefore,  proceeded  to  collect  the  evidence. 

After  great  deliberation  I  arranged  all  the  materials ;  and,  from  the  chance  that 
I  might  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  I  some  years  since  prepared  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  charge  against  him,  and  intrusted  it  to  a  friend,  that,  in  the 
event  of  my  death,  my  researches  might  not  be  lost. 

The  life  is  now  submitted  to  public  consideration.    I  cannot  conclude  without 

I  See  Mr.  BudiePs  extiict,  p.  19. 

3  Baconiana,  page  Sl. 

'SeepagexciL 

*  Dedpheved  it  if  as  ibDowa:  Of  my  offinee,  finr  be  it  from  me  to  eaj,  dai  veniam  eorvii  /  texat  eentura 
Cohtmbas :  bat  I  will  laj  that  I  have  good  wanant  for :  they  were  not  the  greateet  oflbiderB  in  brael  npo» 
whom  the  wall  fell. 

<  Letter  to  the  king,  May  25, 1620. 
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wmrniBg  my  giateftd  actop wladpaaate  l»  liiip  away  idmdtt  te  wfaodi  I  am  ma^ 

indebted  ;r-^parricnlariy  ta  AxohdAaein  ^geati^lam,  nilb  liie^iiMliim  of  more  UmA 

forty  feaxs'  unmtemif  tid  fnapdahip  ^— 4q  my  iatdBgMit  Aamd^  B.  Heywiiod  Brigfcly 

fox  fait  impoitant  co^pMatioQ  and  TaluaUe  commimiimllw  fimn  Ae  Tamier 

Maimscripts;— ta  my  dear  fiiand,  Wittiaai  W#od^  for  fadir  tnaoarageneat  during- 

tke  Iff  ogress  of  tha  worl^  and  for  his  admimble  tmiBbti«m  of  fbft  No 

How  impossiWe  is  it  finr  me  to  exprs^B  my  obligatians  to  the  sweet  taste  ef  her  to 

whom  I  am  indebted  for  every  blesmg  of  my  liie ! 

I  am  well  aware  ot  die  many  fistuks  widi  whidi  the  woric  abovnds^  and  par- 
ticularly of  (he  occasional  repetition&  I  must  trust  to  the  lenient  sentence  of  tty 
reader^alEier  he  has  been  informed  that  it  was  not  pmsuedintheQnJfotorbedqniet 
of  litecary  leisure,  butm  the  few  hears  which  could  be  rescued  firomarduous  pro^ 
fessional  duties ;  not  carefully  eompoaed  by  a  student  iir  his  pensiv)e  citadel,  but 
by  a  daily  ^delver  in  the  k^rioua  mine  of  the  law/'  where  the  rezed  printer 
&eqnent^  waited  till  tbe  impatient  dient  was^  despatdhed;  and  that,  to  publisk 
it  as  it  is,  I  have  been  compelled  to  forego  okany  advantages ;  to  reUnquuh  many 
of  the  enjoymants  of  social  lifo,  and  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  moiety,  bat  eren  th» 
correq^ondenoe  of  fidends  very  4ear  to  me.  I  ask,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  ask 
in  Yai%  for  their  fozgivenesa.  One  fnatd  the  grave  has  closed  over,  who  cheered 
me  in  my  task  when  I  was  weary,  and  better  able,  ftom  his  rich  and  ooraj^e- 
hensure  mind,  to  detect  earrors,  than  any  man,  was  alwap  more  happy  to  en» 
courage  and  to  commend.  Wise  as  the  serpent,  gall^ess  as  the  dove,  pious  and 
pure  of  heart,  tender,  affectionate,  and  forgiving,  this,  and  more  than  this,  I  can 
say,  after  the  trial  of  forty  years,  was  my  friend  and  instructor,  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge. 

I  am  now  to  quit  forever  a  work  upon  which  I  have  so  long  and  so  happily 
been  engaged.  I  must  separate  from  my  companion,  my  familiar  friend,  with 
whom,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel.  With  a  deep 
feeling  of  humility  I  think  of  the  conclusion  of  my  labours ;  but  I  think  of  it  with 
that  satisfaction  ever  attendant  upon  the  hope  of  being  an  instrument  of  good. 
^  Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring.  Merit  and  good 
works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion,  and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  man's  rest ;  for,  if  man  can  be  a  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  will  be  a 
partaker  of  God's  rest"* 

I  please  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  may  induce  some  young  man,  who,  at  his 
entrance  into  life,  is  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  powers,  to  enjoy  that  <^  suaviasima 
vita  indies  stntite  ae  fieri  melioremy^  to  look  into  the  works  of  our  illustrious 
countryman.  I  venture  also  to  hope  that,  in  these  times  of  inquiry,  the  works  of 
this  philosopher  may,  without  interfering  with  academical  studies,  be  deemed 
deserving  the  consideration  of  our  universities,  framed,  as  they  so  wisely  are,  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  our  predecessors.  Perhaps  some  opulent 
member  of  the  university,  when  considering  how  he  may  extend  to  future  times 
tbe  blessings  which  he  has  enjoyed  in  his  pilgrimage,  may  think  that,  in  the 
Univereity  of  Cambridge,  a  Verulamian  Professorship  might  be  productive  of 

>  Efwy  on  Great  Place. 
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good^— but  diase  expectations  may  be  the  illuaons  of  a  lover;  and  it  is  not  given 
to  man  to  love.and  to  be  wne. — ^There  are,  however,  pleasures  of  which  nothing 
can  bereave  me ;  the  consciousness  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  some  assist- 
ance to  science  and  to  the  profession,  the  noble,  intellectual  profession  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  How  deeply,  how  gratefully  do  I  feel ;  with  what  a  lofty  spirit 
and  sweet  content  do  I  think  of  the  constant  kindness  of  my  many,  many  firi^ids ! 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  I  use  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon :  <<  Being  at  some 
pause,  looking  back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth  to  me, 
'si  nunquam  fisdlit  imago,'  as  &r  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work,  not  much 
better  than  the  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  msJce  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the  music 
is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  tfiat  have  better  hands.'' 

To  posterity  and  distant  ages  Bacon  bequeathed  his  good  name,  and  posterity 
and  distant  ages  will  do  him  ample  justice.  Wisdom  herself  has  suffered  in 
his  disgrace,  but  year  after  year  brings  to  light  proof  of  the  Arts  that  worked 
Bacon's  downfall,  and  covered  his  character  with  obloquy.  He  will  find  some 
future  historian  who,  assisted  by  the  patient  labours  of  the  present  editor,  with  all 
his  Zealand  tenfold  his  ability;  with  power  equal  to  the  work,  and  leisure  to 
pursue  it,  will  dig  the  statue  from  Ae  rubbish  which  may  yet  de&ce  it;  and, 
obliterating  one  by  one  the  paltry  libels  scrawled  upon  its  base,  will  place  it,  to 
the  honour  of  trae  science,  in  a  temple  worthy  of  his  greatness. 

B.   MOZTTAOTT. 

November  17, 18S4. 
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LIFE   OF   BACON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

fMIM  HIS  BIBTB  TILL  THB  DEATH  Or  HU  rATHIE. 

1560  to  1S80. 

FuLXcu  Bacm>n  was  bom  at  York-House,  in 
the  Strand,  on  ihe  93d  of  January,  1560.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  of 
Ame,  a  daughter  of  the  learned  and  contempladre 
Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  tutor  to  King  Edward  the 
Sixth. 

Of  Sir  Nicholas,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  was  a 
man  foil  of  wit  and  wisdom,  a  learned  lawyer,  and 
a  tme  gentleman ;  of  a  mind  the  most  comprehen- 
sire  to  sorroond  the  merits  of  a  6ause;  of  a  me- 
mory  to  recollect  its  least  oirenmstance  ;^  of  the 
deepest  seaich  into  afiairs  of  any  man  at  the 
connoil  table,  and  of  a  personal  dignity  so  well 
•oited  to  his  other  excellencies,  that  his  royal 
mistress  was  wont  to  say,  «*My  lord  keeper's 
sool  is  well  lodged.*' 

He  was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  rare  qualities 
of  his  mother,  for  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  acting  upon 
his  fiLTourite  opinion  then  very  prevalent,  that  wo- 
men were  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  carefully 
instructed  his  dau^ters  erery  evening,  in  the 
lessons  which  he  had  taught  the  king  during  the 
day ;  and  amply  were  his  labours  rewarded ;  for 
he  lived  to  see  all  his  daughters  happily  married ; 
and  Lady  Anne  distinguished,  not  only  for  her 
conjugal  and  maternal  virtues,  but  renowned*  as 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  the  translator,  from  the 
Italian,  of  various  sermons  of  Ochinus,  a  learned 
divine ;  and,  from  the  Latin,  of  Bishop  Jewel's 
Apologia,  recommended  by  Archbishop  Parker 
for  general  use.* 

It  was  his  good  fortune  not  only  to  be  bom  of 

1  "He  wbo  cannot  contract  hia  sight  fii  well  at  dilate  it, 
wanteth  a  great  Acuity;*'  says  Lord  Bacon. 

•  8be  translated  from  the  lUlian  fourteen  ■ermoni  con- 
eeminf  the  predettination  and  election  of  God,  without  date, 
Sro.  See  Watt'e  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  title,  Ochinos 
and  Anne  Cooke. — ^N.B.  There  is  a  publication  entitled, 
**  Bennons  to  the  number  of  twenty-dve,  concerning  the  pre- 
defftination.**  London :  Printed  by  J.  Day,  without  date, 
•to.— Query,  If  by  Lady  Bacon  1 

*  Ochinai  Barnardin,  an  Italian  monk  of  extraordinary 
aierh,  bom  at  Sienna,  1487.  Died  IMM.  Watu  (8.  A.) 
Jewel**  Apologia  translated  by  Anne  Bacon,  1600, 1606, 1609, 
r<A.  10».  fteio.  1685, 1719, 8vo.    See  Watta,  tit.  "Jewel." 
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such  parents,  but  also  at  that  happy  time  <<  when 
learning^  had  made  her  third  circuit ;  when  the  art 
of  printing  gave  books  with  a  libmal  hand  to  men 
of  all  fortunes ;  when  the  nation  had  emerged  from, 
the  dark  superstitions  of  popery ;  when  peace^.* 
throughout  all  Europe,  permitted  the  enjoyment 
of  foreign  travel  and  free  ingress  to  foreign  scho- 
lars ;  and,  above  all,  when  a  sov^eign  of  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  arts,  and  a  chivalric  and 
refined  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  people." 

Bacon's  health  was  always  deUcate,  and  his 
temperament  was  of  such  sensibility,  as  to  be 
affected,  even  to  fainting,  by  very  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  atmosphere ;  a  constitutional  infirmity 
which  seems  to  have  attended  him  through  life. 

While  he  was  yet  a  child,  the  signs  of  genius, 
for  which  he  was  in  after  life  distinguished,  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  intelligent 
parents.  They  must  have  been  conscious  of  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  of  their  responsibility 
that,  upon  the  right  direction  of  his  mind,  his 
future  eminence,  whether  as  a  statesman  or  as  a* 
philosopher,  almost  wholly  depended. 

He  was  cradled  in  politics;  he  was  not  only 
the  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  but  the  nephew  of 
Lord  Burleigh.  He  had  lived  from  his  infancy 
amidst  the  nobility  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who 
was  herself  delighted,  even  in  his  childhood,  to 
converse  with  him,  and  to  prove  him  wilh  ques- 
tions, which  he  answered  with  a  maturity  above 
his  years,  and  with  such  gravity  that  the  queen 
would  often  call  him  her  young  lord  keeper. 
Upon  the  queen's  asking  him,  when  a  child, 
how  old  he  was,  he  answered,  **  two  years  younger 
than  your  majesty's  happy  reign." 

But  there  were  dawnings  of  genius  of  a  much 
higher  nature.^  When  a  boy,  while  his  compa- 
nions were  diverting  themselves  near  to  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  St.  James's  Park,  he  stole  to  the 
brick  conduit  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  singular 

«  See  Bacon's  beautifiil  conclusion  of  Civil  Knowledge,  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  000. 

•  Bee  Paradise  Regained,  b.  i.  **  When  I  was  vet  a  child,** 
Ac— See  Bums  :  **  1  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore,** 
icc.^^e  Beattle's  Minstrel:  ** Baubles  he  heeded  not,*' 
Ac. 
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echo  ;*  and,  in  his  twelfth  yeai  he  was  meditating 
upon  the  laws  of  the  imagination.* 

At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Cambridge,  of  which  university,  he, 
with  his  brother  Anthony,  was  matricnlated  as  a 
member,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1573.«    They  were 

>  The  lawf  of  found  were '  alwayi  a  lubject  of  hit 
tbougbta.  lu  the  third  century  of  the  Sylva,  he  ears,  "we 
have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this  inquisition  of  sounds 
diligently ;  both  because  sound  is  one  of  the  most  hidden 
poruons  of  nature,  and  because  it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be 
called  incorporeal  and  immateriate,  whereof  there  be  in  na- 
ture but  few.** 

As  one  of  the  facts,  he  says  in  his  Sylya  BylTanira,  (Art. 
140,)  'There  is  in  St.  James*s  fields  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  Joineth  a  low  vault ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  round 
bouse  of  stone ;  and  in  the  brick  conduit  there  is  a  window ; 
tod  in  the  round  house  a  slit  or  rill  of  some  little  breadth : 
if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearfUl  roaring  at  the 
window.  The  cause  is,  for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed 
from  more  narrow  to  more  broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at 
the  coming  out. 

•  In  the  tenth  eentnrv  of  the  Sylva,  after  having  enume- 
.  rated  many  of  the  idle  imaginations  by  which  the  world  then 
was,  and,  more  or  less,  always  wiU  be,  misled,  he  says, 
"With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies  men  have  been  in 
part  entertained.  But  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of 
God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is  God*s  lamp,  lucema  Dei  sp(- 
racuium  hominis,  will  inquire  with  all  sobriety  and  severity, 
whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the  foouteps  of  nature,  any 
■uch  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate  virtues :  and 
what  the  force  of  imagination  is,  either  upon  the  body  ima- 
ginant,  or  upon  another  body.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  different  kinds  of  the  power 
of  imafflBation,  saying  it  is  in  three  kinds :  the  first,  upon  the 
body  of  the  imaginant.  Including  likewise  the  child  in  the  mo- 
ther's womb ;  the  second  is,  the  power  of  it  u|)on  dead  bodies, 
as  plants,  wood,  stone,  metal,  ice. ;  the  third  is,  the  power  of 
it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  and  living  creatures ;  and  with  this 
last  we  will  only  meddle. 

The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
strongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be ;  as  that  such  a 
one  will  love  him ;  or  that  such  a  one  will  grant  him  his  re- 
quest ;  or  that  such  a  one  shall  recover  a  sickness,  or  the 
like,  it  doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing 
itself. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  he,  according  to  his  custom, 
enumerates  a  varietv  of  instances,  and,  among  others,  the 
following  fact,  which  occurred  to  him  when  a  child,  for  he 
left  his  father's  house  when  he  was  thirteen. 

For  example,  he  says,  I  related  one  time  to  a  man,  that  was 
rurious  and  vain  enough  in  these  things,  that  I  saw  a  kind 
of  Juggler,  that  had  a  rair  of  cards,  and  would  tell  a  man 
wh»t  card  he  thought.  This  pretended  learned  man  told  me, 
that  it  was  a  mistaking  in  mc ;  for,  said  he,  it  was  not  the 
•  knowledge  of  man's  thought,  (for  that  is  proper  to  God,)  but 
it  was  the  enforcing  of  a  thought  upon  him,  and  binding  his 
imagination  by  a  stronger,  that  he  could  think  no  other  card. 
And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two,  which  I 
thought  he  did  but  cunningly,  knowing  before  what  used  to 
be  the  feats  of  the  Juggler.  Sir,  said  he,  do  you  remember 
whether  he  told  the  card  the  man  thought  himself,  or  bade 
another  to  tell  it.  I  answered,  (as  was  true,)  that  he  bade 
another  tell  it.  Whereunto  he  said,  so  I  thought ;  for,  said 
he,  himself  could  not  have  put  on  so  strong  an  imagination, 
but  by  telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the  Jug- 
gler was  some  strange  man,  and  could  do  strange  things, 
that  other  man  caugbt  a  strong  imagination.  I  hearkened 
unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity  he  spoke  prettily.  Then  he 
asked  me  another  question ;  saith  he,  do  you  remember  whe- 
ther he  bade  the  man  think  the  card  first,  and  afterwards 
told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what  be  should  think,  or  else 
that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  man's  ear,  that  he  should  tell 
the  card,  telling  that  such  a  man  should  think  such  a  card, 
and  after  bade  the  man  think  a  card :  I  told  him,  as  was 
true,  that  he  did  first  whisper  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such 
a  man  should  think  such  a  card ;  upon  this  the  learned  man 
did  much  exult,  and  please  himself,  saying,  lo,  you  may  see 
that  my  opinion  is  right ;  for  if  tbe  man  had  thought  first,  his 
thought  had  been  fixed ;  but  the  other  imagining  first,  bound 
his  thought.  Which,  though  it  did  somewtiat  sink  with  roe, 
yet  1  made  lighter  than  I  thought,  and  said,  I  thought  it  was 
confederacy  oetween  the  Juggler  and  the  two  aervants ; 
'though,  indeed,  I  had  no  reason  so  to  think;  for  they  were 
both  ray  father's  servants,  and  he  had  never  played  in  the 
house  before. 

a  An,  1573,  June  10.  Antonius  Bacon  Coll.  Trin.  0>nvict. 
i.  admissus  in  matriculam  Acad.  Cantabr. 

Franciscus  Bacon  Coll.  Trin.  Convict,  i.  admissus  in  ma- 
triculam academis  Cantabr.  eodem  die  el  anno.  {Rtg^. 
Mad.) 


both  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  under  the  caie- 
of  Dr.  John  Whitgift,*  a  friend  of  the  lord  keep- 
er's,  then  master  of  the  college,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  distinguished  through 
life,  not  only  for  his  piety,  but  for  his  great  learn- 
ing, and  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  the  public 
good. 

What  must  have  passed  in  his  youthful,, 
thoughtful,  ardent  mind,  at  this  eventful  moment, 
when  he  first  quitted  his  father's  house  to  engage 
in  active  life  ?  What  must  have  been  his  feel- 
ings when  he  approached  the  university,  and  saw, 
in  the  distance,  the  lofty  spires,  and  towers,  and 
venerable  walls,  raised  by  intellect  and  piety, 
*«  and  hollowed  by  the  shrines  where  the  works 
of  the  mighty  dead  are  preserved  and  reposed,^ 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  mighty  living,  with 
joint  forces  directing  their  strength  against  natuse 
herself,  to  take  her  high  towers,  and  dismantle 
her  fortified  holds,  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders 
of  man's  dominion,  so  fer  as  Almighty  God  of  his 
goodness  shall  permit?''^ 

"  As  water,"  he  says,  "  whether  it  be  the  dew 

of  heaven,  or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter 

and  lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected 

into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by  union 

comfort  and  sustain  itself,  and  for  that  cause  the 

industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed  spring 

heads,  conduits,  cbtems,  and  pools,  which  men 

have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and  adorn 

with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and  state, 

as  well  as  of  use  and  necessi^ ;  so  this  excellent 

liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from 

divine  inspiration,  or  spring  from  human  sense, 

would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  oblivion,  if  it  were 

not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  conferences,  and 

places  appointed;  as  universities,  colleges,  and 

schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  of  ^e 

same.    All  tending  to  quietness  and  privateness 

of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares  and  troubles ;  much 

like  the  stations  which  Virgil  prescribeth  for  the 

hiving  of  bees: 

Princlpio  sedes  aplbus  statioque  petenda. 
Quo  neque  sit  ventis  aditus,  etc. 


«  Bee  the  Blog.  Brit.  In  1565,  Whitgift  so  distinguished 
himself  in  the  pulpii,  that  the  lord  keeper  recommended  him 
to  the  queen. 

>  But  the  works  toMching  books  are  chiefly  two ;  first.  Libra- 
rM«,  wherein,  as  in  fhmous  shrines,  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  fViU  of  virtue,  are  reposed.  Secondly,  JWw  Edi- 
tion* of  Jtuthorst  with  correct  imprution*;  more  faithful 
TVaiu/odoiw,  mutre  profitable  rloaBtay  more  diUgent  annotatioiu; 
with  the  like  train  f^imished  and  adorned. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  he  says,  **  and  the  second 
copy  I  have  sent  unto  you,  not  only  in  good  afTection,  but  in 
a  kind  of  congruity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning.  For  books  are  the  shrines  where  the  saint  is,  or 
is  believed  to  be.  And  you,  having  built  an  ark  to  save 
learning  from  deluge,  deserve  propriety  in  any  new  instru- 
ment or  engine,  whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  ad- 
vanced."—Sf«pA.  19. 

•  Nor  doth  our  trumpet  summon,  and  encourage  men  to 
tear  and  rend  one  another  with  contradictions ;  and  in  a  civil 
rage  to  bear  arms,  and  wage  war  against  themselves ;  but 
rather,  a  peace  concluded  between  them,  thev  mav  with 
Joint  force  direct  their  strength  against  Nature  herself;  and 
take  her  high  towers,  and  dismantle  her  fortified  holds ;  and 
thus  enlarge  the  borders  of  man's  dominion,  so  fkr  as  Al 
mighty  God  in  his  goodness  shall  permit.— ^dv.  Leara, 
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Such  were  his  imaginations  of  the  tranquillity  |  knowledge  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  search- 


and  oocnpatioiis  in  onr  uniTersities. 

He  coold  not  long  have  resided  in  Cambridge  I 
before  he  must  haye  discovered  hia  erroneous  no- 
tioDS  of  the  mighty  living,  and  of  the  pursuits  in 
wbich  they  were  engaged.  Instead  of  students 
ready  at  all  times  to  acquire  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge, he  found  himself  «« amidst  men  of  sharp 
and  strong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and 
small  variety  of  reading,  their  wits  being  shut 
vp  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle 
their  dictator,  as  their  persons  were  shut  up  in 
the  eells  of  monasteries  and  colleges ;  and  know- 
ing little  history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did, 
out  of  no  great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite 
agitation  of  wit,  spin  cobwebs  of  learning,  admi- 
rable for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of 
no  substance  or  profit.**' 

Instead  of  the  university  being  formed  for  the 
discovery  of  truths,  he  saw  that  its  object  was 
merely  to  preserve  and  difiuse  the  knowledge  of 
our  predecessors :  instead  of  general  inquiry,  he 
found  that  all  studies  were  confined  to  Aristotle, 
who  was  considered  infallible  in  philosophy,  a 
dictator  to  command,  not  a  consul  to  advise  ;* 
the  lectures  bodi  in  private  in  the  colleges,  and 
in  public  in  the  schools,  being  but  expositions  of 
his  text,  and  comments  upon  his  opinions,  held 
as  authentic  as  if  they  had  been  given  under  the 
seal  of  the  pope.*    Their  infallibility,  however, 
he  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge.  Whilst  in  the 
university  he  formed  his  dislike  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  au- 
tiior,  to  whose  gigantic  intellect  he  ever  ascribed 
all  high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of 
his  method,  being  a  philosophy,  as  he  was  wont 
to  say,  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,^ 
but  barren  for  the  production  of  works  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  man;  which,  according  to  Ba- 
con's opinion,  is  the  only  test  of  the  purity  of  our 
motives  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  when  acquired ;  "  Men,"  he  says, 
•♦have  entered  into  a  desire  of  knowledge  some- 
times from  a  natoral  curiosity  and  inquisitive  ap- 
petite ;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
variety  and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation ;  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory 
of  wit  and  contradiction,  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gifl  of  reason,  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  man : — as  if  there  were  sought  in 


ing  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wander- 
ing and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down,  with 
a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  ccnnmand- 
ing  ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop 
for  profit  and  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate." 

It  was  not  likely  that,  with  such  sentiments,  he 
would  meet  with  much  sympathy  in  the  univer- 
sity. It  was  still  less  probable  that  the  antipathy 
by  which  he  was  opposed  would  check  the  turdour 
of  his  powerful  mind.  He  went  right  onward  in 
his  course,  unmoved  by  the  disapprobation  of 
men  who  turned  from  inquiries  which  they  nei- 
ther encouraged  nor  understood:  and,  seeing 
throng  the  mists,  by  a  light  refracted  firom  be- 
low the  horizon,  that  knowledge  must  be  raised 
on  other  foundations,  and  built  with  other  mate- 
rials than  had  been  used  through  a  long  tract  of 
many  centuries,  he  continued  his  inquiries  into 
the  laws  of  nature,*  and  planned  his  immortal 
work  upon  which  he  laboured  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  ultimately  published  when 
he  was  chancellor,  saying,  «« I  have  held  up  a 
light  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy ;  which  will 
be  seen  centuries  after  I  am  dead."* 

After  two  years  residence  he  quitted  the  uni- 
versity with  tiie  conviction  not  only  that  these 
seminaries  of  learning  were  stagnant,  but  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. "In  the  universities,"  he  says,  "they 
learn  nothing  but  to  believe :  first  to  believe  that 
others  know  that  which  they  know  not ;  and  after, 
themselves  know  that  which  they  know  not 
They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  never  move 
but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath,  and  have 
no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withal :"'  and  in  his 
Novum  Organum,  which  he  published  when  he 
was  chancellor,  he  repeats  what  he  had  said  when 
a  boy.  "  In  the  universities,  all  things  are  found 
opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences ;  for 
the  readings  and  exercises  are  here  so  managed 
^at  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any  one's  mind  te 
think  of  things  out  of  the  common  roa4:  or  i^ 
here  and  there,  one  should  venture  to  use  a  liberty 
of  judging,  he  can  only  impose  the  task  upon 
himself  without  obtaining  assistance  from  his 
fellows ;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this,  he 
will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great 
hinderance  to  his  fortune.  For  the  studies  of  men 
in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to 


*  8«e  tiM  Advanccmeiit  of  Learniof ,  under  Contentloui 
LnmiBf.  See  Gibbon's  Memoira.  See  vol.  vHi.  London 
Magajdne,  page  509.  Let  bun  wbo  ia  fond  of  indalging  in  a 
4r^m-like  existence  go  to  Oxford,  and  stay  there ;  let  bim 
mmtf  tbis  magnificent  spectacle,  the  same  nnder  all  aspects, 
whh  its  mental  twilight  tempering  the  glare  of  noontide,  or 
■eUowing  the  sbodowy  moonlight ;  let  him  wander  In  her 
sylran  sotbarba,  or  linger  in  her  cloistered  halls ;  bat  let  him 
not  catch  the  din  of  scholars  or  teachers,  or  dine  or  sup 
with  tbem,  or  speak  a  word  to  any  of  the  privileged  inha- 
MUDto ;  for  if  he  does,  the  spell  will  be  broken,  the  poetry  neath.— 5y/ra 
tod  the  religion  gone,  and  the  place  of  enchantment  will  •  See  the  dedication  of  the  Novum  Organum  to  the  king. 
Belt  from  his  embrace  Into  thin  air.  **  Mortuus  fortasse  id  eflecero,  ut  ilia  posteritati,  novA  htc 

*  See  Advanceoient  of  learning,  nnder  Credulity,  p.  000.     accensi  fkce  in  philcsophin  tenebris,  perlucere  possint. 

*  Tennison.  *  Rawley— Tennison.  |     i  See  the  tract  in  Praise  of  Knowledge,  p.  000.' 


•  I  remember  in  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  there  was 
an  upper  chamber,  which  being  thought  weak  in  the  roof 
of  it,  was  supported  by  a  pillar  of  iron  of  the  bigness  of  one's 
arm  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber;  which  if  you  had  struck, 
it  would  make  a  little  flat  noise  in  the  room  where  it  was 
struck,  but  it  would  make  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  be- 
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the  writings  of  certain  authors ;  from  which,  if 
any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  repre- 
hended  as  a  distuiher  and  innovator."^ 

Whether  tiie  intellectual  gladiatorship  hy  which 
students  in  the  universities  of  England  are  now 
stimulated,  then  prevailed,  does  not  appear,  but 
his  dislike  of  this  motive  he  early  and  always 
avowed.  « It  is,"  he  says,  "  an  unavoidable  de- 
cree with  us  ever  to  retain  our  native  candour  and 
simplicity,  and  not  attempt  a  passage  to  truth 
under  the  conduct  of  vanity;  for,  seeking  real 
nature  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  we  should 
think  it  a  betraying  of  our  trust  to  infect  such  a 
subject  either  with  an  ambitious,  an  ignorant,  or 
any  other  faulty  manner  of  treating  it."' 

Some  years  after  Bacon  had  quitted  Cambridge, 
he  published  his  opinions  upon  the  defects  of 
universities ;  in  which,  after  having  warned  the 
community  that,  as  colleges  are  established  for 
the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  our  pre- 
decessors, there  should  be  a  college  expropriated 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  a  living  spring  to 
mix  with  the  stagnant  waters.  "Let  it,"  he 
says,  "be  remembered  that  there  is  not  any  col- 
legiate education  of  statesmen,  and  that  this  has 
not  only  a  malign  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
sciences,  but  is  prejudicial  to  states  and  govern- 
ments, and  is  the  reason  why  princes  find  a  soli- 
tude in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them  in  causes 
ofstate."3 

i  Ax.  M.  lib.  i. 

«  See  the  chapter  on  Vanhy,  in  the  admirable  work, 
**  Search's  Light  of  Nature  :**  where  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  love  of  excelling  and  the  love  of  exceUenee,  as 
a  motive  for  acquiring  knowledge,  is  fUlly  explained. 

*  Bacon  says,  First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great 
foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  flmf  strange  that  they 
are  all  dedicated  to  professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts 
and  sciences  at  larte.  And  this  I  uke  to  bo  a  great  cause, 
that  hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning,  because 
these  Aindamental  knowledges  have  been  studied  but  in 
paasafe.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than 
n  hath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to  the 
boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new 
mould  about  the  roots,  that  roust  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to 
be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  dota- 
tions to  professory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  as- 
pect and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences,  but  hath 
also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For  hence 
it  proceedeth  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able 
men  to  serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no 
education  collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were  so 


disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories,  modern  Ian- 
cuagcs,  books  of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  the 
like  ena^emenu  unto  service  of  state.    This  truth,  cob- 


ilrmed  bv  daily  experience,  was,  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
repeated  by  Hilton,  who  indignantly  says,  **  when  younc 
men  quit  the  university  for  the  trade  of  law,  they  ground 
their  purpoeef,  not  on  the  prudent  and  heavenly  contem- 

elation  orjustice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught  them, 
ut  on  the  promising  and  pleaslnc  thoughu  of  litigious 
terms,  fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees :  and  if  they  quit  it 
for  state  aflhirs,  thev  betake  themselves  to  this  trust  with 
souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding, 
that  flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms  ap- 
pear to  them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom.  After  having 
prescribed  the  proper  order  of  education,  he  adds,  The  next 
removal  must  be  to  the  study  of  politics ;  to  know  the  be- 
ginning, end,  and  reasons  of  political  societies ;  that  they 
may  not  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth  be  such 
t>oor,  shaken,  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering  con- 
science, as  many  of  our  great  counsellors  have  lately  shown 
themselves,  but  steadfust  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this 
they  are  to  drive  into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  Justice, 
delivered  first,  and  with  best  warrant  to  Moses,  and  as  far 
as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted,  in  those  extolled  remains 
of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  &c.  and  thence  to 


These  waniings  seem  to  hsve  been  dtnegaid- 
ed,  and  the  art  <^  governing,  not  a  ship,  which 
would  not  be  attempted  without  a  knowledge  of 
navigation,  but  the  ship  of  the  state,  is  intnistadt 
not  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  verbal  criticisms  upon  the  dead  languages.*^ 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  During  the 
last  two  centuries  one  class  of  statesmen  has  re- 
sisted all  improvement,  and  their  opponents  have 
been  hurried  into  intemperate  alterations :  whilst 
philosophy,  lamenting  these  contentions,  has,  in- 
stead of  advancing  the  science  of  government, 
been  occupied  in  counteracting  laws  founded  upon 
erroneous  principles ;  erroneous  commercial  laws^ 
erroneous  laws  against  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty ;  and  erroneous  criminal  laws.^ 

So  deeply  was  Bacon  impressed  with  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  this  evil,  that  by  his  will  he  endow^ 
two  lectures  in  either  of  the  universities,  by  "a 
lecturer,  whether  stranger  or  English,  provided 
he  is  not  professed  in  divinity,  law,  or  physic." 

The  subject  of  universities,  and  the  importance 
to  the  coomiunity  and  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, that  the  spring  should  not  be  poisoned  or 
polluted,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind, — and,  in 
the  decline  of  his  life,  he  prepared  the  plan  of  a 
college  for  the  knowledge  of  the  works  and  cre- 
ations of  God,  "  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the 
moss  that  groweth  out  of  the  wall ;"  but  the  plan 
was  framed  upon  a  model  so  vast,  that,  without 
the  purse  of  a  prince  and  the  assistance  of  a  peo- 
ple, all  attempts  to  realize  it  must  be  vain  and 
hopeless.  Some  conception  of  his  gorgeous  mind 
in  the  formation  of  this  college,  may  appear  even 
at  the  entrance. 

"  We  have  (he  says)  two  very  long  and  fair 
galleries :  and  in  one  of  these  we  place  patterns 
and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and 
excellent  inventions;  in  the  other  we  place  the 
statues  of  all  principal  inventors.  There  we  have 
the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that  discovered  the 
West  Indies ;  also  the  inventor  of  ships ;  your 
monk  that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance  and  of 
gunpowder ;  the  inventor  of  music ;  the  inventor 
of  letters;  the  inventor  of  printing;  the  inventor 
of  observations  of  astronomy;  the  ^inventor  of 
works  in  metal ;  the  inventor  of  glass ;  the  in. 
venter  of  silk  of  the  worm ;  the  inventor  of  wine  ; 
the  inventor  of  com  and  bread ;  the  inventor  of 
sugars ;  and  all  these  by  more  certain  tradition 
than  you  have.  Upon  every  invention  of  value, 
we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give  him  a 
liberal  and  honourable  reward.  These  statues 
are  some  of  brass ;  some  of  marble  and  touch* 

an  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables  with  their  Justinian;  and 
so  to  the  Saxon  laws  of  England.  Milton,  BducatioB,  voL 
i.  p.  870. 

«  **Such,*'  says  Milton,  ** are  the  errors,  such  the  ftruita 
of  mispending  our  prime  youth  at  schools  and  universities 
as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere  words,  or  such  things 
chiefly  as  were  better  unlearned.*'    See  his  Tract  on  Ednca- 
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XXI 


stone;  some  of  cedar  and  other  special  woods 
l^t  and  adorned ;  some  of  iron ;  some  of  silver ; 
someofgoM.^' 

8fieh  is  the  splendour  of  the  portico,  or  ante- 
TMxn.  Passing  beyond  it,  every  thing  is  to  be 
frand  which  imagination  can  conceive  or  reason 


>  T%iM  ottrmnce  to  Baeon's  collegv  alwayi  forces  itaelfon 
■y  Blind  when  1  visH  the  University  Library  of  Cambridf  e ; 
iawhkli  I  M«  die  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  known 
by  Uie  BAiBO  of  Maps,  the  proprietor  of  a  eircolating  library, 
a  laborkMU  pioneer  in  literature.  Under  his  feet  are  some 
idks  flpom  claasie  grottnd,  more  valnaUe,  perhaps,  ft>r  their 
antiqaity  than  for  their  beaaty.  Delichtnil  as  is  the  love 
of  antiqaity,  thie  artiflelal  retrospectiTe  extension  of  our 
existeM*,  (see  Shakspeare's  Sonnet,  ItX,)  might  it  not  be 
adorned,  in  the  present  times,  by  casts  from  the  Elfin  mar- 
bteh  of  which  the  cost  does  not  exceed  9001.  By  one  of  the 
BBirervities  (I  thinli  it  is  of  Dublin)  these  casts  have  been 
procured.  Let  any  parent  of  the  mind,  who  considers  the 
Tsrioos  modes  by  which  the  heart  of  a  nation  Is  (brmed, 
(whkh  is  beaoiiftilly  described  in  Ramsden's  sermon  on  the 
Cessation  of  HoetiUtfes,)  loolc  in  BoydeU's  Shakspeare,  at 
Barry's  Cordelia,  to  be  found,  most  probably,  in  the  FitE> 
wilUaa  eoitectlon :  and  let  him  compare  it  with  the  mac ni- 
fleeat  aflbcthig  fhintinf  female  in  the  EMn  marbles,  and  he 
wil  see  the  beaeit  which  would  result  from  the  unlrenity 
conlaininc  these  raliiable  relics. 

•  We  have  large  and  deep  cares  of  several  depths :  the 
deepest  are  sunk  six  hundred  fathom,  and  some  of  them  are 
dined  and  nwde  under  creet  hills  and  mountains:  so  that 
if  yon  reckon  together  the  depth  of  the  hill  and  the  denth 
af  the  eave,  th^  are  (some  of  them)  above  three  miles 
deep ;  theee  eaves  we  call  the  lower  region,  and  we  use 
them  for  all  coagulations,  indurations,  refrigerations,  and 
eonservations  of  hodiee.  We  use  them  likewise  for  the 
fanitatkm  of  natural  mines,  and  the  producing  also  of  new 
aitlAelal  ssetals,  by  compositions  and  materials. 

We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a  mile  in 
height,  and  some  of  them  likewise  set  upon  high  mountains, 
no  tlut  the  vantage  of  the  hill  with  the  tower  is  in  the  high- 
est of  them  three  miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call 
the  upper  regioo.  We  ase  theee  towers,  according  to  their 
•everai  helots  and  situations,  for  insolation,  refrigeration, 
conservation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors,  as  winds, 
mla,  snow,  bail,  and  some  of  the  ftery  meteors. 

We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh ;  whereof  we 
have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them  also  for  buri- 
als of  sonw  natural  bodies:  for  we  find  a  difference  in 
things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth ;  and  things 
buried  in  water.  We  have  also  some  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea ;  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore  for  some  works,  where- 
in is  required  the  air  and  vapour  of  the  sea.  We  have  like- 
wise violent  streams  and  cataracts,  which  serve  us  for 
many  motions:  and  likewise  engines  for  multiplying  and 
enforcing  of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 

We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountains, 
made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources  and  baths;  as 
tlneted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel,  brass,  lead,  nitre,  and 
other  minerals. 

We  have  also  great  and  spacious  houses,  where  we  imi- 
tate and  demonstrate  meteors,  as  snow,  hail,  rain,  some  Ar- 
tificial rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water,  thunders,  light- 
nings. 

We  have  also  certain  chambers,  which  we  call  chambers 
of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as  we  think  good  and 
liroper  for  the  cure  of  divers  diseases,  and  preservaiion  of 
health.  We  have  alro  foir  and  large  baths  of  several  mix- 
tures, for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and  gardens ; 
wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty,  as  variety  of 
ground  and  soil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and  herbs:  and 
some  very  spacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  where- 
of we  make  divers  kinds  of  drink,  besides  the  vineyards. 
In  these  we  practise  likewise  all  cnnclusiona  of  grafting  and 
faioculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit  trees,  which  pro- 
duceth  many  effects. 

We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities,  and  that  keep 
great  diversity  of  heats,  fierce  and  quick,  strong  and  con- 
stant, soft  and  mild,  blown,  quiet,  dry.  moist,  and  the  like. 
But  above  all  we  have  beats,  in  imiutlou  of  the  sun^s  and 
heavenly  bodies,  heats  that  pass  divers  inequalities,  and 
(as  it  were)  orbs,  procresses,  and  returns,  whereby  we  may 
produce  admirable  efiwcts. 

We  procure  means  of  seeing  objects  afor  off,  as  in  the 
hsaven,  and  remote  places ;  and  represent  things  near  as 
afrr  off,  and  things  afor  off  as  near,  making  feigned  dis- 
laaces.    We  have  also  helps  for  the  sight,  far  above  specu- 


We  have  aleo  iwrks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts  of  beasu 
aad  Mnb;  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rareneis,  but 


After  having  enumerated  all  tbe  instniments 
of  knowledge,  **  such,"  he  says,  **  is  a  relation  of 
the  tme  state  of  Solomon's  house,  the  end  of 
which  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes, 
and  secret  motions  of  things ;  and  the  enlarging 
of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting 
of  all  things  possible." 

In  these  glorious  inventions  of  one  rich  mind, 
may  be  traced  much  of  what  has  been  effected  in  ^ 
science  and  mechanics,  since  Bacon's  death,  and 
more  that  will  be  effected  during  the  next  two 
centuries. 

After  three  years'  residence  in  the  tmiversity, 
his  father  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Pa- 
ris, under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett,  the 
English  ambassador  at  that  court:  by  whom, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
mission  to  the  queen,  requiring  both  secrecy  and 
despatch :  which  he  executed  with  such  ability 
as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  queen,  and  jus- 
tify Sir  Amias  in  the  choice  of  his  youthful  mes- 
senger. 

From  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  and 
from  the  impression  made  upon  all  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  upon  men  of  letters,  with  whom  he 
contracted  lasting  friendships ;  upon  grave  states- 
men and  learned  philosophers,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  promise  in  his  infancy  of  excellence,  whe- 
ther for  active  or  for  contemplative  life,  seemed 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  to  be  real- 
ized.» 

After  the  appointment  of  Sir  Amias  Paulett's  *' 
successor.  Bacon  travelled  into  the  French  pro- 
vinces, and  spent  some  time  at  Poictiers.    He 
prepared  a  work  upon  Ciphers,^  which  he  after* 

likewise  for  dissections  and  trials,  that  thereby  we  may 
take  light  what  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man. 

We  have  also  particular  pools  where  we  make  trials  upon 
fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts  and  birds. 

We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation  of  those 
kinds  of  worms  and  flies  which  are  of  special  use,  such  as 
are  with  you  your  silk  worms  and  bees. 

We  have  also  precious  stones  of  ail  kinds,  many  of  them 
of  great  l>eauty  and  unknown  {  crystals  and  glasses  of  divers 
kinds.  We  represent  also  ordnance  and  insirnments  of  war, 
and  engines  of  all  kinds ;  and  likewise  new  mixtures  and 
compositions  of  gunpowder,  wildfires  burning  in  water 
and  unquenchable;  also  fireworks  of  all  variety,  both  for 

Eleasure  and  use.  We  imitate  also  flights  of  birds;  we 
ave  some  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ;  we  have  ships  and 
boats  for  going  under  water,  and  brooking  of  seas ;  also 
swinuning  girdles  and  supporters. 

We  have  also  sound  houses,  where  we  practise  and  de- 
monstrate all  sounds,  and  their  generation.  We  have  har- 
monies which  you  have  not,  of  quarter  sounds,  and  lesser 
■lides  of  sounos.  Divers  instruments  of  music,  likewise  to 
you  unknown,  some  sweeter  than  any  you  have;  with 
bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  and  sweet. 

We  have  also  a  mathematical  house,  where  are  all  instru- 
ments, as  well  of  geometry  as  astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 
We  have  also  houses  of  deceiu  of  the  senses,  &c.  &c. 

*  It  is  a  foct  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  an  eminent  ar- 
tist, to  whom,  when  in  Paris,  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  was  so 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  do  Justice  to  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowments,  that  he  has  written  on  the  side  of 
his  picture :  81  ubula  daretur  digna  animum  mallem. 

«  In  the  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  lib.  vi.  speaking  of  ci- 
phers, he  says,  Ut  verh  sospicio  omnls  absit,  aliud  inven- 
tum  subjiciemus,  quod  certd  ctm  adolescentuli  essemue 
Pariaiis  excogitavimus,  nee  etiam  adhuc  visa  nobis  res 
digna  est  que  pereat.  Watts*s  English  translation  of  this 
part  is  as  follows :  But  that  Jealousies  may  be  taken  away, 
we  will  annex  another  invention,  which,  in  truth,  we  de 
vised  hi  our  youth,  when  we  were  at  Paris :  and  is  a  thbig 
that  yet  seemeth  to  us  not  worthy  to  be  lost.    It  contalneth 
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wards  ptiblished,  with  an  ontline  of  the  stale  of 
Europe,  but  the  laws  of  sound  and  of  ima^na- 
tion  continued  to  occupy  his  thougrhts.^ 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  these  meditations 
his  father  died  suddenly,  on  Ae  30th  February, 
1579.    He  instantly  returned  to  England. 


CHAPTER  n, 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  FATHER  TILL  HE  ENOAOED 

IN  ACTIVE  LIFE. 

1580  to  1500. 

Discovering,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  that, 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  he  was  left  with- 
out a  sufficient  provision  to  justify  him  in  devot- 
ing his  life  to  contemplation,"  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  select  some  pursuit  for  his  support, "  to 
think  how  to  live,  instead  of  living  only  to  think."* 

iniln^Hl^tl"*"**''".^®'®  both  upon  natural  science  and  hu- 
^J  J?  wf*"'  *"  will  appear  fh>m  the  following  fiicu. 

In  bis  HlHtory  of  Life  and  Death,  speaking  of  the  dSferencei 
5?\'h!m°  T"'**  "**.**»**  ■«•»  •nd'hiring  fnumeiiSd^?; 
Polr.u^:^®  proceeds  thus:  When  I  wits  a  joung  mw  at 
Lnfiim!n"r.?1"'  ^  flunillariy couTersed  with  a  ^oung 
pntlemanof  that  country,  who  was  extremely  InffenloiT. 
hViT^r**"  '^^"Si*^*^'  '•  afterwards  fcSSSi^aS 
Sf  J^.T*"^"^-  .P*"  «en"«man  used  to  inveigrawinst 

I^L??  .  J"i°i*  "  y®"  "  **»«*'  bodies,  their  minds  would 
appear  as  deformed  as  their  bodies;  and  Indulglnr  his 
m7«"H?T*'"''***'  P'«tended.that  the  defecu  of  ol3  men*. 
HnAiA*  '"•jme  measure  corresponded  to  the  defecu  of  their 
bodies.    Thus,  dryness  of  the  skin,  he  said,  was  answered 

bfpif'i'ilr^*'  hardness  of  the  yi^cera,  by'rel"ntlessnSSt 
blear-eyes,  by  envy ;  and  an  evil  eye,  their  down  look  and 
ncurvaiion  of  iheUy,  by  atheism,  u  no  longer,  wys  he 
}^^"*»!*P  ^**  heaven;  the  trembling  and  shSiig  of  the 
te.v'fl^^  unsteadiness  and  Inconstancy;  the  hS5d?ng  of 
lv.H.i"*f/['  "  ^Z  ^"y**?''  of  something,  by  nipiSlyInd 
avarice;  the  weakness  of  their  knees,  by  fearfulnew  •  th#ir 
wrinkles,  by  indirect  dealings  and  cunnlig'ibc  '     *  ' 

-A«  tP*"»  ft'  echoew  upon  echoes,  there  is  a  rare  in- 
fnJ^niSf  fr^*°  V*''^  ^^^^^  '  '^i"  »ow  exa?tlj  dwcribe 
Pom  ChLi^fnn*:'.  "1'  °»*»"froin  Paris,  near  a  tSwn  Slled 
ri?w  of  l«fn  °T^,'"**  "^^T  ^^i'^^^  "hot  or  more  fVom  the 
wln«  all  pfl-H!  j^l'"?"  *".*  ""^"P^^  <>'  •«»»"  church.  The 
Si  it  the  oni"?;^i**/i  ^i^  '^f^"  *"'*  *'  ^^«  «»<»■•  Speak! 
ie?e?il\ter(ief;iar't.34SV'  '''"™ ''*^  voice  thirteen 


Law  and  politics  were  the  two  roads  opmi  he- 
fore  him ;  in  both  his  family  had  attained  opulence 
and  honour.  Law,  the  dry  and  thorny  study  of 
law,  had  but  little  attraction  for  his  discursive  and 
imaginative  mind.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  that, 
under  Ihe  protection  of  his  political  friends,  and 
the  queen's  remembrance  of  his  father,  and  notice 
of  him  when  a  child,  he  might  escape  from  the 
mental  slavery  of  delving  in  this  laborious  pro- 
fession, he  made  a  great  effort  to  secure  some  small 
competence,  by  applying  to  Lord  Burleigh  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  queen,  and  interceding  with 
Lady  Burleigh  to  urge  his  suit  with  his  uncle.* 

But  his  application  was  unsuccessful ;  the  queen 
and  the  lord  treasurer,  distinguished  as  they  were 
for  penetration  into  character,  being  little  disposed 

*  My  ainjzrilar  food  lj>r(l. 

My  hitmhir  duty  rem^tiibert^d,  and  my  homble  thanks  pre- 
sented fofftmr  ![)rdshlp"s  f^i  our  and  countenance,  which  it 
phjHi^d  jour  lorduyp,  m  my  being  with  you,  to  vouchsafe 
m\  AfmY**  jtiy  dep-p*  nnd  dtft<?rt:  my  letter  hath  no  ftirther 
enr  inri  (ku[  ir>  rnmiuenH  init.>  your  lordship  the  remembrance 
ofiji^  MiNF.  wfiirir  ifHii  I  rii^vKd  unto  you;  whereof  it  also 
pii-n^rd  ^■'jiii  loidsliip  u  in\c  ute  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as 
to  promise  to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
111  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver  by  letter  than 
by  speech ;  which  is,  that  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  request  is  rare  and  unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed 
how  few  there  be  which  faU  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
laws,  either  being  weU  left  or  filended,  or  at  their  own  fteo 
election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in  other  studies  of  more 
deught  and  no  less  preferment,  or  setting  hand  thereunto 
early,  without  waste  of  years;  upon  such  survey  made,  it 
may  be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than  ray 
suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I  ftirced  myself  to 
say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion,  lest  it  should  appear  unto 
your  lordship  altogether  indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my 
hope  to  obuin  it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  aifec- 
tlon  toward  niA.  anil  vmcawitk  »>»» •».!«.»„   J.k^  >.>>^ft.i_k- 


several  times.  (Sylva,  art.  aio.) '  —^  wxir««n 

There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  wiU  hardly  express  • 
Jf-S./*""  **"f.'  specially  being  principal  in  a  word  I  "! 
JS^fnn*''.?^"'  '*'**  ^*»«"  '  ^*°'  'o  «he  echo  aTpont-Chl- 
oTin^A^^lir^f  ''°  5'**  Parisian  that  took  it  to  be  the  wo?k 
JL  fi^  V*"**  I?/  *******  "P*"*"  Po^  "W  he,  call  "  Satan  »» 
~y  ••  va  ^P„''"  ''Vfr^'  ^""^  l^«.  devil's  name  ;1?ii  will 
^^J«^7a  a^J  'which  IS  as  much  in  French  as  "apage  " 
««.!»'**•  ^°*>J»>"?hy  I  did  hap  to  find,  that  an  echo  wSuId 
(Art  m)  *°  •  *  ^''  "^  *"*"*"«  "^  *"  InterlSr  soSSd 
m1^  'yo  the  nature  of  imagination  continued  to  interest 

to?ihefor5«f/'  m.:J?n"-.?^'  ^^^^J'*  ^»»^  relations  touch, 
ing  ine  force  of  imagination  and  the  secret  instincts  of  nn 

'^tlanV^  uncertain,  a.  they  require  a  greaXTof  examU 
nation  ere  we  conclude  upon  them.  I  would  h«v«  ii  firif 
thoroughly  inquired,  whether  ther?be  anr-ecret  paisa/es 
?JfJ"P*l**y  u*»*'^*^«"  P«"*>°»  of  near  blood? as  Wrents 
ic  'fte^T  hr^n^J"*""'  """eTchildren,  husbaSdsrwive;; 
f.-.w  Ir         **®  "i*"y  '«P*»»^»  *n  history,  that  upon  the 

fee'  n.  o/S"Tm v.:!V'**  "^^Tl!"'  "^^^  »»^^«  ^ad  anTwiVd 
mvUfh®    J  :'  myself  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and 

•  Rawley  Biog.  Brit. 

»  This  is  an  expression  of  his  own,  I  forget  where. 


tlon  toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majesty,  who,  methinki. 
needeth  never  to  call  for  the  experience  of  the  thing,  where 
!?*  5!L?*i."**.*^"l.*°**  ■*?  '*>*><*  *>'*he  person  which  reeom. 
mendeth  it.  According  to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please 
your  lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my  patron, 
and  to  make  account  of  me,  as  one  in  whose  well-doing  your 
lordship  hath  interest,  albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship  hath  had 
place  to  benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not  fear  any  of 
your  lordship's  former  experiences  for  staying  my  thankAal- 
ness  borne  in  art,  howsoever  God's  good  pleasure  shall  enable 
me  or  disable  me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;,  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  distinct  from  that 
jvnich  I  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the  performance  whereof 
to  best  proof  and  purpose  is  the  meeting  point  and  rendez- 
vous of  all  my  thoughts.  Thus  I  uke  my  leave  of  your  lord- 
ship, in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  dally  in  my 
prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the  morcifW  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty. 

Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 
FVom  Grey's  Inn,  b  Pai. 

this  16ih  of  September,  1580. 

To  Lady  Burghley,  to  speak  for  him  to  her  lord. 
My  singular  good  lady, 
I  was  as  ready  to  shew  myself  mindftil  of  my  duty,  by 
waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at'your  being  in  town,  as  now  by 
writing,  bad  I  not  feared  lest  your  ladyship's  short  stay,  and 
quick  return  might  well  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest 
errand.  I  am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the  right  use, 
and  true  value.  My  thankful  and  serviceable  mind  shall  be 
always  like  itself,  howsoever  it  vary  ft^om  the  common  dis- 
guising. Your  ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  dis- 
cern from  what  mind  every  action  proceedeth,  and  to  esteem 
of  It  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message  which  my  letter 
hath  at  this  time  to  deliver,  unless  it  please  your  ladyship 
further  to  give  me  leave  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that 
It  would  please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  visit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the  mention  and 
recommendation  of  my  suit ;  wherein  your  ladyship  shall 
bind  me  more  unto  you  than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufll- 
ciently  to  acknowledge.  Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  dally  in  my 
prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the  merciftil  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty. 

Your  ladyship^s  most  dutlAiI  and  bounden  nephew. 
From  Grey's  Inn,  B.  Fba. 

this  lOtb  of  September,  1580. 
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te^neourage  him  to  rely  upon  others  rather  than 
.  upon  himself,  and  toyentore  9a  the  quicksands  of 
politics,  instead  of  the  certain  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  the  queen  had,  when  he  was  a  child,  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  one  day  he  her «« lord  keeper.'* 

To  law,  therefore,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
'  to  derote  himself,  and  as  it  seems,  in  the  year  1580, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
society  his  father  had  for  many  years  been  an  il- 
lustrious member.^ 

Haying  engaged  in  this  profession,  he,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  enconntered  and  subdued  the  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  of  the  science  in  which  he 
was  doomed  to  labour,  and  in  which  he  after- 
wards was  eminently  distinguished,  not  only  by 
hb  professional  exertions  and  honours,  but  by 
his  yaluable  works  upon  different  practical  parts 
of  the  law,  and  upon  the  improvement  of  the  sci- 
ence, by  exploring  the  principles  of  uniyersal  jus- 
tice—the laws  of  law, 

Elxtensive  as  were  his  legal  researches,  and  great 
as  was  his  legal  knowledge,  la^  was,  however, 
but  an  accessory,  not  a  principal  study.*  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  mind  should  confine 
its  researches  within  the  narrow  and  perplexed 
study  of  precedents  and  authorities.  He  contracted 
his  sight,  when  necessary,  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
hut  he  dilated  it  to  the  whole  circle  of  science,  and 
continued  his  meditations  upon  his  immortal  work, 
which  he  had  projected  when  in  the  university. 

This  course  of  legal  and  philosophical  research 
was  accompanied  with  such  sweetness  and  affa- 
bility of  deportment,  that  he  gained  the  affections 
of  the  whole  society,  and  the  kindness  he  expe- 
rienced was  not  lost  upon  him.  He  assisted  in  their 
festivities  ;  he  beautified  their  spacious  garden, 
and  raised  an  elegant  structure,  known  for  many 
years  after  his  death,  as «« The  Lord  Bacon's  Lodg- 
ings," in  which  at  intervals  he  resided  till  his  death. 

When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  bench ;  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year  he  was  elected  lent  reader;*  and  the  42d  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  double  reader. 

>  The  admiraioD  book  at  Gray*i  Inn  begini  In  the  year  1560 ; 
hat  the  first  four  pages  have  been  torn  out.  Bacon'i  name, 
however,  appears  in  the  list  of  members  of  the  society,  intbe 
year  1581 :  the  book  abounds  with  Lord  Bacon's  autographs. 

•  Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor  is  sensible  of  any 
thbvt,  but  of  that  after  knowledge.  How  fk-esh  and  exalted 
a  pleasure  did  David  find  ft-om  his  meditation  in  the  divine 
law !  all  the  day  long  It  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The 
aflbirs  of  state,  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  might  indeed 
employ,  but  it  was  this  only  that  refreshed  his  mind.  How 
short  of  this  are  the  delights  of  thr>  epicure !  how  vastly  dis- 
proportionate are  the  pleasures  of  the  eating  and  of  the  think- 
ing man !  indeed  as  different  as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes 
in  the  study  of  a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her 
wash.— SonO. 

Being  returned  from  travel  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon  him  to  be  his  pro- 
fession. Notwithsunding  that  he  professed  the  law  for  his 
livelihood  and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  affection  was 
more  carried  after  the  aflkirs  and  places  of  state ;  for  which, 
if  the  majesty  royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  lit. 
The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to  think  of 
some  profession  for  a  subsistence  ;  and  he  applied  himself, 
nore  through  necessity  than  choice,  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellence,  though 
1m  made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accessory,  and  not 
^lUs  principal  utuiy.—Rawltf. 

>  l>ugdale,  in  his  account  of  Bacon,  says*  ia  10th  Elisabeth, 


His  agreeable  occupations,  and  extensive  viewi 
of  science,  during  his  residence  in  Gray*s  Inn,  did 
not  check  his  professional  exertions.  In  the  year 
1586,  he  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  to  be  called 
within  the  bar  ;*  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  was 
sworn  queen^s  counsel  learned  extraordinary,^  an 
honour  which,  until  that  time,  had  never  been  con- 
ferred upon  any  member  of  the  profession. 


CHAPTER  in. 

FBOM   HIS  ENTRANCE   INTO   PVBLIO   LIFE    TILL  HU 
DISAPPOINTMENT  AS  SOLICITOR. 

1500  to  1500. 

He  thus  entered  on  public  life,  submitting,  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  statesman,  to  worldly  occupations 

(being  then  but  twenty-eight  vears  of  age)  the  lionoarable  so- 
ciety of  Gray's  Inn  chose  htm  for  their  lent  reader.  Orig.  p.  105. 

«  In  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  there  was  a  distinction  betweem 
outer  and  Inner  barristers.  By  the  (bUowing  letter  in  1586, 
it  will  appear  that  he  applied  to  the  lord  treasurer  that  Im 
might  be  called  within  bars. 

Tq  the  right  honourabto  the  lord  treasurtr.* 
My  very  good  lord, 

I  uke  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lordship's  fhvoar 
unto  me  that,  being  hardly  informed  of  me,  you  took  occasion 
rather  of  good  advice  than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if 
your  lordship  had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  infbrmation 
of  theirs,  I  might  and  would  truly  have  upholden  that  few 
of  the  matters  were  Justly  objected ;  as  the  very  circum- 
sUnces  do  induce,  in  that  they  were  delivered  by  men  that 
did  misaffect  roe,  and,  t>esides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their 
own  doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  minsle  there- 
with both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and  somewhat  which 
rou  bad  otherwise  heard,  I  know  it  to  be  mv  duty  (and  so  do 
stand  alfected)  rather  to  prove  vour  lordsnip's  admonition  , 
eiTectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless  by  excusiBg 
what  is  past.  And  yet  (with  your  lordship's  pardon  humbly 
asked)  it  may  please  you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to 
set  forth  that  said  motion  In  such  sort  as  it  might  breed  no 
harder  efllBCt  than  a  denial .  A  nd  I  protest  simply  before  God, 
that  I  sought  therein  an  ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not 
any  extraordinary  or  singular  note  of  fo  vour.  And  for  that  your 
loitlship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me  It  shall  make  me 
more  wary  and  circumspect  in  carriage  of  msrself ;  indeed  I 
find  in  my  simple  observation,  that  they  which  live  as  it  were 
in  mmbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how  mode- 
rately and  modestly  soever  they  behave  themselves,  yet  Is- 
boratU  invidia ;  I  find  also  that  such  persons  as  are  of  nature 
bashful,  (as  mvself  is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible 
fkmiliarity  which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  know  well,  and  I  roost  humbly  beseech  your  lord- 
ship to  believe,  that  arrorancy  and  overweening  is  so  fkr 
from  mv  nature,  as  if  I  thmk  well  of  myself  in  any  thing  U 
is  in  this,  that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into  those  consi- 
derations, as  my  behaviour  shall  no  more  deliver  me  for  other 
than  1  am.  And  so  wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour, 
and  to  myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with  mind 
and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  mo«t  bounden  nephew. 
Grey's  Inn,  Fa.  Bacok. 

this  0th  of  May,  1586. 

•  Rawley,  in  his  life,  says,  he  was,  after  a  whUe,  sworn  to 
the  queen's  counsel  learned  extraordinary ;  a  grace,  if  I  err 
not,  scarce  known  befbre.  **  He  was  counsel  learned  extra- 
ordinary to  his  majesty,  as  he  had  been  to  Queen  Elixabeth." 
Extract  from  Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  page  373.— He 
disttngubhed  himself  no  less  in  his  practice,  which  was  very 
considerable ;  and  after  discharging  the  ofiice  of  reader  at 
Gray's  Inn,  which  he  did.  In  1588,  when  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  become  so  considerable,  that  tha 
queen,  who  never  over  valued  any  man's  abilities,  thought 
fit  to  call  him  to  her  service  in  a  way  which  did  him  verv  great 
honour,  by  appointing  him  her  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
extraordinary :  by  which,  though  she  contributed  abundantly 
to  his  reputation,  yet  she  added  but  very  IHtle  to  his  fortune, 
as  indeed  in  this  respect  he  was  never  much  indebted  to  her 
majesty,  how  much  soever  he  might  be  in  all  others.  He, 
hi  his  apology  respecting  Lord  Essex,  says,  **  They  sent  for 
us  of  the  learned  couneiT." 

•  L>«h.llS.ll.tfL&.Orif. 
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and  the  pursmt  of  worldly  honours,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  might  escape  into  the  calm  re({ions  of 
philosophy. 

At  this  period  the  court  was  divided  into  two 
parties :  at  the  head  of  the  one  were  the  two  Ce- 
'*.ils ;  of  the  other,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  after- 
wards his  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

To  the  Cecils  Bacon  was  allied.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Lord  Borleigh,  and  first  cousin  to  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  the  principal  secretary  of  state ;  but, 
connected  as  he  was  to  the  Cecils  by  blood,  his 
affections  were  with  Essex.  Generous,  ardent, 
and  highly  cultivated,  with  all  the  romantic  en- 
tkvsiasm  of  chivalry,  and  all  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  a  court,  Essex  was  formed  to  gain 
partisans,  and  attach  Mends.  Attracted  by  his 
mind  and  character,  Bacon  could  have  but  little 
sympathy  with  Burleigh,  who  thought  jglOO  an 
extravagant  gratuity  to  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  which  he  was  pleased  to  tenn  ^  an  old 
song,*'  and,  probably,  deemed  the  listeners  to  such 
songs  little  better  than  idle  dreamers.  There  was 
much  grave  learning  and  much  pedantry  at  court, 
but  literature  of  the  lighter  sort  was  regarded  with 
coldness,  and  philosophy  with  suspicion :  instead, 
therefore,  of  uniting  himself  to  the  party  in  power, 
he  not  only  formed  an  early  friendship  himself 
with  Essex,  but  attached  to  his  service  his  brother 
Anthony,  who  had  returned  from  abroad,  with  a 
great  reputation  for  ability  and  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs. 

This  intimacy  could  not  fail  to  exeite  the  jea^ 
lousy  of  Lord  Burleigh ;  and,  in  after  life.  Bacon 
was  himself  sensible  that  he  had  acted  unwisely, 
and  that  his  noble  kinsmen  had  some  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  readiness  with  which  he  and  his  bro- 
ther had  embraced  the  views  of  their  powerful 
rival.  But,  attached  as  he  was  to  Essex,  Bacon 
wa^  not  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect  an  application 
to  them  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  forward 
his  interests.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1591 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  in  which  he  says  that  "  thirty- 
one  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hourglass," 
he  made  another  effort  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  slavery  of  the  law,  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
some  appointment  at  court ;  that,  **  not  being  a 
man  bom  under  Sol  that  loveth  honour,  nor  under 
Jupiter  that  loveth  business,  but  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  contemplative  planet,"  he  might  by 
that  mean  become  a  true  pioneer  in  the  deep  mines 
of  truth.  To  these  applications,  the  Cecils  were 
not  entirely  inattentive ;  for,  although  not  influ- 
enced by  any  sympathy  for  genius, "  for  a  specu- 
lative man  indulging  himself  in  philosophical 
reveries,  and  calculated  more  to  perplex  than  to 
promote  public  business,'*  as  he  was  represented 
by  his  cousin.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,*  they  procured 
for  him  the  reversion  of  the  Registership  of  the 
Star  Chamber,worth  about£l600ayear,for  which, 

a  There  ie  a  letter  eontmining  thii  expreeiton,  but  I  cMinot 
fiidlt. 


modestly  ascribing  his  encoess  to  tiie  remembraao^ 
of  his  father's  virtues,  he  immediately  acknow* 
lodged  his  obligation  to  the  queen.  •  This  rever- 
sion, however,  was  not  of  any  immediate  value ; 
for,  not  falling  into  possession  till  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years,  he  said  that «« it  was  like  anotiier 
man's  ground  buttailing  upon  his  house,  which 
might  mend  his  prospect,  but  it  did  not  fill  his 
bams." 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  February  19, 
1592,  and  which  was  chiefly  called  for  consulta^ 
tion  and  preparation  against  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  Bacon  sat  as  one  of  the 
knights  for  Middlesex.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
1592,  he,  in  his  first  speech,  eamestly  recom- 
mended the  improvement  of  the  law,  an  im^irove- 
ment  which  through  life  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  encourage,  not  only  by  his  speeches, 
but  by  his  works ;  in  which  he  admonishes  law- 
yers, that  although  they  have  a  tendency  to  resist 
the  progress  of  legal  improvement,  and'  are  not 
the  best  improvers  of  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  visit 
and  strengthen  the  roots  and  foundation  of  ^eir 
science,  productive  of  such  blessings  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community ;  and  he  submitted  to  the 
king  that  the  most  sacred  trost  to  sovereign  power 
consisted  in  the  establishing  good  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  an  example  to 
the  worid. 

To  assist  in  the  improvement  which  he  recom- 
mended, he,  in  after  life,  prepared  a  plan  for  a 
digest  and  amendment  of  the  whole  law,  and  parti-^ 
cularly  of  the  penal  law  of  England,  and  a  tract 
upon  Universal  Justice ;  tiie  one  like  a  fraitful 
shower,  profitable  and  good  for  the  latitude  of 
ground  on  which  it  falls,  the  other  like  the  bene- 
fits of  heaven,  permanent  and  universal. 

In  another  debate  on  the  7th  of  March,  Bacon 
forcibly  represented,  as  reasons  for  deferring  for 
six  years  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  to  which 
the  house  had  consented,  the  distresses  of  the 
people,  the  danger  of  raising  public  discontent, 
and  the  evil  of  making  so  bad  a  precedent  against 
themselves  and  posterity.  With  this  speech  the 
queen  was  much  displeased,  and  caused  her  dis- 
pleasure to  be  communicated  to  Bacon  both  by 
the  lord  treasurer  and  by  the  lord  keeper.  He 
heard  them  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher, 
saying,  that  ''he  spoke  in  discharge  of  his  con- 
science and  duty  to  God,  to  the  queen,  and  to  his 
country ;  that  he  well  knew  the  common  beaten 
road  to  favour,  and  the  impossibility  that  he 
who  selected  a  course  of  life  *  estimate  only  by 
the  few,'  should  be  approved  by  the  many."  He 
said  this,  not  in  anger,  but  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  his  pursuits,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and  consequences  both 
of  concealment  and  revelation  of  opinion :  of  the 
time  to  speak  and  the  time  to  be  silent. 

If,  after  this  admonition,  he  was  more  cautious^ 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  he  did  not. 
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Telax  in  bis  p«rtiiunentagy  exertums,  or  gaenfiee 
^  interests  of  tiie  public  at  tlie  footof  the  throne. 
He  tpoke  olten,  and  always  with  such  force  and 
doqnence  as  to  insare  the  attention  of  the  house ; 
and,  thoogb  be  spoke  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
eenrt,  he  was  regarded  as  the  adTOcate  of  the  peo- 
ple :  a  powerful  adyocate,  according  to  his  friend, 
Ben  Jonson,  who  thus  speaks  of  his  parliament- 
iiy  eloquence :  **  There  happened  in  my  time  one 
noble  speaker,  who  was  iiill  of  gravity  in  his 
speaking:  his  language,  where  he  could  spare  or 
pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
erer  s]rake  more  neatly,  more  pressly ,  more  weight- 
ily, or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness  in 
what  he  uttered :  no  member  of  his  speech  but 
consisted  of  its  own.  graces.  His  hearers  could 
net  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss : 
he  commanded  when  bespoke,  and  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had 
their  affections  more  in  his  power:  the  fear  of 
every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should 
make  an  end." 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  society  if  this 
check  bad  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  vanity  of 
attempting  to  unite  the  scarcely  reconcileable  cha- 
racters of  the  philosopher  and  the  courtier.  His 
high  birth  and  elegant  taste  unfitted  Bacon  for  the 
common  walks  of  life,  and  by  surrounding  him 
widi  artificial  wants,  compelled  him  to  exertions 
uncongenial  to  his  nature :  but  the  love  of  truth, 
of  his  eountiy,  and  an  undying  spirit  of  improve- 
msnt,  ever  in  the  train  of  knowledge,  ill  suited 
him  for  the  trammels  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  move.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  en- 
deavoured to  burst  his  bonds,  and  escape  from  law 
and  politics,  from  mental  slavery  to  intellectual 
liberty.  Perhaps  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  so 
ofWn  preferred  against  him,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  varying  impulse  of  such  opposite  motives.* 

In  the  spring  of  1594,«  by  the  promotion  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Creneral, 
the  solicitorship  became  vacant  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  Bacon,  and,  from  his  near  alliance  to 
the  lord  treasurer;  firora  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Essex ;  from  the  honourable  testimony  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  bench ;  from  the  protection  he  had  a 
light  to  hope  for  from  the  queen,  for  his  father's 
sake ;  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merits 
and  of  the  weakness  of  his  competitors.  Bacon  could 
scarcely  doubt  of  his  success.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, rest  in  an  idle  security ;  for  though,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  was  ^  voiced  with  g^reat 
expectation,  and  the  wishes  of  all  men,"  yet  he 
strenuously  applied,  to  the  lord  keeper,  to  Lord 
Bnrieigh,  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  his  noble 
friend  Lord  Essex,  to  further  his  suit. 

To  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering  he  applied  as  to 
a  lawyer,  having  no  sympathy  with  his  pursuits 

a  Dnrfof  this  year  be  published  a  traet,  contaiainff  obeer- 
vations  opon  libel.    See  p.  000. 
•  10  April,  Dog.  Ortf. 
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or  value  for  his  attainments,  in  the  hope  of  pre* 
venting  his  opposition,  rather  than  from  any 
expectation  of  his  support;  and  he  calculated 
rightly  upon  the  lord  keeper's  disposition  towards 
him,  for,  either  hurt  by  Bacon's  manner,  of  which 
he  appeared  to  have  complained,  or  from  the 
usual  antipathy  of  common  minds  to  intellectual 
superiority,  the  lord  keeper  represented  to  the 
queen  that  two  lawyers,  of  the  names  of  Brograve 
and  Brathwayte,were  more  meritorious  candidates. 
Of  the  conduct  of  the  lord  keeper  he  felt  and  spoke 
indignantly.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  it  please  your  lord- 
ship but  to  call  to  mind  from  whom  I  am  descend- 
ed, and  by  whom,  next  to  God,  her  majesty,  and 
your  own  virtue,  your  lordship  is  ascended,  I 
know  you  will  have  a  compunction  of  mind  to  do 
me  any  wrong." 

To  Lord  Burleigh  he  applied  as  to  his  relation 
and  patron,  and,  as  a  motive  to  insure  his  protec- 
tion, he  intimated  his  intention  to  devote  himself 
to  legal  pursuits,  an  intimation  likely  to  be  of 
more  efficacy  to  this  statesman  than  the  assurance 
that  the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum  de- 
pended upon  his  success :  and  he  formed  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  lord  treasurer,  who  strongly  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen,  and  kindly  communicated 
to  Bacon  the  motives  by  which  she  was  influenced 
against  him. 

To  Sir  Robert  Cecil  he  also  applied,  as  to  a 
kinsman ;  and,  during  the  course  of  his  solicita- 
tion, having  suspected  that  he  had  been  bribed  by 
his  opponent,  openly  accused  him ;  but,  having 
discovered  his  error,  he  immediately  acknow- 
ledged that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded.  He 
still,  however,  maintained  that  there  had  been 
treachery  somewhere,  and  that  a  word  the  queen 
had  used  against  him  had  been  put  into  her  mouth 
by  Sir  Robert's  messenger. 

Essex,  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  noble  and  ardent 
nature,  endeavoured  to  influence  the  queen  on  be- 
half of  his  friend,  by  every  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed over  her  affections  and  her  understanding ; 
availing  himself  of  the  most  happy  moments  to 
address  her,  refuting  all  the  reasons  which  she 
could  adduce  against  his  promotion,  and  repre- 
senting the  rejection  of  his  suit  as  an  injustice  to 
the  public,  and  a  great  unkindness  to  himself. 
Not  content  with  these  earnest  solicitations,  Es- 
sex applied  to  every  person  by  whom  the  queen 
was  likely  to  be  influenced. 

That  Bacon  had  a  powerful  enemy  was  evinced 
not  only  by  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  dur- 
ing this  protracted  suit,  but  by  the  anger  with 
which  she  met  the  earnest  pleadings  of  Essex ;  by 
her  perpetual  refusals  to  come  to  any  decision, 
and  above  all,  by  her  remarkable  expressions,  that 
"  Bacon  had  a  great  wit,  and  much  learning,  but 
that  in  law  he  could  show  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
knowledge,  and  was  not  deep."  Essex  was  con- 
vinced that  his  enemy  was  the  lord  keeper,  ta 
whom  he  wrote,  desiring  **  that  the  lord  keeper 
(C) 
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would  DO  longer  consider  him  a  suitor  for  Bacon, 
bat  for  himself;  that  upon  him  would  light  &e 
disgrace  as  well  of  the  protraction  as  of  the  refusal 
of  the  suit;  and  complained  with  much  bitterness 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  Bacon's  friends.* 

To  the  queen,  Bacon  applied  by  a  letter  worthy 
of  them  bo^.  He  addressed  her  respectfully,  but 
with  a  full  consciousness  that  hedeserred  the  ap- 
pointment, and  that  he  had  not  deserred  the  re- 
primand he  had  received  from  her  majesty,  for  the 
honest  exercise  of  his  duty  in  parliament.  Apolo- 
gizing for  his  boldness  and  plainness,  he  told  the 
queen,  *«  that  his  mind  turned  upon  other  wheeb 
than  those  of  profit;  that  he  sought  no  great  mat- 
ter, but  a  place  in  his  profession,  often  given  to 
younger  men ;  that  he  had  never  sought  her  but 
by  her  own  desire,  and  that  he  would  not  wrong 
himself  by  doing  it  at  that  time,  when  it  might 
be  thought  he  did  it  for  profit;  and  that  if  her 
majesty  found  other  and  abler  men,  he  should  be 
glad  there  was  such  choice  of  them.'*  This  letter, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  a  jewel.  When  the  queen, 
with  the  usual  property  of  ro3ralty,  not  to  forget, 
mentioned  his  speech  in  parliament  which  yet 
rankled  in  her  mind,  and  with  an  antipathy,  un- 
worthy of  her  love  of  letters,  said,  **hewas  rather 
a  man  of  study,  than  of  practice  and  experience ;" 
he  reminded  her  of  his  father,  who  was  made  so- 
licitor of  the  Augmentation  Ofilce  when  he  was 
only  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  never  prac- 
tised, and  that  Mr.  Brograve,  who  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  lord  keeper,  was  without  prac- 
tice. 

This  contest  lasted  from  April,  1594,  till  No- 
vember, 1595 ;  and  what  at  first  was  merely  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  ^e  queen's  mind,  became  a 
struggle  against  the  ascendency  which  she  was 
conscious  Essex  had  obtained  over  her,  as  she 
more  than  once  urged  that  <«  if  either  party  were 
to  give  way,  it  ought  to  be  Essex ;  that  his  affection 
for  Bacon  should  jrield  to  her  mislike."  Of  this 
latent  cause  Essex  became  sensible,  and  said  to 
Bacon,  «  I  never  found  the  queen  passionate 
against  you  till  I  was  passionate  for  you." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  this  contest,  which  was 
80  long  protracted,  that  success  could  not  compen- 
sate for  the  trouble  of  the  pursuit ;  of  this,  and  the 
difiiculties  of  his  situation,  be  bitterly  complained. 
"To  be,"  he  said,  "  like  a  child  following  a  bird, 

1  TV  tA«  right  honourable  the  lord  kuptr^  *e.— My  very  good 
lord.  The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should  be  Mr. 
Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  maltes  [me]  the  more  industrious  mv- 
self,  and  the  more  earnest  in  soliciting  mine  own  ftiends. 
Upon  me  the  labour  must  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon 
me  the  disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  reAised.  Therefore  I 
pray  your  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as  a  solicitor  only  of 
my  mend's  cause,  but  as  a  party  interested  in  this ;  and  em- 
ploy all  your  lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
fNTOcuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I  know  it 
'Will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet  I  hold  both  my 
friend  and  myself  disgraced  by  this  protraction.  More  I  would 
write,  but  that  I  know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  fHend, 
thia  which  I  have  said  la  enough.  And  so  I  commend  vonr 
lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting,  at  your  lordihip'i 
•'  commandment,— Esasx.  | 


which  when  he  is  nearest  flietfa  away  and  lig^tetk 
a  little  before,  and  then  tiie  child  after  it  again. 
I  am  weary  of  it,  as  also  of  wearying  my  good 
friends." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1596,*  Mr.  Sergeant 
Fleming  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  to  the  sur^ 
prise  of  the  public,  and  the  deep-felt  mortification 
of  Bacon,  and  of  his  patron  and  Mend,  Lord  Essex. 
The  mortification  of  Essex  partook  strongly  of  the 
extremes  of  his  character ;  of  the  generous  regard 
of  wounded  affection,  and  the  bitter  vexation  of 
wounded  pride ;  he  complained  that  a  man  every 
way  worthy  had  «« fared  ill,  because  he  had  made 
him  a  mean  and  dependence ;"  but  he  did  not  rest 
here :  he  generously  undertook  the  care  of  Bacon's 
future  fortunes,  and,  by  the  gift  of  an  estate,  worth 
about  J81800,  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Twicken- 
ham, endeavoured  to  remunerate  him  fpr  his  great 
loss  of  time  and  grievous  disappointment. 

How  bitterly  Bacon  felt  the  disgrace  of  the 
queen's  rejection,  is  apparent  by  his  own  letter, 
where  he  says,  that «« rejected  with  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  no  longer  look  upon  his  friends, 
and  that  he  should  travel,  and  hoped  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  be  offended  that,  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  sun,  he  had  fled  into  the  shade.'' 

His  greatest  annoyance  during  tiiis  contest  had 
arisen  from  the  interruption  of  thoughts  generally 
devoted  to  higher  things.  Afier  a  short  retire- 
ment, «« where  he  once  again  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  contemplation  in  that  sweet  solitariness  which 
collecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eyes  does  the 
sight,"  during  which  he  seems  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  resembling  abarometer,  he  resumed 
his  usual  habits  of  study,  consoled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  worth,  which,  though  it  may  at  first 
imbitter  defeat  from  a  sense  of  injustice,  never 
fails  ultimately  to  mitigate  disappointment,  by 
insuring  the  sympathy  of  the  wise  and  the  good. 

This  cloud  soon  passed  away ;  for,  though  Ba- 
con had  stooped  to  politics,  his  mind,  when  he 
resumed  his  natural  position,  was  far  above  the 
agitation  of  disappointed  ambition.  During  his 
retirement  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  expressing  his 
submission  to  the  providence  of  God,  which  he 
says  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  "  iolerare  Jugum 
injuventiUe  meat**  and  assuring  her  majesty  that 
her  service  should  not  be  injured  by  any  want  of 
his  exertions.  His  forbearance  was  not  lost  upon 
the  queen,  who,  satisfied  with  her  victory,  soon 
afterwards,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  em- 
ployed him  in  her  service:  and  some  effort  was 
made  to  create  a  new  vacancy  by  the  advancement 
of  Fleming. 

During  the  contest,  die  University  of  Cambridge 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  he  had  in  the  first  throes  of  vexation  de- 
clared his  intention  of  retiring  tiiere,  a  resolution, 
which,  unfortunately  for  philosophy,  he  did  not 
put  into  practice. 

•  Soe  Dog.  Orif .  Jnd. 
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In  tbe  year  1596  Bacon  o<Hnpleted  a  valoable 
tract  upon  the  elements  and  use  of  the  common 
kw.  It  conaists  in  the  first  part  of  twenty-five 
legal  maxims,  as  specimens  selected  from  three 
hundred,  in  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish  in 
^  science  of  law,  as  he  was  to  establish  in  all 
science,  general  truths  for  the  diminution  of  indi- 
Tidual  labour,  and  the  foundation  of  ^ture  disco- 
Teries :  and,  his  opinion  being  that  general  tru&s 
could  be  discovered  only  by  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  particulars,  he  proceeded  in  this  work  upon 
the  plan  suggested  in  his  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  second  part  he  explains  the  use  of  the 
law  for  the  security  of  persons,  reputation,  and 
property  ;  which,  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
advance  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  action, 
he  well  knew  and  always  inculcated,  was  to  be 
obtained  only,  by  the  strength  of  the  law  restrain- 
ing and  directing  individual  strength.^  In  Or- 
pl^us^s  Theatre,  he  says,  **  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled,  and  forgetting  &eir  several  appetites, 
some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  and  some  of  quarrel, 
stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to  the  airs 
and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no 
sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  men :  who  ar6  are  full  of  savage  and 
unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge, 
which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to 
laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence, 
and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  and  ha- 
fangues;  so  long  is  society  and  peace  maintained; 
hnt  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and 
tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve 
into  anarchy  and  confusion/' 

His  prefiice  contains  his  favourite  doctrine,  that 
♦*- there  is  a  debt  of  obligation  from  every  member 
of  a  profession  to  assist  in  improving  the  science 
in  which  he  has  successfully  practised,''  and  he 
dedicated  his  work  to  the  queen,  as  a  sheaf  and 
cluster  of  fruit  of  the  good  and  favourable  season 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  from  the  influence  of  her 
ha^py  government,  by  which  the  people  were 
taught  that  part  of  the  study  of  a  good  prince  was 
to  adOTn  and  honour  times  of  peace  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  laws.  Although  this  tract  was 
written  in  the  year  1596,  and  although  he  was 
always  a  great  admirer  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death. 

The  exertions  which  had  been  made  by  Essex 
to  obtain  the  solicitorship  for  his  friend,  and  his 
generous  anxiety  to  mitigate  his  disappointment, 
had  united  them  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1596,  Essex  was  appointed 
to  the  conmiand  of  an  expedition  against  Spain ; 
and  though  he  was  much  troubled  during  the  em- 
t»arkation  of  his  troops,  by  the  want  of  discipline 
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ki  the  soldiery,  chiefly  volunteers,  and  by  the  con- 
tentions of  their  oflicers,  too  equal  to  be  easily 
conmianded,  yet  he  did  not  forget  the  interests  of 
Bacon,  but  wrote  from  Plymouth  to  the  new- 
placed  lord  keeper,  and  all  his  friends  in  power, 
strongly  recommending  him  to  their  protection. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1597  his  first  pub- 
lication appeared.  It  is  a  small  12mo.  volume  of 
Essays,  Religious  Meditations,  and  a  table  of  the 
Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  In  his  dedication  to 
his  loving  and  beloved  brother,  he  states  that  he 
published  to  check  the  circulation  of  spurious 
copies,  '*  like  some  owners  of  orchards,  who  ga- 
thered the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  to  prevent  steal- 
ing;" and  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  volume  contrary,  but  rather 
medicinable  to  religion  and  manners,  and  his  hope 
that  tiie  Essays  would,  to  use  his  own  words, 
«'  be  like  ^e  late  new  halfpence,  which,  though 
the  pieces  were  small,  &e  silver  was  good." 

Tlie  Essays,  which  are  ten^  in  nimiber,  abound 
with  condensed  thought  and  practical  wisdom, 
neatly,  pressly,  and  weightily  stated,'  and,  like 
all  his  early  works,  are  simple,  without  imagery. 
They  are  written  in  his  favourite  style  of  aphor- 
isms, although  each  essay  is  apparently  a  con- 
tinued work  ;*  and  wi&out  that  love  of  antithesis 
and  false  glitter  to  which  tru^  and  justness  of 
thought  is  firequently  sacrificed  by  the  writers  of 
maxmis. 

Ano&er  edition,  wi&  a  translation  of  the  Me- 
ditationee  Sacre,  was  published  in  the  next  year ; 
and  a  third  in  1613,  when  he  was  solicitor-general ; 
and  a  fourth  in  1625,  the  year  before  his  death. 

The  essays  in  the  subsequent  editions  are 
much  augrmented,  according  to  his  own  words ; 
«« I  always  alter  when  I  add,  so  that  nothing  is 
finished  till  all  his  finished,"  and  they  are  adorned 
by  happy  and  familiar  illustration,  as  in  the  essay 
of  «*  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  self,"  which  concludes 
in  the  edition  of  1625  with  the  following  extract, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  previous  edition : — "  Wis- 
dom for  a  man's  self  is  in  many  branches  thereof 
a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that 
will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it 

•  1.  or  Study. 
S.  Of  Discoursfi. 
8.  Of  CeremonieB  and  Reipect. 

4.  OfPoUowera  and  Friends. 

5.  Suitors. 

6.  Of  Expense. 

7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

8.  Of  Honour  and  Reputation. 
0.  Of  Faction. 

10.  Of  Necociating.  .      . 

I  See  Bon  Jonson's  descripUon  of  bis  speaking  in  parlia- 
ment, ante.  25.  ,  .        .,    __^ 

«  The  following  Is  selectod  as  a  specimen  ft-ombls  first 
essay  **0/5tiu2]r;**  ^  ,w      ^ 

IT  Reade  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  bot  to  waif  h  and 
consider.  ^  n       m 

IT  Some  bookes  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swaUowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.  That  is,  some 
bookes  are  to  be  read  only  in  partes  j  others  to  bo  read  bat 
cursorily,  and  some  few  to  be  read  whoUy  and  with  dUlgenca 
and  attention.  ,.      ,.     «»«#k- 

IF  Histories  make  men  wise,  poeu  witUe,  the  matlia. 
maticks  subtle,  natural  philosophie  deepe,  moral,  grart ;  lo- 
gicke,  and  rbetoricke  able  to  contend. 
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ML  It  is  ^e  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out 
tie  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  who  shed  tears  when 
they  would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially 
to  be  noted  is,  ^at  those  which,  as  Cicero  says 
of  Pompey,  are  aui  amarUes  sine  rivali,  are  many 
times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have  all 
their  time  sacrificed  to  ^emselves,  ^ey  become 
in  the  end  themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self- 
wisdom  to  have  pinioned." 

So  in  the  essay  upon  Adversity,  on  which  he 
had  deeply  reflected,  before  the  edition  of  1625, 
when  it  first  appeared,  he  says :  ^  The  virtue  of 
prosperity  is  temperance,  ihe  virtue  of  adversity 
is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  &e  more  heroieal 
virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  fiavour.  Yet  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  haip, 
you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ; 
and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured 
more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the 
felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  wi^out 
many  fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle- 
works and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a 
lightsome  ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  heart  by  the  pleasures  of  Ae  eye. 
Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most 
fragrant  when  Aey  are  incensed,  or  crushed  :  for 
prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 
doth  best  discover  virtue." 

The  essays  were  immediately  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  into  Latin  by  some  of  his 
friends,  amongst  whom  were  Hacket,  Bishop  of 
Litchfield,  and  his  constant,  afiectionate  friend, 
Ben  Jonson.^ 

His  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  work  is 
thus  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester :  «« As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  par- 
ticulars of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but  as  the  re- 
creations of  my  otiier  studies,  and  in  that  manner 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  these  kind  of  writings  would,  with 
less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  3rield  more  lus- 
tre and  reputation  to  my  name  than  the  others  I 
have  in  hand." 

Although  it  was  not  likely  that  such  lustre  and 
reputation  would  dazzle  him,  the  admirer  of  Pho- 
cion,"  who,  when  applauded,  turned  to  one  of  his 
friends,  and  asked, «« what  have  I  said  amiss  V 
al^Gugh  popular  judgment  was  not  likely  to  mis- 
lead him  who  con6ludes  his  observations  upon 
the  objections  to  learning  and  the  advantages  of 
knowledge?  by  sa3ring,  "  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 

t  Tenntoon.    Bee  note  (a),  p.  SM. 
•  Apothegm  30. 


pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  me,  by 
any  pleading  of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judgmenteither 
of  ^sop's  cock,  that  preferred  &e  barleycorn  before 
the  gem ;  or  of  Midas,  &at,  being  chosen  judge  be- 
tween Apollo,  president  of  the  muses,  and  Pan, 
god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty ;  or  of  Paris, 
that  judged  for  beauty  and  love  against  wisdom 
and  power.  For  these  things  continue  as  they 
have  been ;  but  so  will  that  also  continue  where-^ 
upon  learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth 
not.  «  Justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis :'  "*" 
yet  he  seems  to  have  undervalued  ^is  little  work, 
which,  for  two  centuries,  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  every  lover  of  knowledge  and  of  beauty, 
and  is  now  so  well  appreciated,  that  a  celebrated 
professor  of  our  own  times  truly  says:  «*The 
small  volume  to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of 
« Essays,'  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works,  is  one  of  those  where  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius  appears  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  the  novelty  and  depth  of  his  reflections 
of^n  receiving  a  strong  relief  firom  the  triteness 
of  the  subject.  It  may  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet  after  the  twentiedt 
perusal  one  seldom  fails  to  remark  in  it  something 
overlooked  before.  This,  indeed,  is  a  charact^- 
istic  of  all  Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  inexhaustible  aliment  ihej 
furnish  to  our  own  thoughts,  and  the  sympathetic 
activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid  faculties."* 

During  his  life,  six  or  more  editions,  which 
seem  to  have  been  pirated,  were  published ;  and, 
after  his  death,  two  spurious  essays  "  Of  Death," 
and  «  Of  a  King,"  the  only  au&entic  posthumous 
essay  being  ihe  fragment  of  an  essay  on  Fame, 
which  was  published  by  his  friend  and  chaplain. 
Dr.  Rawley. 

The  sacred  meditations,  which  are  twelve  in 
number,'  are  in  the  first  edition  in  Latin,  and 
have  been  partly  incorporated  into  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Essays,  and  into  the  Advancement 
of  Learning. 

The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  are  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  were  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,"  in  his  tract  on  Rhetoric. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  his  first  work,  whicli 
was  gratefully  received  by  his  learned  contempo-  > 
raries,  as  the  little  cloud  seen  by  the  prophet,  and 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  showers  that  would 
fertilize  the  whole  country. 

•  See  p.  184  *  Dogald  Stewart. 

■  Of  tlie  Work!  of  God  and  Man. 

Of  the  Miracles  of  our  SaTioar. 

Of  the  Innocency  of  the  Pore,  and  the  Wlidom  of  tii»^ 
Serpent. 

Of  the  Exalution  of  Charity. 

Of  the  Moderation  of  Caret. 

Of  Earthly  Hope. 

Of  Hypocrites. 

Of  Impottorf . 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  Imposture. 

Of  Atheism. 

Of  Heresies. 

Of  the  Church  and  the  Berlptara. 
«  See  p.  816. 
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Wliile,  in  tiiis  year,  the  EmA  of  Eeeex  was  pre- 
(anng  for  his  royage,  Baoon  eommQnicated  to 
4im  bis  iBtention  of  makingr  a  praposal  of  mar- 
xiage  to  the  Lady  Hatton,  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Sir  Willtam  Hatton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cadi,  and  deaiied  his  lordship's  interest  in  sup- 
port of  his  pretensions,  trusting,  he  said,  ^ituA 
the  beams  ^  his  lordship's  pen  might  dissolTe 
the  coldness  of  his  fortone."  Essex,  with  his 
wonted  seal,  warmly  adTOcated  the  cause  of  his 
friend;  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  iamB  to  the 
ficther  and  mother  of  the  lady,  assuring  them  «*  that 
if  Bacon's  suit  had  been  to  his  own  sister  or 
daughter,  he  would  as  confidently  further  it,  as 
he  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  them."  Neither 
Bacon's  merit,  or  the  generous  warmth  of  his 
noble  patron  touched  the  heart  of  the  lady,  who, 
fortunately  for  Bacon,  afterwards  becaiiie  &e  wife 
of  his  great  riral,  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

In  this  year  he  seems  to  hare  been  in  great  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  which,  howerer  &ey  may  have 
interrupted,  did  not  present  his  studies ;  for,  amidst 
his  professional  and  political  labours,  he  publii^- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  his  essays,^  and  composed  a 
law  tract,  not  published  until  some  years  after  his 
death,  entitled  the  History  of  the  Alienation  Of- 


In  the  year  1599,  the  celebrated  case  of  Per- 
petuities, which  had  been  argued  many  times  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  was,  on  account  of 
its  difficulty  and  great  importance,  ordered  to  be 
argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the 
judges  of  England ;'  and  after  a  first  argument 
by  Coke,  Solicitor-General,  a  second  argument 
was  directed,  and  Bacon  was  selected  to  discharge 
^us  aiduonft  duty,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  given 
hia  whole  mind ;  and  although  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  report,  states  that  he  did  not  hear  the  argru- 
ments,  the  case  is  reported  at  great  length,  and 
the  reasoning  has  not  been  lost,  for  the  manuscript 
exists,  and  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  in  his 
reading  on  the  statute  of  uses  to  the  society  of 
Cray's  Inn. 

He  thus  commences  his  address  to  the  students : 
**  I  have  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  &is  realm 
are  tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea, 
in  such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 
say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good,  and  what 
will  not.  Neither  is  this  any  lack  or  default  in 
the  pilots,  the  grave  and  learned  judges;  but  the 
tides  and  currents  of  received  error,  and  unwar- 
ranted and  abusive  experience  have  been  so  strong, 
as  ^y  were  not  able  to  keep  a  right  course  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  Herein,  though  I  could  not 
be  ignorant  either  of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
which  he  that  taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or 

>  It  dMrera  ftom  the  edition  of  1507  only  in  having  the  Me- 
diutiones  Sacre  in  BncUeh  instead  of  Latin. 
.  s  1  Coke,  Itl,  p.  S87. 


much  less  of  my  own  nnableness,  which  I  ha4 
continual  sense  and  feeling  of;  yet,  becanse  I 
had  more  means  of  absolution  than  the  younger 
sort,  and  more  leisure  than  the  greater  sort,  I  dM 
think  it  not  impossible  to  work  some  profitable 
effect;  the  rafter  because  where  tn  inferior  wit 
is  bent  and  constant  upon  one  subject,  he  shall 
many  times,  with  patience  and  meditation,  dis- 
solve and  undo  many  of  the  knots,  which  a  great> 
er  wit,  distracted  with  many  matters,  would  rather 
cut  in  two  than  unknit :  and,  at  the  least,  if  my 
invention  or  judgrment  be  too  barren  or  too  weak, 
yet  by  the  beirafit  of  other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dis- 
pose or  digest  the  authorities  and  opinions  which 
are  in  cases  of  uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as 
they  should  take  light  one  from  another,  though 
they  took  no  light  from  me." 

He  then  proceeds  in  a  luminous  exposition  of 
the  statute,  of  which  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  our 
times,*  says :  «« Lord  Bacon's  reading  on  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses  is  a  very  profound  treatise  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  shows  tiiat  he  had 
ihe  clearest  conception  of  one  of  the  most  ^strase 
parts  of  our  law.  What  might  we  not  have  ex- 
pected from  the  hands  of  such  a  master,  if  his 
vast  mind  had  not  so  embraced  within  its  com- 
pass the  whole  field  of  science,  as  very  much  to 
detach  him  from  his  professional  studies  1" 

There  is  an  observation  of  4he  same  nature  by 
a  celebrated  professor  in  another  department  of 
science.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  in  his  History 
of  Biusic,  says,  <«Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural 
History,  has  given  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
touching  music,  that  show  him  to  have  not  been 
barely  a  philosopher,  an  inquirer  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  sound,  but  a  master  of  the  science  of 
harmony,  and  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  precepts  of  musical  composition."  And,  in 
coincidence  with  his  lordship's  sentiments  of  har- 
mony, he  quotes  the  following  passage :  "The 
sweetest  and  best  harmony  is  when  every  part  or 
instrument  is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation 
of  them  all,  which  requireth  to  stand  some  dis- 
tance off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixtures  of  perAimes, 
or  the  taking  of  the  smells  of  several  flowers  in 
the  air." 

With  these  legal  and  literary  occupations  he 
continued  without  intermission  his  parliamentary 
exertions,  there  not  having  been  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  queen's  reign  any  debate  in  which  he 
was  not  a  distinguished  speaker,  or  any  important 
committee  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

Early  in  the  year  1599,  a  large  body  of  the  } 
Irish,  denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  hunt- 
ed  Mke  wild  beasts  by  an  insolent  soldiery,  fled 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  sheltered  themselves 
in  their  marshes  and  forests,  and  grew  every  day 
more  intractable  and  dangerous;  it  became  no 
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eessary,  ^erefore,  that  some  Tigorous  measuies 
should  be  adopted  to  restrain  their  excesses. 

A  powerful  army  was  raised,  of  which  the  com- 
mand was  intended  by  ihe  queen  to  be  conferred 
upon  Lord  Moun^oy;  but  Essex  solicited  an 
employment,  which  at  once  gratified  his  ambition 
and  suited  the  ardour  of  his  character,  and  which 
his  enemies  sought  for  him  more  zealously  than 
his  Mends,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  the  queen's  hr 
TOUT,  from  the  certainty  of  his  absence  from  court, 
and  ^e  probable  frilure  of  his  expedition* 

From  the  year  1596  till  this  period  there  had 
been  scnne  interruption  of  the  intimacy  between 
Bacon  and  Essex,  arising  from  the  honest  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  of  the  unwise  and  unworthy 
use  which  Essex  made  of  his  power  oTor  the 
queen.  Notwithstanding  &e  temporary  estrange- 
ment which  this  difference  of  opinion  occasioned, 
Essex  was  unwilling  to  aceept  this  important  com- 
mand without  consulting  his  intelligent  friend. 

Bacon's  narratiye  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
both  parties.  He  says,  ««Sure  I  am  (&ough  I 
can  arrogate  nothing  to  myself  but  that  I  was  a 
faithful  remembrance  to  his  lordship)  ^at  while 
I  had  most  credit  with  him  his  fortune  went  on 
best  And  yet  in  two  main  points  we  always 
directly  and  contradictorily  differed,  which  I  will 
mention  to  your  lordship,  because  it  giveth  light 
to  all  that  followed.  The  one  was,  I  ever  set  this 
down,  that  the  only  course  to  be  held  with  the 
queen  was  by  obsequiousness  and  observance; 
and  I  remember  I  would  usually  engage  confi- 
dently, that  if  he  would  take  that  course  constant- 
ly, and  with  choice  of  good  particulars  to  express 
it,  the  queen  would  be  brought  in  time  to  Assue- 
Tus'  question,  to  ask,  what  should  be  done  to  the 
man  that  the  king  would  honour  ?  meaning,  that 
her  goodness  was  without  limit,  where  &ere  was 
a  true  concurrence,  which  I  knew  in  her  nature 
to  be  true.  My  lord,  on  the  other  side,  had  a 
settled  opinion,  that  the  queen  could  be  brought 
to  nothing  but  by  a  kind  of  necessity  and  author- 
ity; and  I  well  remember,  when  by  violent 
courses  at  any  time  he  had  got  his  will,  he  would 
ask  me:  Now, sir,  whose  principles  be  true?  And 
I  would  again  say  to  him :  My  lord,  these  courses 
be  like  to  hot  waters,  they  will  help  at  a  pang ; 
but  if  you  use  them,  you  shall  spoil  ihe  stomach, 
and  you  shall  be  fain  still  to  make  them  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  yet  in  the  end  they  will  lese 
their  operation :  with  much  other  variety,  where- 
with I  used  to  touch  that  string.  Another  point 
was,  that  I  always  vehemently  dissuaded  him 
from  seeking  greatness  by  a  military  dependence, 
or  by  a  popular  dependence,  as  that  which  would 
breed  in  ^e  queen  jealousy,  in  himself  presump- 
tion, and  in  the  state  perturbation;  aiki  I  did 
usually  compare  them  to  Icarus'  two  wings,  which 
were  joined  on  with  wax,  and.  would  make  him 
venture  to  soar  too  high,  and  then  fail  him  at  the 
height.    And  I  would  further  say  unto  him :  My 


lord,  stand  upon  two  feet,  and  fly  not  upon  two 
wings.  The  two  feet  are  the  two  kinds  of  justice, 
commutative  and  distributive :  use  your  greatness 
for  advancing  of  merit  and  virtue,  and  relieving 
wrongs  and  burdens;  you  shall  need  no  other  art 
or  fineness :  but  he  would  tell  me,  that  opinion 
came  not  from  my  mind,  but  from  my  robe.  But 
this  difference  in  two  points  so  main  and  material, 
bred  in  process  of  time  a  discontinuance  of  pri- 
vateness  (as  it  is  the  manner  of  men  seldom  to 
communicate  where  they  think  their  courses  not 
approved)  between  his  lordship  and  myself;  so 
as  I  was  not  called  nor  advised  with  for  some 
year  and  a  half  before  his  lordship's  going  into 
Ireland,  as  in  former  time:  yet  neverthdess, 
touching  his  going  into  Ireland,  it  pleased  him 
expressly  and  in  a  set  manner  to  dedre  mine 
opinion  and  counse^."^ 

Thus  consulted.  Bacon,  with  prophetic  wisdom^^ 
warned  him  of  the  ruin  that  would  inevitably  re- 
sult frt>m  his  acceptance  of  an  appointment,  at- 
tended not  only  with  peculiar  difilculties,  which 
from  habit  and  temper  he  was  unfit  to  encounter,, 
but  also  with  the  certain  loss  of  the  queen's  fa-^ 
vour,  from  his  absence,  and  the  constant  plotting 
of  his  enemies.  Essex  heard  this  advice,  urged* 
as  it  was,  with  an  anxiety  almost  parental,  as 
advice  is  generally  heard  when  opposed*  to  strong 
passion.  It  was  totally  disregarded.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Bacon  to  hear  his  own  words.  He 
says:  ««I  did  not  only  dissuade,  but  protest 
against  his  going,  telling  him  with  as  much  ve- 
hemency  and  asseveration  as  I  could,  that  absence 
in  ^at  kind  would  exulcerate  the  queen's  mind, 
whereby  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  carry 
himself  so  as  to  give  her  sufilcient  contentment; 
nor  for  her  to  carry  herself  so  as  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient countenance,  which  would  be  ill  for  her,  ilk 
for  him,  and  ill  for  the  state.  And  because  i 
would  omit  no  argument,  I  remember  I  stood  also 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  action:  many  other 
reasons  I  used,  so  as  I  am  sure  I  never  in  any 
thing  in  my  lifetime  dealt  with  him  in  like  ear- 
nestness by  speech,  by  writing,  and  by  all  the 
means  I  could  devise.  For  I  did  as  plainly  see 
his  overthrow  chained,  as  it  were  by  destiny,  to 
ihsi  journey,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  ground 
a  judgment  upon  future  contingents.  But  my 
lord,  howsoever  his  ear  was  open,  yet  his  heart  and 
resolution  was  shut  against  that  advice,  whereby 
his  ruin  might  have  been  prevented."* 

It  did  not  require  Bacon's  sagacity  to  foresee 
these  sad  consequences.  Elizabeth  had  given  an 
unwilling  assent  to  the  appointment,  and,  though 
accustomed  to  yield  to  the  vehement  demands  of 
her  favourite,  was  neither  blind  to  his  faults,  or 
slow  in  remembering  them,  when  his  absence 
gave  her  time  for  reflection ;  but  she  shared  with 
all  monarchs  the  common  wish  to  obtain  the  dis^ 
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inteiested  affection  of  those  whom  she  distin- 
goished  with  her  fevour. 

By  the  loes  of  Leicester,  and  ^e  recent  death 
of  Burleigh,  she  was  lef^  in  ihe  decline  of  her 
life  '^  in  a  solitude  of  friends,"  when  Essex,  of  a 
character  more  congenial  to  the  queen  than  either 
of  those  noblemen,  became,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  candidate  for  court  &Your. 
Well  read,  highly  bom,  accomplished,  and  im- 
bued with  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  times,  he 
amused  her  by  his  gayety,  and  flattered  her  by  his 
gallantry ;  the  rash  ingenuousness  of  his  temper 
gave  an  air  of  sincerity  to  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, while  strengrth  of  will,  and  a  daring  and 
lofty  spirit  like  her  own,  lessened  the  distance 
between  them,  and  completed  the  ascendency 
which  he  gained  over  her  affections;  an  ascend- 
ency which,  even  if  the  queen  had  not  been  sur- 
rounded by  his  rivals  and  enemies,  could  not  but 
be  diminished  by  his  absence. 

In  March,  1599,  he  was  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and,  attended  wi^  the  flower  of  &e  nobi- 
lity and  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  quitted 
London,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  arrived 
at  Dublin.  From  this  time  until  his  return,  the 
whole  of  his  actions  were  marked  by  a  strong 
determination  that  his  will  should  be  paramount 
to  that  of  the  queen. 

The  first  indication  of  his  struggle  for  power 
was  the  appointment,  against  the  express  wish  of 
the  queen,  of  his  friend.  Lord  Sou^ampton,  to  be 
general  of  the  horse,  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
scind. Essex,  who  had  much  personal  courage, 
and  who  would  have  distinguished  himself  at  a 
tournament,  or  a  passage  at  arms,  being  totally 
unfit  to  manage  an  expedition  requiring  all  the 
sldU,  experience,  and  patient  endurance  of  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  the  whole  campaign  was  a  series  of 
rash  enterprise,  neglected  opportunity,  and  relax- 
ed discipline,  involving  himself  and  his  country 
in  defeat  and  disgrace.  By  this  ill-advised  con- 
duct he  so  completely  aliened  the  minds  of  his 
soldiers,  that  they  were  put  to  flight  by  an  infe- 
rior number  of  the  enemy ;  at  which  Essex  was  so 
much  enraged,  that  he  cashiered  all  the  officers, 
and  decimated  the  men. 

Bacon,  seeing  how  truly  he  had  prophesied,  and 
observing  the  pain  felt  by  the  queen,  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  prevent  his  ruin  in 
her  affections.  "  After  my  lord's  going,"  he  says, 
**  I  saw  then  how  true  a  prophet  I  was,  in  regard 
of  the  evident  alteration  which  naturally  succeed- 
ed in  the  queen*s  mind ;  and  thereupon  I  was  still 
in  watch  to  find  the  best  occasion  that  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  power  I  could  either  take  or  minister, 
to  pull  him  out  of  the  fire  if  it  had  been  possible; 
and  not  long  after,  methought  I  saw  some  over- 
ture thereof,  which  I  apprehended  readily,  a  par- 
ticularity I  think  be  known  to  very  few,  and  the 
which  I  do  the  rather  relate  unto  your  lordship, 
because  I  hear  it  should  be  talked,  that  while  my 


lord  was  in  Ireland  I  revealed  some  matters  against 
him,  or  I  cannot  tell  what;  which,  if  it  were  not 
a  mere  slander  as  the  rest  is,  but  had  any,  thpugh 
never  so  Uttle  c<^our,  was  surely  upon  this  oo^ 
sion.  The  queen  one  day  at  Nonsuch,  a  little  (as^ 
I  remember)  before  Cuffes  coming  over,  I  attend- 
ing on  her,  showed  a  passionate  distaste  of  my 
lord's  proceedings  in  Ireland,  as  if  they  were  un- 
fortunate, without  judgment,  contemptuous,  and 
not  without  some  private  end  of  his  own,  and  all 
that  might  be,  and  was  pleased,  as  she  spake  of 
it  to  many  that  she  trusted  least,  so  to  fell  into 
the  like  speech  with  me ;  whereupon  I,  who  was 
still  awake,  and  true  to  my  grounds  which  I 
thought  surest  for  my  lord's  good,  said  to  this 
effect:  Madam,  I  know  not  the  particulais  of 
estate,  and  I  know  this,  that  princes'  actions*  must 
have  no  abrupt  periods  or  conclusions,  but  other- 
wise I  would  think,  that  if  you  had  my  Lord  of 
Essex  here  with  a  white  st^  in  his  hand,  as  my 
Lord  of  Leicester  had,  and  continued  him  still 
about  you  for  society  to  yourself,  and  for  an  ho^ 
nour  and  ornament  to  your  attendance  and  court  in 
the  eyes  of  your  people,  and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  then  were  he  in  his  right  element; 
for,  to  discontent  him  as  yon  do,  and  yet  to  put 
arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  may  be  a  kind  of 
temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and 
unruly.  And  therefore  if  you  would  imponere 
bonam  clausuJamj  and  send  for  him,  and  satisfy 
him  with  honour  near  you,  if  your  affairs,  which 
(as  I  have  said)  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  will 
permit  it,  I  think  were  the  best  way."* 

These  kind  exertions  for  his  friend  were,  how- 
ever, wholly  defeated  by  the  haughtiness  and  im- 
prudence of  Essex,  who,  to  the  just  remonstrances 
of  the  queen,  gave  no  o&er  answers  than  peevish 
complaints  of  his  enemies ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  persons,  he,  without  her  permission, 
returned  to  England,  arrived  before  any  person 
could  be  apprized  of  his  intention,  and,  the  queen 
not  being  in  London,  he,  with9ui  stopping  to 
change  his  dress,  or  to  take  any  refreshment,  pro- 
ceeded to  Nonsuch,  where  the  court  was  held. 
Travel-stained  as  he  was,  he  sought  the  queen  in 
her  chamber,  and  found  her  newly  risen,  with  her 
hair  about  her  face.  He  kneeled  to  her,  and  kiss- 
ed her  hands.  Elizabeth,  taken  by  surprise,  gave 
way  to  all  her  partiality  for  him,  and  to  the  plea- 
sure she  always  had  in  his  company.  He  left 
her  presence  well  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
tanked  Grod,  though  he  had  suffered  much  trou- 
ble and  storm  abroad,  that  he  found  a  sweet  calm 
at  home.  He  had  another  conference  for  an  hour 
with  the  queen  before  midday,  from  which  he  re- 
turned well  contented  with  his  future  prospects, 
receiving  the  visits  of  the  whole  cotirt,  Cecil  and 
his  party  excepted." 

t  Bacon*!  Apology. 
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During  tiie  day  tiie  queen  saw  her  ministers.^ 
After  dinner  he  found  her  mueh  changed :  she  re- 
<»iTed  him  coldly,  and  appointed  the  lords  to  hear 
Mm  in  council  that  very  afternoon.  After  sitting 
an  hour,  they  adjourned  the  court  to  a  full  council 
on  the  next  day;  hut,  hetween  eleven  and  twelve 
at  night,  an  order  came  from  the  queen  that  Essex 
should  keep  his  chamher.* 

On  the  next  day  ^e  lords  met  in  council,  and 
presented  a  favourahle  report  to  the  queen,  who 
said  ^e  would  pause  and  consider  it,  Essex  still 
<$ontinuing  captive  in  his  chamber,*  from  whence 
the  queen  ordered  him  to  be  committed  into  cus- 
tody, lest,  having  his  liberty,  he  might  be  far 
wi^drawn  from  his  duty  tiirougfa  the  corrupt 
<30un8els  of  turbulent  men,  not  however  to  any 
prison,  lest  she  might  seem  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
her  ancient  favour,  but  to  the  lord  keeper's,  at 
York  House,  to  which  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
taken  from  Nonsuch.* 

Bacon's  steady  friendship  again  manifested  it- 
self. He  wrote  to  Essex  the  moment  he  heard 
ot  his  arrival,  and  in  an  interview  between  them, 
he  urged  the  advice  which  he  had  communicated 
in  his  letter.  This  letter  and  advice  are  fortu- 
nately preserved.  In  his  letter  he  says :  My  lord, 
conceiving  that  your  lordship  came  now  up  in  the 
person  of  a  good  servant  to  see  your  sovereign 
mistress,  which  kind  of  compliments  are  many 
times  '^  instar  magnorum  meritorura  ;'*  and  there- 
fore ^at  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man's,  and  more  yours  than  any  man.  To  these 
salutations,  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  Grod  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  «'qui8  putasset?"  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  I  wish  you  do  not 
find  another  ^"quis  putasset,"  in  ^e  manner  of 
taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is  as 
he  said,  "nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;"  and  Aat 
your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  circum- 
-spection  and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the  best. 
So  referring  all  to  sometime  that  I  may  attend 
you,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best  preservation. 

And  his  advice  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon :  "Well, 
the  next  news  that  I  heard,  was  ^at  my  lord  was 
<x)me  over,  and  that  he  was  committed  to  his 
<$hamber  for  leaving  Ireland  without  the  queen's 
license :  this  was  at  Nonsuch,  where  (as  my  duty 
was)  I  came  to  his  lordship,  and  talked  with  him 
privately  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  asked 
mine  opinion  of  the  course  that  was  taken  with 
him;  I  told  him :  My  lord,  nubeettla  ett,  tito  tran- 
Mint:  it  is  but  a  mist;  but  shall  I  tell  your  lord- 

<  See  Sydney  Paperi.  M ichaelmai  day  at  noon,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  1S8,)  containing  the  account  of  tbe  different  persona  who 
hastened  to  court  on  that  day. 
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ship  it  is  as  mists  are,  if  it  go  upwards,  it  may 
perhaps  cause  a  shower,  if  downwards  it  will 
clear  up.  And  therefore,  good  my  lord,  carry  it 
so,  as  you  take  away  by  all  means  all  umbrages 
and  distastes  from  the  queen,  and  especially  if 
I  were  worthy  to  advise  you,  (as  I  have  been  by 
yourself  thought,  and  now  your  question  imports 
the  continuance  of  that  opinion,)  observe  three 
points :  first,  make  not  this  cessation  or  peace, 
which  is  concluded  with  Tyrone,  as  a  service 
wherein  you  glory,  but  as  a  shuffling  up  of  a  pro- 
secution which  was  not  very  fortunate.  Next, 
represent  not  to  the  queen  any  necessity  of  estate^ 
whereby,  as  by  a  coercion  or  wrench,  she  should 
think  herself  enforced  to  send  you  back  into  Ire- 
land; but  leave  it  to  her.  ThLrdly,  seek  access, 
importune,  opportune,  seriously,  sportingly,  every 
way.  I  remember  my  lord  was  willing  to  hear 
me,  but  spake  very  few  words,  and  shaked  his 
head  sometimes,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  in  the 
wrong;  but  sure  I  am,  he  did  just  contrary  in 
every  one  of  these  three  points."* 

Afler  his  committal  to  the  lord  keeper's,  there 
was  great  fluctuation  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
his  probable  fate.  On  one  day  the  hope  of  his 
restoration  to  favour  prevailed;  on  the  next,  as 
the  queen,  by  brooding  over  the  misconduct  of 
Essex,  by  additional  accounts  of  the  consequences 
of  his  errors  in  Ireland,  by  turbulent  speeches  and 
seditious  pamphlets,  was  much  exasperated,  his 
ruin  was  predicted.  Pamphlets  were  circulated 
and  suppressed;  there  were  various  conferences 
at  York  House  between  the  different  statesmen 
and  Essex;  and  it  was  ultimately  determined  that 
the  matter  should  be  investigated,  not  by  public 
accusation,  but  by  a  declstration  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, in  the  absence  of  Essex,  of  the  nature  of  his 
misconduct.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  queen's 
conflict  between  public  opinion  and  her  affection 
for  Essex.* 

In  this  perplex!^  she  consulted  Bacon,  who 
from  &is,  and  from  any  proceeding,  earnestly 
dissuaded  the  queen,  and  warned  her  that,  from 
the  popularity  of  Essex  and  this  unusual  mode 
of  accusation,  it  would  be  said  that  justice  had 
her  balance  taken  from  her;  and  that,  instead  of 
promoting,  it  would  interrupt  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. She  heard  and  was  offended  with  his  advice, 
and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  At  an  as- 
sembly of  privy  councillors,  of  judges,  and  of 
statesmen,  held  on  the  30th  of  November,  they 
declared,  wi^out  his  being  heard  in  his  defence, 
the  nature  of  Essex's  misconduct;  a  proceeding 
which,  as  Bacon  foretold,  and  which  the  queen 
too  late  acknowledged,  aggravated  the  public  dis- 
content. At  this  assembly  Bacon  was  not  pre- 
sent, which,  when  his  absence  was  mentioned  by 
the  queen,  he  excused  by  indisposition.^ 

•  Bacon's  Apology,  vol.  tl.  p.  S36. 

•  Sydney  Papers,  181—189. 
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Bteon's  aeeoant  of  this  proceeding  is  as  fol 
kfirs:  "Trnmediately  after  the  queen  had  thought 
tt  a  eooiBe  (which  was  also  executed)  to  have 
seiBewhat  published  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  the 
flatisiaction  of  the  world,  touching  mj  lord  of 
Essex  his  restraint,  and  m  j  lord  of  Essex  not  to 
be  called  to  it,  but  occasion  to  be  taken  by  reason 
of  some  libels  then  dispersed ;  which  when  her 
majesty  propounded  unto  me,  I  was  utteriy  against 
it,  and  told  her  plainly  that  the  people  would  say, 
that  my  lord  was  wounded  upon  his  back,  and 
that  justice  had  her  balance  taken  from  her,  which 
erer  consisted  of  an  accusation  and  defence,  with 
many  other  quick  and  significant  terms  to  that 
purpose ;  insomuch  that  I  remember  I  said,  that 
my  lord  in  farofamw  was  too  hard  for  her;  and 
therefore  wished  her,  as  I  had  done  before,  to 
wrap  it  up  privately :  and  certainly  I  offended  her 
at  that  time,  which  was  rare  with  me ;  for  I  call 
to  mind  that  both  the  Christmas,  Lent,  and  Easter 
Term  following,  though  I  came  divers  times  to 
her  upon  law  business,  yet  methought  her  face 
and  manner  was  not  so  clear  and  open  to  me,  as 
it  was  at  the  first.  But  towards  the  end  of  Easter 
term,  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and  told  me 
that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for  that  the 
proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done  no 
good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits,  as  she 
termed  them,  than  quenched  them."^ 

If  the  partisans  of  Essex  had  acted  with  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  Bacon,  the  queen's  affections 
undisturbed  would  have  run  kindly  into  their  old 
channel,  but  his  followers,  by  new  seditious  dis- 
courses and  offensive  placards,  never  gave  her 
indignation  time  to  cool.  About  Christmas,  Essex, 
from  agitation  of  mind,  and  protracted  confine- 
ment, fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  queen 
sent  to  him  some  kind  messages  by  her  own  phy- 
sician, but  his  enemies  persuaded  her  that  his  ill- 
ness was  partly  feigned;  and  when  at  last  his 
near  approach  to  death  sofVened  the  queen  in  his 
favour,  the  injudicious  expressions  of  those  di- 
vines who  publicly  prayed  for  him,  amounting  to 
sedition,  entirely  hardened  her  heart  against  him. 
Upon  the  earl's  recovery,  and  after  some  months' 
patient  endurance  on  his  part,  the  queen  desired 
to  restore  him  to  favour;  and  on  the  19th  of 
March  Essex  was  removed  to  his  own  house,  in 
the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Barkley." 

About  three  years  previous  to  his  accepting  the 
command  in  Ireland,  Essex  published  a  tract,  en- 
titled «« An  Apologie  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  against 
those  which  jealously  and  maliciously  tax  him  to 
be  the  hinderer  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his 
coantry."  This  tract  originated,  as  it  seems,  in 
an  admonition  of  Bacon's,  which  he  thus  states : 
^1  remember,  upon  his  voyage  to  the  islands,  I 
saw  every  spring  put  forth  such  actions  of  charge 
and  provocation,  that  I  said  to  him.  My  lord,  when 

«  Sydney  Pspan,  vol.  li  p.  136—164. 
«  Sydney  Papera,  149. 
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I  came  first  unto  yon  I  took  you  for  a  physieian 
that  desired  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  state ;  but 
now  I  doubt  you  will  be  like  those  physicians 
which  can  be  content  to  keep  &eir  patients  low, 
because  they  would  always  be  in  request :  which 
plainness  he  nevertheless  took  very  well,  as  he 
had  an  excellent  ear,  and  was  patierUimmus  verij 
and  assured  me  the  case  of  the  realm  required  it ; 
and  I  think  this  speech  of  mine,  and  the  like  re- 
newed afterwards,  pricked  him  to  write  that  apo- 
logy which  is  in  many  men's  hands."' 

Essex  had  scarcely  been  liberated,  when  the 
Apology  was  reprinted  by  some  injudicious  par- 
tisan. The  queen,  greaUy  exasperated,  ordered 
two  of  the  printere  to  be  imprisoned,  and  medi- 
tated proceedings  against  Essex ;  but  he  having 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  var 
rious  of  his  friends,  and  having  ordered  the  pub- 
lishers to  suppress  the  work,  the  storm  was 
averted.^  The  spirit  in  which  the  republication 
of  this  tract  originated  extended  to  the  circula- 
tion of  other  libels,'  so  reflecting  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  queen,  that  she  said  the  subject  should 
be  publicly  examined;  and,  acknowledging  the 
foresight  of  Bacon  with  respect  to  the  former  in- 
quiry, she  consulted  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
proceeding  by  information. 

Against  this  or  any  proceeding  Bacon  earnestly 
protested;  and,  although  the  honest  expression 
of  his  sentiments  so  much  offended  the  queen 
that  she  rose  from  him  in  displeasure,  it  had  the 
effect  of  suspending  her  determination  for  some 
weeks,  though  she  ultimately  ordered  that  Essex 
should  be  accused  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  following  is  Bacon's  account  of  this  reso- 
lution :  «« After  this,  during  the  while  since  my 
lord  was  committed  to  my  lord  keeper's,  I  came 
divers  times  to  the  queen,  as  I  had  used  to  do, 
about  causes  of  her  revenue  and  law  business : 
when  &e  queen  at  any  time  asked  mine  opinion 
of  my  lord's  case,  I  ever  in  one  tenor,  besought 
her  majesty  to  be  advised  again  and  again,  how 
she  brought  the  cause  into  any  public  question : 
nay,  I  went  further,  for  I  told  her  my  lord  was  an 
eloquent  and  well  spoken  man,  and  besides  his 
eloquence  of  nature  or  art,  he  had  an  eloquence 
of  accident  which  passed  them  both,  which  was 
the  pity  and  benevolence  of  his  hearers;  and 
therefore  wished  Ae  conclusion  might  be,  that 
they  might  wrap  it  up  privately  between  them- 
selves, and  that  she  would  restore  my  lord  to  his 
former  attendance,  with  some  addition  of  honour 
to  take  away  discontent.  But  towards  the  end 
of  EUster  term  her  majesty  brake  with  me,  and 
told  me  that  she  had  found  my  words  true,  for 
^at  the  proceeding  in  the  Star  Chamber  had  done 
no  good,  but  rather  kindled  factious  bruits  (as 
she  termed  them)  than  quenched  them,  and  there- 
fore that  she  was  determined  now  for  the  satia- 
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ho6mi  of  ike  woMt  to  yipftd  i^uost  my  lofd 
In  Ihe  Star  Gkonber,  by  tn  infoimation  on  4emuj 
«Bd  to  hare  my  lord  bronghl  to  his  answra ;  how- 
bait  she  aaid,  ahe  would  aaauie  Bie  that  whatao- 
ever  ahe  did  ^unild  be  towaida  my  lord  ad  ctutigor 
Uomnh  ei  ntm  ad  datruciionenh  aa  indeed  ahe  had 
often  r^>eaied  the  aame  phraae  before:  where- 
nnto  I  aaid,  to  the  end  utterly  to  divert  her, 
Madam,  if  yon  will  h^-ve  me  apeak  to  yon  in  tiiia 
argument,  I  miiat  apeak  to  you  aa  Friar  Bacon'a 
h^  apake,  that  aaid  firat,  Time  ia,  and  then  Time 
waa,  and  Time  would  noTor  be;  for  certainly, 
aaid  I,  it  ia  now  far  too  late,  the  matter  ia  cold, 
and  hath  taken  too  much  wind;  whereat  ahe 
aeemed  again  offended,  and  roae  from  me,  and 
that  reaolution  &xt  a  while  continued ;  an^  after, 
in  the  beginning  of  Midaummer  term,  I  attending 
her,  and  finding  her  aettled  in  that  reaolution, 
which  I  heard  ^  alao  otherwiae,  ahe  falling  upon 
the  like  apeech,  i%  ia  tiue,  that  aeeing  no  other 
vamedy,  I  aaid  to  her  aligfatly.  Why,  madam,  if 
you  will  needa  have  a  proceeding,  you  were  beat 
haTe  it  in  acme  auch  aort  aa  Ovid  apake  of  hia 
miatnaa,  Eti  atiquid  hee  paiente  minug,  to  make 
a  council-table  matter  of  it,  and  there  an  end; 
'vHiieh  apeech  again  ahe  aeemed  to  take  in  ill  part, 
but  yet  I  think  it  did  good  at  that  time,  and 
helped  to  divert  that  eonrae  of  proceeding  by  in- 
formation in  the  Star  Chamber.  Neverthcieaa, 
afterwarda  it  pleaaed  her  to -make  a  more  aolemn 
matter  of  the  proceeding,  and  aome  few  daya 
after,  when  order  waa  given  that  the  matter  ahould 
be  heard  at  York  Houae,  before  an  aaaembly  of 
councillora,  peera,  and  judgea,  and  aome  audience 
•f  men  of  quality  to  be  admitted." 

Such  were  the  meaaurea  adopted  by  the  queen 
to  dispel,  aa  ahe  termed  them,  *'the  bruita  and 
malicious  imputations''  of  her  people ;  but,  jear 
loua  of  their  affectiona,  ahe  reaented  every  mur- 
mur of  public  disapprobation  by  aome  new  aeve- 
rity  to  Essex ;  and  her  conduct,  neither  marked 
by  atrict  justice,  or  generous  forgiveneaa,  exhi- 
bited more  of  the  caprice  of  an  angry  woman  than 
the  ateady  resentment  of  an  offended  monarch. 
What  calamitiea  would  have  been  averted,  if,  in- 
atead  of  suffering  herself  to  be  hurried  by  this 
conflict  of  agitated  feelings,  the  queen  had  at- 
tended to  the  advice  of  Bacon,  whose  care  for  her 
honour,  and  love  for  his  friend,  might  have  been 
aafely  trusted,  and  who,  looking  through  the  pre- 
aent,  decided  upon  consequences  with  a  certainty 
almost  prophetic.  The  most  profound  statesman 
of  the  present  day,  possessed  of  all  the  light  which 
history  gives  him,  can  add  nothing  to  the  prudent 
politic  course  which  Bacon  pointed  out  to  the 
queen.  She  rejected  this  advice  with  a  blind 
despotism  that  would  neither  be  counselled  with 
or  against  her  inclinations,  and  fearing  and  sus- 
pecting all  around  her,  ruined  the  man  she  wished 
to  save,  and  eventually  made  total  wreck  of  her 
own  peace  of  mind. 


It  waa  detenninad  tliat  pfooeedingi  ahoold  he  - 
inatitutad ;  but,  aa  the  queen  aaaured  Bacon,  only 
'*  ad  eoiHgaUonem  non  ad  dtMbruetiofiem^^^  not  to 
taint  the  character  of  Ewex,  by  which  he  might 
be  rendered  uiiable  to  bear  office  about  her  peraout 
but  before  a  aelected  council,  visiter  doiutticoi 
parieUSf  non  bieeforenn"  Tiua  reaolution  having 
been  formed,  the  queen'a  counsel  learned  in  the 
law,  were  aaaembled  to  determine  upon  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  At  thia  meeting,  it  waa  aaid  by 
one  of  the  courtiera,  that  her  majesty  waa  not  re- 
solved whether  Mr.  Bacon  ahould  act  in  thia  trial 
aa  one  of  her  counael.  What  must  have  paaaed 
in  hia  mind  when  he  heard  this  observation !  Ha 
knew  enough  of  the  common  charitiea  of  courts 
to  auapect  ev^  thing.  He  knew  that  the  queen 
looked  with  great  jealousy  and  diatrust  at  hia 
having  '^croaaed  her  disposition"  by  his  ateady 
Mendahip  for  Eaaex.  He  saw,  therefore,  that 
whether  this  remark  waa  a  atratagem  to  aound 
hia  intentiona,  or  that  aome  attempt  had  been 
made  to  ruin  him  in  the  queen'a  opinion,  by  in- 
ducing her  to  auppoae  that  he  would  aacrifice  bar 
to  the  popular  clamour,  of  which  ahe  waa  too  aen- 
aible,  it  required  hia  immediate  and  vigilant  atten- 
tion. In  this  aituation  of  no  common  difficulty, 
the  conflict  of  hia  varioua  dutiea,  to  the  queen,  to 
Eaaex,  and  to  himaelf,  were  inatantly  preaent 
to  his  mind. 

To  the  queen  he  waa  under  the  greatest  obliga-  • 
tion :  ahe  waa  the  friend  of  hia  fother,  and  had 
been  hia  friend  from  hia  infoncy ;  she  consulted 
with  him  in  all  her  difficulties ;  she  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  valuable  reversion  of  JS3000  a  year, . 
had  promoted  him  to  be  her  counael,  and,  what 
periiapa  waa  her  greateat  kindneaa,  inatead  of  hav- 
ing haatily  advanced  him,  ahe  had,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  her  friendship,  made  him  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.  Such  were  his  obligations  to  Eli- 
zabe&,  of  whom  he  never  apoke  but  with  affection 
for  her  virtuea,  and  respect  for  her  commanding 
intellect. 

He  had  also  great  esteem  for  the  virtues  of  Es- 
sex, and  great  admiration  of  the  higher  powers  of 
his  mind.  He  felt  for  him  with  all  the  hopea  and 
fears  of  a  parent  for  a  wayward  child,  and  with 
all  the  affection  of  a  friend,  from  a  deep  feeling  of 
his  constant  regard,  and  the  grateful  recollection 
of  what,  in  the  common  world,  would  be  deemed 
of  more  importance,  an  act  of  pecuniary  kindness, 
not,  aa  in  these  cases  is  generally  supposed,  to 
purchase,  but  to  procure  his  liberty  of  thought  and 
action. 

Of  his  relative  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex, 
no  man  was  a  more  competent  judge  than  Bacon : 
no  man  was  better,  none  so  well  grounded  in  the 
true  rules  of  this  difficult  part  of  moral  science. 
In  his  tract  on  Duty,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, he  truly  says,  "  There  is  formed  in  every 
thing  a  double  nature  of  good ;  the  one  as  every 
thing  is  a  total  or  substantive  in  itself,  the  other ' 
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M  it  k  t  pwt  or  member  of  a  greater  body; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the 
worthier.  This  double  nature  of  good  and  the 
comparative  thereof  is  much  more  engraven  upon 
man,  if  he  degenerate  not,  unto  whom  the  conser- 
vation of  duty  to  the  public  ought  to  be  much 
more  precious  than  the  conservation  of  life  and 
being,  accordingto  thatmemorable  speech  of  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  when  being  in  commission  of  pur- 
veyance for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dissuaded 
with  great  vehemency  and  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him,  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to 
sea  in  an  extremity  of  weather,  he  said  only  to 
them, « Necesse  est  ut  eam  non  ut  vivam.'  "  And 
when  Essex  proffered  him  assistance,  he,  weigh- 
ing these  duties,  admonished  his  friend  that  this 
was  not  to  interfere  with  his  duty  to  his  sovereign. 
His  words  were,  «*  I  must  and  will  ever  acknow- 
ledge my  lord's  love,  trust,  and  favour  towards 
me,  after  the  queen  had  denied  me  the  solicitor's 
place,  when  he  said.  You  have  spent  your  time 
and  thoughts  io  my  matters ;  I  die,  these  were 
Ids  very  words,  if  I  do  not  somewhat  towards 
your  fortune.  My  answer,  I  remember,  was  that 
lor  my  fortune  it  was  no  great  matter ;  but  that 
his  lordship's  offer  (which  was  of  a  piece  of  land 
worth  about  JSI8OO)  made  me  call  to  mind  what 
was  wont  to  be  said  when  I  was  in  France  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
France,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations.  He  bad  me  take  no  care  for  that, 
and  pressed  it;  whereupon  I  said,  "My  lord,  I 
see  I  must  be  your  homager,  and  hold  land  of 
your  gift;  but  do  you  know  the  manner  of  doing 
homage  in  law  t  Always  it  is  with  a  saving  of 
his  faith  to  the  king  and  his  other  lords."^ 

His  considerations  were  not,  however,  confined 
to  his  duties  to  the  queen  and  to  Essex,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which,  with 
respect  to  his  own  worldly  prospects,  he  was 
placed.  He  saw  that,  if  he  did  not  plead  against 
Essex,  all  his  hopes  of  advancement  might,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  his  friend,  be  destroyed ;  and 
that  if  he  did  plead  against  him,  he  should  be  ex- 
posed to  obloquy  and  misrepresentation.  The 
consideration  of  his  worldly  prospects  were  to  him 
and  to  the  conmiunity  of  great  importance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  lamented  that,  formed  for 
contemplation,  he  was  induced,  either  by  his  ne- 
cessities, or  any  erroneous  notion  of  the  virtue  of 
activity,  to  engage  in  public  life ;  but  he  was  al- 
ways unskilful  to  note  the  card  of  prudent  lore, 
and  it  was  his  favourite  opinion  that,  to  dignify 
and  exalt  knowledge,  contemplation  and  action 
should  be  nearly  and  stronsriy  conjoined  and  united 
together :  a  conjunction  like  unto  that  of  the  two 
highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  so- 
ciety and  action. 

Ilaving  engaged  and  encountered  all  ^e  diffi- 
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euhies  of  his  profession,  ks  was  eatiiled^  by  Ut 
commanding  intellect,  to  possess  the  power, which, 
although  it  had  not  precedence  in  his  thoughts, 
followed  regularly  in  the  train  of  his  duty ;  not 
the  common  vulgar  power,  from  ostentation,  lov- 
ing trivial  pomp  and  city  noise ;  or  from  ambition, 
which,  like  the  sealed  dove,  mounts  and  mounts 
because  it  is  unable  to  look  about  it ;  but  power 
to  advance  science  and  promote  merit,  according 
to  his  maxim  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  words 
"  detur  digniorL"  «^  Power  to  do  good  is  the  tnw 
and  lawful  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts, 
though  God  accept  ^em,  yet  towards  men  ars 
little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  wi&out  power  aivl 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.'* 
With  these  prospects  before  him,  he  could  not  bs 
so  weak  as  hastily  to  abandon  them,  by  yielding 
to  that  generous  illusion  by  which  the  noblest 
minds  are  often  raised  in  their  own  esteem  by 
imagined  disinterestedness. 

With  respect  to  his  professional  duties,  he  was 
in  less  difficulty.  He  knew  that  his  conduct  would 
be  subject "  to  envy  and  peril,"  but  knowing  also 
that  these  aspersions  would  originate  in  good 
feeling,  in  the  supposition  of  ingratitude  and  dis- 
regard of  truth,  he  could  not  be  alarmed  at  the' 
clunours  of  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did. 
To  consider  every  suggestion,  in  favour  and  in 
opposition  to  any  opinion,  is,  according  to  his  doc- 
trine in  the  Novum  Organum,  the  only  solid 
foundation  upon  which  any  judgment,  even  in  the 
calm  inquiries  of  philosophy,  can  be  formed.  la 
public  assemblies,  therefore,  agitated  by  passions 
by  which  the  progress  of  truth  is  disturbed,  he  of  all 
men  knew  and  admired  the  wise  constitution  of  our 
courts,  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
that,  to  elicit  truth,  the  judge  should  hear  the  op- 
posite statements  of  the  same  or  of  different  pow- 
erful disinterested  minds,  yfho  may  be  more  able 
than  the  suitors  to  do  justice  to  the  causes  upon 
which  their  interests  depend.  A  more  efficacious 
mode  to  disentangle  difficulty,  to  expose  false- 
hood, and  discover  truth,  was,  perhaps,  never  de- 
vised. It  prevents  the  influence  of  passions  by 
which  truth  may  be  impeded,  and  calls  in  aid  every 
intellectual  power  by  which  justice  may  be  ad- 
vanced. He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be  moved 
by  the  censures  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  practice  is  founded,  imap 
gine  advocates  to  be  indiscriminate  defenders  of 
right  and  wrong,  instead  of  being  officers  assist- 
ing in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  acting 
under  the  impression  that  truth  is  best  discovered 
by  powerful  statements  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  that  igw 
noiant  censure  which  mixes  the  counsel  with  his 
client,  instead  of  knowing  that  the  advocate  is  in- 
different on  which  side  he  pleads,  whether  for  the 
most  unfortunate  or  the  most  prosperous,  for  the 
most  virtuous  or  the  most  abandoned  member  of 
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tiie  community;  and  that,  if  he  were  not  indiffer- 
ent,— if  he  were  to  exercise  anj  discretion  as  to 
the  party  for  whom  he  pleads,  the  course  of  jus- 
tice would  be  interrupted  by  prej  udice  to  the  suitor, 
and  the  exclusion  of  integrity  from  the  profession. 
The  suitor  would  be  prejudiced  in  proportion  to 
the  respectability  of  the  advocate  who  had  shrunk 
from  his  defence,  and  the  weight  of  character  of 
the  counsel  would  be  evidence  in  the  cause.  In- 
tegrity would  be  excluded  from  the  profession, 
as  the  counsel  would  necessarily  be  associated 
with  the  cause  of  his  client ;  with  the  slanderer, 
the  adulterer,  the  murderer,  or  the  traitor,  whom 
it  may  be  his  duty  to  defend. 

Such  were  the  various  conflicting  duties  by 
which  a  common  mind  might  have  been  per- 
plexed; but,  strong  in  knowledge,  he,  without 
embarrassment,  looked  steadily  at  the  undefined 
shapes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  of  possible  mis- 
take or  mischance,  and,  without  any  of  the  vacilla- 
tion in  which  contemplative  genius  is  too  apt  to 
indulge,  he  saw  instantly  ^e  path  of  his  duty, 
and  steadily  advanced  in  it.  He  saw  that,  if  he 
acted  in  obedience  to  general  rules,  he  ought 
neither  to  desert  the  queen,  or  to  bereave  himself 
•of  the  power  to  do  good.  If,  not  adhering  to  ge- 
neral rules,  he  exercised  his  own  understanding 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
saw  that,  by  yielding  to  popular  feeling,  he  might 
gain  momentary  applause,  might  leave  Essex  to 
a  merciless  opponent,  and,  by  depriving  himself 
of  all  influence  over  the  queen,  might  sacrifice  his 
friend  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

He  therefore  wrote  instantly  to  the  queen,  and, 
by  this  sagacious  and  determined  conduct,  having 
at  once  defeated  the  stratagems  by  which  it  was 
vainly  hoped  that  he  would  be  entangled,  he,  re- 
gardless of  the  senseless  clamour  of  those  who 
praise  they  know  not  what,  and  know  not  whom ; 
of  those  who  could  neither  be  put  in  possession 
of  his  real  sentiments  towards  Essex,  or  the  pri- 
vate communications  on  his  behalf  with  the  queen, 
went  right  onward  with  his  own,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  intelligence. 

The  following  is  Bacon's  own  account  of  this 
extraordinary  event : — ^And  then  did  some  princi- 
pal counsellors  send  for  us  of  the  learned  counsel, 
and  notify  her  majesty's  pleasure  unto  us :  save 
that  it  was  said  to  me  openly  by  one  of  them,  that 
her  majesty  was  not  yet  resolved  whether  she 
would  have  me  forboms  in  the  business  or  no. 
And  hereupon  might  arise  that  other  sinister  and 
untrue  speech,  that  I  hear,  is  raised  of  me,  how  I 
was  a  suitor  to  be  used  against  my  lord  of  Essex 
at  that  time ;  for  it  is  very  true,  that  I  that  knew 
well  what  had  passed  between  the  queen  and  me, 
and  what  occasion  I  had  given  her  both  of  dis- 
taste and  distrust  in  crossing  her  disposition,  by 
standing  steadfastly  for  my  lord  of  Essex,  and 
•nspecdng  it  also  to  be  a  stratagem  arising  from 
tome  particular  emolation,  I  writ  to  her  two  or  three 


words  of  compliment,  signifying  to  her  (najestyy 
^  That  if  she  would  be  pleased  to  spare  me  in  my 
lord  of  Essex's  cause,  out  of  the  consideration  she 
too|^  of  my  obligation  towards  him,  I  should  reck- 
on it  for  one  of  her  greatest  favours :  but  oUier- 
wise  desiring  her  majesty  to  think  that  I  knew 
the  degrees  of  duties;  and  that  no  particular 
obligation  whatsoever  to  any  subject  could  sup- 
plant or  weaken  that  entireness  of  doty  that  I  did 
owe  and  bear  to  her  and  her  service."  And  this 
was  the  goodly  suit  I  made,  being  a  respect  no  man 
that  had  his  wits  could  have  omitted  :  but  never- 
theless I  had  a  farther  reach  in  it ;  for  I  judged  that 
day's  work  would  be  a  full  period  of  any  bitterness 
or  harshness  between  the  queen  and  my  lord :  and 
therefore,  if  I  declared  myself  fully  according  to 
her  mind  at  that  time,  which  could  not  do  my  lord 
any  manner  of  prejudice,  I  should  keep  my  credit 
with  her  ever  after,  whereby  to  do  my  lord  service. 

The  proceedings  after  this  communication  to 
the  queen  are  thus  stated  by  Bacon : — "  Here- 
upon the  next  news  that  I  heard  was,  that  we 
were  all  sent  for  again ;  and  that  her  majesty's 
pleasure  was,  we  all  should  have  parts  in  the  bu- 
siness ;  and  the  lords  falling  into  distribution  of 
our  parts,  it  was  allotted  to  me,  that  I  should  set 
forth  some  undutiful  carriage  of  my  lord,  in  giving 
occasion  and  countenance  to  a  seditious  pamphlet, 
as  it  was  termed,  which  was  dedicated  unto  him, 
which  was  the  book  before  mentioned  of  King 
Henry  IV.  Whereupon  I  replied  to  that  allot- 
ment, and  said  to  their  lordships,  That  it  was  an 
old  matter,  and  had  no  manner  of  coherence  with 
the  rest  of  the  charge,  being  matters  of  Ireland : 
and  therefore,  that  I  having  been  wronged  by 
bruits  before,  this  would  expose  me  to  them  more ; 
and  it  would  be  said  I  gave  in  evidence  mine  own 
tales.  It  was  answered  again  with  good  shew, 
that  because  it  was  considered  howl  stood  tied  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  therefore  that  part  was  thought 
fittest  for  me,  which  did  him  least  hurt;  for  that 
whereas  all  the  rest  was  matter  of  charge  and  ac- 
cusation, this  only  was  but  matter  of  caveat  and 
admonition.  Wherewith,  though  I  was  in  mine 
own  mind  little  satisfied,  because  I  knew  well  a 
man  were  better  to  be  charged  with  some  faults, 
than  admonished  of  some  others ;  yet  the  conclu- 
sion binding  upon  the  queen's  pleasure  directly, 
*■  Volens  nolens,'  I  could  not  avoid  that  part  that 
was  laid  upon  me."* 

On  the  5th  June,  1600,  this  trial  took  place. 
It  was  marked  by  the  same  indecision  that  had 
characterized  the  whole  of  the  queen's  conduct. 
To  give  effect  to  her  wishes  that  Essex  should 
be  censured,  not  sentenced,  each  man  had  his 
part  allotted ;  and  lest  this  mark  of  her  disappro 
bation  should  hereafter  be  urged  against  him,  she 
commanded  that  no  official  record  should  be  kept 
of  the  proceedings,  that  he  might  not  be  rendered 
incapable  of  bearing  office  in  her  household, 
t  8«t  Bacon*!  Apology,  toI.  IL  p.  331. 
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Tlie  ynwy  eoonsel  met  at  tfie  lofd  keeper's 
luNise,  and  wete  assisted  by  noblemen  selected 
for  that  purpose.  The  commissioners  were  eigh- 
teen, the  auditory  about  two  hundred ;  there  was 
much  state  and  solemnity  in  the  assembly,  and 
much  humility  and  contrition  on  the  part  of  Es- 
sex, who  knelt  while  the  commission  was  opened, 
and  so  remained  till  he  had  leave  to  rise.  From 
this  mode  of  conduct,  which,  doubtless,  had  been 
prescribed  to  him,  he  never  departed  but  once 
daring  his  examination,  and  he  was  then  reminded 
by  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  course  he  was  expected 
to  pursue. 

-The  case  was  opened  by  a  statement,  that  **  to 
command  down  the  winds  of  malicious  and  sedi- 
tions rumours  wherewith  men's  conceits  may  have 
been  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  queen  was  pleased  to 
call  the  worid  to  an  understanding  of  her  princely 
course  held  towards  the  Eari  of  Essex,  as  well  in 
herebef<Re  protracting,  as    in  now  proceeding 
against  him,  not  in  the  ordinary  and  open  place 
of  offenders  and  criminals,  which  might  leave  a 
taint  upon  his  honour,  but,  on  account  of  his  pe- 
nitence and  submission,  her  majesty  had  ordered 
that  the  hearing  should  be  before  a  great,  honour- 
able, and  selected  council,  a  full  and  deliberate, 
and  yet  in  respect  a  private,  mild,  and  gracious 
hearing."     The  chief  heads  of  the  accusation 
were  then  stated  by  the  lawyers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Bacon,  either  not  in  the  court  secret, 
or  disregarding  their  instructions,  pursued  their 
argument  with  their  usual  pertinacity,  coloured 
hj  the  respective  characters  of  the  men,  and  of 
course  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  his  accustomed 
rancour.     Bacon,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  was 
favoured  with  a  part  of  the  charge  least  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  Essex,  still  complained  that  he 
might  injure  his  friend,  and,  though  in  array 
against  him,  evidently  fought  on  his  side. 

To  those  persons  present  who  were  not  already 
apprized  of  the  queen's  wishes.  Bacon's  speech 
would  be  considered  more  consistent  with  his  af- 
fection for  his  friend  than  his  duty  to  the  queen, 
as  it  was  constructed  as  much  as  possible  to  do 
him  service.  **  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  that  my  Lord 
Essex  himself,  and  all  who  now  hear  me,  will 
consider  that  the  particular  bond  of  duty,  which 
I  do  now,  and  ever  will  acknowledge  that  I  owe 
unto  his  lordship,  must  be  sequestered  and  laid 
aside,  in  discharge  of  that  higher  duty,  which  we 
all  owe  unto  the  queen,  whose  grace  and  mercy 
I  cannot  enough  extol ;  whereof  the  earl  is  a  sin- 
gular work,  in  that,  upon  his  humble  suit,  she  is 
content  not  to  prosecute  him  in  her  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  Star  Chamber,  but,  according  to  his  own 
earnest  desire,  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  for 
those  are  my  lord's  own  words,  and  doth  now 
coffer  his  cause  to  be  heard  inter  privaioi  parteUtj 
by  way  of  men;y  and  favour  only,  where  no  man- 
ner of  disloyalty  is  laid  to  his  charge ;  for  if  that 
had  bean  the  question,  this  had  not  been  the 
'D) 


place."    In  this  strain  he  proceeded  through  the 
whole  of  his  address. 

He  constantly  kept  in  view  the  queen's  deter- 
mination neither  to  injure  her  favourite  in  person 
nor  in  purse ;  he  aven»d  that  there  was  no  charge 
of  disloyalty ;  he  stated  nothing  as  a  lawyer ; 
nothing  from  his  own  ingenious  mind ;  nothing 
that  could  displease  the  queen ;  he  repeated  only 
passages  from  letters,  in  ^e  queen's  possession, 
complaining  of  her  cruelty  and  obduracy ;  topics 
which  she  loved  to  have  set  forth  in  her  inter- 
course with  a  man  whom  she  was  thought  to  have 
too  much  favoured ;  he  selected  the  most  affecting 
expressions  from  the  earl's  letter,  and  though  he 
at  last  performed  his  part  of  the  task,  by  touching 
upon  Hayward's  book,  he  established  in  iha 
minds  of  the  hearers  the  fact  that  Essex  had 
called  in  the  work  a  week  after  he  learnt  that  it 
was  published. 

To  those  who  are  femiliar  with  Bacon's  style, 
and  know  the  fertility  of  Ms  imagination,  and  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe 
that  he  brought  to  this  semblance  of  a  trial  only 
the  shadow  of  a  speech ;  and  that  under  the  flimsy 
veil  of  an  accuser  there  may  easily  be  detected 
the  face  of  a  friend. 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  Essex,  on  his 
knees,  declared  that,  ever  since  it  had  pleased  her 
majesty  to  remove  that  cup  from  him,  he  had  laid 
aside  all  thought  of  justifying  himself,  or  of  mak- 
ing any  contestation  with  his  sovereign ;  that  he 
had  made  a  divorce  between  himself  and  the 
worid,  and  that,  rather  than  bear  a  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty or  want  of  affection,  he  woufd  tear  his 
heart  out  of  his  breast  with  his  own  hands.  The 
first  part  of  his  defence  drew  tears  ^m  many  of 
his  hearers ;  but,  being  somewhat  touched  by  the 
sharp  speeches  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  his 
accusers,  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
heat,  before  he  had  gone  half  through  with  his 
reply,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  lord  keeper, 
who  told  him  *'  this  was  not  the  course  to  do  him 
good ;  that  he  would  do  well  to  commit  himself 
to  her  majesty's  mercy ;  that  he  was  acquitted  by 
all  present  of  disloyalty,  of  which  he  did  not 
stand  charged,  but  of  disobedience  and  contempt; 
and  if  he  meant  to  say  that  he  had  disobeyed, 
without  an  intention  of  disobedience,  it  was  fri- 
volous and  absurd." 

In  pronouncing  the  censure,  the  lord  keeper 
declared,  that  if  Essex  had  been  tried  elsewhere, 
and  in  another  manner,  a  great  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  life  must  have  been  his  sentence,  but  as 
he  was  in  a  course  of  favour,  his  censure  was, 
«*  That  the  Earl  of  Essex  should  be  suspended 
from  his  oflices,  and  continue  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house  till  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  release 
him."  The  Earl  of  Cumberiand  declared,  that» 
if  he  thought  the  censure  was  to  stand,  he  would 
ask  more  time,  for  it  seemed  to  him  somewhat  se- 
vere; and  intimated  how  easily  a  general  eom* 
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aiaiito  miglit  menr  Iha  lik6|b«f,  in  ooofidenoe  <^ 
ker  majesty's  meioy,  he  agreed  with  the  rest 

Of  this  day's  pTOoeedings  a  eonfesed  aad  im- 
perfect account  has  been  published  by  sereral 
historians,^  and  an  nnftir  riew  taken  of  the 
conduct  of  Bacon,  who  oould  not  haTe  any  as- 
signable motive  for  the  course  ^ey  have  attributed 
to  him.  The  queen  was  evidentiy  determined  to 
protect  her  farourite.  The  Cecils  had  abated 
tiieir  animosity.  The  people  were  anxious  for 
his  reinstatement.  Anthony  Bacon  was  at  this 
time  liring  under  the  protection  of  Essex,  and 
the  brodiers  were  in  constant  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse. 

The  sentence  had  scarcely  been  pronounced,  (6th 
June,  1600,)  when  Bacon's  anxiety  for  his  friend 
again  manifested  itself.  On  the  Tory  next  day  he 
amended  the  (jneen,  fblly  resolred  to  exert  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  restore  Essex  again  to  favour. 
The  account  of  his  interview  with  the  queen, 
fit>m  which  his  friendship  and  the  queen's  affection 
for  Essex  may  be  seen,  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon : 
M  As  soon  as  this  day  was  past,  I  lost  no  time ; 
but  the  very  next  day  following,  as  I  remember, 
I  attended  her  majes^,  fully  resolved  to  try  and 
put  in  use  my  utmost  endeavour,  so  far  as  I  in 
ny  weakness  could  give  furtherance,  to  bring  my 
lord  again  speedily  into  court  and  favour;  and 
knowing,  as  I  supposed  at  least,  how  the  queen 
was  to  be  used,  I  thought  that  to  make  her  con- 
•eive  that  the  matter  went  well  tiien,  was  the 
way  to  make  her  leave  off  there ;  and  I  remem- 
Ver  well  I  said  to  her,  *  You  have  now,  madam, 
•btained  victory  over  two  things,  which  the 
greatest  princes  in  the  world  cannot  at  titeir  wills 
subdue;  the  one  is  over  fame ;  the  other  is  over 
a  great  mind :  for  surely  the  world  is  now,  I  hope, 
reasonably  well  satisfied;  and  for  my  lord,  he 
did  shew  that  humiliation  towards  your  majesty, 
at  I  am  persuaded  he  was  never  in  his  lifetime 
more  fit  for  your  majesty's  favour  than  he  is  now : 
therefore,  if  your  majesty  will  not  mar  it  by  lin- 
gering, but  give  over  at  the  best,  and  now  you 
have  made  so  good  a  full  pmnt,  receive  him  again 
with  tenderness,  I  shall  then  think  that  all  that  is 
past  is  for  ^e  best.'  Whereat,  I  remember,  she 
took  exceeding  gpreat  contentment,  and  did  often 
Iterate  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  she  had  ever 
said,  that  her  proceedings  should  be  « ad  repara- 
tionem,'  and  not « ad  ruinam;'  as  who  saith,  that 
now  was  the  time  I  should  well  perceive  that  that 
raying  of  her's  should  prove  true.  And  farther 
she  willed  me  to  set  down  in  writing  all  that 
passed  that  day."* 

In  a  few  days  Bacon  waited  upon  the  queen 
with  the  narrative,  who,  upon  hearing  him  read 
Essex's  answer,  which  was  his  principal  care, 
M  was  exceedingly  moved  in  kindness  and  relent- 
ing," and  said,  ^  How  well  you  have  expressed 

'  1  See  ptrtlcularly  Fame. 

3  See  BaeoB'f  Apoiotf . 


my  lord's  psirt:  I  perodve  sM loffs wW  noteasily 
be  forgotten."  Availing  Ittmself  of  these  fovooiw 
able  dispositions.  Bacon  ventured  to  say  to  tii# 
queen,  •^he  hoped  she  meant  that  of  hemelf  ;** 
and  in  the  conclusion  suggested  that  it  magfat  be 
expedient  not  to  let  this  matter  go  forA  to  the 
public,  since  by  her  own  command  no  record  had 
been  kept,  and  that  it  was  not  well  to  do  that 
popularly  which  she  had  not  suffered  to  be  done 
judicially.  The  queen  assented,  and  the  narrft- 
tive  was  suppressed.' 

Amidst  these  exertions,  known  at  that  time 
only  to  the  queen,  to  Essex,  and  to  his  confiden- 
tial friends.  Bacon  was  exposed  to  great  obloquy, 
and,  at  the  time  when  he  was  thiiddng  only  how 
he  could  most  and  beet  serve  his  friend,  he  was 
threatened  by  the  populace  witii  personal  vio- 
lence, as  one  who  had  deserted  and  betray^ 
him.  Unmoved  by  Such  clamour,  upon  which 
he  had  calculated,*  he  went  right  onward  in  his 
course. 

To  8ir  Robert  Cecil,  and  to  Lord  Henry  How- 
ard, &e  confidential  friend  of  Essex,  and  who 
had  willingly  shared  his  banishment  from  court, 
he  indignantly  complained  of  these  slanders  and 
threats.  To  Lord  Howard  he  says  :* «« My  Lord, 
There  be  very  few  besides  yourself,  to  whom  I 
would  perform  diis  respect  For  I  contemn  mtn^ 
daciafamm^  as  it  walks  among  inferiors,  though 
I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  haveentranoe  intosome 


s  Baeon'e  aeeooat  ti  m  IbUowt :— I  obeyed  ker  < 
ment,  and  within  lome  few  daye  after  brooi^t  her  again  the 
narration,  which  I  did  read  unto  her  in  two  feve^I  after- 
noon! ;  and  when  I  eame  to  tlwt  part  tliat  aet  forth  my  loid'a 
own  anawer,  wfateh  waa  my  principal  care,  I  do  well  bear  te 
mind  that  ahe  waa  extraordinarily  moired  with  it,  in  Idndneaa 
and  relentinf  towarda  my  lord :  and  told  me  afterwards,  ipealt- 
ing  bow  wen  I  had  expreaeed  my  lord'a  part,  that  she  pereetr- 
ed  old  loTe  would  not  easily  be  forgotten :  whereanto  I  anaHrer- 
ed  suddenly,  that  I  hoped  she  meant  that  by  herselfl  But  in 
conclusion,  I  did  advise  her,  that  now  ahe  had  taken  a  repre- 
senution  of  the  matter  to  herself,  that  ahe  would  let  it  go  no 
brther: "  For,  madam,"  said  1,  **  the  fire  blaieth  well  already, 
what  ahould  you  tumble  it  f  And  besides*  it  may  pleaae 
yon  to  keep  a  convenience  with  yourself  in  this  case ;  for 
since  your  express  direction  was,  there  should  be  no  register 
nor  clerk  to  take  this  sentence,  nor  no  reoord  <»  memorial 
made  up  of  the  proceeding,  why  should  you  now  do  that  po- 
pularly, which  you  would  not  admit  to  be  done  Judicially  V* 
Whereupon  ahe  did  agree  that  that  writing  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  I  thhik  there  were  not  five  persons  that  ever 
saw  it.— Apology. 

4  His  Apology  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  conuins  varlona 
observations  to  this  effect  :>-I  waa  not  ao  unseen  in  the 
world,  but  I  knew  the  condition  waa  subject  to  envy  and  peril, 
&c.,  but  I  resolved  to  endure  it,  in  expectation  of  better. 
According  to  the  ordinary  charities  of  court,  it  was  given 
out,  that  I  was  one  of  them  that  inoenaed  the  queen  agalnat 
my  lord  ot  Easex ;  and  I  must  give  this  testimony  to  my  lord 
Cecil,  that  one  time  in  his  bouse  at  the  Savoy,  he  dealt  with 
me  directly,  and  aaid  to  me,  **  Cousin,  I  hear  it,  bnt  I  believe 
it  not,  that  you  should  do  some  ill  office  to  my  lord  of  Eases; 
for  my  part,  I  am  merely  passive,  and  not  active  ia  thia  ac- 
tion ;  and  I  follow  the  queen,  and  that  heavily,  and  I  lead 
her  not ;  my  lord  of  Essex  is  one  that  in  nature  I  could  con- 
sent with  aa  well  aa  with  any  one  living ;  the  queen  indeed 
is  my  sovereign,  and  I  am  her  creature,  I  may  not  lose  her, 
and  the  same  course  I  would  wish  you  to  take.*'  Whereupon 
I  satisfied  him  how  Ikr  T  was  from  any  such  mind. 

•Biraii,49«. 
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Wfudm,  I  artium  it  liigyj,becmM  I  Innre  tMted 
«f  Hie  fraits  of  it;  vai  we  both  hate  taeted  of  te 
heit  wmtfTO^  in  my  aoeoiiiit,  to  knit  mio^  toge- 
ther. There  is  ehepM  a  tale  in  London's  forge, 
Ihal  healeth  apace  at  this  time,  that  I  should  de- 
Kfer  opinion  to  the  qneen^  in  mj  lord  of  Essex's 
eaose.  First,  that  it  was  premnnire,  and  now 
hstf  that  it  w^as  high  treason ;  and  this  opinion, 
t»  be  in  opposition  and  enoonnter  of  the  lord 
ddef  Justice's  opinion,  and  the  attomej  gene- 
ral's. Mj  lord,  I  thank  God,  my  wit  serreth  me 
not  to  deliTer  any  opinion  to  the  queen,  which  my 
Momaeh  serreth  me  not  to  maintain;  one  and  the 
•me  eonseienee  of  duty  guiding  me  and  fortify- 
ing me.  But  the  untruth  of  this  fable,  God  and 
ray  soTerngn  can  witness,  and  there  I  leave  it ; 
blowing  no  more  remedy  against  lies  than  o^ers 
do  against  libels.  The  root,  no  question  €i  it,  is, 
partly  some  light-headed  envy  at  my  accesses 
to  her  majesty ;  which  being  began,  and  con- 
tinued since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her  majesty 
shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn  those  that 
shall  think  ^e  contrary.  And  another  reason 
is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale  and  the  enry  thereof, 
open  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my  nearness. 
And  therefore,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  answer  for  me 
to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy  your  own 
reply  and  my  defence.  For  my  lord  of  Essex,  I 
am  not  serrile  to  him,  having  regard  to  my  supe- 
rior's doty.  I  hate  been  much  bound  unto  him ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent  more  time  and 
more  thoughts  about  his  well-doing  than  erer  I  did 
about  mine  own.  I  pray  God  yoa  his  friends 
amongst  you  be  in  the  right.  Nulla  remedia^  tarn 
faeienldolorem^quam  qum  $uni iokUaria,  For  my 
part,  I  have  deserred  better  than  to  have  my  name 
objected  to  envy,  or  my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence. 
Bat  I  have  the  privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience. 
I  am  sure  these  courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord 
more  tiian  all.  So  having  written  to  your  lord- 
ship, I  desire  exceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your 
good  opinion  and  love.  And  so  leave  you  to 
GM's  goodness." 

The  answer  of  Lord  Howard  to  this  letter,  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  made  to  the  slanderers 
c(  whom  Bacon  complains,  is  as  follows:  ^«I 
might  be  thought  unworthy  of  that  good  conceit 
you  hold  of  me,  good  Mr.  Bacon,  if  I  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  so  sensitive  a  mind  in  this  smart  of 
wrongful  imputation  of  unthankfulness.  You  were 
the  first  that  gave  me  notice,  I  protest,  at  Rich- 
mond of  the  rumour,  though  within  two  days  after 
I  heard  more  than  I  would  of  it :  but  as  you  suffer 
more  than  you  deserve,  so  I  cannot  believe  what 
-the  greedy  malice  of  the  world  hath  laid  upon 
^OQ.  The  travels  of  that  wor^y  gentleman  in 
your  behalf,  when  you  stood  for  a  place  of  credit; 
ihe  delight  which  he  hath  ever  taken  in  youreom- 
his  grief  that  he  eould  not  seal  up  aseu- 
» of  his  love  by  fruits,  effects,  and  offices  pro- 


porlknmble  to  an  ndhiite  deaifo^  Ids  staoy,  tt 
my  knowledge,  to  engage  your  love  by  ^»  beit 
means  he  ocmld  devise,  are  forcible  persuasioni 
and  instances  to  ihake  me  judge  that  a  gmtlemail 
so  well  bom,  a  wise  gendeman  so  well  levelled, 
a  gentleman  so  highly  valued  by  a  person  of  his 
virtue,  worth,  and  quality,  will  rather  hunt  after 
all  occasions  of  expressing  ^ankfulness,  so  far  as 
duty  doth  permit,  than  either  omit  opportunity  or 
increase  indignation.  No  man  alive  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  judgment,  ^e  ground  of  knowledge, 
and  lesson  of  experience,  is  better  able  to  dieting 
guish  betwixt  public  and  private  offices,  and  di- 
rect measure  in  keeping  a  measure  in  discharge 
of  both,  to  which  I  will  refer  you  for  the  finding 
out  of  the  golden  number.  In  my  own  particular 
opinion  I  esteem  of  you  as  I  have  ever  done,  and 
your  rare  parts  deserve ;  and  so  fiair  as  my  voice 
hath  credit,  justify  your  credit  according  to  the 
warrant  of  your  profession,  and  the  store  of  my 
best  wishes  in  all  degrees  towards  you,  &c.  My 
credit  is  so  weak  in  working  any  strange  effect 
of  firiendship  where  I  would  do  most,  as  to  speak 
of  blossoms  without  giving  tastes  of  firuits  were 
idleness ;  but  if  you  will  give  credit  to  my  words, 
it  is  not  long  since  I  gave  testimony  of  my  good 
affection  in  the  ear  of  one  that  neither  wants  de- 
sire nor  means  to  do  for  you.  Thus  wishing  to 
your  credit  ^at  allowance  of  respect  and  rever- 
ence which  your  wise  and  honest  letter  doth  de- 
serve, and  resting  ever  ready  to  relieve  all  minds 
(so  far  as  my  abUity  and  means  will  stretch)  that 
groan  under  the  burden  of  undeserved  wrong,  I 
commend  you  to  God's  protection,  and  myself  to 
the  best  use  you  will  make  of  me.  In  haste  from 
my  lodging,"  &c. 

The  partisans  ci  Essex  again  interfered,  to 
raise  ^e  flames  which  Bacon  had  so  judiciously 
suppressed,  and  again  were  the  queen's  ministers 
compelled  to  check  their  imprudence. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1 600,  the  lord  keeper,  in  his 
usual  speech  in  the  Star  Chamber  to  &e  country 
gentlemen,  mentioned  the  late  proceeding  against 
ihe  Earl  of  Essex,  Who,  he  observed,  had  acknow<- 
ledged  his  errors,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  fbf 
them ;  but  that  some  wicked  persons  had  inter- 
meddled by  libelling  what  her  majesty  had  done 
in  that  point,  which  occasioned  a  proclamation  td 
be  published  against  such  seditions  practices.* 

Notwithstanding  this  ill-advised  conduct,  the 
queen  was  desirous  to  remove  from  Essex  the  re> 
straint  of  a  keeper,  when  her  indignation  was 
again  excited  by  a  rumour,  that  Essex  had  been 
duly  authorized  by  her  to  create  knights,  though 
his  having  conferred  that  honour  had  been  made 
a  charge  against  him  before  the  commissioners* 
In  the  first  moment  of  her  displeasure  she  deter- 
mined to  rescind  the  honours  he  had  bestowed 
Bacon  advised  her  against  this  step,  and  recoup 
mended  that  a  letter  written  by  her  own  hand  t# 
I  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  U.  tOl. 
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EssoSf  when  in  Ireland,  shonld  be  made  public, 
in  which  she  had  commanded  to  the  contrary. 
Upon  sending  to  Essex  for  her  letter,  he  re- 
turned a  submissire  reply,  but  said  that  it  was 
either  lost  or  mislaid ;  and,  though  her  anger  was 
great  at  the  non-production  of  this  document,  she, 
early  in  the  next  month,  ordered  him  to  be  libe- 
rated from  his  keeper,  but  not  to  quit  London.* 

Upon  this  release,  which  his  declining  health 
rendered  necessary,  he  solicited  permission  to  re- 
tire to  the  house  of  a  relation  near  Reading ;  a 
permission  which  the  queen,  although  she  com- 
manded him  to  dismiss  two  of  his  friends  from 
his  service,  and  although  disturbed  and  dis- 
pleased, seemed  inclined  to  grant,  as  she  listened 
to  friendly  communications  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  received  letters  from  him,"  in  which,  having, 
discovered  the  wisdom  of  his  friend's  advice, 
*tthat  the  queen  could  not  be  controlled  by  resist- 
ance,*' he  was  endeavouring  to  regain  by  obse- 
quiousness the  ascendancy  which  he  had  lost  by 
his  rude  and  headstrong  violence ;  assuring  the 
queen,  **  that  he  kissed  her  royal  hand  and  the  rod 
which  had  corrected  him ;  that  he  could  never  re- 
cover his  wonted  joy  till  he  beheld  her  comfort- 
able eyes,  which  had  been  his  guiding  stars,  and 
by  the  conduct  whereof  he  had  sailed  most  hap- 
pily whilst  he  held  his  course  in  a  just  latitude ; 
that  now  he  was  determined  to  repent  him  of  his 
offence,  and  to  say  with  Nebuchodonosor,  my 
dwelling  is  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  to  eat  grass 
as  an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore  my  under- 
standing to  me."» 

This  abasement  gratified  Elizabeth,  who  said, 
«« though  she  did  not  expect  that  his  deeds  would 
accord  ,wlth  his  words,  yet,  if  this  could  be 
brought  to  pass  with  the  furnace,  she  should  be 
more  favourable  to  the  profession  of  alchymy." 

Bacon,  who  was  too  wise  to  cross  Elizabeth  in 
the  spring-tide  of  her  anger,  without  waiting  till 

1  Bydney  Papers,  p.  804.  Her  majeity  fa  greatly  troubled 
witb  the  last  number  of  knights  made  by  the  Earl  of  Easez 
in  Ireland,  and  purposes,  by  public  proclamation,  to  com> 
mand  them  from  the  place  due  to  their  dignity ;  and  that  no 
ancient  genUeman  of  the  kingdom  gave  them  any  place.  The 
warrant  was  signed,  as  I  heard ;  but  by  Mr.  Secretary's  very 
special  care  and  credit,  it  is  stayed  till  Sunday  the  lords 
meet  in  court.  Mr.  Bacon  is  thought  to  be  the  man  ttiat 
BOTes  her  majesty  unto  it,  affirming,  that  by  the  law  the  earl 
had  no  authority  to  make  them,  being  by  her  majesty's  own 
letter,  of  her  own  hand  written,  commanded  the  contrary. 

Her  majesty  had  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to  remove  my 
lord  of  Essex's  keeper  firoro  him ;  but  a  while  after,  being 
somewhat  troubled  with  the  remembrance  of  his  making  so 
many  knights,  made  a  stay  of  her  former  order,  and  sent 
unto  the  earl  for  her  own  letter,  which  she  writ  unto  him  to 
command  him  to  make  none.  But  with  a  very  Mbmissfve 
letter,  he  returned  answer  that  be  had  lost  it  or  mislaid  it, 
for  he  could  not  find  it ;  which  somewhat  displeases  her  roa> 
Jesty.  As  yet  his  liberty  stands  upon  these  terms.  ^..  ^ 
—18  June,  1000. 

«  Sydney  Papers,  805-7-6-l«. 

s  Camden,  100.  Birch's  Elisabeth,  401.  One  of  the  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  for  the  earl,  and  printed 
tmong  the  works  of  the  former,  beginning  with  tbene  words, 
*It  wen  great  sUnplkity  in  me,**  itc^  Is  mocli  inftrior  to 


it  was  ebbio^^'Water,  now  exerted  all  his  power  te  * 
reconcile  her  to  her  favonrite,  whom,  in  his  many 
accesses  to  the  queen,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  serv«;  and,  although  he  could  not, 
without  exciting  her  displeasure,  directly  com* 
municate  with  him,  he,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
friend,  regularly  acquainted  him  with  the  pro- 
gress he  made  in  abating  ^e  queen's  anger; 
and,  the  moment  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  &e 
assurances  of  his  exertions  were  repeated  by 
letter,  and  through  the  whole  summer  were  regiH 
larly  imparted  to  Essex* 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  parental 
anxiety  by  which  all  Bacon's  conduct  had  been 
influenced,  he  wrote  two  letters,  one  as  froia 
Anthony  Bacon  to  Essex,  the  other  from  Essex^ 
in  answer,  both  to  be  shown  by  Bacon  to  the 
queen ;  and  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  Es- 
sex directly  to  her  majesty,  the  scope  of  whiclv 

what  the  earl  himself  would  have  written.  But  there  are 
two  others,  which  appear  to  have  come  from  his  lordship's 
own  hand,  and  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  print.  The  first  i» 
in  these  terms : 

*'  Let  me  beg  leave,  most  dear  and  most  admired  sovereign, 
to  rememWr  the  story  of  your  own  gracious  goodness,  when 
I  was  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave.  No  worldly  means  had- 
power  to  stay  me  in  this  world  but  the  comfort  which  I  re- 
ceived from  your  majesty.  When  I  was  weak  and  full  of 
infirmities,  the  increase  of  liberty  which  your  majesty  gave, 
and  the  gracious  message  which  your  majesty  sent  roe,  made 
me  recover  in  a  few  weeks  that  strength,  which  my  physi^ 
clans  in  a  long  time  durst  not  hope  for.  And  now,  lastly, 
when  I  should  be  forever  disabled  for  your  majesty's  service, 
and  by  consequence  made  unwilling  to  live,  your  majesty  at 
my  humble  supplication  granted,  that  that  cup  should  pass- 
from  me.  These  are  deeply  engraven  in  my  memory,  and 
they  shall  ever  be  acknowledged  by  my  tongue  and  pen 
But  yet  after  all  these,  without  one  farther  degree  of  your 
mercy  your  servant  perishetb.  Indignatio  prindpu  mors  est. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  live,  that  feels  the  weight  of  it.  What 
then  can  your  majesty  think  of  his  state  that  hath  thus  long 
lived  under  it,  and  yet  sees  not  your  msjesty  reach  out  your 
fair  hand  to  take  off  part  of  this  weight  1  If  your  majesty 
could  know  what  I  feel,  your  sweet  and  excellent  nature 
could  not  but  be  compassionate.  1  dare  not  HA  up  my  voice 
to  speak  ;  but  my  humble  (now  exiled,  though  once  too  hap- 
py) eyes  are  lifted  up,  and  speak  in  their  dumb  language»- 
which  your  majesty  will  answer  your  own  chosen  time. 
Till  then  no  soul  is  so  afflicted  as  that  of 

Your  majesty's  humblest  vassal,  Essex. 

The  other  letter  was  written  on  the  17th  of  November,  tibe- 
anaivetsary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne  : 

**  Vouchsafe,  dread  sovereign,  to  know  there  lives  a  man,, 
though  dead  to  the  world,  and  in  himself  exercised  with  con- 
tinual torments  of  body  and  mind,  that  doth  more  true  ho* 
nour  to  your  thrice  blessed  day,  than  all  those  that  appear  in ' 
your  sight.    For  no  soul  had  ever  such  an  Impression  of  your' 
perfections,  no  alteration  showed  surh  an  effect  of  your 
power,  nor  no  heart  ever  felt  such  a  Joy  of  your  triumph. 
For  they  that  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  your  majesty's- 
favour,  or  stand  in  the  bright  beams  of  your  presence,  rejoice  < 
parUy  for  your  majesty's,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  happiness. 
Only  miserable  Essex,  full  of  pain,  Aill  of  sickness,  full  of 
sorrow,  languishing  In  repentance  for  his  offences  past,  hate- 
fhl  to  himself,  that  he  is  yet  alive,  and  importunate  on  deaths 
if  your  favour  be  hrevocable ;  he  Joys  only  for  your  ma- 
jesty's great  happiness  and  happy  greatness :  and  were  tb« 
rest  of  his  days  never  so  many,  and  sure  to  be  as  happy  wm^ 
they  are  like  to  be  miserable,  he  would  lose  them  all  to  have 
this  happy  17th  day  many  and  many'  times  renewed  with, 
glory  to  yonr  majesty,  and  comfort  of  all  your  folthfol  aub- 
Jeeta,  of  whom  nona  is  tcewMd  but  your  majesty's  huabla^ . 
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wwB,  ojt  Baoon,  **}mi  to leprMont  and  picture 
forth  anlo  her  majes^  my  lord's  mind  to  be  snch, 
as  I  knew  her  majesty  would  faineat  have  had 
it:  which  letters  whosoever  shall  see,  for  they 
eansot  now  be  retracted  or  altered,  being  by 
mson  of  my  brother's  or  his  lordship's  servants' 
delivery,  long  since  come  into  divers  hands,  let 
him  judge,  especially  if  he  knew  the  queen,  and 
do  remember  tboee  times,  whether  they  were  not 
the  laboors  of  one  that  sought  to  bring  the  queen 
about  for  my  lord  of  Essex  his  good."^ 

To  sneh  expedients  did  his  friendship  £6r  Essex 
mduce  him  to  snbmit :  expedients,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of 
eourtiers,  stooping,  as  they  suppose,  to  occasions, 
not  to  persons,  but  ill  accord  with  the  admoni- 
tion of  Bacon's  philosophy,  that  «*  the  honest  and 
just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon 
another,  extend  no  further  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently,  w'hereby  not  to  give  him  offence; 
or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  coun- 
sel ;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon  reasonable  guard 
and  caution  with  respect  to  a  man's  self:  but  to 
be  speculative  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know 
how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him, 
proceedethfrom  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven, 
and  not  entire  and  ingenuous."  Such  is  Bacon's 
doctrine,  but  having,  as  it  appears,  in  his  youth, 
taken  an  unfortunate  bias  from  the  censures  of 
Burleigh  and  Cecil,  and  from  the  frequent  asser- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  that  he  was  without  know- 
led/^  of  affairs;  be  affected,  through  the  whole  of 
his  lifef  an  overstrained  refinement  in  trifles,  and 
a  political  subtlety,  which  never  failed  to  awaken 
the  suspicions  of  his  enemies,  and  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  great  mind. 

From  these  various  efforts  Bacon  indulged  the 
most  flattering  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his 
friend  to  the  queen's  favour,  in  which,  if  Essex 
had  acted  with  common  prudence,  he  would  have 
succeeded ;  though  the  queen  kept  alive  her  dis- 
pleasure by  many  passionate  expressions,  «*  that 
he  had  long  tried  her  anger,  and  she  must  have 
further  proof  of  his  humility,  and  that  her  father 
would  not  have  endured  his  perverseness ;"  but 
Bacon,  who  knew  the  depths  and  soundings  of 
the  queen's  character,  was  not  dismayed  by 
the83  ebullitions;  he  saw,  under  the  agitated 
surface,  a  constant  undercurrent  of  kindness. 

Bacon's  account  is  as  follows :  *«  From  this 
time  forth,  during  the  whole  latter  end  of  that 
summer,  while  the  court  was  at  Nonsuch  and 
Oatlands,  I  made  it  my  task  and  scope  to  take 
and  give  occasbns  for  my  lord's  redintegration  in 

1  In  another  part  of  hia  Apology  be  aajrt :  *' And  I  drew  (br 
bin,  by  bia  appointment,  tome  letten  to  ber  majeaty ;  wbkb 
tboagb  I  knew  well  hie  lordship's  gift  and  style  was  (kr  better 
than  mine  own,  yet,  because  be  required  it,  alleflnf ,  that  by 
Iria  long  raatiaint  be  waa  grown  almost  a  stranger  to  tbe 
queen's  present  ooneeita,  I  waa  ready  to  perform  it }  and 
8«re  I  am,  that  for  tlie  space  of  six  weeks  or  two  montlis  it 
yroeptrtd  so  well,  aa  I  expected  eoBtinually  bla  reatoring  to 


Voul-— (6) 


his  fortunes :  which  my  intention,  I  did  also  sif^ , 
nify  to  my  lord  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  at  his 
liberty,  whereby  I  might  without  peril  of  the 
queen's  indignation  write  to  him;  and,  having 
received  from  his  lordship  a  courteous  and  loving 
acceptation  of  my  good-will  and  endeavours,  I 
did  apply  it  in  all  my  accesses  to  the  queen, 
which  were  very  many  at  that  time;  and  pur* 
posely  sought  and  wrought  upon  other  variable 
pretences,  but  only  and  chiefly  for  that  purpose. 
And  on  ^e  other  side,  I  did  not  forbear  to  give 
my  lord  from  time  to  time  fiaithful  advertisement 
what  I  found,  and  what  I  wished.    And  I  drew 
for  him,  by  his  appointment,  some  letters  to  her 
majesty ;  which,  though  I  knew  well  his  lord- 
ship's gift  and  style  was  better  than  mine  own, 
yet,  because  he  required  it,  alleging,  that  by  his 
long  restraint  he  was  grown  almost  a  stranger  to 
the  queen's  present  ccmceits,  I  was  ready  to  per^ 
form  it;  and  sure  1  am,  &at  for  the  space  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  it  prospered  so  well,  as  I 
expected  continually  his  restoring  to  his  attend- 
ance.   And  I  was  never  better  welcome  to  the 
queen,  nor  more  made  of,  than  when  I  spake 
fullest  and  boldest  for  him :  in  which  kind  the 
particulars  were  exceeding  many ;  whereof,  for  an 
example,  I  will  remember  to  your  lordship  one  or 
two.    As  at  one  time,  I  call  to  mind,  her  majesty 
was  speaking  of  a  fellow  that  undertook  to  cure,, 
or  at  least  to  ease  my  brother  of  his  gout,  and 
asked  me  how  it  went  forward ;  and  I  told  her 
majesty,  that  at  tbe  first  he  received  good  by  it, 
but  after  in  the  course  of  his  cure  he  found  him- 
self at  a  stay,  or  rather  worse :  the  queen  said 
again  ^  I  will  tell  you.  Bacon,  the  error  of  it :  the 
manner  of  these  physicians,  and  especially  these 
empirics,  is  to  continue  one  kind  of  medicine, 
which  at  the  first  is  proper,  being  to  draw  out  tbe 
ill  humour;  but  after,  they  have  not  the  dis- 
cretion to  change  the  medicine,  but  apply  still 
drawing  medicines,  when  they  should  rather  in- 
tend to  cure  and  corroborate  the  part.'    « Good 
Lord !  madam,'  said  I, « how  wisely  and  aptly  can 
you  speak  and  discern  of  phyMc  ministered  to 
the  body,  and  consider  not  that  there  is  the  like 
occasion  of  physic  ministered  to  the  mind :  as 
now  in  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Essex,  your 
princely  word  ever  was,  that  you  intended  ever  to 
reform  his  mind,  and  not  ruin  his  fortune :  I  know 
well  you  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  drawn 
the  humour  sufficiently;   and  therefore  it  were 
more  than  time,  and  it  were  but  for  doubt  of  mor- 
tifying or  exulcerating,  that  you  did  apply  and 
minister   strength  and  comfort  unto  him:    for 
these  same   gradations   of  yours  are   fitter  to 
corrupt  than  correct  any  mind  of  greatness.' " 

In  &e  latter  end  of  August,  1600,  Essex  was 
summoned  to  attend  at  York  House,  where  the 
lord  keeper,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  secretary 
signified  the  queen's  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
restored  to  liber^.  He  answered  that  his  letoltt- 
(d8) 
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tiiMiiirM  to  lead  antifed  life  kk  fh^&nMty^hvi 
•aileitod  them  to  iutereede  witk  hor  majesty  that^ 
before  hie  dq>artine,  he  might  cmoe  eontte  kdo  ^e 
preeenoe  of  the  qaeen,  and  Idea  her  hand>  tiiat 
with  some  contentmenti  he  mi^t  betake  himself 
to  his  solitary  life :  hopes  which*  however,  seemed 
not  lilcely  to  be  realized,  as  the  qaeen's  permis- 
sion for  him  to  retire  into  the  coantry  was  accom- 
panied with  the  declaration,  that,  although  her 
majesty  was  contented  that  he  should  be  mider 
no  guard  bat  of  duty  and  discretion,  yet  he  must 
in  no  sort  suppose  that  he  was  freed  of  her  indig- 
nation, or  presume  to  approach  the  court,  or  her 
person. 

Thus  liberated,  but  not  restored  to  the  queen's 
favour,  he  walked  forth  alone,  without  any  greet- 
ings from  his  <  summer  friends.' 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1600,  Essex 
retired  to  the  country,  widi  the  pleasing  hope  that 
the  queen's  affection  was  retaming,  and  that  he 
Would  not  only  be  receired  into  favour,  and  re- 
stotidd  to  power,  but  Aat  by  the  influence  of  this 
affection  he  might  secure  an  object  of  the  greatest 
iiliportance,  a  rene¥ral  of  his  valuable  patent  for 
the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  which,  after  having 
enriched  him  for  years,  was  now  expiring. 

Essex  considered  this  renevral  as  one  of  the 
most  critical  events  of  his  life,  an  event  that 
would  determine  whether  he  might  hope  ever  to 
be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit  and  authority ; 
but  Eliaabetb,  though  capable  of  strong  attach' 
ments,  inherited  the  hauj^ty  and  severe  temper 
of  her  father ;  and,  being  continually  surrounded  by 
the  enemies  of  Essex,  was  persuaded  that  his  lofly 
spirit  was  not  sufficiently  subdued;  and  when, 
at  length,  she  was  more  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him,  he  destroyed  all  that  her  own  lurking 
partiality  and  the  kindness  of  his  friends  had  pre- 
pared for  him  by  a  letter,  which,  professing  affec- 
tion and  seeking  profit,  was  so  deficient  in  good 
taste  and  in  knowledge  of  the  queen's  temper, 
that  she  saw  through  all  the  expressions  of  his 
devotion  and  humility,  a  view  only  to  his  own 
interest  The  queen  told  me,  says  Bacon,  "  that 
my  lord  had  written  her  some  very  dutiful  letters, 
and  that  she  had  been  moved  by  them,  but  when  she 
took  it  to  be  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  she  found 
it  to  be  but  a  preparative  to  a  suit  for  the  renew- 
ing of  his  farm  of  sweet  wines."  To  this  com- 
plaint Bacon  made  the  following  characteristic 
and  ingenious  reply :  «« 0  madam,  how  doth  your 
majesr^  construe  these  things,  as  if  these  two 
could  not  stand  well  together,  which  indeed  na- 
tare  hath  planted  in  all  creatures.  For  there  are 
but  two  sympathies,  the  one  towards  perfection, 
the  other  towards  preservation :  that  to  perfection, 
as  the  iron  tendeth  to  the  loadstone ;  that  to  pre- 
servation, as  the  vine  will  creep  towards  a  stake 
or  prop  that  stands  by  it,  not  for  any  love  to  the 
stake,  but  to  uphold  itself.  And  therefore,  ma- 
dam, yon  must  distinguish  my  lord's  desire  to  do 


yim  mttWBf  is  as  to  his  perlbetioiii  tfiat  wideh  ks 
thiidcs  himself  to  be  bom  for ;  whereas  his  deatra 
to  obtain  this  tidng  of  yon  is  b«t  f<tf  a  mutentt^ 
tion." 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  hurt  by  this 
letter,  she  indignantly  and  somewhat  coarsely 
refused  his  suit,  saying,  <<  that  an  unruly  beast 
ought  to  be  stinted  of  his  provender."  After  a 
montii's  suspense,  it  was  notified  to  him  tiiat  the 
patent  was  confided  to  trustees  for  the  queen's 
use. 

In  the  storm  that  now  (October,  1600)  gathered 
round  Essex,  the  real  state  of  his  mind  revealed 
itaelf.  M  When  I  expected,"  he  aaid,  <«  a  harvest^ 
a  tempest  has  arisen  to  me ;  if  I  be  wanting  to 
myself,  my  friends,  and  my  country,  it  is  long  of 
others,  not  of  myself;  let  my  adversaries  tri- 
umph, I  will  not  follow  the  triumphal  chariot"  H« 
who  had  declared  his  willingness  **  to  wander  and 
eat  grass  with  the  beasta  of  the  field,  Uke  Nebn- 
chadneaaar,  until  the  queen  should  restore  his 
senses,"  now,  that  this  abject  prostration  proved 
fruitless,  loudly  proclaimed  that  ^'he  eoidd  not 
serve  with  base  obsequiousness;  that  he  wm 
thrust  down  into  private  life,  and  wrongfhUy  com- 
mitted  to  custody,  and  tills  by  an  old  woman  no  less 
crooked  in  mind  than  in  body."  These  ebullitions 
of  peevish  anger  were  duly  repeated  to  the  queen 
by  those  who  hoped  for  his  utter  ruin.  Elizabeth, 
shocked  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  so  many  favoura ;  whose  repeated 
faulto  ahe  had  forgiven  till  forgiveness  became  a 
folly,  now  turned  aWay  with  extreme  indignation 
from  all  whom  she  suspected  of  urging  one  word 
in  his  favour ;  and,  remembering  the  constant  exer- 
tions which  had  ever  been  made  by  Bacon  on  his 
behalf,  began  to  think  of  him  with  distrust  and 
jealousy.  She  would  not  so  much  as  look  at  him ; 
and  whenever  he  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  sent  him  out  slighting  refusals. 

Bacon,  acting  in  obedience  to  his  own  doctrine, 
"  that  the  best  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  the  wood 
of  suspicion  is  frankly  to  communicate  with  the 
party  who  is  suspect,  if  he  is  of  a  noble  natore," 
demanded  the  cause  of  this  alienation,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  which  he  has  thus  related : 
(January,  1601,  Mu  41 :) — «'Then,  she  remem-> 
bering,  belike,  the  continual,  and  incessant,  and 
confident  speeches  and  courses  that  I  had  held  on 
my  lord's  side,  became  utterly  alienated  from  me; 
and  for  the  space  of  at  least  three  montiis,  which 
was  between  Michaelmas  and  New-year's-tide 
following,  would  not  so  much  as  look  on  me,  but 
turned  away  from  me  with  express  ^nd  purpose- 
like discountenance  wheresoever  she  saw  me ;  and 
at  such  time  as  I  desired  to  speak  with  her  about 
law  business,  ever  sent  me  forth  very  slight  refu- 
sals, insomuch  as  it  is  most  true,  that  immediate- 
ly after  New  year^s-tide  I  desired  to  speak  with 
her;  and  being  admitted  to  her,  I  dealt  with  her 
plainly,  and  said,  •  Madam,  I  see  yon  withdraw 
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jBv  ftifMr  fMa  AM,  sad  bow  I  lii^  loiC  mmuf 
iAmii  lor  yovr  nke,  I  tlnll  Iom  yon  too :  yo« 
liiYV  ptt  me  lilte  one  of  those  tbat  the  Pienehmen 
«ill  ^mm perdu9^^9X  serre  on  foot  befote  hone* 
Mtt,  eo  ksTO  yon  pat  me  into  matters  of  enry 
witiioDt  place,  or  without  strength;  sndlknowat 
dnss  m  pawn  before  the  king  is  erer  nmeh  played 
ipoB :  a  gpreat  many  lore  ms  not^  becanse  they 
tifuk  I  hare  been  against  my  lord  of  Essex ;  and 
joa  lete  me  not,  beeaase  yoa  know  I  hare  been 
fiir  him :  yet  will  I  neter  repeat  me  that  I  hare 
4mlt  in  simplicity  of  heart  towards  yon  both, 
vithont  respeet  of  eantiens  to  myself^  and  ^erefore 
••PM  Menique  pereo.  If  I  do  break  my  neek,  I 
AbU  do  it  in  a  manner  as  Master  Dorrington  did 
it,  which  walked  on  the  batdementsof  the  chnreh 
ttuiy  days,  and  took  a  Tiew  and  survey  where  he 
ihonld  fall :  and  so,  madam,'  said  I,  «I  am  not  so 
sfanple,  bat  that  I  take  a  prospect  of  mine  orer- 
throw,  only  I  thoaght  I  would  tell  you  so  much, 
that  yoa  may  know  that  it  was  faith,  and  not  folly 
fhatbrooghtme  into  it,  and  so  I  will  pray  for  you/ 
Upon  which  speeches  of  mine,  uttered  with  some 
pasdon,  it  is  tnie  her  mijesty  was  exoeedingly 
moved;  and  accumnlated  a  iramber  of  kind  and 
gtMious  words  upon  me,  and  willed  me  to  rest 
upon  this,  CrraUa  mea  m^gkii^  and  a  number  of 
^er  seunble  and  tender  words  and  demonstra- 
thms,  such  as  more  oould  not  be ;  but  as  touching 
my  lord  of  Essex,  ne  verbum  qmdem.  Where- 
upon I  departed,  resting  then  determined  to 
meddle  no  more  in  the  matter,  as  I  saw,  that  it 
would  oTefftfarowme,andnot  be  able  to  do  him  any 
good." 

Bacon's  anguish,  when  he  felt  that  the  queen's 
displeasure  was  gradually  taking  the  form  most 
to  be  dreaded,  the  cold  and  serere  aspect  of  of- 
iteded  justice,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those 
whe  had  seen  his  patient  watchfulness  over  his 
wayward  friend.  Through  the  whole  of  his  ca- 
reer. Bacon  had  anxiously  pursued  him,  warning 
Um,  when  it  was  possible,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  error ;  excusing  him  to  his  royal  mis- 
tiesa  when  the  warning  had  proved  fruitless; 
hoping  all  things,  enduring  all  things ;  but  the 
time  seemed  fast  approaching,  when,  urged  by 
his  own  wild  passions,  and  the  ruffian  crew  that 
beset  him,  he  would  commit  some  act  which 
would  place  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  queen's 
mercy* 

Irritated  by  the  refusal  of  his  patent,  he  readily 
listened  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  a  few 
needy  and  interested  followers.  Essex  House 
had  long  been  the  resort  of  the  factious  and  dis- 
contented; secretly  courting  the  Catholics,  and 
openly  encouraging  the  Puritans,  Essex  wel- 
eomsd  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  court.  He 
applied  to  the  King  of  Scotland  for  assistance, 
opsaed  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ireland,  and, 
^eolating  open  the  support  of  a  large  body  of 
he  nobility,  conspired  to  seize  the  Tower  of 


London  and  ^  queen  bersslf,  and 
his  banditti  to  effect  his  purposes. 

T\m  queen,  who  had  been  apprixed  of  the  us* 
usual  concourse  of  persons  to  Essex  House,  was 
now  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  trea- 
sons. In  this  emergency  she  acted  with  a  irm- 
ness  worthy  of  herself.  She  directed  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  to  take  care  that  the  citizen* 
were  ready,  every  man  in  his  own  house,  to  exe* 
cute  such  commands  as  should  be  enjoined  them. 
To  Essex  she  sent  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord 
chief  justice,  wad  the  Eari  of  Worcester,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  this  treasonable  assembly.  He  said 
*<  that  there  was  a  plot  against  his  life ;  that  some 
were  suborned  to  stab  him  in  his  bed;  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  treacherously  dealt  with,  and 
that  they  were  determined  on  resistance."  Deaf 
to  all  remonstrances,  and  urged  by  his  faction,  he 
seized  and  confined  the  officers  of  state,  and^ 
without  plan,  without  arms, « and  with  a  small 
body  of  conspirators,  he  proceeded  into  the  city, 
calling  upon  the  citizens  to  join  him,  but  calling 
in  vain.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  de* 
fend  himself,  he  was  seized,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

No  man  knew  better,  or  felt  more  deeply  the 
duties  of  friendship,  than  Bacon :  he  did  not 
think  friendships  mere  abstractions,  metaphysical 
nothings,  created  for  contemplation  only ;  he  felt, 
as  he  has  taught,  that  friendship  is  the  allay  of 
our  sorrows,  ^e  ease  of  our  passions,  the  ssno* 
tuaryofour  calamities;  that  its  fruits  are  peace 
in  the  affections,  counsel  in  judgment,  and  active 
kindness;  the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  hand. 
His  friendship,  therefore,  both  in  words  and  acts, 
Essex  constantly  experienced.  In  &e  wildest 
storm  of  his  passions,  while  others  suffered  him 
to  drive  onward,  ^e  voice  of  the  pUot  might  be 
heard,  pointing  out  the  sunken  rocks  which  he 
feared  would  wreck  him;  and  when,  at  last, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  he  was  cast  at  the  feet  of 
the  queen,  to  undergo  her  utmost  indignation, 
he  still  walked  with  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and  would  have  borne  him  off  unhurt,  but  for  the 
evil  spirits  which  beset  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  conduct  of  Bacon  at  this  unfortunate  junc- 
ture, without  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  his  conflicting  duties.  Men  of  the 
highest  blood  and  of  the  fairest  character  were 
implicated  in  the  treasons  of  Essex :  men  who 
were,  like  himself,  highly  favoured  by  the  queen, 
and  in  offices  of  great  trust  and  importance. 
Bacon's  obligations  to  Essex,  and  his  constant 
efforts  to  serve  him  were  well  known ;  and  the 
queen  had  of  late  looked  coldly  upon  him,  and 
might  herself  suspect  his  fidelity;  for  sad  ex- 
perience had  proved  to  her  that  a  monarch  has  no 
true  friend.  In  the  interval  between  the  com- 
mitment of  Essex  to  the  Tower,  and  his  arraign* 
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ment,  Bacon  mast  have  become  fhlly  aware  of 
iL  9  facts  which  would  condemn  Essex  in  the  eyes 
of  all  good  men,  and  render  him  amenable  to 
the  heayiest  penalty  of  the  law.  Awakened, 
as  from  a  dream,  with  the  startling  truth  that 
Essex  was  guilty  as  well  as  imprudent,  he  saw 
that  all  which  he  and  others  had  deemed  rashness 
was  the  result  of  a  long  concocted  treason.  In 
whatever  light  it  could  be  viewed,  the  course 
which  E!s8ex  had  pursued  was  ruinous  to  Bacon. 
He  had  been  bondsman  again  and  again  to  the 
queen  for  the  love  and  duty  of  Essex;  and  now 
be  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  that,  in* 
stead  of  being  open  and  entire  with  him,  Essex 
had  abused  his  friendship,  and  had  assumed  the 
dissembling  attitude  of  humility  and  penitence, 
that  he  might  more  securely  aim  a  blow  at  the 
Tory  life  of  his  royal  benefactress.  This  dou- 
ble treachery  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of 
Bacon.  He  saw  no  longer  the  high-souled,  chi- 
Talric  Essex,  open  as  the  day,  lucid  as  truth, 
giving  both  faults  and  virtues  to  the  light,  re- 
deeming in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  bounty  of 
the  crown;  he  saw  only  an  ungrateful  man, 
whom  the  fiend  ambition  had  possessed,  and 
knew  that  the  name  of  that  fiend  was  «*  Legion.*' 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1601,  Essex  and  South- 
ampton were  arraigned,  and,  upon  the  trial,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  allured  by  the  hope  of  life, 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  all  their  treasons. 

Unable  to  deny  facts  clearly  proved  against 
him,  Essex  could  insist  only  upon  his  motives, 
which  he  urged  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He 
repeated  his  former  assertion,  that  there  was  a 
plot  against  his  life,  and  that  Ceci],  Cobham,  and 
Raleigh  had  driven  him  to  desperate  measures. 
Bacon,  who  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  resisted  these  imputations,  and  said, 
"  It  is  evident,  my  lord  of  Essex,  that  you  had 
planted  in  your  heart  a  pretence  against  the  go- 
vernment of  your  country ;  and,  as  Pisistratus, 
calculating  upon  the  affections  of  the  people, 
showed  himself  wounded  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
so  you  entered  the  city  with  the  vain  hope  that 
the  citizens  would  join  in  your  rebellion.  Indeed, 
my  lord,  all  that  you  have  said,  or  can  say  in  these 
matters  are  but  shadows,  and  therefore  methinks 
it  were  your  best  course  to  confess,  and  not  to 
justify." 

Essex  here  interrupted  him,  and  said,  ««The 
speech  of  Mr.  Bacon  calls  upon  me  to  defend 
myself;  and  be  it  known,  my  lords,  I  call  upon 
htm  to  be  a  witness  for  me,  for  he  being  a  daily 
courtier,  and  having  free  access  to  her  majesty, 
undertook  to  go  to  the  queen  in  my  behalf,  and 
did  write  a  letter  most  artificially,  which  was  sub- 
scribed with  my  name,  also  another  letter  was 
drawn  by  him  to  occasion  that  letter,  with  others 
that  should  come  firom  his  brother,  Mr.  Anthony 
Bacon,  both  which  he  showed  the  queen^and  in 
my  letter  he  did  plead  for  me  feelingly  against 


those  enemies,  and  pointed  them  out  as  partteu- 
larly  as  was  possible;  which  letters  I  .know 
Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  hath  seen,  and  by  them  it 
will  appear  what  conceit  Mr.  Bacon  held  of  me» 
so  different  from  what  he  here  coloureth  and 
pleadeth  against  me." 

To  this  charge,  urged  in  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  confidence,  which  E!ssex  well  knew  would 
render  Bacon  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  and  sus- 
pected by  all  parties,  he  instantly  and  indignantly 
replied,  '*  My  lord,  I  spent  more  hours  to  make 
you  a  good  subject,  than  upon  any  man  in  the 
world  besides;  but  since  you  have  stirred  up  this 
point,  I  dare  warrant  you  this  letter  will  not  blush 
to  see  the  light,  for  I  did  but  perform  the  part  of 
an  honest  man,  and  ever  laboured  to  have  done 
you  good  if  it  might  have  been,  and  to  no  other 
end;  for  what  I  intended  for  your  good  was 
wished  from  the  heart,  without  touch  of  any 
man's  honour."  After  this  unjustifiable  disclo* 
sure,  which  severed  the  last  link  between  them. 
Bacon  only  spoke  once,  and  with  a  bitterness 
that  showed  how  deeply  he  was  wounded. 

Through  the  whole  trial  Essex  conducted  him- 
self with  coura^  and  firmness  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Though  assailed  by  the  lawyers  with 
much  rancour,  and  harassed  by  the  deepest  search 
into  his  offences ;  though  harshly  questioned  by 
his  adversaries,  and  betrayed  by  his  confederates, 
he  stood  at  bay,  like  some  noble  animal,  who 
fears  not  his  pursuers,  nor  the  death  that  avraits 
him ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  deliberate  voices  of 
his  fellows  peers  proclaimed  him  guilty,  he  heard 
the  sentence  with  manly  composure,  and,  without 
one  thought  of  himself,  sought  only  to  save  the 
life  of  his  friend. 

Bacon  having  obtained  a  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence in  favour  of  six  persons  who  were  impli- 
cated, made  one  more  effort  to  serve  this  unhappy 
nobleman.  He  says, «« For  the  time  which  passed, 
I  mean  between  the  arraignment  and  my  lord's 
suffering,  I  was  but  once  with  the  queen,  at  what 
time  though  I  durst  not  deal  directly  for  my  lord 
as  things  then  stood:  yet  generally  I  did  both 
commend  her  majesty's  mercy,  terming  it  to  her 
as  an  excellent  balm  that  did  eontinv^ly  distil 
from  her  sovereign  hands,  and  made  an  excellent 
odour  in  the  senses  of  her  people :  and  not  only 
so,  but  I  took  hardness  to  extenuate,  not  the  fact, 
for  that  I  durst  not,  but  the  danger,  telling  her 
that  if  some  base  or  cruel-minded  person  had  en- 
tered into  such  an  action,  it  might  have  caused 
much  blood  and  combustion;  but  it  appeared  well 
they  were  such  as  knew  not  how  to  play  the 
malefactors,  and  some  other  words  which  I  now 
omit" 

All  exertions,  however,  proved  fruitless;  for, 
afWr  much  fluotualion  on  the  queen's  part,  arising 
from  causes  variously  stated  by  historians,  EsseXr 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1601,  was  executed  Ib. 
the  Tower. 
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The  queen  haying  been  coldly  received  by  the 
eitixens,  after  the  death  of  Elssex,  or  moved  by 
aooie  other  cause,  was  desirous  that  a  full  state- 
ment should  be  made  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
treasons,  and  commanded  Bacon  to  prepare  it. 
He  says,  **  Hei  majesty  taking  a  liking  of  my  pen, 
apon  that  which  I  had  done  before,  concerning  the 
proceeding  at  York  House,  and  likewise  upon 
some  other  declarations,  which  in  former  times 
by  her  appointment  I  put  in  writing,  commanded 
ne  to  pen  that  book,  which  was  published  for  the 
better  satis&ction  of  the  worid :  which  I  did  but  so 
as  ncTor  secretary  had  more  particular  and  ex-^ 
press  directions  and  instructions  in  every  point, 
how  to  guide  my  hand  in  it :  and  not  only  so,  but 
after  that  I  had  made  a  first  draught  thereof,  and 
propounded  it  to  certain  principal  councillors,  by 
hermajes^'s  appointment,  it  was  perused,  weigh- 
ed, censured,  altered,  and  made  almost  a  new 
writing,  according  to  their  lordships'  better  con- 
sideration: wherein  their  lordships  and  myself 
both  were  as  religious  and  curious  of  truth,  as 
desirous  of  satisfaction:  and  myself  indeed  gave 
only  words  and  form  of  style  in  pursuing 
their  direction.  And  after  it  had  passed  their  al- 
lowance, it  was  again  exactiy  perused  by  the 
queen  herself,  and  some  alterations  made  again 
by  her  appo'mtment;  after  it  was  set  to  print,  the 
queen,  who,  as  she  was  excellent  in  grreat  matters, 
so  she  was  exquisite  in  small,  noted  that  I  could 
not  forget  my  ancient  respect  to  my  Lord  of 
Essex,  in  terming  him  ever  my  Lord  of  Essex, 
my  Lord  of  Essex  ahnost  in  every  page  of  tiie 
book,  which  she  thought  not  fit,  but  would  have 
it  made,  Essex,  or  the  late  Earl  of  Essex :  where- 
iqM>n  of  force  it  was  printed  de  noooj  and  the  first 
copies  suppressed  by  her  peremptory  command- 
ment.'' He  concludes  the  whole  with  these 
words ;  "  Had  I  been  as  well  believed  either  by  the 
queen  or  by  my  lord,  as  I  was  well  heard  by  them 
both,  bo^  my  lord  had  been  fortunate,  and  so 
had  myself  in  his  fortune." 

Happier  would  it  have  been  for  the  queen,  and 
her  ill-fated  fiivourite,  had  they  listened  to  his 
warning  voice.  Essex  paid  the  forfeiture  of  his 
unrestrained  passions  by  the  stroke  of  the  axe, 
but  Elizabeth  sufiered  the  lingering  torture  of  a 
broken  heart ;  the  offended  majesty  of  England 
triumphed,  she  «« queened  it  nobly,"  but  the  en- 
venomed asp  was  in  her  bosom ;  she  sunk  under 
tiie  consciousness  of  abused  confidence,  of  ill-be- 
stowed favours,  of  unrequited  affection :  the  very 
fringe  of  kindness  were  poisoned :  suspicious 
of  all  around  her,  and  openly  deserted  by  those 
who  hastened  to  pay  court  to  her  successor,  her 


health  visibly  declined,  and  the  last  blow  was 
given  to  her  by  some  disclosure  made  on  the 
death-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham.  Va- 
rious rumours  have  arisen  regarding  this  inter- 
view, and  the  cause  of  the  queen's  grief;  but  the 
fatal  result  has  never  been  doubted*  From  that 
day,  refusing  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  food,  or  rest, 
she  sat  upon  the  floor  of  her  darkened  chamber, 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  unrestrained  sor- 
row. The  spirit  that  had  kept  a  world  in  awe  was 
utterly  prostrate ;  and,  after  a  splendid  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  forty-five  years,  desolate,  afflict- 
ed, and  weary  of  existence,  she  lingered  till  the 
24th  of  March,  1603,  on  which  day  she  died. 

Bacon's  respect  for  the  queen  was  more  mani* 
fested  after  her  death,  and  even  after  his  own 
death,  than  during  her  life. 

In  one  of  his  wills  he  desires,  that,  whatever 
part  of  his  manuscripts  may  be  destroyed,  his  eu- 
logy **  In  feliciem  memoriam  Elizabethfe"  may 
be  preserved  and  published :  and,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  queen. 

«« She  was  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch  were  now 
alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble 
him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  This  lady  was  endued  with  learning  in 
her  sex  singular  and  rare,  even  amongst  mascu- 
line princes ;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  lan- 
guage, or  of  science,  modem  or  ancient,  divinity 
or  humanity :  and,  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her 
life,  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint  set  hours  for 
reading,  scarcely  any  young  student  in  an  univer- 
sity more  daily  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  govern* 
ment,  I  assure  myself,  I  shall  not  exce^,  if  I 
do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island  never  had 
forty-five  years  of  better  times,  and  yet  not  through 
the  calmness  of  the  season,  but  through  the  wis- 
dom of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered 
of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion  established ; 
the  constant  peace  and  security ;  the  good  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  the  temperate  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative, not  slackened,  nor  much  strained ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  learning,  suitable  to  so  excel- 
lent a  patroness ;  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth 
and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject;  the  habit 
of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents ; 
and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other  side,  the 
differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour 
countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain  and  opposition  of 
Rome;  and  then  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  her- 
self;  these  things,  I  say,  considered,  I  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince,  with  felicity 
in  the  people." 
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FBOM  THS  DEATH  OF  XLIZABSTH   TO  THJB  DXATH  OF  BACOH. 


CHAPTER  L 

FROM  THE  ACCK88I0ir  OF    JABfJIS    TILL    THE  PUB- 
UCATION  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  AHGIEHTS. 

IMS  to  1610. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  qaeen,  Bacon  had  every 
tiling  to  expect  from  the  disposition  of  her  sac- 
eessor,  who  was  a  lover  of  letters,  was  desirous 
to  be  considered  the  patron  of  learning  and  learn- 
ed men,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  attainments 
of  Bacon,  and  his  repntation  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  was  greatly  prepossessed  in  his  far 
Vour  by  his  brother  Anthony,  who  was  much  es- 
teemidd  by  the  king. 

But  neither  the  consciousness  of  his  own  pow- 
ers <Mr  of  the  king's  discernment  rendered  Bacon 
inert  or  passive.  He  used  all  his  influence,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  the  protec- 
ti(m  of  James.  He  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  to  Lord  Southampton,  who  was 
imprisoned  and  tried  with  Essex,  using  these  re- 
markable words,  « I  may  safely  be  that  to  you 
now,  which  I  was  truly  before.'* 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king  he  addressed 
his  majesty  in  a  letter  written  in  the  style  of  the 
times :  and  he  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, for  the  king's  consideration,  a  proclama- 
tion, recommending  ««the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  unhappy 
Ireland ;  freedom  of  trade  and  the  suppression  of 
bribery  and  corruption ;  with  the  assurance,  that 
every  place  and  service  that  was  fit  for  the  honour 
or  good  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  filled,  and 
no  man's  virtue  led  idle,  unemployed,  or  unre- 
warded, and  every  good  ordinance  and  constitu- 
tion, for  the  amendment  of  the  estate  and  times, 
be  revived  and  put  in  execution." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  James,  which  was  on 
the  7th  of  May,  Bacon  having  had  an  audience, 
and  a  promise  of  private  access,  thus  describes 
the  king  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland :  ^  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time.  His  speech 
is  swifi  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
country ;  in  speech  of  business,  short;  in  speech 
of  discourse,  large.  He  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  such  as  he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and 
not  by  any  fashions  of  his  own.  He  is  thought 
somewhat  general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue 
of  access  is  rather,  because  he  is  much  abroad  and 
in  press,  than  that  he  giveth  easy  audience.  He 
hasteneth  to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  oc- 
casions, faster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear. 
I  told  your  lordship  onoe  before,  that  methought 


his  m^esty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  paiV 
than  of  the  time  to  come;  but  it  is  yet  early  V> 
ground  any  settled  opinion." 

The  title  of  kni^thood  had  hitherto  been  oqa> 
sidered  an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour;  but  the 
king,  who  perceived  that  the  English  gentiy  wers 
willing  to  barter  their  gold  for  an  empty  honooTt 
was  no  lees  ready  to  barter  his  honours  for  theit 
gold.  A  general  summons  was,  therefore,  issued 
for  all  persons  possessing  £iO  a  year  in  land  either 
to  accept  this  title,  or  to  compound  with  the  king't 
eommissioners ;  and  on  the  S3d,  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  not  less  than  three  hundred  gentlemen 
received  the  honour  <^  knighthood,  amongst  whom 
waa  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  thought  that  the  title 
might  gratify  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Bamham» 
whom  he  soon  after  married. 

In  the  opening  of  the  year  1604,  (^t.  44,)  it 
was  publicly  announced  that  a  parliament  would 
be  assembled  early  in  the  spring;  and  never 
could  any  parliament  meet  for  the  consideration 
of  more  eventful  questions  than  at  that  moment 
agitated  the  public  mind.  It  did  not  require  Bacon's 
sagacity  to  perceive  this,  or,  looking  forward,  to 
foresee  the  approaching  storm.  Revolutions  are 
sudden  to  the  unthinking  only.  Political  dis- 
turbances happen  not  without  their  warning  har« 
bingers.  Murmurs,  not  loud  but  portentous,  ever 
precede  these  convulsions  of  the  moral  world: 
murmurs  which  were  heard  by  Bacon  not  the  less 
audibly  from  the  apparent  tranquillity  with  which 
James  ascended  the  throne.  ^  Tempests  of 
state,"  he  says,  ^'are  commonly  greatest  when 
things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural  tempests  are 
greatest  about  the  equinox :  and  as  there  are  cer- 
tain hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states : 


-Ille  etiam  c«cob  instare  tanmltufl 


8epe  nonet,  fraodeaque  et  operta  tmoescere  kella." 

These  secret  swellings  and  hollow  blasts,  which 
arise  from  the  conflicts  between  power,  tenacious 
in  retaining  its  authority,  and  knowledge,  advanc- 
ing to  resist  it,  are  materials  certain  to  explode,  un- 
less judiciously  dispersed.  Of  this  Bacon  con- 
stantly warned  the  community,  by  recommending 
the  admission  of  gradual  reform.  "  In  your  inno- 
vations," he  said,  "  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly."  The  ad- 
vances of  nature  are  all  gradual ;  scarce  discernible 
in  their  motions,  but  only  visible  in  their  issue.  The 
grass  grows  and  the  shadow  moves  upon  the  dial 
nnperceived,  until  we  reflect  upon  their  progress. 
These  admonitions  have  always  been  disregard* 
ed  or  resisted  by  governments,  and,  wanting  this 
safety-valve,  states  have  been  periodically  exposed 
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to  ooomlticnL.  In&glaBdlhb^lipearedatRmi- 
ifBacle  ia  the  reign  of  John,  and  in  tkm  mbTor- 
000  of  Ibe  pope's  aathoiity  in  te  leign  of  Hemy 
IbiEigiith. 

Wlien  the  ^intof  rafonn  has  onoebeen  laised, 
ili  progress  is  not  easily  stayed.  Through  tiie 
lUDS  of  Catholic  superstition  Tsrioos  defects  wave 
dieoorered  in  other  parts  of  the  fehrie  i  and  the 
people,  having  been  spirit-broken  during  the  reign 
of  Henry,  and  lulled  during  the  reign  of  Elisa- 
beth, reform  bow  bmst  with  aooomulated  impe- 
tuosity. So  tne  is  the  doctrine  of  Bacon,  that, 
M  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  gOTemment  are 
mainly  shaken,  or  weakened,  which  are  religion, 
justice,  eoturael,  and  treasuie,  men  had  nedl  to 
pxay  £oi  feir  weather." 

The  stale  of  Bacon's  mind  at  this  period  may 
be  easily  ooneeiTed.  The  lore  of  order  and  the  love 
of  improvement,  apparently  not  really  opposed 
to  each  other,  were  his  ruling  passions:  and  his 
mode  of  improvement  was  the  same  in  all  scienee, 
natnial  or  human,  by  experiment,  and  only  by 
experiment ;  by  proceeding  with  the  greatestcau- 
tion,  and  by  remembering  that,  after  the  most 
careful  research,  we  may  be  in  the  greatest  errw : 
•*  for  who  will  take  upon  him,  when  the  particulars 
which  a  man  knows,  and  which  he  hath  mentioned, 
appear  only  on  one  side,  there  may  not  lurk  some 
parucolar  which  is  altogether  repugnant:  as  if 
Samuel  should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse 
which  were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and 
should  not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in 
the  field."  He  never  presumed  to  act  until  he  had 
tried  all  things ;  never  used  one  of  Briarens's  bun- 
dred  hands,  until  be  had  opened  all  Argus's  hun- 
dred eyes.  He  acted  through  life  upon  his 
Other's  favourite  maxim,  <«  Stay  a  little,  that  we 
may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

This  was  his  general  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  when  the  experiment  was  attended  with 
difficulty,  generated  more  caution ;  and  he  well 
knew  that,  of  all  experiments,  state  alterations 
are  the  most  difficult,  the  moet  fraught  with  danger. 

Zealous  as  he  was  for  all  improvement;  believ- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  the  omnipotence  of  knowledge, 
that  •'  the  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  Gtod, 
wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness  of  all  se- 
crets ;"  and  branding  the  idolaters  of  old  times 
as  a  scandal  to  the  new,  he  says,  ^*  It  is  g^od  not 
to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  the  necessity 
be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident :  and  well  to  be- 
ware that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on 
the  change,  and  not  desire  of  change  that  pre- 
iendeth  the  reformaUon :  that  novelty,  though  it 
be  not  rejected,  yet  be  always  suspected ;  and,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  'that  we  make  a  stand  npon 
the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us,  and  dis- 
cover what  is  the  straight  and  riprht  way,  and  so 
to  walk  in  it;'  always  remembering  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  innovations,  between  arts  and  civil 
affairs.    In  civil  affairs,  a  change,  even  for  the 


better,  is  to  be  suspeelad,  dirougfa  fear  of  distub* 
anoe;  because  they  depend  upon  authority,  oos- 
sent,  rsputation,  and  <^inion,  and  not  upon  de- 
Bonstntioii ;  but  arts  and  sciences  should  be  like 
mines,  resounding  on  all  sides  with  new  works 
and  further  progress." 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  upon  entering 
into  public  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  par- 
liament,  which  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Marcht 
1604,  when,  having  already  made  some  progiese 
in  the  king's  affections,  he  was  returned  both  for 
St  Albans  and  for  Ipswich,  which  borough  he 
elected  to  represent;  and,  at  this  early  period^ 
so  great  a  favourite  was  he  with  the  House, 
that  some  of  the  members  ^posed  him  as 
speaker. 

On  the  dSM  of  Mardi,  the  king  first  addressed 
the  parliament,  recommending  to  their  considenip 
tion  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  the  termina- 
tion of  religious  diseontento ;  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  law. 

Upon  the  return  of  ike  Commons  to  fhe  Lower 
House,  the  storm  commenced.  Prayers  had 
scarcely  been  ended,  and  the  House  settled,  when 
one  member  proposed  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  general  abuse  and  grievance  of  pur- 
veyon ; — ^the  burden  and  servitude  to  the  subjecte 
of  the  kingdom,  attendant  upon  the  wardship  of 
childron; — ^the  oppression  of  monopolies; — the 
abuses  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  dispensation 
of  penal  statutes.  After  this  proposal,  received 
by  an  expressive  silence,  another  member  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he  termed  three 
main  grievances :  the  burden,  charge,  and  vexa- 
tion of  the  commissaries'  courte ; — the  suspension 
of  learned  and  grave  ministera  for  preaching 
against  popish  doctrbe ; — and  depopulations  by 
enclosure. 

To  consider  these  weighty  subjects  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  was  appointed,  including 
Bacon  as  one  of  the  membera.  This  committee 
immediately  entered  upon  their  inquiries,  and,  so 
ready  were  the  parties  with  their  evidence,  and  so 
active  the  members  in  their  proceedings,  that  on 
the  26th  Bacon  made  his  report  to  the  House  of 
the  result  of  their  investigations. 

The  political  discontent,  thus  first  manifested, 
increased  yearly  under  the  reign  of  James,  and 
having  brought  his  son  to  the  scaffold,  continued 
till  the  combustible  matter  was  dispersed.  *'  Crom- 
well,"it  was  said, «« became  Protector,  because 
the  people  of  England  were  tired  of  kings,  and 
Charles  was  restored  because  they  were  weary 
of  Protectore."  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  gradual  reform.. 

During  the  whole  of  the  conflicts  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  stormy  session.  Bacon's  exer- 
tions were  unremitting.  He  spoke  in  every  debate. 
He  sat  upon  twenly-nine  committees,  many  of 
them  appointed  for  theconsideijition  of  the  import- 
ant questions  agitated  at  that  eventful  time.    He 
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( selected  to  mttend  the  conferences  of  the  privy 
-council;  to  report  the  result;  and  to  prepare 
varions  remonstrances  and  addresses ;  was  nomi- 
juated  as  a  mediator  between  the  Commcms  and 
the  Lords ;  and  chosen  by  the  Commons  Co  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  petition  touching  punreyors. 

To  his  address^  clothed  in  language  the  most 
respectful,  yet  distinctly  pointing  out  what  was 
expected  by  the  people,  the  Idng  listened  with 
the  patience  due  from  a  sorereign  to  his  suffering 
and  oppressed  subjects ;  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  BHizabeth  at  his  firm  and  honest 
boldness,  he  received  it  kindly,  and  replied  to  it 
graciously. 

Many  of  his  speeches  are  fortunately  preserved : 
they  are  all  distinguished  for  their  fitness  for  the 
hearers  and  the  occasion,  their  knowledge  of  afiairs, 
and  their  pithy,  weighty  eloquence. 

The  king  had  hitherto  continued  to  employ 
Bacon,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  served 
the  late  queen ;  but  he  now  thought  fit  to  show 
him  higher  marks  of  favour  than  he  had  received 
from  her  majesty ;  and,  accordingly,  on  ^e  25th 
of  August,  1604,  constituted  him  by  patent  his 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  with  a  fee  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a 
<*  grace  scarce  known  before  ;'*  and  he  granted 
him  the  same  day,  by  another  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  for 
special  services  received  from  his  brother  Anthony 
Bacon  and  himself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  either  political 
altercations  or  legal  promotions  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. He  knew  well  the  relative  worth  of 
politics  and  philosophy. 

His  love  of  knowledge  was  never  checked,  per- 
haps it  was  increased  by  his  occupations  in  active 
life.  *»  We  judge,"  he  says,  « that  mankind  may 
conceive  some  hopes  from  our  example,  which 
we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because 
it  may  be  useful.  If  any  one  therefore  should 
despair,  let  him  consider  a  man  as  much  employ- 
ed in  civil  affairs  as  any  other  of  his  age,  a  man 
of  no  great  share  of^  health,  who  must  therefore 
have  lost  much  time,  and  yet,  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  is  the  first  that  leads  the  way,  unassisted 
by  any  mortal,  and  steadfastly  entering  the  true 
path,  that  was  absolutely  untrod  before,  and  sub- 
mitting his  mind  to  things,  may  somewhat  have 
advanced  the  design.**  Politics  employed,  but 
the  love  of  knowledge  occupied  his  mind.  It  ad- 
vanced like  the  river,  which  is  said  to  flow  with- 
•out  mingling  her  streams  with  the  waters  of  the 
lake  through  which  it  passes. 

During  the  vacation  of  this  year,  he  escaped 
from  exertions  respecting  the  Union,  to  Eton, 
where  he  conversed  on  the  subject  of  education 
with  his  friend.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  then  provost 
of  the  college;  to  whom,  upon  his  return,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter : 


To  Sir  Hemy  Saville. 

Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at  Eton, 
where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  company, 
whichl  loved;  I  fell  into  a  consideration  of  that 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh  too 
much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  educsr 
tion  of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind  a  while, 
I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in  the  dis- 
courses of  philosophers,  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
cipal part  o{  that  subject  For  as  touching  the 
framing  and  seasoning  of  youth  to  moral  virtues, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,^  they 
handle  it;  but  touching  the  improvementcnd helping 
of  the  inteUeciwil  powers,  as  of  eoneetV,  memory ^ 
and  judgment,  Ihey  say  nothing ;  whether  it  were, 
that  they  thought  it  to  be  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed,  or  that  they  intended  it, 
as  referred  to  the  several  and  proper  arts,  which, 
teach  the  use  of  reason  and  speech. 

But  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons,  howso- 
ever it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of  habits  and 
powers;  the  experience  is  manifest  enough,  that 
the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit  and  memory 
may  be  not  only  governed  and  guided,  but  also 
confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  customs  and  exercise 
daily  applied :  as  if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he 
shall  not  only  shoot  nearer  the  mark,  but  also 
draw  a  stronger  bow.  And  as  for  the  latter,  of  com- 
prehending these  precepts  within  arts  of  logic  and 
rhetoric :  if  it  be  rightly  considered,  their  office  is 
distinct  altogether  ^om  this  point ;  for  it  is  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instru- 
ment, to  teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instni- 
ment,  to  give  it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it,  or 
otherwise,  whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 

Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  '*  tanquam  aliud  agens,"*^  en- 
tered into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it ;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  for  as  much 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I 
have  done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind, 
*Aptrov  /tlv  idap.  Though  the  argument  be  not 
of  great  height  and  dignity,  nevertheless  it  is 
of  great  and  universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see 
why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a 
learning  of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the 
highest  and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But 
howsoever  that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and 
use  by  this  writing,  I  will  the  gratulation  be  to 
the  good  friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us 
two.  And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  divine 
protection. 

With  this  letter  he  presented  a  tract  upon 
"  Helps  to  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  which  con- 
tains similar  observations  upon  the  importance  of 
knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  body. 
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Ynm  &68e  suggestions,  tke  genn  of  his  opl 
•aioM  npon  the  same  subject  in  the  Advsncement 
«f  Learning,  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  ob- 
ject of  education  to  be  knowledge  and  improTe- 
nent  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

How  iai  society  has,  after  the  kpse  of  two 
tentories,  concurred  with  him  in  these  opinions, 
and,  if  he  is  not  in  error,  how  far  we  have  acted 
"aponhis  suggestions,  may  deserre  a  moment's 
consideration. 

Bacon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  body 
into 

The  preserration. 
I.  Health.   ^  2.  The  cure  of  diseases. 

The  prolongation  of  life. 


^. 


ngui.  ^  2^  Gymnastics. 


m.  Beanty. 
_!▼.  Pleasure. 

These  sobjects,  considered  of  importance  by 
Bacon,  by  the  ancients,  and  by  all  physiologists, 
do  not  ibrm  any  part  of  our  unirersity  education. 
The  formation  of  bodily  habits,  upon  which  our 
happiness  and  utility  must  be  founded,  are  left  to 
chance,  to  the  customs  of  our  parents,  or  the 
practices  of  oar  first  college  assopiates.  All  na- 
ture strives  for  life  and  for  health.  The  smallest 
moss  c^not  be  moved  without  disturbing  my- 
riads of  living  beings.  If  any  part  of  the  animal 
ftame  is  injared,  the  whole  system  is  active  in 
restoring  it :  but  man  is  daily  cut  off  or  withered 
in  his  prime;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  we  stand 
amidst  the  tombs  of  our  early  friends. 

At  some  future  time  the  admonition  of  Bacon, 
*faat «« although  the  world,  to  a  Christian  travelling 
to  the  land  of  promise,  be  as  it  w^re  a  wilderness, 
yet  thai  our  ^oes  and  vestments  be  less  worn 
away  while  we  sojourn  in  this  wilderness,  is  to 
be  esteemed  a  gift  coming  from  divine  good- 
ness,** may,  perhaps,  be  considered  deserving  at- 
tention. 

Bacon  arranges  knowledge  respecting  the  oiind 
into. 

^1.  Invention. 


{ 


Hie  uttdefstanding.< 


3.  Judgment 

3.  Memory. 

4.  Tradition. 


II.  The  will 


5i 


The  image  of  good. 
The  culture  of  the  mind. 


In  the  English  universities  there  is  not,  except 
by  a  few  lectures,  some  meager  explanations  of 
logic,  and  some  indirect  instruction  by  mathe^ 
matics  upon  mental  fixedness,  any  information 
imparted  upon  the  nature  or  conduct  of  the  under^ 
stajoding,  and  Locke  might  now  repeat  what  he 
said  more  than  a  century  ago :  «<  Although  it  is  of 
the  highest  concernment  that  great  care  should 
H)e  taken  of  the  mind,  to  conduct  it  right  in  the 

Vol,  I— (7) 


search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it 
makes:  yet  the  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse 
to  in  the  conduct  of  himself  is  his  understanding. 
A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this 
case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest  im- 
provement: and  it  is  easy  to  preceive  that  men 
are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
and  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep 
them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.'* 

At  some  future  period  our  youth  will,  perhaps, 
be  instructed  in  the  different  properties  of  our 
minds,  understandings  reason^  imagination^  me- 
mory,  tvill,  and  be  taught  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  powers  for  the  discovery  of  truth ; — our 
different  motives  for  the  exercise  of  our  powers  ;«- 
the  various  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,— and  the  art  of  invention,  by  which  our 
reason  will  be  «*  rightly  guided,  and  directed  to 
the  place  where  the  star  appears,  and  point  to  the 
very  house  where  the  babe  lies.*' 

In  the  English  universities  there  are  not  any 
lectures  upon  the  passions;  but  this  subject, 
deemed  important  by  all  philosophy,  human  and 
divine,  is  disregarded,  except  by  such  indirect  in- 
formation as  may  be  obtained  from  the  poets  and 
historians ;  by  whom  the  love  of  our  country  is 
taught — perhaps,  if  only  one  mode  is  adopted, 
best  taught — in  the  midst  of  Troy's  flames:  and 
friendship  by  Nisus  eagerly  sacrificing  his  own 
life  to  save  his  beloved  Euryalus :  and  with  such 
slight  information  we  are  suffered  to  embark  upon 
our  voyage,  without  any  direct  instruction  as  to 
the  tempests  by  which  we  may  be  agitated ;  by 
which  so  many,  believing  they  are  led  by  light 
from  heaven,  are  wrecked  and  lost;  and  so  few 
reach  the  true  haven  of  a  well  ordered  mind ;  (« that 
temple  of  God  which  he  graceth  with  bis  perfec- 
tion and  blesseth  with  his  peace,  not  suffering  it 
to  be  removed,  although  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
although  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea." 

At  some  future  time  it  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  inquiry  ought  not  to  be 
made  of  the  nature  of  each  passion,  and  the  har- 
mony which  results  from  the  exact  and  regular 
movement  of  the  whole. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year.  Bacon  expressed  to  the 
lord  chancellor  an  inclination  to  write  a  history 
of  Great  Britain;  and  he  prepared  a  work,  in- 
scribed to  the  king,  upon  its  true  greatness. 

**  FortanftUM  nimlam  sui  si  bona  norint.'* 

In  this  work,  in  which,  he  says,  he  has  not  any 
purpose  vainly  to  represent  this  greatness,  as  in 
water,  which  shows  things  bigger  than  they  are, 
but  rather,  as  by  an  instrument  of  art,  helping  the 
sense  to  take  a  true  magnitude  and  dimension,  he 
intended  an  investigation  of  the  general  troths 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  states  depends,  with 
a  particular  application  of  them  to  this  island. 
(B) 
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He  has,  however,  only  drawn  the  oQtline,  and 
filled  up  two  or  three  detached  parts,  reserving 
the  minnte  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  for 
other  works. 

According  to  his  usual  method,  he  commences 
the  tract  by  clearing  the  way,  in  the  removal  of 
some  erroneous  opinions,  on  the  dependence 
of  government  upon  extent  of  territory ; — ^upon 
wealth;— upon  fruitfulness  of  soil;— -and  upon 
fortified  towns.  Each  of  these  subjects  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  separately  considered,  but 
he  has  in  this  fragment  completed  only  the  two 
first  sections. 

To  expose  the  error,  that  the  strength  of  a 
kingdom  depends  upon  the  extent  of  territory, 
«« Look,"  he  says,  «« at  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
which  extended  from  Egypt  to  Bactria  and  the 
borders  of  the  Elast,  and  yet  was  overthrown  and 
conquered  by  a  nation  not  much  bigger  than  the 
isle  of  Britain.  Look,  too,  at  the  state  of  Rome, 
which,  when  too  extensive,  became  no  better  than 
a  carcass,  whereupon  all  the  vultures  and  birds 
of  prey  of  the  world  did  seize  and  ravine  for 
many  ages;  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
essential  differences  between  the  scale  of  miles 
and  the  scale  of  forces :  and  that  the  natural  arms 
of  each  province,  or  the  protecting  arms  of  the 
principal  state,  may,  when  the  territory  is  too  ex- 
tensive, be  unable  to  counteract  the  two  dangers 
incident  to  every  government,  foreign  invasion 
and  inward  rebellion/' 

Having  thus  generally  refuted  this  erroneous 
opinion,  he  beautifully  explains  that  the  power  of 
territory,  as  to  extent,  consists  in  compactness, 
— ^with  the  heart  sufficient  to  support  the  extremi- 
ties;—the  arms,  or  martial  virtues,  answerable 
to  the  greatness  of  dominion ; — and  every  part  of 
the  state  profitable  to  the  whole.  Each  of  these 
sections  is  explained  with  his  usual  extensive  and 
minute  investigation,  and  his  usual  felicity  of 
familiar  illustration. 

With  respect  to  eompacinest,  he  says,  "  Re- 
member the  tortoise,  which,  when  any  part  is 
put  forth  from  the  shell,  is  endangered." 

With  respect  to  the  heart  being  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  extremities,  *«  Remember, "  he  says, 
«»that  the  state  of  Rome,  when  it  grew  great,  was 
compelled  to  naturalize  the  Latins,  because  the 
Roman  stem  could  not  bear  the  provinces  and 
Italy  both  as  branches ;  and  the  like  they  were 
contented  after  to  do  to  most  of  the  Gauls :  and 
Sparta,  when  it  embraced  a  larger  empire,  was 
compared  to  a  river,  which,  after  it  had  run  a 
great  way,  and  taken  other  rivers  and  streams 
into  it,  ran  strong  and  mighty,  but  about  the  head 
and  fountain  was  shallow  and  weak." 

With  respect  to  martial  valour^  «»Look,"  he 
says,  «<  at  every  conquered  state,  at  Persia  and  at 
Rome,  which,  while  they  flourished  in  amvs,  the 
largeness  of  territory  was  a  strength  to  them,  and 
added  forces,  added  treasure,  added  reputation : 


but  when  tney  decayed  in  firms,  then  greatness  > 
became  a  burden ;  like  as  great  stature  in  a  na^- 
tnral  body  is  some  advantage  in  youth,  but  is  a 
burden  in  age;  so  it  is  with  great  tenitory 
which  when  a  state  beginneth  to  decline,  doth, 
make  it  stoop  and  buckle  so  much  the  faster." 

And  with  respect  to  each  part  being  proJUdbh. 
to  the  whole,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  fable  in 
^sop,  by  which  Agrippa  appeased  the  tumult,, 
that  health  of  body  and  of  state  is  promoted  by, 
the  due  action  of  all  its  parts, «« Some  provinces 
are  more  wealthy,  some  more  populous,  and  some: 
more  warlike ;  some  situate  aptly  for  Uie  exclud- 
ing or  expulsing  of  foreigners,  and  some  for  the 
annoying  and  bridling  of  suspected  and  tumultu- 
ous subjects :  some  are  profitable  in  present,  and 
some  may  be  converted  and  improved  to  profit  by 
plantations  and  good  policy." 

He  proceeds  with  the  same  minuteciess  to  ex- 
pose the  error,  that  the  power  of  government  con- 
sists in  richtt ;  by  explaining  that  the  Teal  power 
of  wealth  depends  upon  mediocrity,  joined  with 
martial  valour  and  intelligence. 

The  importance  of  martial  valour  and  high  chi-^ 
valric  spirit  he  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  enforce.  "Well,"  he  says,  "did  Solon,  wha 
was  no  contemplative  man,  say  to  Cnesus,  upon 
his  showing  him  his  great  treasures,  « When  an- 
other comes  with  iron  he  will  be  master  of  all 
your  gold:*  so  Machiavel  justly  derideth  the- 
adage  that  money  is  the  sinews  of  war,  by  saying,- 
« There  are  no  sinews  of  war  but  the  sinews  and' 
muscles  of  men's  arms.'  " 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  importance  of 
elevating  the  national  character,  that,  three  years- 
before  his  death,  he  spoke  with  still  greater  ener- 
gy upon  this  subject,  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
Greatness  of  States.  "Above  all  things,"  he 
says,  "  cultivate  a  stout  and  warlike  dispositioi^ 
of  the  people ;  for  walled  towns,  stored  arsenals, 
goodly  races  of  horses,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like,  all  this  is  but 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  unless  the  breeding  and*' 
disposition  of  the  people  be  warlike;"  and,  "as 
to  the  illusion  that  wealth  may  buy  assistance,^ 
let  the  state  which  trusts  to  mercenary  forces 
ever  remember,  that,  by  these  purchases,  if  it 
spread  its  feathers  for  a  time  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  its  nest,  it  will  mew  them  soon  after ;" 
and,  in  this  spirit,  he  records  various  maxims  tor 
counteract  the  debasement  of  character  attendant 
upon  the  worship  of  gold  :  and,  above  all,  the  evil 
of  sedentary  and  within-door  mechanical  arts,  re- 
quiring rather  the  finger  than  the  arm :  which  in 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  was  left  to  slaves,  and 
amongst  Christians  should  be  the  employment  of 
aliens,  and  not  of  the  natives,  who  should  be  til- 
lers of  the^ound,  free  servants,  and  labourers  in 
strong  and  manly  arts. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Bacon.  How  far  they, 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  political  econo- 
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I  in  tiiese  enligfateBed  times,  it  is  not  neoe»- 
my  in  tkis  analysis  of  Ids  sentiments,  to  inquire. 
If  he  is  in  error,  he  may,  in  the  infetncy  of  the 
science  of  goTemment,  be  pardoned  for  snppos- 
^  hag  that  the  national  character  would  not  be  ele- 
Tated  by  making  sentient  man  a  machine,  or  by 
dioee  prooeeses,  by  which  bones  and  sinews,  life 
and  all  that  adorns  life,  is  transmuted  into  gold. 
The  bell  by  which  the  labourers  are  summoned  to 
diese  many-windowed  fabrics  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns,  sweeter  to  the  lovers  of  gain  than  holy 
bell  that  tolls  to  parish  church,  would  haye  sound- 
ed upon  Bacon's  ear  with  harsher  import  than  the 
Norman  eoifew.  He  may  be  pardoned,  though 
he  should  warn  us  that  in  these  temples,  not  of 
liberty,  the  national  character  will  not  be  elevated 
by  the  employment  of  children,  not  in  the  temper 
of  Him  who  took  them  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  ^tem  and  blessed  them,  but  in  never-ceasing 
labour,  with  their  morals  sapped  and  undermined, 
their  characters  lowered  and  debased.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  he  had  witnessed  the  cowering  looks 
and  creeping  gait,  or  shameless  mirth  of  these 
little  slaves,  he  might  have  thought  of  Thebes, 
or  Tyre,  or  Palmyra,  and  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  governments,  whatever  their  present  riches 
or  grandeur  may  be,  unless  the  people  are  ele- 
vated by  virtue. 

Such,  however,  were  his  sentiments ;  and,  even 
if  they  are  erroneous,  it  cannot  but  be  lamented 
that  the  only  parts  of  this  work  which  are  com- 
pleted and  applied  to  Great  Britain,  are  those 
which  relate  to  extent  and  wealth.  The  remain- 
ing enors  of  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  fortified 
towns,  are  not  investigated. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  showing  in 
what  the  strength  of  government  does  not  consist, 
he  intended  to  explain  in  what  it  did  consist: 

1.  In  a  fit  situation,  to  which  his  observaiiona  are 
confined.  t 

3.  In  the  population  and  breed  of  men. 

3.  In  &e  valour  and  military  disposition  of  the 

people. 

4.  In  the  fitness  of  every  man  to  be  a  soldier. 

5.  In  the  temper  of  the  government  to  elevate 

the  national  character;  and,    • 
.  6.  In  command  of  the  sea :  the  dowry  of  Great 
Britain. 

During  the  next  terms  and  the  next  sessions  of 
parliament,  (16d5,  ^t.  45,)  his  legal  and  political 
exertions  continued  without  intermission.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of 
sobsidies;  of  articles  for  religion;  purveyors; 
recusants;  restoring  deposed  ministers;  abuses 
of  the  Marshalsea  court,  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  He 
was  a  member  of  them  all ;  and,  mindful  of  &e 
mode  in  which,  during  the  late  session,  he  had 
discharged  his  duties  as  representative  of  the 
House,  he  was  elected  to  deliver  to  the  king  the 


charge  of  the  Commons  respecting  ecclesiattie4 
grievances. 

In  every  debate  in  this  session  he  was  the  pow- 
erful  advocate,  in  speeches  which  now  exist,  for 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  and  the  union  of  the 
laws ;  during  which  he  availed  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  mode,  when  opportunity  offered, 
to  recommend  as  the  first  reform,  the  reform  of 
the  law,  saying,  ««The  mode  of  uniting  the  laws 
seemeth  to  me  no  less  excellent  than  the  woric 
itself;  for  if  both  laws  shall  be  united,  it  is  of  ne- 
cessity for  preparation  and  inducement  thereunto, 
that  our  own  laws  be  reviewed  and  recompiled ; 
than  the  which,  I  think,  there  cannot  be  a  work 
that  his  majesty  can  undertake  in  these  his  times 
of  peace,  more  politic,  more  honourable,  nor  more 
beneficial  to  his  subjects,  for  all  ages." 

In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  occupations  he 
published  his  celebrated  work  upon  «*the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  which  professes  to  be 
a  survey  of  the  then  existing  knowledge,  with  a 
designation  of  the  parts  of  science  which  were 
unexplored ;  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  the  deserts ;  a  finished  picture,  with  an 
outline  of  what  was  untouched. 

Within  the  outline  is  included  the  whole  of 
science.  After  having  examined  the  objections 
to  learning;— the  advantages  of  learning;— the 
places  of  learning,  or  universities ; — ^the  books  of 
learning,  or  libraries,  ««the  shrines  where  all  the 
relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue, 
and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  pre- 
served and  reposed ;" — after  having  thus  cleared 
the  way,  and,  as  it  were, «« made  silence,  to  have 
the  true  nature  of  learning  better  heard  and  un> 
derstood,"  he  investigates  all  knowledge ; 

ist  Relating  to  the  Memory,  or  History. 
2d.  Relating  to  the  Imagination,  or  Poetry* 
3d.  Relating  to  the  Understanding,  or  Philc 
sophy. 

Such  is  the  outline :  within  it  the  work  is  mi- 
nutely arranged,  abounds  with  great  felicity  of 
expression,  and  nervous  language :  but  not  con- 
tenting himself,  by  such  arrangement,  with  the 
mere  exhibition  of  truth,  he  adorned  it  with  fa- 
miliar, simple,  and  splendid  imagery. 

When  speaking  of  the  error  of  common  minds 
retiring  f>om  active  life,  he  says, "  Pythagoras, 
being  asked  what  he  was,  answered,  that  if  Hiero 
were  ever  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  knew  the 
manner,  that  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their 
commodities,  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer, 
and  some  came  to  look  on,  and  that  he  was  one  of  ' 
them  that  came  to  look  on ;  but  men  must  know, 
that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved 
only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  lookers-on."  -  So, 
when  explaining  the  danger  to  which  intellect  is 
exposed  of  running  out  into  sensuality  on  its  re- 
tirement from  active  life,  he  says,  in  another  work, 
«*  When  I  was  ehancellor  I  told  Gondomar,  the 
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ambaMador,  that  I  would  wiUingly  for- 
bear the  honour  to  get  rid  of  the  burden ;  that  I 
had  always  a  desire  to  lead  apriratelife.  Gon- 
domar  aasweted,  that  he  would  tell  me  a  tale ; 
« Bfy  lordt  there  was  <moe  an  old  rat  that  would 
needs  leare  the  world :  he  acquainted  the  young 
rats  that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole*  and  spend 
his  days  in  sotitude,  and  commanded  them  to  re- 
spect his  philosophioal  seclumon.  They  forbore 
two  or  three  days :  at  last  one,  hardier  than  his 
iellowSf  Tentured  in  to  see  how  he  did;  he 
entered,  and  found  him  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  Parmesan  cheese.'  *' 

In  such  familiar  explanations  did  he  indulge 
himself:  it  being  his  object  not  to  inflate  trifles 
into  marvels,  but  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain 
things.  Of  these  simple  modes  of  illustrating 
truth  it  appears,  from  a  volume  of  Apothegms, 
published  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  aiui  a  recom- 
mendation of  them,  in  this  treatise,  as  a  useful  ap- 
pendage to  history,  that  he  had  foimed  a  collection. 

When  the  subject  required  it,  he,  without  de- 
parting from  simplicity,  selected  images  of  a 
higher  nature;  as,  when  explaining  how  the 
body  acts  upon  the  mind,  and  anticipating  the 
common  senseless  observation,  that  such  investi- 
gations are  injurious  to  religion,  '« Do  not,''  he 
says,  «*  imagine  that  inquiries  of  this  nature  ques- 
tion the  immortaliQr  of  the  soul,  or  derogate  from 
its  sovereignty  over  the  body.  The  infant  in  its 
mauler's  womb  partakes  of  the  accidents  oi  its 
mother,  but  is  separable  in  due  season."  So,  too, 
when  explaining  that  the  body  is  decomposed  by 
the  depredation  a(  innate  spirit  and  of  ambient 
air,  and  that  if  the  action  of  these  causes  can  be 
prevented,  the  body  will  defy  decomposition; 
«<Have  you  never,"  he  says,  •^seen  a  fly  in 
amber,  mol^  beautifully  entombed  than  an  Egyp- 
tian monarch  1"  and,  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
semblance in  the  difierent  parts  of  nature,  and 
calling  upon  his  readers  to  observe  that  truths  are 
general,  he  says, «« Is  not  the  delight  of  the  qua- 
vering upon  a  stop  in  music  the  same  with  the 
playing  of  light  upon  the  water, 

**<  Sptendet  tremulo  lob  lamlne  pontua  1* " 

Such  are  his  beautiful  and  playful  modes  of  fami- 
liaiising  abstruse  subjects :  but  to  such  instances 
hjB  did  not  confine  himsdfL  He  was  too  well 
aoquainted  with  our  nature,  merely  to  explain 
truth,  without  occasionally  raising  the  mind  by 
noble  and  lofty  images  to  love  it 

It  nmst  not  be  supposed  diat,  because  he  iUus- 
trated  his  thoughts,  he  was  misled  by  imagina- 
tion, wMch  never  had  precedence,  but  always 
fallowed  in  the  train  of  his  reason :  (»r,  because 
he  had  recourse  to  arrangement,  that  he  was  en- 
slaved by  method,  which  he  always  disliked,  as 
impeding  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
therefore,  his  constant  admonition,  that  a  plain, 
unadorned  style,  in  aphorisms,  is  the  proper  style 


for  philosophy;  and  in  aphorisms,  the  Novum 
Organum  and  his  tract  on  Universal  Justice  are 
composed.  But,  although  this  was  his  general 
opinion;  although  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  what  he  terms  the  idols  of  the  mind,  to  be 
diverted  from  truth  by  the  love  of  order :  yet, 
knowing  the  charms  of  theory  and  system,  and  the 
neoeesiQr  of  adopting  them  to  insure  a  favourable 
reception  for  abstnise  works,  he  did  not  reject 
these  garlands,  at  once  the  ornament  and  fettors 
of  science.  They  may  now,  perhaps,  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  noble  temple  which  he  raised  may 
be  destroyed ;  but  its  gorgeous  magnificence  will 
never  be  forgotten,  and  amidst  the  ruins  a  noble 
statue  will  be  seen  by  every  true  worshipper  of 
beau^  and  of  knowledge. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  merits  ot 
this  treatise,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  author  to  re- 
member both  the  time  when  it  vras  written  and 
the  persons  for  whom  it  was  composed ; '« length 
and  ornament  of  speech  being  fit  for  persuasion 
of  multitudes,  although  not  for  information  of 
kings." 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books :  the  first 
consisting  of  his  dedication  to  the  king:— of  his 
statement  of  the  objections  to  learning,  by  divines, 
by  politicians,  and  from  the  errors  of  leained  men ; 
— and  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge. 

If,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  times, 
or  from  an  opinion  that  wisdom,  although  it 
ought  not  to  stoop  to  persons,  should  submit  to 
occasions,  or  from  a  morbid  anxiety  to  accelerate 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Bacon  could  de- 
lude himself  by  the  supposition  that  this  fulsome 
dedication  to  the  king  was  consistent  either  with 
the  simplicity  or  dignity  of  philosophy,  he  nrast 
have  forgotten  what  Seneca  said  to  Nero : «« Suffer 
me  to  stay  here  a  little  longer  with  thee,  not  to 
flatter  thine  ear,  for  that  is  not  my  custom,  as  I 
have  always  preferred  to  offend  by  truth  than  to 
please  by  flattery."  He  must  have  forgotten  that 
when  ^sop  said  to  Solon,  «<  Either  we  must  not 
come  to  princes,  or  we  must  seek  to  please  and 
content  them ;"  Solon  answered,  <«  Either  we  must 
not  come  to  princes  at  all,  or  we  must  speak  truly, 
and  counsel  them  for  the  best"  He  must  have 
forgotten  his  own  doctrine,  that  books  ought  to 
have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason ;  and  he  must 
also  have  forgotten  his  own  nervous  and  beautiful 
admonition,  Uiat «'  the  honest  and  just  bounds  of 
observation  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no 
further  but  to  understand  him  sufliciently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to 
give  him  £uthful  counsel ;  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  with  respect  to  a 
man's  self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind 
him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that 
is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous, 
which  as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  so 
towards  princes  or  superiors  it  is  want  of  duty."  ^ 
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If  his  work  had  been  addressed  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  country,  instead  of  haying  confined  his 
professional  objections  to  divines  and  politicians, 
he  would  have  explained  that,  as  our  opinions 
always  constitute  our  intellectual  and  often  our 
Worldly  wealth,  prejudice  is  common  to  us  all, 
and  is  particularly  conspicuous  amongst  all  pro- 
fessioiml  men,  with  respect  to  the  sciences  which 
they  profess. 

His  objections  to  learning  from  the  errors  of 
learned  men,  contain  his  obsenrations  upon  the 
study  of  words ;  upon  useless  knowledge ;  and 
upon  falsehood,  called  by  him  delicate  learning; 
contentious  learning;  and  fjuitastical  learning; 
all  of  them  erroneously  considered  objections  to 
learning ;  as  the  study  of  words  is  merely  the  se- 
lection of  one  species  of  knowledge ;  and  conten- 
tkus  learning  is  only  the  conflict  of  opinion  which 
erer  eziste  when  any  science  is  in  progress,  and 
the  way  from  sense  to  the  understanding  is  not 
sufficiently  cleared ;  and  falsehood  is  one  of  the 
consequences  attendant  upon  inquiry,  as  our 
opinions,  being  formed  not  only  by  impressions 
upon  our  senses,  but  by  confidence  in  the  com- 
munication of  others  and  our  own  reasonings,  nn- 
avoidabiy  teem  with  error,  which  can  by  time 
alone  be  corrected. 

As  it  is  Bacon's  doctrine  that  knowledge  con- 
siste  in  understanding  the  properties  of  creatures 
and  the  names  by  which  thty  are  called,  «tthe 
occupation  of  Adam  in  Paradise,"  it  may  seem 
extraordinary  that  he  should  not  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  than  he  appears  to  have  formed 
of  the  study  of  words.  Words  assist  thought; 
they  teach  us  correctness ;  they  enable  us  to  ac- 
'quire  the  knowledge  and  character  of  other  na- 
tions ;  and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  in  par- 
ticular, if  it  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  is  a 
discipline  of  humanity ;  if  it  do  not  strengthen 
the  understending,  it  softens  and  refines  the  taste ; 
it  gives  us  liberal  views;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  to  love 
virtue  for  ito  own  sake ;  to  prefer  glory  to  riches, 
and  to  fix  our  thoughte  on  the  remote  and  perma- 
nent, instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting  objecte.  It 
teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing great  and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving 
all  the  shocks  and  accidente  and  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile 
fear,  which  bows  only  to  present  power  and  up- 
start authority.  Rome  and  Athens  filled  a  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind  which  can  never  be  occu- 
pied again.  They  were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill 
which  cannot  be  hid ;  all  eyes  have  seen  them, 
and  their  light  shines  like  a  mighty  sea-mark  into 
the  abyss  of  time: 

**  StUI  gT««n  with  teys  each  aacknt  mltar  itaiidf." 

But,  notwithstanding  these .  advantages.  Bacon 
says, «« the  stadying  words  and  not  matter  is  a 
diitemper  of  learning,  of  which  Pygmalion's 


frenzy  is  a  good  emblem ;  for  words  are  but 
images  of  matter,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  them  m 
all  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture.'' 

These  different  subjecte  are  classed  under  the 
quaint  expression  of  "  Distempers  of  Learning,** 
to  which,  that  the  metephor  may  be  preserved,  he 
has  appended  various  other  defecte,  under  the  more 
quaint  term  of  «  Peccant  Humours  of  Learning." 

His  observations  upon  the  advantages  of  learn-  ^ 
ing,  although  encumbered  by  fanciful  and  minute 
ansdysis,  abound  with  beauty;  for, not  contenting 
himself  with  the  simple  position  with  which  phi^ 
losophy  would  be  satisfied,  that  knowledge  teaches 
us  how  to  select  what  is  beneficial,  and  avoid  what 
is  injurious,  be  enumerates  various  modes,  divine 
and  human,  by  which  the  happiness  resulting  frtim 
knowledge  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  mani- 
fested. 

After  having  stated  what  he  terms  divine  proofb 
of  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  he  says,  the  An* 
moo  proofs  are: 

1.  Learning  diminishes  afflictions  from  nature. 
3.  Learning  diminishes  evils  from  man  toman* 

3.  There  is  a  union  between  learning  and  mili- 

tary virtue. 

4.  Learning  improves  private  virtues. 

1.  It  tekes  away  the  barbarism  of  men's 

minds. 

2.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity,  and  in- 

solency. 

3.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration, 

4.  It  takes  away,  or  mitigates  fear. 

5.  It  disposes  the  constitution  of  the  mind 

not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  ite  defects* 
but  to  be  susceptible  of  growth  and 
reformation. 

5.  It  is  power. 

6.  It  advances  fortune. 

7.  It  is  our  greatest  source  of  delight. 

8.  It  insures  immortality. 

These  positions  are  proved  by  all  the  force  of 
his  reason,  and  adorned  by  all  the  beauty  of  his 
imagination.  When  speaking  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  to  repress  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  man  to  man,  he  says,  *<  In  Orpheus's 
theatre  all  beaste  and  birds  assembled,  and,  for- 
getting their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey, 
some  of  game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably 
together,  listening  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the 
harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 
was  drowned  by  some  louSer  noise,  but  every 
beast  returned  to  his  own  nature;  wherein  is 
aptly  described  the  nature  and  condition  of  men, 
who  are  full  of  savage  and  unreclaimed  desires 
of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge ;  which,  as  long  as 
they  give  ear  to  precepto,  to  laws,  to  religion, 
sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 
of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is 
society  vnd  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these  in- 
strumente  be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  ma]^ 
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them  iM^  aadible,  all  things  distoWe  into  anarchy 
and  confusion/' 

So  when  explaining,  amidst  the  advantages  of 
knowledge,  its  excellency  in  difiusing  happiness 
through  succeeding  ages,  he  says,  <«  Let  us  con- 
clude with  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  know- 
ledge and  learning  in  that  wherennto  man's  na^ 
ture  doth  most  aspire ;  which  is,  immortality  or 
continuance :  for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and 
raising  of  houses  and  families;  to  this  buildings, 
foundations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the 
desire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and,  in 
efie^  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For,  have  not  the  verses 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time  infinite  palaces,  temples, 
castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  destroyed  t 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or 
statues  of  Cjrrus,  Alexander,  Caesar;  no,  nor  of 
the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later 
years;  for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the 
copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the  life  and  truth :  but 
the  images  of  men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain 
in  books  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and 
capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they 
fitly  to  be  called  images,  because  they  generate 
still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others, 
provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions 
in  succeeding  ages ;  so  that,  if  the  invention  of 
the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and 
consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in  participa- 
tion of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to 
be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the 
vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to 
participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  in- 
ventions, the  one  of  the  oAerl" 

After  having  thus  explained  some  of  the  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  knowledge,  he  concludes  the 
first  book  with  lamenting  that  these  blessings  are 
not  more  generally  preferred. 

The  second  book,  after  various  preliminary  ob- 
servations, and  particularly  upon  the  defects  of 
universities,  of  which,  from  the  supposition  that 
they  are  formed  rather  for  the  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  than  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
our  predecessors,  he,  through  life,  seems  to  have 
formed  too  high  an  estimate,  he  arranges  and 
adorns  every  species  of  history,  which  he  in- 
cludes within  the  province  of  memory, — and  every 
species  of  poetry,  by  which  imagination  can 
«<  elevate  the  mind  from  the  dungeon  of  the  body 
to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine  essence:'' — and, 
passing  from  poetry,  by  saying,  **  but  it  is  not 
good  to  stop  too  long  in  the  theatre :  let  us  now 
pass  on  to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more 
reverence  and  attention,"  he  proceeds  to  the  inves- 


tigation of  every  species  of  philosophy,  divine, 
natural,  and  human,  of  which,  from  hiis  analysis 
of  human  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  man,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  per. 
fection  of  Ae  different  parts  of  the  work. 

These  different  subjects,  exhibited  with  this 
perspicuity,  are  adorned  with  beautiful  illustra- 
tion and  imagery :  as,  when  explaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  will,  divided  into  the  image  of  good, 
or  the  exhibition  of  truth,  and  the  culture  or 
Greorgics  of  the  mind,  which  is  its  husbandry  or 
tillage,  so  as  to  love  the  truth  which  it  sees,  he 
says,  <«The  neglecting  these  Georgics  seemeth 
to  me  no  better  than  to  exhibit  a  fair  image  or 
statue,  beautiful  to  behold,  but  without  life  or 
motion." 

Having  thus  made  a  small  globe  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  he,  looking  at  the  work  he  had 
made,  and  hoping  that  it  was  good,  thus  con- 
cludes :  **  And  being  now  at  some  pause,  looking 
back  into  that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing 
seemeth  to  me,  ^si  nunquam  fallit  imago,'  (as 
far  as  a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work,)  not 
much  better  than  the  noise  or  sound  which  mu- 
sicians make  while  they  are  tuning  their  instru- 
ments, which  is  nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet 
is  a  cause  why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards : 
so  have  I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of 
the  muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands.  And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the 
condition  of  these  times,  in  which  learning  hath 
made  her  third  visitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qua- 
lities thereof :  as  the  excellency  and  vivacity  of 
the  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights 
which  we  have  by  the  travails  of  ancient  writers ; 
the  art  of  printing,  which  communicateth  books 
to  men  of  all  fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world 
by  navigation,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes 
of  experiments,  and  a  mass  of  natural  history; 
the  leisure  wherewith  these  times  abound,  not 
employing  men  so  generally  in  civil  business  as 
the  states  of  Gnecia  did,  in  respect  of  their  po- 
pularity, and  the  state  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the 
greatness  of  their  monarchy ;  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  these  times  at  this  instant  to  peace ;  the 
consumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  con- 
troversies of  religion,  which  have  so  much  di- 
verted men  from  other  sciences ;  and  the  insepa- 
rable property  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and 
more  to  disclose  truth, — ^I  cannot  but  be  raised  to 
this  persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will 
far  surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learn- 
ing; only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength, 
and  their  own  weakness  both;  and  take,  one 
from  the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of 
contradiction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of 
truth  as  of  an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality 
or  ornament;  and  employ  wit  and  magnificence 
to  things  of  worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to 
things  vulgar  and  of  popular  estimation." 

Of  this  work  he  presented  copies  to  ^e  king 
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and  to  diffsient  stataflmen,  and,  to  semore  its  per- 
.petnity,  he  exerted  himeelf  with  his  Mends  to 
proeme  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin,  which,  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  he  accomplished. 

As  a  philosopher,  Bacon,  whoheheld  all  things 
'fiom  a  cliff,  thus  riewed  the  intellectoal  globe, 
dilating  his  sight  to  sarrey  the  whole  of  science, 
and  e<mtracting  it  so  that  the  minutest  object  could 
not  escape  him. 

Sweet  as  such  specnlations  were  to  such  a 
-mind:  pleasing  as  the  labour  must  have  been  in 
•surmounting  the  steeps :  delightful  to  tarry  upon 
them,  and  painful  to  quit  them,  he  did  not  suffer 
^contemplation  to  absorb  his  mind ;  but,  as  a  states- 
man, he  was  ever  in  action,  erer  advancing  the 
wel&re  of  his  country.  These  opposite  exertions 
men  the  necessary  result  of  his  peculiar  mind ; 
for,  as  knowledge  takes  away  yain  admiration ;  as 
no  man  manrels  at  the  play  of  puppets  who  has 
-been  behind  the  curtain.  Bacon  could  not  have 
been  misled  by  the  baubles  by  which  common 
^nds  are  delighted ;  and,  as  he  had  examined  the 
4iature  of  all  pleasures,  and  felt  that  knowledge 
and  benerolence,  which  is  ever  in  its  train,  sur- 
passed them  all ;  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness, 
wherever  situated,  must  have  consisted  in  dimi- 
nishing evil  and  in  promoting  good. 

With  his  delicate  health  and  intense  love  of 
knowledge,  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  shunned 
the  broad  way  and  the  green,  and  retreated  to  con- 
templation; but  it  was  his  favourite  opinion  that, 
^«in  this  theatre  of  man*s  life,  God  and  angels 
only  should  be  lookers-on ;  that  contemplation  and 
action  ought  ever  to  be  united,  a  conjunction  like 
'unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  action." 
He  could  not,  thus  thinking,  but  engage  in 
active  life;  and,  so  engaged,  he  could  not  but  act 
in  obedience  to  the  passion  by  which  he  was  alone 
animated ;  by  exerting  himself  and  endeavouring 
tto  excite  others  to  promote  the  public  good.  We 
iind  him,  therefore,  labouring  as  a  statesman  and 
a  patriot  to  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  to 
promote  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland ;  to 
"Coirect  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  our  reli- 
ipous  establishments,  and  to  assist  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law ;  and,  not  content  with  the  fruits 
of  his  own  exertions,  calling  upon  all  classes  of 
society  to  co-operate  in  reform. 

To  professional  men  he  says,  '«I  hold  that 
every  man  is  a  debtor  to  bis  profession,  from  the 
which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  to  endeavour 
themselves  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament."  And  he  admonishes  the  king,  that, 
^as  a  duty  to  himself,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
King  of  kings,  he  ought  to  erect  temples,  tombs, 
palaces,  theatres,  bridges,  make  noble  roads,  cut 
•canals,  grant  multitude  of  charters  and  liberties 
*ibr  comfort  of  decayed  companies  and  corpora- 
rtioBs;  fonnd  colleges  and  lectures  for  learning 


and  ^e  edocation  of  youth ;  institute  orders  and 
fraternities  for  nobility,  enterprise,  and  obedience ; 
but,  above  all,  establish  good  laws  for  the  regulft-^ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year  he  thus 
presented,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  to  the  king,  a  dis- 
course touching  the  plantation  of  Ireland:  <«I 
know  not  better  how  to  express  my  good  wishes 
of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by  this  little 
book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send  you.  The 
style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather  than  curious  or 
elaborate.  And  herein  I  was  encouraged  by  my 
experience  of  your  majesty^s  former  grace,  in 
accepting  of  the  like  poor  field-fruits  touching  the 
union.  And  certainly  I  reckon  this  action  as  a 
second  brother  to  the  union.  For  I  assure  myself 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  well  united, 
is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince  except  yourself,  who 
are  the  worthiest,  weareth  in  his  crown." 

In  this  discourse,  his  knowledge  of  the  mise- 
ries of  Ireland,  that  still  neglected  country,  and 
of  the  mode  of  preventing  them,  with  his  heartfelt 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  appears  in  all  his  ardent 
endeavours,  by  all  the  power  he  possessed,  to  insure 
the  king's  exertions  for  **  this  desolate  and  neg- 
lected country,  blessed  with  almost  all  the  dow- 
ries of  nature,  with  rivers,  havens,  woods,  quar- 
ries, good  soil,  temperate  climate,  and  a  race  and 
generation  of  men,  valiant,  hard  and  active,  as  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  such  confluence  of  commodi- 
ties, if  the  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the  hand  of 
nature ;  but  they  are  severed,— the  harp  of  Ireland 
is  not  strung  or  attuned  to  concord.  This  work, 
therefore,  of  all  others  motft  memorable  and  ho- 
nourable, your  majesty  hath  now  in  hand ;  spe- 
cially, if  your  majesty  join  the  harp  of  David,  in 
casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of  superstition,  with  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,  in  casting  out  desolation  and 
barbarism." 

His  exertions  respecting  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  were,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament, 
strenuous  and  unremitted.  He  spoke  whenever 
the  subject  was  agitated.  He  was  a  member  of 
every  committee  that  was  formed  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect :  he  prepared  the  certificate  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  treat  of  the  union :  and  he  was  se- 
lected to  report  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the 
Lords ;  until,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  intercede  with  the  House  that  he  might 
be  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  other  members 
in  the  discharge  of  these  arduous  duties ;  and,  it 
having  been  decided  by  all  the  judges,  af^r  an 
able  argument  of  Bacon's,  that  all  persons  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  king's  commission  were  na 
tural  bom  subjects,  he  laboured  in  parliament  to 
extend  these  privileges  to  all  Scotland,  that  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  children  should  not  be  with 
held  from  ^eir  parents. 

The  joumals  of  the  Commons  contain  an  outline 
of  many  of  his  speeches,  of  which  one  upon  th^ 
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luiion  of  laws,  and  another  upon  the  general  naln- 
ralization  of  the  Scottish  nation  were  c(Hnplete<iy 
and  have  been  preserred ;  and  are  power^l  evi- 
dence of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  this  good  cause, 
exerted  at  the  risk  of  &e  popularity,  which,  by  his 
independent  conduct  in  parliament,  he  had  justly 
acquired.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  activity  to 
the  bar  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his  hours 
of  recreation  he  wrote  three  works  for  the  use 
of  the  king:  *«A  Discourse  upon  the  happy 
Union;''  «« Considerations  on  the  same;"  and 
a  preparation  towards  *«  the  union  of  these  two 
mighty  and  warlike  nations  under  one  sovereign 
and  monarchy,  and  between  whom  there  are 
no  mountains  or  races  of  hills,  no  seas  or  great 
rivers,  no  diversity  of  tongue  or  language,  that  hath 
created  or  provoked  this  ancient  and  too  long  con- 
tinued divorce." 

His  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
church  appears  in  his  exertions  in  parliament,  and 
in  his  publications  in  his  times  of  recreation. 
When  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  our  civil 
establishment,  he  was  ever  mindful  that  our  coun- 
try ought  to  be  treated  as  our  parents,  mth  mild* 
ness  and  persuasion,  and  not  with  contestations; 
and,  in  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
our  religious  establishments,  his  Noughts  have  a 
glory  around  them,  from  the  reverence  with  which 
he  always  approaches  this  sacred  subject,  and 
particularly  on  the  eve  of  times,  which  he  foresaw, 
when  voices  in  religion  were  to  be  numbered  and 
not  weighed,  and  when  his  daily  prayer  was, 
«*  Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  servant  hath 
walked  before  thee ;  remember  what  I  have  first 
sought,  and  what  haUi  been  principal  in  my  in- 
tentions. I  have  loved  thy  assemblies :  I  have 
mourned  for  the  division  of  the  church  :  I  have 
delighted  in  the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This 
vine,  which  thy  right-hand  hath  planted  in  this 
nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might 
stretch  her  branches  to  the  seas  and  the  floods." 

His  publications  are  two :  the  one  entitled,  '^An 
Advertisement,  touching  the  Controversies  of  the 
Church  of  England ;"  the  other, «« Certain  Consi- 
derations touching  the  better  Pacification  and 
Edification  of  the  Church  of  England."  These 
tracts  abound  with  thought;  and, according  to  his 
usual  mode,  consist  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
whole  of  our  religious  establishment,  and  the  most 
minute  observations  of  all  its  parts,  even  to  the 
surplice  of  the  minister,  that  simple  pastoral  gar- 
ment, which,  with  the  crook  to  guide,  and  to  draw 
back  the  erring  flock,  beautiful  emblems  of  the 
good  shepherd,  are  still  retained  by  the  establish- 
ed church. 

His  tract  upon  o&tircA  eorUrovenieM  contains  an 
outline  of  all  religious  dispute8,^and  abounds  with 
obflervations  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
a^Iesiastical  controversialists;  who  will,  per^ 
04iaBce,  submit  to  be  admonished  by  Bacon  that, 
«8  ,Christiaiis,  they  should  contend,  not  as  the 


brier  with  the  thistle,  whidt  is  most  unprofitable^ . 
but  as  the  vine  with  the  olive,  which  bears  b^ 
fruit. 

The  considerations  touching  the  paeificatum  cf 
the  ekureh^  are  dedicated  to  the  king;  and,  after 
apologizing  for  his  interposition  as  a  layman  witii 
ecclesiastical  matters,  and  describing  the  nature - 
of  the  various  reformers,  and  the  objections  to  the 
reform  of  the  church,  he  examines  with  great  accu- 
racy the  government  of  bishops, — ^the  liturgy, — the 
ceremonies,  and  subscription, — a  preaching  mims-^- 
try, — the  abuse  of  exconmiunications,— 4ie  pro- 
vision for  suflicient  maintenance  in  the  church, 
and  non-residents,  and  pluralities,  of  which  he 
says:  "For  non-residence,  except  it  be  in  caae 
of  necessary  absence,  it  seemeth  an  abuse,  diawn. 
out  of  covetousness  and  sloth;  for  that  men. 
should  live  of  th&  flock  that  they  do  not  feed,  or 
of  the  altar  at  which  they  do  not  serve,  is  a  thing 
that  can  hardly  receive  just  defence ;  and  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  a  pastor,  in  matter  of  the  wmd 
and  doctrine,  by  deputies,  is  a  thing  not  war- 
ranted." And  he  thus  concludes :  "  Thus  have 
I,  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity  of  heart, 
to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  given  your  ma- 
jesty tribute  of  my  cares  and  cogitations  in  this 
holy  business,  so  highly  tending  to  God's  glory, 
your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  your  states ;  insomuch  as  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  papists  themselves  should  not  need  so  much 
the  severity  of  penal  laws,  if  the  sword  of  the  spi- 
rit were  better  edged,  by  strengthening  the  author- 
ity, and  suppressing  the  abuses  in  the  church." 

Early  in  this  year,  (1607,  iEt.  47,)  an  event 
occurred  of  considerable  importance  to  his  woridly 
prospects  and  professional  tranquillity,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  the  office  of 
attorney-general  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas,  occasioning  avacanoy  in  the  office 
of  solicitor-general,  which  Bacon  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  obtain,  under  the  delusion,  that, 
by  increasing  his  practice,  he  should  be  enabled 
sooner  to  retire  into  contemplative  life.  He  ap-  • 
plied  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  the  lord  chancellor* 
and  to  the  king,  by  whom,  on  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1607,  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  profession,  the  prospect ' 
of  worldly  emolument^  and  the  hope  of  profes- 
sional tranquillity,  by  a  removal  from  conflict  with 
the  coarse  mind  and  acrid  humour  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  rude  to  his  equals  and  insolent  to  the  un- 
fortunate. 

Who  can  forget  his  treatment  of  Bacon  !  who, 
when  revHed,  reviled  not  again,  but  in  due  season 
thus  expostulated  with  him : 

Mr.  Attorney,— I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to 
let  you  know  in  plainness  what  I  find  of  you,  and ' 
what  you  ^all  find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a 
liberty  to  diisgraoe  and  disable  my  law,  my  expe- 
t^  mj  discretion. .   What  it  pleaseth  you  ti 
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pny  thkik  of  ma;  I  va  (me  that  ksows  boih 
■1119  own  waotsaad  other  men's :  and  it  may  be, 
perchance,  that  mine  mend,  others  stand  at  a  stay. 
And  sorely,  I  may  not  endure  in  public  place  to 
be  wronged,  without  repelling  ^e  same  to  my 
best  adTantage  to  right  mysdf.  You  are  great, 
and  therefore  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would 
be  glad  to  haTe  yon  paid  at  another's  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  mlseed  the  solicitor's  plaee,  the 
latber,  I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect 
that  you  and  I  shall  erer  serve  as  attorney  and 
solicitor  together,  but  either  to  serve  with  an- 
other, upon  your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some 
other  course ;  so  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I 
was  firom  any  oeoasion  of  unworthy  conforming 
syself  to  yoa  more  thim  general  good  manners, 
or  yoar  partieolar  good  usage  shall  provoke :  and, 
if  you  had  not  been  short-sighted  in  your  own  for- 
tsae,  as  I  think,  you  might  have  had  more  use 
of  me;  but  that  tide  is  passed.  I  write  not  this, 
to  show  my  friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  Attorney;  I  have  none  of  those 
humours,  but  that  I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end : 
that  is,  to  themore  decent  carriage  of  my  master's 
service,  and  to  our  particular  better  understanding 
one  of  another.  This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answer- 
ed by  you  in  deed  and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  worse  for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few 
lines  lost,  which  for  a  much  smaller  matter  I 
would  have  adventured.  So  this  being  to  your- 
self, I  for  my  part  rest.  Sic, 


Of  Coke's  bitter  spirit  there  are  so  many  pain- 
ful instances,  that  unless  Bacon  had  to  complain 
of  unfiumess  in  other  matters,  the  acrimony 
which  overflowed  upon  all,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered altogether  the  effect  of  personal  rivalry.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  his  morbid  feelings 
been  confined  to  his  professional  opponents ;  but, 
unmindful  of  the  old  maxim,  ^«  Let  him  take  heed 
how  he  strikes,  who  strikes  with  a  dead  hand,"  his 
rancorous  abuse  extended  to  prisoners  on  trials 
for  their  lives,  for  which  he  was  severely  cen- 
sored by  Bacon,  who  told  him  that  in  his  plead- 
ings he  was  ever  wont  to  insult  over  misery. 

Who  can  forget  Coke's  treatment  of  Raleigh, 
entitled  as  he  was  by  station  and  attainments  to 
the  civil  observances  of  a  gentleman,  and,  by  long 
imprisonment  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  to  the 
commiseration  of  all  men.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  some  persons  present  at  this  trial,  who  re- 
membered that  Raleigh  and  Cobham  had  stood 
only  a  few  years  before,  with  an  open  satisfac- 
tion, to  witness  the  death  of  Essex,  against 
whom  they  had  secretly  conspired ;  but  even  the 
sense  of  retributive  justice,  though  it  might 
deaden  their  pity,  could  not  lessen  their  disgust 
at  the  cruel  and  vulgar  invectives  of  Coke,  whose 
knowledge  neither  expanded  his  intellect,  nor  ci- 
vilised his  manners.  Fierce  with  dark  keepmg, 
his  mind  resembled  some  of  those  gloomy  stmo- 
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tiuss  where  iec<»d8  and  munimmitB  aie  piled  ta 
the  exclusion  of  all  higher  or  nobler  matten* 
For  guiitta  he  had  no  love :  with  philosophy  he 
had  no  sympathy. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  Coke,  afWr  de- 
nouncing him  as  an  atheist  and  a  traitor,  re- 
proached him,  with  the  usual  antipathy  of  a  con- 
tracted mind  to  superior  intellect,  for  being  a 
geniua  and  man  of  wit. 

When  Bacon  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his 
Novum  Organum,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  at 
the  top  of  the  title-page,  Edw,  C  ex  dono  audvfiu 

▲actorl  CoMillam. 
Intuarare  paras  ▼eterum  docunMntaMpbomm: 
Initaora  Legef  JasUtiamq ;  prios. 

And  over  the  device  of  the  ship  passing  betweea 
Hercules's  pillars,  he  wrote  the  two  fbllowii^ 
verses: 

**  It  dMenretb  not  to  be  read  in  tehoolfl, 
But  to  be  freigbtod  in  Um  Ship  ofPoolea.'* 

From  professional  altercations  with  this  conr 
tracted  soind.  Bacon  was  rescued  by  his  prooMK 
tion. 

Another  and  more  important  advantage  attend-^ 
ant  upon  his  appointment  was  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  him  to  assist  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  merit  and  in  legal  reform.  Beiur  digniori 
was  his  constant  maxim  and  constant  practice. 
He  knew  and  taught  that  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  snd  lawful  end  of  aspiring;  and  when  ap- 
pointed solicitor,  he  acted  in  obedience  to  his 
doctrines,  encouraging  merit,  and  endeavouring 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  pro- 
fession by  exertions  and  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  law.  . 

In  the  midst  of  arduous  affairs  of  state  and  pro- 
fessional duties,  he  went  right  onward  with  his 
great  work,  conferring  with  various  scholars  and 
philosophers,  from  whose  communications  there 
was  any  probability  of  his  deriving  advantage. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Novum  Organum  he  had, 
at  different  periods,  even  from  his  youth,  arranged  , 
his  thoughts  upon  detached  parte  of  the  work, 
and  collected  them  under  different  titles:  "'fem- 
poris  paftus  maximus,"  "Filum  Labyrinthi," 
"  Cogitate  et  Visa,  &c. 

He  now  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  the  "  Cogi- 
tete  et  Visa."  He  communicated  also  on  the 
subject  with  his  friend,  Mr,  Mathew,  who,  hav- 
ing cautioned  him  that  he  might  excite  the  pre- 
judices of  the  churchmen,  spoke  freely,  yet  with 
approbation  of  the  work.  He  also  sent  the  tract 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  received  it  with  all 
the  attachment  of  a  collegian  to  Aristotle,  and  the 
schoolmen  and  university  studies,  and,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  friend,  respectfully  imparted  to 
Bacon  that  his  plan  was  visionary. 

In  the  year  1609,  as  a  relaxation  from  abatxuse 
speculations,  he  published  in  Latin  his  interesting 
little  work,  "De  Sapientia  Veterum,"  of  which* 
he  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Mathew,  sayings 
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M  My  giett  work  goeth  forwBid,  and  after  mj 
manner  I  alter  erer  when  I  add." 

This  treatise  is  a  species  of  parabdieal  poetry, 
explained  in  the  Adyancement  of  Learning,  and 
expanded  by  an  insertion  in  the  treatise  De  Aog- 
mentis  Scientiamm  of  three  of  the  Fables.  *«  One 
nse  of  parabolical  poesy  consists,'*  he  says,  *'  in 
withdrawing  from  common  sight  those  things  the 
digrnity  whereof  deserves  to  be  retired,  as  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  phi- 
losophy, which  are  therefore  veiled  and  invested 
in  fables  and  parables,  and,  next  to  sacred  writ, 
are  the  most  ancient  of  all  writings ;  for  adopted, 
not  excogitated  by  the  reciters,  they  seem  to  be 
like  a  thin  rarefied  air,  which,  from  the  traditions 
6f  more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians/* 

This  tract  seems,  in  former  times,  to  have  been 
much  valued,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  which 
Bacon  assigns  for  the  currency  of  the  Essays ; 
u  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence, 
where  the  pieces  are  small,  but  the  silver  is  good/' 

The  fables,  abounding  with  a  union  of  deep 
thought  and  poetic  beauty,  are  thirty-one  in  num- 
ber, of  which  a  part  of  <*  The  Sirens,  or  Plea- 
sures," may  be  selected  as  a  specimen. 

In  this  fable  he  explains  the  common  but  er- 
roneous supposition,  that  knowledge  and  the  con- 
formity of  the  will,  knowing  and  acting,  are  con- 
vertible terms.  Of  this  error  he,  in  his  essay  of 
*<  Custom  and  Education,"  admonishes  his  read- 
ers, by  saying,  "  Men's  thoughts  are  much  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination ;  their  discourse  and 
speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused 
opinions,  but  their  deeds  are  after  as  they  have 
t>een  accustomed,  ^sop's  damsel,  transformed 
from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board-end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her."  In  the 
fable  of  the  Sirens  he  exhibits  the  same  truth, 
saying,  '^  The  habitation  of  the  Sirens  was  in 
t^rtain  pleasant  islands,  from  whence,  as  soon  as 
'  out  of  their  watch-tower  they  discovered  any  ships 
•approaching,  with  their  sweet  tunes  they  would 
first  entice  and  stay  them,  and,  having  them  in 
their  power,  would  destroy  them ;  and^  so  great 
were  the  mischiefs  they  did,  that  these  isles  of 
the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken  them, 
appeared  all  over  white  with  the  bones  of  un- 
buried  carcasses :  by  which  it  is  signified  that 
albeit  the  examples  of  afflictions  be  manifest  and 
eminent,  yet  they  do  not  sufficiently  deter  us  from 
'the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasure." 


CHAPTER  n. 

fHOM  THE  PUBUGATION  OF  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE 
▲NOIENTS  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  NOVUM 
OROANUM. 

In  consequence  of  the  limitation,  in  the  court 
s>f  King's  Bench,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mar- 


shalsea  court  to  the  officers  of  the  king's  hoote- 
hold,  a  new  court  of  record  was  erected  by  letters 
patent,  s^led  ^  Curia  virgi  palatii  summi  Regis," 
to  extend  tiie  jurisdiction ;  and  the  judges  nmni- 
nated  by  the  letters  patent  were  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  solicitor-general,  and  Sir  James  Vava- 
sour, then  marshal  of  the  household.  In  this 
office  he  delivered  a  learned  and  methodical  charge 
to  a  jury  upon  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, in  which  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  protest  against  the  abuse  of  capital  pu- 
nishment. «» For  life,"  he  8a3rs,  ^  I  must  say  unto 
you,  in  general,  that  it  is  grown  too  cheap  in 
these  times ;  it  is  set  at  the  price  of  words,  and 
every  petty  scorn  and  disgrace  can  have  no  other 
reparation ;  nay,  so  many  men's  lives  are  taken 
away  with  impunity,  that  the  very  life  of  the  law, 
the  execution,  is  almost  taken  away." 

When  solicitor  he  argued  in  the  case  of  Sut- 
ton's Hospital,  or  the  Charter-House,  against  the 
legality  of  the  foundation,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
advancement  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  he  ar- 
gued without  success,  as  its  validity  was  confirm- 
ed ;  and  in  1611  this  noble  institution  was  opened, 
to  the  honour  of  its  munificent  founder,  who  pre- 
ferred the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the 
empty  honours  which  were  offered  to  divert  him 
from  his  course*  It  seems,  however,  that  Bacon's 
objections  to  the  charity  were  not  confined  to  his 
argument  at  the  bar,  but  were  the  expression  of 
his  judgment,  as  he  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
of  advice  to  the  king,  pointing  out  many  imagi- 
nary or  real  defects  of  the  project,  in  which  he 
says,  "I  wish  Mr.  Sutton's  intentions  were 
exalted  a  degree ;  and  that  which  he  meant  for 
teachers  of  children,  your  majesty  should  make 
for  teachers  of  men ;  wherein  it  hath  been  my 
ancient  opinion  and  observation,  that  in  the  uni- 
versities of  this  realm,  which  I  take  to  be  of  the 
best  endowed  universities  of  Europe,  there  is  no- 
thing more  wanting  towards  the  flourishing  state 
of  learning  than  the  honourable  and  plentiful 
salaries  of  readers  in  arts  and  professions; 
for,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you  must 
observe  David's  military  law,  which  was,  <  that 
those  which  stayed  with  the  carriage  should  have 
equal  part  with  those  that  were  in  the  action.' " 

In  the  year  1613,  he  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  Essays,  enlarged  and  enlivened  by  illustra- 
tions and  imagery,  which,  upon  the  sudden  death 
of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
dedicated,  he  inscribed  to  his  brother. 

In  this  year  he,  as  solicitor-general,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  upon  the  prosecution  of 
the  Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scottisl^  nobleman,  for  mur- 
der; and  his  speech,  which  has  been  preserved, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  mildness  ever  attendant  upon 
knowledge.  After  having  clearly  stated  the  case, 
he  thus  concludes ;  '^  I  will  conclude  toward  you, 
my  lord,  that  though  your  offence  hath  been 
great,  yet  your  confession  hath  been  free,  and 
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your  behanomr  and  speech  fbll  of  dieoretioii;  and 
this  shows,  that  though  yoa  could  not  resiat  the 
4enipter,  yet  yoa  bear  a  Ohriatian  and  generous 
miad,  anawerahle  to  the  noble  fiunily  of  which 
you  are  descended.'* 

During  the  time  he  was  solicitor  he  composed, 
as  it  seems,  hia  «« Confession  of  Faith." 

Bacon  as  solicitor  naturally  looked  forward  to 
the  office  of  attorney-general,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  37th  of  October,  upon  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  to  the  chief  Justiceship  of  the 
common  pleas.  Nerer  was  man  more  qualified 
for  the  office  of  attorney-general  than  Bacon. 
With  great  general  knowledge,  erer  tending  to 
humanize  and  generate  a  love  of  improTement; 
with  great  insight  into  the  principles  of  politics 
and  of  nniversal  justice,  and  such  woridly  expe- 
rience as  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
the  times  in  ^hich  he  lived.  <»  Non  in  republica 
Platonis;  sed  tanqnam  infsce  Romuli;"  with 
long  unwearied  professional  exertion  in  the  law 
<i(  England,  publications  upon  existing  parts  of 
the  law,  and  efforts  to  improve  it,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  well-founded  hope 
in  the  profession,  that  he  would  be  an  honour  to 
his  name  and  his  country,  and  without  any  fear 
that  he  would  be  injured  by  the  dangerous  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  intrusted.  Although 
power  has,  upon  ordinary  minds,  a  tendency  to 
shape  and  deprave  the  possessor,  upon  intelli- 
-gence  it  tends  more  to  humble  than  to  elevate. 
When  Cromwell,  indignant  that  Sir  Matthew 
fiale  had  dismissed  a  jury  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  had  been  partially  selected,  said  to 
■this  venerable  magistrate,  «  You  are  not  fit  to  be 
a  judge,"  Sir  Matthew  answered,  "It  is  very 
-true."  When  Alexander  received  letters  out  of 
Greece  of  some  fights  and  services  there,  which 
were  commonly  for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some 
walled  town  at  the  most,  he  said,  "  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  he  was  advertised  of  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of; 
so  certainly,  if  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the 
universal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men 
upon  it,  the  divineness  of  souls  except,  will  not 
seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and 
some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
dust." 

With  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. As  a  politician  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  society, 
and  exerted  himself  in  all  the  nsual  House  of 
Commons  questions :  thus  dilating  and  contract- 
ing his  sight,  and  too  readily  giving  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.  As  public  prose- 
cutor, he  did  not  suffer  the  arm  of  justice  to  be 
weakened  either  by  improper  lenity  or  severity  at 
Tariance  with  public  feeling.  Knowing  that  the 
-efficacy  of  criminal  legislation  consists  in  duly 
.|K>ising  the  powers  of  law,  religion,  and  mords ; 


and  being  aware  of  ^e  common  erroneous  sap- 
position,  that,  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
any  agent,  its  beneficial  effects  are  alsoincreasedy 
he  warned  the  community  that  the  acerbity  of  a 
law  ever  deadened  the  execution,  by  associating 
compassion  with  guilt,  and  confounding  the  gra- 
dation of  crime ;  and  that  the  sentiment  of  justice 
in  the  public  mind  is  as  much  or  more  injured  by 
a  law  which  outrages  public  feeling,  as  by  a 
law  which  falls  short  or  disappoints  the  just  in- 
dignation of  the  community. 

But,  not  confining  his  professional  exertions 
to  the  discharge  of  the  common  duties  of  a  public 
prosecutor,  he  availed  himself  of  his  situation  to 
advance  justice  and  humanity,  and  composed  a 
work  for  compiling  and  amending  the  laws  of 
England,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king.  "  Your 
majesty,"  he  says,  "  of  your  favour  having  made 
me  privy  councillor,  and  continuing  me  in  the 
place  of  your  attorney-general,  I  take  it  to  be  my 
duty  not  only  to  speed  your  commandments  and 
the  business  of  my  place,  but  to  meditate  and  to 
excogitate  of  myself,  wherein  I  may  best,  by  my 
travails,  derive  your  virtues  to  the  good  of  your 
people,  and  return  their  thanks  and  increase  of 
love  to  you  again.  And  after  I  had  thought  of 
many  things,  I  could  find,  in  my  judgment,  none 
more  proper  for  your  majesty  as  a  master,  nor  for 
me  as  a  workman,  than  the  reducing  and  recom- 
piling the  laws  of  England." 

In  this  tract,  having  traced  the  exertions  of 
different  legislators  from  Moses  to  Augustus,  he 
says,  "Cesar  si  ab  eo  querereter  quid  egisset 
in  tog&,  leges  se  respondisset  multas  et  pneclarus 
tulisse ;"  and  his  nephew  Augustus  did  tread  the 
same  steps  but  with  deeper  print,  because  of  his 
long  reign  in  peace,  whereof  one  of  the  poets  of 
the  time  saith, 

^  Pace  data  terrte  animain  ad  civHia  vertit 
Jura  fluum,  tefesque  tulit  Juatlaalmut  anctor." 

From  July,  1610,  until  this  period,  there  had 
not  been  any  parliament  sitting;  and  the  king, 
unable  to  procure  the  usual  supplies,  had  recourse, 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  modes  injuri- 
ous to  himself,  and  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Bacon,  foreseeing  the  evils  which  must 
result  firom  these  expedients,  implored  the  king 
to  discontinue  them,  and  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment. 

A  parliament  was  accordingly  summoned,  and 
met  in  April,  1614,  when  the  question  whether 
the  attorney-general  was  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
House  was  immediately  agitated ;  and,  after  de- 
bate and  search  of  precedents,  it  was  resolved, 
that,  by  reason  of  his  office,  he  ought  not  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  was  an  attendant  on 
the  lords :  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  present 
attorney-general  shall  for  this  parliament  remain 
in  the  House,  although  this  privilege  shall  not 
extend  to  any  future  attorney-general. 

Upon  his  entrance  on  the  discharge  of  his  legal 
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duties,  an  opportoidty  to  eradicate  error  accident- 
aUy  preeented  itself.  Amongst  the  criminal  in- 
formations filed  in  the  Star  Chamber  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  found  a  charge  against  two  obscure 
persons  for  the  crime  of  dadling.  Of  this  oppor^ 
tanity  he  instantly  araiJed  himself,  to  expose  the 
nature  of  these  fklse  imaginations  of  honoor,  by 
which,  in  defiance  of  yirtue,  disregard  of  the  law, 
and  contempt  of  religion,  rice  and  ignorance  raise 
themselTcs  in  the  world  upon  the  reputation  of 
courage;  and  high-minded  youth,  full  of  toward- 
ness  and  hope,  such  as  the  poets  call  '^aurorse 
filii,"  sons  of  the  morning,  are  deluded  by  this 
fond  disguise  and  puppetry  of  honour. 

The  king's  great  object  in  summoning  a  parlia- 
ment was  the  hope  to  obtain  supplies;  a  hope 
which  was  totally  defeated  by  a  rumour  that  seve- 
ral persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had  entered  into 
a  confederacy,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure  a 
majority  to  enable  him  to  control  the  house.  To 
pacify  the  heat,  Bacon  made  a  powerful  speech, 
in  which  he  ridicules  the  supposition  that  any  man 
can  hare  embarked  in  such  a  wild  undertaking  as 
to  control  the  Commons  of  England :  to  make  a 
policy  of  insurance  as  to  what  ship  shall  come 
safe  home  into  the  harbour  in  these  troubled  seas ; 
to  find  a  new  passage  for  the  king's  business,  by 
a  new  and  unknown  point  of  the  compass:  to 
build  forts  to  intimidate  the  house,  unmindful 
that  the  only  forts  by  which  the  king  of  England 
can  command,  is  the  fort  of  affection  moving  the 
hearts,  and  of  reason  the  understandings  of  his 
people.  He  then  implores  the  house  not  to  Usten 
to  these  idle  rumours,  existing  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  deluded  enthusiast,  who,  like  the 
fiy  upon  the  chariot  wheel,  says, «» What  a  dust 
do  I  raise !  and,  being  without  foundation  or  any 
avowed  author,  are  like  the  birds  of  paradise, 
without  feet,  and  never  lighting  upon  any  place, 
but  carried  away  by  the  wind  whither  it  Hsteth. 
Let  us  then,"  he  adds,  <«  instead  of  yielding  to 
^ese  senseless  reports,  deliberate  upon  the  peri- 
lous situation  in  which  the  government  is  placed : 
and,  remembering  the  parable  of  Jotham,  in  the 
case  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  when  question 
was,  whether  the  vine  should  reign  over  them  t 
diat  might  not  be  ;~«nd  whether  the  olive  should 
reign  over  them?  that  might  not  be,  let  us  con- 
sider whether  we  have  not  accepted  the  bramble 
to  reign  over  us.  For  it  seems  that  the  good  vine 
of  the  king's  graces,  that  is  not  so  much  in  es- 
teem :  and  the  good  oil,  whereby  we  should  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  estate  and  crown,  is  laid 
aside ;  and  this  bramble  of  contention  and  emula^ 
tion,  this  mustreigrn  and  rule  amongst  us." 

Having  examined  and  exposed  all  the  argu- 
ments, he  concluded  by  saying;  «<Thu8  I  have 
told  you  my  opinion.  I  know  it  had  been  more 
■afe  and  politic  to  have  been  silent ;  but  it  is 
more  honest  and  loving  to  speak.  When  a  man 
•peakelfa,  he  may  be  wounded  by  others ;  but  as 


he  holds  his  peace  from  good  things,  he  wounds 
himself." 

The  exertions  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king's  Mends 
being,  however,  of  no  avail,  the  king,  seeing  no 
hope  of  assistance,  in  anger  dissolved  the  parlinp 
ment,  and  committed  several  of  the  members  who- 
had  spoken  freely  of  his  measures. 

This  violence,  instead  of  allaying,  increased 
the  ierment  in  the  nation;  (June,  1634;)  and,, 
unable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  parliament,  and 
being  extremely  distressed  for  money,  several- 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  and  about  London, 
made  presents  to  the  king;  and  letters  were 
written  to  tiie  sheriffs  and  justices  in  the  different 
counties,  and  to  magistrates  of  several  corpoi«* 
tions,  informing  them  what  had  been  done  in  the 
metropolis,  and  how  acceptable  and  seasonable^ 
similar  bounty  would  be  fiom  the  country. 

Amongst  others,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  where  Mr.  Oliver 
St.  John,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
then  residing,  who  wrote  to  the  mayor  on  the 
llth  of  October,  1614,  representing  to  himliiat 
this  benevolence  was  against  law,  reason,  and 
religion,  and  insinuating  that  the  king,  by  promot- 
ing it,  had  violated  his  coronation  oath,  and  that, 
by  such  means  as  these.  King  Richard  the  Second 
had  given  an  opportunity  to  Henry  the  Fourth  to^ 
deprive  him  of  bis  crown ;  desiring,  if  he  thought 
fit,  that  his  sentiments  should  be  communicated 
to  the  justices  who  were  to  meet  respecting  the- 
benevolence. 

For  this  letter,  Mr.  St.  John  was  tried  in  the 
Star  Chamber  on  the  15th  of  April,  1615;  when, 
the  attorney-general  appearing,  of  course,  as 
counsel  for  the  crown,  the  defendant  was  fined 
J85000,  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  ordered  to  make  submission  in  writing. 

So  deeply  were  the  judges  impressed  with  the 
enormity  of  this  offence,  that  some  of  the  court 
thought  the  crime  of  a  higher  nature  than  a  con* 
tempt;  but  they  all  agreed  that  the  benevolence 
was  not  restrained  by  any  statute ;  and  Ae  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  then,  as  he  supposed,  on 
his  death-bed,  more  than  once  expressed  his  anx- 
iety that  his  passing  sentence  upon  Mr.  St.  John, 
might  be  his  last  act  of  judicial  duty. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  and  of  the 
opinion  of  justice  which  at  that  time  prevailed ! 

The  dissatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  com- 
munity, at  the  state  of  the  government,  now 
manifested  itself  in  various  modes,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  efforts  of  power,  attempted 
to  be  repressed  by  criminal  prosecutions.  Amongst 
others,  the  attorney-general  was  employed  in  tiie 
prosecution  for  high  treason  of  a  Mr.  Peadiamt 
a  clergymim  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age;  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  Godstow  in  Oxfc^riiire,  ft 
gentleman  of  property  and  respectability ;  and  of 
William  TalfaKDt,  an  Irish  barrister,  for  maintain- 
ing, in  different  modes,  that,  if  the  king 
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i  anddepriTed  by  the  pope,  it  wb8 
lawful  for  any  peraoB  to  kill  him^ 

The  uroeeeatton  afaiiiet  Peadiem  was  for  ae- 
TBiai  treaaonable  pasaagee  in  a  aennon,  found  in 
hia  stody,  bnt  never  preached,  and  nerer  intend- 
edto  be  preached. 

Doabta  betngr  entertained  both  of  tiie  fact  with 
respect  to  the  intention  to  preach,  and  of  the  law, 
sapfoaing  the  intention  to  hare  existed,  recomrae 
was  had  to  expedients  from  which,  in  these  en- 
Ughtened  times,  we  recoil  with  horror. 

To  disooTer  the  foet,  this  old  clergyman  was 
pat  upon  the  rack,  and  was  examined  •«  before 
tortrae,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  tor- 
ttie,*'  but  no  confession  was  extorted,  which  was 
instantly  communicated  by  Bacon  to  the  king. 

To  be  certain  of  the  law,  the  king  resolved  to 
obtain  ^e  opinions  of  the  judges  before  the  pro- 
secution was  commenced.  For  this  purpose,  the 
attorney-general  was  employed  to  confer  with  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Montague  to  speak 
with  Jus^oe  Crooke,  Mr.  Sergeant  Crew  with 
Justice  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Solicitor  with  Justice 
Dodderidge,  who  were  instructed  by  Bacon  that 
they  should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  he  could  see  Coke ;  and  that  they  should 
not  in  any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as 
if  ^ey  mistrusted  they  would  not  deliver  any 
opimon  apart,  but  speak  resolutely  to  them,  and 
only  make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time 
^ey  would  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  pa- 
pws.  The  three  judges  very  readily  gave  their 
opinions ;  but  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  task 
was  not  easy:  for  his  high  and  independent  spirit 
refused  to  submit  to  these  private  conferences, 
contrary,  as  he  said,  to  the  custom  of  the  realm, 
which  requires  the  judges  not  to  give  opinion  by 
fractions,  but  entirely  and  upon  conference ;  and 
tint  this  auricular  taking  of  opinions,  single  and 
^»rt,  was  new  and  dangerous. 

Hie  answer  to  this  resistance.  Bacon  thus 
rdates  in  a  letter  to  the  king :  •«  I  replied  in  civil 
and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished  his  lordship,  in  my 
love  to  him,  to  think  better  of  it;  for  that  this, 
that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  put  into  great 
words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fellows,  when  we 
spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a  reasonable  and 
familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  consult  with  his 
judges,  either  assembled  or  selected,  or  one  by 
one.  I  added,  that  judges  sometimes  might  make 
a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their  opinion  till  they  had 
spoken  with  tiieir  brethren;  but  if  the  king  upon 
his  own  princely  judgment,  for  reason  of  estate, 
should  think  it  fit  to  have  it  otherwise,  and 
should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no  declining; 
nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation  of  their  oath, 
which  was  to  counsel  the  king  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  it  were  jointly  or  severally. 
Thereupon  I  put  him  the  case  of  the  privy  council, 
as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  command 
any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion  apart  and  in 


private;  whether  it  were  a  good  answer  to  deny 
it,  otiierwise  than  if  it  were  propounded  at  the 
table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the  cases  were  not 
alike,  because  this  concerned  life.  To  which  I 
replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might  conoem 
thousands  of  lives ;  and  many  things  more  pre- 
cious than  the  life  of  a  particular;  as  war  and 
peace,  and  the  like.'* 

By  this  reasoning  Coke's  scruples  were,  after  a 
strug^,  removed,  and  he  concurred  with  his  bre- 
thren in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king. 

From  the  progress  which  knowledge  has  made, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  in  the  science  of 
justice  and  its  administration,  mitigating  severity, 
abolishing  injurious  restraints  upon  commerce,  and 
upon  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  preserving  the 
judicial  mind  free,  almost,  from  the  possibility  of 
influence,  we  may,  without  caution,  feel  disposed 
to  censure  the  profession  of  the  law  at  that  day 
for  practioes  so  different  from  our  own.  Passing 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  we  may  for  a  moment  be 
dazzled,  and  forget  the  ignorance  from  which  we 
have  emerged ;  an  evil  attendant  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  learning,  which  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  Bacon,  by  whom  we  are  admonished, 
that  "  if  knowledge,  as  it  advances,  is  taken  with- 
out its  true  corrective,  it  ever  hath  some  nature  of 
venom  or  malignity,  and  some  effects  of  that 
venom,  which  is  ventosity  or  swelling.  This 
corrective  spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh 
knowledge  so  sovereign,  is  charity;  of  which 
the  apostle  saith,  <  If  I  spake  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it  were 
but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal.' " 

For  having  thus  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
commands,  by  a  compliance  with  error  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Bacon  has, 
without  due  consideration,  been  censured  by  a 
most  upright,  intelligent  judge  of  modem  times, 
who  has  tlms  indirectly  accused  the  bar  as  venal, 
and  the  bench  as  perjured. 

To  this  excellent  man  posterity  has  been  more 
just;  we  do  not  brand  Judge  Foster  with  the  im- 
putation of  cruelty,  for  having  passed  the  barba- 
rous and  disgraceful  sentence  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  which  was  not  abolished 
till  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth ;  nor  do  we  cen- 
sure the  judges  in  and  before  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth for  not  having  resisted  the  infliction  of  tor- 
ture, sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  erroneous  principle  that  men  will  speak 
truth,  when  under  the  influence  of  a  passion  more 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth ;  nor  shall  we 
be  censured,  in  future  times,  for  refusing,  in  ex- 
cessive obedience  to  this  principle,  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  the  richest  peer  of  the  realm,  if  he 
have  the  interest  of  sixpence  in  the  cause ;  nor 
has  Sir  Matthew  Hale  been  visited  with  the  sin 
of  having  condemned  and  suffered  to  be  executed, 
a  mother  and  her  daughter  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
1  for  witchcraft,  under  the  quaint  advice  of  Sir 
(F) 
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miomas  Brown,  one  of  the  first  physicians  and 
philosophers  of  his,  or,  indeed,  of  any  time,  who 
was  devoting  his  life  to  the  confutation  of  what 
he  deemed  vulgar  errors !  nor  will  the  judges  of 
England  hereafter  be  considered  culpable  for  hav- 
ing at  one  session  condemned  and  left  for  execu- 
tion six  young  men  and  women  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  for  uttering  forged  one  pound  notes ;  or 
for  having,  so  late  as  the  year  1830,  publicly  sold 
for  large  sums  the  places  of  the  officers  of  their 
courts. 

To  persecute  the  lover  of  truth  for  opposing 
established  customs,  and  to  censure  him  in  after 
ages  for  not  having  been  more  strenuous  in  oppo- 
sition, are  errors  which  will  never  cease  until  the 
pleasure  of  self-elevadon  from  the  depression  of 
superiority  is  no  more.  <'  These  things  must  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been;  so  too  will  that  also 
continue,  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied, 
and  which  faileth  not :  justificata  est  sapientia  a 
filiis  suis.*' 

Bacon,  unmoved  by  the  prejudice,  by  which 
during  his  life  he  was  resisted,  or  the  scurrilous 
libels  by  which  he  was  assailed,  went  right  on- 
ward in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  decomposing  error.  Where  he 
saw  that  truth  was  likely  to  be  received,  he  pre- 
sented her  in  all  her  divine  loveliness.  When  he 
could  not  directly  .attack  error,  when  the  light 
was  too  strong  for  weak  eyes,  he  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  to  expose  it.  Truth  is  often  silent  as 
fearing  her  judge,  never  as  suspecting  her  cause. 

In  his  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  Peacham 
had  been  put  to  the  torture,  he  says,  **  Though  we 
are  driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions, 
which  I  wish  were  otherwise,  yet  I  hope  the  end 
will  be  good :"  and,  unable  at  that  period  to 
counteract  the  then  common  custom  of  importuning 
the  j  udges,  he  warned  Villiers  of  the  evil.  "  By  no 
means,''  he  says,  *<be  you  persuaded  to  interpose 
yourself,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in  any  court 
of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  other  great  man  to  do  it 
where  you  can  hinder  it,  and  by  all  means  dis- 
suade the  king  himself  from  it,  upon  the  impor- 
tunity of  any  for  themselves  or  their  friends ;  if 
it  should  prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but  if  the 
judge  be  so  just,  and  of  such  courage,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  as  not  to  be  inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always 
leaves  a  taint  of  suspicion  behind  it:  judges  must 
be  as  chaste  as  Caesar's  wife,  neither  to  be,  nor  to 
be  suspected  to  be  unjust ;  and,  sir,  the  honour 
of  the  judges  in  their  judicature  is  the  king's 
honour,  whose  person  they  represent." 

The  trial  of  Peacham  took  place  at  Taunton  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1615,  before  the  chief  baron 
.  and  Sir  Henry  Montagu.  Bacon  did  not  attend, 
but  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  king^s 
sergeant  and  solicitor,  when  the  old  clergyman, 
who  defended  himself  "very  simply,  although 
obstinately  and  doggedly  enough,"  was  convicted. 


but,  some  of  the  judges  donbtiiig  whedier  it  i 
treason,  he  was  not  executed. 

The  same  course  of  private  consultation  with 
the  judges  would  have  been  adopted  in  the  ease 
of  Owen,  had  not  the  attorney-general  been  sO' 
clear  in  his  opinion  of  the  treason,  as  to  induce' 
him  to  think  it  inexpedient  to  imply  that  any 
doubt  could  be  entertained. 

His  speeches  against  Owen  and  Talbot,  which 
are  preserved,  are  in  the  usual  style  of  speeches 
of  this  nature,  with  some  of  the  scurrility  by 
which  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  was  at  that  time 
polluted. 

When  speaking  of  the  king's  clemency,  he  says, 
•<The  king  has  had  too  many  causes  of  irritation : 
he  has  been  irritated  by  the  Powder  Treason^ 
when,  in  the  chair  of  majesty,  his  vine  and  olive 
branches  about  him,  attended  by  his  nobles  and 
third  estate  in  parliament,  he  was,  in  the  twink*^ 
ling  of  an  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a  particular 
doomsday,  to  have  been  brought  to  ashes,  alid 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds.  He  hath  been  irri- 
tated by  wicked  and  monstrous  libels,  and  by  the 
violence  of  demagogues  who  have  at  all  times 
infested,  and  in  times  of  disturbance,  when  the 
scum  is  uppermost,  ever  will  infest  society;  confi- 
dent and  daring  persons,  Nihil  tarn  oeren*,  quam 
ne  dubitare  eUiqud  de  re,  videreiur^  priding  them- 
selves in  pulling  down  magistrates,  and  chanting 
the  psalm,  ^  Let  us  bind  the  kings  in  chains,  and 
the  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron.'  " 

During  this  year  an  event  occurred,  which  ma- 
terially affected  the  immediate  pursuits  and  future 
fate  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon, — ^the  king's  selection 
of  a  new  favourite. 

George  Villiers,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  George 
Villiers  and  Mary  Beaumont,  on  each  side  well 
descended,  was  bom  in  1593.  Having  early  lost 
his  father,  his  education  was  conducted  by  Lady 
Villiers,  and,  though  he  was  naturally  intelligent 
and  of  quick  parts,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
graces  of  manner  and  the  lighter  accomplishments- 
which  ornament  a  gentleman,  than  the  solid 
learning  and  virtuous  precepts  which  form  a  great 
and  good  man.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  travel- 
led to  France,  and,  having  passed  three  years  in, 
the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  returned  to  the 
seat  of  his  forefathers,  in  Leicestershire,  where 
he  conceived  an  intention  of  settling  himself  in 
marriage ;  but,  having  journeyed  to  London,  and 
consulted  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  that  gentleman, 
charmed  by  his  personal  beauty  and  graceful  den 
portment,  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  intetition,^ 
and  try  his  fortune  at  court.  Shrewd  advice, 
which  he,  without  a  sigh,  obeyed.  He  sacrificed 
his  affections  at  the  first  temptation  of  ambition* 

The  king  had  gradually  withdrawn  his  favoiR. 
from  Somerset,  equally  displeased  by  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  manners,  and  by  an  increasing  gloom^ 
that  obscured  all  those  lighter  qualities  which  had 
formerly  contributed  to  his  amusement,  a  glooni. 
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soon  after  fotally  ezplmined.  Although  power- 
ful] jattncted  by  the  el^^anoe  and  gayety  of  Vil- 
liefB,  jet  James  had  been  so  hamaed  by  com- 
pJaiats  of  fiiTouritism,  that  he  would  not  bestow 
aaj  appointment  upon  him,  until  solicited  by  the 
queen  and  some  of  the  grayest  of  his  councillors. 
In  1613  VilUers  was  taken  into  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honours. 
He  was  nominated  cupbearer,  receired  sereral 
locratiYe  appointments;  the  successiye  honours 
of  knighthood,  of  a  barony,  an  earldom,  a  mar- 
quisate,  and  was  finally  created  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

From  the  paternal  character  of  Bacon's  protec- 
tion of  the  new  favourite,  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  early  sought  his  assistance  and  adyice ;  as  a 
(liendship  was  formed  between  them,  which  con- 
tinued with  scarcely  any  interruption  till  the 
death,  and,  indeed,  {iter  the  death  of  Bacon :  ^  a 
friendship  which  was  always  murked  by  a  series 
of  the  wisest  and  best  counsels,  and  was  never 
cheeked  by  the  increased  power  and  elevation  of 
Villiers. 

This  intimacy  between  an  experienced  states- 
man and  a  rising  favourite  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  some  jealousy,  but  iiought  to  have  been 
remembered  that  there  was  never  any  intimacy 
between  Bacon  and  Somerset.  In  the  whole  of  his 
volnminoos  correspondence,  there  is  not  one  letter 
of  solicitation  or  compliment  to  that  powerful 
favourite,  or  any  vain  attempt  to  divert  him  from 
his  own  gratifications  to  the  advancement  of  the 
^public  good ;  but  in  Villiers  he  thought  he  saw  a 
better  nature,  capable  of  such  culture,  as  to  be 
fruitful  in  good  works.  Whatever  the  motives 
were  in  which  this  union  originated,  the  records 
extant  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  cemented  are 
honourable  to  both.  In  the  courtesy  and  docility 
of  Villiers,  Bacon  did  not  foresee  the  rapacity 
that  was  to  end  in  his  own  disgrace,  and  in  the 
violent  death  of  the  favourite. 

About  this  period.  Sir  George  Villiers,  person- 
ally and  by  letter,  importuned  his  friend  to  eom- 
manicate  his  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct 
which,  thus  favoured  by  the  king,  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  observe ;  and,  considering  these 
requests  as  commands.  Bacon  wrote  a  letter  of 
advice  to  Villiers,  such  as  is  not  usually  given  in 
courts,  but  of  a  strain  equally  free  and  friendly, 
calculated  to  make  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  both  good  and  great,  and  equally  ho- 
nourable to  the  giver  and  the  receiver:  advice 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  prosperity 
in  life.  It  is  an  essay  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Matters  that  concern  religion,  and  the  church 
and  churchmen. 

2.  Matters  concerning  justice,  and  the  laws, 
and  the  professors  thereof. 

*  Sm  Bmod'i  wUL 


3.  Councillors,  and  the  council  table,  and  the 
offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Foreign  negotiations  and  embassies. 

5.  Peace  and  war,  both  foreign  and  civil,  and  in 
that  the  navy  and  forts,  and  what  belongs  to  them» 

6.  Trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

7.  Colonies,  or  foreign  plantations. 

8.  The  court  and  curiality. 

Each  of  these  subjects  he  explains,  with  a  mi-^ 
nuteness  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  except  by  the 
admirers  of  his  works,  who  well  know  his  ex* 
tensive  and  minute  survey  of  every  subject  to- 
which  he  directed  his  attention. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  was  poisoned  in  the  Tower  by  one 
Weston,  of  which  crime  he  was  convicted,  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  was  executed.  In  the 
progress  of  the  trial  suspicions  having  been  excited 
against  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  as. 
having  been  deeply  concerned  in  this  barbarous 
act;  their  injudicious  friends,  by  endesvonring^ 
to  circulate  a  repwt  that  these  suspicions  were 
but  an  artifice  to  ruin  that  nobleman,  the  King 
commanded  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  in 
the  Star  Chamber  Mr.  Lumsden,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  Hollis,  af^r- 
wards  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
who  were  convicted  and  severely  punished.  The 
speech  of  Bacon  upon  this  trial  is  fortunately 
preserved. 

Shortly  after  this  investigation,  so  many  cir- 
cumstances  transpired,  all  tending  to  implicate 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  and  so  great 
an  excitement  prevailed  through  the  whole  coun- 
try, that  the  king  determined  to  bring  these 
great  offenders  to  trial;  a  resolution  which  he 
could  not  have  formed  without  the  most  painful 
struggle  between  his  duty  to  the  public  and  his 
anxiety  to  protect  his  fallen  favourite.  His  sense 
of  duty  as  the  dispenser  of  justice  prevailed. 
Previous  to  the  trial,  which  took  place  May,  1616, 
the  same  course  of  private  consultation  with  the 
judges  was  pursued,  and  the  king  caused  it  to  be 
privately  intimated  to  Somerset,  that  it  would  be 
his  own  fault  if  favour  was  not  extended  to  him : 
favour  which  was  encouraged  by  Bacon,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  king,  in  which  he  says,  ««The  great 
downfall  of  so  great  persons  carrieth  in  itself  a 
heavy  judgment,  and  a  kind  of  civil  death,  al- 
though their  lives  should  not  be  taken.  All  which 
may  satisfy  honour  for  sparing  their  lives." 

In  his  speech  upon  the  trial.  Bacon  gave  a 
clear  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy against  Overbury,  describing  the  various 
practices  against  his  life;  but  though  he  fully  and 
fairly  executed  his  duty  as  attorney-general,  it 
was  without  malice  or  harshness,  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight,  to  recommend  mercy;  and  though  the 
friends  of  the  new  favourite  were  supposed  to  have 
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teen  dlMpljr  inleiMtad  in  the  dowB&ll  of  Somerset, 
and  accosed  of  secretly  workiDg  his  rain,  Bacon 
gained  great  honour  in  the  opinions  of  all  men,  by 
his  impaurtial  yet  mereiful  treatment  of  a  man  whom 
in  his  prosperity  he  had  shunned  and  despised. 

Early  in  this  year,  (1615,  Mx.  55,)  a  dispute 
which  occastoned  c(»8iderable  agitation,  arose 
between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  die 
"Ohancellor  after  judgment  giren  in  courts  of  law. 
Upon  this  dispute,  heightened  by  the  warmth  and 
hanghtiness  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  danger- 
4M1S  illness  of  the  chancellor  at  the  time  when 
Coke  promoted  the  inquiry,  the  king  and  Villiers 
oonfened  with  Baoon,  to  whom  and  other  emi- 
nent membere  of  the  profession,  the  matter  was 
referred,  and  upon  their  report,  the  king  in  pereon 
pronounced  judgment  in  fayour  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, with  some  strong  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  Coke. 

Pending  this  inyestigation,  (1616,  MU  56,) 
Villiers,  it  seems,  communicated  to  Bacon  the 
king's  intention  either  to  admit  him  a  member  of 
the  privy  counoil,  or,  upon  the  death  or  resigrnation 
of  the  chancellor,  to  intrust  him  with  the  great 
eeal,  a  trust  to  which  he  was  certain  of  the  chan- 
cellor's recommendation. 

Having  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  solicitor 
and  attorney-general,  with  much  credit  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  community,  he,  early  in  the 
year  1615-16,  expressed  to  Villiers  his  wish  to  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  from  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  of  service  *<in  times  which 
did  never  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  to  wear  a  gauntlet  and  not  a 
glovcb"  In  consequence  of  this  communication, 
the  king,  on  the  3d  of  June,  gave  him  the  option 
either  to  be  made  privy  councillor,  or  the  assur- 
ance of  succeeding  the  chancellor.  Bacon,  for 
reasons  which  he  has  thus  expressed  in  a  lett^  to 
Villiers,  preferred  being  sworn  privy  councillor: 

*<  Sir,  the  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ^ver  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  drew  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  small 
hopes  I  have  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and, 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty's  service 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
penuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
•own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
therance, (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accept  of 
the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and  to 
give  over  pleading  at  the  bar ;  let  the  other  mat- 
ter rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly, 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 


whom  I  owe  most  after  the  kug  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  ad- 
vancement or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
your  true  and  most  devoted  and  obliged  servant. 
—3d  June,  1616." 

He  was  accordingly  sworn  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  took  his  seat  at  the  board  on  the  9th  of 
June ;  it  having  been  previously  agreed  that,though 
in  general  he  should  cease  to  plead  as  an  advocate, 
his  permission  to  give  counsel  in  causes  should 
continue,  and  that  if  any  ui^nt  and  weighty 
matter  should  arise,  that  he  might,  with  the  king's 
permission,  be  allowed  to  plead.  Upon  this  unu- 
sual honour  he  was  immediately  congratulated  by 
the  univereity  of  Cambridge. 

Such  were  the  occupations  of  this  philosopher, 
who,  during  the  three  yeara  in  which  period  he 
was  attorney-general,  conducted  himself  with 
such  prudent  moderation  in  so  many  perplexed 
and  difficult  cases,  and  with  such  evenness  and 
integrity,  that  his  conduct  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, nor  has  malice  dared  to  utter  of  him  the 
least  calumny. 

He  now  approached  his  last  act  as  attorney- 
general,  which  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first, 
his  prosecution  of  Mr.  Markham  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  Darey. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1616-17,  Lord  Brackley, 
then  lord  chancellor,  being  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  resigned  the  great  seal,  and  escaped, 
for  a  short  interval,  from  the  troubles  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  over  which  he  had  presided  for  « 
thirteen  yeara,  amidst  the  disputes  between  this 
high  tribunal  and  the  courts  of  common  law,  and 
the  pressure  of  business,  which  had  so  increased 
as  to  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  control. 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  the  seals  were 
delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  with 
four  admonitions :  Firttj  To  contain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  within  its  true  and  due  limits,  without 
swelling  or  excess.  Secondly,  Not  to  put  the  great 
seal  to  lettera  patent,  as  a  matter  of  course  to  follow 
after  precedent  vrarrants.  Thirdly,  To  retrench 
all  unnecessary  delays,  that  the  subject  might  find 
that  he  did  enjoy  the  same  remedy  against  the 
fainting  of  the  soul  and  the  consumption  of  the 
estate,  which  was  speedy  justice.  «*  Bis  dat,  qui 
cito  dat."  Jbtif^y,  That  justice  might  pass  with 
as  easy  charge  as  might  be ;  and  that  those  same 
brambles,  that  grow  about  justice,  of  needless 
charge  and  expense,  and  all  manner  of  exactions, 
might  be  rooted  out  so  far  as  might4)e. 

Thus  was  Francis  Bacon,  then  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  created  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England. 

In  the  joy  of  recent  possession  he  instantly 
wrote  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  a  pen  oveifiowing  with  the  expres- 
sion of  his  gratitude. 
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Mf  ^MfMt  Lord^^t  is  Both  in  cares  and 
Undness,  dmt  small  ones  float  up  to  the  tongue 
wai  gieat  ones  sink  down  into  the  heart  in  silence. 
Hwrofore  I  oonld  speak  little  to  yonr  lordship 
to-day,  neither  had  I  fit  time.  But  I  most  profess 
tints  mach,  that  in  Ais  day's  work  you  are  the 
truest  and  perfectest  mirror  and  example  of  firm 
and  generoos  friendship  that  erer  was  in  court 
And  I  shall  count  every  day  lost,  wherein  I  shall 
not  either  study  your  well  doing  in  thought,  or  do 
your  name  honour  in  speech,  or  perform  you  ser- 
vice in  deed.  Good  my  lord,  account  and  ac- 
cept me  your  most  bounden  and  devoted  friend 
and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

MAKlk  7,  1616-17. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  human  delight  ;'^ch  the 
nature  of  human  foresight! 

As  he  mnst  have  known,  what  he  has  so  beau- 
tifully taught,  that  a  man  of  genius  can  seldom 
be  permanoitly  influenced  by  worldly  distinc- 
tion; as  he  well  knew  that  his  own  happiness 
and  utility  consisted  not  in  action  but  in  contem- 
plation; as  he  had  published  his  opinion  that 
**men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants;  ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame, 
and  servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  person,  nor  in  their  actions, 
nor  in  their  times,'*  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
urged  to  this  and  to  every  other  step  on  the  road 
to  aggrandisement,  either  by  the  importunities 
of  his  ftratly,  or  by  his  favourite  opinion,  that 
*«  knowledge  is  never  so  dignified  and  exalted  as 
when  contemplation  and  action  are  nearly  and 
strongly  conjoined  together:  a  conjunction  like 
unto  that  o{  tiie  two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the 
planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and  Jupiter, 
the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  ancient  magi- 
cians, dat  they  could  see  clearly  all  which  was 
to  befidl  others,  but  that  of  their  own  future  life 
they  could  discern  nothing.  It  might  be  a  curi- 
ous speculation  for  any  admirer  of  the  works  of 
this  great  man,  to  collect  the  oracles  he  would 
have  delivered  to  warn  any  other  philosopher  of 
the  probable  danger  and  certdn  infelicity  of  ac- 
cepting snch  an  office  in  such  times. 

To  the  hope  of  wealth  he  would  have  said, 
*<it  diverts  and  interrupts  tlie  prosecution  and  ad- 
vanoonent  of  knowledge,  like  unto  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which,  while  she 
goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take  it  up,  the  race  is 
hindered. 

*'  Dedinat  curaiu  aunimq.  rolubite  toIUt.'* 

To  the  importunities  of  friends  he  would  have 
answered  by  his  favourite  maxim,  "You  do  not 
duly  estimate  the  value  of  pleasures ;  for  if  you 
observe  well,  yon  shall  find  the  logical  part  of 
some  men's  minds  good,  but  the  ma^eraatical 
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part  nothing  wordi :  thatts,  they  can  judge  well 
of  the  mode  of  attaining  the  end,  but  ill  of  ih» 
value  of  the  end  itself.'' 

He  would  have  warned  ambition  that  «thd 
seeled  dove  mounts  and  mounts  because  he  is 
unable  to  look  about  him." 

To  the  supposition  «•  that  worldly  power  is  tfie 
means  to  do  good,"  he  would  have  said,  *«  A  man 
who  spends  his  life  in  an  impartial  search  after 
truth,  is  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than  any  states- 
man or  hero,  whose  merits  are  commonly  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation,  and 
are  not  unlike  seasonable  and  favouring  showers, 
which,  though  they  be  profitable  and  desirable, 
yet  serve  for  that  season  only  wherein  they  fall, 
and  for  a  latitude  of  ground  which  they  water ; 
but  the  benefices  of  the  philosopher,  like  the 
influences  of  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
for  time  permanent,  for  place  universal:  those 
again  are  commonly  mixed  with  strife  and  per- 
turbation ;  but  these  have  the  true  character  of 
divine  presence,  and  come  in  aura  lent  without 
noise  or  agitation." 

The  flattering  illusion  of  good  to  result  from 
the  union  of  contemplation  and  action,  would  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  admonition,  that  the  life 
and  faculties  of  man  are  so  short  and  limited  that 
this  union  has  always  failed,  and  must  be  injuri- 
ous both  to  the  politician  and  to  the  philosopher. 
To  ihe  pcUiieian,  as,  from  variety  of  speculation, 
he  would  neither  be  prompt  in  action  nor  consist^ 
ent  in  general  conduct;  and  as,  from  meditating 
npon  tibe  universal  frame  of  nature,  he  would 
have  little  disposition  to  confine  his  views  to  the 
circle  where  his  usefulness  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial. To  the  philosopher^  as  powers  intended  to 
enlarge  the  province  of  knowledge,  and  enlighten 
distant  ages,  would  be  wasted  upon  subjects  of 
mere  temporary  interest,  debates  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  mechanism  of  state  business.  That 
Bacon  should  have  been  doomed  to  such  occupa- 
tions, that  he,  who  stood  the  lofty  beacon  of 
science,  evermore  guiding  the  exploring  scholar  in 
voyages  of  discovery  to  improve  and  bless  man- 
kind, should  voluntarily  have  descended  to  the 
shifting  quicksands  of  politics,  is  a  theme  for 
wonder  and  pity.  He  could  have  pointed  rjt 
to  another  the  shoals,  the  sunken  rocks,  and  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  current ;  but  he  adven- 
tured,— and  little  minds  can  now  point  out  where 
he  was  lost,  and  where  the  waters  went  over  bib 
soul. 

Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  should 
have  accepted  this  office,  the  loss  to  science 
seems,  in  some  sort,  to  have  been  compensated 
by  his  entire  devotion  to  his  professional  and 
political  duties:  duties  for  which  he  possessed 
unrivalled  powers. 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  the  biographer  of 
Bacon's  successor,  that  "  the  chancellorship  of 
England  is  not  a  chariot  for  every  scholar  to  get- 
(r8) 
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ap  and  ride  in.  Saving  this  one,  perhaps  it  would 
tike  a  long  daj  to  find  another.  Oar  laws  are 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages,  consisting  of  a  world 
of  costoms,  maxims,  intricate  decisions,  which 
are  retpoma  pmderUum.  Tully  could  nerer  have 
boasted,  if  he  had  lived  amongst  us,  8i  mihi  «e- 
hementer  oceupato  ahmaehum  moveritU^  triduo  me 
juri$eon9uUum  pn^Uebor,  He  is  altogether  de- 
ceived, that  thinks  he  is  fit  for  the  exercise  of  onr 
judicature,  because  he  is  a  great  rabbi  in  some 
academical  authors;  for  this  hath  little  or  no 
copulation  with  our  encyclopedia  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Quintilian  might  judge  right  upon  the 
branches  of  oratory  and  pliilosophy,  Omne$  duet' 
pHrutt  inter  9e  eonjunetionem  rerumf  et  eommunianem 
habere.  But  our  law  is  a  plant  that  grew  alone, 
and  is  not  entwined  into  the  hedge  of  other  pro- 
fessions; yet  the  small  insight  that  some  Inve 
into  deep  matters,  cause  them  to  think  that  it  is 
no  insuperable  task  for  an  unexpert  man  to  be  the 
chief  aibiter  in  a  court  of  equity.  Bring  reason 
and  conscience  with  you,  the  good  stock  of  na- 
ture, and  the  thing  is  done.'  JEquiku  opiimo 
euigue  notimma  et^  is  a  trivial  saying,  a  very 
good  man  cannot  be  igrnorant  of  equity ;  and  who 
knows  not  that  extreme  right  is  extreme  injury! 
But  they  that  look  no  further  than  so,  are  short- 
sighted :  for  there  is  no  strain  of  wisdom  more 
sublime,  than  upon  all  complaints  to  measure  the 
just  distance  between  law  and  equity ;  because 
in  this  high  place,  it  is  not  equity  at  lust  and 
pleasure  that  is  moved  for,  but  equity  according  to 
decrees  and  precedents  foregoing,  as  the  dew- 
beaters  have  trod  the  way  for  those  that  come 
after  them." 

Of  Bacon's  fitness  for  this  office,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  by  a  consideration  of  the  four 
principal  qualifications  of  a  chancellor,  as 

A  Lawyer, 

A  Judge, 

A  Statesman, 

And  the  Patron  of  Preferment. 

As  a  Lawyer  he  had  for  a  series  of  years  been 
engaged  in  professional  life.  He  had  been  so- 
licitor and  attorney-general ;  had  published  upon 
divTerent  parts  of  the  law ;  had  deeply  meditated 
upon  the  principles  of  equity,  and  had  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  in  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  in  obedience  to  his  favourite 
maxim, «« that  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion, from  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to 
endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament." 

As  a  Judge,  he,  from  his  infancy,  had  seen  the 
difierent  modes  in  which  judicial  duties  were 
discharged,  had  meditated  deeply  and  published 
his  opinions  upon  the  perfection  of  these  duties 
M  to  the  suitors,  to  the  advocates,  to  the  officers  of 
justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign 


or  state  above  them:"  and  in  his  addressoi  to 
the  judges  upon  tiieir  appointment  or  promotion^ 
he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  explain 
them. 

As  a  Statesman,  we  have  seen  that  he  was 
cradled  in  politics ;  that  his  works  abound  witk 
notices  of  his  political  exertions ;  that  his  advice 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  is  an  essay  upon  all  the 
various  duties  of  a  statesman,  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, justice,  the  council  table,  foreign  negrotia- 
tions,  peace  and  war,  trade,  the  colonies,  and  the 
court;  and  of  his  pariiamentary  eloquence  his 
firiend  Ben  Jonaon  says,  ••There  happened  in  mj 
time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  fidl  of  gravity 
in  his  speaking;  his  language,  where  he  could 
spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly, 
more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptin^s,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke, 
and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  de* 
votion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more  in 
his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  bin 
was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 

As  a  Patron,  he  considered  preferment  a  sacred 
trust,  to  preserve  and  promote  high  feeling,  en* 
courage  merit,  and  counteract  the  tendency  of 
learning  to  dispose  men  to  leisure  and  private- 
ness. 

In  his  advice  to  Villiers,  as  to  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  he  sa3rs,  ••  You  will  be  often  so- 
licited, and  perhaps  importuned  to  prefer  scholars 
to  church  livings ;  you  may  further  your  friends 
in  that  way,  •caeteris  paribus ;'  otherwise  remem* 
her,  I  pray,  that  these  are  not  places  merely  of 
favour;  the  charge  of  souls  lies  upon  them,  the 
greatest  account  whereof  will  be  required  at  their 
own  hands ;  but  they  will  share  deeply  in  their 
faults  who  are  the  instruments  of  ^eir  prefer- 
ment." 

A  few  weeks  after  he  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  he  thus  writes  to  a  clergyman  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge:  ••After  my  hearty  com- 
mendations, I  have  heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well 
deserving,  and  of  able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in 
the  church ;  and  there  being  fallen  within  my  gift 
the  rectory  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel 
of  Evershot,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a 
thing  of  good  value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's 
books,  and  in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good 
to  make  offer  of  it  to  you :  the  rather  for  that  yon 
are  of  Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some 
time :  and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men 
rather  by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own 
suits  and  commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

From  your  loving  friend, 

Fe.  Bacon,  C.  S." 

From  Dorset  Hone,  SSd  April,  1617. 
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UpoD  sending  to  Buckingham  hit  patent  for 
eieatiiig  him  a  Tiaoount,  he  aaya,  *<I  recommend 
nntD  700  principally,  that  which  I  think  was 
nerer  done  since  I  was  horn,  and  which,  hecaase 
it  is  not  done,  hatii  bred  almost  a  wilderness  and 
soUtode  in  the  king's  serrice;  which  is,  that  jou 
eoontenanoey  and  encoorage,  and  adrance  ^le 
men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For 
in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the  father  and  the  son, 
able  men  were  by  design  and  of  purpose  sup- 
pressed ;  and  thongfa  of  late  choice  goeth  better, 
both  in  church  and  commonwealth,  yet  money 
and  time-eerring,  and  cunning  canvasses  and  im- 
portunity preTaileth  too  much.  And  in  places 
of  moment,  rather  make  able  and  honest  men 
yours,  than  advance  those  ^at  are  otherwise,  be- 
cause they  are  yours.** 

And  in  his  appointment  of  judges,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  was  influenced  only  by  an  anxiety 
to  select  the  greatest  ability  and  integrity,  «•  sci- 
ence and  conscience,'*  for  these  important  trusts. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  there  was  not  any 
merit  peculiar  to  Bacon.  It  was  the  common 
sympathy  for  intellect,  which,  from  consciousness 
of  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  attendant  upon 
ignorance,  uses  power  to  promote  merit  and  re- 
lieve wrongs.  It  passes  by  the  particular  infirmi- 
ties of  those  who  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
^vancement  of  general  learning,  judging  it 
fitter  tiiat  men  of  abilities  should  jointly  engage 
against  ignorance  and  barbarism.  This  had 
many  years  before  his  promotion  been  stated 
by  Bacon:  << Neither  can  this  point  otherwise 
be;  for  learning  enduetb  men's  minds  with  a 
troe  sense  of  the  frailty  of  their  persons,  the 
casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
soul  and  vocation :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  esteem  that  any  greatness  of  their  own 
fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end  of  their  being 
and  ordainment;  whereas  the  corrupter  sort  of 
mere  politicians,  that  have  not  their  thoughts 
established  by  learning  in  the  love  and  apprehen- 
sion of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad  into  universal- 
ity, do  refer  all  things  to  themselves,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all 
lines  should  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes; 
never  caring,  in  all  tempests,  what  becomes  of 
the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may  save  themselves  in 
the  cockboat  of  their  own  fortune." 

This  truth,  necessarily  attendant  upon  all 
knowledge,  is  not  excluded  from  judicial  know- 
ledge. It  has  influenced  all  intelligent  judges : 
Sb  Thomas  More;  the  Chancellor  de  I'H^pital ; 
Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  has  been  compared ; 
D'Aguesseau ;  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale.  Bacon's  favourite  maxim  therefore 
was, «« Detur  digniori :  qui  beneficium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat;"  and  in  his  prayer,  worthy  of  a 
chancellor,  he  daily  said,  "This  vine,  which  my 
light^and  hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever 


prayed  unto  thee  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches 
to  the  seas  and  to  thefloods." 

Whatever  were  Sir  Francis's  gratifications, 
attendant  upon  the  dignity  of  this  promotion,  in 
direct  pecuniary  profit  he  sustained  great  loss :  as 
he  relinquished  his  office  of  attorney-general, 
worth  at  least  dS6000  a  year,  his  chancellorship 
to  the  prince,  and  his  post  of  Registrar  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  worth  about  JS1€00  a  year,  whilst 
the  direct  profits  of  the  great  seal  were  only 
dS9l8,  I5s.  Of  the  amount  of  the  indirect  profits 
fhrni  fees  and  presents  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  estimate.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  considerable,  as,  according  to  the  ori- 
ental customs  of  the  times,  statesmen  were  then 
seldom  approached  by  a  suitor  without  some  ac- 
ceptable offering. 

The  new  y^s  gifts,  regularly  presented  to 
the  king,  were  of  immense  value,  and  were  given 
by  the  great  officers  of  state,  peers  and  peeresses, 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen,  and  even  from  the  tradesmen, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  household.  These  pre- 
sents were  chiefly  in  money,  but  sometimes  va- 
ried by  the  taste  of  the  donors.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  gave  to  the  queen  "  one  pettycoat  of  white 
sattin,  embrodered  all  over  like  feathers  and  bil- 
lets, with  three  broad  borders,  fair  embrodered 
with  snakes  and  fruitage,  ^  emblems  of  wisdom 
and  bounty ;'  "  exhibiting,  even  at  that  day, 
a  fancy  delighUng  in  splendour  and  allegory ; 
and  so  general  was  the  practice,  that  when  Bacon 
applied  to  the  queen  to  be  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  his  application  was  accompanied  by  the 
present  of  a  jewel. 

This  custom  of  making  presents  to  persons  in 
power  was  not  confined  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
but  extended  to  statesmen.  They  were  made,  as 
of  course,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  to  all  persons  in  office,  and  made  by  the  most 
virtuous  members  of  the  community.  The  same 
custom  extended  to  the  chancellor,  and  to  the 
judges.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
practice  existed.  In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  when  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  wan- 
ing, presents  were,  without  any  offence,  offered  to 
that  jighteous  man ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
biographer  of  Sir  Augustine  Nicholls,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  as  an 
instance  of  his  virtue,  that  "  he  had  exemplary 
integrity,  even  to  the  rejection  of  gratuities  afler 
judgment  given,  and  a  charge  to  his  followers  that 
they  came  to  their  places  clear-handed,  and  that 
they  should  not  meddle  with  any  motions  to  him, 
that  he  might  be  secured  from  all  appearance  of 
corruption." 

This  custom,  which,  more  or  less,  seems  to 
have  prevailed  at  all  times  in  nations  approaching 
civilization,  was,  about  the  year  1560,  partially 
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abolished  in  France  by  the  exertions  of  PHdpital, 
which  abolition  is  thus  slated  by  Mr.  Butler,  in 
his  life  of  the  chancellor : 

(« Another  reformation  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  which  THdpital  wished  to  effect,  was  the 
abolition  of  the  epices,  or  presents  made,  on  some 
occasions,  by  the  parties  in  a  cause  to  the  judg^ 
by  whom  it  was  tried. 

*<  A  passage  in  Homer,  where  he  describes  a 
compartment  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  which 
two  talents  of  gold  were  placed  between  two 
judges,  as  the  reward  of  the  best  speaker,  is  ge- 
ner^y  cited  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  judges  were  paid  for  their  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

«« Plutarch  mentions,  that,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles,  the  Athenian  magistrates  were  first 
authorized  to  require  a  remuneration  from  the 
suitors  of  their  courts.  Jn  ancient  Rome,  the 
magistrates  were  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  but 
Justinian  allowed  some  magistrates  of  an  inferior 
description  to  receire  presents,  which  he  limited 
to  a  certain  amount,  from  the  suitors  before  them. 

<*  Montesquieu  observes,  that, « in  the  early  ages 
of  the  feudal  law,  when  legal  proceedings  were 
short  and  simple,  the  lord  defrayed  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  court. 
In  proportion  as  society  became  refined,  a  more 
complex  administration  of  justice  became  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  considered  that  not  only  the 
party  who  was  cast  should,  on  account  of  his 
having  instituted  a  bad  cause,  but  that  the  suc- 
cessful party  should,  on  account  of  the  benefit 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  expenses 
attending  them ;  and  that  the  public,  on  account 
of  the  general  benefit  which  it  derived  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  should  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency.' 

"  To  secure  to  the  judges  the  proportion  which 
the  suitors  were  to  contribute  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  justice,  it  was  provided,  by  an  ordon- 
nance  of  St.  Louis,  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  suit,  each  party  should  deposit  in  court  the 
amount  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  property  in  dis- 
pute :  that  the  tenth  deposited  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful party  should  be  paid  over  to  the  judges  on  their 
passing  sentence ;  and  that  the  tenth  of  the  suc- 
cessful party  should  then  be  returned  to  him. 
This  was  varied  by  subsequent  ordonnances.  In- 
sensibly it  became  a  custom  for  the  successful  party 
to  wait  on  the  judges,  after  sentence  was  passed, 
and,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  attention  to 
the  cause,  to  present  them  with  a  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  was  then  called  epices,  or  spices. 
By  degrees,  this  custom  became  a  legal  perqubite 
of  the  judges;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  pre- 
sent of  money,  and  required  by  the  judges  before 
the  cause  came  to  hearing:  Non  deliberetur 
donee  sohentur  species,  say  some  of  the  ancient 
registers  of  the  pariiamenU  of  France.     That 


praetioe  was  afterwards  abolished ;  the  amount  of 
the  epices  was  regulated;  and,  in  many  caaeSv 
the  taking  of  them  was  absolutely  forbidden* 
Speaking  generally,  they  were  not  payable  tiU 
final  judgment;  and  if  the  matter  were  not  heard 
in  court,  but  referred  to  a  judge  for  him  to  hear« 
and  report  to  the  court  upon  it,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  proportion  only  of  the  Apices,  and  the  other 
judges  were  entitled  to  no  part  of  them.  Thoee 
among  liie  magistrates  who  w^re  most  punctual 
and  diligent  in  their  attendance  in  court,  and  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  had  most  causes  refened 
to  them,  and  were  therefore  richest  in  epices ;  but 
the  superior  amount  of  them,  however  it  might 
prove  Iheir  superior  exertions,  added  little  to  their 
fortune,  as  it  did  not  often  exceed  JB60,  and  never 
JSIOO  a  year.  The  judges  had  some  other  perqui- 
sites, and  also  some  remuneration  from  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  whole  of  the  perquisites  and  remune* 
ration  of  any  judge,  except  those  of  the  presidents, 
amounted  to  Utile  more  than  the  epices.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  parliament  had  a  higher  remuneration ; 
but  the  price  which  they  paid  for  their  offices  was 
proportionably  higher,  and  the  whole  amount 
received  by  a  judge  for  his  epices,  perquisites, 
and  other  remunerations,  fell  short  of  the  interest 
of  the  money  which  he  paid  for  the  charge;  so 
that  it  is  generally  true,  that  the  French  judges 
administered  justice  not  only  without  salary,  but ' 
even  with  some  pecuniary  loss.  Their  real  re- 
muneration was  the  rank  and  consideration  which 
their  office  gave  them  in  society,  and  the  respect 
and  regard  of  their  fellow-citizens.  How  well 
does  this  illustrate  Montesquieu's  aphorism,  that 
the  principle  of  the  French  monarchy  was  honour ! 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  world  has  not  pro- 
duced a  more  learned,  enlightened,  or  honourable 
order  in  society,  than  the  French  magistracy. 

<«  Englishmen  are  much  scandalized,  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  French  judges  were  per- 
sonally solicited  by  the  suitors  in  court,  theii 
families  and  protectors,  and  by  any  other  person 
whom  the  suitors  thought  likely  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  causes  in  their  favour.  But  it 
all  amounted  to  nothing: — to  all  these  solicita- 
tions the  judges  listened  with  equal  external  reve- 
rence and  internal  indifference ;  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  first  moment  when  it  could  be 
done  with  decency,  to  bow  the  parties  respectfully 
out  of  the  room :  it  was  a  corvee  on  their  time 
which  they  most  bitterly  lamented." 

Bacon  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  appointed 
lord  keeper,  when  diese  presents  of  grold  and  of 
furniture,  and  of  other  costly  articles,  were  show- 
ered upon  him  by  various  persons,  and,  amongst 
others,  by  the  suitors  of  the  court. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  aa  lord 
keeper,  he  waited  upon  the  late  lord  chancellor 
to  acquit  himself  of  the  debt  of  personal  gratitude 
which  he  owed  to  that  worthy  person,  and  to  ao 
quaint  him  with  his  master's  gracious  intentions 
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to  eenfer  vpon  him  the  title  of  m  enl,  with  a 
poMon  for  li^B ;  aa  honov  whieh,  as  be  died  on 
die  15tli  €£  the  month,  before  the  oonpletioii  of 
the  anvB^emeiitB,  was  tfauafeired  to  hie  eoiit  who 
was  eraated  Eail  of  Bridgewater  by  the  firat  pa< 
tent  to  which  the  new  lord  keeper  affiled  the  seal. 

On  the  14^  of  March  the  kinf  quitted  Eng^ 
land,  to  Tisit  his  natire  oonntry ;  and  Sir  Francis 
had  seazeriy  been  a  week  raised  to  the  office  of 
lord  keeper,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  eonneil,  and  intmsted  with  the  management 
of  aU  pnblie  affairs. 

The  king  was  aooompamed  by  Baekingham, 
who,  in  his  doable  eapacity  of  prime  minister, 
and  mnster  of  the  reyels,  assisted  with  equal 
leadinees  aA  the  disenssions  which  were  to  direct 
tiie  nation,  and  the  pastimes  contriTsd  to  amuse 
the  king.  Graoefol  in  all  exercises,  and  a  fine 
daneer,  Buckingham  brongfat  that  diTcrsion  into 
great  leqaest,  while  his  associatss  willingly  lent 
thoBMslTes  to  the  derioes  which  his  better  taste 
disdained ;  for  Junes  is  said  to  have  lored  snob 
npieseatRtioBS  and  disguises  as  were  witty  and 
sodden,  the  more  ridicoloos  ^  more  pleasant. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  fiaiToarite  seems  to  be  clear. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  king's  Tisit ; 
and,  m  surrounding  his  royal  master  with  these 
hnffooneries,he  wett  knew  that  he  should  disgust 
ttie  better  part  of  the  Scottish  nobUity,  and  keep 
mloof  all  thoee  giaTO  and  wise  councillors,  who 
eonld  not  recognise,  under  the  disgoise  of  a 
masquer,  the  learned  pupil  of  Buchanan,  and  the 
inler  of  two  kingdoms. 

Thieugh  the  whole  of  this  progrsss  a  constant 
esouBunication  was  maintained  between  Buck- 
ingham and  the  lord  keeper. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  being  the  first  day  of  term, 
Ihe  lord  keeper  went  in  great  state  to  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  following  order : 

1.  Clerks  and  inferior  officers  in  chancery. 

2.  Students  in  law. 

3.  Gentlemen  servants  to  the  keeper,  ser- 

geants-at-arms,  and  the  seal-b^urer,  all 
on  foot. 

4.  Himself,  on  horseback,  in  a  gown  of 

purple  satin,  between  the  treasurer  and 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

Earls,  barons,  and  privy  councillors. 

Noblemen  of  all  ranks. 

Judges,  to  whom  the  next  place  to  the 
privy  councillors  was  assigned. 

In  this  pomp  he  entered  ^  hall.  How  diffbr- 
SBt  firom  the  mode  in  which  his  sueoessor  took 
his  seat! 

Upon  the  lord  keeper's  entranoe,he,  in  the  pre- 
snoe  of  so  many  honourable  witnesses,  addressed 
te  bar,  stating  the  nature  of  the  charge  whioh 
hid  beea  given  to  him  by  ^  king,  when  he  was 
itiisiiiil  with  the  great  seal,  and  the  modes  by 
wkkkf  vnder  the  protection  of  God,  it  was  his 


5. 
6. 

7. 


intsntion  to  obey  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
majesty's  righteous  commandments. 

With  respect  to  the  earnest  of  jurtBdietum,  or 
tumour  of  the  court,  whioh  was  the  first  admoni- 
tion, the  lord  keeper  dilated  upon  all  the  causes 
of  excess,  and  concluded  with  an  assurance  of 
his  temperate  use  of  authority,  and  his  conviction 
that  the  health  of  a  court  as  well  as  of  a  body 
consisted  in  temperance. 

With  respect  to  the  cautious  sealing  rf  patenUy 
whioh  was  the  second  admonition,  the  lord  keeper 
having  stated  six  principal  cases  in  which  this 
caution  was  peculhiriy  requisite,  and  to  whi^ 
he  declared  that  his  attention  should  be  directed, 
thus  concluded:  •'And  your  lordships  see  in 
this  matter  of  the  seal,  and  his  majesty's  royal 
commandment  concerning  the  same,  I  mean  to 
walk  in  the  light,  so  that  men  may  know  where 
to  find  me ;  and  this  publishing  thereof  plainly, 
I  hope  vrill  save  the  king  from  a  great  deal  of 
abuse,  uad  me  from  a  great  deal  of  envy ;  vrhen 
men  shall  see  that  no  particular  turn  or  end  leads 
me,  but  a  general  rule. 

With  respect  to  tpeedy  jtmtiee^  which  was  the 
third  admonition,  and  upon  which,  in  his  essays 
on  M  Delay  and  Despatch,"  it  appears  that  he  had 
maturely  deliberated,  he  explained  the  nature  of 
true  and  affected  despatch ;  and,  having  divided 
delays,  inta  the  delays  of  the  judge  and  of  the 
suitor,  he  said,  «•  For  myself,  I  am  resolved  that 
my  decree  shdl  come  speedily,  if  not  instantly 
after  the  hearing,  and  my  signed  decree  speedily 
upon  my  decree  pronounced.  For  fresh  justice  is 
the  sweetest;  and  to  the  end  that  there  be  no 
delay  of  justice,  nor  any  other  means-making  or 
labouring,  but  the  labouring  of  the  counsel  at  the 
bar. 

«•  Again,  because  justice  is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
the  end  for  which  I  am  called  to  this  place,  and 
therefore  is  my  vray  to  heaven;  and  if  it  be 
shorter,  it  is  never  a  whit  the  worse,  I  shall,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  God  will  give  me 
strength,  add  the  afternoon  to  the  forenoon,  and 
some  fourth  night  of  the  vacation  to  the  term,  for 
the  expediting  and  clearing  of  the  canses  of  the 
court;  only  the  depth  of  the  three  long  vacations 
I  would  Reserve  in  some  measure  free  fWmi  busN 
ness  of  estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences, 
to  which  in  my  own  nature  I  am  most  inclined. 

<«  There  is  anodier  point  of  true  expedition, 
vrhich  resteth  much  in  myself,  and  that  is  in  my 
manner  of  giving  orders.  For  I  have  ssen  an 
^Kbotation  of  despatch  turn  utteriy  to  delay  at 
length :  fbr  the  manner  of  it  is  to  take  ^e  tale  out 
of  the  counselled  at  the  bar  his  mou^,  and  to  give 
a  cursory  order,  nothing  tending  or  conducing  lo 
the  end  of  the  business.  It  makes  me  remember 
what  I  heard  one  say  of  a  judge  tiiat  sat  in  chan- 
cery ;  that  he  would  make  forty  orders  in  a  mom- 
ing  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  out  of  the  way 
indeed;  foritvrasnotiungtotheeod  of  thebnsi 
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I ;  and  this  U  that  whieh  makei  dxty,  eighty, 
a  hundred  orders  lb  a  canset  to  and  fro,  begetting 
one  another ;  and,  like  Penelope's  web,  doing  and 
undoing.  Bat  I  mean  not  to  porchase  the  praise 
of  exp^itive  in  tiiat  kind;  bat  as  one  that  have  a 
feeling  of  my  duty,  and  of  the  case  of  others.  My 
endesToar  shall  be  to  hear  patiently,  and  to  'cast 
my  order  into  such  a  mould  as  may  soonest  bring 
the  subject  to  the  end  of  his  journey.*' 

And  as  to  the  delays  of  the  suitor,  he  thus 
concluded :  ^«  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  make 
injunctions  but  a  hard  pillow  to  sleepers ;  for  if  I 
find  that  he  prosecutes  not  with  effect,  he  may, 
perhaps,  when  he  is  awake,  find  not  only  his 
injunction  dissolved,  but  his  cause  dismissed." 

With  respect  to  the  last  admonition,  that  justice 
should  not  be  obstructed  by  unnecessary  eajtente, 
he  expressed  his  determination  to  diminish  all 
expense,  saying  in  substance  what  he  had  said  in 
his  essay  on  Judicature :  •«  The  place  of  justice  is 
a  hallowed  place;  and  therefore  not  only  the 
bench,  but  the  foot-pace,  and  precincts,  and  pur- 
prise  thereof  ought  to  be  preserred  without  scan- 
dal and  corruption;  for,  eertainly,  < grapes  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  will  not  be  gathered  of  thorns 
or  thistles ;'  neither  can  justice  yield  her  firuit  with 
sweetness  amongst  the  briers  and  brambles  of 
catcliing  and  polling  clerks  and  ministers ;  which 
justifies  the  common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of 
justice  to  the  bush,  whereunto,  while  the  sheep 
flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is  sure  to  lose  part 
of  his  fleece." 

He  concludes  his  address  with  some  obsenra- 
tions  upon  projected  improrements  in  the  practice 
of  the  court,  and  his  intention  to  frame  ordinances 
for  its  better  regulation.  ••  My  lords,"  he  added, 
«•  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  now  I  will  go  on  to 
business." 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  court  he  commu- 
nicated to  Buckingham,  then  at  Edinburgh,  an 
account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  in  a  letter,  say- 
ing, "Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  chancery, 
which  I  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and 
favour,  and  your  constant  friendship.  There  was 
much  ado,  and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this 
matter  of  pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is 
hell  to  me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved,  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in  men's 
good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it  maketh 
me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master  service, 
and  my  friend  also. 

"After  I  was  set  in  chancery,  I  published  his 
majesty's  charge,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 
gave  me  the  seal,and  what  rules  and  resolutions  I 
had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  Men 
tell  me,  it  hath  done  the  king  a  great  deal  of 
honour;  insomuch  that  some  o(  my  friends,  that 
are  wise  men  and  no  vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to 
say  to  me,  that  there  was  not  Uiese  seven  years 


snchapi^mtioiiformpailiame&t;  whiehwaam 
oommendatbn,  I  confess,  pleased  me  well.  Ipray 
take  some  fit  time  to  show  it  his  majesty,  bacwisev 
if  I  misanderstood  him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend 
it,  because  I  know  his  judgment  is  higiier  and 
deeper  than  mine." 

The  approbation  of  the  long  was  immediately 
communicated  by  Buckingham. 

Before  the  king's  departure  for  Scotland  he  had 
appointed  commissioners  for  managing  the  treaty 
of  marriage  between  the  prince  his  son  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.  The  lord  keeper,  who  had  too 
much  wisdom  not  to  perceive  the  misfbrtones 
which  would  result  from  this  union,  prudently  and 
honestly  advised  the  king  not  to  proceed  with  the 
treaty,  stating  the  difficulties  which  had  already 
occurred  fhnn  a  disunited  council ;  but  the  king 
fell  into  the  snare  which  the  politic  Grondomar 
had  prepared  for  him,  and  persisted  to  negotiate 
an  alliance,  in  opposition  to  his  own  interests,  the 
advice  of  his  ablest  councillors,  and  the  universal 
voice  of  his  people.  A  more  unequal  game  could 
not  be  played,  than  between  the  childish  cunning 
of  this  blundering,  obstinate,  good-humoured  king, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  the  smooth,  intellectual, 
determined  Gondomar,  graceful,  supple,  and  fatal 
as  a  serpent. 

Bacon,  who  was  fully  aware  of  ^e  envy  which 
pursued  his  advancement,  was  careful  to  transmit 
an  exact  account  of  his  proceedings,  and,  in 
despatches  which  appeared  only  to  contain  m 
narrative  of  passing  events,  conveyed  to  the  king 
and  his  favourite  many  sound  maxims  of  state 
policy.  His  royal  master,  who  was  not  insensi- 
ble of  his  services,  greatly  commended  him,  and 
Buckingham  expresMd  his  own  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  oounsels. 

This  sunshine  was,  however,  soon  after  clouded 
by  a  circumstance,  which  is  worth  noting  only  as 
it  shows  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  mise- 
rable subjection  in  which  the  favourite  h^d  all 
persons,  however  eminent  in  talent  or  station. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  had  been  disgraced  the 
year  before,  unable  to  bear  retirement,  aggravated,  . 
as  it  was,  by  the  success  of  his  rival,  applied, 
during  the  king's  absence,  to  Secretary  Winwood, 
submissively  desiring  to  be  restored  to  favour ; 
and  he,  who,  in  support  of  the  law,  had  resisted 
the  king  to  his  face,  and  had  rejected  with  scorn 
the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  the  family  of 
Buckingham,  now  offered  "to  do  any  thing  that 
was  required  of  him,"  and  to  promote,  upon  their 
own  terms,  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Sir 
John  Villiers.  Winwood,  who,  for  party  purposes, 
was  supposed  to  enter  officiously  into  this  business, 
readily  undertook  the  negotiation.  It  was  not 
attended  with  much  difficulty :  the  young  lady, 
beautiful  and  opulent,  was  instantly  aeoepted. 

Bacon,  for  many  cogent  reasons,  which  he 
fairly  expressed  both  to  the  king  and  to  Bodraig- 
ham,  strongly  opposed  this  matoh,  displeasing  to 
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Um  politml  fiJABdfl  of  Buddngfaam,  and  fraught 
aritfai  bittSHMes  fiom  the  oppodtloii  of  Ladj  Hat- 
I0119  the  young  lady's  mother,  upon  whom  her 
Ibrtane  mainly  depended.  Bacon's  dislike  to 
Coke,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  himself 
ham  this  alliance,  were  supposed  by  Buck- 
ingham to  haye  influenced  this  unwise  in- 
terfisrence;  which  he  resented,  first  by  a  cold 
iilence«  and  afterwards  by  several  haughty  and 
bitter  letters:  and  so  effectually  excited  the 
king's  displeasure,  that,  on  his  return,  he  sharply 
reprimanded  in  the  priry  council  those  persons 
who  had  interfered  in  this  business.  Bucking- 
ham, who  could  show  his  power,  as  well  in  al- 
laying as  in  raising  a  storm,  was  soon  ashamed 
of  the  king's  Tiolence,  and,  seeing  the  ridicule 
that  must  arise  from  his  inflating  a  family  quarrel 
into  a  national  grievance,  interceded  «« on  l)is 
knees"  for  Bacon.  A  reconciliation,  of  course, 
took  place,  but  not  without  disgrace  to  all  the 
parties  concerned ;  exhibiting  on  the  one  part  un- 
beeoming  violence,  and  on  the  other  the  most 
abject  servility.  The  marriage,  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  strife,  was  solemnized  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  September ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  was  recalled  to  the  council  table, 
where,  after  the  death  of  Winwood,  he  did  not 
long  keep  his  seat. 

This  storm  having  subsided,  the  lord  keeper 
tamed  his  attention  to  Ae  subject  of  finance,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  government  expenses, 
now  called  the  civil  list,  within  the  compass  of 
the  ordinary  revenue ;  a  measure  more  necessary, 
since  there  had  never  been  any  disposition  in  par- 
liament to  be  as  liberal  to  James  as  to  his  illus- 
IrioQB  predecessor. 

The  difficulties  which  the  council  met  in  the 
projected  retrenchments,  from  the  officers  of  state 
whose  interests  were  affected,  confirmed  the  re- 
mark of  Cardinal  Richelieu, « that  the  reformation 
of  a  king's  household  is  a  thing  more  fit  to  be 
done  than  successfully  attempted."  This  did  not 
discourage  the  lord  keeper,  who  went  manfully 
to  the  work,  and  wrote  freely  to  Buckingham  and 
to  the  king  himself,  upon  the  necessity  both  of 
striking  at  the  root,  and  lopping  off  the  branches ; 
of  considering  whether  Ireland,  instead  of  beinga 
Irarden  to  England,  ought  not,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  support  itself;  and  of  diminishing  household 
expenses,  and  abridging  pensions  and  gratuities. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  to  retrench  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  household,  the 
pecuniary  distresses  of  the  king  were  so  great, 
that  expedients,  from  which  he  ought  to  have 
been  protected  by  the  Commons,  were  adopted, 
and  the  grant  of  patents  and  infliction  of  fines  was 
made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue:  although 
Bacon  had,  upon  the  death  of  Salisbury,  ear- 
^nestly  prayed  the  king  <«  not  to  descend  to  any 
means,  or  degree  of  means,  which  cometh  not 
-of  a  sjrmmetry  with  his  majesty  and  greatness. 


While  Aese  exactions  disclosed  to  the  people 
the  king's  poverty,  they  cou!d  daily  observe  hii 
profuse  expenditure  and  lavish  bounty  to  his  fa- 
vourite ;  recourse,  therefore,  was  had  to  Bucking- 
ham by  all  suitors ;  but  neither  the  distresses  ci 
the  king,  nor  the  power  of  the  favourite,  deterred 
the  lord  keeper  from  staying  grants  and  patents, 
when  his  public  duty  demanded  this  interposi- 
tion :  an  interference  which,  if  Buckingham  "^ 
really  resented,  he  concealed  his  displeasure; 
as,  so  far  from  expressing  himself  with  his  usual 
haughtiness,  he  thanked  his  friend,  telling  him  that 
he  <*  desired  nothing  should  pass  the  seal  except 
what  was  just  or  convenient." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1618,  the  lord  keeper  , 
was  created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
and,  in  July,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  to  which,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  patent  of  nobility, 
witnessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Lenox,  and  many  of  the  first  nobility,  the  king 
was  **  moved  by  the  grateful  sense  he  had  of  the 
many  faithful  services  rendered  him  by  this 
worthy  person."  In  the  beginning  of  the  same 
year  the  Eari  of  Buckingham  was  raised  to  the 
degree  of  marquis. 

In  August,  1618,  the  lord  keeper,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  laudable  intentions  of  the  founder, 
stayed  a  patent  for  the  foundation  of  Dulwich 
College,  from  the  conviction  that  .education  was 
the  best  charity,  and  would  be  best  promoted  by 
the  foundation  (^  lectures  in  the  university.  This, 
his  favourite  opinion,  which  he,  when  solicitor-  ^ 
general,  had  expressed  in  his  tract  upon  Sutton's 
Hospital,  and  renewed  in  his  will,  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  Buckingham,  to  whom  he 
suggested  that  part  of  the  founder's  bounty  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  advancement  of  learning. 

Firm,  however,  as  Bacon  was  with  respect  to 
patents,  his  wishes,  as  a  politician,  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  king,  seem  to  have  had  some 
tendency  to  influence  his  mind  as  a  judge.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  his  anxiety  to  ac- 
cellerate  the  prosecution,  saying,  •«  it  might,  if 
wind  and  weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the 
term ;"  and  in  another  he  says,  '<  the  evidence 
went  well,  and  I  will  not  say  I  sometimes  helped 
it  as  far  as  was  fit  for  a  judge." 

So  true  is  it,  as  Bacon  himself  had  taught,  that 
a  judge  ought  to  be  of  a  retired  nature,  and  uncon- 
nected with  politics.  So  certain  is  the  injury  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  from  the  attempt  to 
blend  the  irreconcileable  characters  of  judge  and 
politician :  the  judge  unbending  as  the  oak,  the 
politician  pliant  as  the  osier:  the  judge  firm 
and  constant,  the  same  to  all  men ;  the  politi- 
cian, ever  varying, 

"  Orpheoi  in  tyWli,  Inter  delphinni  Arion." 

It  was,  about  this  time,  discovered  that  several 
Dutch  merchants  of  great  opulence  had  exported 
gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  some  millioiit- 
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There  are  yarious  letters  extant  upon  this  subject, 
exhibiting  the  king's  pecuniary  distresses,  his 
rash  facility  in  making  promises,  and  the  discon- 
tent felt  by  the  people  at  his  improvidence,  and 
partiality  for  his  own  countrymen. 

Though  evidently  rejoicing  at  this  windfall  for 
his  royal  master.  Bacon,  regardless  of  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  attorney-general,  refused  to  issue 
writes  of  ne  exeat  against  the  merchants  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  to  warrant  his  interposition, 
and  cautioned  his  majesty  against  granting  the 
forfeitures  accruing  from  this  discovery.  He  en- 
treated that  a  commission  might  be  formed,  im- 
powering  Sir  E.  Coke,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  lord  chief  justice,  and  himself,  to 
investigate  this  matter.  These  observations 
were  well  received,  and  immediately  adopted  by 
the  king;  and  although  informations  were  filed 
against  a  hundred  and  eighty,  only  twenty  of  the 
principal  merchante  were  tried  and  convicted. 
They  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  JS100,000, 
which,  by  the  intercession  of  Buckingham,  was 
afterwards  remitted  to  about  jB30,000.  The  rest 
of  the  prosecutions  were  stayed  at  his  instance, 
intercession  having  been  made  to  him  by  letters 
from  the  States-General,  and  probably  by  the 
merchante  themselves,  in  the  way  in  which  he 
was  usually  approached  by  applicanto. 

While  tliis  cause  was  pending,  the  Earl  of 
Sufifolk,  lord  treasurer,  was  prosecuted,  with 
his  lady,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  trafficking 
T^ith  the  public  money  to  the  amount  of  £50,000 ; 
and  they  were  senteneed  to  imprisonment  and 
fine,  not,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  of  JglOO,000,  but  of  dg30,000. 
Bacon  commended  Coke  to  the  king,  as  having 
done  his  part  excellently,  but  pursued  his  own 
constant  course,  activity  in  detecting  the  offence, 
and  moderation  in  punishing  the  offender.  After 
a  short  confinement  they  were  released  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Buckingham,  and  the  fine  reduced  to 
je7,000. 

The  motives  by  which  Buckingham  was  influ- 
enced in  this  and  similar  remissions,  may  possibly 
be  collected  from  his  conduct  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Montagu,  who,  for  a 
sum  of  dS20,000,  was  appointed  to  the  treasurer- 
ship,  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Suffolk,  and 
was  created  a  peer ;  fbr  which  offence  this  dis- 
penser of  the  king's  favours  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  impeached  by  the  Commons ; 
but  he,  after  the  death  of  Bacon  and  of  the  king, 
solemnly  denied  the  accusation,  by  protesting 
^  that  the  sum  was  a  voluntary  loan  to  the  king 
by  the  lord  treasurer,  after  his  promotion^andnot 
an  advance  to  obtain  the  appointment." 

Such  were  the  occupations  to  which  this  phi- 
lotopher  was  doomed ;  occupations  which,  even 
a»  chancellor,  he  regretted,  saying,  most  truly, 
'*  I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
nj  part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  ofiioe  towards 


God,  in  the  maintenanoe  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  oblige  the  hearte  of  the  people  to  him  by  the 
administration  of  justice." 

From  these  political  expediente  he  turned  to  bis 
more  interesting  judicial  duties.  How  strenuous- 
ly he  exerted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  his  honest  exultation  to  Buok« 
ingham,  and  may  be  easily  conceived  by  those 
who  know  how  indefatigable  genius  is  in  any 
business  in  which  it  is  interested:  how  ardent 
and  strenuous  it  is  in  encountering  and  subduing 
all  difficulties  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

Li  a  letter  to  Buckingham,  of  the  8tfa  of  June, 
1617,  he  says, «« This  day  I  have  made  even  with 
the  business  of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice ; 
not  one  cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of 
all  the  motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  peti- 
tion unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not 
be  said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out 
of  ostentation,  but  oat  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  cob* 
tinue  if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  busi- 
ness :  but  that  account  is  made.  Hie  duties  of 
life  are  more  than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  .shall 
die  before  the  world  be  weary  of  me,  which  in 
our  times  is  somewhat  rare."  And  in  two  other 
letters  he,  from  the  same  cause,  expresses  the 
same  joy. 

These  exertions  did  not  secure  him  from  the 
interference  of  Buckingham,  or  protect  him,  as 
they  have  never  protected  judge,  from  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny ;  but,  unmoved  by  friend- 
ship or  by  slander,  he  went  right  onward  in  his 
course.  He  acted  as  he  taught,  from  the  convie- 
tion,  that  •'  a  popular  judge  is  a  deformed  thing : 
and  plaudits  are  fitter  for  players  than  magis- 
trates. Do  good  to  the  people,  love  them,  and 
give  them  justice,  but  let  it  be  « nihil  inde  ex- 
pectantes  i*  looking  for  nothing,  neither  praise  nor 
profit."   . 

Notwithstanding  Bacon's  warning  to  Buck- 
ingham, that  he  ought  not,  as  a  statesman* 
to  interfere,  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any 
cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  depending  in 
any  court  of  justice,  the  temptetions  to  Buck- 
ingham were,  it  seems,  too  powerful  to  induce 
him  to  attend  to  this  admonition,  in  resist- 
ance of  a  custom  so  long  established  and  so 
deeply  seated,  that  the  applications  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  made  to  statesmen  and  to  judges, 
by  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  by  the  two  universities. 

Eariy  in  March,  Sir  Francis  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  and,  on  the  4th  of  April,  Buckingham 
thus  wrote:  ''My  honourable  lord: — ^Whereas 
the  late  lord  chanoellor  thought  it  fit  to  dis- 
miss out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching  Henry 
Skipwith  to  the  common  law,  where  he  desireth  it 
should  be  decided;  these  are  to  entreat  yo«r 
lordship  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if  the  ad*^- 
verse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now  baolD. 
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I  into  yonr  lordalnp**  court,  yon  would  not 
jftain  it  tiieret  bnt  lei  it  rest  in  the  pkoe  where 
BOW  it  ifl,  tfamt  withoni  moie  vacation  unto  him  in 
poeting  him  firom  one  to  another,  he  may  have  a 
final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And  so 
I  leet  your  lordahip'a  erer  at  command, 

•«G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 

M  My  lofd,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake 
to  my  lord  chaneellor,  whereupon  he  dismiiBsed 
the  suit.'' 

Seareely  a  week  passed  without  a  repetition  of 
these  solicitations. 

Wbsn  Sir  Franete  was  first  intrusted  with  the 
great  seal,  he  found  a  cause  entitled  Fisher «. 
Wraynham,  which  had  been  in  the  court  from  the 
year  1606.  He  immediately  examined  the  pro- 
ceedings, and,  hani^  ordered  the  attendant  of 
te  paitiee,  and  heard  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
he  tenninatsd  this  tedious  suit,  by  decreeing 
against  ^e  defendant  Wraynham,  who  was  a 
man  described  as  holding  a  smooth  pen  and  a  fine 
speech,  but  a  fiery  spirit  He  immediately  pub- 
lished a  libel  against  the  chancellor  and  die  late 
master  of  the  rolls :  for  which  he  was  prosecuted 
in  the  Star  Chamber. 

Sir  Henry  Ydvertoa,  in  stating  the  case,  said, 
^I  was  of  counsel  with  Mr.  Wraynham,  and 
presaed  his  cause  as  far  as  equity  would  suffer. 
But  this  gentleman  being  of  an  unquiet  spirit, 
after  a  secret  murmuring,  breaks  out  in  a  com- 
l^aint  to  his  majesty,  and  not  staying  his  return 
out  of  S^tland,  but  fiuioying  to  himself,  as  if  he 
saw  some  cloud  arising  oyer  my  lord,  compiled 
his  undigested  thoughts  into  a  libel,  and  fiistens 
it  on  the  king.  And  his  most  princely  majesty 
fimting  it  stuffed  with  most  bittOT  reviling 
speeches  against  so  great  and  worthy  a  judge, 
hath  of  himself  commanded  me  this  day  to  set 
forth  and  manifest  his  feult  unto  your  lordships, 
that  so  he  might  receiye  deserved  punishment 
In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Wraynham  saith,  he  had 
two  decrees  in  the  first  lord  chancellor's  time, 
and  yet  are  both  cancelled  by  this  lord  chancel- 
lor in  a  preposterous  manner:  without  cause; 
without  matter ;  without  any  legal  proceedings ; 
without  precedent,  upon  the  party's  bare  sugges- 
tions, and  without  cidling  Mr.  Wraynham  to  an- 
swer :  to  reward  Fisher's  fVaud  and  perjuries ;  to 
palliate  his  unjust  proceedings ;  and  to  confound 
Wraynham's  estate :  and  that  my  lord  was  therdn 
led  by  the  rule  of  his  own  fancy.  But  he  stayeth 
not  here.  Not  content  to  scandalise  the  living,  he 
vilifies  the  dead,  the  master  of  the  roUs,  a  man  of 
great  understanding,  great  pains,  great  experience, 
great  dexterity,  and  of  great  integrity ;  yet,  because 
he  followed  not  this  man's  humour  in  die  report 
tfiereof,  l^e  brands  him  with  aspersions*" 

And  Mr.  Sergeant  Crowe,  who  was  also  counsel 

lor  the  prosecution,  said,  <•  Mr.  Wraynham,  dius 

to  traduce  my  lord,  is  a  foul  offence ;  yon  cannot 

traduce  him  of  corruption,  for,  thanks  be  to  God, 

VoL.I.p-{10) 


he  hath  always  despised  riches,  and  set  honour 
and  justice  before  his  eyes.  My  lords,  I  was  of 
counsel  with  Fisher,  and  I  knew  the  merits  of  ths 
cause,  for  my  lord  chancellor  seeing  what  recom- 
pense Fisher  ought  in  justice  to  have  received,, 
and  finding  a  disability  in  Wraynham  to  perform 
it,  was  enforced  to  take  the  land  from  Wraynham 
to  give  it  to  Fisher,  which  is  hardly  of  value  t» 
satisfy  Fisher's  true  debt  and  damages." 

Wraynham  was  convicted  by  the  unanimoua 
opinion  of  the  court;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can-^ 
terbury,  in  delivering  his  judgment,  said, «« The 
fountain  of  wisdom  hath  set  this  glorious  work 
of  the  world  in  the  order  and  beauty  wherein  it 
stands,  and  hath  appointed  princes,  magistrates, 
and  judges,  to  hear  the  causes  of  the  people.  It. 
is  fitting,  therefore,  to  protect  them  from  the  slan- 
ders of  wicked  men,  that  shall  speak  evil  of  m^ 
gistrates  and  men  in  authority,  blaspheming  them*. 
And  therefore,  since  Wraynham  hath  blasphemed 
and  spoken  evil,  and  slandered  a  chief  magistrate» 
it  rdmaineth,  that  in  honour  to  God,  and  in  dutf 
to  the  king  and  kingdom,  he  should  receive 
severe  punishment" 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  suit  oi  * 
hangings  for  furniture,  worth  about  dSl60,  was 
presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  on  behalf  of 
Fisher,  by  Mr.  Shute,  who,  with  Sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  was  one  of  his  counsel  in  the  cause. 

This  present  was  not  peculiar  to  the  cause 
Wraynham  and  Fisher,  but  presents  on  behalf  of 
the  respective  suitors  were  publicly  made  by  the 
counsel  in  the  cause,  and  were  offered  by  the 
meet  virtuous  members  of  the  community,  with- 
out their  having,  or  being  supposed  to  have  any 
influence  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court 

In  the  cause  of  Rowland  Egerton  and  Edward 
Egerton,  £AQ0  was  presented  before  the  award 
was  made,  on  behalf  of  Edward,  by  the  counsel 
in  the  cause.  Sir  Richard  Young  and  Sir  George 
Hastings,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  but  the  lord  keeper  decided  against 
him :  and  J&300  was  presented  on  behalf  of  Row- 
land, after  the  award  was  made  in  his  favour  by 
the  chancellor  and  Lord  Hobart;  and  in  the  cause 
of  Awbrey  and  Bronker,  ^£100  was  presented  on. 
behalf  of  Awbrey,  before  the  decree,  by  hie 
counsel,  Sir  George  Hastings,  and  a  severe  decree 
was  made  against  Awbrey. 

In  a  reference  between  the  con^pany  of  grocer^ 
and  apothecaries,  the  grocers  presented  JBSOO,  and 
the  apothecaries  a  taster  of  gold,  and  a  present 
of  ambergris. 

In  the  cause  of  Hody  and  Hody,  which  was  for 
a  great  inheritance,  a  present  of  gdd  buttons, 
worth  about  dg60,  was  given  by  Sir  Thomae 
Perrot,  one  (^  the  counsel  in  the  cause,  after  the 
suit  was  ended. 

This  sland«r  of  Wraynham's  was  not  the  oa^ 
evil  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1616,  John  Bertram*. 
(G) 
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a  tuitor  in  chancery,  being  displeased  with  a  re- 
port made  by  Sir  John  Tii^al,  one  of  die  masters 
of  the  court,  shot  him  dead  as  he  was  alighting 
from  his  carriage,  and,  upon  his  committal  to 
prison,  he  destroyed  himselfl  ^  account  of  this 
murder  was  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  Francis,  to  counteract  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  been  circulated  through  the  country, 
and  die  false  commiseration  which  the  misery 
of  this  wretched  offender  had  excited,  in  times 
when  the  community  was  alive  to  hear  any  slan- 
der against  the  administration  of  justice. 

When  the  morbid  feeling  of  insane  minds  is 
awakened,  there  is  always  some  chance  (^  a  re- 
petition of  its  outrages.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  lord  keeper  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the 
late  of  Sir  John  Tindal,  from  the  yindictive 
temper  of  Lord  Clifu>n,  against  whom  a  decree 
had  been  made,  who  declared  publicly  that  «'he 
was  sorry  he  had  not  stabbed  the  lord  keeper  in 
his  chair  the  moment  he  pronounced  judgment." 
As  soon  as  this  misguided  suitor,  who  afterwards 
destroyed  himself,  was  coir  uitted  to  the  tower. 
Bacon  wrote  to  Buckingnam,  saying,  ''I  pray 
your  lordship  in  humbleness  to  let  his  majesty 
know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton,  but  I 
much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomorUi  extremely  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats, 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  fieir  as  that  the  person  of 
a  baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  I  shall,  not  formally  but  heartUy,  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example,  setting  myself  aside,  I  wish 
for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dangerous 
-than  he,  towards  the  first  judge  of  the  kingdom." 

Not  content  with  discharging  the  common 
duties  of  a  judge,  he  laboured,  whenerer  an  op- 
portunity offered,  to  improve  the  administration 
ef  justice. 

He  carried  into  effect  tiie  proposal,  which, 
when  attorney-general,  he  had  submitted  to  the 
king,  that  two  legal  reporters,  with  an  annual 
stipend  to  each  of  iSlOO,  should  be  appointed. 
He  realized  the  intention,  which  he  expressed 
upon  taking  his  seat,  by  issuing  ordinances  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  chan- 
•cery,  upon  which  the  practice  of  the  court  at  this 
day  is  founded.  Before  the  circuits  he  assembled 
the  judges,  and  explained  his  views  of  their 
duties,  when  they,  as  the  planets  of  the  kingdom, 
were  representing  their  sovereign,  in  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  law  and  justice;— to  advance  kind  feel- 
ing and  familiar  intercourse,  he  introduced  a  mode, 
at  that  time  not  usual,  of  inviting  the  judges  to 
diiuier ;  thus  manifesting,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
Iford  Burieigh,  that  it  is  ever  a  part  of  wisdom 
.not  to  pelade  inferior  matters  oi  access  amongst 


the  caie  of  great :  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  any 
judge,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
explain  the  nature  (^judicial  virtues,  of  which  an 
extensive  outline  may  be  seen  in  his  works* 

^  The  judge  is  a  man  of  ability,  drawing  his 
learning  out  of  his  books,  and  not  out  of  his  brain ; 
rather  learned  than  ingenious;  more  plausible 
than  witty ;  more  reverend  than  plausible.  He  is 
a  man  of  gravity ;  of  a  retired  nature,  and  uncon- 
nected with  politics :  his  virtues  are  inlaid,  not 
embossed. — He  is  more  advised  than  confident 
— ^He  has  a  right  understanding  of  justice,  depend- 
ing not  so  much  on  reading  other  men's  writings,  as 
upon  the  goodness  of  his  own  natural  reason  and 
meditation.— He  is  of  sound  judgment ;  not  di- 
verted from  the  tmth  by  the  strength  of  immedi- 
ate impression. — He  is  a  man  of  integrity  :^f 
well  regulated  passions;  beyond  the  influence 
either  of  anger,  by  which  he  may  be  incapable  of 
judging,  or  of  hope,  either  of  money  or  <^  worldly 
advancement,  by  which  he  may  decide  unjustly ; 
or  of  fear,  either  of  the  censure  of  others,  which 
is  cowardice,  or  of  giving  pain  when  it  ought  to  be 
given,  which  is  improper  compassion. — ^He  is 
just  both  in  private  and  in  public. — ^He  without 
solicitation  accepts  the  office,  with  a  sense  of 
public  duty. — He  is  patient  in  hearing,  in  inquiry, 
and  in  insult;  quick  in  apprehension,  slow  in 
anger.— His  determination  to  censure  is  always 
pahnfd  to  him,  like  Ceesar,  when  he  threatened 
Metellus  with  instant  death, '  Adolescens,  durius 
est  mihi  hoc  dicere  quam  facere.' — He  does  not 
affect  the  reputation  of  despatch,  nor  forget  that 
an  over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbaL 
— ^He  is  diligent  in  discovering  the  merits  of  die 
cause:  by  his  own  exertions;  from  the  witness, 
and  die  advocates. — He  is  cautious  in  his  judg- 
ment; not  forming  a  hasty  opinion:  not  tena- 
cious in  retaining  an  opinion  when  formed: 
'never  ashamed  of  being  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday :'  never  wandering  from  the  sub- 
stance oi  the  matter  in  judgment  into  useless 
subtilty  and  refinement — He  does  not  delay 
justice. — ^He  is  impartial;  never  suffering  any 
passion  to  interfere  with  die  love  of  truth. — He 
hears  what  is  spoken,  not  who  speaks :  whether 
it  be  the  sovereign,  or  a  pauper ;  a  friend,  or  a  foe ; 
a  favourite  advocate,  or  an  intelligent  judge.-^He 
decides  according  to  law;  'jus  dioere:  non 
jus  dare,'  is  his  maxim. — He  delivers  his  judg- 
ment in  public, '  palam  atque  astante  corona.' 

«'  He  discharges  his  duty  to  aU  persons.— To 
the  suitors,  by  doing  justice,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  them  that  justice  is  done :— to  the  wit- 
nesses, by  patience,  kindness,  and  by  encourage- 
ment ;-^to  the  jurors,  by  being  a  light  to  lead 
them  to  justice:— to  the  advocates,  by  hearing 
them  patiendy;  correcting  their  defects,  not  su£. 
fering  justice  to  be  perv^ted  by  their  ingenuity, 
and  encouraging  their  merits:— to  the  inferior 
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offioefBtbjTewmrdingtlieTtTtaoiis;  sUlfiil  in  pre- 
«edeiit8|  wvy  in  proceeding,  end  nnderetinding 
in  die  bnsiiiees  of  the  court;  and  dieooontenano- 
ing  the  Tieioas,  Bowers  of  soitSy  dieturbere  of 
jorisdiction,  impeders,  by  tricks  and  shifts,  of  the 
plain  and  direct  course  of  justice,  and  bringing  it 
into  oblique  linee  and  labyrinths:  and  the  poller 
and  exaeter  of  fees,  who  justifies  the  common 
lesemblance  of  the  courts  to  the  bush,  whereunto, 
while  the  aheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he 
is  sure  to  lose  part  of  his  fleece : — to  himself,  by 
counteracting  the  tosdency  of  his  situation  to 
warp  his  character,  and  by  proper  use  of  times  of 
recreation : — to  his  profession,  by  preserving  die 
priTileges  of  his  office,  and  by  improvement  of 
the  law : — and  to  society,  by  advancing  justice 
and  good  feeling,  in  the  suppression  of  force  and 
detection  of  fraud ;  in  readiness  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  distressed ;  in  looking  with  pity 
upon  those  who  have  erred  and  strayed ;  in  cour- 
tesy ;  in  discountenancing  contentious  suits ;  in 
attending  to  appearmces,  esse  et  videri ;  in  en- 
couraging respect  for  the  office ;  and  by  resigning 
in  due  time.^* 

In  his  youth  he  had  exorted  himself  to  improve 
the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn :  in  gardens  he  always 
delighted,  thinking  them  conducive  to  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures,  and  he  now,  as  chancellor, 
had  the  satisfaction  to  sign  the  patent  for  convert- 
ing Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  into  walks,  extending 
almost  to  the  wall  where  his  faithful  friend  Ben 
Jonson  had,  when  a  boy,  worked  as  a  brick- 
layCT. 

For  relaxation  from  his  arduous  occupations  he 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  his  magnificent  and 
beautiful  residence  at  Gorhambury,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  his  ancestors,  where, '« when  his  lordship 
arrived,  St.  Albans  seemed  as  if  the  court  had 
been  there,  so  nobly  did  he  live.  His  servants 
had  liveries  with  his  crest:  his  watermen  were 
more  employed  than  even  the  king's." 

About  half  a  mile  from  this  noble  mansion,  of 
which  the  ruins  yet  remain,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  Old  Verulam,  the  lord  chancellor  built,  at  the 
expense  of  about  dSlO,000,  a  most  ingeniously 
contrived  house,  where,  in  the  society  of  his  phi- 
losophical friends,  he  escaped  from  the  splendour 
of  chancellor,  to  study  and  meditation.  ^*  Here," 
says  Aubrey, «« his  lordship  much  meditated,  his 
servant,  Mr.  Bnshell,  attending  him  with  his  pen 
and  inkhom,  to  set  down  his  present  notions. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  told  me  that  his  lordship 
would  employ  him  often  in  this  service,  whilst 
he  was  there,  and  was  better  pleased  with  his 
minutes,  or  notes,  set  down  by  him,  than  by 
others  who  did  not  well  understand  his  lordship. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  employed  in  translating 
part  of  the  Essays,  viz.  three  of  them,  one  whereof 
was  that  of  Greatness  of  Cities,  the  other  two  I 
thave  now  forgot." 


Such  was  ib»  gorgeoiis  splendour,  inch  tiia 
union  of  action  and  contemplation  in  which  hs 
lived. 

About  diis  period  the  king  conferred  upon  him 
the  valuable  fhrm  of  the  Alienation  Office,  and  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  residence,  York 
House,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  where  his 
father  had  lived,  when  lord  keeper  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

This  may  be  considered  the  summit  of  diis 
great  man's  worldly  prosperity.  He  had  been 
successively  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  privy 
councillor,  lord  keeper,  and  lord  chancellor,  hav- 
ing had  conferred  upon  him  the  dignities,  first  of 
knight,  then  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  of  Viscount  St  Albans ;  but,  above 
all,  he  was  distinguished  through  Europe  by  a 
much  prouder  title,  as  the  greatest  of  English 
philosophers. 

At  York  House,  on  the  98d  of  January,  1690, 
he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday,  surrounded  by 
his  admirers  and  Mends,  amongst  whom  was  B^ 
Jonson,  who  composed,  in  honour  of  the  day,  a 
poem  founded  on  the  fiction  of  the  poet's  surprise 
upon  his  resching  York  House,  at  the  sight  of  die 
genius  of  the  place  performing  some  mystery. 
Fortune  is  justly  represented  insecurely  placed 
upon  a  wheel,  whose  slightest  revolution  may 
cause  her  downfall.  It  has  been  said  that  wailing 
sounds*  were  heard,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  last  thetfushing  of 
mighty  wings  when  the  angel  of  the  sanctoary 
departed.  Had  the  poet  been  a  prophet,  he  would 
have  described  the  good  genius  of  the  mansiout 
not  exulting,  but  dejected,  humbled,  and  about  to 
depart  forever. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

FROM  THK  PUBLICATION  OP  THE  NOVUM  OBGANUM 
TO  HIS  BBTIBBHBNT  PBOM  ACTIVE  UPS. 

October,  IMS,  to  Jane,  IStl. 

Glittxbino  in  the  blaze  of  worldly  splendour, 
and  absorbed  in  worldly  occupations,  the  chan- 
cellor, now  sixty  years  of  age,  could  no  longer 
delude  himself  with  the  hope  of  completing  his 
favourite  work,  the  great  object  of  his  life,  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and 
had  twelve  times  transcribed  with  his  own  hand. 
He  resolved  at  once  to  abandon  it,  and  publish 
the  small  fragment  which  he  had  composed.  For 
this  act  of  despair  he  assigned  two  reasons : — 
«« Because  I  number  my  days,  and  would  have  it 
saved;"  and  ««to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in 
one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely,  the  com- 
piling of  a  Natural  and  Experimental  History^ 
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whieh  must  be  die  foundation  of  a  trne  aid  aetive 
philosophy.'*  Saeh  are  the  canseqaenoas  of  Taki 
attempts  to  unite  deep  contemplation  and  nnre* 
mitting  action !  Such  the  consequences  of  foi^t^ 
ting  our  limited  powers ;  that  we  can  reach  only 
to  our  arm's  length,  and  our  Yoice  be  heard  only 
till  the  next  air  is  still ! 

It  will  be  remembered^  that  in  die  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  be  separates  the  subject  of  the 
human  mind  into 

ri.  InTcntion. 


{ 


1.  The  Understanding  J  J  J^^"^ 

\jL  Tlradition, 
3.  TheWUL 


Under  the  head  of  Invention  he  says,  ^«The 
invention  of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leave  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested  it 
into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  experientia 
KUrata^  and  the  other  inierprttaHo  naiwrmi  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the 
lattOT.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  speak 
too  great  upon  a  promise."  This  promise,  he, 
however,  lived  partly  to  realixe. 

In  the  year  1623,  he  completed  his  tract  upon 
LiUraie  Eaperieneef  in  which,  after  having  ex- 
plained that  our  inventions,  instead  of  resulting 
from  reason  and  foresight,  have  ever  originated  in 
accident;  that  *•  we  are  more  beholden  to  a  wild 
goat  for  surgery:  to  a  nightingale  for  modula- 
'  tions  of  music:  to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of 
physic  :  to  a  pot-lid  that  dew  open  for  artillery : 
in  a  word,  to  chance  rather  than  to  logic :  so  that 
it  is  no  marvel  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  tem- 
ples full  of  the  idols  of  brutes ;  but  almost  empty 
of  the  idols  of  men :"  he  divides  this  art  of  Dis- 
covery into  two  parts :  **  For  either  the  indication 
is  made  from  experiments  to  experiments,  or  from 
experiments  to  axioms,  which  may  likewise  design 
new  experiments ;  whereof  the  former  we  will 
term  ExptrienHa  Literata  f  the  latter,  Interprdatio 
Naturay  or  Novum  Organum  /  as  a  man  may  go 
on  his  way  after  a  threefold  manner,  either  when 
himself  feels  out  his  way  in  the  dark;  or,  being 
weak-sighted,  is  led  by  the  hand  of  another ;  or 
else  when  he  directs  his  footing  by  a  light.  So 
when  a  man  essays  all  kind  of  experiments  with- 
out sequence  or  method,  that  is  a  mere  palpation ; 
but  when  he  proceeds  by  direction  and  order  in 
experiments,  it  is  as  if  he  were  led  by  the  hand ; 
and  this  is  it  which  we  understand  by  Literate 
Experience  f  for  the  light  itself,  which  is  the  third 
way,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  or  the  New  Organ,''* 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  his  doctrine  of 
**  Literate  Experienee^^  or  the  science  of  making 
experiments*    The  hunting  of  Pan. 

In  this  interesting  inquiry  the  miraculous  vigi- 
laooe  of  this  extraordinary  man  may  possibly  be 


more  apparent  than  in  his  more  abstruse  woric»» 
Anoadine  of  it  is  subjoined*^ 


1  Tbtmrtof  ezperiflMBttof  it. 


L4. 


Tbb 
2.Tovt 
2.  Pronut 

I.  Toadiflhvwtart 

S.  To  a  put  of  tlM  aar 

a.  Fran  expcrtaMHl  to  opvl* 


A  few  momenu  conilderaUon  of  each  of  these  ■objecu  wili 
not  be  loel. 

Pbodoctioh  it  experioMatfaif  apon  the  reeult  of  the  expe- 
riment, mud  it  either,  lit,  by  J{0|M(icwn,contioaiBf  the  expe* 
riment  upon  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  ss  Newton,  who, 
after  having  separated  light  into  seven  rays,  proceeded  to 
separate  each  diatina  pencil  of  rays ;  or,  Sdly,  by  Eatimdam% 
or  urging  the  experiment  to  a  greater  subdety.  as  in  the  me- 
mory  being  helped  by  images  and  pictures  of  persons :  may 
it  not  also  be  helped  by  imaging  their  gestures  and  habitat 
or,  MIy,  by  Csa^aMta,  or  trying  an  experiment  till  itaviitM 
is  annihilated :  not  merely  huntinr  the  game,  but  killing  ii» 
as  Iniming  or  macerating  a  loadstone,  or  dissolving  iron  till 
the  attraction  between  the  iron  and  the  loadstone  is  gone. 

Invnsioif  Is  trying  the  contrary  to  that  which  is  manl- 
fested  by  the  experiment :  as  in  heating  the  end  of  a  small 
bar  of  iron,  and  placing  the  heated  end  downwards,  and  jrour 
hand  on  the  top,  it  will  presently  bum  the  hand.  Invert  the 
iron,  and  place  the  hand  on  the  ground,  to  asceruin  whether - 
heat  is  produced  as  rapidly  by  descent  as  by  ascent. 

Vakution  is  either  of  the  matter^  as  the  trying  to  make 
paper  of  woollen,  as  well  as  ot  linen ;  or  of  the  ^lAmt^  as 
by  trying  if  amber  and  Jet,  which  when  rubbed,  will  attract 
straw,  will  have  the  same  effect  if  warmed  at  the  fire,  or  of 
the  fMsiUicy,  like  JEsop's  housewife,  who  thought  that  by 
doubling  her  measure  of  barley,  her  hen  would  daily  lay  her 
two  eggs. 

TSARSLATIOM  Is  either  /rest  m&iMTt  to  nature,  as  Newton 
translating  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  earth  to  the  celestial 
bodies;  or  fh>m  nature  to  art^  as  the  manner  of  distilling 
might  be  taken  Arom  showers  or  dew,  or  fVom  that  homely 
experiment  of  drops  adhering  to  covers  pot  upon  pots  of 
boiling  water ;  or  from  art  to  a  different  art,  as  by  transferring 
the  invention  of  spectacles,  to  help  a  weak  sight,  to  an  in- 
strument fltstened  to  the  ear,  to  help  the  deaf;  or  to  a  diflbr- 
ent  part  of  the  same  art :  as,  if  opiates  repress  the  spirits  in 
diseases,  may  they  not  retard  the  consumption  of  the  spirits 
so  as  to  prolong  life ;  or  from  experimeiU  to  experiment  .* 
as  upon  flesh  putrefying  sooner  in  some  cellars  than  in 
others,  by  considering  whether  this  may  not  assist  in  find- 
ing good  9r  bad  air  for  habiutions. 

Such  are  the  modes  of  experhnentlng  by  translation,* 
open  to  all  men  who  will  awake  and  perpetually  Ax  their 
eyes,  one  while  on  the  nature  of  things,  another  on  the  appU> 
cation  of  them,  to  the  use  and  service  of  mankind. 

CopuLATioH  of  experiments  Is  trying  the  eflicacy  of  united 
experimenta,  which,  when  separate,  produce  the  same  elTect : 
as,  by  pulling  off  the  more  early  buds  when  they  are  newly 
knotted,  or  by  laying  the  roots  bare  until  tlie  spring,  late  roses 
will  be  produced.  Will  not  the  germination  be  more  delayed 
by  a  unkm  of  these  experiments  1 

Chahcis  of  an  experiment,  or  the  trying  a  eondosioD,  not 
for  that  any  reason,  or  other  experiment,  induceth  jrou  to  it» 


*  Tbey  may  be  thns  exhibited : 
FtamBfttnre  {xoUt.""' 


•{1  PhNBtrt       i 
.S.  Fhnn  experiment  to  experinent. 


To  a  dUlbrent  art. 

TO  a  diflbrent  port  of  the  1 


I  an. 
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Hift  N«TVH  Ott»AinrM  it  tbe  ii«zt  solijeet  of 
^•Bttdentkm.    It  thas  opens: 

FRANCISCUS 
D£  VERULAMIO 

8IC   COOXTATIT.^ 

Hb  despttir  of  the  pomibility  of  completiiighis 
important  work*  of  which  his  NoTom  Organum 
w&s  only  a  portion,  appears  at  tiie  very  entrance 
of  the  Tolnme,  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
Ihe  Novnm  Organum,  exhibits  an  oatline,  and 
only  an  outline,  of  the  whole  of  his  intended 
labours. 

After  his  dedication  to  the  king,  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  mode,  clears  the  way  by  a  re- 
Tiew  of  the  state  of  learning,  which,  he  says,  is 
aeither  prosperous  nor  adranced,  but,  being  barren 
in  effects,  fhiitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid 
in  its  improTement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality 
the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  ill  filled  up  in  its  de- 
tails, popular  in  its  choice,  suspected  by  its  very 
promoters,  and  therefore  countenanced  with  arti- 
fices, it  is  necessary  that  an  entirely  different 
way  from  any  known  by  our  predecessors  must  be 
opened  to  the  human  understanding,  and  differ^ 
ent  helps  be  obtained,  in  order  that  tiie  mind 
'may  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  the  nature  of 
things. 

tot  OBly  became  the  like  wu  never  attempted  before :  an  ir- 
latkmaJ,  and,  as  it  were,  a  paatioaate  manner  of  experiment- 
iaf  j  but  yet  tbe  wonden  of  nature  lie  out  of  tlie  high  road 
and  beaten  paths,  to  as  the  very  absurdity  of  an  attempt  may 
sometimes  be  prosperoos. 
SqcIi  is  tlie  aatiire  of  his  tract  entitled  **  Literate  Biperi' 


1  VoL  ix.  p.  145, 147.  Com  autem  incertos  esset,  quando 
lise  allcai  posthae  in  mentem  venCora  sint;  eo  potisidmnm 
«sas  4rgumento,  quod  neminem  hactenus  invenit,  qui  ad 
similes  cogitationes  animum  appUcuerit;  decrevit  prima 
queqae,  qas  perflcere  llcuit,  in  publicam  edere.  Neqae 
kce  festinatlo  ambitiosa  fbit,  sed  soHidta;  ut  si  quid  iUi  hn- 
nMnitus  accideret,  exstaret  tamen  designatio  quasdam,  ac 
dcstinatio  rei  quam  anfmo  complexus  est ;  utque  exstaret 
simnl  signnm  aliquod  honestA  sua  et  propensc  in  generis 
taamanl  commoda  voluntatis.  Certe  aliam  quameunque  am- 
Udonem  inffariorem  duxit  re,  quam  pr«  manlbus  babuit.  Aut 
enim  hoc  quod  agitur  nihil  est;  aut  tantum,  ut  merito  Ipso 
coBtentiun  esse  debeat,  aec  ft-uctum  extra  qusrere. 

FRANCIS  OP  VERULAM 

THODOHT  THliS. 

UneerUin,  however,  whether  these  reflections  wonld  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and  particularly  hav- 
ing  observed  that  he  has  never  yet  met  with  any  person  dis- 
posed to  ap|4y  his  mind  to  similar  meditations,  he  determined 
to  pnbUsh  whatsoever  he  had  first  tisoe  to  conclude.  Nor  li  this 
the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that  if  the  common 
lot  of  mankind  should  bef&ll  him,  some  sketch  and  determina- 
tkra  of  the  matter  his  mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant, 
as  weU  as  an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.  He  assuredly  looked 
apon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath  the  matter  be  had  un- 
dertaken ;  for  that  which  is  here  treated  of  is  either  nothing, 
or  it  is  so  great  that  he  ouj^t  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own 
woith  and  seek  no  other  return. 


The  intended  work  is  then  separated  into  sht 
puts: 

1.  Divisions  of  the  Sciences. 

2.  Novum  Organum;  or,  Preoepts  for  the  In- 

terpretation of  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  of  the  Universe ;   or,  Natural 

and  Experimental  History  on  which  to 
found  Philosophy. 

4.  Scale  of  the  Understanding. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  Second 

Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  Philosophy,  or  Active  Science. 

And  with  respect  to  each  of  these  parts  be  ex* 
plains  his  intentions. 

As  to  the  first,  or  Tri  DnneioN  or  thi 
SciBifces,  he,  in  1605,  had  exhibited  an  oudine  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  lived  nearly  to 
complete  it  in  the  year  1633.  In  this  treatise  he 
describes  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  intellectual 
world  and  the  deserts ;  not  to  measure  out  regions, 
as  augurs  for  divinoUon,  but  as  generals  to  invade 
for  conquest. 

The  Novum  Organum  is  a  treatise  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding  in  the  systematie 
discovery  of  truth,  or  the  art  of  invention  by  a 
New  Organ  e  as,  in  inquiring  into  any  nature,  the 
hydrophobia,  for  instance,  or  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet,  the  Novum  Organum  explains  a  mode 
of  proceeding  by  whioh  its  nalnre  and  laws  may 
with  certainty  be  found. 

It  having  been  Bacon's  favourite  doctrine,  that 
important  truths  are  often  best  discovered  in  small 
and  familiar  instances,  as  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth, in  a  family  and  the  simple  conjuga- 
tions of  society,  man  and  wife,  parents  and  child- 
ren, master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cot^ 
tage ;  and  as  he  had  early  taught  that  all  truths* 
however  divisible  as  lines  and  veins,  are  not  se- 
parable as  sections  and  separations,  but  partake 
of  one  common  essence,  which,  like  the  drops  of 
rain,  fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves 
at  once  with  the  stream,  and  strengthen  the  ge- 
neral current,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  it 
should  not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  mode  to 
discover  any  truth  might,  possibly,  be  seen  by 
the  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  the 
immediate  and  dearest  interests  of  men  being  con* 
cemed,  and  great  intellect  exerted,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  best  mode  of  invention  would  be 
adopted. 

In  a  well  constituted  court  of  justice  the  judge 
is  without  partiality.  He  hears  tbe  evidence  on 
both  sides,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  opposite  ad- 
vocates. He  then  forms  his  judgment.  This  is 
the  mode  adopted  by  Bacon  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum for  the  discovery  of  all  truths.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  the  philosopher  in  his  study 
proceed  as  a  judge  in  his  court. 

For  this  purpose  his  work  is  divisible  into  three 
parts :  let.  The  removal  of  prejudice,  or  the  de» 
(0  3) 
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#tnieti<m  of  idols,  or  modes  by  which  the  judg- 
ment it  warped  from  the  troth.  2dly.  By  con- 
sidering heta  on  both  sides ;  as  if  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  natare  of  heat,  by  considering  all  the  af- 
itrmatiye  and  negative  instances  of  heat. 


TakU. 


Tbe  Bun's  direct  rayt. 
Bh»o4  ofTemtUtel  Animal*. 
Uvtef  AaioMlt, 


JtfbgMtim  TUli. 


The  Moon's  rays. 
Blood  of  Ptoli. 
Dend  Anlvnls, 


3dly.  By  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  facts 
presonted  to  the  senses  ought  by  certain  rules  to 
be  examined. 

As  the  commander  of  an  army,  before  he  com^ 
menoes  an  attack,  considers  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  troops,  both  regular  and  allies ;  the 
spirit  by  which  diey  are  animated,  whether  they 
are  the  lion,  or  the  sheep  in  the  lion^s  skin;  the 
power  of  the  enemy  to  which  he  is  opposed :  their 
walled  to#ns,  their  stored  arsenals  and  armories, 
their  horses  and  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ord- 
nance and  artillery,  and  their  races  of  men ;  and 
then  in  what  mode  he  shall  commence  his  attack 
and  proceed  in  the  batde :  so,  before  man  directs 
his  strength  against  nature,  and  endeayours  to 
take  her  high  towers  and  dismantle  her  fortified 
holds,  and  thus  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  do- 
minion, he  ought  duly  to  estimate, 

1st  His  powers,  natural  and  artificial,  for  the 

discovery  of  truth. 
2d.  His  different  motives  for  the  exercise  of 

his  powers. 
3d.  The  Obstacles  to  which  he  is  opposed ; 

and, 
4th.  The   mode  in    which  he  can  exert  his 

powers  with  most  efficacy,  or  the  Art  of 

Invention. 

Of  these  four  requisites,  therefore,  a  perfect 
work  upon  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
Ought,  as  it  seems,  to  consist :  but  the  Novum 
Organum  is  not  thus  treated.  To  system  Bacon 
was  not  attached :  for  «*  As  young  men,  when  they 
knit  and  shape  perfectly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a 
farther  stature,  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in 
aphorisms  and  observations,  it  is  in  growth ;  but 
when  it  once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods, 
it  may  perchance  be  farther  polished  and  illus- 
trated, and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice ; 
but  it  increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

Instead  of  explaining  our  difieFent  powers,  our 
Senses,  our  Imagination,  our  Reason,  there  are  in 
the  Novum  Organum  only  some  scattered  observa- 
tions upon  the  defects  of  the  senses ;— upon  the 
different  causes  or  idols  by  which  the  judgment 
is  always  liable  to  be  warped,  and  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  artificial  helps  to  our  natural  pow- 
ers in  exploring  the  truths  which  are  exhibited  to 
tbe  senses. 


With  respect  to  the  defects  of  the  senses,  hr 
says  that  things  escape  their  cognisance  by  sevem 
modes: 

1st.  From  distance;  which  is  remedied  by 
substitutes,  as  beacons,  bells,  telegraphs,. 
&c. 

3d.  By  the  interception  of  interposing  bodies ; 
which  is  remedied  by  attention  to  outward 
or  visible  signs,  as  the  internal  state  of  the 
body  by  the  pulse,  kc, 

3d.  By  the  unfitness  of  the  body :  or, 

4th.  Its  insufiiciency  in  quantity  to  impress  the 
sense,  as  the  air  and  the  vital  spirit,  which 
is  imperceptible  by  sight  or  touch. 

5th.  From  the  insufikiency  of  time  to  actuate  the 
sense,  either  when  the  motion  is  too  slow, 
as  in  the  hand  of  a  clock  or  the  growth  of 
grass,  or  too  rapid,  as  a  bullet  passing 
through  the  air. 

6th.  From  the  percussion  of  the  body  being  too 
powerful  for  the  sense,  as  in  looking  at  the 
midday  sun;  which  is  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  object  from  the  sense ;  or  by 
diminishing  its  force  by  the  interposition 
of  a  medium,  as  smoking  tobacco  through 
water;  or  by  reflection,  as  the  sun's  rays 
in  a  mirror  or  basin  of  water :  and — 

7Ui.  Because  the  sense  is  pre-occupied  by  an- 
other object,  as  by  the  use  of  perfumes. 

The  defects  of  the  judgment. he  investigatee 
in  a  more  laborious  inquiry.  «« There  are,*'  he 
says,  *«  certain  predispositions  which  beset  the 
mind  of  man ;  certain  idols  which  are  constantiy 
operating  upon  the  mind  and  warping  it  from  the 
truUi;  for  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  over  and 
clouded  with  the  sable  pavilion  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  from  being  like  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass, 
which  might  sincerely  take  and  reflect  the  beams 
of  things  according  to  their  true  incidence,  that  it  is 
ratiier  like  an  enchanted  glass,  full  of  supersti- 
tions, apparitions,  and  impostures ;  which  idols 
are  of  such  a  pernicious  nature,  that,  if  they 
once  take  root  in  the  mind,  they  will  so  possess 
it  that  truth  can  hardly  find  entrance;  and,  even 
should  it  enter,  they  will  again  rise  up,  choke, 
and  destroy  it." 

These  idols  are  of  two  sorts:  Ist  Common  to 
all  men,  therefore  called  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  in- 
cluding the  defects  of  words,  called  Idols  of  the 
Market;  3d.  Peculiar  to  peculiar  individuals, 
either  from  their  original  conformation,  or  from 
their  education  and  pursuits  in  life,  called  Idols 
of  tiie  Den,  including  the  errors  from  particular 
opinions,  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre.  So  that 
his  doctrine  of  idols  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

1.  Of  tiie  Tribe — Of  the  Market 

2.  Of  tiie  Den — Of  the  Theatre. 

Tlie  Idols  ff  the  Tribe,  or  warps  to  the  judgment,. 
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by  wych  all  mmkmd  swenre  from  the  troth,  are 
<^two  classes :  Ist  When  man  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  passion  more  powerful  than  the  love 
of  tmtht  as  worldl j  interest,  crying  «•  Great  is 
Diana  <^the  Ephesians:"  or,  2dly,  When,ander  the 
infloenoe  of  the  loye  of  truth,  he,  like  erery  lover,  is 
harried  without  due  and  cautious  inquiry  by  the 
hope  of  possessing  the  object  of  his  affections ; 
which  manifests  itself  either  in  hasty  assent,  or 
hasty  generalization,  the  parent*  ef  ereduUty  /—in 
tenacity  in  retaining  opinions,  the  parent  efpreju' 
dice  /—in  abandoning  univerBality,  the  parent  of 
feebie  inquiry  f^~-ot  in  indulging  in  subtleties  and 
refinements  and  endless  inquiry,  the  parent  ef  vain 
tpeeulationej  spinning  out  of  itself  cobwebs  of 
learning,  admhable  for  their  fineness  of  texture, 
but  of  no  substance  or  profit. 

As  men  associate  by  discourse,  and  words  are 
imposed  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar, 
a  false  and  improper  imposition  of  words  unavoid- 
ably possesses  the  understanding,  leading  men 
away  to  idle  controversies  and  subtleties,  irreme- 
diable by  definitions,  which,  consisting  of  words, 
shoot  back,  like  the  Tartar's  bow,  upon  the 
judgment  firom  whence  they  came. 

These  defects  of  words,  or  Idole  cfthe  Mdrkd^ 
are  either  names  of  non-existences,  as  theprtmuni 
moftfie,  the  element  of  fire,  &c* ;  or  confused  names 
of  enstencee,as  beauty,  virtue,  &c. ;  which,  from 
the  subtlety  of  nature  being  infinite,  and  of  words 
finite,  must  always  exist.  Words  tell  the  mi- 
nates,  but  not  the  seconds.  When  we  attempt  to 
reach  heaven,  we  are  stopped  by  the  confusion  of 
languages. 

Tlie  Idoh  of  the  Den^  or  attachment  by  particu- 
lar individuals  to  particular  opinions,  he  thus  ex- 
plains :  "  We  every  one  of  us  have  our  particular 
den  or  cavern,  which  refracts  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature ;  either  because  every  man  has  his 
respective  temper,  education,  acquaintance,  course 
of  reding,  and  authorities ;  or  from  the  difference 
of  impressions,  as  they  happen  in  a  mind  preju- 
diced or  prepossessed,  or  in  one  that  is  calm  and 
equal.  Of  which  defects  Plato's  cave  is  an  ex- 
cellent emblem :  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  were  con- 
tinued from  his  childhood  to  mature  age  in  a 
grotto  or  dai^  and  subterraneous  cave,  and  then 
should  come  suddenly  abroad,  and  sbonld  behold 
the  stately  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  furniture  of 
the  world,  without  doubt  he  would  have  many 
strange  and  absurd  imaginations  come  into  Ms 
Diind  and  people  his  brain.  So  in  like  manner 
we  live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits  are 
enclosed  in  the  caves  of  our  bodies,  complexions, 
and  customs,  which  must  needs  minister  unto  us 
infinite  images  of  error  and  vain  opinions,  if  they 
do  seldom  and  for  so  short  a  time  appear  above 
ground  out  of  their  holes,  and  do  not  continually 
live  under  the  contemplation  of  nature,  as  in  the 
open  air."  Of  these  Idols  of  the  Den,  the  attach- 
ment of  professional  men,  divines,  lawyers,  poll- 


tietans,  Ac,  to  their  respective  sdences,  are  gla** 
ing  instances. 

Hob  of  the  Theatre^  or  depraved  theories,  are,, 
of  course,  infinite  and  inveterate;  appearing  in 
that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless,  absurd 
opinions,  which  crawl  about  the  world  to  the 
disgiaoe  of  reason,  and  the  wretchedness  of  nuin> 
kind. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  these  idols.  Bacon  is 
unceasing  in  his  exhortations.  *'  They  must,** 
he  says,  *^  by  the  lover  of  truth  be  solemnly  and 
forever  renounced,  that  the  understanding  may  l>e 
purged  and  cleansed ;  for  the  kingdom  of  man» 
which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  can  scarce  be 
entered  otherwise  than  the  Kingdcmi  of  God,  that 
is,  in  the  condition  of  little  children :"  and,  wi& 
an  earnestness  not  often  found  in  his  works,  be 
adds,  ^*If  we  have  any  humility  towards  the 
Creator;  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  of 
his  works;  if  we  have  any  charity  towards  men, 
or  any  desire  of  relieving  their  miseries  and  ne- ' 
cessities ;  if  we  have  any  love  for  natural  truths ; 
any  aversion  to  darkness,  any  desire  of  purifying 
die  understanding,  we  must  destroys  these  idols» 
which  have  led  experience  captive,  and  childishly 
triumphed  over  the  works  of  God ;  and  now  at 
length  condescend,  with  due  submission  and  ve- 
neration, to  approach  and  peruse  the  volume  of 
the  creation ;  dwell  some  time  upon  it,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions, 
idols,  and  false  notions,  converse  familiarly  there- 
in. This  volume  is  the  language  which  has  gone 
out  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  unaffected  by  the 
confusion  of  Babel ;  this  is  the  language  that  men 
should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disiffedn  to  have 
its  alphabet  perpetually  in  their  hands ;  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  this  language  they  should 
spare  no  pains,  but  strenuously  proceed,  perse- 
vere, and  dwell  upon  it  to  the  last." 

Such  is  a  faint  ouUine  of  Bacon's  celebrated 
doctrine  of  idols,  which  has  sometimes  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  important  of  all  his  works, 
and  to  expose  the  cause  of  all  the  errors  by  which 
man  is  misled. 

Upon  the  motives  by  which  the  lover  of  truth, 
seeking  nature  with  all  her  fruits  about  her,  can 
alone  be  actuated,  and  which  he  has  explained  in 
other  parts  of  his  works,  he,  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  contents  himself  with  saying,  '«We 
would  in  general  admonish  all  to  consider  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gra- 
tification of  their  minds,  or  for  disputation,  or 
that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument, 
or  fame,  or  power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its 
intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life." 

The  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
are: 

f  1.  Worldly  occupation. 
Want  of  time,  <  2.  Sickness. 

and  (^3.  Shortness  of  lif^. 

Want  of  means. 
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Upon  the  obstaelas  firmn  wata  tf  <i«ie«  more 
imaginary  than  realf  if  time  is  not  wasted  in  finyo- 
loiispn»ait89  in  sensQality  or  in  sleep,  in  misappli- 
•cation  of  times  of  recreation,  or  in  idle  cariosity,  the 
NeTum  Organnm  contains  but  one  casual,  conso- 
latoiy  obserratioA : '« We  judge  also  that  mankind 
may  conceive  some  hopes  £rom  our  example, 
which  we  offer,  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but 
because  it  may  be  usefuL" 

The  obstacles  to  the  aoquisitton  of  knowledge 
irom  want  of  means  he  through  life  deeply  felt, 
and  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  earnestly  to 
«aqnress  his  hope  that  it  would  be  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  such  a  collection  of  natural  history 
as  would  show  the  world,  not  as  man  has  made 
It,  not  as  it  exists  only  in  imagination,  but  as  it 
really  exists,  as  Ood  has  made  it 

Anxious  to  lay  the  true  foundation  of  philoso- 
phy, he,  in  the  Novum  Organum,  availed  himself 
of  the  power  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  to 
*  induce  the  king  to  form  such  a  collection  of  natu- 
ral history  as  he  had  measured  out  in  hib  mind, 
and  such  as  really  ought  to  be  procured ;  «<  a  great 
4ittd  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse  of  a  prince 
and  the  assistance  of  a  people.*'  He,  therefore, 
in  the  dedication,  and  in  his  presentation  letter, 
urged  the  king  to  imitate  Solomon,  by  procuring 
the  compilation  and  completion  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  serviceable 
for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy :  that, 
at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  may  no  longer  be  unsettled  and  specula- 
tive, but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied 
and  well-considered  experience :  and  in  his  reply 
to  the  kingf  8  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  Novum  Organum,  he  repeats  his  hope  that 
the  king  will  aid  him  in  employing  the  commu- 
nity in  collecting  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory, as  ^^  basis  totius  negotii;  for  who  can  tell, 
now  this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins 
go,  and  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower  T' 

Such  were  the  hopes  in  which  he  indulged. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  love  and  be  wise.  The  king 
complimented  him  upon  his  work,  saying,  that, 
*^like  the  peace  of  God,  it  passeth  all  understand- 
ing ;"  but  of  a  collection  of  natural  history,  **  ne 
tferbum  quidem^ 

Annexed  to  this  doctrine  of  idols,  there  are 
some  inquiries  into  the  signs  of  false  philosophy ; 
the  causes  of  the  errors  in  philosophy ;  and  the 
grounds  of  hope  that  knowledge  must  be  progres- 
sive; hopes  which  he  had  beautifully  stated  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  Advancement  of  Learning. 

After  having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  comider- 
ing  the  modes  by  which  we  are  warped  from  the 
truth ;  by  which,  formed  to  adore  the  true  God, 
we  fall  down  and  worship  an  idol :  after  having 
admonished  us,  that,  in  ti^e  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, a  false  step  may  be  fatal,  that  a  cripple 
in  the  right  will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong  way, 
erring  in  proportion  to  his  fleetness,  he  expresses 


his  BStonishBient  thstnomortd  should  have  taluD 
care  to  open  and  prepare  a  way  for  die  human 
understaniing,  fiom  sense  and  a  well-conducted 
experience,  but  tiiat  all  things  should  be  left^ 
^ther  to  the  darkness  of  tradition,  the  giddy  agi- 
tation  and  vrhirlwind  of  argument,  or  else  to  the 
nnoertain  waves  of  accident,  or  a  vague  and  unin- 
formed experience.  To  open  this  way,  to  discover 
how  our  reason  shall  be  gnided,  that  it  may  be 
right,  that  it  be  not  a  blind  guide,  but  direct  us 
to  the  place  where  the  star  appeare,  and  point  us 
to  &e  very  place  where  the  babe  lieth,  is  die  great 
object  of  this^  inquiry. 

As  our  opinions  are  formed  by  impressions 
made  upon  our  senses,  by  confidence  in  the  com- 
munications of  othere,  and  by  our  own  meditations, 
man,  in  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  is  unavoidablj 
in  error:  for,  although  our  senses  never  deceive 
us,  the  communications  made  by  others,  and  our 
own  speculations  must,  according  to  the  ignorance 
of  our  teachere,  and  the  liveliness  of  our  own 
imaginations,  teem  with  error. 

Bacon  saw  the  evil,  and  he  saw  the  remedy : 
he  saw  and  taught  his  contemporaries  and  future 
ages,  that  reasoning  is  nothing  worth,  except  as 
it  is  founded  on  facts. 

In  his  Sylva  Syl varum,  he  thus  speaks:  ««The 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full  of 
superstition,  did  first  plant  a  monstrous  imagina- 
tion, which  afterwards  was,  by  the  school  of  Plato, 
and  othere,  watered  and  nourished.  It  was,  that 
the  world  was  one  entire,  perfect,  living  creature ; 
that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  &e 
respiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in  water  as 
breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They  went  on 
and  inferred,  that  if  the  world  were  a  living  crea- 
ture, it  had  a  soul  and  spirit.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they 
would ;  for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  so 
grreat,  as,  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the  sense, 
and  the  effects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body, 
instantly  make  a  trenscureion  throughout  the 
whole  body :  so  that  by  this  tiiey  did  insinuate 
that  no  distance  of  place,  nor  want  or  indisposition 
of  matter,  could  hinder  magical  operation;  but 
that,  for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have 
sense  and  feeling  of  that  which  was  done  in  China. 
With  these  vast  and  bottomless  follies,  men  have 
been  in  part  entertained.  But  we  that  hold  firm 
to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  sense,  which  is 
God's  lamp,  Lueema  Dei  Spirmuhim  Homink^ 
will  inquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whe- 
ther there  is  to  be  found,  in  the  footsteps  of  nature, 
any  such  transmission  and  influx  of  immateriate 
virtues." 

In  this  state  of  darkness  was  society  involved, 
when  Bacon  formed  his  Art  of  Invention,  which 
consists  in  collecting  all  bodies  that  have  any 
affinity  with  the  nature  sought ;  and  in  a  systems 
tic  examination  of  the  bodies  collected. 

To  discover  facts  is,  therefore,  his  first  object; 
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Vvtyasntund  and  oxpennMiitel  history  Is  so  eo- 
pioos  and  diffusiTe  as  to  confound  and  distract 
the  odflistaiidiiig,  unless  digested  in  proper 
flidtr,  tables  are  fonned  and  so  digested,  that  the 
Bttikistaading   may  eomrnodionsly  wonrk  npon 


TABLE  I. 

Hie  fitst,  or  Affinnstiye  Table,  consists  of  a 
feneral  collection  of  all  the  known  analogous  in- 
stsnces  which  agree  in  the  nature  sought,  from 
subjects  however  dissimilar  or  sordid  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  and  without  being  deterred  by 
the  apparrat  number  of  particulars. 

If,  for  instance,  the  nature  sought  be  heat  or 
light,  these  tables  may  be  dius  conceiTed : 


Tbe  8aii*t  dhect  Rayi. 

FBritedUihtBlBff. 

IVaiiM. 

Blood  of  Terreitrial  Animal*. 

LiTliif  Aotmato. 

P^per  martkafd, 


Ught. 


Tbe  Hearenly  Bodiet. 
SoCten  Wood. 
Putrid  Kales  of  Flah. 
Glow  Wonna. 
Sugar  icraped. 
Byea  of  certain  Anloala. 
Drope  of  Salt  Water  firoin  oun. 
Silk  Stocliinfi  rubbed, 
&c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  object  of  his  first  or  affirmative  table, 
which,  he  warns  his  reader,  is  not  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice, but  merely  to  collect  the  materials,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  to  be  made  without  any  hasty 
indulgence  of  speculation,  although  the  mind 
may,  in  proportion  to  its  ingenuity,  accidentally, 
from  an  inspection  of  affirmative  instances,  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion. 

TABtB  II. 

The  second,  or  Negative  Table,  consists  of  a 
cdleccion  of  all  the  known  instances  of  similar 
bodies,  which  do  not  agree  in  the  same  nature. 
Thus,  let  the  nature  sought  be  heat. 


TMs. 


Tbe  8un*a  direct  Raye. 
Blood  of  Terreatrial  Anfanalt. 
Livinf  Aninal 
~        { Water 
ftc.&c. 


Jf9gtaio9  TM». 


Tbe  Moon's  Rays. 
Blood  of  Pisb. 
Dead  Animals. 
Ice, 


By  observing  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
blood  of  all  animals  is  not  hot  This  table,  there- 
fore, prevents  hasty  generalization :  ^^As  if  Samuel 
should  have  rested  in  those  sons  of  Jesse  which 
were  brought  before  him  in  the  house,  and  should 
not  have  sought  David,  who  was  absent  in  the 
field." 

By  observing  the  table,  it  also  appears,  that 
boiling  water  is  hot;  ice  is  cold  : — living  bodies 
are  hot ;  dead  bodies  are  cold ; — but  in  boiling 
water  and  in  living  bodies  there  is  motion  of 
parts:  in  ice  and  dead  bodies  they  9X6  fixed. 

Vol,  I.— (11) 


Anotfier  use,  ttierefore,  of  this  table  Is  to  discover 
the  nature  sought  by  observing  its  qualities  which 
are  absent  in  the  analogous  natare,  «*  like  the 
images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  in  the  funeral  of 
Junia  ;*'  of  which*  not  being  represented  as  many 
others  were,  Tacitus  saith,  ''''Eo  ip$o  pnfuigebani 
quod  non  viubantwJ'^ 


The  third,  or  Table  of  Comparisons,  consists  of 
comparison  of  quantity  of  the  nature  sought  in  the 
same  bodies  and  in  different  bodies.    Thus, 

COMPABISOaS  OP  HBAT. 


In  Htgereni  h^ikt. 


Tbere  Is  no  Mlid  body  natu- 
rally bot. 

All  bodies  are  in  different  de- 
grees capable  of  beat. 

Tbere  is  no  wliole  vegeteble 
bot  to  tbe  external  touch. 

Living  animals. 

Flame. 

Anvil  struck  by  bammer. 

Tbe  continuance  of  a  body  in 
beat. 

Boiling  water. 

Pepper  mastioatad. 

BoiUng  lead. 

Gas. 

Lightning. 

Acids, 


lkcA«j 


^M9. 


InJSnimtUM. 

Animal  beat  varies  flrom  mi- 
nute perceptibility  to  about 
tbe  beat  of  tbe  hottest  day. 
It  la  always  endurable.  It 
is  increased  by  food,  vanery, 
exercise,  fever,  tec* 

In  some  fevers  tbe  beat  is 
consunt,  in  others  intermit- 
tent, Slc 

Heat  varies  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  same  body. 

Animals  diflbr  in  beat,  Jtc. 

Flmme. 

1.  Tbe  lambent  flame,  related 
by  bbtorians  to  have  ap- 
peared on  tbe  beads  of 
children,  gently  pUying 
about  the  hair. 

S.  Tbe  coruscations  seen  in  a 
clear  night  on  a  sweatbiff 
horse. 

3.  Of  the  glow-worm. 

4.  Of  the  ignis  flituus. 

5.  Of  spirlu  of  wine, 
flu  Of  vegetables,  straw,  dry 

leaves. 

7.  Of  boiling  metals. 

8.  Of  blast  Aimacas. 

By  observing  in  this  table  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  the  nature  sought,  some  ap- 
proximation may  be  made  to  the  nature  itself. 
Thus,  vegetables,  or  common  water,  do  not  exhi- 
bit heat  to  the  touch,  but  masticated  pepper  or 
boiling  water  are  hot.  Flame  is  hotter  than  the 
human  body :  boiling  water  than  warm.  Is  there 
any  difiference  except  in  the  motion  of  the  parte  ? 


Or  of  Exclusions,  is  of  a  more  complicated  nature. 
Bacon  assumes  that  the  quality  of  any  nature  can  be 
ascerteined  by  ite  being  always  present  when 
the  sought  nature  is  present :  is  always  absent 
when  the  soughtnature  is  absent:  increases  always 
with  ite  increase,  and  decreases  with  its  decrease. 
Upon  this  principle  his  teble  of  exclusion  is 
formed,  by  excluding,  let,  Such  particular  natures 
as  are  not  found  in  any  instences  where  the  given 
nature  is  present ;  or,  8d,  Such  as  are  found  in  any 
instences  where  that  nature  is  absent;  and,  Sd, 
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AKh  at  918  fomid  to  inoieM^  ia  woy  iwtaino 
ifh^  tlie  giTeQ  o«$aie  dacEtgaet;  or»  4tli,  To  do- 
qmse  when  that  nature  incnaa^i*  Thxm^ 


Whkbniaybe 
abtent  wben 
tketooghtM- 
tarattpratem 


Qaietceaee  of 
puts. 


Which  maybe 
pretent  when 
the  ■oufb^  na- 
ture kmbaent. 


Fluidity. 

Motion  of  the 

whole  body. 

of 


stmmim law  tf  tks 


Which  may  In- 


foofht  nature 
decreaaea. 


i^uieeconce  of 
pvte. 


Which  may  de- 


eonght  nature 
increaaea. 


Iron  may  be 
heated  to  a 
freater    heat 


of   apidt  of 


Qt^ififfft^lff^  of 


Tlie  object  of  tbia  exclnaioii  is  to  make  a  pei^ 
foct  leaolqtion  and  aeparatioAof  natoie,  not  by  fire» 
Imt  by  the  nund»  whicb  is,  aa  it  were,  the  dLvine 
fire:  that^  afto  tida  rejection  and  ezchiaion  la 
duly  made,  the  affirmatiye,  aolid,  true,  and  well- 
defined  form  will  remain  aa  the  reauh  of  the  ope> 
ration,  whilat  the  volatile  opiniona  go  ofi*  in  fiune. 

TABLS  T. 

The  fifth  table  of  Reaolta,  termed  the  firat 
Tintage  or  dawn  of  Moctrine,  conaiats  of  a  collec- 
tion of  aoeh  naturae  aa  alwaya  accompany  the 
aougfat  nature,  incieaae  with  ita  increaae,  and  de- 
creaee  with  its  decreaae. 

Itappearat  that,  in  a})  instancea,  the  nature  of 
heat  ia  motion  of  parts  ;^-flame  ia  perpetually  in 
motion ; — ^hot  or  boiling  liquors  are  in  continual 
agitation  ^*-the  aharpneas  and  intensity  of  heat 
is  increased  by  motion,  aa  in  bellows  and  blasts ; 
— existing  fire  and  heat  are  extinguished  by  strong 
compression,  which  dieoks  and  puts  a  stop  to  all 
motion; — all  bodies  are  destroyed,  or  at  least 
remarkably  altered,  by  heat;  and,  when  heat 
wholly  escapes  from  the  body,  it  rests  from  its 
labours;  and  hence  it  appears,  that  heat  is  mo- 
tion, and  nothing  else. 

Haying  collected  and  winnowed,  by  the  various 
tables,  the  different  facts  presented  to  the  senses, 
he  proposed  to  examine  them  by  nine  different 
processes:  of  which  he  has  investigated  only  the 
first,  or  Pbbrooativk  I/tstanccs,  those  instances 
by  which  the  nature  sought  is  most  easily  disco- 
vered.   They  may  be  thus  exhibited  : 


f 

he 
th-- 


I.  Exclusion  of 
Irrelevanta.' 


1.  Contracting  the 
inquiries  whi 
narrow  li* 

a.  Nature  eoa 
cplcnoua. 

.a.  BeaUty  and  Appearaneea. 
,1.  BaaemUaacea  and  DUTarancai. 


1.  Solitary. 
9.  Travelling. 

3.  Journeying. 

4.  Nature  in  motion. 
tS.  Oonstituent 

1.  Patent  and  LatenL 

S.Mazfana. 

I.  Frontier. 

4.  Singular. 

5.  Divorce, 
.a.  DtTiatiiii. 


1.  BXCLuaioir  or  imLBVAifTB. 

SMfurp  Ifwiamm'    If  the  inqnky  be  hsto  thr 
natuMof  eelour:  a  rainbow  and  a  pieoe  of  gitMr 
in  a  atahle  window,  dtfSor  in  eveqr  thiag 
in  the  priimatic  coloura;  they  are  therefore  i 
tary  in  retembkmu.    The  different  parte  of  the 
aame  piece  of  marble,  the  difierent  parts  of  a 
leaf  of  a  variegated  tulip,  agree  in  every  thing, 
aave  tka  oolonr ;  they  are,  thMs&ie,  aoUtaiy  in 

By  tkua  contracting  the  limita  of  Iba  inquiij, 
may  it  not  poenbly  be  intoed,  that  oolour  d^ 
penda  upon  refraetien  of  lh&  raya  of  light  1 

Nature  in  molibfi.— Observe  natore  ia  her  pi»* 
ceases.  If  any  man  desiied  to  consider  and  ex- 
amine the  oontrivanoea  and  indoatry  of  a  cenaha 
artificer,  he  would  not  be  content  to  view  only  the 
rude  materiala  of  the  workman,  and  thsA  immedi- 
ately the  finished  work,  but  covet  to  be  present, 
whilst  the  artiat  proaeeuies  his  labour,  ajad  axM* 
ciaes  his  skill.  And  the  like  course  should  be 
taken  in  die  woriLs  of  nature. 

TVmeUmg  iwWfltif ai  ■  In  inquiikif  into  an^ 
nature,  obaerve  its  progress  in  approaching  to  or 
receding  from  existence.  Let  the  inquiry  be 
into  the  natore  of  whiteness.  Take  a  piece  of 
clear  glass  and  a  vessel  of  clear  water,  pound  Ae 
glass  into  fine  dust  and  agitate  the  water,  te 
pulverised  glass  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
appear  white ;  and  this  whiteness  will  have  tra- 
velled from  non-existence  into  existence.  Again, 
take  a  vessel  full  of  any  liquor  with  froth  at  the 
top,  or  take  snow,  let  the  (roth  subside  and  the 
snow  melt;  the  whiteness  will  disappear,  and 
will  have  travelled  firem  existence  to  non-exist- 
ence. 

Journeying  Inttanees. — In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  observe  its  motions  gradually  continued  or 
contracted.  An  inquirer  into  the  vegetation  of 
plants  should  have  an  eye  from  the  fbst  sowing 
of  the  seed,  and  examine  it  almost  every  diy,  by 
taking  or  plucking  up  a  seed  after  it  had  remained 
for  one,  two,  or  three  days  in  the  ground ;  to  ob- 
serve with  diligence  when,  and  in  what  manner 
the  seed  begins  to  swell,  grow  plump,  and 
be  filled  or  become  turgid,  aa  it  were,  with 
spirit;  next,  how  it  bursts  the  skin,  and  strikes 
its  fibres  with  some  tendency  upwards,  unless  the 
earth  be  very  stubborn ;  how  it  shoots  its  fibiea 
in  part,  to  constitute  roots  downwards ;  in  part, 
to  form  stems  upwards,  and  sometimes  creeping 
sideways,  if  it  there  find  the  earth  more  open, 
pervious,  and  yielding,  with  many  particulars  of 
the  same  kind.  And  the  like  should  be  done  as 
to  eggs  during  their  hatching,  where  the  whole 
process  of  vivification  and  organiaation  might  be 
easily  viewed ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  yolk, 
what  of  the  white,  kc.  The  same  is  also  to  be 
attempted  in  inanimate  bodies;  and  this  we 
have  endeavoured  after,  by  observing  the  way» 
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wtMHin  liiiiuMB  open  (IraiiiMlTeB  by  ne  9  ftr  water 
open  OBB  WAyy  wine  anothCT*  Teijnico  Bnotiher^ 
ikd  mSk^  cSU  ^te.f  with  a  still  greater  dUferenee. 
(htuHtutni  Imkmas. — ^In  inquiring^  into  any 
Mtors,  aepante  complex  into  simple  natures. 
LM  the  nature  songbt  be  memoiy,  or  the'  means 
of  exciting  and  bdpiag  the  memory:  the  consti- 
I  may  be  thns  exhibited : 


.L  1W  vt  or  nmU^ 


Sadi  are  specimens  of  his  mode  of  exclading 
ure/tMMl  natures. 

%^  ommsrmG  thk  n  atubb  wheu  most  cor- 
spiouooe,  oa  imstaiicbs  or  sxraaKis. 

Patent  and  Latent  In$tanee$.  In  inquiring  into' 
any  nature,  observe  where  the  nature,  in  its  usual 
state,  appears  most  conspicuous,  and  where  it 
appears  in  its  weakest  and  meet  imperfect  state. 

The  loadstone  is  a  glaring  instance  of  attrac- 
tion. The  thermometer  is  a  glaring  instance  of 
the  expansive  nature  of  heat  Flame  exhibits  its 
expansive  nature  to  the  sense,  but  it  is  momentary 
and  vanishes.  Again,  let  the  inquiry  be  into  the 
nature  of  solidity,  the  contrary  of  which  is  fluid- 
i^.  Froth,  snow,  bubbles,  whether  of  soap  and 
water,  blown  by  children,  or  those  which  may  be 
seen  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  or  on  the 
side  of  a  vessel,  or  the  looking-glasses  made  of 
spittle  by  children  in  a  loop  of  a  single  hair  or  a 
rush,  where  we  see  a  consistent  pellicule  of  water, 
like  infant  ice,  exhibit  solidity  in  its  most  feeble 
states. 

Maxima  and  Mnima.  In  inquiring  into  any 
nature,  observe  it  in  its  extremes,  or  its  maxima 
and  minima.  Gold  in  weight ;  iron  in  hardness ; 
tiie  whale  in  bulk  of  animal  bodies ;  the  hound 
in  scent ;  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  sudden 
expansion,  are  instances  of  maxima.  The  minute 
wonns  in  the  skin  is  an  instance  of  minimum  in 
animal  bulk. 

Frontier  Initances.  Observe  those  species  of 
bodies  which  seem  composed  of  two  species ;  as 
moss,  which  is  something  betwixt  putrefaction 
and  a  plant ;  flying  fishes,  which  are  a  species 
betwixt  birds  and  fish ;  bats,  which  are  betwixt 
biidsand  quadrupeds;  the  beast  so  like  ourselves, 
the  ape;  the  bifonned  births  of  animals;  the 
mixtures  of  different  species,  &c. 

Singular  Instances.  In  inquiring  into  any  na- 
ture, observe  those  instances  which,  in  regular 
course,  are  solitary  amidst  their  own  natures. 
Quicksilver  amongst  metals ;  the  power  of  the 
earner  pigeon  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 


it  was  caimd ;  tke  seeat  of  llie  bloodhound ;  tNb 
loadstone  amongst  stones ;  that  species  of  flowers 
which  do  nor  die  when  plucked  from  the  stalk, 
but  continue  their  colours  and  forms  unaltered 
through  the  winter  So  vrith  grammarians  the 
letter  6  is  held  singular  for  the  easidess  of  ita 
composition  with  consonants,  sometimes  widt 
double  and  sometimes  wtdi  triple  ones,  which  is 
a  property  of  no  other  letter.  So  the  number  9 
amongst  ^figures  possesses  the  peculiar  property, 
that  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  all  itsr  multiples 
is  9.* 

Jnstanete  tf  Divorce, — Observe  die  scfparation  of 
such  natures  as  are  generally  united.  Light  and 
heat  are  generally  united ;  but  in  a  cold  mooidight 
night  there  is  light  without  heat,  and  in  hot  water 
diere  is  heat  without  light  The  action  of  one 
body  upon  another  is  in  general  affected  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  acts ;  dius  sound  va* 
ries  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  through 
a  thick  wall  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  mag- 
netic attraction  seems  to  be  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  it  acts  indifferently  through  all  me- 
diums. 

Deviating  Instances,  Observe  nature  when  ap- 
parently deviating  from  her  accustomed  course ; 
as  in  all  cases  of  monsters,  prodigious  births, 
&c.  He  who  knows  the  ways  of  nature  will 
the  easier  observe  her  deviations;  and  he  who 
knows  her  deviations,  will  more  exactly  describe 
her  ways.  For  the  business  in  this  matter  is  no 
more  than  by  quick  scent  to  trace  out  the  footways' 
of  nature  in  her  wilful  wanierings,  that  so  after- 
ward you  may  be  able  at  your  pleasure  to  lead  or 
force  her  to  the  same  place  and  posture  again.  As 
a  man's  disposition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be 
crossed,  nor  did  Proteus  ever  change  shapes  till 
he  was  straitened  and  held  fast. 

Such  are  specimens  of  his  modes  of  viewing 
nature  where  most  conspicuous. 

3.  rixuie  thb  bial,  bbtwbbn  niFrBBBNT  appa- 
rent CAUSES. 

Crucial  Inatancee,  When,  in  inquiring  into  any 
particular  nature,  the  mind  is  in  cquilibrio  between 
two  causes,  observe  if  there  is  not  some  instance 
whicll  marks  the  cause  of  the  sought  nature.  Let 
the  nature  sought  be  gravity.  Heavy  bodies, 
having  a  tendency  to  the  earth,  must  fall  ex  mero 
moiUf  from  their  own  construction,  or  be  attracted 
by  the  earth.  Let  two  equal  bodies  fall  through 
equal  spaces  at  different  distances  from  the  earth, 
and  if  they  fall  through  these  equal  spaces  in  un- 
equal times,  the  descent  is  influenced  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth. 


1  ThB8  9xS»18and8-t-ls9. 
9xas37  and  3+7s59. 
9x  11—99  and  9+9«18  and  1-4-8—9 
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4.  ■BSIMBLAllOlt  Aim  DirFBRBROBS. 

Obtervt  rutmblance$  httwun  apparent  differeneei, 
-^Are  not  gams  of  trees  and  gems  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  both  of  them  being  only  exu- 
dations and  percolations  of  juices :  gams  being  the 
transuded  juices  of  trees,  and  gems  of  stones ; 
whence  the  clearness  and  transparency  of  them 
both  are  produced  by  means  of  a  curious  and  ex* 
quisite  percolation? — ^Are  not  the  hairs  of  beasts 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  by  the  percolation  of  juices  t  and  are  not 
the  colours  of  feathers  more  beautiful  and  virid, 
because  the  juices  are  more  subtilely  strained 
through  the  substance  of  the  quill  in  birds  than 
through  the  skins  of  beasts  ?  Do  not  the  celes- 
tial bodies  move  in  their  orbits  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  die  motions  of  the  bodies  terres- 
trial. 

From  the  conformity  between  a  speculum  and 
the  eye,  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  of  the  cavernous 
places  that  yield  an  echo,  it  is  easy  to  form  and 
collect  this  axiom, — ^that  the  organs  of  the  senses, 
and  the  bodies  that  procure  reflections  to  the 
senses,  are  of  a  like  nature.  And,  again,  the  un- 
derstanding being  thus  admonished,  easily  rises 
to  a  still  higher  and  more  noble  axiom;  viz., 
that  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the  consents 
and  sympathies  of  bodies  endowed  with  sense 
and  those  of  inanimate  bodies  without  sense, 
only  that  in  the  former  an  animal  spirit  is  added 
to  the  body  so  disposed,  but  is  wanting  to  the 
latter;  whence,  as  many  conformities  as  there  are 
among  inanimate  bodies,  so  many  senses  there 
might  be  in  animals,  provided  there  were  organs 
or  perforations  in  the  animal  body,  for  the  animal 
spirit  to  act  upon  the  parts  rightly  disposed,  as  upon 
a  proper  instrument.  And,  conversely,  as  many 
senses  as  there  ere  in  animals,  so  many  motions 
there  may  be  in  bodies  inanimate,  where  the  ani- 
mal spirit  is  wanting ;  though  there  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  many  more  motions  in  inanimate  bo- 
dies than  there  are  senses  in  animate  bodies,  be- 
canse  of  the  small  number  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Beal  differenecM  in  appartnt  resembUmees, — Do 
any  two  beings  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
two  human  beings?  Men^s  curiosity  and  diligence 
have  been  hitherto  principally  employed  u\  ob- 
serving the  variety  of  things,  and  explaining  the 
precise  differences  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
fossils,  the  greatest  part  of  which  variety  and  dif- 
ferences are  rather  the  sport  of  nature,  than  mat- 
ters of  any  considerable  and  solid  use  to  the 
sciences.  Such  things,  indeed,  serve  for  delight, 
and  sometimes  contribute  to  practice,  but  afford 
little  or  no  true  information,  or  thorough  insight 
into  nature ;  human  industry,  therefore,  must  be 
bent  upon  inquiring  into,  and  observing  the  simi- 
litudes and  analogies  of  things,  as  well  in  their 
wholes  as  in  their  parts;  for  these  are  what 
anite  nature,  and  begin  to  build  up  the  sciences. 


Such  are  specimens,  mere  specimeos,  of  this 
most  valuable  of  all  his  works,  and  by  him 
most  highly  valued.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  un- 
adorned style,  in  aphorisms,  invariably  stated  by 
him  to  be  the  proper  style  for  philosophy,  which* 
conscious  of  its  own  power,,  ought  to  go  forth 
«•  naked  and  unarmed ;"  but,  from  the  want  of 
symmetry  and  ornament,  from  its  abstrusenesst 
from  the  novelty  of  its  terms,  and  from  the  imper- 
fect state  in  which  it  was  published,  it  has,  al- 
though the  most  valuable,  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected :  but  it  will  not  so  continue.  The  time 
has  arrived,  or  is  fast  approaching,  when  ths 
pleasures  of  intellectual  pursuit  will  have  so 
deeply  pervaded  society,  that  they  will,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  form  the  pleasures  of  our  youdi  ^ 
and  the  lamentation  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing will  be  diminished  or  pass  away :  <«  Never^ 
theless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of  mine,  to 
reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  iEsop's  cock,  that 
preferred  the  barley-corn  before  the  gem ;  or  of 
Midas,  that,  being  chosen  judge  between  Apollo, 
president  of  the  muses,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks, 
judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged  for 
beauty  and  love,  against  wisdom  and  power ;  or 
of  Agrippina,  *  occidat  matrem  modo  imperet,* 
that  preferred  empire  with  any  condition,  never  so 
detestable ;  or  of  Ulysses,  *  qui  vetulam  pretulit 
immortalitati,'  being  a  figure  of  those  which 
prefer  custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or 
of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judgments.  For 
these  things  must  continue  as  they  have  been : 
but  so  will  that  also  continue,  whereupon  learn- 
ing hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth  not: 
*  justificata  est  sapientia  a  filiis  suis.'  ^ 

Copies  of  the  work  were  sent  to  the  king,  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke. 

The  tranquil  pursuits  of  philosophy  he  was 
now,  (1620,)  for  a  time,  obliged  to  quit,  to  allay,  if 
possible,  the  political  storm  in  which  the  state 
was  involved,  and  which  he  vainly  thought  that 
he  had  the  pow^  to  calm.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  any  chancellor  to  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  greater  difficulty.  He  knew  the  work 
that  must  be  done,  and  the  nature  of  his  materials. 

The  king,  who  was  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
people,  was  every  day  resorting  to  expedients 
which  widened  the  breach  between  them :  despotic 
without  dignity,  and  profuse  without  magnifi- 
cence, meanly  grasping,  and  idly  scattering, 
neither  winning  their  love,  nor  commanding  their 
reverence,  he  seemed  in  all  things  the  reverse  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  except  in  what  could  be 
well  spared,  the  arbitrary  spirit  common  to  them 
both.  .  While  the  people  were  harassed  and  pil- 
laged by  the  wretches  to  whom  the  king  had  de- 
legated his  authority,  he  reaped  only  part  of  the 
spoil,  but  all  the  odium. 

The  chancellor  had  repeatedly  assured  the  king 
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iStat  his  best  interests,  which  consisted  in  a  good 
uidentanding  with  his  subjects,  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  calling  frequent  parliaments :  ad- 
fiee  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  a  monarch  who 
had  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  his 
people,  from  tiie  highest  to  die  lowest,  ^  not  to 
intermeddle,  by  pen  or  speech,  with  state  concern- 
ments and  secrets  of  empire,  at  home  or  abroad, 
which  were  not  fit  themes  for  common  meetings 
or  Tulgar  persons;"  but,  whateTer  their  secret 
dissatisfaction  might  be,  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  the  recoyery 
of  the  palatinate,  that  the  juncture  was  deemed 
frrourable  for  relieying  the  king's  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, wrho  consented  with  this  Tiew  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament. 

This  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed,  than  the 
chancellor  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  most 
proper  persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
it  into  effect;  and  he  accordingly  availed  himself 
cf  the  assistance  of  the  two  chief  justices,  and  of 
Serjeant  Crew,  who,  tSter  mature  deliberation, 
agreed  upon  four  points,  which  were  immediately 
communicated  to  his  majesty  and  to  Buckingham. 

Different  days  were  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
this  erentful  parliament,  which  was  called  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  king's  moUve  for  sum- 
moning them;  and  that,  had  not  the  expedient 
respecting  benevolence  wholly  failed,  this  council 
€i  Uie  nation  would  never  have  been  assembled ; 
as  the  king  considered  the  Commons  ^*  daring  en- 
eroachers  upon  his  prerogative;  endeavouring  to 
make  themselves  greater,  and  their  prince  less, 
than  became  either." 

Previous  to  the  meeting,  the  lord  chancellor 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St  Alban,  by 
a  patent  which  stated  that  the  king  had  conferred 
this  title  because  he  thought  nothing  could  adorn 
his  government  more  or  afford  greater  encourage- 
ment to  virtue  and  public  spirit,  than  the  rais- 
ing worthy  persons  to  honour ;  and  with  this  new 
<Ugnity,he,  on  the  S7th  day  of  January,  was  with 
great  ceremony  invested  at  Theobalds,  the  patent 
being  witnessed  by  the  most  illustrious  peers  of 
the  realm,  the  Lord  Carew  carrying,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham  supporting  the  robe  of 
state  before  him,  while  his  coronet  was  borne  by 
the  Lord  Wentworth.  The  new  viscount  return- 
ed solemn  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  many  fa- 
vours bestowed  upon  him. 

The  thirtieth  of  January,  an  ominous  day  to 
the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  was  at  last  fixed  for  the 
king  to  meet  his  people,  writhing  as  they  were 
under  the  intolerable  grievances  by  which  they 
were  oppressed ;  grievances  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  and  admonitions  addressed  to  the 
king  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  most  cul- 
pably increased.  Power,  not  only  tenacious  in 
Detaining  its  authority,  but  ever  prone  to  increase 
Its  exactioDS,  may  disregard  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  Irat  it  is  never  disiegaided  with  im- 


punity. Truth,  the  daughter  of  time,  not  of  au- 
thori^,  is  constantly  warning  the  community  in 
what  their  interests  consist,  and  that  to  protect, 
not  to  encroach  upon  these  interests,  all  govern- 
ments are  formed. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  the  king  ad- 
dressed the  Commons.  He  stated  his  opinion  of 
their  relative  duties :  that  he  was  to  distribute 
justice  and  mercy ;  and  they,  without  meddling  ^ 
with  his  prerogative,  were  by  petition  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  distresses,  and  were  to  supply  his 
pecuniary  wants. 

At  first  there  appeared  nothing  but  duty  and 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  Commons.  Detei^ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  maintain  a  good  correspond- 
ence with  their  prince,  they  without  one  dissenting 
voice  voted  him  two  subsidies,  and  that  too  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  session,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  frequently  adopted  by  former  parliaments. 
They  then  proceeded,  in  a  very  temperate  and 
decided  manner,  to  the  examination  of  their  op- 
pressions, intimating  that  the  supply  of  the  king's 
distresses  and  the  removal  of  their  vexations  were 
to  advance  hand  in  hand  without  precedency,  as 
twin  brothers. 

Of  their  grievances  the  Commons  loudly  and 
justly  complained.  Under  the  pretext  of  granting 
patents,  the  creatures  of  Buckingham  had  rapa- 
ciously exacted  large  fees.  These  exactions  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  There  were  patents  for 
every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life ;  for  gold 
and  silver  thread;  for  inns  and  ale-houses;  for 
remitting  the  penalties  of  obsolete  laws,  and  even 
for  the  price  of  horse-meat,  starch,  candles,  to- 
bacco-pipes, salt,  and  train-oil ;  and  such  traders 
as  presumed  to  continue  their  business  without 
satisiying  the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  been 
severely  punished  by  vexatious  prosecutions,  fine, 
and  imprisonment.  The  outcries  of  the  subject 
were  incessant  •«  Monopolies  and  briberies  were 
beaten  upon  the  anvil  every  day,  almost  every 
hour."  The  complaints  were  so  numerous  that 
not  less  than  eighty  committees  to  redress  abuses 
in  the  church,  in  the  courts  oflaw,  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  were  immediately  nominated. 

From  the  mass  of  evfls  under  consideration,  the 
House  first  directed  its  attention  to  the  three  great 
patents,  of  iims,  of  ale-houses,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  thread.  The  chief  actors  were  Sir  Oiles 
Mompesson,  a  man  of  property,  and  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  Sir  Francis  Michell,  his  tool,  a 
poor  justice,  who  received  annually  JBIOO  for  issu- 
ing warrants  to  enforce  his  tyranny.  The  rage  for 
punishment  was  not  confined  to  Mompesson  and 
Michell.  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  attorney- 
general,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Buckingham,  was  prosecuted  and  severely  punish- 
ed, for  some  irregularity  respecting  a  patent  for  a 
charter  for  die  city  of  London. 

It  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  house, 
that  the  p»ofits  ften  these  paleiiti  wsie  shared  by 
(H) 
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all  clasMs  of  tooiaiy  who  wore  eoanectod  with 
Baokiogham.  Anumgit  tho  patenteea  wece  the 
Lozd  Hamngton  and  the  Countess  of  Bedfoid. 
Christopher  VUliere,  and  Sir  Edward  VilUers, 
half-brother  of  the  lord  marqoisy  leoeived  j£l,800 
annoallj  between  them;  and  from  one  single 
patent  the  king's  annual  profit  was  JS10,000. 

These  rumoois  reached  and  alarmed  the  king, 
who  instantly  caused  a  communication  to  be  made 
to  the  lords,  that  the  patent  was  sanctioned  by 
divers  of  the  judges  for  the  point  of  law,  and  by 
divers  lords  for  point  of  conveniMice. 

Reform  was  now  the  universal  cry  (^  the  na- 
tion. It  was  one  of  those  periodical  outcries, 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  heard  in 
England,  till,  by  admitting  the  gradual  improve- 
ment which  the  progress  of  knowledge  sequiree, 
the  current,  instead  of  being  opposed,  is  judi- 
ciously directed.  The  streams  which  for  cen- 
turies roll  on,  and  fyi  centuries  are  impeded,  at 
last  break  down  or  rush  over  the  barriers  and 
carry  every  thing  before  them.  When  in  this 
deluge  the  ark  itself  is  in  danger,  the  patriot  en- 
deavours to  confine  the  tonent  within  its  proper 
banks,  and  to  resist  or  direct  its  impetuosity, 
while  the  demagogue  joins  in  the  popular  clamour, 
visiting  on  individuals  the  faults  of  the  times,  and 
Morificing,  as  an  atonement  to  injured  feeling, 
the  most  virtuous  members  of  the  community. 

When  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no 
loiger  be  resisted,  and  public  inquiry  became 
inevitable,  Buckingham,  insensible  to  all  other 
shame,  appeared  fully  conscious  of  the  infiuny 
Off  exposare.  The  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
pMe  of  nobility  slept  at  ease  upon  the  money- 
bag extorted  from  the  sufferers,  but  he  and  his 
noble  colleagues  endured  the  utmost  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  discovery. 

Conscious  of  his  peril,  disquieted,  and  robbed 
of  all  peace  of  mind,  admonished  <«That  the 
airow  of  vengear.ce  shot  against  his  brother 
grazed  himself,"  he  consulted  one  of  the  ablest 
nen  in  England,  Williams,  then  Dean  of  West^ 
minster,  who,  well  versed  in  matteis  of  state, 
••on  saw  Uie  position  in  which  all  parties  were 
placed.  He  recommended  that  Villiers  should, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  be  sent  upon  some 
foreign  embassy ;  and,  his  guilt  being  less  enor- 
mous or  lees  apparent  than  of  the  other  offenders, 
he  was  thus  protected  by  the  power  of  his  brotiier. 
Villiers  being  safe,  Williams  advised  compliance 
with  the  humour  of  the  people,  and  suggested 
that  in  this  state  tempest  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
•ad  Sir  F.  Michell  *«  should  be  thrown  overboard 
\  that  might  be  spared,"  quoting  a  wise 
as  a  precedent^  well  knowing  that  his 
breviaary  conteined  no  such  doctrine:  advice 
vHdch  was. gratefully  reeeived  by  the  marquis, 
who  declared  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  attend 
tn  no  other  counsellor. 

It  m^,  at  first  sight,  appear  remarkable,  thait, 


in  matters  of  soch  momei^  Bnekingfaam  skoild 
apply  for  counsel  to  Williams  rather  than  <o 
Bacon,  by  whose  advice  hs  professed  to  be  al* 
ways  guided :  it  is,  however,  certain  that  he  act 
only  communicated  privately  with  Williams,  bat 
that  he  carried  him  to  the  king,  wh<mi  theyfennd 
closeted  with  the  prince,  in  much  distress  and 
perplexity,  when  the  dean  read  to  his  royal 
master  a  document  prepaied  at  the  auggestien 
oi  Buckingham,  or  the  fruit  of  his  own  politic 
brain. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fiend  auction  did  not 
so  far  possess  him,  as  to  recommend  the  greater 
sacrifice  of  Bacon,  should  Mompesson  and  M ichell 
be  deemed  insufficient  to  allay  the  storm ;  but  if 
ambition  did  influence  this  politic  prelate,  if  the 
vision  of  the  seals  floated  before  him,  and  induced 
him  to  plot  against  the  *^  gracious  Duncan,"  he 
could  not  but  fbreseo  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries would  only  convince  te  parliament  that 
Mompesson  and  Blichell  were  mere  puppets 
moved  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  othen,  and 
that  Buckingham,  or  one  as  highly  placed,  might 
be  demanded. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  HdO,  Sir  Robert 
Phillips  reported  firom  the  committee  appolntsd  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  of  courts  of  justice,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  that  two  petitions  had 
been  presented  for  corruption  against  the  lord 
chancellor,  by  two  suitors  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  one  named  Aubrey,  the  other  Egerton. ' 

Aubrey's  petition  stated,  «*That  having  a  sut 
pending  before  the  lord  chancellor,  and  being 
worn  out  by  delays,  he  had  been  advised  by  faia 
counsel  to  present  jSlOO  to  the  chancellor,  that 
his  cause  ooight,  by  more  than  ordinary  means, 
be  expedited,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
advice  be  had  delivered  the  dSlOO  to  Sir  George 
Hastings  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Gray's  Inn,  by 
whom  it  was  presented  to  his  lordship ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  offering,  the  chancellor  had  de- 
cided against  him." 

Egerton's  complaint  was,  that  ««To  procure  my 
lord's  fevour,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Sir 
George  Hastings  and  Sir  Richard  Young,  to  make  n 
some  present  to  the  chancellor ;  and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly delivered  to  Sir  George  and  to  Sir 
Richai^  d£400,  which  was  delivered  by  them  to 
the  chancellor  as  a  gratuity,  for  that  my  lord, 
when  attorney-general,  had  befriended  him :  and 
that,  before  this  advice,  Egerton  had  himself,  ^ 
either  before  or  af^r  the  chancellor  waa  intrusted 
with  the  great  seal,  presented  to  his  lordship  a 
piece  of  plate  worth  fifty  guineas ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding these  presents,  the  lord  chanoettor, 
assisted  by  Lotd  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  had  de- 
cided against  him. 

If  Bacon,  instead  of  treating  te  charge  mA 
contempt,  and  indulging  in  imaginationa  of  the 
friendship  of  Buckingham  and  of  the  king,  think- 
ing, as  thsjr  were,  oidy  of  tiieir  own  sa^r*  ^isd 
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1  to  Ms  mm  powerAd  miiid,  and  met  the 
MMMtioniiietaiithf  Bud  with  rigour,  he  might  at 
ODoe^  strong  as  the  tide  waa  against  all  authority, 
hnt  stemmed  the  torrent,  and  satisfied  the  intel- 
ligent, that  the  (koh  was  not  in  the  chancellor, 
l«tt  the  chancery. 

Might  he  not  hare  reminded  the  house  that, 
aMiongh  he  knew  the  temporary  power  of  custom 
against  opinion,  he,  in  resistance  of  the  establish- 
ed practiee,  had  exerted  himself  to  preyent  any 
intetferenoe,  eren  by  Buckingham  or  the  king,  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  which  the  im- 
partiality of  the  judges  might  be,  or  might  appear 
to  be  disturbed. 

Could  he  not  have  said  that  both  petitions 
wmlained  internal  and  unanswerable  proof  that 
k  was  not  &e  corruption  of  the  judge,  but  the 
ftnlt  of  the  times,  in  which  the  practice  ori- 
ginated 1  Could  he  not  have  said  that  the 
pUBoents  were  made  openly,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses! 

How  could  these  offerings  hare  influenced  his 
Judgment  in  ferour  of  the  donor,  when,  ih  both 
-eases,  he  decided  against  the  party  by  whom  the 
preMnts  were  made  t  In  the  case  of  Aubrey,  he,  to 
repeat  the  strong  expressions  which  had  b^n  used, 
made  '« a  killing  decree  against  him  :**  and,  with 
Tcspeet  to  Egerton,  the  decision  was  in  favour  of 
his  opponent,  Rowland,  who  did  not  make  any 
ftesent  until  some  weeks  after  the  judgment  was 
pronounced. 

Bat,  not  contenting  himself  by  thus  showing 
that  the  offerings  were  neither  presented  nor 
roeeived  as  bribes,  could  he  not  hare  said,  the 
petitions  both  state  that  the  presents  were  recom- 
mended by  counsel,  ^nd  delirered  by  men  of  title 
and  members  of  parliament !  Did  they  then  act 
in  compliance  with  long  established  practice,  or 
Were  thSey  all  bribed  1  Were  the  practitioners  in 
this  noble  profession  polluted  by  being  accessory 
to  the  worst  species  of  bribery  t  Why,  when  the 
drarge  was  made,  did  the  recorder  instantly  say, 
•*  If  Egerton  desired  to  congratulate  him  at  his 
coming  to  the  seal  for  his  kindness  and  pains  in 
former  business,  what  wrong  hath  he  done,  if  he 
hath  received  a  present  1  And  if  there  were  a  suit 
dq)ending,  who  keeps  a  register  in  his  heart  of  all 
causes  ?  nay,  who  can,  amongst  such  a  mul- 
titude T' 

Could  he  not  have  said  that  the  custom  of  the 
ehancellor's  receiving  presents  had  existed  from 
l9ie  eariiest  periods  t  that  a  member  had  reminded 
the  house  of  its  existence,  and  said,  <<  I  think  the 
Canceller  took  gratuities,  and  the  lord  chancellor 
before,  and  others  before  him  1  I  have,  amongst 
Ihe  muniments  of  my  own  estate,  an  entry  of  a 
payment  to  a  former  chancellor  of  a  sum  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  hearing  our  cause.** 

Hiis  custom  of  judges  receiving  presents  was 
not  peculiar  to  England,  but  existed  in  the  most 
tfiriightened  governments;  in  the  different  states 


of  Oreeoe;-  in  all  feudal  states;  in  Fmaoe, 
where  the  suitors  always  presented  the  jndg^ 
with  some  offering,  in  oonformi^  with  their  es- 
tablished maxim,  «*  Non  deUberetur^  don€c  aohenittt 
apeeiea  ,**'  and  in  England,  from  time  immemoriaL 
It  existed  before  the  time  of  King  John,  and  dar- 
ing his  reign;  and  notwithstanding  Uie  rights 
secured  at  Runnymede,  it  has  ever  continued* 
It  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and  ^ 
although,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Sir  Thomas  More  declined  to  receive  presents, 
his  very  power  of  declining  proves  that  it  was  cub* 
tomary  to  offer  them,  and,  in  conformity  with  this 
practice,  the  usual  presents  were  made  to  Lord 
Bacon  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  accepted  . 
the  great  seal,  the  only  pecuniary  compensation, 
except  a  very  trifling  salary,  to  which  the  lord 
keeper  was  entitled  for  laboure  never  intended  to 
be  gratuitous. 

What  could  have  been  said  in  answer  to  this 
statement,  that  the  presents  were  made  openly, 
that  the  decision  was  against  the  party  by  whom  - 
they  were  made,  and  that  they  were  made  by  the 
advice  of  counsel,  and  delivered  by  men  of  emi- 
nence, and  sanctioned  by  immemorial  practiee  in 
this  and  in  all  countries  1 

Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  justice  of 
the  House  for  protection  from  the  aspersions  of 
two  discontented  suitore,  who  had  no  more  cause 
of  complaint  against  him  than  Wreynham,  bf 
whom  he  was  slandered,  or  Lord  Clifford,  hj 
whom  he  was  threatened  to  be  assassinated  1  ^ 
Might  he  not  have  called  upon  the  house  for  pro- 
tection against  these  calumnies  at  a  time  when  the 
excited  people  wished  for  some  sacrifice,  as  a 
tribute  to  public  opinions,  an  atonement  for  public 
wrongs,  and  a  security  for  better  times  1 

The  people  are  often  censured  for  their  seleo- 
tion  of  a  victim,  but,  where  they  contend  for  k 
principle,  they  lose  sight  of  the  individual.  It  it 
this  dangerous  indifference  that  enables  bad  men 
to  direct,  for  private  ends,  a  popular  tumult.  The 
Jewish  people  demanded  merely  their  annual  pri- 
vilege ;  it  was  the  priests  who  said,  «•  Save  Bar- 
rabas.** 

On  the  17th  of  March  &e  chancellor  presided* 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
charges  which  he  had  at  firet  treated  with  indif- 
ference, were  daily  increasing,  and  could  no 
longer  be  disregarded.  From  the  pinnade  on 
which  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  storm  gather- 
ing round  him :  old  complaints  were  revived,  and 
new  accusations  industriously  collected;  and, 
though  he  had  considered  himself  much  beloved  in 
both  iiouses  of  parliament,  he  felt  that  he  had 
secret  enemies,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had  falsa 
friends.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  hia 
accusere;  but  his  health,  always  deUoate,  gave 
way,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  attend  ia 
pereon,  he  was  obliged  by  writing  to  address  thft 
House  of  Peers. 
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LIFE  OF  BACON. 


To  the  Right  Honourahle  his  very  good  Lords, 

the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  the  Upper 
'      House  of  Parliament  assembled. 

My  very  good  Lords, — ^I  humbly  pray  your 
lordships  all  to  make  a  favourable  and  true  con- 
struction of  my  absence.  It  is  no  feigning  or 
fainting,  but  sickness  both  of  my  heart  and  of 
my  back,  though  joined  with  that  comfort  of  mind 
'  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not  far  from  heaven, 
whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits.  And  because, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  I  would  be  glad  to  prese^e 
my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  I  am  worthy, 
hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base  bribery  31^ 
coming  before  your  lordships,  my  requests  unto 
your  lordships  are : 

First,  that  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be  heard. 

Secondly,  that  in  regard  I  have  sequestered  my 
mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in  a 
higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  conve- 
nient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other  courts, 
to  advise  with  my  counsel  and  to  make  my  answer ; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's  part  will  be 
the  least;  for  I  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavillations,  but  plainly 
and  ingenuously  (as  your  lordships  know  my  man- 
ner is)  declare  what  I  know  or  remember. 

Thirdly,  that,  according  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  that  if  there  be  anymore  petitions  of 
like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be  pleased 
not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension  of  any 
number  or  muster  of  them,  especially  against  a 
judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders  and  decrees 
in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses  that  have 
been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints  against  me,) 
but  that  I  may  answer  them  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice,  severally  and  respectively. 

These  requests  I  hope  appear  to  your  lordships 
no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  prelates 
to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  no  privilege 
of  greatness  forsubterfuge  of  guiltiness,  but  mean- 
ing, as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly  with  your 
lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your  honours 
and  favours,  I  pray  God  to  bless  your  counsels 
and  persons.  And  rest  your  lordships'  humble 
servant.  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

March  ]«s  1090. 

This  letter,  which  was  delivered  by  Bucking- 
liam,  the  Lords  immediately  answered,  by  assur- 
ing the  chancellor  ••  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  according  to  the  right  rule  of  justice;  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  his  lordship  should 
elaar  his  honour  from  the  different  aspersions,  and 
praying  him  to  provide  for  his  defence ;"  a  courtesy 


which  his  lordship  instaady  aoknowledgedt  widt 
the  expression  of  his  intention  to  speak  more  fully 
at  a  future  time. 

Thus  resolved  to  defend  himself,  there  was 
some  communication  between  the  chancellor  and 
Buckingham;  whether  it  was  confined  to  the 
favourite  must  be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  appean 
to  have  had  its  full  effect  both  upon  him  and  upon 
the  king,  who,  seeing  the  untoward  events  which 
might  yet  occur  from  the  discussions  of  this 
inquiring  parliament,  sent  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, expressing  his  comfort  that  the  House  was 
careful  to  preserve  his  honour;  his  wish  that  thQ 
parliament  should  adjourn  to  the  10th  of  April ; 
and  his  assurance  that  the  complaints  against 
the  lord  chancellor  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  a  committee  of  six  peers  and  twelve  com- 
moners; a  proposal  not  very  acceptable  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  who  thought  it  might  defeat  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  prosecute. 

On  the  20th,  the  Commons  proceeded  to  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  a  further  complaint 
was  preferred  in  the  cause  of  Wharton  and  Wil- 
loughby,  by  the  Lady  Wharton,  against  whom  the 
chancellor  had  decided.  It  appeared  that  the 
presents  were  made  openly  at  two  several  times, 
with  the  knowledge  and  in  the  presence  of  wit> 
nesses. 

The  cry  having  been  raised,  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  a  common  informer  and  a 
disgraced  registrar  were,  with  their  crew,  em- 
ployed in  hunting  for  charges ;  and,  so  ready  was 
the  community  to  listen  to  complaints,  thatitmatr 
tered  not  by  whom  they  were  preferred  ;  «<greaU 
ness  was  the  mark,  and  accusation  the  game.** 
One  of  his  many  faithful  friends.  Sir  Thomas 
Meautys,  rose  to  resist  this  virulence.  He  ad- 
monished the  House  of  the  misstatements  that 
would  be  made  by  such  accusers,  meu  without 
character,  under  the  influence  of  motives  which 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  ^^  I  have  known,'* 
he  said,  ^^and  observed  his  lordship  for  soma 
years :  he  hath  sown  a  good  seed  of  justice ;  let  not 
the  abandoned  and  envious  choke  it  with  their 
tares."  He  had  as  much  prospect  of  success  as  if 
he  had  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  volcano^ 

Additional  charges,  tiius  collected,  and  of  the 
same  nature,  were  preferred  against  him. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  given  by  Williams,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  Mompesson  and  Michell,  many  patents 
were  recalled,  and  the  king,  after  having  addresa- 
ed  the  House,  adjourned  the  parliament. 

The  king's  speech  abounded  with  that  adroit 
flattery  to  the  House,  which  he  so  frequently 
practised  when  he  had  any  thing  to  gain  or  any 
thing  to  fear;  he  did  not  name  the  chancellor 
directly,  and,  when  he  glanced  at  the  charge  of 
bribery,  while  he  cautioned  them  not  to  be  car-- 
ried  away  ««by  the  impertinent  discourses  of  thoae^ 
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who  BBBed  Um  lanoowt  as  wdl  as  the  gailty  ;** 
Iw  eoatriTBd  to  praise  Baekingbam,  and  to  tam 
llie  cbsige  itself  into  a  dexterous  commendation 
both  (^  his  faToorite  and  the  prince. 

Ilie  parliament  was  then  adjourned  to  the  17th 
•f  AprU,  with  the  hope  that,  during  the  reoess, 
the  fiiToorite  or  his  master  might  contrive  some 
expedient  to  delay  or  defeat  inyestigation;  and 
tfiat  time  might  mitigate  the  displeasure  which, 
m  both  Houses,  seemed  strong  against  the  chan«> 
eellor. 

The  proceedings  within  the  House  were  sus- 
pended, but  the  chancellor's  opponents,  unchecked 
or  secretly  encooraged  by  his  pretended  friends, 
ecmtinued  their  exertions,  actuated  either  by  vir- 
tuoos  indignation  at  the  supposition  of  his  guilt, 
•or  by  motiTee  less  pure, — the  hope  of  gaining  by 
his  ftll,  or  envy  of  the  greatness  which  over- 
diadowed  them. 

The  state  of  the  chancellor's  mind  during  this 
storm  has  been  Tariously  represented ;  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  he  is  said  to  hare  been  de- 
pressed :  by  others  that  he  was  merry,  and  not 
doubting  that  he  should  be  able  to  ride  safely 
tinough  the  tempest.  His  playfulness  of  spirit 
never  forsook  him.  When,  upon  the  charge  be- 
ing first  made,  his  senrants  rose  as  he  passed 
teough  the  hall,  ^  Sit  down,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
Myour  rise  has  been  my  fall ;"  and  when  one  of 
his  friends  said, «« You  must  look  around  you," 
he  replied,  **  I  look  aboYO  me."  Playfulness  in 
aiBiction  is,  howerer,  only  an  equivocal  test 
of  cheerfulness ;  in  a  powerful  mind  grief  rests 
itself  in  the  exercise  of  the  antagonist  feelings, 
and,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  throws  oh*  the  load 
of  despair. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  discover  the  real  state 
of  his  mind,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  accustomed 
ss  he  was  to  active  life,  and  well  aware  of  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  that,  in  this  moment  of 
peril,  his  sagacity  slumbered,  or  that  he  was  so 
little  attentive  to  his  own  interests,  as  to  be  shel- 
tered in  the  shades  of  Gorhambury,  all  meaner 
things  forgotten,  watching  the  progress  of  some 
chymical  experiment,  or  wandering  with  Hobbes 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysics. 

His  enemies,  who  were  compassing  his  ruin, 
Might  imagine  that  he  was  thus  indulging  in  the 
day-dreams  of  philosophy,  but,  so  imagining, 
they  were  ignorant  of  his  favourite  doctrine,  that 
**  Learning  is  not  like  some  small  bird,  as  the 
lark,  that  can  mount  and  sing,  and  please  herself, 
and  nothing  else,  but  that  she  holds  as  well  of  the 
hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and  at  the  right  mo- 
ment can  stoop  and  seise  upon  her  prey."  The 
shanoellor  retired  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  to 
view  the  nature  of  the  aUack,  and  the  strength  of 
Us  assailants. 

The  charges,  which  were  at  firat  confined  to 
Anbtey  and  Egerton,  were  now  accumulated 
to  twentyi^ree  in  number,  by  raking  up  every 
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instance  of  an  offering,  even  to  the  case  of 
Wraynham,  who  had  been  punished  for  his 
scurrilous  libel  against  the  chancellor  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls. 

Of  this  virulence  the  chancellor  thus  complain- 
ed to  Buckingham :  **  Your  lordship  spoke  of 
purgratory.  I  am  now  in  it;  but  my  mind  is  in  a 
calm ;  for  my  fortune  is  not  my  felicity.  I  know 
I  have  clean  hands  and  a  clean  heart,  and  I  hope 
a  clean  house  for  friends  or  servants.  But  Job 
himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  justest  judge,  hy 
such  hunting  for  mattera  against  him,  as  bath 
been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul^ 
especially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  msrkt 
and  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be  a 
chancellor,  I  tliink  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon  Hooii- 
slow  Heath,  jnobody  would  take  it  up.  But  the 
king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end  to 
these  my  straits,  one  way  or  other."  And  in  a 
subsequent  letter  he  said,  «*  I  perceive,  by  some 
speech  that  passed  between  your  lordship  and 
Mr.  Meautys,  that  some  wretched  detractor  hath 
told  you,  that  it  were  strange  I  should  be  in  debt; 
for  that  I  could  not  but  have  received  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  gifts  since  I  had  the  sealy 
which  is  an  abominable  falsehood.  Such  tales 
as  these  made  St.  James  say  that  the  tongue  is  a 
fire,  and  itself  fired  from  hell,  whither  when  these 
tongues  shall  return,  they  will  beg  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  them.  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  never 
took  penny  for  any  benefice  or  ecclesiastical 
living;  I  never  took  penny  for  releasing  any 
thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I  never  took  penny 
for  any  commission,  or  things  of  that  nature :  I 
never  shared  with  any  servant  for  any  second  or 
inferior  profit" 

About  the  same  period  he  thus  wrote  to  the 
king,  in  a  letter  which  he  intrusted  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Buckingham  to  withhold  or  deliver: 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  roajes^, — 
Time  hath  been  when  I  have  brought  unto  yon 
<«  Gemitum  Columbe"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best)  never 
author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but  always  de- 
sired to  have  things  carried  <•  suavibus  modis."  I 
have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of  the  people. 
I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intolerable,  or  hateful 
man  in  my  converaation  or  carriage :  I  have  in* 
herited  no  hatred  from  my  fiither,  but  am  a  good 
patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this  be;  for  these 
are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dislikes  abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my  credit 

there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the  sepnl-^ 

ture  thereof.    And  yet  this  parliament,  upon  the 

message  touching  rdigion,  tiie  old  love  revived*. 

(b9) 
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«Bd  Ifaey  «aid,  I  was  the  flame  mmat  stlB,  iNUy 
hODflfl^  was  tnuraed  to  konoar. 

Par  the  Upper  Hoeae,  «?«&  witUnlbeae  daja, 
before  tkeee  troublee,  they  aeemed  aa  to  take  me 
liKo  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenni^,  which 
^ey  took  to  be  the  trae,  straight  line  of  noble- 
neaa,  without  crooka  or  anglee. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewiA  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
<ed,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  trou- 
bled fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved 
Inbit  of  taking  rewarda  to  pervert  juatiee;  how- 
•oever  I  may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuaes 
ti  the  times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
ny  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (aa  I  writ 
to  the  lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances,  but  to 
apeak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart  speak- 
eth  to  me,  in  excusing,  eztenuatinjg,  or  ingenuous 
eonfessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the  graoe  to 
flee  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that  no  hardneas 
of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under  show  of  more 
neatness  of  conscience,  than  is  cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
eraving  pardon  for  this  long  mourning  letter,  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
ia,  that  I  may  know  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
preaenteth  to  you  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssus  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssua  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myaelf  but  a  usu- 
firoctuary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  eolation,  to  do  with 
me  aa  may  best  conduce  to  the  hcmour  of  your 
juattce,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use 
of  your  service,  resting  as  clay  in  your  majeaty's 
gracious  hands.  Fa.  St.  ALaAH,  Cane. 

Much  99,1090. 

To  the  preparation  of  his  defence  he  now  pro- 
ceeded—«  preparation  which  could  scaroely  to 
any  advocate  have  been  attended  with  difficulty, 
whether  considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
oomplainta,  or  the  weight  due  to  each  particular 
charge. 

There  are  circumstances  attending  these  accu- 
aations,  by  which  at  this  time  the  judgment  may 
be  warped,  that  did  not  exiat  two  centuriea  since. 
We  may  be  misled  by  transferring  the  opinions 
of  the  present  to  past  times,  and  by  anppoeing 
that  the  accusations  were  preferred  by  some  or  all 
of  thesuitore  whose  names  are  mentioned,  and  on 
whose  behalf  the  presents  were  offered  after  the 
termination  of  their  causes;  but  it  was  then  well 
known,  that  these  suitore  reluctantly  attended,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  obtained  in  consequence 
of  the  petitions  presented  by  the  two  discontented 
peraons  against  whom  the  chancellor  had  decided, 
notwithstanding  their  auppoaition  that  his  judg- 
ment was  to  be  purchased. 

h  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  ad- 


vooatethafttbapfflflantiwwa  made  oabebalf  af 
the  aoitora,  by  man  of  character,  oouBseUora,  anft 
membara  of  parliament.  Sir  (Seoige  Haatinga, 
Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Henry  Holmes,  Mr. 
Jenkina,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Toby  Matthew,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Perrott;  and  that  they  woe  made 
openly,  with  the  greateat  publid^,  both  firom  tba 
nature  of  the  preeenta  themselves,  and  from  the 
manner  fin  which  they  werepreaented ;  ao  openly, 
that  even  Sir  Edward  Coke  admitted  the  fact, 
that  they  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  wii- 
nessee ;  and  the  chancellor,  in  answer  to  the  Slat 
charge,  that,  <«upon  a  diapute  between  thaee 
public  companies  of  the  apothecariea  and  groeeis, 
he  had  received  presents  from  each  of  the  com- 
panies,** instantly  aaid,  «« Could  I  have  takon 
these  preaenta  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  when  I 
knew  It  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  mast 
needs  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  three  aevetal 
companiea,  each  of  whom  waa  jealous  of  the 
other  1** 

Who  can  auppoae  that,  if  aecreey  had  been  the 
object,  presents  of  artiolea  oonatantly  in  eight 
would  have  been  selected ;  gold  buttons,  taateis 
of  gold,  ambergrease,  cabineta,  and  suits  of  haag^ 
ings  for  furniture ;  they  were  made,  aa  waa  no- 
torious, according  to  the  establiahed  eoatom,  m 
this,  and  in  all  countries,  a  cuetom  which,  aa  the 
Chancellor  l*H6pital  endeavoured  to  abolish  in 
France,  the  Chancellor  Bacon  would  moat  gladly 
have  abolished  in  England,  and  demanded  from 
the  country  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  arduona 
laboure  of  hia  high  offioe. 

No  man  felt  more  deeply  the  evila  which  then 
existed,  of  the  interference  by  the  crown  and  by 
statesmen  to  influence  judges.  How  beatotiAilly 
did  he  admonish  Buckingham,  regardleaa  aa  he 
proved  of  all  admonition,  «<By  no  means  be  yoo^ 
perenaded  to  interpose  youraelf,  either  by  word  or 
letter,  in  any  cause  depending,  or  like  to  be  de- 
pending, in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  aoffer  any 
other  grcJht  man  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it; 
and  by  all  meana  diasuade  the  king  himaelf  from 
it,  upon  the  importunity  of  any  for  themaelvee  or 
their  friends.  If  it  ahould  prevail,  it  perverta 
justice;  but  if  the  judge  be  so  just  and  of  auoh 
courage,  as  he  ought  to  be,  aa  not  to  be  inclined 
thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  <tf  auapicion 
behind  it;  judges  mustbechaateaa  Ceaar'a  wife, 
neither  to  be,  nor  to  be  suspected  to  be  unjaat: 
and,  sir,  the  honour  of  the  judges  in  their  judioa^ 
ture  is  the  king*s  honour,  whose  person  they 
repreeent." 

Thus  did  he  raiae  his  voice  in  opposition  to  an 
inveterate  practice.  The  first  mode  of  correcting 
error,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  the  community, 
is  by  proclaiming  ita  existence ;  the  next  it,  whan 
ripe  for  action,  by  acting. 

That  the  presents  influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  chancellor  was  never  for  a  moment  anppoafed 
by  any  man.     Fourteen  out  of  the  twen^r'-two 
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to  fteiiati  nade  Umg  aftmr  tbe 
,aad  the  oompbintt  of  Ids 
I  were,  not  tfaH  tile  fntaitMs  had,  font  tfast 
Ibtff  had  Dot  iolhMnoed  his  jodgment,  as  he  had 
decided  agaiaot  them. 

Soeh  lopifsa  woald  hare  oecuifed  to  any  adro- 
eate.  With  what  Ibioe  would  they  hare  been 
arged  by  the  ohaneellorl  In  his  Norum  Or- 
fanmn,  which  be  had  published  in  the  previous 
yeax,  he  had  wanMd  society ,  that «« at  the  entrance 
of  every  inquiry  omr  first  da^  is  to  eradicate  any 
idol  by  wliich  the  judgment  may  be  warped ;  as 
the  kingdom  of  man  can  be  entered  only  as  the 
hingdoai  of  God,  in  the  shnplidty  of  little  ohild- 
fSB.*^  How  powerftdly,  then,  would  he  have 
•called  npon  the  lovers  of  truth  and  of  jnstiee  to 
divest  their  minds  of  all  prejudioe;  to  be,  when 
fitting  in  judgment  upon  a  judge,  themselves 
impartiaL  Knowing  the  nature  of  (he  high  tribu- 
nal before  whom  he  was  to  appear,  there  oould, 
indeed,  have  been  scarcely  any  neeessity  for  such 
ma  appeal.  He  knew  the  joy  which  they «« would 
4eel,  if  be  oould  clear  his  honour.'*  He  kne# 
that,  however  grateful  it  may  be  to  common 
aainds  to  indulge  in  the  vulgar  pleasure  of  imagl- 
4iary  self-importanoe  from  the  depression  of  supe- 
ciority,  a  disinclination  to  condemn,  even  if  truth 
oall  for  conviction,  is  an  attribute  of  every 
noble  mind,  always  afflieted  at  the  infirmities  of 
genius.  Knowing  that,  amongst  the  peers,  many 
▼aloed  themselves  upon  ancient  learning,  he 
would  have  reminded  them,  that  «« the  tree 
eealhed  with  lightning,  was  with  them  of  the 
oMsn  ttflse  ever  held  SMed.  Sure  no  tree  <^  the 
finest,  onder  Jove's  favour,  ever  fiouiished  more 
than  myself;  witness  for  me  all  those  who, 
while  the  dews  of  heaven  rested  on  me,  were  re- 
joiced to  shelter  under  my  branches :  and  I  the 
more  readily,  my  lords,  remind  yon  of  an  ensam- 
ple  of  heathen  piety,  because  I  would  not  in  tbe 
piesence  of  some  of  you  speak  of  Christian  cha- 
rity, which,  if  it  were  not  recorded  by  one  who 
cannot  lie,  I  have  found  so  cold  that  I  might  sup- 
pose it  to  be  only  painted  forth  in  books,  but,  in- 
deed, vrithout  life,  or  heat,  or  motion." 

He  coold  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  warn 
4he  lords,  as  he  had  apprized  the  king,  that 
M  when  from  private  appetite  it  is  resolved  that  a 
ereatnre  shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up 
elieks  enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath 
strayed,  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  with ;"  nor  to  have 
said  to  the  lords,  as  he  had  said  to  the  king, 
«*For  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
eharged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  shall  be  opened, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit 
of  taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice :  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  pwrtake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
lioMS."  For  suoh  appeals  there  would  not,  be- 
-fina  sueh  a  tribunal,  have  been  any  neceasity. 
Passing  from  these  general  obeervatioBS,  how 


eaay  woold  h  favfs  been  to  have  ettoined  mmk. 
paitieular  aharge,  by  aeparatkig  (he  bnndk,  and 
biaakiag  it  stiek  hy  stick  t 

In  the  ease  of  Hdman  aad  Yotmg,  it  was  al- 
leged that  £1000  had  been  given  to  the  chaBSal- 
lor  by  Young.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared, 
on  this  charge  of  a  discontented  suitor,  that  inataad 
of  dSlOOO  having  been  advanced,  the  sum  was 
dSlOO,  which  waa  presented  on  behalf  of  Yeung 
after  the  decree,  either  by  Young  or  Mr.  Toby 
Matthew,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
through  life  an  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
of  the  chancellor's,  and  in  I6S8  knighted  by  King 
James. 

In  the  cause  of  Worth  and  Mainwanng,  it  was 
alleged  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by 
dSlOO.  Upon  examination  it  appeared,  that  some 
months  afW  the  decree,  which  was  for  a  great 
inheritance,  the  suocessfol  party  preaented  jIltM) 
to  the  chancellor. 

In  the  case  of  Hody  and  Hody,  the  charge 
was,  that  £100  or  dS300  was  presented  to  the 
chancellor.  The  fact  was,  that  acme  time  after 
the  suit  was  terminated,  Sir  Thomas  Perrot  aad 
Sir  Henry  Holmes  presented  the  chancellor  with 
some  gold  buttons,  worth  forty  guineas. 

In  the  case  between  Reynell  and  Peacock,  the 
charge  was,  that  there  was  much  money  given  on 
both  sides,  and  a  diamond  ring.  T^  foots 
turned  out  to  be  that  preaents  were  given  on  botfi 
sides;  that  Sir  George  Reynell  vras  a  near  ally 
of  the  chancellor's,  and  presented  a  gratuity  aa  a 
new  year's  gift  for  former  fiaivours,  when  tiie 
great  aeal  was  first  delivered  to  tiie  lord  keeper, 
and  when  presents  were,  as  of  eonrse,  prssented 
by  varioua  persons ;  and  that,  by  the  intervendon 
of  a  friend  and  neighbour  at  St.  Albaa's,  he  bci^ 
rowed  a  sum  of  Peacock. 

In  the  cause  of  Barker  and  Hill,  the  ctarge 
was,  that  the  chancellor  had  been  bribed  by  a 
present  made  by  Barker.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
sum  was  presented  some  time  after  the  decvse 
had  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  Smithwick  and  Wyche,  the 
charge  was,  that  Smithwick  had  presented  J6600 
to  the  chancellor,  but  he  had  decided  against 
him,  and  the  money  was  repaid.  The  fact  was, 
that  Smithwick  had  paid  Jg300  to  Hunt,  one  of 
the  chancellor's  servants,  unknown  to  the  chan- 
cellor; that  the  decision  was  against  Smithwick, 
and  that  the  chancellor,  when  he  saw  an  entry  of 
the  sum  in  his  servant's  account,  had  defolced  it, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  returned. 

He  might,  in  the  same  manner,  have  decom- 
posed all  the  charges.  He  might  have  selected 
the  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  presents  were 
made  after,  and  many  of  them  long  after  judgment 
had  been  pronounced.  He  might  have  taken 
each  particular  caae  where  the  preaents  were  be- 
fore judgment,  and  thedeereea  against  the  donors. 
He  might  have  explained  that,  in  some  of  Iha 
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cmoo^  be  acted  onJy  at  arbitrator;  and  in  otbers 
tbat  the  sums  Teoeived  ^ere  not  g^iftst  bat  loans, 
and  that  he  had  decided  against  his  creditor;  and 
in  others  that  the  soms  offered  were  reliised  and 
returned.  And  to  the  twenty-eighth  charge, 
«*  that  the  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way  to  great 
exactions  by  his  servants,'*  he  surely  might  have 
admitted  that  he  was  negligent  in  not  looking 
better  to  his  servants.  Standing  on  a  cliff,  and 
sarveying  the  whole  intellectaad  world,  he  did 
not  see  every  pebble  on  the  shore. 

Some  defence  of  this  natnre  could  not  but  have 
occurred  to  the  chancellor  1 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind,  there  is  none  with  respect  either  to  the  king 
or  Buckingham.  The  king  was  disquieted,  and 
Buckingham  robbed  of  all  peace.  This  was  the 
very  state  of  mental  fusion  favourable  for  experi- 
ment by  a  shrewd  politician.  «*  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  philosophy  that  to  be  speculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or 
wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart 
that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  in- 
genuotts.*'    This  is  not  the  politician's  creed. 

The  king's  fears,  notwithstanding  his  pecuniary 
distresses,  disposed  him  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  had  been  advised,  though  by 
this  measure  he  should  lose  his  two  subsidies. 
Williams  dissuaded  him  from  such  an  expedient. 
«•  There  is,"  he  said,  ««no  colour  to  qaarrel  at  this 
general  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  for  tracing  delin- 
quents to  their  form :  it  is  their  proper  work,  and 
your  majesty  hath  nobly  encouraged  them  to  it. 
Your  lordship,"  he  said,  turning  to  Buckingham, 
*^is  jealous,  if  the  parliament  continue  imbodied, 
of  your  own  safety.  Follow  it,  swim  with  the 
tide :  trust  me  and  your  other  servants  that  have 
some  credit  with  ^e  most  active  members,  to 
keep  you  clear  from  the  strife  of  tongues ;  but  if 
you  breakup  this  parliament,  in  pursuit  of  justice, 
only  to  save  some  cormorants  who  have  devoured 
that  which  they  must  disgorge,  you  will  pluck  up 
a  sluice  which  will  overwhelm  you  all." 

The  king  listened  to  the  advice  of  Williams ; 
and  his  determination  not  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment was  followed,  of  course,  by  the  consideration 
bow  the  charges  were  to  be  met,  by  resistance  or 
by  submission. 

There  cannot  be  any  difficulty  in  following  the 
train  of  Williams's  reasoning  in  this  conclave. 
«•  Resistance  will  be  attended  with  danger  to 
your  lordship  and  to  his  majesty.  These  popular 
outcries  thrive  by  opposition,  and  when  they 
cease  to  be  opposed,  they  cease  to  exist.  The 
diancellor  has  been  accused.  He  cannot  escape 
unheard.  He  must  be  acquitted  or  convicted. 
He  cannot,  in  this  time  of  excitement  and  pre- 
judgment, expect  justice.  His  mind  will  easily 
be  impressed  by  the  fate  of  other  great  men,  sa- 
erifiees  to  the  blind  ignorance  of  a  vulgar  popu- 
lace,  whom  talent  will  not  propitiate  or  innocence 


appease.  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  pmdeni 
eouree  will  be  the  ehanoellor's  submission,  as  tm 
atonement  for  all  who  are  under  popular  suspicion  t 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
submit.  He  has  resolved  to  defend  himself,  and 
in  speech  he  is  all-powerful ;  but  he  is  of  a 
yielding  nature,  a  lover  of  letters,  in  mind  con» 
templative,  although  in  life  active ;  his  love  of 
retirement  may  be  wrought  upon ;  the  king  can 
remit  any  fine,  and,  the  means  once  secured  to 
him  of  learned  leisure  for  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  he  will  easily  be  induced  to  quit  tho 
paradise  of  earthly  honours." 

Sospoke  the  prelate;  and  the  voice  that  pnK 
mised  present  immuni^  to  the  king  and  his  hum- 
bled favourite,  seemed  to  them  the  voice  of  an 
angel :  but  the  remedies  of  a  state  empiric,  liko 
those  of  all  empirics,  are  only  immediate  relief; 
««they  help  at  a  pang,  but  soon  leese  their  oper»> 
tion." 

The  king  fatally  resolved  upon  this  concession*, 
and  Bacon's  remarkable  prediction  fell  upon  him 
and  his  Successor,  ^«They  who  will  strike  at 
your  chancellor  will  strike  at  your  crown." 

There  was  not  any  suggestion  by  Williams  that 
the  chancellor  could  not  have  anticipated,  except 
the  monstrous  fact  that  the  king  and  Buckingham 
were  consenting  to  his  downfall.  Once  convinced 
that  his  weak  and  cowardly  roaster  was  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  interpose  him  between  an 
enraged  people  and  his  culpable  favourite,  his 
line  of  conduct  became  evident :  he  was  as  much 
bound  to  the  stake  as  if  already  chained  there f 
and,  when  the  fate  of  Elssex  and  of  Somerset  re- 
curred to  him,  he  must  have  felt  how  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  upon  court  favour,  and 
how  certain  was  the  utter  ruin  of  a  man  who 
attempts  to  oppose  a  despotic  prince.  He 
might  well  say,  t^he  was  become  clay  in  the 
king's  hand."  He  who  is  robbed  of  all  that  con- 
stitutes a  man,  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
which  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  becomes  no- 
thing but  a  lifeless  statue. 

Before  the  16th  of  April  the  king  sent  for  the 
chancellor,  who  instantly  prepared  minutes  for 
their  conference,  in  which  he  says,  «<The  law  of 
nature  teaches  me  to  speak  in  my  own  defence. 
With  respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery,  I  am  as 
innocent  as  any  bom  upon  Su  Innocent's  day  t  I 
never  had  bribe  or  reward  in  my  eye  or  thought 
when  pronouncing  sentence  or  order.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  king's  wiU 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  am  ready  to  make  an  obla- 
tion of  myself  to  the  king,  in  whose  hands  I  ana 
as  clay,  to  be  made  a  vessel  of  honour  or  disho- 
nour." 

That  an  interview  between  the  king  and  Bacon 
took  place  is  clear,  from  the  following  entry  in 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  April  17 : 

^«  The  lord  treasurer  signified,  that  in  the  in- 
terim of  this  oessatioD,  the  lord  chancellor  was  an* 
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Inmibk  sutor  vnto  hism^ity,  tbat  ]w  might  tee 
luf  wajet^  and  apMk  with  him;  aad  although 
his  aMjcaty,  in  mpaol  of  the  lord  chanoeUor's 
penoo,  and  of  .tho  place  he  holds,  might  have 
firen  his  lordship  that  &Toiir,  yet,  for  that  his 
lordship  is  under  the  trial  of  this  house,  his 
■ajestj  would  not:  on  the  sodden  grant  it« 

•«That  on  Snndaj  Imt,  the  king  calling  all  the 
kids  of  this  honse  which  were  of  his  coancil  be- 
kn  him,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  show  their  lord- 
dupswhatwns  desired  by  the  lord  chaocdlor, 
demanding  their  lordships'  adyice  therein. 

•«The  lords  did  not  presume  to  advise  his 
majesty ;  for  that  his  majesty  did  suddenly  pro- 
pound such  a  course  as  all  the  world  could  not 
advise  a  better;  which  was,  that  his  majesty 
would  speak  with  him  privately. 

««That  yesterday,  bis  majesty  admitting  the 
lord  chancellor  to  bis  presence,  his  lordship  de- 
sired that  he  might  have  a  particular  of  those  mat^ 
ters  wherewith  he  is  charged  before  the  lords  of 
this  house ;  for  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him, 
who  passed  so  many  orders  and  decrees  in  a  year, 
to  remember  all  things  that  fell  out  in  them; 
and  that,  this  being  granted,  his  lordship  would 
desire  two  requests  of  his  majesty.  1.  That, 
where  his  answers  should  be  fair  and  clear, 
to  those  things  objected  against  him,  his  lordship 
might  stand  upon  his  innocency.  S.  Where  his 
answer  should  not  be  so  fair  and  clear,  there  his 
lordship  might  be  admitted  to  the  extenuation  of 
tiie  charge;  and  where  the  proofs  were  full  and  un- 
deniable, his  lordship  would  ingenuously  confess 
them,  and  put  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
lords. 

**  Unto  all  which  his  majesty's  answer  was,  he 
referred  him  to  the  lords  of  this  house,  and  there- 
fore his  majesty  willed  his  lordship  to  make  re- 
port to  their  lordships. 

•«  It  was  thereupon  ordered,  that  the  lord  trea- 
surer should  signify  unto  his  majesty,  that  the 
lords  do  thankfully  acknowledge  bis  miyesty's 
fcvour,  and  hold  themselves  highly  bound  unto 
his  majesty  for  the  same." 

At  this  interview  the  king,  who  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  **  oracle  of  his  counsel  rather  than 
the  favourite  of  his  affection,"  gave  him  bis  advice, 
as  it  was  termed,  ^  that  he  should  submit  himself 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  upon  his  princely 
word  he  would  then  restore  him  again,  if  they  in 
dieir  honours  should  not  be  sensible  of  his 
merits." 

How  little  this  command  accorded  with  the 
chancellor's  intention  to  defend  himself,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  distress  and  passionate  remon- 
strance. «« I  see  my  approaching  ruin  :  there  is 
no  hope  of  mercy  in  a  multitude,  if  I  do  not  plead 
for  myself,  when  my  enemies  are  to  give  fire. 
Those  who  strike  at  your  chancellor  will  strike  at 
your  crown."  All  remonstrance  proving  fruitless, 
he  to<^  leave  of  tho  king  with  these  memorable 


words:  «« I  am  the  first;  I  wish  I  may  be  the  last . 
sacrifice." 

The  parts  were  now  cast,  and  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  alone  remained  to  be  performed. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1621,  the  House  met, 
when  some  aocoont  of  the  king's  interview  with 
the  chancellor  was  narrated  by  the  lord  treasu-^ 
rer,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journals 
of  the  House ;  and,  a  rumour  having  been  circu- 
lated that  Buckingham  had  sent  his  brother 
abroad  to  escape  inquiry,  he  protested  unto  the 
lords,  ttthat  whereas  the  opinion  of  the  world  is, 
that  his  lordship  had  sent  bis  brother.  Sir  Edward 
Villiere,  abroad  in  the  king's  service,  of  purpose 
to  avoid  his  trial  touching  some  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  Commona,  his  lordship  was  so 
far  from  that,  that  his  lordship  did  hasten  his 
coming  home ;  and,  if  any  thing  blameworthy  can 
be  objected  against  him,  his  lordship  is  as  ready 
to  censure  him  as  he  was  Moropesson." 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  that 
the  three  several  committees  do  make  their  report 
to-morrow  morning  of  the  examinations  by  them 
taken  touching  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  the  20tb,  the  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king, 
to  thank  him  for  the  goodness  manifested  in  his 
access  on  the  16th,  and  expressing  an  assured 
hope,  that,  as  the  king  imitated  Christ,  by  not 
breaking  the  broken  reed,  or  quenching  the  smok- 
ing flax,  so  would  the  lords  of  the  Upper  House  in 
grace  and  merey  imitate  their  royal  master :  and 
on  the  22d  of  April  be  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  had,  of  course,  been  sub- 
mitted to  Buckingham  and  the  king,  and  was  in 
due  time  communicated  to  their  lordships  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

In  that  letter,  which  can  be  underotood  only 
by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  now 
stated,  he  consented  to  desert  his  defence;  and 
that  word,  used  by  a  roan  so  rich  in  language,  so 
felicitous  in  every  shade  of  expression,  fully  dis- 
closes what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  He  praised 
the  king,  chiefly  for  his  meroy,  recommended 
him  as  an  example  to  the  lords,  and  reminded  the 
prelates  that  thciy  were  the  servants  of  Christ. 
He  concluded  his  address  by  intimating  what  he 
hoped  would  be  the  measure  of  his  punishment, 
but  not  till  he  had  related  some  passages,  from 
ancient  history,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  consi- 
dered the  case  and  its  results  to  society  with  a  de- 
gree of  philosophical  calmness,  which  could  not 
possibly  contemplate  the  ruin  that  ensued,  or  any 
punishment  beyond  the  loss  of  his  office. 

On  the  morning  of  the  34tb,  the  king  addressed 
the  bouse  in  a  speech,  which  showed  his  disposi- 
tion to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  by  admit- 
ting, «« that  as  many  complaints  are  already  made 
against  courts  of  judicature,  which  are  in  exami-  , 
nation,  and  are  to  be  proceeded  upon  by  the  lords, 
his  majesty  will  add  some,  which  be  thinks  fit  to 
be  also  complained  of  and  redressed,  via.:  That  no 
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be  Bt^  but  ui  psUie  eMrt,  aod  not  in 
duunben ;  that  ezoeinTe  feec  be  taken  swaf ;  Hm 
nebribacynor  mooej  be  gnren  for  tiie  beerin;  of 
eaj  canae.  Theee  and  many  otiwr  tfaings  bia 
Bijeatj  Iboogbt  ftt  to  be  done  tbie  Mseion.  And 
biamajeaty  added,  that  when  he  hath  denelhia, 
and  all  that  beean  dofof  the  good  of  bia  aabjeeta, 
he  uoufceaatb  be  hath  done  batthedaty  wheieimto 
he  waa  born.'*— Hia  bonae  then  adjourned  till  the 


In  the  afternoon  the  Prinee  of  Walee  ^  aigni- 
fM  onto  the  lorda  that  the  lord  cfaanoellor  bad 
am  the  foUewingaabmiaaion  to  their  lordabipe : 

uTo  the  Right  Honoorable  Ae  Lorda  of 
PaiUaaent,  in  the  Upper  Hooae  aaaem- 
biad* 

<•  The  bumble  Sabmiaaion  and  Sapplication  of 
the  Lord  Cbanodlor. 

M  It  may  plaaae  year  lordahipa, — ^I  afaall  ham- 
bljr  eiaTe  at  year  lovMupa*  banda  a  bemgn  intei^ 
pMtalion  of  that  whleh  I  ahall  now  write.  For 
worda  that  come  fimn  wasted  spirits  and  an  op- 
proaaod  mind  are  mora  aafe  in  being  deposited  in 
a  noble  oonstinetion,  than  in  being  eiicled  with 
any  reserred  cantion. 

«« Thia  being  mofed,  and,  as  I  hope,  obtained, 
in  the  natnre  of  a  proteetion  to  all  that  I  shall 
aay,I  shaH  now  make  into  the  rest  of  that  where- 
with I  shall  at  thia  time  troable  yoor  lordships  a 
▼ery  atrange  entranee.  For,  in  the  midst  of  a 
state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think  amortal  man 
can  endue,  (honour  being  above  life,)  I  shall 
begin  with  the  profoaaing  of  gladness  in  some 
things. 

^  The  iirst  is,  diat  hereafter  die  greatness  of  a 
jadge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary  or  pro- 
tection of  gniltinees,  which  (in  few  words)  is  die 
beginning  of  a  golden  world.  The  next,  diat, 
after  this  example,  it  is  like  that  jndges  will  fly 
from  any  thing  that  is  in  the  likeness  of  cormp- 
tion,  (thoagh  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as  from 
a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
coorts  of  justice,  and  the  reducing  them  to  their 
true  honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two 
points,  God  is  my  witness,  that  though  it  be  my 
fortune  to  be  the  anril  upon  which  these  good 
eflhcts  are  beaten  and  wrought,  I  take  no  small 
comfort. 

«« But,  to  pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
whereof  God  is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my 
cause,  whereof  your  lordships  are  judges,  under 
God  and  his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand  there 
hath  been  heretofore  expected  from  me  some  jus- 
tification ;  and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only 
justification  instead  of  all  other,  out  of  the  justi- 
fications of  Job.  For,  afler  the  clear  submission 
and  confession  which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your 
lordships,  I  hope  I  may  say  and  justify  with  Job, 
in  these  words :  *l  hare  not  hid  my  sins  as  did 


Admn,  aor  eotteealed  my  finita  hi  ny 
Thia  in  the  only  jaatifieatioB  wlHch  I  wM  vM. 

"It lealrth,  therefore,  that  witfaol  fig-leafea  I 
do  ingenooaaly  eonfoaa  and  atknew  ledge  thflCf 
having  nnderatood  the  partienlan  of  tie  charge^ 
not  formally  from  the  Hooae,  bnt  eaongfa  to  in* 
form  my  eohaeieBee  and  memory,  I  find  malfesr 
sufficient  and  foil  both  to  move  me  to  desert  the 
defense,  and  to  move  your  lordshtpe  to  eondemn 
and  censore  me.  Neither  will  I  tnoble  yoor 
l(»d^pe  by  singlfaig  thoae  particokra^  whieh  I 
think  may  fall  (^. 

Qmid  u  cxempia  Javat  ■piaif  M  plarftw  mam.  ? 

Ndther  will  I  prompt  yoor  lordsMpe  to  6b- 
serve  upon  the  proofo,  wheie  they  come  not' 
home,  or  the  scruples  tonching  the  creditB  of  die 
witnoaaos;  neither  will  I  rspreeent  onto  your 
lofdshipa  how  far  a  defonoe  might,  in  divenr 
tldngs,  extenuate  the  ofience,  in  reject  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  the  gift,  or  the  like  circum?- 
atanoes,  but  only  leave  these  things  to  spring^ 
out  of  yoor  own  noble  thoughts  and  obsenra-^ 
tions  of  the  evidence  and  examinations  them-' 
selves^  and  charitably  to  wind  about  the  partico- 
laiB  of  the  charge,  here  and  there,  as  God  shall 
put  into  your  mind,  and  so  submit  myself  wholly 
to  yoor  piety  and  grace. 

^  And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordshipe 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  to  you  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my 
cause  to  your  noble  minds  and  magnanimous  af* 
fections. 

«^Your  lordships  are  not  simple  judges,  but 
parliamentary  judges;  you  have  a  further  ex- 
tent of  arbitrary  power  than  other  courts;  and, 
if  your  lordships  be  not  tied  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  courts  or  precedents,  in  points  of  strictness 
and  seventy,  much  more  in  points  of  mercy  and 
mitigation. 

^*  And  yet,  if  any  thing  which  I  shall  move 
might  be  contrary  to  your  honourable  and  worthy 
ends  to  introduce  a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek 
it.  But  herein  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took 
his  son's  life  for  giving  battle  against  the  prohi- 
bition of  his  general ;  not  many  years  after,  the 
like  severity  was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursor,  the 
dictator,  against  Quintus  Maximus,  who  being 
upon  the  point  to  be  sentenced,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  die  senate,  was 
spared ;  Whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation :  Neque  minus  firmata  est  dis* 
eipUna  milttaris periculo  QuirUi  Maximi^quam  mt- 
serahili  suppUcio  T^ii  Mantii.  The  discipline  of  war 
was  no  less  established  by  the  questioning  of  Quin- 
tus Maximus  than  by  the  punishment  of  Titus 
Manlius;  and  the  same  reason  is  of  the  reformation 
of  justice ;  for  the  questioning  of  men  of  eminent 
place  hath  the  same  terror,  though  not  the  same 
rigour  with  the  punishment. 
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«»B«I  my  oaae  atnaath  not  Hnm^  For  my 
hmmhh  iemn  k,  tint  his  majetly  would  t«ko  Die 
setl  into  hU  faukdot  whioli  i»  a  great  dovBlUl : 
awL  maj  aorv%  I  bopo,  ib  itael^  for  an  evpiatkm 
ofmj  fiwlta.  Tlmieibre,  if  meroy  and  mitigatioci 
baia  yoar  poiwar,  and  do  no  wdjB  oiooa  your  onds, 
wky  9koald  I  not  hope  oi  yoor  lordriii^  fuwem 


^  Yoor  lofdaliipa  wiH  bo  pleaaed  to  behold  your 
chief  pattam,  the  kiag,  oar  eovereign,  a  king  of 
iMOBiparabla  dbmeney,  and  whoae  heart  is  in- 
aeratable  for  wiadcnn  vad  goodnees*  Yoor  lord- 
dhips  will  remember  that  there  tat  not  these  hun- 
dMd  yeara  befeta  a  prince  in  your  hoase,  and 
Qwrsr  ■Qch  a  prinee  whoso  preaenoe  desenreth  to 
ha  made  iwisuble  by  records  and  acta  mixed  of 
BMayand  jnatioe;  yonrsdrea  are  either  nobles 
(and  oowspaamon  ever  beateth  in  the  veins  of 
nsUe  blood)  or  laferend  prehttssy  who  aia  the 
samnla  of  Him  that  would  not  break  the  braised 
raed^nor  qaeneh  smoking  flax.  You  all  sit  upon 
one  high  stage;  and  therefore  cannot  bat  be 
moss  SBBsiUs  of  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  iUi  of  any  of  hif^  place.  Neither  will  your 
Isidshipa  forget  that  tiiere  are  niiim  itmporu  as 
waU  as  niiia  Aoawnot  and  that  the  beginning  of 
Tafmrnnlinna  hath  the  contrary  power  of  the  pool 
of  Belhsada;  for  that  had  strength  to  core  only 
him  that  waa  irst  cast  in,  and  this  hath  common- 
ly atrenglih  to  hurt  him  only  that  is  first  cast  in ; 
and  for  my  psrt,  I  wish  it  may  stay  there,  and  go 
na  further. 

«« Lastly,  I  asaare  myself  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feding  of  me,  as  a  member  of  yoar  own 
body,  md  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
,  taste  of  yoar  loTtng  affections,  which,  I  hope,  was 
not  a  Ughtsning  before  the  dea&  of  them,  bat 
ralhar  a  spaik  of  that  grace,  which  now  in  the 
oonelaaion  wiH  mere  appear. 

MAttd  therefore  my  humble  suit  to  your  lord- 
shipa  is,  that  my  penitent  submission  may  be  my 
sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  seal  my  punish- 
maat;  and  that  your  lordships  will  spare  any 
forther  sentence,  but  recommend  me  to  his  ma^ 
jasty'a  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that  is  past. 
Gad's  Holy  Spirit  be  amongst  you.  Your  lord- 
ships* humble  senrant  and  suppliant, 

«•  Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane." 

April  a^  1181. 

Althoogh  Ae  king  and  Buckingham  hoped  that 
Ais  general  submission  would  be  satisfactory, 
the  agitation  was  too  great  to  be  thus  easily 
qaieted*  It  was,  after  deliberation,  resolved  that 
the  lord  chancellor's  submission  gave  not  satis- 
foction  to  their  lordships,  for  that  bis  lordship's 
eonfeesion  therein  was  not  fully  nor  particularly 
set  down,  and  for  many  other  exceptions  against 
the  submission  itself,  the  same  in  sort  extenuat- 
ing his  eonfeesion,  uid  his  lordship  seeming  to 
piescribe  the  sentence  to  be  given  against  him  by 
the  house. 


Their  lordships  resolved,  &at  the  lord  cfaaneel* 
lor  shoald  ba  charged  partieakriy  with  the  bii^ 
beriea  and  corruptions  complained  of  against 
him,  and  that  his  lordship  shoald  make  a  particQ^ 
lar  answer  thereunUK  It  was,  therefore,  ordered 
that  the  particulars  of  the  charge  be  sent  to  fkm 
lord  chanoeyor,  and  that  the  lords  do  expect  hia 
answer  to  the  same  with  all  convenient  expedi* 
tton.    They  were  sent  accordingly. 

This  fatal  result  waa  instantly  communicated 
to  the  chancellor  by  his  foithfhl  attendant,  Bashel. 
He  proceeded,  thnefore,  to  a  mhinte  answer  to 
each  particular  charge,  which  he  so  firamed  that 
future  ages  might  see  the  times  when  the  prsaentt 
were  made,  and  the  persons  by  whom  ^y  were 
offered. 

On  the  30th  of  Apiil,  the  lord  chief  Justiea 
signified  ^lat  he  had  received  fh>m  iSkb  lord  chan- 
cellor a  paper  roll,  sealed  up,  which  was  delivered 
to  the  clerk ;  md  being  opened,  and  found  directed 
to  their  lordships,  it  was  read : 

««To  the  Right  honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  in  the  High  Court  of  Pariia- 
ment  assembled, 

<«The  Confession  and  Humble  Submission  of 
me,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

*(Upon  advised  consideration  of  the  chargOt 
descending  into  my  own  conscience,  and  calling 
my  memory  to  account  so  for  as  I  am  able,  I  do- 
plainly  and  ingeiraoasly  confess  that  I  am  guilty 
of  corruption,  and  do  renounee  all  defonce,  and 
put  myself  upon  the  grace  and  mercy  of  yoar 
lordships. 

«« The  particulars  I  confoss  and  declare  to  be 
as  foUoweth :  ^ 

*«  1 .  To  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  vis.  in 
the  cause  between  Sir  Rowland  Egerton  and 
Edward  l^rton,  the  lord  chancellor  received 
five  hundred  pounds  on  ^e  part  of  Sir  Rowland 
Egerton,  before  he  decreed  the  cause :  I  do  con- 
fess and  declare,  that  upon  a  reference  from  his 
majesty  of  all  suits  and  controversies  between  Sir 
Rowland  Egerton  and  Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  both 
parUes  submitted  themselves  to  my  award,  by 
recognisanee  reciprocal  in  ten  thousand  marks 
apiece.  Thereupon,  after  divers  hearings,  I  made 
my  award,  with  advice  and  consent  of  my 
Lord  Hobart.  The  award  was  perfected  and 
published  to  the  parties,  which  was  in  February; 
then,  some  days  after,  the  five  hundred  pounds 
mentioned  in  the  charge  was  delivered  unto  me. 
Afterwards  Mr.  Edward  Egerton  fled  off  from  the 
award ;  then,  in  midsummer  term  following,  a  suit 
was  begun  in  chancery  by  Sir  Rowland,  to  have 
the  award  confirmed ;  and  upon  that  suit  was  tha 
decree  made  which  is  mentioned  in  the  article* 

•«9.  To  the  second  article  of  the  charge,  via.  in 
the  same  cause  he  received  from  Edward  Egerton 
foor  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
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■ooQ  after  my  firat  oomiog  to  the  seal,  (beiog  a 
tune  when  I  was  present^  by  many,)  the  four 
hondred  pounds  mentioned  in  the  charge  was  de- 
liTered  unto  me  in  a  parse,  and  I  now  call  to  mind, 
from  Mr.  Edward  Egerton;  bat,  as  far  as  I  can 
reikiember,  it  was  expressed  by  them  that  brought 
it  to  be  for  &Tours  past,  and  not  in  respect  to 
fiiTouTS  to  come. 

«« 3.  To  the  third  article  of  the  charge,  yiz.,  in 
the  cause  between  Hody  and  Hody,  he  received 
a  dozen  of  buttons,  of  the  value  of  fifty  pounds, 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was  ended:  I 
confess  and  declare,  that,  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
charge,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  cause  was 
ended,  (it  being  a  suit  of  a  great  inheritance,) 
there  were  gold  buttons  about  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charge,  presented 
onto  me,  as  I  remember,  by  Sir  Thomas  Perient 
and  the  party  himself. 

«« 4.  To  the  fourth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  the  Lady  Wharton  and  the 
co-heirs  of  Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  he  received 
of  the  Lady  Wharton  three  hundred  and  ten 
pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I  received  of 
the  Lady  Wharton,  at  two  several  times,  (as  I  re- 
member,) in  gold,  two  hundred  pounds  and  a 
liundred  pieces,  and  this  was  certainly  pendente 
Hie  i  but  yet  I  have  a  vehement  suspicion  that 
there  was  some  shufiUng  between  Mr.  Shute  and 
the  register,  in  entering  some  orders,  which  af- 
terwards I  did  distaste, 

«« 5.  To  the  fifth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
Sir  Thomas  Monk's  cause,  he  receiv^  from  Sir 
Thomas  Monk,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Holmes, 
a  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  but  this  was  three- 
qaarters  of  a  year  after  the  suit  was  ended :  I  con- 
fess it  to  be  true,  that  I  received  a  hundred 
pieces ;  but  it  was  long  after  the  suit  ended,  as  is 
contained  in  the  charge. 

«« 6.  To  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  Sir  John  Treavor  and  Ascue, 
he  received,  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Treavor,  a 
hundred  pounds:  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I 
received  at  new  yearVtide  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Sir  John  Treavor;  and  because  it  came  as  a 
new  year's  gift,  I  neglected  to  inquire  whether 
the  cause  was  ended  or  depending;  but  since  I 
find,  that  though  the  cause  was  then  dismissed  to 
n  trial  at  law,  yet  the  equity  is  reserved,  so  as  it 
was  in  that  kind  pendente  Ute, 

<«  7.  To  the  seventh  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
in  the  cause  between  Holman  and  Young,  he 
received  of  Young  a  hundred  pounds,  after  the 
decree  made  for  him ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that, 
as  I  remember,  a  good  while  after  the  cause  ended, 
i  received  a  hundred  pounds,  either  by  Mr.  Tobie 
Matthew,  or  from  Young  himself;  but  whereas  I 
understood  that  there  was  some  money  given  by 
Holman  to  my  servant  Hatcher,  with  that  certainly 
I  was  never  made  privy. 

««8.  T«  the  eighth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,^ 


in  the  cause  between  Fisher  and  Wrenhnn,  the 
lord  chancellor,  after  the  decree  passed,  received 
from  Fisher  a  suit  of  hangings,  worth  a  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  and  better,  which  Fisher  gave 
by  advice  of  Mr.  Shute :  I  confess  and  declare, 
that  some  time  after  the  decree  passed,  I  being  at 
that  time  upon  remove  to  York  Hooae,  I  did  receive 
a  suit  of  hangings  of  the  value,  I  diink,  mentioned 
in  the  charge,  by  Mr.  Shute,  as  from  Sir  Edward 
Fisher,  towards  the  furnishing  of  my  house,  as 
some  others  that  were  no  way  suitors  did  present 
me  the  like  about  that  time. 

^«  9.  To  the  ninth  article  of  the  charge,  viz.,  in 
the  cause  between  Kennedey  and  Yanlore,  ho 
received  a  rich  cabinet  from  Kennedey,  prized  at 
eight  hundred  pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
such  a  cabinet  was  brought  to  my  hoose,  thoogh 
nothing  near  half  the  value ;  and  that  I  said  to  him 
that  brought  it,  that  I  came  to  view  it,  and  not  to 
receive  it;  and  gave  commandment  that  it  should 
be  carried  back,  and  was  offended  when  I  heard  it 
was  not;  and  some  year  and  a  half  after,  as  I 
remember,  Sir  John  Kennedey  having  all  that 
time  refused  to  take  it  away,  as  I  am  told  by  my 
servant,  I  was  petitioned  by  one  Pinckney,  that 
it  might  be  delivered  to  him,  for  that  he  stood 
engaged  for  the  money  that  Sir  John  Kennedey 
paid  for  it  And  thereupon  Sir  John  Kennedey 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  servant  Sherebome  with  his 
own  hand,  desiring  that  I  would  not  do  him  that 
disgrace  as  to  return  that  gift  back,  much  less  to 
put  it  into  a  wrong  hand ;  and  so  it  remains  yet 
ready  to  be  returned  to  whom  your  lordships  shall 
appoint. 

«« 10.  To  the  tenth  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
he  borrowed  of  Vanlore  a  thousand  pounds,  upon 
his  own  bond,  ^t  one  time,  and  the  like  sum  at 
another  time,  upon  his  lordship's  own  bill,  sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hunt,  his  man:  1  confess  and 
declare,  that  I  borrowed  the  money  in  the  article 
set  down,  and  that  this  is  a  true  debt.  And  I 
remember  well  that  I  wrote  a  letter  from  Kew, 
above  a  twelvemonth  since,  to  a  friend  about  the 
king,  wherein  I  desired  that,  whereas  I  owed  Peter 
Vanlore  two  thousand  pounds,  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  me  so  much  out  of  his  fine  set 
upon  him  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

•«  1 1.  To  the  eleventh  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
he  received  of  Richard  Scott  two  hundred  pounds, 
after  his  cause  was  decreed,  (but  upon  a  precedent 
promise,)  all  which  was  transacted  by  Mr.  Shute: 
I  confess  and  declare,  that  some  fortnight  alter, 
as  I  remember,  that  the  decree  passed,  I  received 
two  hundred  pounds,  as  from  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr. 
Shute ;  but,  for  any  precedent  promise  or  trans- 
action by  Mr.  Shute,  certain  I  am  I  knew  of 
none. 

*•  12.  To  the  twelfth  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
he  received  in  the  same  cause,  on  the  part  of  Sir 
John  Lentall,  a  hundred  pounds:  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  some  months  after,  as  I  remember. 
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tet  the  daeree  paned,  I  received  a  hundred 
pounds  by  my  senraDt  Sherebiirne,  as  from  Sir 
John  Lentall,  who  was  not  the  adverse  party  to 
Scott,  but  a  third  person,  relieved  by  the  same 
decree,  in  the  salt  of  one  Powre. 

"13.  To  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
m.,  he  received  of  Mr.  Wroth  a  hundred  pounds, 
IB  respect  of  the  cause  between  him  and  Sir 
Arthur  Maynewaringe ;  I  confess  and  declare,  that 
Ibis  cause,  being  a  cause  for  inheritance  of  good 
value,  was  ended  by  my  arbitrament,  and  consent 
of  parties ;  and  so  a  decree  passed  of  course.  And 
some  month  after  the  cause  thus  ended,  the  hun- 
dred pounds  mentioned  in  the  article  was  delivered 
to  me  by  my  servant  Hunt 

"14.  To  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
vis.,  he  received  of  Sir  Raphe  Hansby,  having  a 
cause  depending  before  him, five  hundred  pounds; 
1  confess  and  declare,  that  there  were  two  decrees, 
one,  as  I  remember,  for  the  inheritance,  and  the 
other  for  goods  and  chattels,  but  all  upon  one  bill ; 
and  some  good  time  after  the  first  decree,  and  before 
the  second,  the  said  five  hundred  pounds  were 
delivered  me  by  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  so  as  I  can^ 
not  deny  hut  it  was  upon  the  matter,  pendente  lite, 

**15.  To  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  charge,  viz., 
William  Compton  being  to  have  an  extent  for  a 
debt  of  one  thousand  and  two  hundred  pounds, 
the  lord  chancellor  stayed  it,  and  wrote  his  letter, 
upon  which  pait  of  the  debt  was  paid  presently, 
and  part  at  a  future  day.  The  lord  chancellor 
hereupon  sends  to  borrow  Hve  hundred  pounds; 
and  because  Compton  was  to  pay  four  hundred 
pounds  to  one  Huxley,  his  lordship  requires  Hux- 
ley to  forbear  it  six  months,  and  thereupon  ob- 
tains the  money  from  Ootnpton.  The  money 
being  unpaid,  suit  grows  between  Huxley  and 
Compton  in  chancery,  where  his  lordship  decrees 
Compton  to  pay  Huxley  the  debt,  with  damages 
and  costs,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands:  I 
declare,  that  in  my  conscience,  the  stay  of  the 
extent  was  just,  being  an  extremity  against  a 
nobleman,  by  whom  Compton  could  be  no  loser. 
The  money  was  plainly  borrowed  of  Compton 
upon  bond  witli  interest;  and  the  message  to 
Huxley  was  only  to  entreat  him  to  give  Compton 
a  longer  day,  and  in  no  sort  to  make  roe  debtor  or 
responsible  to  Huxley;  and,  therefore,  though  I 
were  not  ready  to  pay  Compton  his  money,  as  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  done,  save  only 
one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  paid ;  I  could  not 
deny  justice  to  Huxley,  in  as  ample  manner  as  if 
nothing  had  been  between  Compton  and  me.  But, 
if  Compton  hath  been  damnified  in  my  respect,  I 
am  to  consider  it  to  Compton.  ^ 

"16.  To  the  sixteenth  article  df  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  oeuse  between  Sir  William  Bronker 
and  Awbrey,  the  lord  chancellor  received  from 
Awbrey  a  hundred  pounds:  I  do  confess  and 
declare,  that  the  money  was  given  and  received ; 
but  the  manner  of  it  I  leave  to  the  witnesses. 

Vol.  I,— (13) 


«« 17.  To  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  charge^ 
viz.,  in  the  Lord  Mountague's  cause,  he  received 
from  the  Lord  Mountague  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds;  and  more  was  to  be  paid  at  the  ending 
of  the  cause :  I  confess  and  declare,  there  was 
money  given,  and  (as  I  remember)  by  Mr.  Bevis 
Thelwall,  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  article 
afler  the  cause  was  decreed  ;  but  I  cannot  say  it 
was  ended,  for  there  have  been  many  orders 
since,  caused  by  Sir  Frauncis  Englefeild^s  con- 
tempts; and  I  do  remember  that,  when  Thelwall 
brought  the  money,  he  said,  that  my  lord  would 
be  further  thankful  if  he  could  once  get  his  quiet; 
to  which  speech  I  gave  little  regard. 

"  18.  To  the  eighteenth  article  of  he  charge, 
Viz.,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dunch,  he  received  cf 
Mr.  Dunch  two  hundred  pounds;  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thelwall  to 
Hatcher  my  servant,  for  ine,  as  I  think,  some 
time  after  the  decree ;  but  I  cannot  precisely  in- 
form myself  of  the  time. 

"  19.  To  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  in  the  cause  between  Reynell  and  Peacoi^k, 
he  received  from  Roynell  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
a  diamond  ring  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds: 
I  confess  and  declare,  that,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  when  I  was  at  Whitehall,  my  servant 
Hunt  delivered  me  two  hundred  pounds,  from 
Sir  George  Reynell,  my  near  ally,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  furniture  of  my  house ;  adding  further,  that 
he  received  divers  former  favours  from  me;  and 
this  was,  as  I  verily  think,  before  any  suit  begun. 
The  ring  was  received  certainly  pendente  lite; 
and,  though  it  were  new  year's-tide,  yet  it  was 
toQ^great  a  value  for  a  new  year's  gift,  though,  as 
I  talks  it,  nothing  near  the  value  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

'"  20.  To  the  twentieth  article  of  the  charge, 
viz.,  he  took  of  Peacock  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
borrowed  a  thousand  pounds,  without  interest, 
security,  or  time  of  payment :  I  confess  and  de« 
clare,  that  I  received  of  Mr.  Peacock  a  hundred 
pounds  at  Dorset  House,  at  my  first  coming  to 
the  seal,  as  a  present;  at  which  time  no  suit  was 
begun;  and  that,  the  summer  after,  I  sent  my 
then  servant  Lister  to  Mr.  Rolf,  my  good  friend 
and  neighbour,  at  St.  Albans,  to  use  his  means 
with  Mr.  Peacock  (who  was  accounted  a  moneyed 
man)  for  the  borrowing  of  five  hundred  pounds; 
and  after,  by  my  servant  Hatcher,  for  borrowing 
of  five  hundred  pounds  more,  which  Mr.  Rolf 
procured,  and  told  me,  at  both  times,  that  it 
should  be  without  interest,  script,  or  note;  and 
that  I  should  take  my  own  time  for  payment  of  it. 

"21.  To  the  one-and-lwentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  cause  between  Smithwick 
and  Wyche,  he  received  from  Smithwick  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  repaid  :  1  confess  and 
declare,  that  my  servant  Hunt  did,  upon  his  ac- 
compt,  being  my  receiver  of  the  fines  of  original 
writs,  charge  himself  with  two  hundred  pounds, 
(I) 
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CoMdrly  received  of  Sn^wiek,  which,  afWrthat  I 
h$d  todentood  the  nature  of  it,  I  ordered  him  to 
rejpray  it,  and  to  defanlk  it  of  his  accompt. 

♦«22.  To  the  two-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
chai^gre,  viz.,  in  the  cause  of  Sir  Henry  Russwell, 
h6  received  money  from  Russwell ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  how  much :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  I 
received  money  from  my  servant  Hunt,  as  from 
Mr.  Russwell,  in  a  purse  ;  and,  whereas  the  sum 
in  the  article  is  indefinite,  I  confess  it  to  be  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  was  about  some 
months  afWr  the  cause  was  decreed,  in  which  de- 
cree I  was  assisted  by  two  of  the  Judges. 

««33.  To  the  three-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  lord 
chancellor  received  from  Barker  seven  hundred 
pounds :  I  confess  and  declare,  that  the  money 
mentioned  in  the  article  was  received  from  Mr. 
Barker,  some  time  after  the  decree  passed. 

*«  24.  To  thA  four-and-twentieth  article,  five- 
snd-twentieth,  and  six-and-twentieth  articles  of 
tiie  charge,  viz.,  the  four^and-twentieth,  there  being 
a  reference  from  his  majesty  to  his  lordship  of  a 
business  between  the  Grocers  and  the  Apotheca- 
ries, the  lord  chancellor  received  of  the  Grocers 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  five-and-twentieth 
article;  in  the  same  cause,  he  received  of  the 
Apothecaries  that  stood  with  the  Grocers,  a  taster 
of  gold,  worth  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
a  present  of  ambergrease.  And  the  six-^and-twen- 
tieth  article :  he  received  of  the  New  Company 
of  the  Apothecaries  that  stood  against  the  Gro- 
cers, a  hundred  pounds :  To  these  I  confess  and 
declare,  that  the  several  sums  from  the  three  par- 
ties were  received ;  and  for  that  it  was  no  judicial 
business,  but  a  concord,  or  composition  between 
the  parties,  and  that  as  I  thought  all  had  received 
good,  and  they  were  all  three  common  purses,  I 
thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  that  which 
they  voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  I  had  taken  it 
in  tiie  nature  of  a  corrupt  bribe,  I  knew  it  could 
not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  needs  be  put 
to  accompt  to  the  three  several  companies. 

"37.  To  the  seven-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  he  took  of  the  French  merchants  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  constrain  the  vintners  of 
London  to  take  from  them  fifteen  hundred  tuns 
of  wine ;  to  accomplish  which,  he  used  very  in- 
direct means,  by  colour  of  his  office  and  authority, 
without  bill  or  suit  depending;  terrifying  the 
vintners,  by  threats  and  imprisonments  of  their 
persons,  to  buy  wines,  whereof  they  had  no  need 
or  use,  at  higher  rates  than  they  were  vendible :  I 
do  confess  and  declare,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
did  deal  with  me  in  the  behalf  of  the  French  com- 
pany ;  informing  me  that  the  vintners,  by  combi- 
nation, would  not  take  off  their  wines  at  any 
reasonable  prices.  That  it  would  destroy  their 
trade,  and  stay  their  voyage  for  Uiat  year ;  and 
that  it  was  a  fair  business,  and  concerned  the 
state;  and  he  doubted  not  but  I  should  receive 


thanks  firmn  the  king,  and  honour  by  H;  aii<  tSt^ 
they  would  gratify  me  widi  a  thousand  poundr- 
for  my  travel  in  it ;  whereupon  I  treated  between 
them,  by  way  of  persuasion,  and  (to  prevent  any 
compulsory  suit)  propounding  such  a  price  as  the 
vintners  might  be  gainers  six  pounds  per  tun,  as 
it  was  then  maintained  to  me;  and  after,  the  mer-> 
chants  petitioning  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty 
recommending  the  business  unto  me  as  a  busi- 
ness that  concerned  his  customs  pud  the  navy,  I 
dealt  more  earnestly  and  peremptorily  in  it;  and, 
as  I  think,  restrained  in  the  messengers'  bands 
for  a  day  or  two  some  that  were  the  more  stiff; 
and  afterwards  the  merchants  presented  me  With  a 
thousand  pounds  out  of  their  common  purse ;  ao- 
knowledging  tiiemselves  that  I  had  kept  them 
from  a  kind  of  ruin,  and  still  maintaining  to  me 
^at  the  vintners,  if  they  were  not  insatiably 
minded,  had  a  very  competent  gain.  This  is 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  as  it  then  appeared  unto 
me. 

««28.  To  the  eight-and-twentieth  article  of  the 
charge,  viz.,  the  lord  chancellor  hath  given  way 
to  great  exactions  by  his  servants,  both  in  respect, 
of  private  seals,  and  otherwise  for  sealing  of  in- 
junctions :  I  confess,  it  was  a  great  fault  of 
neglect  in  me,  that  I  lodked  no  better  to  my 
servants. 

"  This  declaration  I  have  made  to  your  lord- 
ships with  a  sincere  mind ;  humbly  craving,  that 
if  there  should  be  any  mistaking,  your  lordships 
would  impute  it  to  want  of  memory,  and  not  to 
any  desire  of  mine  to  obscure  truth,  or  palliate  any 
thing :  for  I  do  again  confess,  that  in  the  points 
charged  upon  me,  although  they  should  be  taken  as 
myself  have  declared  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
corruption  and  neglect,  for  which  I  am  heartily 
and  penitentiy  sorry,  and  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment,  grace,  and  mercy  of  the  court. 

"  For  extenuation,  I  will  use  none  concerning 
the  matters  themselves ;  only  it  may  please  your 
lordships,  out  of  your  nobleness,  to  cast  your  eyes 
of  compassion  upon  my  person  and  estate.  I  was 
never  noted  for  an  avaricious  nran.  And  the 
apostie  saith,  that  covetousness  is  the  I'oot  of 
all  evil.  I  hope  also,  that  your  lordships  do  the 
rather  find  me  in  the  state  of  grace ;  for  that,  in 
all  these  particulars,  there  are  few  or  none  that 
are  not  almost  two  years  old,  whereas  those  tha 
have  a  habit  of  corruption  do  commonly  wax 
worse  and  worse ;  so  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
prepare  me,  by  precedent  degrees  of  amendment, 
to  my  present  penitency.  And  for  my  estate,  it 
is  so  mean  and  poor,  as  my  care  is  now  chiefly  to 
satisfy  my  debts. 

"  And  so,  fearing  I  have  troubled  your  lordships 
too  long,  I  shall  conclude  with  an  humble  suit 
unto  you,  that,  if  your  lordships  proceed  to  sen- 
tence, your  sentence  may  not  be  heavy  to  my  ruin, 
but  gracious,  and  mixed  with  mercy ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  you  would  be  noble  intercessors  for  me 
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^lnwi}«8tgrU]Mfiri0a,lbr  Ids  gnee  and  finrour. 
Tow  kiMiips'  hnmble  serrant  and  8iippliatit» 
««Fb.  St.  Albai^  Cane.'' 

Utts^onfenkm  and  sabmiBaion  being  read,  it 
was  agreed  thai  certain  lords  do  go  onto  the  lord 
efcMwellor,  and  show  him  die  said  confeeaion ; 
■id  tril  him  that  the  lords  do  conoeive  it  to  be 
•■  ingenuous  and  full  confession,  and  demand 
whether  it  be  his  own  hand  that  ia  aubscribed  to 
the  same ;  and  their  lordships  being  returned,  re- 
ported, that  the  lord  ehanodlor  said, «« It  is  my 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart  I  beseech  yoor  lord- 
dnpa,  be  meicifal  unto  a  broken  reed." 

On  the  9d  of  Biay,  the  seals  having  been  se- 
^aeatered,  the  Hoase  resoWed  to  proceed  to  jodg- 
flMnt  on  the  next  day. 

In  this  interval,  on  the  erening  of  the  9d  of 
Mwf^  ttue  chancellor  wrote  to  the  king,  •^to  save 
him  from  the  sentence,  to  let  the  cop  pass  from 
Mm;  for  if  it  is  reformation  that  la  aought,  tak- 
ing the  seals  will,  with  the  general  sabmission, 
be  suflicirat  atonement." 

Tbeae  his  last  hopes  were  vain :  the  long  did 
dot,  he  coald  not  interpose. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  Lords  adjudged,  M^at, 
lEpon  his  own  confession,  they  had  found  him 
guil^ :  and  therefore  that  he  shall  undergo  fine 
and  ransom  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  be  impri- 
aoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ; 
he  forever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  em- 
plojrment  in  the  state  or  commonwealth;  and 
shall  never  sit  in  parliament,  nor  come  within  tbe 
verge  of  the  court." 

Tlius  fell,  from  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity, 
Francis,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  canse  of  his  having  deserted  his  defence 
he  never  revealed.  He  patiently  endured  the 
agony  of  nncommunicated  grief.  He  confidently 
relied  upon  the  justice  of  future  ages.  There  are, 
however,  passages  in  his  writings  where  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  injury  appear. 

hi  the  Advancement  of  Learning  we  are  ad- 
monished that,  «^  Wordd  best  disclose  our  minds 
when  we  are  agitated. 

Vino  tortm  et  in  s 

Ibr,  as  Proteus  never  changed  shapes  till  he  was 
straitened  and  held  fast  with  cords,  so  our  nature 
appears  most  fully  in  trials  and  vexations." 

By  observing  his  words  in  moments  of  agita- 
lion,  the  state  of  his  mind  is  manifest. 

When  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  instantly 
wrote  to  Buckingham,  saying,  «*  However  I  have 
acknowledged  that  the  sentence  is  just,  and  for 
reformation  sake  fit,  I  have  been  a  trusty,  and 
honest,  and  Christ-loving  friend  to  your  lordship, 
and  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  my  father's  time,*' 


In  mxfUka  letter,  ^Qod  is  my  wltDesa,  tfaai^ 
when  I  examine  myself,  I  find  all  well,  and  that 
I  have  approved  myself  to  year  lordship  a  tim 
friend,  both  in  ftie  watery  trial  of  prosperity,  and  hi 
the  fiery  trial  of  adversity :"  <«  I  hope  his  majesty 
may  reap  honour  out  of  my  adversity,  as  he  hath 
done  strength  out  of  my  prosperity." 

««  For  the  bribed^  and  giAs  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  book  of  hearts  ^all  beopened^ 
I  hope  I  shall  nbt  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice ;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
time,"  was  his  expression  in  themidst  of  his  agony. 

In  a  collection  of  his  letters  in  the  Lambeth 
Library  there  is  the  following  passage  in  Greek 
characters;  O^  ^y  •♦«»»»  4«P  0*  tr  tpen  in  r«  »«y,  imt 
wi«fi  Mpric;  vi^^T  nvavpa  tfXvufim^:  fitr  •  mXX  v«r 

In  his  will,  he  says,  ««For  my  name  and 
memory,  I  leave  it  to  men*s  charitable  speechesy 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages." 

These  words,  not  to  be  read  till  he  was  at  rest 
from  his  labours,  were  cautiously  selected,  with 
the  knowledge  which  he,  above  all  men,  possess- 
ed of  the  power  of  expression,  and  of  their  certain 
influence,  sooner  or  later,  upon  society. 

The  obligation  to  silence,  imposed  upon  fiaconi 
extended  to  his  friends  after  he  was  in  the  grave. 

Dr.  Rawley,  his  first  and  last  chaplain,  says, 
«  Some  papers  touching  matters  of  estate,  tread 
too  near  to  the  heels  of  truth,  and  to  the  times  of 
the  persons  concerned." 

Archbishop  Tennison  says,  *^  The  great  causa 
of  his  suffering  is  to  some  a  secret.  I  leave  them 
to  find  it  out  by  his  words  to  King  James :  <  I 
wish  that  as  I  am  the  first,  so  I  may  be  the  last 
of  sacrifices  in  your  times:'  and  when,  from 
private  appetite,  it  is  resolved  that  a  creature 
shall  be  sacrificed,  it  is  easy  to  pick  up  sticks 
enough  from  any  thicket  whither  it  hath  strayed* 
to  make  a  fire  to  ofier  it  with." 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  seen,  that 
there  was  a  conflict  in  the  minds  of  these  exceU 
lent  men  between  their  inclination  to  speak  and 
their  duty  to  be  silent.  They  did  not  violate  this 
duty ;  but  one  of  his  most  sincere  and  grateful 
admirers,  who,  although  he  had  painfully,  but 
sacredly,  preserved  the  secret  from  his  youth  to  his 
old  age,  at  last  thus  spoke : 

''  Before  this  could  be  accomplished  to  his  own 
content,  there  arose  such  complaints  against  his 
lordship,  and  the  then  favourite  at  court,  that  for 
some  days  put  the  king  to  this  quere,  whether  he 
should  permit  the  favourite  of  his  affection,  or  the 
oracle  of  his  council,  to  sink  in  his  service; 
whereupon  his  lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king* 
who,  afier  some  discourse,  gave  him  this  positive 
advice,  to  submit  himself  to  his  House  of  Peers, 
and  that,  upon  his  princely  word,  he  would  then 
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restore  him  agBiHi  if  ihey,  in  their  honours,  should 
Bot  be  sensible  of  his  merits.  Now,  though  my 
lord  saw  his  approaching  min,  and  told  his  majesty 
there  was  little  hopes  of  mercy  in  a  multitude, 
when  his  enemies  were  to  give  fire,  if  he  did  not 
plead  for  himself:  yet  such  was  his  obedience  to 
him  from  whom  he  had  his  being,  that  he  resolved 
his  majesty^s  will  should  be  his  only  law ;  and  eo 
took  leave  of  him  with  these  words :  Those  that 
will  strike  at  your  chancellor,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  will  strike  at  your  crown ;  and  wished, 
that  as  he  was  then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the 
last  of  sacrifices. 

**  Soon  after,  according  to  his  majesty ^s  com- 
mands, he  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  House, 
and  sent  me  to  my  Lord  Windsor  to  know  the 
result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  my  return,  to  acquaint 
him  with ;  for,  alas !  his  sovereign's  favour  was 
not  in  so  high  a  measure,  but  he,  like  the  phcenix, 
must  be  sacrificed  in  fiatnes  of  his  own  raising, 
and  so  perished,  like  Icarus,  in  that  his  lofty 
design :  the  grreat  revenue  of  his  office  being  lost, 
and  his  titles  of  honour  saved  but  by  the  bishops* 
▼otes,  whereto  he  replied,  that  he  was  only  bound 
to  thank  his  clergy. 

"  The  thunder  of  which  fatal  sentence  did  much 
perplex  my  troubled  thoughts  as  well  as  others,  to 
see  that  famous  lord,  who  procured  his  majesty 
to  call  this  parliament,  must  be  the  first  subject 
of  their  revengeful  wrath,  and  that  so  unparalleled 
a  master  should  be  thus  brought  upon  the  public 
stage,  for  the  foolish  misc^irriage  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, whereof,  with  gprief  of  heart,  I  confess 
myself  to  be  one.  Yet,  shortly  after,  the  king 
dissolved  the  parliament,  but  never  restored  that 
matchless  lord  to  his  place,  which  made  him  then 
to  wish  the  many  years  he  had  spent  in  state 
policy  and  law  study  had  been  solely  devoted  to 
true  philosophy :  for,  baid  he,  the  one,  at  the  best, 
doth  but  comprehend  man*s  frailty  in  its  greatest 
splendour;  but  the  other,  the  mysterious  know- 
ledge of  all  things  created  in  the  six  days'  work.'' 

On  the  llth  of  July  the  great  seals  were  deli- 
rered  to  Williams,  who  was  now  Lord  Keeper  of 
England  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and  to 
hold  the  rectory  of  Waldegrave  in  commendam. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FBOX  HIS  FALL  TO  HIS  DEATH. 
IflBl  to  lOM. 

8ucH  was  the  storm  in  which  he  was  wrecked. 
•^Methinks,'*  says  Archbishop  Tennison,  «»they 
are  resembled  by  those  of  Sir  George  Summers, 
who  being  bound  by  his  employment  to  another 
coast,  was  by  tempest  cast  upon  tlie  Bermudas  : 
and  there  a  shipwrecked  man  made  full  discovery 


of  a  new,  temperate,  fmitful  region,  where  i 
had  before  inhabited;  and  which  mariners,  who 
had  only  seen  as  rocks,  had  esteemed  an  inao- 
ce^ble  and  enchanted  place.'* 

This  temperate  region  was  not  unforeseen  by 
the  chancellor. 

In  a  letter  to  the  king,  on  the  20th  March« 
1632,  he  says,  <*  In  the  beginning  of  my  trouble^ 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  I  had  a  ken- 
ning  of  the  harbour,  which  1  hope  now  by  your 
majesty's  favour  I  am  entering  into:  now  my 
study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my  practice 
for  the  use  of  my  talent." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  a  page  of  hi* 
works  without  seeing  that  the  love  of  knowledge 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  that  his  real  happiness 
consisted  in  intellectual  delight.  How  beaoti- 
fully  does  he  state  this  when  enumerating  the 
blessings  attendant  upon  the  pursuit  and  posses- 
sion of  knowledge : 

'^  The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and 
learning  far  surpasseth  all  other  nature :  for,  shall 
the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the 
senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vic- 
tory exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner;  and  must  not» 
of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  tlie  afieo- 
tions?  we  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  sati- 
ety, and  after  they  be  used  their  verdure  departethy 
which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of  plea« 
sure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty 
which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality ;  and  therefore 
we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambi- 
tious princes  turn  melancholy ;  but  of  knowledge 
there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are 
perpetually  interchangeable ;  and  therefore  appear- 
eth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or 
accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  effi- 
cacy and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly. 

Suave  marl  magno,  turbantibut  equora  ventiti  &c. 

<  It  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the 
shore-side,  and  to  see  a  ship  tossed  with  tempest 
upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortified  tower,  and  to 
see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure incomparable  for  tlie  mind  of  man  to  be 
settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of 
truth;  and  from  thence  to  decry  and  behold 
the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings 
up  and  down  of  other  men.' "  , 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself  and  so- 
ciety, if,  following  his  own  nature,  he  had  passed 
his  life  in  the  calm  but  obscure  regions  of  phi- 
losophy. 

He  now,  however,  had  escaped  from  worldly 
turmoils,  and  was  enabled,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
king,  to  gratify  his  desire  ^^to  do,  for  the  little 
time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchants 
of  London,  which,  when  they  give  over  trade* 
lay  out  their  money  upon  land :  so,  being  freed 
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from  civil  bnaness,  I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent 
vpon  those  things,  which  may  be  perpeUia],  still 
baTing  relation  to  do  you  honour  with  those 
powers  I  have  left.** 

In  a  letter  to  Bnckingham,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1621,  he  says,  **I  find  that,  building  upon 
your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship,  I 
have  boilt  npon  the  rock,  where  neither  winds  nor 
waves  can  cause  overthrow  :**  and,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  year,  «<-I  am  much  fallen  in  love 
with  a  private  life,  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my 
foe,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities  for  use.** 

And  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
In  which,  after  having  considered  the  conduct  in 
their  banishments,  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
Seneca,  he  proceeds  thus : «« These  examples  con- 
firmed me  much  in  a  resolution,  whereunto  I  was 
otherwise  inclined,  to  spend  my  time  wholly  in 
writing,  and  to  put  forth  that  poor  talent,  orhalf- 
taleat,  or  what  it  is  that  God  hath  given  me,  not 
as  heretofore  to  particular  exchanges,  but  to  banks 
or  mounts  of  perpetuity,  which  will  not  break. 
Hierefore  having  not  long  since  set  forth  a  part 
of  my  lnstauration,which  ih  the  work  that,  in  mine 
own  judgment,  n  nunquam  fttlHt  imagOf  I  may 
most  esteem,  I  think  to  proceed  in  some  new 
parts  thereof;  and  although  I  have  received 
from  many  parts  beyond  the  seas  testimonies 
touching  that  work,  such  as  beyond  which  I  could 
not  expect  at  the  first  in  so  abstruse  an  argument, 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  have  just  cause  to  doubt  that 
it  flies  too  high  over  men's  heads.  I  have  a  pur- 
pose, therefore,  though  I  break  the  order  of  time, 
to  draw  it  down  to  the  sense  by  some  patterns  of 
a  natural  story  and  inquisition.  And,  again,  for 
that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  l^earning  may 
be  some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening 
of  the  Instauration,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture 
of  new  conceits  and  old ;  whereas  the  Instauration 
gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise  than  with 
some  little  aspersion  of  the  old,  for  taste's  sake, 
I  have  thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of 
tiiat  book  into  the  general  language,  not  without 
great  and  ample  additions  and  enrichment  there- 
of, especially  in  the  second  book,  which  handleth 
tiie  partition  of  sciences,  in  such  sort,  as  I  hold  it 
n»y  serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instaura- 
tion, and  acquit  my  promise  in  that  part. 

<«  Again,  because  I  cannot  altogether  desert  the 
eivil  person  that  I  have  borne,  which  if  I  should 
Ibrget,  enough  would  remember,  I  have  also  en- 
tered into  a  work  touching  laws,  propounding  a 
oharacter  of  justice  in  a  middle  term,  between 
ttie  speculative  and  reverend  discourses  of  philoso- 
pliers  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied, 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws ;  and  al- 
foogh  it  be  true  that  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a 
particolar  digest,  or  recompileroent  of  the  laws  of 
mine  own  nation,  yet  because  it  is  a  work  of  assist- 
SBce,  and  that  I  cannot  master  by  my  own  forces 
aad  pen,  I  have  laid  it  aside.  Now,  having  in  tiie 


work  of  Instauration  had  in  contemplatioa  tb» 
general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the 
dowries  of  nature ;  and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the 
general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the 
dowries  of  government:  I  thought  in  duty  I 
owed  somewhat  to  my  country,  which  I  over 
loved ;  insomuch,  as,  alfhough  my  place  hath  been 
far  above  my  desert,  yet  my  thoughts  and  caree 
concerning  the  good  thereof  were  beyond  and  ^ 
over  and  above  my  place :  so  now,  being  as  I  am, 
no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  it  remain- 
ed unto  me  to  do  it  honour;  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  in  my  work  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VII.  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other 
particulars  of  that  nature ;  I  count  them  but  as  the 
recreatbn  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  sort  I 
purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am  not  igoo^ 
rant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less 
pains  and  embracement,  perhaps,  yield  more 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  those  other 
which  I  have  in  hand.  But  I  count  the  use  that 
a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  his  own 
writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  untimely 
anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow  a 
man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him.** 

The  sentence  now  remained  to  be  executed* 
On  the  last  day  of  May,  Lord  St.  Albans  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and,  though  he  had 
placed  himself  altogether  in  the  king*s  hands, 
confident  in  his  kindness,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  could  be  led  to  prison  without  deeply 
feeling  his  disgrace.  In  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
he  instantly  wrote  to  Buckingham  and  to  the 
king,  submitting,  but  .maintaining  his  integri^ 
as  chancellor. 

«*  Good  my  lord, — Procure  the  warrant  for  my 
discharge  this  day.  Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so 
far  from  being  unwelcome  to  me,  as  I  have  called 
for  it  (as  Christian  resolution  would  permit)  any 
time  these  two  months.  But  to  die  before  the 
time  of  his  majesty*s  g^ce,  and  in  this  disgrace- 
ful place,  is  even  the  worst  that  could  bo ;  and 
when  I  am  dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  In 
one  tenor,  a  true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master, 
and  one  that  was  never  author  of  any  immodo- 
rate,  no,  nor  unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfiii^ 
tnnate  counsel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could 
ever  make  other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and 
Christ-loving  firiend  to  your  lordship:  and,  howoo* 
ever  I  acknowledge  the  sentence  just,  and  for  ra* 
formation  sake  fit,  the  justest  chanoellor  tet 
hath  been  in  the  five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas 
Ba€on*s  time.  God  bless  and  prosper  yonr  lord- 
ship, whatsoever  become  of  me. 
«« Your  lofdship*s  true  firiend,  livhig  and  dybg, 
Tew«r,  SIM  May,  Ulfl.  ^  Fa.  St.  Ammmm.^ 

After  two  days*  impiieonment  he  was  liberated^ 
and,  the  sentenoe  not  pennitthug  him  to  oooM   . 
within  the  verge  of  the  eoort,  he  letiied,  wi&  tke 
(i«) 
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ttig**  peradiamiy  to  Sir  Jdn  Vviglian^  house 
at  Panoa's  6feeii«  from  trfaeoce,  ^though  anz- 
ions  to  eonti^ne  in  or  nrar  LofMlon«  he  went,  in 
eomplianee  with  his  majes^s  suggestion,  for  a 
temporary  retirement  to  Gorhambnrj,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
with  such  relnetance,  Ihat,  with  the  hope  of 
quieting  the  king's  feiurs,  he  at  one  time  intended 
to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Loids  to 
■smit  this  part  of  his  sentence. 

In  the  month  of  July  he  wrote,  both  to  Bucking- 
ham and  to  the  kin^,  letters  in  which  may  be 
seen  his  reliance  upon  them  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, his  consciousness  of  innocence,  a  gleam  of 
hope  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  honours,  and 
oofeasionally  allusions  to  the  favours  he  had  con- 
lerred.  To  these  applications  he  receired  the 
Mlowing  answer  from  Buckingham : 

To  the  Lord  St.  Alban. 

My  noble  lord  :-^The  hearty  affection  I  have 
home  to  your  pebon  and  service  hath  made  me 
ambitious  to  be  a  messenger  of  good  news  to  you, 
and  an  eschewer  of  ill ;  this  hath  been  the  true 
reason  why  I  have  been  thus  long  in  answering 
you,  not  any  negligence  in  your  discreet,  modest 
servant  you  sent  with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now 
retorns  you  this  answer,  ofUimes  given  me  by 
your  master  and  mine ;  who,  though  by  this  may 
seem  not  to  satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation, 
yet,  take  the  word  of  a  friend  who  will  never  fail 
you,  hath  a  tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh 
memory  of  your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is 
but  for  the  present,  be  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the 
three  years'  advance,  which  if  you  please  to  ac- 
cept, you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off*  from 
obtaining  some  better  testimony  of  his  favour, 
worthier  both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never 
be  answerable  to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
your  lordship's  humble  servant, 

G.  BUCKIKOHAM. 

That  he  was  promised  some  compensation  for 
tfie  loss  of  his  professional  emolumente  seems 
probable,  not  only  from  his  letters  to  the  king,  and 
from  the  aid  recMved,  but  from  his  having  lived 
in  splendour  after  his  fall,  although  his  certain 
tonnal  income  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  J63500. 
With  this  income  he,  with  prudence,  might, 
akhough  greatly  in  debt,  have  enjoyed  worldly 
eomfort:  but  in  prudence  he  was  culpably  negli- 
>gent  Thinking  that  money  was  only  the  bag- 
fige  of  virtue,  that  this  interposition  of  earth 
Mipsed  the  clear  sight  of  the  mind,  he  lived  not 
as  a  philosopher  ought  to  have  lived,  but  as  a 
Moblsman  had  been  accustomed  to  live.  It  is  re- 
lated that  the  prince,  coming  to  London,  saw  at  a 
distance  a  coach  followed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ier  of  people,  on  horseback;  and,  upon  inquiry, 
WW  told  it  was  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  attended  by 
Usftisnds;  on  which  his  highness  said,  wi^  a 


smile, «« Well,  do  what  we  cin,  this 
to  go  out  like  a  snoff.'* 

Unmindfbl  tiiat  tiie  want  of  pnidenoe  eiii 
never  be  supplied,  he  was  exposed,  in  the  deeUna 
of  life,  not  only  to  frequent  vexation,  and  his 
thoughto  to  continual  interruption,  but  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  stoop  to  degrading  solicits 
tions,  and  was  obliged  to  encumber  Gorhambuij 
and  sell  York  House,  dear  to  him  from  so  many 
associations,  tile  seat  of  his  ancestors,  tiie  scene 
of  his  former  splendour.  These  worldly  trooblSs 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  affected  his  cheerfhl- 
ness,  and  never  to  have  diverted  him  from  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  acquisition  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  When  an  application 
was  made  to  him  to  sell  one  of  the  beautiful  woods 
of  Gorhambury,  he  answered, «« No,  I  will  not  be 
stripped  of  my  feathers." 

In  September  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for  tiie 
release  of  the  parliamentary  fine,  and,  to  prevent 
the  immediate  importunities  of  his  creditors, 
assigned  it  to  Mr.  Justice  Hntton,  Mr.  Justice 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Francis  Bamham,and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Crew,  whom  Bacon,  in  his  will,  directed  to 
apply  the  funds  for  ttte  payment  and  satisfactioii 
of  his  debte  and  legacies,  having  a  charitable  cam 
that  the  poorest  creditors  or  legatees  should  l»e 
first  satisfied. 

This  intended  kindness  of  the  king  the  Loid 
Keeper  Williams  misunderstood,  and  endeavooN 
ed  to  impede  by  steying  the  pardon  at  the  seal» 
until  he  was  commanded  by  Buckingham  to  obey 
the  king's  order.  In  October  the  pardon  was 
sealed. 

He  had  scarcely  retired  to  Gorhambury,  in  the 
summer  of  1621,  when  he  commenced  his  Histoiy 
of  Henry  ^e  Seventh. 

During  the  progress  of  die  work  considerable 
expectetion  of  his  history  was  excited :  in  the 
composition  of  which  he  seems  to  have  laboured 
with  much  anxiety,  and  to  have  submitted  his 
manuscript  to  the  correction  of  various  classes  of 
society;  to  the  king,  to  scholars,  and  to  the 
uninformed.  Upon  his  desiring  Sir  John  Dan- 
vers  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work.  Sir  Johh 
said,  «< « Your  lordship  knows  that  I  am  no  scho- 
lar.' «'Tis  no  matter,' said  my  lord,  «I  kno# 
what  a  scholar  can  say :  I  would  know  what  yon 
can  say.'  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  his  opinion 
what  he  misliked,  which  my  lord  acknowledgied 
to  be  true,  and  mended  it.  'Why,'  said  he,  ^'a 
scholar  would  never  have  told  me  this ;' "  but, 
notwithstending  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  pub- 
lic expectetion  was  not  realized. 

If,  however,  in  the  History  of  Henry  tiie 
Seventh,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  vigour  or 
beauty  with  which  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
abounds :  if  the  intricacies  of  a  court  are  neither 
discovered  nor  illustrated  with  the  same  happi- 
ness as  the 'intricacies  of  philosophy :  if,  in  U 
Work  written  when  the  au&or  was  more  thait 
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•ntj  J«v»  of  ffe,  Md  ii;  ate  tbe  Tvxstionf 
and  laboort  of  a  profeaaional  and  poUtieal  life, 
the  Yarieties  aad  gprighUiiieaa  of.  joathfiil  iioa- 
ginatioa  are  not  to  be  ibaod,  yet  the  peooliar  pn>- 
pertiea  of  hia  mind  may  eaaily  be  traeed*  and  the 
atatelioeas  of  the  edifice  b^  aeen  in  the  magnifi- 
eence  of  Ihe  rains. 

His  vigilance  in  recording  every  fact  tending  to 
deviate  misery^  or  to  promote  happiness,  is 
noticed  by  Bishop  Sprat*  in  hia  History  of  the 
Bqyal  Society,  where  he  says,  '^  I  shall  instance 
in  the  sweating  sickness.  The  medicine  for  it 
was  almost  infallible :  bat»  before  that  coold  be 
fenerally  pnblished,  it  had  almost  dispeopled 
whdle  towns.  If  the  same  disease  shoiAd  have 
returned,  it  miglit  have  been  again  as  destractive, 
had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care  to  set  down 
-  the  particular  course  of  physi&for  it  in  his  History 
of  Henry  the  Seveotli,  and  so  put  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  private  maa*s  invading  it.'* 

Ooe  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  bounds  of  the  empire  is  to  be 
found  io  his  comment  upon  the  ordinance,  stated 
in  the  treatise  ^«  De  Augmentis.'*  <«  Ijet  states  and 
kingdoms  that  aim  at  greatness  by  all  means  take 
heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  those 
which  we  call  gentlemen,  nuiUiply  too  fast ;  for 
that  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and 
in  effect  nothing  else  hut  the  nobleman's  bond- 
slaves and  labourera.  Even  as  yon  may  see  in 
ooppice-wood,  if  yon  leave  your  stnddlea  too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood^  but 
shrubs  and  bushes :  so  in  a  country,  if  the  no- 
bility be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base  and 
Jwardess,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  a  hdmet,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an 
army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population,  and 
little  strength." 

His  love  of  familiar  illustration  is  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  history :  as  when  apeaking 
of  the  commotion  by  the  Cornish  men,  on  behalf 
of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck :  "  The  king 
Judged  it  his  best  and  surest  way  to  keep  his 
atrength  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his 
kingdom;  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  em-, 
blem,  in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand 
upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder,  that  no  side 
might  rise.*' 

And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  of  the  conquest  of  Granada.  **  Some- 
what about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinan- 
^o  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  signi- 
ffing  the  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors ;  but  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in 
person  enter  the  city  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen 
the  cross  set  up  upon  the  great  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  itbe^me  Christian  ground ;  and,  before 
he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to  God  above, 
pnmouiictng  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of 


that  toper,  that  ha  did  adnawladge  to  have  «- 
tMvaBad  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  tlie  Al- 
mighty ;  |or  would  ha  atir  firem  hia  eamp^till  ia 
had  seen  a  little  acmy  of  martyra,  to  the  number 
of  seven  hundred  and  more  Christiana,  that  hid 
lived  in  bonds  and  servttode,  aa  alaves  to  the 
Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  paalm  for 
their  rednnption.'* 

The  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1688:  aad 
is  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles.  Copies  weie 
presented  to  the  king,  to  Buckingham,  to  ^e 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  lord  keeper. 

It  had  SGtareely  been  published  when  he  felt 
and  expressed  anxiety  that  it  should  be  translated 
into  Latin,  ^  as  these  modem  languages  will,  «it 
one  time  or  other,  play  the  banloupts  with  hooka ; 
and,  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to 
recover  it  with  posterity:"  a  wish  which  was 
more  than  gratified,  as  it  was  publtihed,  not  only 
in  various  editions,  in  England,  but  was  soon 
translated  k)to  French  and  into  Latin. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  hb  literary  occupations 
in  the  firat  year  after  his  retirement,  during  whicAi 
he  corresponded  with  different  learned  foreignera 
upon  his  works;  and  great  seal  having  been 
ahowD  for  his  majesty's  service,  he  composed  a 
treatise  entitled,  ^An  Advertisement  touching  a 
Holy  War,"  which  he  inscribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  (1 683,)  a  vaoaney 
occurred  in  Ihe  Provostship  of  Eton  collego« 
where,  in  earlier  years,  he  had  passed  sonie  days 
with  Sir  Henry  Savile,  pleasant  to  hima^ 
and  profitable  to  aociety.  Hia  love  of  knowledge 
again  manifested  itself. 

Having,  in  the  spirit  of  his  father,  unfortunately 
engaged,  in  his  youth,  in  active  lifo,  he  now,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  the  learned  and  ooa- 
templative  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  took  move 
pleasure  to  breed  up  ^statesmen  than  to  be  one, 
offered  himself  to  succeed  the  provost:  as  a  fit 
occupation  for  him  in  the  spent  hour-glass  of  hia 
life,  and  a  retreat  near  London  to  a  place  of 
study. 

'Hie  objection  which  would,  of  course,  be  mado 
from  what  we,  in  our  importance,  look  down 
upon  as  beneath  his  dignity,  he  had  many  yeara 
before  anticipated  in  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, when  investigating  the  objections  to  learning 
from  the  errors  of  learned  men,  from  their  for« 
tunes ;  their  manners ;  and  the  meanness  of  their 
employments:  upon  which  he  says,  **As  for 
meanness  of  employment,  that  which  is  most  tra- 
duced to  contempt  is,  that  the  government  of 
youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them;  which  age, 
because  it  is  the  age  of  least  authority,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  disesteeming  of  those  employmenta 
wherein  youth  ia  conversant,  and  which  are  con- 
veraant  dKNit  youth.  But  how  unjuat  thia  tra- 
duoement  ia,  if  you  will  lednoe  things  from 
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popularity  of  opinion  to  measQTB  of  reason,  may 
appear  in  that,  we  see  men  are  more  curious  wh^ 
they  pot  into  a  new  Tessel  than  into  a  v^sel  season- 
al ;  and  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  y  oungr  plant, 
than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the  weakest 
terms  and  times  of  all  things  used  to  have  the  best 
applications  and  helps ;  and,  therefore,  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  best  times  did  always  make  a  just 
complaint,  that  states  were  too  busy  with  their 
laws,  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  education : 
which  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline  hath 
been  in  some  sort  revived  of  late  times,  by  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whomt  although  in 
legard  of  their  superstition  I  may  say,  quo  meU* 
ores,  to  dtkriorei  f  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and  some 
other  points  concerning  human  learning  and  moral 
matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesilaus  said  to  his 
enemy,  Phamabasus,  TlUis  quum  m,  uiinam  notUr 


His  application  was  not  successful ;  the  king 
answered  that  it  had  been  designed  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beecher,  but  that  there  was  some  hope  that, 
by  satisfying  him  elsewhere,  his  majesty  might 
be  able  to  comply  with  the  request.  Sir  William 
was  satisfied  by  the  promise  of  j£2500,  but  the 
provostship  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
«*  who  had  for  many  years,  like  Sisyphus,  rolled 
the  restless  stone  of  astate  employment;  knowing 
experimentally  that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet 
content  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of  men 
or  business,*'  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest 
both  to  his  body  and  mind,  which  he  much  re- 
quired from  his  age,  being  now  almost  threescore 
years,  and  from  his  urgent  pecuniary  wants ;  for 
he  had  always  been  as  careless  of  money  as 
though  our  Savionr*s  words,  •  Care  not  for  to- 
morrow,* were  to  be  literally  understood.**  He, 
therefore,  upon  condition  of  releasing  a  grant, 
which  he  possessed,  of  the  mastership  of  the  rolls, 
was  appointed  provost. 

At  this  disappointment  Bacon  could  not  be 
much  affected.  One  day,  as  he  was  dictating  to 
Dr.  Rawley  some  of  the  experiments  in  his  Sylva, 
be  had  sent  a  friend  to  court,  to  receive  for  him 
a  final  answer,  touching  the  effect  of  a  grant 
'^blch  had  been  made  him  by  King  James.    He 


had  hitherto  only  hope  of  it,  and  hope  deferred ; 
and  he  was  desirous  to  know  the  event  of  the 
matter,  and  to  be  freed,  one  way  or  other,  from 
the  suspense  of  his  thoughts.  His  friend  return- 
ing, told  him  plainly  that  he  must  thenceforth 
despair  of  that  grant,  how  much  soever  his  for- 
tunes needed  it.  ««  Be  it  so,*'  said  his  lordship ; 
and  then  he  dismissed  his  friend  very  cheerfully^ 
with  thankful  acknowledgments  of  his  service* 
His  friend  being  gone,  he  came  straightway  to 
Dr.  Rawley,  and  said  thus  to  him,  **  Well,  8ir» 
yon  business  won't  go  on,  let  us  go  on  with  this,, 
for  this  is  in  our  power :"  and  then  he  dictated  U^ 
him  afresh,  for  some  hours,  without  the  least  he- 
sitancy of  speech,  or  discernible  interruption  of 
thought 

He  proceeded  with  his  literary  labours,  and^ 
during  this  year,  published  in  Latin  his  celebrated 
treatise,  **  De  Aogmentis  Scientiarum,"  and  his 
important  «*  Historia  Vits  et  Mortis." 

Between  the  year  1605,  when  the  Advancement 
was  published,  and  the  year  1623,  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  completion  of  Ae  work,  which, 
having  divided  into  nine  books,  and  subdivided 
each  book  into  chapters,  he  caused  to  be  translated ' 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  some  other 
friends,  and  published  in  Latin  in  1623,  in  a 
volume  entitled  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Sci- 
entiarum. 

This  treatise  De  Augmentis  is  an  improvement, 
by  expunging,  enlarging,  and  arranging,  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning. 

In  the  first  part  there  are  scarcely  any  altera- 
tions, except  the  omission  of  his  beautiful  praise 
of  Elizabeth,  not,  perhaps,  very  acceptable  to  her 
successor. '  The  material  alterations  are  in  the 
analysis  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ;  in  his  expansion  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
science  of  **Justitia  Universalis  ;**  in  that  part  of 
human  philosophy  under  the  head  of  Government, 
which  relates  to  man  as  a  member  of  society;  and 
in  his  arrangement  of  the  important  subject  of 
revealed  religion. 

In  the  annexed  outline  of  the  work  the  parts 
marked  in  italics  exhibit  the  material  altera^ 
tions: 
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t  ii  tkm  JtMumU  >y  Tiahw :  «  Tfce 

lcomctettiM«rtktokookiB  UtteyUnt 
!■  Mtp,  priat«d  «l  Loadoa,  IMI;  sW  wko«v«r  wwM  urn- 
I  tke  Lord  IImob*i  cypher,  let  kin  eoMsIt  tkst  acea- 
:  Ibr,  ia  tone  oclMr  oditioM  wkkk  1  hav*  penMed, 
dV  tea  oTtke  lettera  oTtke  alphaWt,  te  wkkh  wicli  of  tbe 
■jMcry  eoMistethfte  wot  oboerved,  bat  tke  roaaa  and  italic 
ilMpM  offken  are  coafooaded."  The  foUowiaf  Ii  a  eopy  of 
tha  tide  pafe:  ••Vraaciwi  BMoai  Baroaiede  TenrlaBio, 
▼iee-OoBiitii  Baacti  Albaal,  de  Digalcate  et  AafnwnUs 
flcitatianwi.  LibrI  tz.  Ad  Regeai  ama.  Loadini,  in  OA- 
4lm  Joaaaie  HavilaDd,  Mooxzin."  There  Ii  a  copy  at  Cam- 
bvldfe  aad  in  tbe  Briliah  MBaeaa^  aad  I  have  a  copy. 

%  The  woric  had  acarcelf  appnied  ia  Eaglaad,  whea  an 
^adWo*  waepabliih<>d  In  Praaee :  it  appeared  ia  lOM.  The  M- 
toirfaif  ie  a  copy  of  the  title  pafe :  FraaciKi  Baroaie  de  Te- 
rvtemio  VieecoBiitie  filaoctl  Albaai,  de  Digailate  et  Aafmentii 
Bdeiieiaffam.  libri  ix.  Ad  Regem  ama.  lozu  exemplar 
liOadini  impreaamn.  Pariaiia,  tjrpia  Petri  MeUyer,  typogia- 
^KeflJ.  M.]K;xxnr.*'  IhaTeaeopy. 
'  9.  Ia  1838  aa  editioe  waa  paMiehed  by  Dr.  Rawley,  in  a 
IMto  entitled,  **  Pnadeei  Baeoai  Baronb  de  VervUmio  Vice- 
Oopiilia  flancti  Albanl  tncUtoa  de  Dlfnitate  et  Anf mentia 
Beieatianua  qal  eat  laataaratioalf  BMfae  para  prinw.  Ad 
ffafeai  awn.  Loadini,  typla  loh.  HavOaad.  Proataat  ad 
faaifvia  Regia  ia  Ceaieterio  D.  Panll,  apad  lecoaam  Norton 
•I  Rkhardan  WbHakenun.  !«».'* 

4.  In  the  year  IMSan  edition  In  ISmo.  waa  pnMiahed  In 
HoOaad.  The  follovrlnff  Ii  the  tWe  page :  Praaclael  Baoonia 
de  Vtnihunio,  Vtee-Comitia  Saactl  Albaai  de  Digaiute  et 
Aagmentia  ^lenttaram.  Llbrl  u.  Ad  Began  annm.  Bdi- 
tlo  Bora,  earn  ladice  remm  et  ▼erborvm  loeapletieaiaM. 
Lagd.  BataT.  apod  Praadaean  Moyardun  et  Adriaann 
W^fagaerde.  Anno  1045."— The  title  page  of  thk  Doteh  edi- 
tioa  ii  adorned  with  aa  eagraring,  notnndeaerring  tlie  atten- 
tioa  of  oor  atndenta  In  Englaad:  It  la  of  h  yoatb  aapiring  to 
the  atuinment  of  knowledge. 

ft.  In  IttSanother  edition  in  Itno.  waa  paMlahed  to  Hol- 
laad  t  the  engraring  praflxed  to  the  edition  of  1045  lealao  pre- 
ixed  to  thia  edition ;  bat  the  deeeriptHre  title  ii  omitted,  and 
the  addreai  to  tlie  reader  y  at  tke  back  of  tke  engraTlag. 
Tke  following  la  the  tiUe  page:  **Pr.  Bacoali  dt  Verrlam 
Aaglia  Oaacellarii  dt  Avgnentla  BeientiarTn.  Ub.  ix. 
Lvgd.  BatavorTBh  ex  oflktoa  Adriaai  W^agaerdea. 


0.  la  lOOBaootber  edhion  waa  pobliahed  in  ISmo.  to  HoIUnd. 
The  foltowtog  ii  a  copy  of  tlie  title  page :  **Pr.  Baconia  de 
▼•rrlam  Anglia  Caoceltorii  de  Avgmentia  Scientiaram. 
Uk.  IX.  Anwtelsdani,  aumptiboa  Joannla  RaveatetoiJ. 
M61"  At  the  back  of  which,  aa  to  the  edition  of  lOfiS,  there 
ia  the  addreaa  to  the  reader:  **  Amice  Lector.  Hoc  opna  de 
AagBMntia  Scleatianim,  noyo  ejnadem  autoria  organoal  pr«- 
■ktator,  oon  modo  neceaaarlnm  ei  Incem  prsbet ;  aed  et 
partltkmea  contlaet  acientlamm  qom  primam  Inataarationia 
BMgn«  partem  conathunnt  quae  U  circo  aactor  to  ipao  organ! 
Itodne  retractare  nolait.    Hac  te  acire  Totebam." 

7.  In  1706  an  edition  in  8to.  waapalrfiilied  at  Yenlee.  The 
Mowing  ia  the  title  pace  :  '^PraaciaciBaroniade  Vemlamlo, 
Aaglia  Cancellarii  de  Dignitate  et  Angmentia  Bcientiamm. 
Pkra  prima.  Lugani,  mdcolxiii.  Bxpenaia  Oaaparia  Oirar- 
dl,  BiMlopole  Veneti."    I  have  a  copy. 

<6.  In  1779  an  edition  waa  puMiilied  on  the  continent.  The 
following  la  the  title  page :  "  Pranciaci  Baconi  Baronia  de 
▼emlanio  de  Uignlute  et  Augnentia  Scientiaram.  Tomna 
1.    Wireebnrgi,  apad  Jo.  Jac.  BUhel.    1770." 

9.  la  1839  another  edition  wnM  pablialied  on  the  continent, 
to  two  vola.,  of  whkh  the  following  Ii  tbe  title  page :  **Pran- 
ctod  Baconia  de  Dignitate  et  Angmentia  Scientiaram.  Llbrl 
n.  Ad  (Idem  optimarum  editionnm  edidit  vitamqae  anctoria 
a^aeit  Philippoi  Mayer,  Phikwophle  Doctor  et  Gymnaali 
Narlmbtrgenala  OoUega.  Norimbergae,  aamptibua  Riegelii 
MWIaiiBeri.    mboocxxix." 

Bwkare  the  dMerent  editkam  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
la%i.    I  aadentaad  tkat  edittoaa  have  beea  pnbliihed  to 
9,  for  which  I  kave  aaat,  aad  hope  lo  be  abto  to  pro- 
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la  the  year  1049  a  traariattoa  tola  BagHrii  waa  pabliahed  aft 
Oxford,  with  a  portrait  of  the  phMiaaph  i  r  writtog  hie  laataara* 
tlo,  aad  the  foOawtog  toacriptiaae  preftxed  aad  aab)olaed: 
**TertiaaaPlatoae  phBeaephto  ptkicepa.  <laod  fotlckar  vor- 
tatrelp.  litararia  ▼.  C  Praa.  de  Veralaaitophkoaoph.libar- 
tatea  aaaerlor  avdax,  adeatlara'  reparator  folix  amadi  mea- 
tiaq.  magaaa  arbiter  ladytli  mmx.  terrarvmorMa  Acad.  Oxoa. 
Oontab.  Q.  kaac  aaam  laatavr.  veto  iaacepto  vHraa  deeer- 
aebat  obOt  v.  aoa.  April,  n.  D.  N.  CkroQ  L  Pp.  Aag .  co  too 
XXVI**— Appended  Ii  aaotker  eagraviag  of  two  apkeraa, 
tke  OBeoftkeviilhle,tkeotkeroftketHleDeetaalworld.aad 
aapported  by  two  fixed  pOtara,  tke  oae  Oxford  aad  tke  otkar 
CambrUge,  wkk  a  veaael  aaBiag  betwcaa  tkem,  wkk  tha 
following  toecripdon :  **  Or  tke  Ad vanceneat  aad  Proficieaca 
of  Learatog.  or  the  Partitioaa  of  Sciencea,  ix  Bookea. 
Writtea  to  Latla  by  the  moat  maatrieaa  and  fomona  Lord 
Praada  Bacoa,  Barmi  of  Vemlaah  Vkoat  Bt.  Albaa,  Coaa- 
•OonrofEatateaadLDrdChaaeellorofBagUnd.  lotarpretad 
by  Gilbert  Wata.  Mnltl  pertraaaibaBt  et  aofeUtar  aelentto. 
Oxford,  printed  by  Leon.  Lickfleld.  printer  to  tke  Untoeialty 
for  Rob.  Toong,  and  Ed.  Porreat.    cioiocxl." 

In  tke  year  1674  anotker  editton  of  tke  tiaaatatfoa  by  Wato 
W9M  paMiaked  in  London,  bat  Instead  of  tke  engravinga 
which  arere  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1040,  there  la  prefixed 
to  tbe  annexed  title  pnge  only  a  poftimit  of  Lord  Bacon.  Tha 
foUowing  Ii  the  tiUe  page :  **  Of  tke  Advaacenent  and  Pi«>a- 
cleace  of  Learaing :  or  tke  Partitioaa  of  Sciencea.  Hlna 
Booka.  Written  in  LaUn  by  tke  moat  emiaeat,  tUnatrioaa 
aad  foaMNia  Lord  Praacia  Bacoa,  Baron  of  Veralam,  Viacottnt 
St.  Alban,  Oaanaelk>r  of  Bitale,  and  Lord  ChaneeUor  of  Bng- 
land.  Interpreted  by  Gilbert  Wata.  Loadoa,  printed  for 
Thoama  WiUiama,  at  the  GoMen  Ban  to  Oaier  lane,  1874.*> 

Of  theae  tranalatkMia  Archbiahop  Tenlaon  thua  apoaka  to 
the  Baconiana :  *«  The  whole  of  thia  beak  waa  rendered  tola 
Bngliah  by  Dr.  GUbert  Wata,  of  Oxford,  and  the  tranalatkw 
haa  been  well  received  by  away:  but  aome  there  arere,  arha 
wished  that  a  tranalation  had  baea  eat  forth,  to  wbick  tha 
geatoa  aad  apirkofthe  Lord  Bacon  had  more  appeared.  AJid 
I  have  aeen  a  letter  written  by  ceitato  gentlemen  to  Dr.  Raw- 
ley,  whereto  they  thaa  importnne  him  for  a  more  accarata 
veraion,  by  hia  own  hand.  *  It  ii  oar  hoadile  aalt  ta  ydo, 
and  we  do  eameatly  aolicit  yoa  to  give  yooraelf  tbe  troobla  to 
correct  tke  too  mock  defective  tranalation  of  De  Aagmentia 
Scientiaram,  whkh  Dr.  Wata  kath  aet  fortk.  It  la  a  thoo- 
sand  pities  that  ao  worthy  a  piece  ahoald  loee  ita  grace  akd 
credit  by  an  ill  expoaitor ;  atoce  tboae  peraona  who  read  timt 
tranalatton,  taking  h  for  genalne,  aad  upon  that  preaampdoA 
not  regarding  the  Latin  edition,  are  thereby  robbed  of  that 
benefit  which,  if  you  would  pleaae  to  undertake  the  buitoeaa, 
they  might  receive.  Thia  tandeth  to  the  diahoaoar  of  that 
noble  lord,  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning.*  " 

Of  the  correctness  or  incorrectneos  of  theae  obaervatioaa* 
aome  estimata  may  be  formed  (torn  the  followtog  apeclmena  ; 

The  Inataaratfo  Magna  thna  beglne :  **  Pranciseas  de  Ten- 
lanto  ak  cogitavit.**— Tranatation  by  Wata :  <■  Prands  Loid 
Verulam  conaulted  thua.** 

Another  apecimen:  Advancement  of  Learning.— **We  aee  to 
all  other  pleaaures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  need  their 
verdure  departeth ;  which  ahoweth  well  they  be  but  deceHn 
of  pleaaure,  and  not  pleasares,  and  that  It  area  tbe  novelty 
which  pleaaed,  and  not  the  quality ;  and  therefore  we  ana 
that  voluptuoua  men  turn  (Viara,  and  ambkioas  men  turn  bm- 
Uncholy ;  but  of  knowledge  tkere  Is  no  satiety,  bat  aatisfoe- 
tioa  and  appetita  are  perpetually  interekangaaMe,  and  tkera- 
fore  appearetk  to  be  good  la  Itaelf  abnpiy,  wUboat  foUacy  m 
accident.*' 

Wata'a  Tianalatton.— **In  all  other  ptoatoiaa  theia  la  a 
ftnhe  variety,  and  after  they  grow  a  little  stale,  their  flowar 
and  verdure  fodea  and  departa ;  whereby  we  are  toatmctad 
that  they  were  not  Indeed  pore  and  aincere  pleaaaiaa,  baft 
ahadowa  and  docelta  of  pleaaurea,  aad  that  It  waa  the  novoltr 
which  pleaaed,  aad  not  tke  quality ;  wheiafore  voluptaoaa 
men  oAoa  torn  friara,  aad  tlie  dedtotog  age  of  amhirta<m 
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iMm,  IVinity  €<dle|e,  OttiM^  tiie  Unirenity 
«f  Cambridge,  and  the  Univeni^  of  Oxford. — 
Tlie  preMBt  was  gratefully  aeksowledged  by  the 
different  patrons  to  wbom  it  was  piasonted,  and 
hj  all  the  learning  of  England. 

Fifty  years  after  its  publication  it  was  included 
^  Rome  in  the  list  «« Libroram  Prohibitommf*' 
in  which  list  it  is  now  included  in  Spain. 

The  Tanity  of  these  attempts  to  resist  the  pro- 
fress  of  knowledge  might,  it  should  seem,  by 
this  time  be  understood  eren  at  the  Vatican. 

How  beautifully  are  the  consequences  of  this 
intolerance  thus  stated  by  Fuller :  «« Hitherto  the 
eorpse  of  John  Wicklifie  had  quietly  slept  in  his 
grave  about  forty-one  years  after  his  death,  till 

irtaeea  ii  eonaioDlf  laore  m4  and  betlegid  wkh  nclan- 
ckoly  I  bat  of  knowledge  there  to  no  ntiety,  but  Tkleiitiide, 
perpetuallf  end  interchangeebly  reuirning  of  fruition  end  ap- 
petite ;  eo  that  the  g oodofthle  delight  oiost  needs  be  eimpler, 
withoat  aeeident  or  ftltecy." 

la  the  year  I6SS  a  traaelation  into  French  was  pablished  ia 
Paris.  The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  "  Neve 
Ltrres  de  la  Dignh^  et  de  TAceroissement  des  Sciences,  com* 
foaea  par  V^aneoit  Baaon,  Baron  de  Vemlam  et  Viconte  de 
•aint  Aubain,  et  tniduits  de  Latin  en  Francois  par  le  Blear 
#e  Oolefer,  Conseiller  et  Historiographe  da  Roy.  A  Paris, 
dies  Jaqoes  Dugast,  rue  Salnet  Jean  de  Beaavala,a  I'Otirier 
de  Robert  Bstlenne  et  en  sa  boutique  aa  baa  de  la  rue  de  la 
Barpe.  m.do.xxxii.  avec  privilege  do  Roy.*'— Of  this  edition 
Archbisliop  Tenlaoa  says,  **  This  work  liath  been  also  trans- 
lated into  Freneli,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Marqols  Fiat ;  but 
hi  H  there  are  many  things  wholly  omitted,  many  things  per- 
ftctly  mistaken,  and  some  things,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
teligion,  wttAilly  perverted.  Insomuch  tlut,  in  one  placa,  he 
aiSkea  bis  lovdshlp  to  magaHy  the  Legend:  a  book  sore  of 
little  credit  with  him,  when  he  thus  began  one  of  bis  es- 
says, '  I  l>ad  rather  believe  all  the  fkbles  in  the  Legend,  and 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  aniversal  ftame 
ItvlthoQtanlBd.*"    IhaveacopyoftMsedlttoa. 

A  letter  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  in  French,  to  the  Marquess  Flat, 
relatfaigtohte  Essays. 

Monsieur  1*  Ambassadeur  mon  File,— Voyaat  que  vostre 
aseellence  fkkt  el  trait  marlages,  non  sealement  eotra  lee 
frtaeas  d'Angletere  et  de  Prance,  mala  aossl  eatre  lea  Ian- 
fuea  (pois  que  fkictes  tradoire  non  liure  de  TAdvancement 
des  Sciences  en  Francois)  F  al  bien  vouhi  voua  envoyer,  fcc. 

Tliere  is  a  traaslatlon  into  French  to  the  edition  of  Lord 
•aeon's  works,  poblishea  to  the  eighth  year  of  the  French 
Bapablic.  The  following  is  the  tiUe  page  of  this  edition : 
^dBovres  de  Fran9ols  Bacon,  Cbanceller  d*  Angletaire ;  tra- 
4«fltes  par  Ant.  La  Salle ;  avec  des  notes  critiques,  histori- 
-taas  et  littcralraa.  Tome  premier.  A  Dijon,  de  I'Imprl- 
parte  de  L.  N.  Fraatin,  an  8  de  la  Republlque  Franfalse." 

Da  AvoMBims— Latin. 

'  16S ....  Fblio  . . .  Havlland  ....  London  . . . .  Isl  edit. 

ISM 4to Mettayer  ....  Paris Sd  edit. 

MB FoHo . . .  Haviland London  . . .  .Sd  edit. 

1645 ISmo . . .  Moirardam  . .  Dutch 4th  edit. 

KISS ....  ISuio  . . .  Wynyard  . . .  Dutch 5th  edit. 

l«ei ISmo . . .  Raveslein . . .  DuMh  • 6lb  adit. 

1785 8v« Gerard  .^...  Venice 7thadit. 

1779  . .  * .  8vo  . . . .  Suhel  .^  . . . .  Wirceburgi .  8th.  3  vols. 
18» . . . .  8vo RiegelH Nuremberg  .Mh.  t  vols. 

TmiBlatlaoa. 

ll40....BB«Hsh.O.Wala....  Oilbrd . . . .  Pbllo. 

1«M Bafllah .  O.  Wats Laadoa . . .  .FoUo. 

IttI Freaeh  .  Dagast Paris 4to. 

-Qthyear 
Bap.... 


hlslKrfy  was  ledaosd 4o boiies»  and  his  bones  al- 
most to  dust  For  though  the  earth  in  the  cin»- 
cel  of  Lutterworth,  ia  LeicestershhSv  wbei^  hm 
was  interred,  hath  not  so  quick  a  digestion  widi 
the  earth  of  Aceldama,  to  consume  flesh  in  twen- 
ty-four hours,  yet  such  the  appetite  thereof,  and 
all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small  vevsi^ 
sions  of  a  body  after  so  many  years.  But  bow 
such  the  spleen  of  the  council  of  Oonstance,  as 
they  not  only  cnised  his  memory  sa  dying  an  ob- 
stinate heretic,  but  ordered  tliat  his  bones  (with 
this  charitable  caution,— if  it  may  be  discerned 
from  the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people)  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  off  from  any 
Christian  burial.  In  obedience  hereunto,  Richard 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Diccesan  of  Lutter- 
worth, sent  his  officers,  vultures  with  a  quick  sight 
scent  at  a  dead  carcass,  to  ongrave  him.  Accord- 
ingly to  Lutterworth  they  come ;  summer,  com- 
missary, official,  chancellor,  proctors,  doctors, 
and  their  servants,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the 
body  would  not  bold  out  a  bone  amongst  so  many 
hands,  take  what  was  left  out  of  the  grave,  and 
burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a 
neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by.  Thus 
this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
seas,  they  into  the  main  ocean;  and  thus  fh» 
ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his 
doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world 
over.** 

If  Bacon  had  completed  his  Intended  work 
upon  «« Sympathy  and  Antipathy,**  the  constant 
antipathy  of  ignorance  to  intellect,  originating 
sometimes  in  the  painful  feeling  of  inferiority, 
sometimes  in  the  fear  of  worldly  injury,  but 
always  in  the  influence  of  some  passion  mors 
powerful  than  the  love  of  truth,  would  not  havt 
escaped  his  notice. 

In  this  year  he  also  published  his  History  of 
Life  and  Death,  which,  of  all  his  works,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary,  both  for  the  extent  of  his 
views,  and  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  each 
part  is  investigated.  It  is  addressed,  not,  to 
use  bis  own  expression,  <*  to  the  Adonises  of  llt^ 
ratnre,  but  to  Hercules^s  followers ;  that  is,  the 
more  severe  and  laborious  inquirers  into  truth:** 

Upon  his  entrance,  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  on  the  science  of  human  nature,  he 
says,  **  The  knowledge  of  man,  although  only  e 
portion  of  knowledge  in  the  continent  of  nature, 
is  to  man  the  end  of  all  knowledge  :**  and,  in 
furtherance  of  this  opinion,  he  explains  that  the 
object  of  education  ought  to  be  knowledge  and 
improvement  of  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Of  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  the  body, 
that,  **  while  sojourning  in  this  wilderness,  and 
travelling  to  the  land  of  promise,  our  vestments 
should  be  preserved,**  he  is  incessant  in  his  ob- 
ssrvatioDS.   He  divides  the  subject  into 
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r  1.  The  presoTTition  of  HMltii. 
Health.   <  2.  The  care  of  Diseases* 
S.  Strensrth.  (^3.  The  prolongation  of  Life. 

3.  Beaaty. 

4.  Pleasure. 


His  History  of  Life  and  Death  may  be  regarded 
••  a  treatise  apon  the  art  of  Presenration  of 
Health,  and  Prolongation  of  Life. 

As  a  foundation  of  his  inToetigations  he  con- 
siders, 


{ 


1st.  The  caases  of  the  eonaumption  of  the 

body. 
Sdly.  The  modes  ofrepanUion, 


(H  eormunpiion  he  says  there  are  two  causes :  the 
depredation  of  vital  spirit  and  the  depredation  of 
ambient  air;  and  if  the  action  of  eitAar  of  these 
•gents  can  be  destroyed,  the  decomposition  is 
more  or  less  retarded,  as  in  bodies  enclosed  in 
wax  or  coffins,  where  the  action  of  the  external 
air  is  excluded :  and  when  the  action  of  6o/A  these 
causes  can  be  prevented,  the  body  defies  decom 
position,  as  in  bricks  and  burnt  bodies,  where  the 
▼ital  air  is  expelled  by  exposure  of  the  clay  to  the 
ambient  air,  and  afterwards  by  fire;  or  as  a  fly  in 
amber,  more  beautifully  entombed  than  an  Egyp- 
tian monarch. 

In  making  the  agenti  less  predatory,  and  the 
paiierUs  less  depredable,  the  science  of  the  re- 
tardation of  consumption  consequently  consists. 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
to  consider  how  these  objects  are  to  be  attained ; 
mnd,  having  considered  them,  he  proceeds  to  the 
doctrine  of  reparaHon^  both  of  the  fi;Ao/e  frame  and 
the  decayed  parU* 

His  History  of  Life  and  Death  contains  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spirit,  or  excitability, 
m  life,  which  he  notices  in  various  parts  of  his 
works. 

In  this  plaoe  more  cannot  be  attempted  than, 
•8  a  specimen  of  the  whole  of  this  important 
•ubjeot,  to  explain  one  or  two  of  the  positions. 

The  foundation  position  is,  that  *«  All  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  enveloped  with  the  grosser 
body.  There  is  no  known  body,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  earth,  without  its  spirit,  whethm'  it 
be  generated  by  the  attenuating  and  concocting 
power  of  the  celestial  warmth,  or  otherwise ;  for 
tiie  pores  of  tangible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum,  but 
either  contain  air,  or  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  sub- 
•tadbe ;  and  this  not  a  vis,  an  energy,  or  a  fiction, 
bat  a  real,  subtile,  and  invisible,  and,  therefore, 
neglected  body,  circumscribed  by  place  and  di- 
mension.*' 

This  doctrine  is  thus  stated  in  the  Excursion : 

Ta  every  Ibra  of  ketag  ie  •mlg»9i 
Am  eKief  prteetple,  kowe'er  reaevei 

I  m4  obtervMloo )  H  eehelile 


Is  an  thiace>  <■  •»  Mtoree,  la  the  elan 
Ofssi 


la  flower  asd  tf«e,aai  eveiypeMly  ale«e 
That  paves  the  brooks,  tke  sCatioaary  roeka, 
Tbe  movloff  waters  and  the  iavisible  ak. 
Wbate'er  esiscs  hath  propertlee  tkat  apreai 
Beyond  itseir,  ooamuuikatlDC  good, 
A  simple  blessing  or  with  evil  nOxed : 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insalated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude :  ftom  link  to  link 
It  drcalatee,  tbe  ao«l  of  aU  the  worlds.'* 

As  another  specimen,  the  mode  of  explainin|^ 
the  condensation  of  spirit  by  JUgkt  may  be  se- 
lected. 

The  q>irit,  he  says,  is  condensed  by  fligfatr— 
cold, — appeasing,  and  quelling.  <  The  condensa- 
tion by  JUght  is  when  there  is  an  antipathy  be-^ 
tween  the  spirit  and  the  body  upon  which  it  acts ; 
as,  in  opium,  which  is  so  exceedingly  powerful  ia 
condensing  the  spirit,  &at  a  grain  will  tranquO- 
lize  the  nerves,  and  by  a  few  grains  they  may  be 
so  compressed  as  to  be  irrecoverable.  The  touch- 
ed spirit  may  retreat  into  its  shell  for  a  time  or  fOT- 
ever:  or  it  may,  when  fainting,  be  recalled,  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulant,  as  surprise  from  « 
sudden  impulse ;  a  blow,  or  a  glass  of  water 
thrown  on  Uie  face ;  or  the  prick  of  a  pin,  or  tli« 
action  of  mind  on  mind. 

**  I  am  not  sick,  if  Bnitos  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour.** 

As  another  specimen,  his  sentiments  upon 
death,  the  decomposition  of  compounds,  may  be 
selected. 

In  his  doctrine  of  motion,  he  says,  «*The  poli- 
tical motion  is  that  by  which  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  restrained,  from  their  own  immediate  appetites 
or  tendencies,  to  unite  in  such  a  state  as  may  pre- 
serve the  existence  of  the  whole  body.  Thu8« 
the  spirit,  which  exists  in  all  living  bodies,  keeps, 
all  the  parts  in  due  subjection ;  when  it  escapeSt 
the  body  decomposes,  or  the  similar  parts  uniti- 
es metals  rust,  fluids  turn  sour ;  and,  in  animal8« 
when  the  spirit  which  held  the  parts  together  es- 
capes, all  things  are  dissolved,  and  return  to  their 
own  natures  or  principles :  the  oily  parts  to  them- 
selves, the  aqueous  to  themselves,  ^cc,  upos 
which  necessarily  ensues  that  odour,  that  unctnc^ 
sity,  that  confusion  of  parts,  observable  in  putre- 
faction.'* So  true  is  it,  that  in  nature  all  is 
beauty ;  that,  notwithstanding  our  partial  views 
and  distressing  associations,  ^e  forms  of  death* 
misshapen  as  we  suppose  them,  are  but  the  ten- 
dencies to  union  in  similar  natures. 

The  knowledge  of  this  science  Bacon  oonsideis 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  well-being : — thst 
the  action  of  the  spirit  is  the  cause  of  consumption 
and  dissolution; — is  the  agent  which  produces  all 
bodily  and  mental  effects  ^--inilnenees  the  will  in 
the  production  of  all  anisMl  motions,  as  in  tfas 
whale  and  the  elephant;— and  is  ^e  canse  of  all 
our  dMerfnlness  or  melanehdy :— that  ^  perfeo» 
tion  of  our  being  consists  in  tbs  proper  portisik 
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if  thb  i^nt  piopedy  aniflMted,  or  ^  prqwr  por- 
tion <^  ezdtabOity  properly  excited ;— that  its 
presence  is  life,  its  absence  death. 

This  subject,  deemed  of  such  importance  by 
Bacon,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi- 


Although  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  id 
tppaiently  a  separate  tract,  it  is  the  last  portion 
of  the  third  of  the  six  books  into  which  the  third 
part  of  the  Instanration  is  dirided,  which  are  the 
histories  of 

Ist.  The  Winds. 

3d.  Density  and  Rari^. 

3d.  Heavy  and  Light. 

4th.  Sympathy  and  Antipathy. 

5th.  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt. 

6th.  Life  and  Death. 

His  reason  for  the  publication  of  this  tract,  he 
dins  states :  <*  Although  I  had  ranked  the  History 
of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  among  my  six 
monthly  designations ;  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  in  which  the 
least  loss  of  time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious, 
to  invert  that  order." 

The  History,  which  was  published  in  Latin,  is 
inscribed  ^*To  the  present  age  and  posterity,  in 
the  hope  and  wish  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  com- 
mcn  good,  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians 
will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their 
times  wholly  in  the  sordid ness  of  cures,  neither 
be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will 
become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and 
renewing  the  life  of  man,  by  safe,  and  convenient, 
and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.'* 

This  was  the  last  of  his  philosophical  publica- 
tions during  his  life;  but  they  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  bis  labours,  which  are  thus  recorded  by 
Dr.  Rawley:— *«The  last  five  years  of  his  life, 
being  withdrawn  from  civil  affairs  and  from  an 
active  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  studies:  a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would 
often  speak  during  his  aotive-  life,  as  if  he  affected 
to  die  in  the  shadow,  and  not  in  the  light  Dur> 
ing  this  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
books  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin, 
which  I  will  enumerate,  as  near  as  I  can,  in  the 
just  order  wherein  they  were  vrritten. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 

Seventh. 
Abecedarium  Nature ;  or  a  Metaphysical  Piece. 
Historia  Ventorum. 
Historia  Vitas  et  Mortis. 
Historia  Densi,  et  Ran. 
Historia  Gravis  et  Levis. 
A  discourse  of  a  war  with  Spain* 
A  dialogue  touching  a  Holy  Wan 
The  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis. 


A  preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
.  The  beginning  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

De  Augmentis  Scientiarum:  or  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Liaming :  put  into  Latin,  with  seve- 
ral enrichments  and  enlargements. 

Counsels,  civil  and  moral;  or  his  book  of 
Essays,  likewise  enriched  and  enlarged. 

The  conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English 
verse. 

The  translation  into  Latin  of  the  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  of  the  Counsels^ 
civil  and  moral ;  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Holy 
War;  of  the  fable  of  the  New  Atlantis;  for 
the  benefit  of  other  nations. 

His  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientia  Vetermn. 

Inquisitio  de  Magneto. 

Topica  Inquisitioois  ;^de  Luce,  et  Lumioe. 

Lastly,  Sylva  Sylvarum ;  or  the  Natural  His- 
tory. 

<<  He  also  designed,  upon  the  motion  and  invi* 
tation  of  his  late  majesty,  to  have  written  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work 
perished  in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lend- 
ing him  life  to  proceed  further  upon  it  than  only 
in  one  morning's  work:  whereof  there  is  extant 
an  Ex  Ungue  Leonem.*' 

Such  were  his  works  during  the  short  period, 
when,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  he, 
fortunately  for  himself  and  society,  was  thrown 
from  active  into  contemplative  life;  into  that 
philosophical  seclusion,  where  he  might  turn  from 
calumny,  from  the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  civilized  Europe;  from  political 
rancour  and  threats  of  assassination,  to  the  peaceful 
safety  of  sequestered  life ;  from  the  hollow  com- 
pacts which  politicians  call  union,  formed  by 
expediency  and  dissolved  at  the  first  touch  of  inte- 
rest, to  the  enduring  joys  of  intellectual  and  virtu- 
ous friendship,  and  the  consolations  of  piety. 

These  blessings  he  now  enjoyed.  Eminent 
foreigners  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose  to  see  and 
discourse  with  him. 

Gondomar,  who  was  in  Spain,  wrote  to  express 
his  regard  and  respect,  with  lamentations  that  his 
public  duties  prevented  his  immediate  attendance 
upon  him  in  England. 

When  the  Marquis  d'Effiat  accompanied  the 
Princess  Henrietta-Maria,  wife  to  Cliaries  the 
First,  to  England,  he  visited  Lord  Bacon;  who, 
being  then  sick  in  bed,  received  him  with  the 
curtains  drawn.  *«You  resemble  the  angeU,'* 
said  that  minister  to  him : «« we  hear  those  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior 
to  mankind,  and  we  never  have  the  consolation 
to  see  them.''  *^  Your  kindness,^'  he  answered, 
«•  may  compare  me  to  an  angel,  but  my  infirmities 
tell  me  that  I  am  a  man."  In  this  interview  a 
friendship  originated  which  continued  during 
their  lives,  and  is  recorded  in  his  will,  where, 
(K) 
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t  bis  legadet  to  hit  friends,  he  ssjs,  ^  I 
giTe  anlo  the  right  honourahle  mj  worthy  friend, 
5ie  Marqois  Fiatt,  late  lord  ambassador  of  France, 
wof  books  of  orisons  or  psalms  cnrioosly  rhymed.*' 
As  a  parent  he  wrote  to  tlie  marqnis,  who  esteem- 
ed it  to  be  the  greatest  honour  conferred  upon 
liim  to  be  called  his  son.  He  caused  his  Essays 
and  treatise  De  Augmentis  to  be  translated  into 
French ;  and,  with  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  upon  his  return  to  France,  requested  and 
obtained  his  portrait. 

His  friendship  with  Sir  Julius  Cssar,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  continued  to  his  death* 

Selden,  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in 
this  land,  expressed  his  respect,  with  the  assu- 
iSBoe  that  **  never  was  any  man  mon  willing  or 
ready  to  do  your  lordship's  sernce  than  myself." 

Ben  Jonson*  not  in  general  too  profose  of 
praise,  says,  «*My  conceit  of  his  peison  was 
noTer  increased  toward  him  by  his  place  or  ho- 
nours ;  but  I  have  and  do  rererence  him  for  the 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself^  in  Aat 
he  seemed  to  me  erer  by  his  works  one  of  the 
greatest  men,  and  roost  worthy  (^admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  ages :  in  his  adversity,  1  ever 
ffuyed  that  God  would  give  him  strength,  for  great- 
ness he  could  not  want;  neither  could  I  condole 
in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  ac- 
cident could  do  harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to 
make  it  manifest." 

Sir  Thomas  Meautys  stood  by  him  to  his  death 
with  s  firmness  and  love  which  does  honour  to 
him  and  to  human  nature. 

His  exclusion  from  the  verge  of  the  court  had 
long  been  remitted ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1624,  the  whole  of  the  pariiamentary  sen- 
tence was  pardoned,  by  a  warrant  which  stated 
that,  **  calling  to  mind  the  former  good  services 
of  tbe  Lord  St  Albans,  and  how  well  and  profi- 
tably he  hath  spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  we 
are  pleased  to  remove  from  him  that  blot  of 
ignomidy  which  yet  reraaineth  upon  him,  of  in- 
capacity and  disablement;  aud  to  remit  to  him 
all  penalties  whatsoever  infiicted  by  that  sentence. 
Having  therefore  formerly  pardoned  his  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon  of  the  whole  sentence." 

This  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  king's  acts,  who 
thus  faithfully  performed,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  all  his  promises.  He  died  at  Theobalds, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1625. 

His  lordship  was  summoned  to  parliament  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  bat  was  prevented,  by  his 
infirmities,  from  again  taking  his  seat  as  a  peer. 

Though  Lord  Bacon's  constitution  had  never 
been  strong,  his  temperance  and  management  of 
his  health  seemed  to  promise  old  age,  which  his 
unbounded  knowledge  and  leisure  for  speculation 
could  not  fail  to  render  useful  to  the  world  and 
glorious  to  himself!  The  retiiemenl,  which  in  all 


tbe  dittraotioiis  of  pdities  refreshed  and  nottioM' 
him,  was  once  more  his  own,  and  nature,  wbmk 
he  worshipped,  sprsad  her  vast  untrodden  ftMrn 
before  him,  where,  with  science  as  bis  hand-^ 
maid,  he  might  wander  at  his  will;  but  the  ex- 
peotatiotas  of  the  learned  world  and  ttte  hopes  oT 
his  devoted  friends  were  all  blighted  by  a  por^ 
ceptible  decay  of  his  health  and  strength  in  tti» 
beginning  of  the  sickly  year  of  16S15. 

During  this  year  his  publications  were  limiteii 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  Essays,  a  small  volume  oC 
Apophthegms,  the  production,  as  a  recreation  te 
sickness,  of  a  morning's  dictation,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English 
verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  divine  and  poet* 
his  friend,  the  learned  and  religions  George 
Herbert.  This  was  the  last  exercise,  in  the  tioM 
of  his  illness,  of  his  picas  mind(  and  a  mora 
pious  mind  never  existed. 

There  is  scareely  a  line  of  his  works  in  which 
a  deep,  awftil,  religious  feeling  is  not  mani^ssted* 
It  is  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  his  Confessioii 
of  Faith,  of  which  Dr.  Rawley  says,  «*  For  that 
trsatise  of  his  lordship's,  inscribed,  A  Confession 
of  the  Faith,  I  have  ranked  that  in  the  cloee  of 
this  whole  volume ;  thereby  to  demonstrate  tothe- 
worid  that  he  was  a  master  in  divinity,  as  well  aa. 
in  philoB<^hy  or  politios,  and  that  he  was  versed 
no  less  in  the  saving  knowledge  than  in  ttie  uni» 
venal  and  adorning  knowledges;  for  though  he 
composed  the  same  many  yeare  before  his  death» 
yet  I  thought  that  to  be  the  fittest  place,  as  the 
most  acceptable  incense  unto  God  of  the  faith 
wherein  he  resigned  his  breath ;  the  crowning  of  alt 
his  other  perfections  and  abilities ;  and  the  best 
perfume  of  his  name  to  the  world  after  his  deatfu 
This  confession  of  his  faith  doth  abundantly  tes- 
tify that  he  was  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hopo 
which  was  in  him." 

It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  one  of  the  most 
deep  thinking  of  men  said  of  himself,  «^  For  my 
religion,  though  there  be  several  oireumstancee 
that  might  persaade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, 
yet,  in  despite  thereof,  I  dare,  without  usurpation^ 
assume  the  honourable  style  of  a  Christian ;  not 
that  I  merely  owe  this  title  to  the  font,  my  edu- 
cation, or  clime  wherein  I  was  bom,  but  having, 
in  my  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment,  seen 
and  examined  all,  I  find  myself  bound  by  the 
principles  of  grace  and  the  law  of  mine  own 
reason  to  embrace  no  other  religion  than  this." 

From  his  Prayers,  found  after  his  death,  his 
piety  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have  the  same 
glory  around  them,  whether  they  are  his  suppli- 
cations as  a  student,  as  an  author,  or  as  a  pre- 
server, when  chancellor,  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  country. 

As  a  student,  he  prays,  that  he  may  not  be 
inflated  or  misled  by  the  vanity  which  makes 
mani  wise  in  his  own  conceit:  ««To  God  the  Fa^ 
ther«  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit,  we  put  forth 
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most  hnmble  and  hearty  supplieationB,  that  hu- 
iinan  things  may  not  prejodice  such  as  ais  diyine ; 
neither  that,  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of 
sense,  and  the  kindling  bf  a  greater  natural  light, 
any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night 
may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mys- 
ftries." 

As  an  author  he  prays  in  the  same  spirit: 
^Thou,  O  Father,  who  gavest  the  risible  light  as 
the  first-bom  of  thy  creatures,  and  didst  pour  into 
man  the  intellectual  light  as  the  top  and  consum- 
mation of  thy  workmanship,  be  pleased  to  protect 
and  gorem  this  work,  which,  coming  from  thy 
goodness,  retumeth  to  thy  glory .*^ 

The  same  spirit  did  not  forsake  him  when 
chancellor :  **  Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  mer- 
ciful Father  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  my 
Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Remember,  O  Lord, 
how  thy  serrant  hath  walked  before  thee:  re- 
member what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath 
been  principal  in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  thy 
assemblies :  I  have  mourned  for  the  divisions  of 
Ihy  church :  I  have  delighted  in  the  brightness  of 
thy  sanctuary.  This  vine,  which  thy  right-hand 
hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed 
unto  thee  that  it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter 
rain ;  and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  the 
seas  and  to  the  floods.  Thy  creatures  have  been 
my  books,  but  thy  Scriptures  much  more.  I  have 
sought  thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens,  but 
I  have  found  thee  in  thy  temples.'* 

Hie  same  holy  feeling  appears  in  all  his  im- 
portant works.  The  preface  to  his  Instauratio 
Magna  opens  and  concludes  with  a  prayer.  The 
treatise  ««De  Augmentis  Scientiarum'*  abounds 
with  religious  sentiments,  contains  two  tracts, 
one  upon  natural,  the  other  upon  revealed  religion, 
4*  the  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours,''  and 
concludes,  ^*  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  quaeque 
maxims  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  se- 
visse  posteris  et  Deo  immortali:  cujus  numen 
snpplex  precor,  per  filium  suum  et  servatorem 
nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce  similes  intellectus  hn- 
mani  victimas,  religions  tanquam  sale  respersas, 
et  glorie  sus  immolatas,  propitius  accipere  dig- 
netur.*^  In  the  midst  of  bis  profound  reasoning 
in  the  Novum  Organum,  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  his  opinion  of  our  incorporeal  nature  is  dis- 
closed. And  the  third  part  of  Uie  Instauration 
concludes  thus :  <^  Deus  Universi  Conditor,  Con- 
servator, InstauratOT,  hoc  opus,  et  in  ascensione 
ad  gloriam  suam,  et  in  descensione  ad  bonum 
humanum  pro  sua  erga  homines,  benevolentia,  et 
misericordia,  protegat  et  regat,  per  Filium  suum 
unicorn,  nobiscum  Deum." 

In  his  minor  publications  the  same  piety  may 
be  seen.  It  appears  in  the  Meditationes  Saer» ; 
in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients ;  in  the  fables  of 
Pan,  of  Prometheus,  of  Pentheus,  and  of  Cupid : 
in  various  parts  of  the  Essays,  but  particularly  in 
the  Essay  on  Atheism  and  Goodness  of  Nature: 


in  the  New  Atlantis :  in  his  tract  <«  De  prineipiis,*^ 
and  the  tmct,  entitled  ^•'nie  Conditions  of  EiM- 
ties.'* 

There  is  a  tract  entitled  ^^The  Characters  of  h 
believing  Christian,  in  paradoxes  and  seeming 
contradictions,"  which  is  spurious. 

Such  are  his  religious  sentiments  in  different 
parts  of  his  works  t  but  they  are  not  confined  to 
his  publications.  They  appear  where,  according 
to  his  own  doctrine,  our  opbions  may  always  bd 
discovered,  in  his  f^uniliar  letters,  in  the  testimony 
of  his  friends,  in  his  unguarded  observations,  and 
in  his  will. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  imprisoned  for  reli* 
gion,  he  says,  **  I  pray  God,  who  understandeth 
us  all  better  than  we  understand  one  another,  cok^ 
tain  you,  even  as  I  hope  he  will,  at  the  least*, 
within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and 
natural  piety  towards  your  country.'*  In  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  says,  *«  Amongst  consolations,  it. 
is  not  the  least  to  represent  to  a  man's  self  like 
examples  of  calami^  in  others.  In  this  kind  of 
consolation  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  myselC. 
though,  as  a  Christian,  I  have  tasted,  through 
God's  great  goodness,  ojf  higher  remedies." 

In  his  essay  on  Atheism  there  is  an  observationt 
which  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer  hasty 
and  nnguard^,  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
philosophy,  and  at  variance  with  his  own  doo^ 
trines.  It  was  written,  not  in  prostration  to  any 
idol,  but  from  his  horror  of  the  barren  and  deso- 
late minds  that  are  continually  saying,  **  There  is 
no  God,"  and  his  preference,  if  compelled  to 
elect,  of  the  least  of  two  enors.  «*  I  had  rather,'*' 
he  says,  **  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and 
the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni- 
versal frame  is  without  a  mind." 

As  knowledge  consists  in  understanding  the 
sequence  of  events,  or  cause  and  effect,  he  knew 
that  errdr  must  exist,  not  only  from  our  ignorance, 
but  from  our  knowledge  of  immediate  causes. 

In  the  infancy  of  his  reason,  man  ascribes 
events  to  chance,  or  to  a  vnrong  natural  cause,  or 
to  the  immediate  interference  of  a  superior  bene- 
volent or  malevolent  being;  and,  having  formed 
an  opinion,  he  entrenches  himself  within  its  nar> 
row  boundaries,  or  is  indolently  content  without 
seeking  for  any  remote  cause,  but  philosophy  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  antecedent  in  the  chain 
of  events,  and  looks  up  to  the  first  cause. 

This  stopping  at  second  causes,  the  property 
of  animals  and  of  ignorance,  always  diminishes 
as  knowledge  advances.  Great  intellect  cannot 
be  severed  from  piety.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
wisest  of  men  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  living  Crod* 

The  philosopher  who  discovered  the  immediate 
cause  of  lightning  was  not  inflated  by  his  beau- 
tiful discovery :  he  was  conscious  of  the  power 
**  which  dwelleth  in  thick  darkness,  and  sendeth. 
out  lightning  like  arrows." 
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The  philosof  her  who  dtscorered  ihe  immediate 
eause  of  the  rainbow  did  not  rest  in  the  proximate 
eause,  bat  raised  his  thoughts  to  Him  who  placeth 
his  bow  in  the  heavens.  '^Yery  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof:  it  compasseth  the  heaven 
about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hand  of  the 
Most  High  hath  bended'it.'* 

Hence,  therefore,  Bacon  said  in  his  youth,  and 
repeated  in  his  age,  *^  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and 
a  conclusion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  of  man  to  atheism,  but  a  farther  proceeding 
therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  reli- 
gion; for  in  the  entrance  of  philosophy,  when 
the  second  causes,  which  are  next  unto  the 
sensrs,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of  man, 
if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some 
oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of 
causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence ;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily 
believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature^s  chain 
must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter^  chair." 

The  testimony  of  his  friends  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture. His  chaplain  and  biographer.  Dr.  Rawley, 
says,  »*That  this  lord  was  religious  and  conver- 
sant with  God,  appeareth  by  several  passages 
throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
Ho  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would 
permit  him,  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  to  hear 
sermons;  to  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and 
died  in  the  true  faith  established  in  the  Church 
of  England.'* 

His  will  thus  opens :  *«I  bequeath  my  soul  and 
body  into  the  hands  of  God  by  the  blessed  oblation 
of  my  Saviour;  the  one  at  the  time  of  my  dissolu- 
tion, the  other  at  the  time  of  my  resurrection.**--- 
Such  are  the  proofs  of  his  religious  opinions. 

His  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  last  of  his 
literary  labours. 

In  the  autumn,  he  retired  to  Gorhambury. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Palmer. 

Good  Mr.  Palmer : — ^I  thank  God,  by  means  of 
tlie sweet  air  of  the  country,  I  have  obtained  some 
degree  of  health.  Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought 
I  would  salute  you ;  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this 
solitary  time  and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you 
kow  the  world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly 
manner  heretofore.  Fare  ye  well,  most  heartily. 
Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 
Fb.  St.  Alban. 

OorhambMrj,  Oct.  SB,  lOSS. 

In  November  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

The  severe  winter  which  fbllowed  the  infec- 
tious summer  of  this  year  brought  him  very  low. 

On  the  1 9th  of  December  he  made  his  will. 

In  the  spring  of  1636  hia  strength  and  spirits 


revived,  and  he  returned  to  hia  favourite  teelnsum 
in  Gray*s  Inn,  from  whence,  on  the  dd  of  Aprils 
either  in  his  way  to  Gorhambury,  or  when  making 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  with  Dr.  Wither- 
bone,  the  king's  physician,  it  occurred  to  him,  as 
he  approached  Highgate,  the  snow  lying  on  the 
ground,  that  it  might  be  deserving  consideration* 
whether  flesh  might  not  be  preserved  as  well  in 
snow  as  in  salt ;  and  he  resolved  immediately  to  tij 
the  experiment.  They  alighted  out  of  the  coach* 
and  went  into  a  poor  woman's  house  at  tlie  bottom 
of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  stuffed 
the  body  with  snow,  and  my  lord  did  help  to  do 
it  himself.  The  snow  chilled  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately fell  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  could  not 
return  to  Gray's  Inn,  but  was  taken  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  house,  at  Highgate,  where  he  was  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  but  it  was  damp,  and  bad  not 
been  slept  in  for  a  year  before. 

Whether  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  or  Dr.  Rawley 
could  be  found  does  not  appear ;  but  a  messenger 
was  immediately  sent  to  his  relation,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  the  charitable  Sir  Julius  Caesar* 
then  grown  so  old,  that  he  was  said  to  be  kept 
alive  beyond  nature*s  course,  by  the  prayers  of 
the  many  poor  whom  he  daily  relieved.  He  in- 
stantly attended  his  friend,  who,  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  unable  to  hold 
a  pen,  could  still  exercise  his  lively  fancy.  Ho 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Arundel : 

**  My  very  good  Lord, 

**  I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajos 
Plinios  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  between  London  and  Highgate  I  was  taken 
with  such  a  fit  of  casting  as  I  knew  not  whether 
it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or  cold,  or 
indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But  when  I 
came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not  able  to 
go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  tci  take  up  my 
lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is  very 
careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  tome;  and 
1  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome  which  I 
am  sare  you  give  me  to  it. 

*<  I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with  this 
fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen.'* 

This  was  his  last  letter.  He  died  in  the  arms 
of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  early  on  the  morning  of  Eastei 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 
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Ok  flpeavg  Ui^mllt  bi^wkh  to  Iw  b«Ei6d  at  St 
AlboM  tbns  appon:  ^For  nj  bmtl^I  desiie  it 
nay  be  in  Sl  HiehafiTfl  dunok,  new  St  Albana: 
Ifaere  wae  my  mother  tneuriedy  and  ii  is  the  pai^sh 
eharob  of  my  manaion4io«ee  of  Gorhanboryt  uid 
il  is  tlie  only  Christian  chordi  witkin  the  walla 
of  Old  Veralam.*' 

Of  his  faneial  no  aoeoont  ean  be  loond,  nor  is 
tbeie  any  trace  of  the  aite  of  the  koiiee  where  he 
died. 

He  is  bnried  in  the  aame  grave  with  hia  motfier, 
k  SC  Btiohael'a  ehuroh. 

On  hia  monument  he  is  repieaeoted  aitting  in 
eontaniplatienf  hia  hand  aiipp(Hrting  hia  head. 

lEAircaCUS  BACOH.  BABO  OE  VKBULA.  s""'  ll^n>  flC**": 

aau  vonoBiBus  titulis. 

SCUEBTUaUM  LUBCCV.  FAOyiTDLB  LCX. 

SIC  8IDBBAT : 

qm  P08TQUAM  OMNIA  MATlFaAUS  aAPIKimJB 

BT  CIYUdS  ARCAKA  ETOLTISSBT 

KATURJB  DBCRBTUM  BXPLBTIT 

COMPOeiTA  SOLTANTUa. 

AH*  nm  mbcoti 

ATAfUm 
.    TAMTl    Timl 


THOMAS  MSAVm 

mirmwrrma  euLTon 
oarimcTi  AnMiBAToa 

HF 

Thta  Bionuienft,  ereeted  by  hia  hkikhi 
tKy,  hsa  tranuaitted  to  poaleiity  the  image  of  hia 
pmsen;  and,  thoogh  no  atatiee^ttM  repweoiithie 
mind,  his  attitude  of  deep  and  tnw|«il  Ibeaght 
wnnt  be  aeen  withoot  eoMtion. 

No  aeolptmed  form  gi^ea  tiie  lineamenla  ef  Bn 
Thenas  Meantya.  A  plain  atone  leeorda  the 
ftatytiiatbelieaathismaaler'sleet.  Moohtime 
will  not  paaa  away  befone  the  few  letters  whioh 
may  now  be  aeen  upon  his  giaTe  will  be  ^GB^ed. 
Hia  monument  will  be  foand  in  the  Teneraticm  of 
ate  times,  in  the  remembranoe  oi  hia  gratefal 
adberenoe  to  the  fallen  fortnnea  of.  hia  master, 
^that  he  loved  and  admired  him  in  life,  and 
baaaorsd  him  whisn  dead.*' 


CONCLUSION. 

In  his  annlyais  of  hwnan  natnie,  Baoon  eensi- 
dera  first  the  general  propertiea  of  amb,  and  then 
the  peculiar  propertiea  of  hia  body  ud  of  bis 
mind*  This  mode  may  be  adopted  in  reviewing 
hklile. 

He  waa  of  a  tampanment  of  the  most  delioato 
aeasibility :  ao  escttable,  as  te  be  afieetod  by  U^ 
aliffhtest  alteietlona  in  the  atmesphsia*  It  is 
piobable  that  ^m  temperament  of  genks  may 
■Mch  depend  upon  aneh  ptasaibili^,  and  thai  to 
Ibis  esnse  the  exeeUeneea  and  failvea  ef  Bnaen 

Vol.  I.— CI5) 


mayfjeqMollybetneed.  Hie  baaltii  wasidwnys 
delicate,  and,  to  uae  hia  own  expreeeion,  he  wM 
all  his  life  piiddering  with  phyeic. 

He  waa  of  a  middle  atature,  and  well  propel 
tioned;  his  featurea  were  handsome  and  expree- 
sive,  and  his  ooontmance,  until  it  waa  injured  by 
politica  and  worldly  warfare,  singularly  placid. 
There  ia  a  portrait  of  him  when  he  was  only 
eighteen  now  extant,  on  which  the  artist  has 
recorded  his  despair  of  doing  juatice  to  his  sub- 
ject by  the  inscription  "Si  tabula  daretor  dig- 
na,  animum  mallem.'*  His  portraits  diflEer  be- 
yond what  niay-be  oonaidered  a  feir  allowanoe 
for  the  varying  skill  of  the  artist,  or  the  natural 
ohangea  whioh  time  wrought  upon  his  person }  but 
none  of  them  ciontradict  the  deecription  given  by 
one  who  knew  him  well, «» that  he  had  a  spaeio^ 
foceheed  and  piercing  aye,  looking  upward  as  a 
soul  in  sublime  contemplation,  aconntonance  we»- 
thy  of  one  who  was  to  set  free  captive  philoeophy.** 

Hia  life  of  mind  was  never  exceeided,  perhaps 
never  equalled.    When  a  child, 

«lfo  clilldlih  play  to  him  WM  pletftof /' 


While  bis  companions  were  diverting  1 
ia  the  park,  he  was  oeespied  in  meiStatuig  npsM 
the  canses  of  the  ccIkms  snd  tlie  naiuie  of  imagi» 
nation.  In  afbf  life  he  wet  a  maakr  of  the  eeio 
enee  of  harmony,  and  the  lawa  of  imagination  he 
studied  with  peonliar  osie,  and  well  niideratoo4» 
The  aaroe.penetratien  heexianded  to  edoors,  and 
to  the  heavenly  bodice,  and  predicted  the  modea 
by  whkk  their  laws  would  he  disooveied,  and 
whieh,  alier  Ike  lapee  ef  a  eealniy,  weie  so  beantl^ 
faUy  ^oidated  by  Newtos. 

Tk^  extent  of  his  views  waa  immsnae.  Hs 
stood  OQ  a  dii^and  annreysd  tkewkele  ef  natois^ 
Hia  vigilant  obeervation  pf  what  we,  in  oomnuMl 
parianocr  call  tnfiee,  waa,  perhaps,  mors  sxtraor- 
dinaiy :  eeaioely  a  pebble  on  ^  ahore  eecaped 
hi«  aotioe.  It  ia  thus  that  geniua  ia,  from  ita  life 
of  mind,  attontive  to  all  thinga,  and,  from  aeeing 
real  union  in  the  apparent  diacrepandea  of  natara» 
dedooes  geneial  trutha  from  particular  inataaeasw 

Hia  powers  were  varied  and  in  great  perfection. 
His  senses  were  exqnisit^  acute,  and  he  uaed 
them  to  disatpato  illuaiona,  by  •«  holding  firm  to  tlM 
works  ef  God  and  to  the  aenee,  whioh  ia  Ged*s 
lamp,  IdMrrna  Deiy  tpiraeuhm  Aeswnik*' 

His  imagination  waa  firuitfal  and  vivid ;  but  hs 
understood  its  lawa,  and  governed  it  wi^  abss« 
Into  sway.  He  need  it  aa  a  philoaepher.  It 
never  had  preeedenee  in  his  mind,  butfeUowed-  in 
thetrainofbisieaaon.  With  bar  hnea,  her  formsi 
and  the  apirit  of  her  foroM,  he elethed  the  nakedi 
nesa  of  auatore  truth. 

He  was  careful  in  improving  tiie  excellenoesi 
and  in  diminishing  the  defeoto  of  hia  undetstand- 
ia^i  whether  from  innbilily  at  partfeukr  timea  le 
asf  mis  knewledga,  ck  inabili^  toaoquire  partis** 
Isr  sarta  of  knowledge. 

(k8) 
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Aa  to  tempofaiy  inabUi^,  his  gc^dbn  rales 
rw«re,  "  Ist,  Fix  good,  obliterate  bad  times.  3dly, 
In  stiidiesy  whatsoeTer  a  man  commandeth  npon 
bimselff  let  him  set  hours  for  it;  bat  whaterer  is 
agreeable  to  his  natare,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  hours,  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselTes." — He  so  mastered  and  snbdued  his 
mind  as  to  counteract  disinclination  to  study ;  and 
he  prerented  fotigoe  by  stopping  in  due  time :  by 
a  judicious  intermission  of  studies,  and  by  never 
plodding  upon  books ;  for,  although  he  read  inces- 
santly, he  winnowed  quickly.  Interruption  was 
only  a  diversion  of  study;  and  if  necessary,  he 
•ought  retirement 

Of  inabili^  to  acquire  particular  sorts  of  know- 
ledge he  was  scarcely  conscious.  He  was  inte- 
lested  in  all  truths,  and,  by  investigations  in  his 
youth  upon  subjects  from  which  he  was  averse, 
be  wore  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of  his  mind,  and 
made  it  pliant  to  all  inquiry.  He  contemplated 
nature  in  detail  and  in  mass :  he  contracted  the 
sight  of  his  mind  and  dilated  it. — He  saw  difier- 
ences  in  apparent  resemblances,  and  resemblances 
in  apparent  differences.— He  had  not  any  attach- 
ment either  to  antiquity  or  novelty.— He  prevented 
mental  aberration  by  studies  which  produced  fix- 
edness, and  fixedness  by  keeping  his  mind  alive 
and  open  to  perpetual  improvement. 

The  theory  of  memory  he  understood  and  ex- 
plained :  and  in  its  practice  he  was  perfect.  He 
knew  much,  and  wlwt  he  once  knew  he  seldom 
ieigot. 

In  his  compositions  his  first  object  was  elear- 
noss :  to  reduce  marvels  to  plain  things,  not  to 
inflate  plain  things  into  marvels.  He  vna  not 
attached  either  to  method  or  to  ornament,  although 
he  adopted  both  to  insure  a  favourable  reception 
iar  abstruse  troths. 

Such  is  a  feint  outline  of  his  mind,  which,  <<  like 
the  sun,  had  both  light  and  agility ;  it  knew  no 
fsst  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity :  it  did 
not  so  properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the  object; 
not  so  much  find,  as  make  things  intelligible. 
There  was  no  poring,  no  struggling  with  me- 
mory, no  straining  for  invention;  his  feculties 
were  quick  and  expedite :  they  were  ready  upon 
tiie  first  summons,  there  was  freedom  and  firm- 
BOSS  in  all  their  operations;  his  understanding 
oould  almost  pierce  into  future  contingents ;  his 
erajectures  improving  even  to  prophecy ;  he  saw 
oonsequents  yet  dormant  in  their  principles,  and 
effects  yet  unborn,  in  the  womb  of  their  causes." 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  such  a 
mind,  with  such  a  temperament,  was  not  altoge- 
ther devoted  to  eontemplation,  to  the  tranquil 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  calm  delights  of 
piely. 

That  in  his  yoath  he  should  quit  ^ese  pleasant 
paths  for  the  tronbels  and  trappings  of  public  life 
would  be  a  eanse  for  wonder,  if  it  were  not  re- 
membeied  that  man  amongst  men  is  a  social 


being ;  and,  however  he  may  abstract  himself  ia 
his  study,  or  climb  the  hill  above  him,  he  must 
daily  mingle  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
wiriies  and  affections.  He  was  cradled  in  poliy 
tics :  to  be  lord  keeper  was  the  boundary  of  the 
horizon  drawn  by  his  parents.  He  lived  in  aa 
age  when  a  young  mind  would  be  dazzled,  and  a» 
young  heart  engaged  by  the  gorgeous  and  chival* 
ric  style  which  pervaded  all  things,  and  which  m 
romantic  queen  loved  and  encouraged:  lifeseem-^ 
ed  a  succession  of  splendid  dramatic  sceneSt  and 
the  gravest  business  a  well  acted  court  masque;, 
the  mercenary  place-hunter  knelt  to  beg  a  fevour 
with  the  devoted  air  of  a  knight  errant ;  and  eves 
sober  citizens  put  on  a  clumsy  disguise  of  gal- 
lantry, and  compared  their  royal  mistress  to  Venus 
and  Diana.  There  was  nothing  to  revolt  a  young 
and  ingenuous  mind  :  the  road  to  power  was,  no 
doubt,  then  as  it  is  now ;  but,  covered  with  tapes- 
try and  strewed  with  flowers,  it  could  not  be 
suspected  that  it  was  either  dirty  or  crooked.  He 
had  also  that  common  failing  of  genius  and  ardent 
youth,  which  led  him  to  be  confident  of  hia 
strength  rather  than  suspicious  of  his  weakness; 
and  it  was  his  fevourite  doctrine,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  conduct  consists  in  the  union  <^ 
contemplation  and  action,  a  conjunction  of  the 
two  highest  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and 
contemplation,  and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civjl  so- 
ciety and  action;  but  he  should  have  recollected 
that  Jupiter  dethroned  Saturn,  and  that  civil 
afifairo  seldom  fail  to  usurp  and  take  captive  the 
whole  man.  He  soon  saw  his  error :  how  fhtile 
the  end,  how  unworthy  the  means !  but  he  was 
fettered  by  narrow  circumstances^  and  his  endea- 
voura  to  extricate  himself  were  vain. 

Into  active  life  he  entered,  and  carried  into  it 
his  powerful  mind  and  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
iosophy.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  sincere  in  his 
love  of  science,  intrepid  and  indefetigable  in  the 
pursuit  and  improvement  of  it :  his  philosophy  is, 
«« discover — improve.**  He  was  patientissimus 
veri.  He  was  a  reformer,  not  an  innovator.  His 
desire  was  to  proceed,  not  *«  in  aliud,**  but  •«  in  me- 
lius.*' His  motive  was  not  the  love  of  excelling^ 
but  the  love  of  excellence.  He  stood  on  such  a 
height  that  popular  praise  or  dispraise  could  not 
reach  him. 

He  was  a  eauUoui  reformer;  quick  to  hear, 
slow  to  speak.  «*Use  Argus's  hundred  eyes 
before  you  raise  one  of  Briareus's  hundred  hands,'* 
was  his  maxim. 

He  was  a  gradual  reformer.  He  thought  that 
reform  ought  to  be,  like  the  advances  of  natare, 
scarce  discernible  in  its  motion,  but  only  visible 
in  its  issue.  His  admonition  v/as,  ^  Let  a  living 
spring  constantly  flow  into  the  stagnant  waters." 

He  was  a  eor^Uent  reformer.  «« I  have  held  up 
a  light  in  the  obscurity  of  philosophy,  which  will 
be  seen  centuries  sAer  I  am  dead.  It  will  be 
seen  amidst  the  ersotum  of  temples,  tombs,  psr 
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Itees,  tiieatres,  bridges,  makiiig  noble  n»dt,  eat- 
lii^  canals,  grsntiBg  mnltiUide  of  chaitera  and 
libtttaes  for  comfort  of  decayed  companies  and 
cofporations :  the  foondaticm  of  colleges  and  lee- 
tores  for  learning  and  the  edaeation  of  yoath; 
fomndations  and  institatlons  of  orders  and  fratei^ 
nitiee  for  nobility,  enterprise, and  obedience;  bat, 
shore  aU,  the  esteblishing good  laws  for  the  regu- 
btion  of  tlie  kingdom  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world." 

He  was  9,  permanent  reformer. — He  knew  that 
wise  reform,  instead  of  palliating  a  complaint, 
looks  at  the  real  cause  of  the  malady.  He  con- 
coned  with  his  opponent,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in 
saying,  «•  Si  quid  mores  a  prinoipio  moreas.  £r- 
rores  ad  principia  referre  est  refellere.**  His  opi- 
mon  was,  that  he  **  who,  in  the  cure  of  politic  or 
of  natural  disorders,  shall  rest  himself  contented 
with  second  causes,  witliont  setting  forth  in  di- 
ligent traTel  to  search  for  the  original  source  of 
eril,  doth  resemble  the  slothful  husbandman,  who 
moweth  down  the  heads  of  noisome  weeds,  when 
he  should  carefully  pull  up  the  roots ;  and  the 
work  shall  ewer  be  to  do  again." 

.Cautious,  gradual,  permanent  reform,  from  the 
love  of  excellence,  is  eyer  in  the  train  of  know- 
ledge.   They  are  the  tests  of  a  true  reformer. 

Such  were  the  principles  which  he  carried  into 
law  and  into  politics. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  looked  with  micrescopic  eye 
into  its  subtleties,  and  soon  made  great  proficience 
in  the  science.  He  was  actire  in  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties:  and  published  yarious 
works  upon  different  parts  of  the  law.  In  his 
offices  of  solicitor  and  attorney-general,  **  when 
he  was  called,  as  he  was  of  the.  king's  council 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  crimi- 
nals or  capitals,  he  was  nerer  of  an  insulting  and 
domineering  nature  over  them,  but  always  tender- 
hearted, and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties,  though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them 
home,  but  yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  ex- 
ample with  the  eye  of  severity,  but  upon  the 
person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion.'* 

As  ajadge,itbas  never  been  pretended  that  any 
decree  made  by  him  was  ever  reversed  as  unjust. 

As  a  patron  of  preferment,  his  favourite  maxim 
was,  *«  Detur  digniori,  qui  beneiicium  digno  dat 
omnes  obligat*' 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
public  exertions.  «*Men  think,*'  be  said,  •«! 
cannot  continue  if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself 
with  business ;  but  my  account  is  made.  The 
duties  of  life  are  more  than  Hfe ;  and  if  I  die  now, 
I  shall  die  before  the  world  is  weary  of  me, 
which  in  our  times  is  somewhat  rare.** 

His  love  of  reform,  his  master  passion,  mani- 
Tested  itself  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  lawyer; 
but,  before  he  attempted  any  change,  he,  with  his 
nsual  caution,  said,  «•  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  arts  and  civil  affairs;  arts  and  sciences 


sheiild  ba  like  mines,  resonnding  on  sll  sides 
with  new  works,  and  further  progress :  but  it  is 
not  good  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
the  necessity  be  argent  or  the  utility  evident;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  is  the  reformation  that 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of 
change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.'* 

The  desire  to  change  he  always  regarded  with 
great  jealousy.  He  knew  that  in  its  worst  form 
it  is  the  tool  by  which  demagogues  delude  and 
mislead ;  and  in  its- best  form,  when  it  originates 
in  benevolence  and  a  love  of  truth,  it  is  a  passion 
by  which  kind  intention  has  rushed  on  with  such 
fearless  impetuosity,  and  wisdom  been  hurried  into 
such  lamentable  excess :  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
a  contempt  of  authority,  and  so  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  private 
judgment:  a  dislike  of  all  established  forms, 
merely  because  they  are  established,  and  of  the 
old  paths,  merely  because  they  are  old :  it  has 
such  tendency  to  go  too  far  rather  than  not  far 
enough;  that  this  great  man,  conscious  of  the 
blessings  of  society,  and  of  the  many  perplexities 
which  accompany  even  the  most  beneficial  altera- 
tions, always  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  love 
of  change,  whether  it  existed  in  himself  or  in 
others.  In  his  advice  to  Sir  George  Yilliers  he 
said, — «  Merit  the  admonition  of  the  wisest  of 
men :  *  My  son,  fear  God  and  the  king,  and  med- 
dle not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change.*  ** 

As  a  statesman  his  first  wish  was,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  to  preserve ;  the  next,  to 
improve  the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  his  endeavours  to  improve  England  and 
Scotland  he  was  indefatigable  and  successful. 
He  had  no  sooner  succeeded  than  he  immediately 
raised  his  voice  for  oppressed  Ireland,  with  aa 
earnestness  which  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  for 
her  sufferings.  "Your  majesty,**  he  said,  "ac- 
cepted my  poor  field-fruits  touching  the  union,  but 
let  me  assure  you  that  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  well  united,  will  be  a  trefoil  worthy  to  be 
worn  in  your  crown.  She  is  blessed  with  all  the 
dowries  of  nature,  and  with  a  race  of  generous  and 
noble  people ;  but  the  hand  of  man  does  not  unite 
with  the  hand  of  natu^.  The  harp  of  Ireland  is 
not  strung  to  concord.  It  is  not  attuned  with  the 
harp  of  David  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  of 
superstition,  or  the  harp  of  Orpheus  i^  casting  out 
desolation  and  barbarism.*' 

In  these  reforms  he  acted  with  his  usual  caution* 
He  looked  about  him  to  discover  the  straight  and 
right  way,  and  so  to  walk  in  it.  He  stood  on  such 
an  eminence,  that  his  eye  rested  not  upon  small 
parts,  but  comprehended  the  whole.  He  stood  on 
the  ancient  way.  He  saw  this  happy  country^ 
the  mansion-house  of  liberty.  He  saw  the  order 
and  beauty  of  her  sacred  buildings,  the  learning 
and  piety  of  her  priests,  the  sweet  repose  and  holy 
quiet  of  her  decent  Sabbaths,  and  that  best  sacrifice 
of  humble  and  simple  devotion,  more  acceptablo 
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than  the  ibe  of  the  teiiipl»«  whfeh  went  not  out  by 
day  or  by  night  He  eaw  it  in  the  lordiness  of 
hi8  own  beautifTil  deseription  of  the  blessings  of 
gorerament.  «*In  Orpheus's  theatre  all  beasts 
and  birds  assembled,  and,  forgetting  their  sereral 
appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening  to 
tiie  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp,  the  sound  whereof 
no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder 
noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature ; 
wherein  is  aptly  described  the  nature  and  eondi- 
tion  of  men :  who  are  full  of  sarage  and  unre- 
claimed desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  rcTenge,  which 
as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to 
religion]  sweetly  touched  witii  eloquence,  and 
persuasion  of  books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so 
long  is  society  and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  these 
instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult 
make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  into 
anarchy  and  confusion." 

In  grradual  reform  of  the  law,  his  exertions 
were  indefatigable.  He  suggested  improvements 
both  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law :  he  proposed 
to  reduce  and  compile  the  whole  law ;  and  in  a 
tract  upon  universal  justice^  <«  Leges  Legum,"  he 
planted  a  seed  which,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  not  been  dormant,  and  is  now  Just  appearing 
above  the  surface.  He  was  thus  attentive  to  the 
ultimate  and  to  the  immediate  improvement  of  the 
law :  the  ultimate  improvement  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  ^  Veritas  temporis 
fiUa  dicitnr,  non  authoritatis  :**  the  immediate 
improvement  upon  the  knowledge  by  its  professors 
in  power,  of  the  local  law,  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation, and  gfeneral  science. 

So  this  must  ever  be.  Knowledge  cannot  exist 
without  the  love  of  improvement.  The  French 
chancellors,  D*Aguesseau  and  L'H6pital,  were 
unwearied  in  their  exertions  to  improve  the  law ; 
and  three  works  upon  imaginary  governments, 
the  Utopia,  the  Atlantis,  and  the  Armata,  were 
written  by  English  chancellors. 
*  So  Sir  William  Grant,  the  reserved,  intellectual 
master  of  the  rolls,  struck  at  the  root  of  sangui- 
nary punishment,  when,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy,  he  said, »' Crime  is  prevented,  not  by 
fear,  but  by  recoiling  from  the  act  with  horror, 
which  is  generated  by  the  union  of  law,  morals, 
and  religion*  With  us  they  do  not  unite ;  and 
our  laws  are  a  dead  letter." 

So,  too,  by  the  exertions  of  the  philosophic  and 
benevolent  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  public  as  nature,  and  not  ter^ 
minated  in  any  private  design,  the  criminal  law 
has  been  purified ;  and,  instead  of  monthly  mas- 
sacres of  young  men  and  women,  we,  in  our  noble 
times,  have  lately  read  that  <*  there  has  not  been 
one  execution  in  London  during  the  present  shrie- 
valty."— With  what  joy,  with  what  grateful  re- 
membrance has  this  been  read  by  the  many  friends 


of  that  flhutnons  stateemaii,  who,  regardlessef 
the  senselees  yells  by  which  he  was  viUfied,  wesl 
right  onward  in  the  improvraient  of  law,  the 
advancement  of  knowledge^  and  the  difinsion  of 
diarity. 

Such  were  Bacon's  public  exertions. — ^In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  ^ways  cheerful  and  often  playibl, 
according  to  his  own  ftvourite  maxim,  «« To  be 
free-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of 
meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the 
best  precepts  of  long  lasting.'* 

The  art  of  conversatbn,  that  social  mode  of 
difnsing  kindness  and  knowledge,  he  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  valuable  aits  of  life,  and  all  thai  . 
he  taught  he  skilfully  and  gracefully  practised. 
When  he  spoke,  the  hearers  only  feared  that  he 
should  be  silent,  yet  he  was  more  pleased  to 
listen  than  to  speak,  <«glad  to  light  his  torch  at 
any  man's  candle."  He  was  skilfel  in  alluringr 
his  company  to  discourse  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  were  most  conversant  He  was  ever  happy 
to  commend,  and  unwilling^  to  censure ;  and  when 
he  could  not  assent  to  an  opinion,  he  would  set 
forA  its  ingenuity,  and  so  grace  and  adorn  it  by  his 
own  luminous  statement,  that  his  opponent  could 
not  feel  lowered  by  his  defeat. 

His  wit  was  brilliant,  and  when  it  flashed  upoit 
any  subject,  it  was  never  with  ill-nature,  which» 
like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  ending  in  sudden 
darkness,  is  only  tt  for  a  feel's  laughter;  the 
sparkling  of  his  wit  was  that  of  the  precious 
diamond,  valuable  for  its  worth  and  weight,  de- 
noting the  Yiches  of  the  mine. 

He  had  not  any  children ;  but,  says  Dr.  Rawley, 
(<  the  want  of  children  did  not  detract  from  his* 
good  usage  of  his  consort  during  the  intermarriage^ 
whom  he  proseeuted  with  much  conjugal  love  tmd 
respect,  with  many  rich  gifte  and  endowments, 
besides  a  robe  of  honour  which  he  invested  her 
withal,  which  she  wore  until  her  dying  day, 
being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death." 

He  was  religious,  and  died  in  the  faith  est»- 
tablished  in  the  church  of  England. 

Bacon  has  been  accused  of  servility,  of  dissi- 
mulafion,  of  various  base  motives,  and  their  fiMy 
brood  of  base  actions,  all  unworthy  of  his  high 
birth,  and  incompatible  with  his  great  wisdom, 
and  tlie  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
noblest  spirits  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  there 
were  men  in  his  own  time,  and  will  be  men  in  all 
times,  who  are  better  pleased  to  count  spots  in 
the  sun  than  to  rejoice  in  its  glorious  brightness. 
Such  men  have  openly  libelled  him,  like  Dewes 
and  Weld  on,  whose  falsehoods  were  detected  as 
soon  as  uttered,  or  have  fastened  upon  certdin 
ceremonious  compliments  and  dedications,  the 
feshion  of  his  day,  as  a  sample  of  his  servility, 
passing  over  his  noble  letters  to  the  queen,  his 
lofty  contempt  for  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  his 
open  dealing  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  with 
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ettMiti  wboy  powwfbl  wlieB  iMcwtsnolliiiig,  might 
1mit«  blighted  liis  opening  fortanee  foreTer,  fbr- 
getting  liie  adTocaey  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in 
the  face  of  the  ooart,  and  the  true  and  honest 
oonneele,  always  glTon  by  him,  in  times  of  great 
diffical^,  both  to  Elisabeth  and  her  snooessor. 
When  was  a««base  sycophant*'  loTod  and  ho- 
noured by  piety  such  as  that  of  Herbert,  Tenison, 
and  Rawley,  by  noble  spirits  like  Hobbes,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Selden,  or  followed  to  the  graTO, 
and  beyond  it,  with  deroted  affection,  sneh  as  that 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mean^s. 

Forced  by  the  narrowness  of  his  fortone  into 
bnmness,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  aware  of 
the  peculiar  qnali^  of  his  mind,  and  disliking  his 
pnrsnitB,  his  heart  was  often  in  his  study,  while 
he  lent  his  person  to  the  robes  of  office ;  and  he 
was  colpably  nnmindfiil  of  the  eondoct  of  his 
senrantB,  who  amassed  wealth  meanly  and  rapa- 
oionsly,  while  their  careless  master,  himself  al- 
ways poor,  with  his  thoaghts  on  higher  Tentoies, 
nerer  stopped  to  inquire  by  what  methods  they 
grew  rich.  No  man  can  actthns  with  impmdty ; 
he  has  sallied  the  brightness  of  a  name  which 
ought  ncTcrto  have  been  heard  without  rererence, 
injured  his  own  fame,  and  has  been  himself  tfie 
▼ietim  npon  the  altar  which  he  raised  to  tree 
•denoe;  becoming  a  theme  to «« point  a  moral  or 
Idam  a  tale,**  in  an  attempt  to  unite  phUosophy 


and  politics,  an  idol,  whose  golden  head  and 
hands  of  base  metal  form  a  monster  more  hideous 
than  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistinee. 

His  consciousness  of  the  wanderings  of  his 
mind  made  him  nm  into  affaire  with  orer-acted 
leal  and  a  Tariety  of  nseless  sabtleties;  and  in 
lending  himself  to  mattere  immeasurably  beneath 
him,  he  sometimes  stooped  too  low.  A  man 
often  receiTes  an  nnfortonate  bias  from  an  unjust 
censure.  Bacon,  who  was  said  by  Elixabeth  to* 
be  without  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  by  Cecil  and 
Burleigh  to  be  unfit  for  business,  affected  through 
the  whole  of  Ids  life  an  orer-refinement  in  triilM» 
and  a  political  subtlety  unworthy  of  so  great  m 
mind :  it  is  also  true  that  he  sometimes  «seemed 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  skill,  and  that  he*, 
who  possessed  the  dangerous  power  of «« wotking 
and  winding**  othen  to  his  purpose,  tried  it  up<m 
the  little  men  whom  his  heart  disdained ;  but  that 
heart  was  neither  <«  doren  nor  double.*'  There  is 
no  record  that  he  abused  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  oTcr  the  minds  of  all  men.  HeerergaTS 
honest  counsel  to  his  capricious  mistress,  and  her 
pedantic  successor;  to  ^e  rash,  turbulent  EsseZt 
and  to  the  wily,  ayaricious  Buckingham.  There  is 
nothing  more  lamentable  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
than  that  false  position,  which  placed  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  England  erer  possessed  al  the 
merey  of  a  mean  king  and  m  base  court  fiiTonrite^ 
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LORD   BACON'S   WORKS 


ESSAYS     OR     COUNSELS, 

CIVIL   AND    MORAL. 


^TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  MY  VERY  GOOD  LO.  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 
HIS  GRACE,  LO.  HIGH  ADMIRALL  OF  ENGLAND. 
ExcnxEnrLo. 
Salomon  sales ;  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious  oyntment ;  and  I  assure  mjrselfe,  sach  wil  your  Graee't 
name  bee,  with  posteritie.  For  your  fortune,  and  merit  both,  haue  beene  eminent  And  you  hane 
planted  things,  that  are  like  to  last  I  doe  now  publish  my  Essayes;  which,  of  all  other  worket» 
hsTe  beene  most  currant:  For  that,  as  it  seemes,  they  come  home,  to  mens  businesse,  and  bosomes* 
I  bane  enlarged  them,  both  in  number,  and  weight ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  work.  I  thought 
it  therefore  agreeable,  to  my  affection,  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before 
them,  both  in  English^  and  in  Latine.  For  I  doe  conceiue,  that  the  Latine  Volume  of  them  (being 
hi  the  Vniuersal  Language)  may  last,  as  long  as  Bookes  last.  My  Instauration,  I  dedicated  to  the 
King :  My  Historic  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  (which  I  haue  now  translated  into  Latine)  and  my 
Portions  c^Naturall  History,  to  the  Prince:  And  these  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace:  Being  of  the  best 
Fruits,  that  by  the  good  encrease,  which  God  gives  to  my  Pen  and  Labours,  I  could  yeeld.  Ood 
Jeade  your  Giaoe  by  the  Hand.    Your  Graces  most  Obliged  and  Faithful  Senuul, 

Fb.  St.  Albait. 


EDITORS   PREFACE 

TO 

1.  Hie  Essays.  3.  Filum  LabyrinthL 

S.  Meditationes  Sacras.  4.  I^uela  Chai^arum. 

3.  The  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  5.  Miscellaneous  Tracts. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  upon  Human  Philoso-  1.  Apophthegmes. 

phy.  3.  Omamenta  Rationalia. 

1.  In  Praise  of  Knowledge.  3.  Sentences. 

S.  Valerius  Terminus,  or  the  Interprets-  4.  Notes  for  Convenatioii. 

tion  of  Nature.  5.  An  Essay  on  Death* 

$1. 
THE  ESSAYS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Essays  was  pubUshed  in  the  year  1597.    It  is  entitled^ 


Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion  and 

disswasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

At  Loimoir, 

Printed  for  Humfrey  Hooper,  and  axe 

to  be  sold  at  the  blacke  Beare 

in  Chauncery  Lane. 

1697.»» 

•  TiMft  to  a  eopv  ofthii  •dition  at  OuBftridfS,  aad  is  tbt 

V«uL— I  A 
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a  PREFACE. 

THE  BP18TLB  DEDICATORIC. 

«« To  M.  Anthony  Bacon  his  deare  Brother. 

M  Loning  and  beloued  brother  I  do  now  like  some  that  haue  an  Orcharde  il  neighbored,  that 
gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe»  to  preuent  stealing.  These  ^r^ments  of  m^y  oonceits  were  going 
to  print :  To  labovr  the  stay  of  them  bad  bene  troublesome,  and  subieet  to  interpietation :  to  let 
them  passe  had  bin  to  aduentur  the  wrong  they  mought  receiue  by  vntrue  Coppies,  or  by  some 
garnishment  which  it  mought  pl^hse  any  one  that  shold  set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Therefore  I  helde  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  my  solfe  as  they  passed  long  agoe  from  my  pen 
without  any  further  disgrace,  then  the  weakenes  of  the  author.  And  as  I  did  euer  hold  there  mought 
be  as  great  a  vanitie  in  retyring  and  withdrawing  mens  conceits  (except  they  be  of  some  nature) 
from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them :  So  in  th^e  particulars  I  haue  played  my  selfe  the  inquisitor, 
and  find  nothing  to  my  Tnderstanding  in  them  contrary,  or  infectious  to  the  state  of  Religion,  or 
manners,  but  rather  (as  I  suppose)  medicinable.  Onely  I  disliked  now  to  put  them  out,  because 
they  will  be  like  the  late  newe  halfepence,  which  though  the  siluer  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were 
small.  JBut  since  they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  wold  needs  trauel  abroad,  I  haae 
preferred  them  to  you,  that  are  next  myself,  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  our  loue,  in  the 
d^pth  whereof  (I  assure  you)  I  somtimes  wish  your  infirmities  transskted  upon  my  selfe,  that  her 
malesty  mought  haue  the  seruice  of  so  actiue  and  able  a  mind,  and  I  mought  bee  with  excuse  confined 
to  these  contemplations  and  studies  for  which  I  am  fittest,  so  commende  I  you  to  the  preseiuation. 
of  the  diuine  Maiestie.    From  my  Chamber  at  Grayes  Inne,  this  30.  of  January.  1597. 

**  Your  entire  louing  brother,  Fran.  Bacon.'* 

it  consists  of  ten  Essays. 

1.  Of  Studie.  6.  Of  Expence. 

5.  Of  Discourse.  7.  Of  Regiment  of  Health. 

3.  Of  Ceremonies  and  Respects.  8.  Of  Honor  and  Reputation. 

4.  Of  Followers  and  Friends.  9.  Of  Factiop. 

6.  OfSutoTS.  10.  Of  Negotiating. 

These  Essays,  which  are  yeiy  short,  are  in  octavo,  in  thirteen  double  pages,  and  somewhat  incoF-^ 
itetly  printed.^    They  are  annexed  as  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  Essays.* 

Of  tiiis  edition  there  is  a  manuscript  in  very  ancient  writing  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  MuseiuB.* 
The  next  edition  was  in  the  year  1606.    It  is  entitled 

«<  Essaies. 

Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  perswasion 

and  disswaaion. 

Seene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard, 

dwelling  in  Fleete  streete  at  the 

hand  and  Starre  neere 

Temple  barre. 

1606." 

This  edition,  which  is  in  12mo,^  and  not  paged,  is,  except  a  few  literal  variations,  a  transcript  of 

the  edition  of  1697.*  , 

>  The  Efs»T  (fbr  hntanoe)  in  the  table  of  contents  ii  *'  Of  Sntera,'*  in  the  body  of  the  book  It  it  **  Of  Sutea  :*' 

•  See  note  L. 

•  The  reference  to  it  it  in  vol.  ii.  of  Catalofue,  page  173,  as  follows : 

**  Essays  by  Lord  Bacon,  viz.  on  Studies,  Dlsconrges,  Ceremonies,  and  Respects,  Folloyrers  and  Friends.  Suitors,  Expense, 
Refiroen  of  Health,  Honor  and  Reputation,  Faction  and  Negotiating.**  The  Catalogue  thou  adds,  **  These  Essays  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  some  degree  from  the  printed  copies  and  especially  from  an  expensive  edition  of  Lord  Bacon*8  worlu,  In 
which  the  Essays  appear  to  be  greatly  mutilated.'* 

It  is  probable  that  this  (althongb  gronodless)  relates  to  the  edition  oflTSO,  published  by  Blackburn.  It  may,  perhaps,  b» 
doubtAil  whether  this  is  a  MS.  of  the  edition  of  1597  or  of  1606 ;  but  thf:  first  Essay  in  the  edition  of  1587  says,  **  if  he 
conferre  little,  he  had  need  of  a  present  witt;*'  but  the  words  '*he  had  need  of**  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  \(m.  They 
are  however  in  the  MS.  in  the  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the  Harleiam  MSS.  0707,  a  MS.  of  two  Essays,  of  Faction  and 
of  Negotiating,  with  cross  lines  drawn  through  (hem. 

«  I  have  a  copy  in  my  poaseaaion,  with  a  verv  bad  engraving  of  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  above  the  foUowing  lines : 
**  Bacon,  his  Age's  Pride  and  Britann*s  Glory 
Whose  Name  will  still  be  (kmous  in  her  story, 


Hauing  bv*s  works  Oblig'd  all  future  Ages 
Tonay  Him  Thanks  as  many  as  His  Pages, 
Having  well-weigh*d  each  Tittle  of  that  Praise, 


Tonay  Him  Thanks  as  many  as  His  Pages, 
Having  well-weigh*d  each  Tittle  of  that  P 
Foimd  a  great  part  arose  fVom  his  ES  AIB8.' 
>f  his  brother  Anttiony„ 

any  of  bis  letters :  query,  waa  it  published  by  the  author  or 
by  some  bookseller  1 

•  For  insunce ;  the  dedication  in  1597  is  to  M.  Anthony  BaooB,  and  in  1606  it  is  to  Maister  Anthony  Bacon :  and  the- 
signature  In  1597  is  Fran.  Bacon ;  in  1606  is  Fkancis  Bacon. 


As  this  volume,  poblisbed  1606,  (three  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Anthony,)  contains  the  dedication  to  Anthony 
and  these  lines,  and  as  I  do  not  find  the  edition  mentioned  in  any  of  his  letters :  query, 
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Tile  next  edition  was  in  1612.    It  is  entitled, 

««The  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Knight, 

The  King's  SoUiciter  Generall. 

Imprinted  at  London  by 

lohn  Beale,  ^ 

1613." 

It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Francis  to  haye  dedicated  this  edition  to  Henry  Prince  of  WaleSf  bat 
he  was  prerented  by  the  death  of  the  prince  on  the  6th  of  November  in  that  year.  This  appeartr 
by  the  following  letter : 

<*  To  the  moflt  high  and  excellent  prinoe,  Hbnrt,  Prince  of  Wales,  Doke  of  Corawnll,  and  Eairl  of 

Chester. 

**  It  may  please  your  Highness, 

^  Having  divided  my  life  into  the  contemplative  and  active  part,  I  am  desirons  to  give  his  majes^ 
and  your  highness  of  the  fruits  of  both,  simple  though  they  be. 

«*  To  write  just  treatises,  requireth  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader,  and  thereibre 
ai6  not  so  fit,  neither  in  regard  of  your  highnesses*  princely  affairs,  nor  in  regard  of  my  continual 
service ;  which  is  ttie  cause  that  hath  made  me  choose  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather 
significantly  than  curiously,  which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;, 
for  Seneca's  epistles  to  Luciliu8,if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dispensed  meditatioB8» 
tbou^  conveyed  in  the  form  of  q>i8tles.  These  labours  of  mine,  I  know,  cannot  be  worthy  of  youc 
highness,  for  what  can  be  worthy  of  you  ?  But  my  hope  is,  they  may  be  as  grains  of  salt,  that  will 
lalber  give  you  an  appetite,  than  offend  yon  with  satiety.  And  although  they  handle  those  thinga^ 
wherein  both  men's  lives  and  their  persons  are  most  conversant ;  yet  what  I  have  attained  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  msdce  them  not  vulgar,  but  of  a  nature,  whereof  a  man  shall  find 
much  in  experience,  and  little  in  books ;  so  as  they  are  neither  repetitions  nor  fancies.  But, 
however,  I  shall  roost  humbly  desire  your  highness  to  accept  them  in  gracious  part,  and  to  conceive, 
that  if  I  cannot  rest,  but  must  shew  my  dutiful  and  devoted  affection  to  your  highness  in  these  things 
which  proceed  from  myself,  I  shall  be  much  more  ready  to  do  it  in  performance  of  any  of  youf 
princely  commandments.    And  so  wishing  your  highness  all  princely  felicity  I  rest 

<«  1612.  Your  Highness's  most  humble  servant,  Fb.  Bacon.** 

It  was  dedicated  as  follows : 

"To  my  loving  Brother  Sr  Iohn  Cokstable  Knight* 

«*  My  last  Essaies  I  dedicated  to  my  deare  brother  Master  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God. 
Looking  amongst  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  same  Nature :  which  if  I  myselfe 
shall  not  suffer  to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  World  will  not;  by  the  often  printing  of  the  former. 
Missing  my  Brother,  I  found  you  next,  in  respect  of  bond  both  of  neare  alliance,  and  of  straigfht 
fn»idship  and  societies  and  particularly  of  communication  in  studies.  Wherein  I  must  acknow> 
ledge  my  seKe  beholding  to  you.  For  as  my  businesse  found  rest  in  my  contemplationB ;  so  my 
contemplations  ever  found  rest  in  your  louing  conference  and  judgment.  So  wishing  yeu  all  good« 
I  reraaine  Your  louing  brother  and  friend,  Fra.  Bacom." 

The  Table  of  Essays  is, 

1.  Of  Religion.  13.  Of  Friendshippe* 

3.  Of  Death.  *  14.  Of  Atheisme. 

3.  Of  Goodnes  andgoodnes  of  nature.  15.  Of  Superstition* 

4.  Of  Cunning.  16^  Of  Wisdoms  for  a  Mans  selle. 
6.  Of  Marriage  and  single  life.  17.  Cf  Regiment  of  HeaUh, 

6.  Of  Parents  and  Children.  18.  Of  Expenees. 

7.  Of  Nobilitie.  19.  Of  Diseoune. 

8.  Of  Great  place.  80.  Of  Seeming  wise. 

9.  Of  Empire.  31.  Of  Riches. 

10.  Of  Counsell.  33.  Of  Ambition. 

11.  Of  Dispatch.  33.  Of  Young  men  and  age. 
13.  Of  Lone.  34.  Of  Beautie. 

•  Fnweii  BacAD  married  Alice  Bnrnbmn,  and  8lr  John  OoMtable  narrted  ber  itoter  Dorothy  Baraham.  Ib  Uird 
Win,  ke  laya.  Sir  Jolu  CoMtalilo,  KaiglM,  sf  hmker-in^w  i  aad  lia  BomiBatao  Urn  at  om  oC  hia  axeMOaca* 
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85.  Of  DelbimHia.  3S.  Of  NegoeiaUng. 

86.  Of  natoie  in  Man.  34.  €f  FuUon. 
S7.  Of  Gustome  and  Edneatm.  35.  Of  Praise. 

98.  Of  Fortane.  216.  Of  ludicatue. 

99.  Of  Sludiu.  37.  Of  Taine  gloiy. 

30.  Of  CeremonUt  and  EetpeeU.  38.  Of  greatnea  of  Kingdooiea. 

I  31.  Of  SiUon.  -  39.  Of  the  publike. 

32.  (^  Ihlhwen.  40.  Of  Wane  and  peace. 

It  is  an  octaTO  of  241  pages;  and  the  two  last  Essays  «< Of  the  Publique,**  and  « Of  War  and 
Peacey"  although  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents,  aie  not  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work.^ 

This  edition  contains  all  the  Essays  which  are  in  the  preceding  editions,  except  the  Essay  «Of 
Honor  and  Reputation:"  and  the  title  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Essay  ««0f  Followers  and 
Friends,"  is  in  this  edition  <«  Of  Followers,"  and  there  is  a  separate  Essay  ««0f  Friendship."  Hie 
Essays  in  Italics  are  in  the  former  editions. 

These  ESssays  are  more  extensive  than  the  Essays  in  the  preceding  editions,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  author,  who  says,  '«I  always  alter  when  I  add ;  so  that  nothing  is  finished  tfll  all  is 
finished."*  As  a  specimen,  the  Essay  «« Of  Study,"  in  the  first  edition  ends  with  the  words  «  able 
tb  contend."  The  edition  of  1612  b  the  same  as  the  former  edition,  but  it  thus  continues  <*  Abeunt 
studia  in  mores  ;"^  ««nay,  there  is  no  stond  or  iitfpediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit 
studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good  for  the  stone 
and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head« 
and  the  like ;  so,  if  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ;  for  in  demonstrsb- 
tions,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  tcdie- 
tinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen,  fcnr  they  are  « Cymini  sectores ;'  if  he  be 
not  apt  to  beat  oyer  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyers  cases;  so  erery  defect  of  the  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt." 

The  next  edition  was  in  1613.*    It  is  entitled, 

«(The  Essaies 

Of  Sr  Francis  Bacon  Knight, 

The  Kings  Atumey  Generall. 

His  Religious  Meditations. 

Places  of  Penwasion  and  DisSwasion. 

Scene  and  allowed. 

Printed  at  London  for  lohn  laggard,^ 

dwelling  at  the  Hand  and  Starre, 

betweene  the  two  Temple 

Gates  1613." 

It  is  a  transcript  of  the  edition  of  1612,  with  the  erroneous  entries  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
tiro  Essays  «<  Of  the  Publique"  and  "  Of  Warre  and  Peace,"  which  are  omitted  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  but  it  contains  a  transcript  from  the  editions  of  1597  and  1606,  of  the  Essay  <«0f  Honor 
and  Reputation,"  which  is  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1612. 

.  In  the  year  1622,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  concerning  his  published  and  intended 
writings,  he  says,  "  As  for  my  Essays,  and  some  other  particulars  of  that  nature,  I  count  them  but 
as  the  recreations  of  my  other  studies,  and  in  that  manner  purpose  to  continue  them ;  though  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  those  kind  of  writings  would,  with  less  pains  and  assiduity,  perhaps  yield  more 
lustre  and  reputation  to  my  name  than  the  others  I  have  in  hand ;  but  I  judge  the  use  a  man  should 
seek  in  publishing  his  writings  before  his  death  to  be  but  an  tintimely  anticipation  of  that  which  is 
proper  to  follow,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him." 

The  next  edition,  which  is  a  small  quarto  of  340  pages,  was  in  1625,*  and,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1626,  Lord  Yerulam  died. 

>  There  ia  a  copy  in  the  Britiih  Matenin,  and  in  the  Bodleian ;  and  I  have  a  eopy. 

•  **To  Mr.  Matthewf :  along  with  the  BooIe  De  Sapientia  Veterum.  I  Heartily  thank  yon  for  year  Letter,  of  the  Mtli 
of  Anguit,  ttom  Salamanca ;  and,  in  recoropence,  tend  you  a  little  Work  of  mine,  that  hae  bepr nn  to  pau  the  World. 
They  tell  me  my  Latin  ii  turned  into  Silver,  and  become  current.  Had  you  been  here,  yon  ihouM  have  been  my  Inqni- 
■itor,  before  it  came  forth :  but  I  think  the  greatest  Inquisitor  In  Spain  will  allow  It.  One  thing  you  must  pardon  roe.  If  I 
Make  no  haste  to  believe,  that  the  World  should  be  grown  to  such  an  Ecstasy,  as  to  reject  Troth  In  Philosophy,  because 
the  Author  dissenu  in  Religion ;  no  more  than  they  dfo  by  Aristotle  or  Averroes.  My  great  Work  goes  forward ;  and  after 
■ly  manner,  I  always  alter  when  I  add :  80  that  nothing  is  finish*d  *tUI  all  is  finishM.  This  I  have  wrote  in  the  midst  of  a 
Term  and  Parliament ;  thinking  no  time  so  possessed,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  Matters  with  so  good  and  dear  a 
FneBd.-~Or«y*«./iia,  Feb.  97, 1010." 

•  There  Is  a  copy  In  the  Bodleian,  and  I  have  a  copv. 

A  This  ia  the  same  bookseller  who  published  the  edition  of  1066. 

•  Tlwre  is  a  eepy  la  the  Brttlah  Mosevm  and  at  Cambridge,  and  the  copiea  are  aot  aBcoamoa. 
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PREFACE.  C 

Ititeiitided, 

^The  Esaayee  or  Comselt  Chrill  and  Moral), 

Of  Francis  Lo.  Venrlun,  Viscomt  St  Alban« 

Newly  written. 

London,  Printed  by  lohn  Haviland  for 

Hanna  Banet.    1625.*' 

Th/e  Essays  contained  in  the  Tolume  now  published  are  an  exact  transcript  of  this  editioB  of  1696, 
dcept  that  I  bare  added  thto  note  in  page  43. 

Of  diis  edition.  Lord  Bacon  sent  a  copy  to  the  Marquis  Fiat.^ 

lliere  is  a  Latin  edition  of  the  Essays  consisting  of  the  Essays  in  the  edition  of  1695,  except  tbs 
two  Essays  cf  PropheeieSf  and  of  Muk$  and  TViumphi^  which  seem  not  to  have  been  translated. 

The  nature  of  the  Latin  edition  and  of  the  Essays  in  general  is  thus  stated  by  Ardibishop  Te- 


^The  Essays,  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  though  a  By-work  also,  do  yet  make  up  a  Book  of 
greater  weight  by  far,  than  the  Apothegms :  And  coming  home  to  Men*s  Business  and  Bosomes, 
hb  Lordship  entertain'd  this  persuasion  concerning  them,  that  the  Latine  Volume  might  last  as  long 
as  Books  should  last.  His  Lordship  wrote  them  in  the  English  Tongue,  and  enlarged  them  as 
Occasion  serr'd,  and  at  last  added  to  them  the  Coloun  of  Good  and  Evil,  which  ^re  lil^wise  found 
in  his  Book  De  Augmentis.  The  Latine  Translation  of  them  was  a  Work  performed  by  diven 
Hands;  by  those  of  Doctor  Hacket  (late  Bishop  of  Lichfield)  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson  (the  learned 
and  judicioos  Poet)  and  some  others,  whose  Names  I  once  heard  from  Dr.  Rawley ;  but  I  cannot 
now  recal  them.  To  this  Latine  Edition,  he  gave  the  Title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  who  call'd  the  words  Adagies,  or  Observations  of  the  Wise,  Faithful  Sayings :  that  is, 
cradible  Propositions  worthy  of  firm  Assent,  and  ready  Acceptance.  And  (as  I  think)  he  alluded 
Boie  particulariy,  in  this  Title,  to  a  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  where  the  Preacher  saith  that  he  sought 
to  find  oat  Verba  Delectabilia,  (as  Tremellius  rendreth  the  Hebrew)  pleasant  Words,  (that  is,  periiaps, 
his  Book  of  Canticles ;)  and  Verba  Fidelia  (as  the  same  Tremellins)  Faithful  Sayings ;  meaning, 
it  may  be,  his  Collection  of  Proverbs.  In  the  next  Verse,  he  calls  them  Words  of  tiie  Wise,  ai^ 
so  many  Goads  and  Nails  g^ven  « Ab  eodem  Pastore,'  from  the  sione  Shepherd  [of  the  Flock  of 
Israel.**]    And  of  this  translation.  Bacon  speaks  in  the  following  letter. 

J  .     "To  Mr.  ToBiE  Matthew. 

"It  is  truo,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have  those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
tet  of  Advancement  of  Learning,  that  of  Hen.  VII.  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For 
these  modem  languages  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupt  with  books :  and  since  I  have 
lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  pos- 
terity. 

"For  the  Essay  of  Friendship,  while  I  took  your  speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my 
promise  for  a  compliment.    But  since  you  call  for  it,  I  shall  perform  it.*' 

In  his  letter*  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says,  "  The  Novum  Op- 
ganum  should  immediately  follow,  but  my  Moral  and  Political  writings  step  in  between  as  being 
more  finished.  These  are  the  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  small  Book,  which  in 
your  language  you  have  called  Saggi  Morali,  but  I  give  it  a  graver  title,  that  of  Sermones  Fideles, 
or  Interiora  Rerum,  and  these  Essays  will  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number  but  still  more  in  sub- 
stance.'* 

<  Baeonlana,  901.—**  A  Letter  of  the  Lord  Bacon's,  in  French,  to  the  Marqnia  Fiat,  relating  to  hia  Easayi." 

**  Monaieur  rAnibassadeur  mon  File, 
**  Vojant  que  vostre  Excellence  fhict  et  traite  Mariagea,  non  aeuleroent  entre  lei  Princes  d*  Angleterre  et  de  France, 
nais  aussi  entre  les  Lang iies  (puis  que  fnlctes  traduire  non  Liure  de  I'  Advancement  des  Sciences  en  Francois)  i*  ai  bleu 
Toulu  vous  envoyer  mon  Liure  dernierement  imprim^  que  i'  avnls  pourveu  pour  vous,  mais  i'  estoia  en  double,  de  le  vous 
envoyer,  pour  ce  qu*  il  estoit  escrit  en  Anglnit.  Mais  a*  cest*  Heure  poure  la  ralson  susdicte  ie  le  tovs  envoye.  C*  eat 
an  Recompilement  de  mes  Essays  Morales  et  Civiles;  mais  leliemcut  enlurgi^s  et  enrichi^s,  tant  de  Nombre  que  de  PoiX| 
4Ite  c*  eat  de  fait  an  Oeuvre  nouveau.    Ie  vous  baJse  les  Mains,  et  reste, 

**  Voatre  tres  Aflection^e  Ami,  ex  trea  humble  Berriteor." 

"The  same  in  English,  by  the  Publislier. 
'*  My  Lord  Embassador,  my  Son, 
"  Seeing  that  your  Excellency  maJces  and  treats  of  Marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  Princes  of  France  and  England,  bnt 
also  betwixt  their  Langunges  (fo'  you  have  caua'd  my  Book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  to  be  Translated  int* 
French)  1  was  much  incUn'd  to  make  you  a  Present  of  the  laat  Book  which  1  published,  and  which  I  had  in  readiness  for 
you.  • 

**1  was  sometimes  in  doubt,  whether  I  ought  to  have  sent  it  to  you,  becanse  it  was  written  in  the  English  Tongue.  But 
now,  f«ir  that  very  Benson,  I  send  it  to  yon.  It  is  a  Recompilement  of  my  Essaies  Moral,  and  Civil ;  but  in  such  inaiiner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  Number  and  Weight,  that  it  is  in  effect,  a  new  Work.    I  kiss  your  hands,  and  remain     ' 

Your  most  Affectionate  firiend  and  most  humble  Bervant,  fte 
1  *  Baconiana,  page  00.  •  Ibid,  p^fe  196. 
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j6  1»REFA0£. 

I  hsva  annezad  an  Appendix*  containing «« A  fragment  of  an  Essay  of  Fame,**  -wbish  w«  pvb- 
Ushed  by  Dr.  Rawley  in  his  Besvscitsdo:  and  ««0f  a  King,"*  whtoli  was  published  in  1648,  in  m 
Tolume  entitled  «^Reraains,"  whieh  also  contains  an  Essay  (<  On  Death."  This  Essay  I  haTO  in- 
serted in  page  131  of  this  volume.* 

'  Daring  the  life  of  Bacon,  various  editions  of  the  Essays  were  published  and  in  different  languages: 
in  1618,  in  Italian :«  in  1619,  in  French:^  in  1C31,  in  Italian,*  and  in  French.^ 

Since  Lord  Bacon's  death,  the  press  has  abounded  with  editions.  In  some  of  these  editions  the 
«ditoi«  hscve  substituted  their  own  translations  of  the  Latin  for  the  beautiful  English  by  Lord  Bacon. 
How  well  they  have  succeeded  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  following  specimens.  In  a  translation 
published  by  william  H.  Willymott,  LL.I).,  a.  u.  17iJ0,  he  says,  "Wanting  an  English  Book 
for  my  Scholars  to  Translate,  which  might  improve  them  in  Sense  and  Latin  at  once,  (Two  Things 
which  should  never  be  divided  in  Teaching)  I  thought  nothing  more  proper  for  that  purpose  than 
Bacon's  Essays,  provided  the  English,  which  is  in'^ome  Places  grown  obselete,  were  a  little  re- 
formed, and  made  more  fashionable.  Accordingly  having  by  me  his  Lordship's  Latin  Volume  of 
the  Essays,  (which  as  it  was  a  later,  so  seems  to  be  a  perfecter  Book)  I  fell  to  Translating  it,  not 
lying  myself  strictly  to  the  Latin,  but  comparing  both  Languages  together,  and  setdng  down  that 
-Sense  (where  there  was  any  Difference)  that  seem'd  the  fullest  and  plainest." 

The  following  is  a  specimen : 

Dr.  Willy  moU.  Lord  Bacon. 

"The  principal  Virtue  of  Prosperity,  is  Tem-  "  But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  pros- 
perance ;  of  Adversity,  Fortitude ;  which  in  Mo-  perity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  Is 
rals  is  reputed  the  most  heroical  Virtue.  Again,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical 
Prosperity  belongs  to  the  Blessings  of  the  Old  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament;  Adversity  to  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
•New,  which  are  both  in  Reality  greater,  and  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  ^e 
oarry  a  clearer  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Favour,  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in 
Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  the  Old  Testament,  -if  you  listen  to  David's 
David's  Harp,  you'll  find  more  lamentable  Airs,  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  herse-like  aire  as 
than  Triumphant  ones."  carols." 

So  too  Shaw  has  made  a  similar  attempt,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  from  the  Essay 
"  Of  Goodness  and  Goodness  of  Nature." 

Lord  Bacon.  Dr.  Shaw. 

"The  parts  and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.       "There  are  several  parts  and  signs  of  goodness* 

If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to  strangers.  If  a  man  be  civil  and  courteous  to  strangers,  it 

it  shews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  shews  him  a  citizen  of  the  world,  whose  heart  is 

heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent 

a  continent  that  joins  to  them;  if  he  be  compas-  that  joins  them.    If  he  be  compassionate  to  the 

sionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shews  afflicted,  it  shews  a  noble  soul,  like  the  tree  which 

that  his   heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  is  wounded  when  it  gives  the  balm.    K  he  easily 

wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm :  if  he  pardons  and  forgives  offences,  it  shews  a  mind 

easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shews  that  perched  above  the  reach  of  injuries.    If  he  be 

his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  can-  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shews  he  values 

not  be  shot;  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  men's  minds  before  their  treasure." 
it  shews  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not 
Iftieir  trash." 

$  2. 

MEDITATIONES  SACRJB. 

The  first  and,  I  believe,  the  only  edition  of  this  tract  which  was  published  in  Latin  by  Lord  Bacon, 
appeared  in  1597.  During  his  life,  and  since  his  death,  it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  If  the 
reader  will  compare  the  Meditation  upon  Atheism,  in  page  70.  with  the  Essay  on  Atheism,  page  24 
and  his  observation  upon  Atheism,  in  page  164,  he  will  see  that  these  Meditations  are  but  Uie  seeds 

s  Bee  end  of  Enayi. 

•  There  it  a  manuscript  of  this  Essay  In  the  Lansdnwn  Collection,  B.  Mnsenm,  135, 190.  In  naekbnm*8  edhlon  of  Baeon't 
Works,  published  in  1010,  he  says.  **  1  have  inserted  from  the  Remains,  an  Essay  of  a  Klnf :  and  my  reason  Is,  it  Is  to  col. 
Bated  and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Snncrn(t*s  well  known  hand,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  new  work ;  and  thoii|^  it  eonslstf 
of  short  propositions  mostly,  yet  1  will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say,  that  1  think  It  now  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  our 
author;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  reason  why  it  was  omitted  before.*' 

•  There  Is  a  MS.  of  this  In  the  Harleiam  M<9.  Vol.  it.  p.  196. 
«  Essays,  Italice,  8vo.    B.  Museum  and  Oxford. 

«  Esaavs  Moraux,  par  Gorges .    B.  Museum  and  Oxford. 

•  Bagfi  Morali,  opera  nuova  de  P.  B  icon  corretu  a  data  en  luce  dal.  SIf .  Andr :  Croli  et  on  trlbuto,  9lino.   B.  Muteaai 
**  Essais  uad.  en  Francois  par  Bandouin,  lOmo.  Paris.    B.  Museum. 
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PRSTAOfc.  f 

«rM8OfiBioBiiip^tlii0  impoHant  Mbfeot.  The  sfltttliMiite  iMd  Ibe  "VMy  tPoHb  no  slHiflir.  In 
i»  IMfltttioB,  he  saje,  ^This  I  4are  sffirm  in  knowledge  ef  nature,  that  a  little  nalaial  phiioaophy, 
aai  Ibe  fiiat  entranee  into  it,  doth  diepoae  the  opinion  to  atbeiam  9  bat  en  the  odMr  aide,  moeh  da» 
tonl  philoaophy  and  wading  deep  into  it  will  bring  about  men's  minds  to  feligibn ;  whetefore  attic- 
ism eTorj  waj  seems  to  be  joined  and  combined  with  folly  and  ignorance,  seeing  nothing  can  be 
Boie  jostl  J  allotted  to  be  the  saying  of  fools,  than  this,  *  There  is  no  God.' " 

In  the  Adyanoement  of  Learning,  he  says,  <>  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  or  auperioial  knowledji^e  of  philosophy  may  ineline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism,  bat  a 
farther  proceeding  theiein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion ;  for  in  the, entranee  of  plulo> 
sophy,  when  the  second  eauses,  which  are  next  unto  the  senses,  do  offer  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the  highest  cause ;  but  when  a  man 
passeth  on  farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causes,  and  the  works  of  Providence,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  believe  that  the  highest  link  of  naturals  chain  must 
Beads  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair." 

$3. 
THE  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

This  tract  was  published  by  Lord  Bacon  in  1597,^  and  has  been  repeatedly  published  by  different 
edhoTS.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,'  and  mora 
extensively  in  the  treatise  '^  De  Augraentis."  The  dedication,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.'  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  the  Lord  Mountjoye,  is  copied  from  ««The  Remains,"  published  by  Stephens.^ 

$4. 

PRAISE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  tract  "  In  Praise  of  Knowledge,"  of  which  there  is  a  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,*  is  a 
rudiment  both  of  the  ••  Advancement  of  Learning,"  and  of  the  "  Novum  Organum."  This  will 
appear  from  the  following  extracts : 

TVtAiSC  or  KHOWLSIMB,  FA6B  79    tT  THIS  VOL. 

"TTie  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of  knowing,  is  ail  one:  and  the  pleasures  of  the  affections 
greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  affections  1  Is  it  not  a  true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is  no  satiety  1 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone  clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations!" 

ADVANCEMKirr  OF  LBARiniTO,  PAOC  183  OF  THIS  VOL. 

"The  pleasure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning  far  surpasseth  all  other  in  nature;  for, 
diall  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  desire  or  vic- 
toiy  exceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner ;  and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or 
understanding  exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  affections?  We  see  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a 
satiety,  and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departeth ;  which  sheweth  well  they  be  but  deceits  of 
pleasure,  and  not  pleasures;  and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality :  and 
therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of 
knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable." 

PRAISE  or  KlfOWLCDOE,  PAGE    80   OF  THIS  VOL. 

"Printing,  a  gross  invention;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way;  the  needle,  a 
tiling  partly  known  before :  what  a  change  have  these  three  things  made  in  the  worid  in  these  times ; 
Ae  one  in  state  of  learning,  the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  third  in  the  state  of  treasure,  commo- 
dities, and  navigation  1" 

IfOVirM  ORG  AHUM,  PART  I.  APH.  189. 

"Rursus,  vim  et  virtutera  et  consequentias  Rerum  inventarum  notare  juvat:  que  non  in  aliis 
manifestius  occurrunt,  quam  in  illis  trihus,  qu«  Antiquis  incocrnit«,  et  quarum  primordia,  licet  re- 
eentia,  obscura  et  ing^oria  sunt:  Artis  nimirum  Imprimendi,  Pulveris  Tormentarii,  et  Acus  Nan- 

• 

t  •<  or  the  Cotrtoart  of  ffmd  nnA  BriW  n  fHrment.  1597."  At  the  end,  ani  ^fUr  the  word**  Finit,"  In  this  old  edUloB  K 
^Printed  at  London  by  John  WIndet  for  HumCrey  Hooper.    1507." 

•  8ee|r<Ke3f7. 

•  Herleian  07V7«  and  there  Is  a  pnfe  or  two  of  the  work  itself. 

•  But  I  do  not  find  It  prefixed  to  the  work. 

•  Harleiao  MAS.  6797. 
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•  PREFACE. 

tie0.  H«e  enim  tna,  Tenua  faciem  el  tftaliim  in  Oibe  teRamm  notftfenisl:  jHinuin,  in  Be  Lit»^ 
laiia}  seoandnmy  in  Be  Belliea:  tertiam,  in  Narigotionibiie :  Unde  innnmem  remm  mntaliime» 
■eqnnts  sunt,  at  non  imperiom  aliqnod,  non  Seeta,  non  Sldla  majoiem  eflkaciam  el  qoan  inflirnim> 
■apef  res  hnmanas  e3[erciii8ee  Yideetar,  quam  ista  Mechaniea  ezeronemnl.''* 

$5. 

VALERIUS  TERMINUS. 

HUB  loo  is  clearly  a  rudiment  of  the  m  AdTancMuenl  of  Learning,**  as  may  be  peioeifed  almoalr 
in  erery  page :  for  instance,  by  compaiing,  of  this  rolmne, 

Page       -       -  83  with  page        -        -    161. 

Page        -       -         85  with  pages       -     173,174. 

Page       -       -         85  with  page        -       -    173. 

It  is  also  a  radiment  of  the  "  Novum  Organnm.'*    In  page  89  of  this  yolome,  he  says,  «<  Let  the 

effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let  the  first  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  intermingled^ 

or  broken  in  small  portions  together,  whiteness  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking  of  the  waTeS* 

of  the  sea,  and  rireis,  and  the  like.** 

In  the  *<  Novum  Organum,*'  under  the  head  of  travelling  instances,  he  says,  «<  To  grive  an  example 
of  a  travelling  instance;  suppose  the  nature  inquired  afWr  were  whiteness,  an  instance  advancing 
to  generation  is  glass,  whole,  and  in  powder;  and  again,  simple  water,  and  water  beat  into  frotli^ 
for  whole  glass,  and  simple  water,  are  transparent  bodies,  not  white;  but  powdered  glass,  and  the ~ 
froth  of  water,  are  white,  not  transparent'* 

J6. 
FILUM  LABYRINTHI. 

The  trad  entitled  «« Filum  Labyrinthi,*'*  of  which  there  is  a  MSS.  in  the  British  Museam,^  seems 
to  have  been  the  rudiment  of  the  tract  in  Latin  in  Grater's  collection,  entitled  <*  Cogitata  el  Visa,*** 
the  three  first  sections  containing  the  same  sentiments  in  almost  the  same  words. 

That  it  is  a  rudiment  of  the  <«  Advancement  of  Learning**  b  manifest,  as  will  appear  by  comparingr 

the  beautiful  passage  in  page  165  whh  the  following  sentence  in  page   97  of  this  volume,  <«  He 

thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  almost  generally  sought  either  for  delight  and  satisfaction,  or  for 

•  gain  or  profession,  or  for  credit  and  ornament,  and  that  every  of  these  are  as  Atalanta*s  balls,  which 

hinder  the  race  of  invention.** 

It  is  also  a  radimont  of  the  Novum  Organum.  Speaking  of  universities,  he  says,  in  page  98  or 
this  volume,  <*  In  universities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almost  confined  to  certain  authors,  from 
which  if  any  dissenteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  thought  a 
person  turbulent ;  whereas  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  difference  to  be  made  between 
matters  contemplative  and  actbre.  For  in  government  change  is  suspected,  though  the  better;  but 
it  is  natural  to  arts  to  be  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither  b  the  danger  alike  of  new 
light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove.'* 

In  the  Novum  Organum  he  says,  (Aph.  90,)  <«Again  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  schools, 
universities,  colleges,  and  the  like  conventions,  destined  for  the  seats  of  learned  men,  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found  opposite  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences ;  for  the 
readings  and  exercises  are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  any  one's  mind  to  think 
of  things  out  of  the  common  road.  Or  if  here  and  there  one  should  use  a  liberty  of  judging,  he  can 
only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  without  obtaining  assistance  from  his  fellows ;  and  if  he  could' 
dispense  with  this,  he  will  still  find  his  industry  and  resolution  a  great  hindrance  to  the  raising  of 
his  fortune.  For  the  studio  of  men  in  such  places  are  confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the  writings 
of  certain  authors ;  from  which,  if  any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  reprehended  as  a 
disturber  and  innovator.  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  arts  and  civil  affairs ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  the  same  from  new  light,  as  from  new  commotions.  In  civil  affairs,  it  is  trae,  a 
change  even  for  the  better  is  suspected,  through  fear  of  disturbance ;  because  these  affairs  depend 
upon  authority,  consent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not  upon  demonstrations :  but  arts  and  sciences 

%  i  Bhaw'fl  translation  :— 

**  Afain,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  the  power,  the  efficacy,  and  the  contequencea  of  inventions,  which  appear 
no  where  plainer,  than  in  tboee  three  particulars,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  whose  origins,  though  modem,  are  obscnre 
and  Inglorious,  vis.  the  art  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  compass,  which  have  altered  the  state  of  the  world,  and  given 
it  a  new  fkce ;  1.  With  regard  to  learning ;  S.  With  regard  to  war;  and,  8.  With  regard  to  navigation.  Whence  number- 
less vicissitudes  of  things  have  ensued,  in«on)uch  that  no  empire,  no  sect,  no  celestial  body,  could  seem  to  have  a  greater 
eAcHcy,  and,  is  it  were,  influence  ever  human  nffairs  than  these  three  mechanical  inventions  have  bad." 

•  I  have  ventured  in  this  preface  to  substitute  **  waves**  for  ways. 

•  *'  Scala  IntPllectus,  sive  Filum  Labyrinthi,*'  is  the  title  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  **IntUaratio.*' 
«  Caulogue  Harleian,  vol.  lii.  page  nl7.    Art.  0707. 

•  These  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
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AaM  be  like  miiiee,  reeomidiiig  on  all  eidee  with  new  works,  and  ftrther  progren.  And  thus  it 
oaght  to  be,  aeooxding  to  right  reaaon ;  bat  ^e  case,  in  lact,  is  quite  otherwise.  For  the  abore- 
menlioned  administration  and  polii^  ci  schools  and  nniTorsitiee  generally  opposes  and  gre^y 
prevents  the  improTement  of  &e  sciences." 

It  is  not  the  correctness  of  these  opinions  respecting  uniTcrsities,  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
inrestigated.  The  only  object  is  to  explain  the  similarity  of  the  sentiments  in  this  tract,  entitled 
M  Valerias  Terminus,"  and  the  ^  Novum  Organum ;"  but  it  seems  not  undeserving  observation  that 
this  opinion '  must  have  been  enfertained  by  him  very  early  in  life,  probri>ly  when  resident  in 
Cambridge,  which  he  quitted  soon  after  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  the  torpor  of  university 
pursoits  would  ill  aocord  with  hb  active  mind,  anxious  only  to  invent  and  advance.  At  this  early 
period,  he,  without  considering  whether  universitiee  are  not  formed  rather  for  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  oor  predecessors,  than  for  the  discovery  of  unexplored  truths ;  without  considering  the  evil  of 
youthful  attempts  not  to  believe  first  what  others  know,  would  naturally  feel  «*  that  in  the  universities- 
of  Europe  they  learn  nothing  but  to  believe :  first,  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which  they 
know  not;  and  afWr,  themselves  know  that  which  thisy  know  not"  He  would  naturally  enough 
say,  «They  are  like  a  becalmed  ship ;  they  never  move  but  by  the  wind  of  other  men's  breath, 
and  have  no  oars  of  their  own  to  steer  withal."  But  this  opinion,  thus  early-impressed  upon  his 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  in  the  year  1605,  when  he  published  the  Advancement  of  Leara* 
ing,  and  where,  in  his  tract  upon  universities,  afW  having  enumerated  many  of  their  defects,  he 
says,  ^The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any 
pi^lie  designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken."^ 

$7. 
DE  GALORE  ET  FRIGORE. 

This  is  obvioasly  the  rndiment  of  the  Affirmative  Table  in  the  Novum  Organum. 

$8. 
HELPS  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

Tb«  tract  entitled  «<  Helps  for  Intellectual  Powers,"  was  published  by  Rawley  in  his  Resoscitatk), 
in  1657. 

In  a  letter  from  Grater  to  Dr.  Rawley,  dated  July  1, 1659,  and  thanking  him  for  a  present  of 
Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works,  in  Latin,  (probably  Opuscnla  cum  Vita,  published  in  1658,)  he 
says,  **  one  p^er  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  *  The  Epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry 
Savil,  about  the  Helps  of  the  Intellectual  Powers,'  spoken  of  long  ago  in  your  letters  under  that, 
or  some  such  title,  if  ray  memory  does  not  deceive  me.  If  it  was  not  forgotten  and  remains  among 
your  private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  use  of  which,  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  written  in  the  English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater  volume, 
which  contains  only  his  English  works."* 

$9. 
THE  APOPHTHEGMES. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Bacon  divides  the  Appendices  to  History  into — 1.  Memorials. 
2.  Epistles.  3.  Apophthegmes.  And,  after  lamenting  the  loss  of  Caesar's  book  of  Apophthegmes, 
he  says,  **  as  for  those  which  are  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters,  or  else 
their  choice  hath  not  been  happy :"  but  yet  it  seems  that  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  collection  of 
these  "  MucTones  Verboram,"  as,  for  his  recreation  in  his  sickness  in  the  year  preceding  his  death, 
he  fanned  the  old,  and  dictated  what  he  thought  worth  preservation. 
'    Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Baconians,  page  47,  says, 

!  "  The  Apophthegmes  (of  which  the  first*  is  the  best  Edition)  were  (what  he  saith  also*  of  his 
Essays)  but  as  the  Recreations  of  his  other  Studies.  They  were  dictated  one  morning,  out  of  his 
memory ;  and  if  they  seem  to  any,  a  birth  too  inconsiderable  for  the  brain  of  so  great  a  man ;  they 
may  think  with  themselves  how  little  a  time  he  went  with  it,  and  from  thence  make  some  allowance. 
Besides,  his  lordship  hath  received  much  injury  by  late  editions,*  of  which  some  have  much 
enlarged,  but  not  at  all  enriched  the  collection ;  stuffing  it  with  tales  and  sayings,  too  infacetious  for 
a  ploughman's  chimney-comer.    And  particulariy,  in  the  collection  not  long  since  published,^  and 

«  Bee  hif  New  Atlnntit.  . .     .    «        ,         ma  »ja      a  «*••  k« 

•  Bee  ihe  original  in  Utin,  with  tbe  translation  from  whklitliiff  extract  !•  copied  in  the  Baconlana, «»,  840,  aad  note  M 
wa»  right  in  ihi«  suppoeitinn.  ^,  .  «,ij      n  ,^a  kw  tiM 

•  Apoih.  printed  in  Oct.  I^n.  1925.    The  title  page  of  thia  edhlon  !■•*  Apophthegmef,  New  and  Old.  collated  by  tne 

Right  Honorable  Francis  Lo.  Verulam,  Vlsconnt  St.  Albnn.— London ;  printed  for  Hanna  Barret  and  Richard  WMltaKer, 
and  nre  to  be  sold  at  the  King's  Head  in  PauPs  Church,  1825.'*  .  i.  .< 

«  See  his  Epistle  to  Bishop  Andrews.  » Even  by  that  added  (but  not  by  Dr.  Rawley)  to  the  Reaaecltatlo.- 

•  In  Octavo.  Lon.  1069. 
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10  PREFACE. 

4eaUM  The  A^potitegmt  of  King  JamMt  King  Chailes,  liie  Marqums  of  Woroester,  the  Lord  Bacon* 
4U[id  Sir  Thomas  Moor ;  his  Lordship  is  dealt  with  werj  rudely. .  For  besides  the  addition  of  insipid 
tales,  there  are  some  pot  in  wltteh  are  beastly  and  immocal:^  Mch  as  were  fitter  to  be  joyned  to 
Aretine,  or  Aloysia,  than  to  have  polluted  the  chaste  labours  of  the  Baron  of  Veralam." 

And  StephenSy  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  MemoiiB,  published  in  17d4y  when  t^ieaking  of  Blackbnm*8 
•edition  of  Bacon,  says, 

«« Would  any  one,  that  had  consulted  the  repntatioa  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  or  indeed  his  own,  haTe 
published  soToral  Apophthegmes  under  his  Lordship's  Name,  which  he  himself,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Tenison,  allowed  to  be  scandalous  and  spurious?  Thoee  which  his  Lordship  compiled  as  an 
amusement,  during  his  indisposition  in  the  year  1625,  were  printed  in  the  same  year,  amounting  to  the 
4iumber  of  two  hundred  and  eighty :  And  were  not  reprinted  by  Doctor  Rawley  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Resuscitatio  in  1657 :  but,  upcm  the  republishing  that  work,  vrith  a  dedication  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  the  Bookseller  contrived  to  insert  them  with  some  alteration  and  additions; 
which,  instead  of  increasing,  diminished  the  value  of  the  whole.*'* 

This  volume  contains  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1635,' with  an  appendix  containing  the  Ap<^h- 
thegmes,  published  by  Archbishop  Tenison  in  his  Baconia.  I  have,  to  use  Bacon's  own  words,  fanned 
the  collection  published  under  his  name,  and  rejected  the  spurious  additions.  They  are  inserted  in 
a  note.^ 

The  use  which  Lord  Bacon  made  of  these  '^Mucrones  Verborum,"  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Apophthegme  251,  with  the  same  anecdote  as  incorporated  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

f  10. 
THE  ORNAMENTA  RATIONALIA,  &c 

Are  inserted  from  the  BacoDiana.«-The  short  notes,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,'  are  taken  from  the  Remains  published  in  1645.'~The  Elssay  on  Death,  of  which  there  is 
a  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,^  iq  inserted  from  the  Remains. 

I  know  not  by  what  authority  this  fragment  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon.  It  appears  not  to  be  in 
his  style ;  and,  excepting  the  following  passages,  I  do  not  find  any  similarity  in  this  Essay  with 
his  general  sentiments  upon  death ; 

PAGE  133  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 

*'  There  is  nothing  more  awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the  quieted  conscience, 
strengtht^ned  with  opinion  that  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just  and  of 
the  family  of  virtue ;  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  life  unsweet 

«<  Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame  deserved  t  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own  reputation." 

PAGE  12  OF  THIS  VOLDBCI. 

"  A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death ;  but,  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  <  Nunc  dimittis,'  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and 
-expectations." 

t  Et.  gr.  Apotbef .  tSS,  IS4. 

•  But  note  that  this  edition  was  pnblished  in  1061,  dnrinff  Rawley's  life,  who  died  in  1687. 

*  Amonxat  the  Apophthegmes  inserted  in  the  note,  the  following,  which,  from  its  internal  evidence,  I  can  scarcely  think 
^nriniis,  would  hare  admirably  illustrated  Bacon's  flivourite  opinion,  that  all  men  should  be  engaged  in  active  life ;  thai, 
to  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be  loolcers  on. 

**  When  his  Lordship  was  newly  advanced  to  the  Great  Seal,  Oondomar  came  to  visit  him :  My  Lord  said,  *  That  he  was 
tothanlE  God  and  the  King  for  that  honour ;  but  yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burthen,  he  could  very  willingly  forbear  the 
honour.  And  thai  he  formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same  continued  with  him  still,  to  lead  a  private  life.*  Gondomar 
answered,  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale,  ^  Of  an  old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  world :  and  acquainted  the  young  rata 
that  he  would  retire  into  his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitary;  and  would  enjoy  no  more  comfort :  and  commended  them 
upon  his  hijrh  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to  come  in  unto  him.  They  forbore  two  or  three  days ;  at  last,  one  that  was  more 
hardy  than  the  rest,  incited  some  of  his  follows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  he  would  venture  to  see  how  his  fiither  did ;  for  he 
mlrht  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and  found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  Parmeian  cheese.'  So  he  applied  the 
C&ble  after  his  witty  manner." 

•  See  end  of  ApophthegOMk  •  LaaedowBe  OoUeetloo,  No.  MS,  lb.  S17.  •  Herlehui,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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I.  OF  TRUTH. 

WBATistnitfal  nidjestiiig  Pilate;  and  would 
sol  stay  ibr  an  aaawer.  Certainly  there  be  that 
detigfat  in  giddinees;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to 
§1,  a  belief;  affeeting  free-will  in  thinking,  as 
well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  phi- 
losophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain 
eertain  disoouisiye  wits,  which  are  of  the  same 
▼eins,  though  there  he  not  so  much  blood  in  them 
•s  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is  not  only 
te  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  find- 
ing out  of  truth,  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  (bund, 
it  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring 
lies  in  &vour,  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  loye 
of  the  lie  itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the 
Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand 
to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love 
lies;  where  nmther  they  make  for  pleasure,  as 
with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  mer- 
chant, but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell : 
this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight, 
liiat  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries, 
and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelights.  Truth  may  perhaps 
come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
day,  but  it  will  not  rise  to  &e  price  of  a  diamond 
or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth 
any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes, 
false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and 
fte  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves  1 
One  of  the  fetthers,  in  great  seventy,  called  poesy 
«« vinum  damonum,*'  because  it  filleth  the  imsp 
gination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 
But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the  mind, 
but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  setUcth  in  it,  that 
doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But 
howsoever  these  things  are  thus  in  men's  de- 
praved judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry 
of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of 
it,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence 
of  it,  and  tiie  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoy- 
ing of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 
The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the 
days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense :  the  last  was  the 
light  of  reason ;  and  his  Sabbath  work  ever  since, 
Is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.  First,  he  breathed 


light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos ;  then 
he  breathed  light  into  the  iace  of  man ;  and  still 
he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of 
his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the  sect, 
that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet 
excellently  well :  <<  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea :  a 
pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and 
to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof  be- 
low :  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth,  (a  hill  not 
to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene,)  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  be- 
low :"  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity, 
an(l  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move 
in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the 
poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical 
truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged even  by  those  that  practise  it  not, 
that  clean  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy 
in  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For 
these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the  goings 
of  the  serpent;  which  goeth  basely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  novice 
that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be 
found  false  and  perfidious ;  and  therefore  Mon- 
taigne saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason, 
why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace, 
and  such  an  odious  charge,  saith  he, «« If  it  be 
well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God,  and 
shrinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickedness  of 
falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be 
so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  genera- 
tions of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  <tChrist 
Cometh,"  he  shall  not «« find  faith  upon  the  earth.** 

II.  OF  DEATH.* 
Mbn  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  into 
the  dark ;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is 
increased  with  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly, 
the  contemplation  of  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  passage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  reli* 
gtous ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  q»- 
*  Bee  note  ▲,  «t  the  end  of  Uie  Estayi. 
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tiiie»  is  weak.  Yet  in  leligioas  meditattonsy  there 
is  sometimes  mixture  of  yanity  and  of  superstition. 
Yon  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars'  books  of 
mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with  him- 
self, what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's 
end  pressed  or  tortured;  and  thereby  imagine 
what  the  pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole  ht^dj 
is  corrupted  and  dissolyed;  when  many  times 
death  passeth  with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a 
limb :  for  the  most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest 
of  sense.  And  by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  natural  man,  it  was  well  said, 
M  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret,  quam  more  ipsa." 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a  discoloured  face, 
and  firiends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy 
the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  mastere 
the  fear  of  death ;  and  therefore  dea&  is  no  such 
terrible  enemy  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attend- 
ants about  him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him. 
Revenge  triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ; 
honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief  flieth  to  it;  fear  pre-oc- 
cupateth  it :  nay,  we  read,  after  O&o  the  empe- 
ror had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the  tenderest 
of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of  mere 
compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest 
sort  of  foUowere.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness 
and  satiety :  '« Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ; 
mori  velle,  non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam 
fastidiosus  potest."  A  man  would  die,  though  he 
were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a 
weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  and  over  and 
over.  It  is  no  less  worthy  to  observe,  how  little  al- 
teration in  good  spirits  the  approach  of  death  make : 
for  they  appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the  last 
instant.  Augustus  Cesar  died  in  a  compliment : 
"Livia,  conjugii  nostra  memor,  vive  et  vale." 
Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus  saith  of  him, 
«*  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio, 
deserebant:"  Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sitting  upon 
the  stool,  it  Ut  puto  Deus  fio :"  Galba  with  a  sen- 
tence, "Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani,"  holding 
forth  his  neck :  Septimus  Severus  in  despatch, 
«*  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum,"  and  the 
like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much 
cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  great  preparations 
made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  saith  he, 
•'qui  finem  vits  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
natura>."  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to  be  bom ; 
and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  pain- 
ful as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pur- 
suit, is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ; 
who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and 
therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat 
that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  doloure  of  death ;  but, 
above  all,  believe  it,  the  sweetest  canticle  is, 
"  Nunc  dimittis"  when  a  man  hath  obtained  wor- 
thy ends  and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also, 
that  it  openeth  the  good  fame,  and  extinguisheth 
envy :  »  Extinctus  amabitur  idem." 


in.  OF  UNITY  IN  REUGION.* 
Rbuoion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thhig  when  itself  is  well  ccmtained 
within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to 
the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  r^ 
gion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and 
ceremonies,  than  in  any  constant  belief:  for  yoa 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  fiadth  theire  was,  when 
the  chief  doctore  and  fathere  of  their  chureh  were 
the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute, 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God ;  end  therefore  his  wor> 
ship  and  religion  will  endure  no  mixture  nor  part- 
ner. We  sludl  therefcffe  speak  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  the  church ;  what  are  the  fruiti 
thereof;  what  the  bounds;  and  wha^the  means. 
The  firuits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well  pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two ;  the  one  to- 
wards those  that  are  without  the  church,  die  other 
towards  those  that  are  within.  For  the  former, 
it  is  certain,  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all 
othera  the  greatest  scandals ;  yea,  more  than  cor- 
ruption of  mannere :  for  as  in  the  natural  body  a 
wound  or  solution  of  continuity  is  jrorse  than  a 
corrupt  humour,  so  in  the  spiritual :  so  that  no- 
thing doth  so  much  keep  men  out  of  the  churchy 
and  drive  men  out  of  tiie  church,  as  breach  of 
unity ;  and,  therefore,  whensoever  it  cometh  to 
diat  pass  that  one  saith,  **  ecce  in  deserto,"  an- 
other saith, «« ecce  in  penetralibus ;"  that  is,  when 
dome  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  of  heri- 
tics,  and  othere  in  an  outward  face  of  a  church, 
that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in  men's 
eare,  "  nolite  exire," — "  go  not  out."  The  doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety  of  whose  vocation 
drew  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  those  without)* 
saith,  <*  If  a  heathen  come  in,  and  hear  you  speak 
with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  soe 
ma^l"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better:  when 
atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many 
discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it 
doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketh 
them,  **  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomere." 
It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious 
a  matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  (leformity. 
There  is  a  master  of  scoffing  that  in  his  catalogue 
of  books  of  a  feigned  library,  sets  down  this  title 
of  a  book,  "The  Morris-Dance  of  Heretics;"  for, 
indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture, 
or  cringe,  by  themselves,  which  cannot  but  move 
derision  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics,  who 
are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things^ 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within, 
it  is  peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings ; 
it  establisheth  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  out- 
ward peace  of  the  church  distilleth  into  peace  of 
conscience,  and  it  tumeth  the  laboure  of  writing 
and  reading  of  controvereies  into  treatises  of  mor-^ 
tification  and  devotion. 

*  Bee  Note  ▲  at  the  end  of  the  Eaaye. 
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ConwBTiing  the  bomids  of  nnity^  the  troe  placing 
of  them  importedi  exoeedingl  j.  Then  ^pear  to 
betwoeuUemee!  for  to  eertmin  sealott  dl  speech 
of  peeiiioation  is  odious.  «« Is  it  peaeet  John  V— 
•«Whal  hast  thoa  to  do  with  peace!  torn  thee 
behind  me.**  Peace  is  not  the  matter,  hot  fol- 
lowing, and  party.  Contrariwise,  certain  Laodi- 
eeans  and  Inkewarm  persons  think  they  may  ac- 
enmmodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways, 
and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcilements, 
as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between 
God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are  to  be 
armded ;  which  will  be  done  if  the  leagae  of 
Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were 
in  the  two  croes  daasee  thereof  soundly  and 
plainly  expounded :  ••  He  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us  ;**  and  again,  «« He  that  is  not  against 
us  is  with  us ;"  ^t  is,  if  the  points  fundamental, 
and  of  substance  in  religion,  were  truly  discerned 
and  distinguished  from  points  not  merely  of  £adth, 
but  of  opinion,  order,  or  good  intention.  This  is 
a  thing  may  seem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and 
done  already ;  but  if  it  were  done  less  partially, 
it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according 
to  my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of 
rending  God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controver- 
sies; ttie  one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  Ihe 
heat  and  strife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contra* 
•diction;  for,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the  fathers, 
Christ's  coat  indeed  had  no  seam,  but  the  church's 
TBStuie  was  of  divers  colours;  whereupon  ho 
saith,  <<in  veste  varietas  sit,  scissura  non  sit," 
they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uniformity;  the 
oUier  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted 
Is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over  great  subtilty 
«nd  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather 
ingenious  than  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of 
judgment  and  understanding  shall  sometimes  hear 
ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  him- 
self^ that  those  which  so  differ  mtan  one  thing, 
and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree :  and 
if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment, 
which  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not 
-tiiink  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth 
not  discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  con- 
tradictions, intend  the  same  thing  and  accepteth 
of  both  1  The  nature  of  such  controversies  is  ex- 
cellently expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  vmming 
and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning  the  same, 
«*devita  profanes  vocum  novitates,  et  oppositiones 
fidsi  nominis  scientis."  Men  create  oppositions 
which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms  so 
fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern 
^  term,  the  term  in  effect  govemeth  the  mean- 
ing. There  be  also  two  &lse  peaces,  or  unities : 
ihe  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an 
implicit  ignorance;  for  all  colours  will  agree  in 
ihib  dark :  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a 
^irset  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental 


points :  for  truth  and  ftisehood,  in  suoh  tilings, 
are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnexzar's  image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  they 
will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 
must  beware  that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting 
of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  de- 
face the  laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society. 
There  be  two  swords  amongst  Christians,  the 
spiritual  and  temporal;  and  both  have  their  due 
office  and  place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion : 
but  we  may  not  take  up  the  third  sword,  which  is 
Mahomet's  sword,  or  like  unto  it:  that  is,  to  pro- 
pagate religion  by  wars,  or  by  sanguinary  perse- 
cutions to  force  consciences ;  except  it  be  in  cases 
of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  intermixture  of 
practice  against  the  state ;  much  less  to  nourish 
seditions ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  and  rebellions; 
to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands,  and  the 
like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  government, 
which  is  the  ordinance  of  God ;  for  this  is  but  to 
dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ;  and  so  to 
consider  men  as  Christians,  as  we  forget  that 
they  are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  be- 
held the  act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the 
sacrificing  of  his  ovni  daughter,  exclaimed : 
**  Tantnm  relifio  inKoU  raadere  natonin." 

What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder  treason  of 
England  t  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more 
epicure  and  atheist  than  he  was;  for  as  the  tem- 
poral sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspeo- 
tion  in  cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people; 
let  tiiat  be  left  unto  the  anabaptists,  and  otiier  fu- 
ries. It  was  great  blasphemy,  when  the  devil 
said,  ««I  will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;'* 
but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and 
bring  him  in  saying,  **I  will  descend,  and  be 
like  the  prince  of  darkness :"  and  what  is  it  bet- 
ter, to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend  to  the 
cruel  and  execrable  actions  of  murdering  princes* 
butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of  states  and 
governments  1  Surely  this  is  to  bring  dovm  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dovei  in 
the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ;  and  to  set  out  of 
the  bark  of  a  Christian  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of 
pirates  and  assassins ;  therefore  it  is  most  neces- 
sary that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  decree, 
princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learnings,  both 
Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  Mercury  rod  to 
damn,  and  send  to  hell  forever,  those  facts  and 
opinions  tending  to  the  support  of  the  same,  as 
hath  been  already  in  good  part  done.  Sur^y  in 
councils  concerning  religion,  that  council  of  the 
apostle  would  be  prefixed,  '•  Ira  hominis  non  im- 
plet  justitiam  Dei ;"  and  it  was  a  notable  observa- 
tion of  a  wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  those  which  held  and  persuaded 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  interested 
therein  themselves  for  their  own  ends. 
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fv.  OF  hevengb. 

Rbvcicoc  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  inan^s  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ou{^ht  law 
to  weed  it  out :  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth 
but  offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong 
putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking 
revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy ;  but 
in  passing  it  over,  he  is  superior;  for  it  is  a 
prince's  part  to  pardon :  and  SSolomon,  I  am  sure, 
saith,  **  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an 
offence."  That  which  is  past  is  gone  and  irre- 
coverable, and  wise  men  have  enough  to  do  with 
things  present  and  to  come;  therefore  they  do 
but  trifle  with  themselves,  that  labour  in  past 
matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the 
wroag^s  sake,  but  thereby  to  purchase  himself 
profit,  or  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  like ;  there- 
fore why  should  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for  loving 
himself  better  than  me  ?  And  if  any  man  should 
do  wTong,  merely  out  of  ill-nature,  why,  yet  it  is 
but  like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  and  scratch, 
because  they  can  do  no  other.  The  most  tolerable 
sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which  there  is 
no  law  to  remedy ;  but  then,  let  a  man  take  heed 
*  the  revenge  be  such  there  is  no  law  to  punish, 
else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it  is 
two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  are 
desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  cometh : 
this  is  the  more  generous ;  for  the  delight  seemeth 
to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt  as  in  making 
the  party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are 
like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cosmus, 
Duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against 
perfidious  or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs 
were  unpardonable.  '*  You  shall  read,"  saith  he, 
^  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
but  yqu  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to  for- 
give our  friends.*'  But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was 
in  a  better  tune :  "  Shall  we,"  saith  he, "  take  good 
at  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil 
alsoV  and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is 
certain,  that  a  man  that  studietW  revenge,  keeps 
his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise  would 
heaUand  do  well.  Public  revenges  and  for  the 
most  part  fortunate;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
Cesar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax ;  for  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France ;  and  many  more. 
But  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather 
vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches ;  who, 
as  they  are  mischievous,  so  end  they- unfortunate. 

V.     OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  (after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Stoics,)  that  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the 
good  things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be 
a4mired:  *<Bona  rerum  secundarum  optabilia, 
ad versarom  mirabilta."  Certai nly ,  if  miracles  be 
the  command  over  nature,  they  appear  most  in 
adversity.    It  is  yet  a  higher  speech  of  hb  than 


the  other,  (modi  too  high  for  a  hetdieB,)  *«  It  is 
troe  grreatness  to  have  in  one  the  firail^  of  a  man, 
and  the  security  of  a  God :" — ^*  Vers  magnum 
habere  firagilitatem  hominis,  securitatem  Dei." 
lliis  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed;  and  the  poets, 
indeed,  have  been  busy  with  it;  for  it  is  in  effeet 
the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be 
without  mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach 
to  the  state  of  a  Christian,  ^that  Hercules,  when 
he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus,  (by  whom  humsa 
nature  is  represented,)  sailed  the  length  of  tiie 
great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  livelj 
describing  Christian  resolution,  that  saileth  in  th» 
frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  the 
world."  But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of 
prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  adversity  is 
fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical  vii^ 
tue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Test^ 
ment,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God's  fevour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  yon  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
describing  the  afiUctions  of  Job  than  the  felicitiee 
of  Sol  omon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears 
and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  coiii-> 
forts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  ^ad 
embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  hare 
a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly 
virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant  when 
they  are  incensed,  or  crushed  :  for  prosperity  doth 
best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  disco» 
ver  virtue. 

VI.  OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMU- 
LATION.* 

DissiMXTLATioN  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or 
wisdom ;  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  stron^r 
heart  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it; 
therefore  it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that 
are  the  great  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  *«  Liyta  sorted  well  with  the  arts 
of  her  husband,  and  dibsimulation  of  her  son; 
attributing  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dis* 
simulation  to  Tiberius :"  and  again,  when  M n<a»- 
nus  encourageth  Vespasian  to  take  arms  against 
Vitellios,  he  saith,"  We  rise  not  against  Ae  piero- 
ing  judgment  of  Augustus,  nor  the  extreme  caiK 
tion  or  closeness  of  Tiberius :"  these  properdee- 
of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimolatton  or  closenessy 
are  indeed  habits  and  faculties  jMveral,  and  to  be 
distinguished ;  for  if  a  man  have  ^lat  penetratioB 
of  judgment  as  he  can  dissem  what  things  sie  to* 
•  Sm  BOlc  C;  at  Ike  ead  «rtlM  ■Mtyt. 
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be  laid  op«D,  ancl  wbat  to  be  aecretedt  and  what 
to  be  shewed  at  half  ligiaa,  and  to  whom  and 
when,  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts  of 
life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,)  to  him  a  habit 
of  dissimulalion  is  a  hinderaoce  and  a  poorness. 
Bnt  if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  that  judgment,  then 
it  is  iefl  to  him  generally  to  be  close,  and  a  dis- 
sembler :  for  where  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary 
ia  particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and 
waxiest  way  in  general,  like  the  going  softly  by 
one  that  cannot  well  see.  Certainly,  the  ablest 
men  that  ever  were  have  had  all  an  openness  and 
frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of  certainty  and 
Teiacity :  but  then  they  were  like  horses  well 
managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing  well  when  to 
slop  or  turn ;  and  at  such  times  when  they  thought 
the  case  indeed  required  dissimulation,  if  then  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion 
spread  abroad,  of  their  good  fiuth  and  clearness 
ojf  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  yell- 
ing of  a  man's  self;  the  first,  closeness,  rescnra- 
tion,  and  secrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himself 
witboat  obserration,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken, 
what  be  is ;  the  second  dissimulation  in  the  nega- 
tive, when  a  man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments, 
that  he  is  not  that  he  is ;  and  the  third  simu- 
lation in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man  industriously 
and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he 
is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the 
virtue  of  a  confessor;  and  assuredly  the  secret 
roan  heareth  many  confessions,  for  who  will  open 
himself  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler  ?  But  if  a  man  be 
thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery,  as  the  more 
dose  air  sucketh  in  the  more  open ;  and,  as  in  con 
fession,  the  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but 
for  the  ease  of  a  man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  things  in  that  kind : 
while  men  rather  discharge  their  minds  than  im< 
part  their  minds.  In  few  words,  mysteries  are 
due  to  secrecy.  Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness 
is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as'  body ;  and  it 
addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's  manners  and 
actions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for 
talkers,  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal :  for  he  that  talketh  what 
he  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not ; 
therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both 
politic  and  moral :  and  in  this  part  it  is  good,  that 
a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  speak ;  for 
the  discovery  of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts  of  his 
eoantenaitce,  is  a  great  weakness  and  betraying, 
by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more  marked  and 
believed  than  a  man's  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  fol- 
loweth  many  times  upon  secrecy  by  a  necessity ; 
10  that  he  that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler 
in  some  degree ;  for  men  are  too  canning  to  suffer 
a  man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between 
both,  audio  be  secret,  without  swaying  the  balance 


on  either  sMe*  They  will  so  beesti  a«man  wUkh 
qaestioBS,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  oat  of 
him,  that,  without  aa  absavd  silenoo,  he  mast, 
shew  an  inclinatien  one  way ;  or  if  he  do  not,  th^ 
will  gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  hia 
speech.  As  for  equivocations,  or  oraealous 
speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long :  so  that  no 
man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little 
scope  of  dissimulation,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but. 
the  skirts,  or  train  of  secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation 
and  false  profession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable, 
and  less  politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  raie- 
matters :  and,  therefore,  a  general  custom  of  simo* 
lation,  (which  is  th's  last  degree,)  a  vice  cisiag 
either  of  a  natural  fi  Iseness,  or  feariidness,  or  of  a- 
mind  that  hath  some  main  faults ;  which  because : 
a  man  must  needs  disguise,  it  maketh  him  piao* 
tise  simulation  in  other  things,  lest  his  hand 
should  be  out  of  use. 

The  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulatioii 
are  three :  first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to 
surprise ;  for  where  a  man's  intentions  are  pab* 
lished,  it  is  an  alarum  to  call  up  all  that  are 
against  them :  the  second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  roan's* 
self  a  fair  retreat ;  for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by 
a  manifest  declaration,  he  must  go  through,  or 
take  a  fall :  the  third  is,  the  better  to  discover  the 
mind  of  another ;  for  to  him  that  opens  himself 
men  will  hardly  show  themselves  averse;  hot 
will  fain  let  him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of 
speech  to  freedom  of  thought ;  and  therefore  it  is 
a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  **  Tell  a 
lie  and  find  a  troth ;"  as  if  there  were  no  way  of 
discovery  but  by  simulation.  There  be  also  three 
disadvantages  to  set  it  even ;  the  first,  that  simu^ 
lation  and  dissimulation  commonly  carry  with 
them  a  show  of  fearfulness,  which,  in  any  l]fisi- 
ness  doth  spoil  the  feathers  of  round  fiying  up  to 
the  mark ;  the  second,  that  it  puzzletii  and  per^ 
plexeth  the  conceits  of  many,  that,  perhaps^ 
would  otherwise  co-operate  with  him,  and  makes 
a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends;  the 
third,  and  greatest,  is,  that  it  depriveth  a  man  of 
one  of  the  most  principal  instruments  for  action, 
which  is  trust  and  belief.  The  best  composition 
and  temperature  is,  to  have  openness  in  fame  and* 
opinion;  secrecy  inhabit;  dissimulation  in  sea* 
sonable  use ;  and  a  power  to  feign  if  there  be  no 
remedy. 

Vn.    OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Thb  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter : 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate 
the  remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by 
generation  is  common  to  beasts;  but  memory, 
merit,  and  noble  works  are  proper  to  men:  and 
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tnooly  s  man  tball  tee  die  noblest  worke  and 
Ibnndataons  have  proceeded  from  childlees  men^ 
whieh  hare  toagfat  to  ezpiets  the  images  of  tiieir 
mindsy  where  &ose  of  their  bodies  hare  £uled;  so 
^le  care  of  posterity .  is  most  in  them  that  haTe 
no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of 
^mr  houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their 
-children,  beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not 
only  of  their  kind,  but  of  their  work ;  and  so  both 
-children  and  creatures. 

That  di0erence  in  affection  of  parents  towards 
tiieir  several  children,  is  many  times  unequal,  and 
sometimes  unworthy,  especially  in  the  mother; 
as  Solomon  saith,  ^  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  the 
father,  but  an  ungracious  son  shames  the  mo- 
ther." A  man  shall  see,  where  there  is  a  house 
full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  respect- 
-ed,  and  the  youngest  made  wantons ;  but  in  the 
midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten,  who, 
many  times,  neyertheless,  prove  the  best.  The 
illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowance  towards  their 
children,  is  an  harmful  error,  and  makes  them 
base;  acquaints  them  with  shifls;  makes  them 
sort  with  mean  company ;  and  makes  them  surfeit 
more  when  they  come  to  plenty :  and  therefore 
the  proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men 
haye  a  foolish  manner  (bo&  parents,  and  school- 
masters, and  senrants)  in  creating  and  breeding 
an  emulation  between  brothers  during  childhood, 
which  many  times  sorteth  to  discord  when  they 
are  men,  and  disturbeth  £unilies.  The  Italians 
make  little  difference  between  children  and  ne- 
phews, or  near  kinsfolks ;  but  so  they  be  of  the 
lump,  they  care  i^t,  though  they  pass  not  through 
their  own  body  ;''and,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is 
much  a  like  matter ;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  ne- 
phew sometimes  resembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kins- 
man, more  than  his  own  parents,  as  the  blood 
happens.  Let  parents  choose  betimes  the  voca- 
tions and  courses  they  mean  the»  children  should 
take,  for  then  they  are  most  flexible;  and  let 
Ihttn  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  the  dis- 
'  position  of  their  children,  as  thinking  they  will 
take  best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to. 
It  is  true,  that  if  the  affection,  or  aptness  of  the 
children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to 
cross  it ;  but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  «*  op- 
timum elige,  suave  et  fiusile  illud  faciet  consue- 
tudo."  Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortunate, 
but  seldom  or  never  where  the  elder  are  disinbe- 
Tited. 

Vm.  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE.* 

Hb  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hos- 
tages to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great 
enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Cer- 
tainly the  best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the 
public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or 

•  Bm  note  D,  mt  Ike  tBd  of  the  Eoayt. 


childless  men;  whidi,  bodi  in  affeetkm  and 
means,  have  married  and  endowed  the  public* 
Yet  it  were  great  reason  that  those  that  have 
children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future  times, 
unto  which  diey  know  they  must  transmit  their 
dearest  pledges.  Some  there  are,  who,  though 
they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  imper- 
tinences ;  nay,  there  are  some  other  that  account 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges;  nay 
more,  there  are  some  foolish  rich  covetous  men, 
that  take  a  pride  in  having  no  children,  because 
they  may  be  thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for,  per- 
haps, they  have  heard  some  talk,  **  Such  an  one 
is  a  greet  rich  man,'*  sxid  another  except  to  it. 
**  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  children ;"  aa 
if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches :  but  the 
most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty, 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous 
minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint,  as 
they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters 
to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are 
best  friends,  best  masters,  best  servants;  but  not 
always  best  subjects ;  for  they  are  light  to  run 
away ;  and  almost  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condi^ 
tion.  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen,  for 
charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it 
must  first  fill  a  pool.  It  is  indifferent  for  judges 
and  magistrates ;  for  if  they  be  fiu^ile  and  corrupt, 
you  shtdl  have  a  servant  five  times  worse  than  a 
wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly, 
in  their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their  wives 
and  children;  and  I  think  the  despising  of  mar- 
riage among  &e  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar  soldier 
more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity;  and  single  men, 
though  they  may  be  many  times  more  charitable, 
because  their  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the 
other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hardhearted, 
(good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,)  because  Aeir 
tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called  upon.  Grave  na- 
tures, led  by  custom,  and  therefore  constant,  are 
commonly  loving  husbands,  as  was  said  of  Ulys- 
ses, «« vetulam  suam  pretulit  immortalitati.** 
Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  frownrd,  as 
presuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chastity.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obe- 
dience, in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband 
wise ;  which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him 
jealous.  Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses, 
companions  for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses; 
so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he 
will :  but  yet  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men, 
&at  made  answer  to  ^e  question  when  a  man 
should  marry : — '*  A  young  man  not  yet,  an 
elder  man  not  at  all."  It  is  often  seen,  that  bad 
husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it  be 
that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband's  kind- 
ness when  it  comes,  or  that  the  wives  take  a  pride 
in  their  patienoe ;  but  this  never  fails,  if  the  bad 
husbands  were  of  their  own  choosing^  against 
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'Ifaeir  fiiends' consent,  for  tiien  tiiey  will  be  sore  to 
'  make  good  their  own  lolly. 

JX.    OF  ENVY.* 

Tbmb  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  fiucinate,  or  bewitch,  bat  lore  and  envy : 
they  both  have  vehement  wishes;  they  frame 
themselves  readily  into  imaginations  and  sagges- 
tions ;  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  espe- 
cially open  the  presence  of  the  objects,  which  are 
the  points  that  conduce  to  fascination,  if  any  such 
thing  there  be.  We  see,  likewise,  the  scripture 
calleth  envy  an  evil  eye ;  and  the  astrologers  call 
the  evU  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects ;  so 
that  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledged,  in 
the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or  irradiation  of 
the  eye :  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to 
note,  that  the  times,  when  the  stroke  or  percussion 
of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are,  when  the 
party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ;  for 
that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy:  and  besides,  at  such 
times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come 
forth  most  into  the  outwarid  parts,  and  so  meet  the 
blow. 

But  leaving  these  cariosities, (though  not  unwor- 
thy to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place,)  we  will  handle 
what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others ;  what  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves ; 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself,  ever  en- 
vieth  virtue  in  others;  for  men's  minds  will  either 
feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ; 
and  who'wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other; 
and  whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's 
virtue,  will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depress- 
ing another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious ;  for  to  know  much  of  other  men's  mat- 
ters cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern 
his  own  estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that 
he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others :  neither  can  he  that  mindeth 
but  his  own  business  find  much  matter  for  envy ; 
for  envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the 
streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home :  '«  Non  est 
cariosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus." 

Men  of  noble  birth,  are  noted  to  be  envious  to- 
wards new  men  when  they  rise ;  for  the  distance 
is  altered;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  others  come  on  they  think  themselves 
go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men 
and  bastards,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly mend  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to 
impair  another's ;  except  these  defects  light  upon 
a  very  brave  and  heroical  nature,  which  thinketh 
to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour;  in 
that  it  should  be  said,  **  That  ^n  eunuch,  or  a  lame 
Joan,  did  such  great  matters ;  affecting  the  honour 

*  0ee  not*  E,  at  Um  end  of  tbe  BMayt. 
Vol.  I.— 3        ^ 


of  a  miracle :  as  it  was  in  Narses  the  eunnehy 
and  Agesilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame 
men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  who  rise  after  ca- 
lamities smd  misfortunes;  for  they  are  as  men 
fallen  out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men'« 
harms  a  redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters, 
out  of  levity  and  vain  glory,  are  ever  envious,  for 
they  cannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible,  but 
many,  in  some  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass 
them;  which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets  and  paint- 
ers, and  artificers  in  works,  wherein  he  had  a 
vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt 
to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised ;  for  it 
doth  upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and 
pointeth  at  them,  and  cometh  oftener  into  their  re- 
membrance, and  incurreth  likewise  more  into 
the  note  of  others ;  and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from 
speech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more 
vile  and  malignant  towards  his  brother  Abel,  be- 
cause when  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there 
was  no  body  to  look  on.  Thus  much  for  those 
that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject 
to  envy.  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when 
they  are  advanced,  are  less  envied ;  for  their  for- 
tune seemeth  but  due  unto  them;  and  no  man 
envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards 
and  liberality  rather.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined 
with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  self ;  and  where 
theiB  is  no  comparison,  no  envy ;  and  therefore 
kings  are  not  envied  but  by  kings.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy  persons  are  most 
envied  at  their  first  coming  in,  and  afterwards 
overcome  it  better;  whereas,  contrariwise  per- 
sons of  worth  and.  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortune  continueth  long;  for  by  that  time, 
though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath 
not  the  same  lustre,  for  firesh  men  grow  up  that 
darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their 
birth :  besides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to 
their  fortune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  sunbeams,  that 
beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or  steep  rising  ground, 
than  upon  a  flat ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  those 
that  are  advanced  by  degrees  are  less  envied 
than  Aose  that  are  advanced  suddenly,  and  «*  per 
saltum." 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy ; 
for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly, 
and  pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  healeth 
envy ;  wherefore  you  shall  observe  that  the  more 
deep  and  sober  sorts  of  politic  persons,  in  their 
greatness,  are  ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a 
life  they  lead,  chanting  a  '«  quanta  patimur;"  not 
b2 
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tint  tiieyf0elitso,bat  oal j  to  abate  Am  «dge  of 
•BTj :  Irat  this  is  to  be  vndenlood  of  boeiDeee 
that  ia  laid  upon  men^  and  not  aiich  as  tbej  call 
onto  tfaemeelyea;  tot  Bothing  iaereaaetb  enry 
moie  than  an  nnneoeaeaiy  and  ambitioua  engroae- 
^  of  bnetneaa ;  and  nothing  doth  extinguish 
enry  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  preserye  all 
oAer  inferior  officers  in  their  full  rights  and  pre- 
eminences of  their  places ;  for  by  that  means, 
there  be  so  many  sereens  between  him  and  envy. 

Abore  all,  those  are  meat  subject  to  envy, 
which  carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an 
insolent  and  proud  manner :  being  ner^  well  but 
while  they  are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either 
by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  oret  all  oppo- 
sition or  competition:  wheieas  wise  men  will 
father  do  saerifice  to  envy,  in  suffisring  themselves, 
sometimes  of  purpose,  to  be  crossed  and  oTer^ 
borne  in  things  that  do  not  much  concern  them. 
Notwithstanding  so  muc^  is  true,  that  the  car- 
nage of  greatness  in  a  plain  and  open  manner  (so, 
it  be  without  arroganoy  and  yain  ^ory)  doth  draw 
less  enyy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty  and  cun- 
ning fariiion;  for  in  that  course  a  man  doth  but 
disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  conscious  of 
his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  bat  teadi  others 
to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  Ike 
beginning  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it 
of  witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy  but 
the  cure  of  witchcraft;  and  that  is,  to  lemore  the 
lot  (as  they  call  it)  and  to  lay  it  upon  another ; 
for  which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  (^  great  persons 
bring  in  eret  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon 
whom  to  derive  the  envy  that  would  come  upon 
themselves;  sometimes  upon  ministers  and  ser- 
vants, sometimes  upon  coUeagnes  and  associates, 
and  the  like ;  and,  for  that  turn,  there  are  never 
wanting  some  persons  of  violent  and  undertaking 
natures,  who,  so  they  may  have  power  and  busi- 
ness, will  take  it  at  any  cost 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy :  there  is  yet 
some  good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private 
there  is  none ;  for  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism, 
that  eclipseth  men  when  they  grow  too  great: 
and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  also  to  great  ones  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  **  invidia," 
goeth  in  the  modem  languages  by  the  name  of 
discontentment ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  hand- 
Img  sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to 
infection:  for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that 
which  is  sound,  and  tainteth  it ;  so,  when  envy  is 
gotten  once  into  a  state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best 
actions  thereof,  and  tumeth  them  into  an  ill 
odour ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  won  by  inter- 
mingling of  plausible  actions :  for  that  doth  argue 
but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy,  which  hurteth 
so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewise  usual  in  in- 
fections, which,  if  you  fear  them,  you  call  them 
aponyoo* 


This  public  eavy  seemeifa  «o  beat  ohkiyvpoftx 
principal  officers  or  miiiisters,  rather  tiian  upoa . 
kings  and  estates  themselves.    But  this  is  a  sure- 
rule,  that  if  the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great, 
wheal  the  cause  of  it  in  him  is  small ;  or  if  tiie 
envy  be  general  in  a  matter  upon  all  the  mtnis- 
ters  of  an  estate,  then  the  envy  (though  hidden) 
is  truly  upon  the  state  itself.    And  so  muc^  of 
public  envy  or  discontentment,  and  the  difference 
thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in 
the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general,  touching  theafieo- 
tion  of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  the 
most  importune  and  continual ;  for  of  other  affec- 
tions there  is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then ; 
and  therefore  it  vras  well  said,  «« Invidia  lesftos 
dies  non  agit :"  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  scnae 
or  other.  And  it  is  also  noted,  that  love  and  envy 
do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  afieetions  do 
not,  because  they  are  not  so  continual.  It  is  also 
the  vilest  affection,  and  the  most  depraved ;  for 
which  cause  it  is  ihe  proper  attribute  of  the  devil« 
who  is  called  •*The  envious  man,  that  sowedt 
tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night ;"  as  it  always  • 
Cometh  to  pass,  that  envy  worketh  subtilly,  and 
in  the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things^ 
such  as  is  the  wheat 

X.  OF  LOVE.^ 

Thb  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love,  than  the 
life  of  man;  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  mat- 
ter of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ; 
but  in  life  it  doUi  much  mischief;  sometimes  like 
a  siren,  sometimes  like  a  fury.  You  may  observe, 
^t  amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  - 
(whereof  ^e  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient 
or  recent,)  there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  trans-> 
ported  to  the  mad  degree  of  love,  which  shows, 
that  great  spirits  and  great  business  do  keep  out 
this  weak  passion.  You  must  except,  neverthe^ 
less,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  half  partner  of  the 
empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  de- 
cemvir and  lawgiver;  whereof  the  former  was 
indeed  a  v<^uptuoo8  man,  and  inordinate;  but 
the  latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man :  and 
therefore  it  seems  (though  rarely,)  ^t  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  also 
into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well 
kept  It  is  a  poor  saying  of  Epicurus,  ^  Satis 
magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum  sumus ;"  as  if  man, 
made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all 
noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but  kneel  before 
a  little  idol,  and  make  himself  a  subject,  though 
not  of  the  mouth  (as  beasts  are,)  yet  <^  ^  eye, 
which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passion, 
and  how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things 
by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual  h3rper- 
bole,  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love :  neither  is 
*  Bee  note  F  at  th«  ead  of  the  ■MtiTf . 
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Hasralyutkei^mt;  for  wk«M»  it  halk 
imU  nod,  ^TirnX  ika  srek  flsttotr,  with  whom 
1^1  the  pettjr  flattaran  luiTe  inteUifenoe,  18  a  man's 
•alf ;"  certainly  tlia  lo?er  is  moie ;  for  tbeie  waa 
na?ec  proud  man  llioaght  00  abaardly  well  of 
lunaelfaatbelorer  doth  of  the  parson  loved;  and 
thsiefora  it  was  well  said,  ««That  it  is  impossible 
to  lore  and  to  be  wise.*'  Neidierdoththkweak- 
Bssa  appear  to  others  onl  j,  and  not  to  the  party 
lofed,  bnt  to  the  loredmost  of  all,  except  theloye 
be  reciprocal ;  for  ttis  a  trae  role,  that  love  is  ever 
mwaided,  either  with  the  reeiproeal,  or  with 
an  inward,  or  secret  contempt ;  by  how  mnoh 
the  mote  men  onght  to  beware  of  this  pasnon, 
which  loaeth  not  only  other  tilings,  but  itself. 
As  for  other  losses  tiie  poef  s  relation  doth  well 
figure  them :«« That  he  that  preferred  Helena,  qnii- 
tad  the  gifb  of  Jnno  and  Pallas;''  for  whoseeTW 
csteemeth  loo  modi  of  amorons  aibetion,  qoittotii 
belfa  riehea  and  wisdom.  This  passion  Imth  his 
floods  in  the  very  timee  (^  weakness,  which  are, 
gmat  proeperitf  and  great  adversity,  thongh  this 
kttsr  hath  been  less  observed ;  both  which  times 
kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  frequent,  and  there- 
fore ahow  it  to  be  the  child  of  fdly.  They  do 
best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make 
it  keep  qnarter,  md  sever  it  wholly  from  their 
serionsaffdira  und  actions  of  life;  for  if  it  check 
enoe  with  business,  it  troableth  men's  fortones, 
and  maketii  men  that  tiiey  can  no  ways  be  tme  to 
their  own  ends.  I  know  not  how,  but  martial 
men  are  given  to  love:  I  thiiA  it  is,  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be 
paid  in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  se- 
oet  inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of  others, 
which,  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few, 
doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and 
maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it 
is  seen  sometimes  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh 
mankind;  friendly  loveperfectethit;  but  wanton 
hnre  corrupteth  and  embaseth  it. 

XL    OF  GREAT  PLACE. 

Man  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants 
of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and 
servants  of  business ;  so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor 
in  their  timee.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek 
power  and  to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over 
others,  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The 
rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men 
come  to  greater  pains ;  and  it  is  sometimes  base, 
and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dignities.  The 
standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is  either  a 
downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melan- 
choly thing :  «•  Cum  non  sis  qui  fueris,  non  esse 
cur  velis  vivere."  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  rea- 
son ;  but  are  impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age 
and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow :  like 


old  tswnMnetti  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  liieit 
street  door,  thoegh  thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn. 
Certainly  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other 
men's  (pinions  to  think  themselves  happy;  for 
if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot 
find  it :  bnt  if  they  think  with  tiiemsdves  what 
other  men  think  of  them,  and  tiiait  otiier  men 
would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as 
it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps,  they  find  the 
contrary  within;  for  they  are  the  first  that  find 
tiieir  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  tiiat  find 
^eir  own  faults.  Certainly  men  in  great  for- 
tunes are  strangers  to  themselves,  and  while  they 
are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to 
tend  thdr  health  either  of  body  or  mind :  **  Dli 
more  gravis  ineobat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ig- 
notus  moritur  sibi."  In  place  there  is  license  to 
do  good  and  evil ;  whereof  die  latter  is  a  curse : 
for  in  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will ;  the 
second  not  to  can.  Bnt  power  to  do  good  is  the 
true  and  lawfol  end  of  aspiring ;  for  good  thoughts 
(though  God  accept  them,)  yet  toMi^s  men  are 
little  better  than  good  dr^uns,  except  they  be  put 
in  act ;  and  tiiat  cannot  be  widiout  power  and 
place,  as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground. 
Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  mo- 
tion; and  conscience  of  the  same  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  man's  rest;  for  if  a  man  can  be 
partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall  likewise  be 
partaker  of  God's  rest:  *«Et  conversus  Deus,  ut  as- 
piceret  opera,  qu»  fecerunt  menus  su»,  vidit  quod 
omnia  assent  bona  nimis ;"  and  then  the  sabbath. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  place  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  pre- 
cepts ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thine  own  ex« 
ample ;  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the  ex- 
amples of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill 
in  the  same  place ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  tax- 
ing their  memory,  but  to  direct  thjrself  what  to 
avoid.  Reform,  therefore,  without  bravery  or 
scandal  of  former  times  and  persons*;  but  yet  set 
it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create  good  prece- 
dents as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  things  to  the 
first  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how 
they  have  degenerated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of 
both  times ;  of  the  ancienter  time  what  is  best ; 
and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to 
make  thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  be- 
forehand what  they  may  expect;  but  be  not  too 
positive  and  peremptory;  and  express  thyself 
well  when  thou  digressest  from  thy  lure.  Pre- 
serve the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  questions 
of  jurisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence,  and «'  de  facto,"  than  voice  it  with  claims 
and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights  of 
inferior  places ;  and  think  it  more  hon'our  to  direct 
in  chief  than  to  be  busy  in  all.  Embrace  and  in- 
vite helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of 
thy  place ;  and  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring 
thee  information  as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them 
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in  good  part.  The  yices  of  authority  aie  chiefly 
four ;  delays,  corruption,  roughness,  and  facility. 
For  delays  gire  easy  access :  keep  times  appoint- 
ed ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  cor- 
ruption, do  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy 
servant's  hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands 
of  suitors  also  from  offering;  for  integrity  used 
doth  the  one ;  but  integrity  professed,  and  with 
a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other ; 
and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion. 
Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth  mani- 
festly without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  corruption ;  therefore,  always  when  thou  chang- 
est  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and 
declare  it,  together  with  the  reasons  that  move  thee 
to  change,  and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  A  ser- 
vant or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought 
but  a  by-way  to  close  corruption.  For  roughness, 
it  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  severity 
breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth  hate.  Even 
reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not 
taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery ; 
for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then ;  but  if  impor- 
tunity or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never 
be  without ;  as  Solomon  saith, '« To  respect  per- 
sons is  not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress 
for  a  piece  of  bread.''  It  is  most  true  that  was 
anciently  spoken,  '«  A  place  showeth  the  man ; 
and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better  and  some  to 
the  worse ;"  *«  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii, 
nisi  imperasset,"  saith  Tacitus  of  Galba;  but  of 
Vespasian  he  saith, ''  solus  imperantium,  Ves- 
pasianus  mutatus  in  melius;"  though  the  one 
was  meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners 
and  affection.  It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy 
and  generous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends ;  for 
honour  is,  or  should  be,  the  place  of  virtue ;  and 
as  in  nature  things  move  violently  to  their  place 
and  calmly  in  their  place,  so  virtue  in  ambition 
is  violent,  in  authority  settled  and  calm.  All 
rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ;  and 
if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's  self 
whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of  thy  pre- 
decessor fairly  and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not, 
it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 
If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them ;  and  rather 
call  them  when  they  looked  not  for  it,  than  exclude 
Ibem  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called. 
Be  not  too  sensible  or  too  remembering  of  thy 
place  in  conversation  and  private  answers  to 
suitors ;  but  let  it  rather  be  said, «« When  he  sits 
in  place  he  is  another  man." 

Xn.    OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet 
worthy  a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question 
was  asked  of  Demosthenes  what  was  the  chief 


part  of  an  orator  1  he  answered,  action:  what 
next  1  action :  what  next  again  t  action.  He  said 
it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had  by  nature  himself  no 
advantage  in  that  he  commended.  A  strange 
thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator  which  is  but  su- 
perficial, and  raliier  the  virtue  of  a  player,  should 
be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble  parts  of 
invention,  elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay  almost 
alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is 
plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  generally  more 
of  the  fool  than  of  ^e  wise ;  and  therefore  those 
faculties  by  which  the  foolish  part  of  men's  minds 
is  taken,  are  most  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the 
case  of  boldness  in  civil  business;  what  first t 
boldness :  what  second  and  third  ?  boldness :  And 
yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness, 
far  inferior  to  other  parts :  but  nevertheless,  it  doth 
fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are 
either  shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage^ 
which  are  the  greatest  part:  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  wise  men  at  weak  times :  therefore  we  see  it 
hath  done  wonders  in  popular  states,  but  with 
senates  and  princes  less;  and  more,  ever  upon 
the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action 
than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of 
promise.  Surely  as  there  are  mountebuiks  for 
the  natural  body ;  so  are  there  mountebanks  for 
the  politic  body ;  men  that  undertake  great  cures, 
and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  ex- 
periments, but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and 
therefore  cannot  hold  out :  nay,  you  shall  see  a 
bold  fellow  many  times  do  Mahomet's  miracle. 
Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that  he  would 
call  a  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up 
his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The 
people  assembled :  Mahomet  called  the  hill  to 
come  to  him  again  and  again ;  and  when  the  hill 
stood  still,  he  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said, 
<*  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these  men,  when  they 
have  promised  great  matters  and  fi&iled  most 
shamefully,  yet  (if  they  have  the  perfection  of 
boldness)  they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make 
a  turn  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of 
great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  be- 
hold ;  nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also  boldness  hath 
somewhat  of  the  ridiculous :  for  if  absurdity  be 
the  subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great 
boldness  is  seldom  without  some  absurdity; 
especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see  when  a  bold  fellow 
is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  into 
a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture  as  needs  it 
must;  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little  go 
and  come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasion, 
they  stand  at  a  stay ;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where 
it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir :  but 
this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a  serious 
observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 
boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers 
and  inconveniences :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel, 
good  in  execution;  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold 
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persons  is,  that  they  neyer  command  in  chief,  bat 
be  seconds  and  mider  the  direction  of  others ;  for 
in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers,  and  in  execu- 
tion not  to  see  them  except  they  be  Tery  great. 

Xm  OF  GOODNESS  AND  GOODNESS 
OF  NATURE. 

I TAKS  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of 
the  weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call 
Philanthropia ;  and  the  word  humanity  (as  it  is 
used)  is  a  litUe  too  light  to  express  it.  Good- 
ness I  call  the  habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the 
inclination.  This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of 
the  mind  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of 
the  Deity :  and  without  it  man  is  a  busy,  misohie- 
Tous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
Termin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theological 
firtne  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error. 
The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels 
to  fall :  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused 
man  to  fall:  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither 
can  angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  in- 
clination to  ffoodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  to- 
wards men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  crea- 
tures ;  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people, 
who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give 
alms  to  dogs  and  birds ;  iosomuch,  as  Busbechius 
Teporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had 
liked  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a  wag- 
gishness  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed,  in 
this  virtue,  of  goodness  or  charity,  may  be  com- 
mitted. The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb, 
••Tanto  buon  che  val  niente;"  "So  good,  that 
he  is  good  for  nothing  :'*  and  one  of  the  doctors 
of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel,  had  the  confidence 
to  put  in  writing  almost  in  plain  terms,  "  That  the 
Christian  faith  had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to 
those  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjust ;"  which  he 
spake,  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law  or  sect 
or  opinion  did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the 
Christian  religion  doth ;  therefore  to  avoid  the  scan- 
dal and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  know- 
ledge of  the  errors  of  an  habit  so  excellent.  Seek 
the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their 
faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness, 
which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither 
give  thou  iBsop's  cock  a  gem,  who  would  bo  better 
pleased  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.* 
The  example  of  God  teacheth  the  lesson  truly ; 
**  He  sendeth  his  rain,  and  maketh  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;"  but  he  doth 
not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honour  and  virtues  upon 
men  equally ;  common  benefits  are  to  be  commu- 
nicated wi^  all,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choice. 
And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou 
breakest  the  pattern :  for  divinity  maketh  the  love 
of  ourselves  the  pattern ;  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
booTS  but  the  portraiture :  "  Sell  all  thou  hast  and 
*  8m  not*  Q«  at  the  tnd  of  Um  ■Mtyt. 


give  it  to  the  poor,  and  foUow  me;"  but  sell  not 
all  thou  hast  except  thou  come  and  follow  me; 
that  is,  except  thou  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou 
mayest  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as 
wiUi  great ;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams* 
tiiou  driest  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only 
a  habit  of  goodness  directed  by  right  reason ; 
but  there  is  in  some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  dispo- 
sition towards  it;  as  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a 
natural  malignity ;  for  there  be  that  in  their  na- 
ture do  not  affect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter 
sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a  crossness,  or 
firowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  difficilenees« 
or  the  like ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy,  and  mere 
mischief.  Such  men  in  other  men's  calamitiest 
are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  load- 
ing part:  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked 
Lazarus'  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buaaing 
upon  any  thing  that  is  raw;  misanthropi,  that 
make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough, 
and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their 
gardens,  as  Timon  had ;  such  dispositions  are  the., 
very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are 
the  fittest  timber  to  make  great  politics  of ;  like 
to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that  are  or- 
dained to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building  houses 
that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts  and  signs  of 
goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and 
courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them  :  if  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  afflic- 
tions of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the 
noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the 
balm  :  if  he  easily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it 
shows  that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  shot :  if  he  be  thankful  for  small 
benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and 
not  their  trash :  but,  above  all,  if  he  have  St. 
Paul's  perfection,  that  he  would  wish  to  be  an 
anathema  from  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and  a 
kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

XIV.    OF  NOBILITY. 

Wb  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of 
an  estate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  per- 
sons. A  monarchy  where  there  is  no  nobility 
at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that 
of  the  Turks ;  for  nobility  attempers  sovereignty, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside 
from  the  line  royal ;  but  for  democracies  they 
need  it  not ;  and  they  are  commonly  more  qniet 
and  less  subject  to  sedition,  than  where  there  are 
stirps  of  nobles;  for  men's  eyes  are  upon  the 
business,  and  not  upon  the  persons ;  or  if  upon 
the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business'  sake,  as  fittest, 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the  Swit- 
zers  last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diveofsity  of 
religion  and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond, 
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lad  not  respactt.  The  nwted  pia?aoM  pf  ike 
Low  Coantijee  in  their  gorernmeiit  ezoel;  for 
where  there  is  an  eqaalt^  the  eonevltatioM  «ie 
mora  indifferent,  end  the  pejmente  and  tributes 
mora  eheerfiil.  A  great  and  potent  nobility 
addeth  majesty  to  a  monarch,  bat  diminisheth 
power,  and  pntteth  hf»  and  spirit  into  the  pec^le, 
hnt.presseththmr  fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobfee 
ara  not  too  great  (or  sorereignty  nor  for  Justice ; 
and  yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  insden- 
ey  of  inferi(urs  may  be  broken  npon  them  bef<ne  it 
eome  on  toohsi  upon  the  majesty  of  kings.  A 
wunerous  nobility  eanseth  porerty  and  ineonve- 
nienee  in  a  state,  for  it  is  ar  suraharge  of  expense ; 
and  besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the 
nobility  fall  in  tame  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  it  mak- 
eth  a  kind  of  disproportion  between  honour  and 


As  for  nobility  in  partic^lar  persons,  it  is  a  ^ 
▼erend  thing  to  see  an  aneient  castle  or  building 
not  in  decay^  or  to  kee  a  fair  timber  tree  sound 
and  perfect;  hoW  much  mora  tobeb<$ld  an  an- 
cient noble  family,  which  hath  stood  against  the 
waves  and  weatbers  of  time!  for  new  nobility  is 
but  the  act  of  power,  but  ancieiU  nobUity  is  the  act 
of  time.  Those  that  are  first  raised  to  nobility 
.are  commonly  more  virtuous,  but  less  innocent, 
than  iheir  descendants ;  for  there  is  rarely  any  ris-' 
ing  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and  eril  arts ; 
but  it  is  reason  the  menlory  of  their  yirtnes  remain 
to  their  tK>sterity,  and  their  fiiults .  die  with  them- 
selves. '  Nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  in- 
dustry ;  and  he  that  is  not  in^tutrious,  enrieth 
him  that  is;  besides  noble  persons  cannot  go 
much  higher :  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  stay  when 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  iQiotions  of  envy. 
On  die  other- side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the 
ipassive  envy  from  othen  towards  them,  because 
they  are  in  piDSsession  of  honour.  Certainly,  kings 
that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease 
in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their 
business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them  as 
bom  in  Some  sort  to  command. 

XV.  OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had'  need  know  the  calen- 
dars and  tempests  in  state,  which  are  conunonly 
greatest  when  things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural 
tempests  are  greatest  about  the  equinoctia;  and  as 
there  are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret 
swellings  of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in 
states ; 

'      **  Ille  etiam  cncos  insiare  tnpiuUuf 
8cpe  moMt,  flraudeMime  operu  tmneseen  beau." 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the 
state,  when  they  are  frequent  and  open ;  and  in  like 
>sort  false  hews  often  running  up  and  down,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced, 
are  amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil,  giv- 
ing the  pedigree  of  Fame,  sai&  she  was  sister  to 
the  giants:  i 


ptrMi,  tat  farttata  Dtoram, 

tc  pwrhlMat)  Com  JBiiceUdo«a«  lOforsai  i 


Kztren&m  (ut 
Profenoit.*' 


As  if  ftmes  wen  the  relics  of  sedilkiis  past; 
but  they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions 
to  come.  Howsoever  he  noteth  it  right,  that  se* 
ditious  tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ  no  more 
but  as  brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine ; 
especially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  actions 
of  a  state,  and  the  most  plausible,  which  ought  to 
give  greatest  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense, 
and  traduced :  for  that  shows  the  enfy  great,  as 
Tacitus  saith,  »  eonflata,  magna  invi^ia,  sen  bene, 
sen  male,  gestapremunt."  Neither  dodi  it  follow^ 
that  beeause  these  femes  are  a  sign'  of  troubles, 
that  the  suppressing  of  them  with  too  much  se- 
ver!^ should  be  a  remedy  of  troubles ;  for  the  de- 
sjnsing  of  them  many  times  ebeeks  them  best, 
and  the  gdng  about  to  stop  them  doth  but  make 
a  wonder  long  lived.  Also  tiiat  kind  of  obedi- 
Qpoe,  which  Tteitns  speakethof,  is  to  be  Md  sus- 
pected :  «  Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  malkat 
taandata  imperantium  interpretari,  quam  exequi  ;'* 
disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  maftdates  and 
directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off' the  yoke,  aiid 
assay  of  disobedience ;  eq>ecially.if  in  those  dis- 
putings  they  which  are  for  ^  direction  speak 
fearfuUy  and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are  against 
it  audaciously. 

AjBo,as  Bfadiiavel  noteth  wdl,  when  princes, 
that  ought  to  be  common  parents,  make  theiQselvns 
as  a  party  and  lean  to  a  side :  it  is,  as  a  boat  that 
is  overthrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side ; 
as  was  well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third 
ofFrsDoa;  fbrfirathimself  entered  leagiie  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  and  presently  after 
the  same  league  was  turned  upon  himsdf :  for 
when  the  authority  of  prinoes  is  made  but  an  ac- 
cessary to  a  caiDse,'and  that  there  be  other  bands 
that  tie  fester  than  the  band  of  sovereignty,  kings  - 
begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of  possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  atfd  qut^rels,  and  fe^ctiotts, 
are  loarried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the 
reverence  of  government  is  lost ;  for  the  motions 
of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to 
be  as  the  tnotions  of  the  planets  under  '*  primum  ' 
mobile,"(according  to  the  old  opinion,)  which  is, 
that  every  of  them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  high- 
est motion,  and  softly- in  their  own  motion ;  and, 
ihmeiorei  when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular 
motion  move  violently,  and,  asTScitus  expressethr 
it  well,  ^Miberius  quam  ut  imperantium  memi- 
nissent,"  it  is  asign'the  orbs  are  out  of  frame :  for 
reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from 
God,  who  threateneth  the  dissolving  thereof ;  »  sol- 
vam  cingula  regUm.'* 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pilhurs  of.  government 
are  mmnly  shaken,  or  weakened,  (which  are  rdi- 
gion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure,)  men  had 
need  to  pray  for  feir  weather.  But  let  us  pass 
from  this  part  of  predictions,  (concerning  which. 
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tfiitTwthalw,  nora  Hght  may  b«  tdom  firom  that 
^hieh  foUoweth,)  ai^  let  ua  qpeak  tint  of  the 
matemli  of  aedittona,  dienof  tlMmetiTaa  of  them, 
and  thirdly  of  the  lemediea. 

CoDcetmog  the  materiala  of  aeditionS)  it  is  a 
.  thing  well  to  be  conaidered ;  for  the  aiueat  way 
to  praTant  aeditione,  (if  the  timea  do  bear  it,)  la  to 
take  away  the  matter  of  them;  for  if  there  be  fbel 
prepared,  it  ia  hard  to  tell  whence  the  apark  ahall 
eome  that  ahall  set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  ae- 
ditione is  of  two  kinds,  mach  poverty  and  much 
diacontentment.  It  ia  certain,  ao  many  orertfarown 
eatalea,  so  many  Yotea  for  troubles.  Luoan  notetfa 
'  well  the  state  of  Rome  before  the  civil  war, 


**  Hinc  vion  vorax,  rmpldiUDOtte  in  tampore 
Hinc  concuMa  fldts,  et  nnltis  utile  beUom." 

Thia  aame  <*  multua  utile  bellum,''  is  an  assured 
and  infidlible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions 
aad  troables;  and  if  this  poverty  and  broken 
estate  in  the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and 
dty  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  inl- 
and great ;  for  the  rebellions  of  the  belly 
are  the  worst.  As  for  diaoontentmenta,  they  are 
ia  the  politic  body  like  humoura  in  the  nataral, 
whieh  are  apt  to  gather  a  preternatural  heat  and  to 
■inflame ;  and  let  no  prince  meaaure  the  danger  of 
ihem  by  this,  whether  they  be  joat  or  unjust :  for 
thai  were  to  imagine  people  to  be  too  reaaonable, 
who  do  often  spurn  at  their  own  good ;  nor  yet  by 
thia,  whether  the  grieft  whereupon  they  riae  be 
in  hct  great  or  amsdl ;  for  they  are  the  moat  dan- 
geroua  discontentments  where  the  fear  is  greater 
than  the  feeling :  '*  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non 
ttam:"  besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the  same 
tfiinga  that  provoke  the  patience,  do  wi^al  mate 
the  courage :  but  in  feara  it  is  not  so ;  neither  let 
any  prince,  or  atate,  be  secure  concerning  discon- 
imitments  becauae  Aey  have  been  often,  or  have 
been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  ensued ;  for  as  it 
is  trae  that  every  vapour,  or  fume,  doth  not  turn 
iato  a  storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
«  storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet 
BMy  fall  at  last;  and  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
Boteth  well,  **  The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by 
the  weakest  pull/' 

The  causes  and  motions  of  seditions  are  innova- 
tion in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppreaaion, 
advancement  of  unWorthy  peraons,  strangers, 
*deartha,  disbanded  soldiers,  factions  grown  des- 
perate ;  and  whataoever  in  offending  people  join- 
^edi  and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  cause* 

For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  some  general 
preaervatives,  whereof  we  will  speak  :  as  for  the 
just  oure  it  must  answer  to  the  particular  diaeaae ; 
and  ao  be  left  to  counael  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by 
all  means  possible,  that  material  cauae  of  aedition 
whereof  we  speak,  which  is,  want  and  poverty  in 
rthe  estate ;  to  which  purpose  aerveth  the  opening 


and  well-bdaneing  of  trade;  the  cherishing  of 
manoftotorea ;  the  banishing  of  idleness;  ihb  m- 
pressing  of  waste  and  exoeaa,  by  aumptuary  laws ; 
the  improvement  and  husbanding  of  die  soil ;  the 
regulating  of  prioea  of  thinga  vendible ;  the  mo- 
derating of  taxea  and  tributea,  and  the  like.  Gene- 
rally, it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the  population  of  a 
kingdom  (eapeeially  if  it  be  not  mown  down  by 
ware)  do  not  exceed  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  whidi 
should  maintain  them :  neither  is  the  population  to 
be  reckoned  only  by  number ;  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber that  spend  more  and  earn  leas,  do  wear  out  an 
eatate  sooner  than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower 
and  gather  more;  therefore  the  multiplying  of  no- 
bility,* and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over 
proportion  to  the  common  people,  doth  apeedily 
bring  a  atate  to  necessity ;  and  ao  doth  likewiae 
an  overgrown  clergy,  for  they  bring  nothing  tb 
tiie  stock ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  more  aie 
bred  scholara  than  preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  thatforasmudi 
as  the  increase  of  any  eatate  muat  be  upon  the 
foreigner,  (for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten,  ia 
somewhere  lost,)  there  be  but  three  things  which 
one  nation  aelletii  unto  another ;  the  commodity, 
as  nature  yieldetif  it ;  the  manufacture ;  and  the 
victure,  or  carriage ;  ao  that  if  theae  three  wheels 
go,  weal^  will  flow  aa  in  a  apring  tide.  And  it 
Cometh  many  timea  to  paas,  that  *«materiam  supers- 
bit  opus,*'  that  the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth 
than  the  material,  and  enricheth  a  state  more ;  as  is 
notably  seen  in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  have 
the  best  mines  above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  thinga,  good  policy  is  to  be  used, 
that  the  treasure  and  moniea  in  a  atate  be  not 
gathered  into  few  hands ;  for,  otherwise,  a  state 
may  have  a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve:  and 
money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be 
spread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by  suppressing,  or, 
at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  hand  upon  the  devour^ 
ing  tradea  of  usury «  engrossing,  great  pasturagea* 
and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least  the 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  atate  (as  we 
know)  two  portions  of  subjects,  the  nobles  and 
tiie  commonality.  When  one  of  these  is  discon- 
tent, the  danger  is  not  great;  for  common  people 
are  of  slow  motion,  if  tiiey  be  not  excited  by  the 
greater  aort;  and  the  greater  aort  are  of  small 
strength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready 
to  move  of  themselves :  then  is  the  danger,  when 
the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  die 
waters  amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  they  may 
declare  themselves.  The  poets  feign  that  the  reat 
of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter,  which  he 
hearing  of,  by  the  counsel  of  Pallas,  sent  for  Bri- 
arena,  widi  his  hundred  hands,  to  come  in  to  his 
aid :  aa  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  is 
for  monarchs  to  make  sure  of  the  good  will  of 
common  people. 

*  8«€  BOM  H,  at  the  end  of  the  Senye. 
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To  give  moaerate  liberty  for  griefe  and  discon- 
tentments to  evE^orate  (so  it  be  without  too  great 
insolency  or  bravery)  is  a  safe  way :  for  he  that 
tumeth  the  homours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound 
bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  per 
ii^cious  imposthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become 
Prometheus,  in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for 
there  is  not  a  better  provision  against  them.  Epi- 
metheus, when  griefs  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at 
last  shut  the  lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Certainly,  the  politic  and  artificial 
nourishing  and  entertaining  of  hopes,  and  carry- 
ing men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  against  the  poison  of  discontentments ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and 
proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  men's  hearts  by 
hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction ;  and  when 
it  can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no  evil 
shall  appear  so  peremptory  but  that  it  hath  some 
outlet  of  hope :  which  is  the  less  hard  to  do :  be- 
cause both  particular  persons  and  factions  are  apt 
enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to  brave 
that,  they  believe  not. 

Also  ^e  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be 
no  likely  or  fit  head  whereunto  discontented  per- 
sons may  resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join, 
is  a  known,  but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  1 
understand  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness 
and  reputation,  that  hath  confidence  with  the  dis- 
contented party,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their 
eyes,  and  that  is  thought  discontented  in  his  own 
particular :  which  kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be 
won  and  reconciled  to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast 
and  true  manner ;  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of 
the  same  party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide 
the  reputation.  Generally  the  dividing  and  break- 
ing of  all  factions  and  combinations  that  are  adverse 
to  the  state,  and  setting  them  at  distance,  or,  at 
least,  distrust  among  themselves,  is  not  one  of  the 
worst  remedies :  for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those 
that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the  state  be  full 
of  discord  and  faction,  and  those  that  are  against 
it  be  entire  and  united. 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharp 
speeches,  which  have  fallen  from  princes,  have 
given  fire  to  seditions.  Cesar  did  himself  infi- 
nite hurt  in  that  speech,  <*  Sylla  nescivit  literas, 
non  potuit  dictare ;"  for  it  did  utterly  cut  off"  that 
hope  which  men  had  entertained,  that  he  would 
one  time  or  other  give  over  his  dictatorship.  Gal- 
ba  undid  himself  by  that  speech,  *«  legi  a  se  mili- 
tem,  non  emi  ;*'  for  it  put  the  soldiers  out  of  hope 
of  the  donative.  Probus,  likewise,  by  that  speech, 
**  si  vixero  non  opus  erit  amplius  Romano  imperio 
militibus  ;*'  a  speech  of  great  despair  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  many  the  like.  Surely  princes  had 
need  in  tender  matters  and  ticklish  times,  to  be- 
ware what  they  say,  especially  in  these  short 
speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions ; 


for  as  for  large  discoarsesy  they  am  flat  things,  and '. 
not  so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events,  not  be 
without  some  great  person,  one  or  rather  more,  of 
military  valour,  near  unto  them,  for  the  rejpressing 
of  seditions  in  their  beginnings ;  for  without  that, . 
there  useth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon 
the  first  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fit ; 
and  the  state  runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Ta^ 
citus  saith, '« atque  is  habitus  animorum  fiiit,  ut 
pessimum  facinus  auderent  pauci,  plures  vellent, 
omnes  paterentur :"  but  let  such  military  persons- 
be  assured,  and  well  reputed  of,  rather  than  he- 
tious  and  popular;  holding  also  good  correspond- 
ence with  the  other  great  men  in  the  state,  or  else^ 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

XVL    OF  ATHEISM. 

I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend>. 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind ;  and,  therefore^. 
God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism, . 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true, 
that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  ta 
atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion  ;*  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  some- 
times  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further ;  but  when 
it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate,  and 
linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  providence 
and  Deity  :  nay,  even  that  school  which  is  most 
accused  of  atheism  doth  most  demonstrate  reli- 
gion ;  that  is  the  school  of  Leucippus,and  Demo- 
critus,  and  Epicurus :  for  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  credible  that  four  mutable  elements,  and  oner 
immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed^ 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small 
portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced- 
this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marshal. 
The  Scripture  saith,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God ;"  it  is  not  said,  "  The  fool 
hath  thought  in  his  heart ;"  so  as  he  rather  saith  it- 
by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  than, 
that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded 
of  it;  for  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for 
whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  ap- 
peareth  in  nothing  more,  Uiat  atheism  is  rather  in 
the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that 
atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,, 
as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and* 
would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by  the  consent 
of  others :  nay  more«  you  shall  have  atheists  strive, 
to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  sects ;  and, 
which  is  most  of  all,  you  shall  have  of  them  that* 
will  suffer  for  atheism,  and  not  recant ;  whereas,  > 
if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  such  thing, 
as  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves! 
Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  dissemble  for> 
his  credit's  sake,  when  he  afiirmed  there  weim- 
•  8et  BOte  1,  at  tlM  Md  of  tlM  BMayi. 
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were  blessed  natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed  them- 
Belves  without  haying  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  world ;  wherein  thej  say  he  did  temporize, 
though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God : 
hut  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are 
noble  and  divine :  *«  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  pro- 
fanum ;  sed  vulgi  opiniones  Diis  applicare  profa^ 
num/*  Plato  could  have  said  no  more ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  adminis- 
tration he  had  not  the  power  to  deny  the  nature. 
The  Indians  of  the  west  have  names  for  their  par- 
ticular gods  though  they  have  no  name  for  God : 
as  if  the  heathens  should  have  had  the  names  Jupi- 
ter, Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deus, 
which  shows  that  even  those  barbarous  people 
have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the  latitude 
and  extent  of  it :  so  that  against  atheists  the  very 
savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtlest  philoso- 
phers. The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare,  a  Dia- 
goras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  some  others ; 
and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ;  for 
that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  or  super- 
stition, are,  by  the  adverse  part,  branded  with  the 
name  of  atheists ;  but  the  great  atheists  indeed 
are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy 
things,  but  without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs 
be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  causes  of  athe- 
ism are,  divisions  in  religion,  if  they  be  many ; 
for  any  one  main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides, 
but  many  divisions  introduce  atheism :  another  is, 
scandal  of  priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which 
St.  Bernard  saith,  <*  non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  popu- 
lus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sic  populus,  ut  sacer- 
dos;*^  a  third  is,  custom  of  profane  scoffing  in 
holy  matters,  which  doth  by  little  and  little  deface 
the  reverence  of  religion;  and,  lastly,  learned 
times,  specially  with  peace  and  prosperity;  for 
troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men's  minds 
to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beast 
by  his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  de- 
stroys likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of 
human  nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog, 
and  mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will 
put  on  when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a 
man,  who  to  him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or  ^*  melior 
natura;''  which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as 
that  creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better 
nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain.  So  man, 
when  he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and  faith, 
which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not  obtain ; 
therefore,  as  atheism  Is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so 
in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations ;  never 
was  Uiere  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ; 
of  this  state  hear  what  Cicero  saith,  «*  Quam  volu- 
mns,  licet,  Patres  oonsoripti,  nos  amemus,  tamen 
nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  cal- 
Voul.— 4 


liditate  Poenos,  nee  artibus  Grecos,  nee  denique 
hoc  ipsohujus,  gentis  et  terrsB  domestico  nativoqne* 
sensu  Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos;  sed  pietate,  ae 
religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  DeonmL 
immortalium  numine  omnia  regi,  gubemarique 
perspeximus  omnes,  gentes  nationesque  supera^ 
vimus." 


XVIL    OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for 
the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely ;  and 
certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity. 
Plutarch  saith  well  to  that  purpose :  «<  Surely," 
saith  he,  «*  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should 
say  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  they  should  say  that  there  was  one  Plutarch, 
that  would  eat  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were 
born :"  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn :  and,  as  the 
contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  so  the  danger 
is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to 
reputation :  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward 
moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not;  but  super- 
stition dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men :  therefore  atheism 
did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men  wary 
of  themselves,  as  looking  no  further,  and  we  see 
the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus Csesar)  were  civil  times :  but  superstition 
hath  been  the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bring- 
eth  in  a  new  ««primum  mobile,''  thatravisheth  dl 
the  spheres  of  government.  The  master  of  super- 
stition is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition  wise 
men  follow  fools ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  prac- 
tice, in  a  reversed  order.  It  was  gravely  said,  by 
some  of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway,  that 
the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did 
feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of 
orbs  to  save  phenomena,  though  they  knew  there 
were  no  such  things ;  ^d,  in  like  manner,  that 
the  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtle  and 
intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  practice 
of  the  church.  The  causes  of  superstition  are^ 
pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies ;  excess 
of  outward  and  pharisaical  holiness ;  over  great 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the 
church ;  the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own 
ambition  and  lucre ;  the  favouring  too  much  of 
good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits 
and  novelties ;  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of 
imaginations;  and,  lasUy,  barbarous  times,  es- 
pecially joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 
Superstition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  thing; 
for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like 
a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  religicm 
makes  it  tiie  more  deformed :  and,  as  wholesome 
meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms  audi 
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«rier8  eofnipt  into  a  nmmber  of  petty  obterriiioes. 
Tkeie  it  a  eopenKitioH  in  ayc^dUsf  snpentitioiiy 
whea  meD  Aink  to  do  beat  tf  tliey  go  fartheBt 
fima  the  sapentition  formerly  reoeiTed;  there- 
fore eare  would  be  had  ^at  (as  it  faieth  in  ill 
pwginga)  the  good  be  not  taken  awaj  witii  the 
bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  ^e  people  is 
the  reformer. 

XVffl.    OF  TRAVEL. 

Tratel,  in  the  yoanger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
irerelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath  some  en- 
trance into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some 
tutor,  or  grave  servant,!  allow  well;  so  that  he  be 
aueh  a  one  that  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been 
in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
conntry  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they 
are  to  seek,  what  exercises  or  discipline  the  place 
yieldeth ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded^  and 
look  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in 
sea  voyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
sky  and  sea,  men  should  make  diaries ;  but  in  land 
travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the 
most  part  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation :  let  diaries,  there- 
fore, be  brought  in  use.  The  things  to  be  seen 
and  observed  are,  the  courts  of  princes,  especially 
when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors;  the 
eoqrts  of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes ; 
and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic ;  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  which  are 
therein  extant ;  ^e  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  so  the  havens  and  harbours,  anti- 
quities and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges,  disputations, 
and  lectures,  where  any  are ;  shipping  and  navies ; 
houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near 
great  cities :  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex- 
changes, burses,  warehouses,  exercises  of  horse- 
manship, fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the 
like :  comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of 
persons  do  resort;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ; 
cabinets  and  rarities;  and,  to  conclude,  whatso- 
ever is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go : 
after  all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make 
diligent  inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts, 
weddings,  funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such 
shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected .  If  you  will  have 
a  young  man  to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and 
in  short  time  to  gather  much,  this  you  mustdo ;  first, 
as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the 
language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  have  such 
-a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was 
likewise  said :  let  him  carry  with  him  also  some 
card  or  book,  describing  the  country  where  he 
^travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry ; 
ilet  bun  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in 


one  eity  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  plaoe  deaeiT* 
elli,  but  not  long;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one 
city  or  town,  let  him  dunga  hia  lodging  firom  one 
end  and  part  of  tiie  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  of  aoquaintanoe ;  let  him  sequester  hint- 
self  from  the  company  of  his  countiy  men,  and  diet 
in  such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of 
the  nation  where  he  travelleth :  let  him,  upon  hia 
removes  firom  one  place  to  anotiiw,  procure  recom- 
mendation to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in 
the  place  whither  he  removetii,  that  he  may  use 
his  &vour  in  those  things  he  desiretii  to  see  or 
know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much 
profit  As  for  the  aoquaintanoe  which  is  to  be 
sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  the  most  of  all  pro- 
fitable, is  acquaintance  witii  .the  seeretaries  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors :  for  so  in  travelling 
in  one  country  he  shall  suck  tiie  experienoe  of 
many :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons 
in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame ;  For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  dis- 
cretion to  be  avoided ;  they  are  commonly  for  mis- 
tresses, healths,  place,  and  words ;  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and 
quarrelsome  persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  into 
tiieirown  quanels.  When  a  traveUer  retumeth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  country  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him ;  but  maintain  a 
correspondence  by  letters  witii  those  of  his  ao- 
quaintanoe which  are  moat  worth;  and  let  hia 
travel  appear  ratiier  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be 
rather  advised  in  his  answers,  tiian  ficvward  to  tell 
stories :  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change 
his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts ;  but 
only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learaed 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

XIX.    OF  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  io  have  few 
tilings  to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear ;  and  yet 
that  commonly  is  the  case  of  kings,  who  being  at 
the  highest,  want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes 
their  minds  more  languishing ;  and  have  many  re- 
presentations of  perils  and  shadows,  which  makes 
their  minds  the  less  clear :  and  this  is  one  reason 
also  of  that  effect  which  the  Scripture  speaketh  <^, 
«<  That  the  king's  heart  is  inscrutable  f '  for  mul- 
titude of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predominant 
desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order  all  tiie 
rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find  or  sound. 
Hence  it  comes  likewise,  that  princes  many  times 
make  themselves  desires,  and  set  their  hearts  upon 
toys;  sometimes  upon  a  building;  sometimes 
upon  erecting  of  an  order  ;  sometimes  upon  the 
advancing  of  a  person ;  sometimes  upon  obtain- 
ing excellence  in  some  art,  or  feat  of  the  hand ;  as 
Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  Domitiaa  for  cer- 
tainty of  the  hand  witii  the  arrow ;  Conunodus  for 
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pitying  •!  fence;  CartetUa  for  driring  chariots, 
and  te  like.  This  ssenieth  inoiedibleiiBto  those 
that  know  nol  the  prineiple,  that  the  akid  of  man 
is  aoie  eheered  atadr^eshed  by  profiting  in  small 
things  than  by  standing  at  a  stay  in  gieat  We 
see  also  dial  kings  that  have  been  ibitiuiate  oon- 
^■eroiB  in  dieir  first  years,  it  being  not  possible 
fiir  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  bat  that  they 
most  have  some  cheek  or  arrest  in  their  fortones, 
torn  in  their  latter  years,  to  be  superstitaoiis  and 
nriancholy ;  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Dioele. 
sian,  and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  FiAh,  and 
othms :  f<»r  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and 
findeth  a  stop,  fiUleth  out  of  his  own  CiToor,  and 
.  if  not  the  thing  he  was* 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire,  it 
is  a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  ke^ ;  for  both  temper 
and  distonpear  consists  of  contraries :  but  it  is  one 
'  thing  to  mingle  cdnttaies,  another  to  interchange 
them.  The  answec  of  ^oUonios  to  Vespasian 
is  full  oi  excellent  instnietion.  Vespasian  asked 
him,  what  was  Nero's  orerthrow  t  he  answeced, 
Neio  eoald  touch  and  tane  the  harp  well,  but  in 
government  sometimes  he  nsed  te  wind  tiie  pins 
too  higl^  sometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  deslxoyeth  aathority 
so  mneh  as  the  oneqaal  and  untimely  interchange 
of  power  pressed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  mnch. 
'  This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
dmes  in  princes'  a&irs,  is  rather  fine  delireries, 
and  ahiftiDgs  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they 
are  near,  than  solid  and  groonded  sonises  to  ksep 
'^em  aloof:  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteiies  with 
fntone;  and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect 
and  miibr  matter  of  tfouble  to  be  prepared  ^  for  no 
man  can  forbid  the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may 
•eome.  The  difficulties  in  princes'  business  are 
many  and  great ;  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often 
in  their  own  mind ;  for  it  is  common  withprinces 
(^th  Tacitus)  to  will  contradictories;  ««Sunt 
|derum^«e  regumrduntates  rehementes,  et  inter 
se  contraris  ;'^  for  it  is  the  solecism  of  power  to 
think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure 
the  mean. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  tiieir 
wives,  their  children',  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their 
nobles,  i^ieir  second. nobles  or  gentlemen,  their 
merchants,  their  commons,  and  their  men  of  war ; 
and  firom  all  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and  cir- 
cumspection be  not  used.    ■ 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given,  (the  occasions  are  so  variable,)  save 
one  vdiich  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes 
do  keep  due  sentinel,  that  noaie  of  their  neigh- 
bours do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by 
embradng  of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like) 
as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy  them  than 
they  wero ;  and  this  is  generally  the  work  of 
standing  counsels  to  foresee  and  .to  hinder  it 
Daring  that  triumvirate  of  kings.  King  Henry  the 
iJBighth  of  England,  Francb  the  First,  king  of 


Franee,  and  Chailes  the  Fiflh  emperor,  there  i 
such  a  watch  kspt  that  none  of  the  three  eonld 
win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other  two  would 
straightways  balance  it,  eidier  by  coniederation» 
or,  if  need  were,  by  a  war;  and  would  not  in  any 
wise  take  up  peace  at  interest:  and  the  like 
was  done  by  that  league  (which  Guiociardini 
saith  was  the  securi^  of  Italy)  made  between 
Ferdinando,  king  of  Nipples,  Lorensius  Medieis, 
and  Ludovicos  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of  Fl<^ 
rence,  the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  (pinion 
of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  received,  that  a 
war  cannot  justly  be  msde,  but  upon  a  precedent 
injury  or  provocation;  for  there  is  no  qnestioB, 
but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger  thoogk 
there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  a 
war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of 
them.  Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her 
husband ;  Roxalana,  Sdyman's  wife,  was  the  de* 
struction  of  that  renowned  prince,  Sidtan  Mustip 
pha,  and  otherwise  troubled  his  house  and  succes- 
sion; Edward  the  Second  of  England's  queen  had 
the  principal  hand  in  the  deposing  and  murder  of 
her  husband.  This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be 
feared  chiefly  when  the  wive^  have  plots  for  the 
raising  of  their  own  children,  or  else  that  they  be 
advoutrosses.    . 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewise  ef 
dangers  from  them  hAve  been  many;  and  gene- 
rally the  entering  of  fathers  into  suspicion  of 
their  children  hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  The 
destruction  of  Mustapha  (that  we  named  before) 
was  so  fiital  to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  sooosssicn 
of  the  Turks  from  Solyman  until  tiiis  day  is  sus- 
pected  to  be  untrue,  and  of  strange  blood;  for 
that  Selymus  the  Second  vraa  thought  to  be  sup- 
positions.  The  destruction  of  Crispus,  a  young 
prince  of  rare  towardness,  by  Constantinus  the 
Great,  his  fether,  was  in  like  manner  fiital  to  his 
house,  for  both  Constantiims  and  Constance,  hie 
son,  died  violent  deaths;  and  Constanthis,  his 
other  SOD,  dfd  little  better,  who  died  indeed  of 
sickness,  but  af^  that  Julianas  had  taken  arms 
against  him.  The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son 
to  Philip  the  Second  of  Maoedon,  turned  upon  the 
fiither,  who  died  of  repentance:  and  many  like 
examplea  there  .are,  but  few  or  none  where  the 
fathere  had  good  by  such  distrust,  except  it  were 
where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  arms  against 
them ;  as  was  Selymus  the  First  against  Bajazet, 
and  the  three  sons  of  Henry  the  Second  king  of 
England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and 
great,  there  is  also  danger  from  them;  as  it  was 
in  the  times  of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  who  With  their  crosiers 
did  almosttry  it  with  the  king's  sword ;  and  yet 
they  had  to  deal  with  stout  and  haughty  kings, 
William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  Henry  the 
Second.    The  danger  is  not  firom  that  state,  b«t 
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where  it  hath  a  dependanoe  of  foreign  authority ; 
or  where  the  churchmen  come  in  and  are  elected, 
not  by  the  collation  of  the  king,  or  particular  pap 
trons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  it  is 
not  amiss ;  but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute,  but  less  safe,  and  less  able  to  per- 
form any  thing  that  he  desires.  I  have  noted  it 
in  my  History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  Eng- 
land, who  depressed  his  nobility,  whereupon  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  times  were  full  of  difficulties 
and  troubles ;  for  the  nobility,  though  they  con- 
tinned  loyal  unto  him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  business ;  so  that  in  effect  he  was 
fiiin  to  do  all  things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  dan- 
ger from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed :  they  may 
sometimes  discourse  high,  but  that  doth  little 
hurt;  besides,  they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the 
higher  nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent; 
and,  lastly,  being  the  most  immediate  in  authority 
with  the  common  people,  they  do  best  temper 
^pular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  ««yena  porta;*' 
and  if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have 
good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nou 
lish  little.  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  them  do  sel- 
dom good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  which  he 
wins  in  the  hundred,  he  loseth  in  the  shire;  the 
particular  rates  being  increased,  but  the  total  bulk 
of  trading  rather  decreased. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from 
them,  except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  po- 
tent heads ;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point 
of  religion,  or  their  customs,  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state 
where  they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are 
used  to  donatives,  whereof  we  see  examples  in 
janizaries  and  pretorian  bands  of  Rome;  but 
trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them  in  several 
places,  and  under  several  commanders,  and  with- 
out donatives,  are  things  of  defence  and  no 
danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 
cause  good  or  evil  times ;  and  which  have  much 
veneration,  but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning 
kings  are  in  effect  comprehended  in  those  two  re- 
membrances, «* memento  quod  es  homo,"  and 
**  memento  quod  es  Deus,  or  vice  Dei ;"  the  one 
bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 

XX.    OF  COUNSEL, 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
trust  of  giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences 
men  commit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their 
goods,  their  children,  their  credit,  some  particular 
affair;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  counsellors 
they  commit  the  whole :  by  how  much  the  more 
they  are  obliged  to  all  hiih  and  integrity.  The 
wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dhninution  to 


their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency^ 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not  without, 
but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  hia 
blessed  Son,  *«The  Counsellor*"  Solomon  hatk 
pronounced  that,  «*  in  counsel  is  stability."  Things 
will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation :  if  they  be- 
not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel,  ihey 
will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune ;  and  be 
full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the 
reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon's  son  found 
the  force  of  counsel,  as  his  father  saw  the  neces- 
sity  of  it :  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  wa9 
first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which 
counsel  there  are  set  for  our  instruction  the  twa 
marks  whereby  bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  dis- 
cerned, that  it  was  young  counsel  for  the  per- 
sons, and  violent  counsel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both 
the  incorporation  and  inseparable  conjunction  of 
counsel  with  kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  use 
of  counsel  by  kings :  the  one,  in  that  they  say 
Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel ; 
whereby  they  intend  that  sovereignty  is  married 
to  counsel;  the  other  in  that  which  foUoweth^ 
which  was  thus :  they  say  after  Jupiter  was  mar- 
ried to  Metis,  she  conceived  by  him  and  was  with 
child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  she 
brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up ;  whereby  he  became 
himself  with  child,  and  was  delivered  of  Pallas 
Armed,  out  of  his  head.  Which  monstrous  fable 
containeth  a  secret  of  empire,  how  kings  are  to 
make  use  of  their  council  of  state :  that  first,  they 
ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is  the 
first  begetting  or  impregnation;  but  when  they 
are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  shaped  in  the  womb 
of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be 
brought  forth,  that  then  they  suffer  not  their  coun- 
cil to  go  through  with  the  resolution  and  direction, 
as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  but  take  the  matter 
back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to 
the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  directions 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  prudence 
and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  Armed)  pro-^ 
ceeded  from  themselves ;  and  not  only  from  their 
authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to 
themselves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniences  of 
counsel,  and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveni- 
ences that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  using 
counsel,  are  three :  first,  the  revealing  of  afifairs, 
whereby  they  become  less  secret ;  secondly,  the 
weakening  of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they 
were  less  of  themselves;  thirdly,  the  danger  of 
being  unfaithfully  counselled,  and  more  for  the 
good  of  them  that  counsel,  than  of  him  that  is 
counselled;  for  which  inconveniences,  the  doo- 
trine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of  France,  in  some 
kings'  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet  councils;  a 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  commu- 
nicate all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  ma^r 
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«ztnetaiid  select;  neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he 
that  eonsolteth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare 
what  he  will  do:  but  let  princes  beware  that  the 
nnseereting  of  their  aflfairs  comes  not  from  them- 
selTss :  and,  as  for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be 
their  motto,  ^  plenus  rimarum  sum :"  one  futile 
person,  that  maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do 
more  burt  thmn  many,  that  know  it  their  duty  to 
conceal.  It  is  true  there  be  some  affairs  which  re- 
quire extreme  secrecy,  which  will  hardly  go  be- 
yond one  or  two  persons  besides  the  king:  neither 
are  those  counsels  unprosperous :  for,  besides  the 
secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly  in  one 
spirit  of  direction  without  distraction :  but  then 
it  must  be  a  prudent  king,  such  as  is  able  to  grind 
with  a  hand-mill ;  and  those  inward  counsellors 
had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and 
trusty  to  the  king's  ends ;  as  it  was  with  King 
Henry  the  Serenth  of  England,  who  in  his  greatp 
est  business  imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it 
were  to  Morton  and  Fox. 

For  weakening  of  authority  the  fable  showeth  the 
remedy :  nay  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  coun- 
cil: neither  was  there  ever  prince  beresTed  of 
bis  dependancies  by  his  council,  except  where 
there  hath  been  either  an  over  greatness  in  one 
counsellor,  or  an  over  strict  combination  in  di- 
vers, which  are  things  soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  coun- 
sel with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly,  **  non  in- 
venietfidem  super  terram,"  is  meant  of  the  nature 
of  times,  and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There 
be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain 
and  direct,  not  crafty  and  involved :  let  princes, 
above  all,  draw  to  themselves  such  natures.  Be- 
sides, counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but 
that  one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another; 
so  that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private 
ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear :  but 
the  best  remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counsel- 
lors, as  well  as  their  counsellors  know  them : 

**  Prindplt  eat  rlrttu  maTlina  noMe  laM." 
And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be 
too  speculative  into  their  sovereign's  person.  The 
trae  composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather  to  be 
skilful  in  their  master's  business  than  in  his  na- 
tare ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to 
feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes 
if  they  take  the  opinions  of  their  council  both  sepa- 
rately and  together ;  for  private  opinion  is  more 
free,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more  reverend. 
In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in  their  own  hu- 
mours, and  in  consort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to 
others'  humours,  therefore  it  is  good  to  take  both ; 
and  of  the  inferior  sort  rather  in  private,  to  preserve 
freedom  ;  of  the  greater,  rather  in  consort,  to  pre- 
serve respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes  to  take 
coansel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take  no  coun- 
sel likewise  concerning  persons ;  for  all  matters 
are  as  dead  images ;  and  thelifeof  the  execution  of 


affairs  resteth  in  the  good  choice  of  persons :  nei- 
ther is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
^  secundum  genera,'*  as  in  anidea  or  mathemati- 
cal description,  what  the  kind  and  character  of 
the  person  should  be ;  for  the  greatest  errors  are 
committed,  and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,  in 
the  choice  of  individuals.  It  was  truly  said, 
*«  optimi  consiliarii  mortal  :*'  <«  books  will  speak 
plain  when  counsellors  blanch;"  therefore  it  is 
good  to  be  conversant  in  them,  specially  the  books 
of  such  as  themselves  have  been  actors  upon  the 
stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but  « 
familiar  meetings,  where  matters  are  rather  talked 
on  than  debated ;  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  or- 
der or  act  of  council .  It  were  better  that  in  causes 
of  weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day 
and  not  spoken  to  till  the  next  day;  "  in  nocte  con- 
silium :"  so  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  a  grave 
and  orderly  assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for 
petitions ;  for  both  it  g^ves  the  suitors  more  cer- 
tainty for  their  attendance,  and  it  frees  the  meet- 
ings for  matters  of  estate,  that  they  may  «« hoc 
agere."  I  n  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  busi- 
ness for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  choose  indifferent 
persons,  than  to  make  an  indifferency  by  putting 
in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  I  commend, 
also,  standing  commissions  ;  as  for  trade,  for  trea^ 
sure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some  provinces ;  for 
where  there  be  divers  particular  councils,  and  but 
one  council  of  estate,  (as  it  is  in  Spain,)  they  are, 
in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commissions,  save 
that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as  are 
to  inform  councils  out  of  their  particular  profes- 
sions (as  lawyers,  seamen,  mintmen,  and  the  like) 
be  first  heard  before  committees ;  and  then,  as  oc- 
casion serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them 
not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitius  manner ; 
for  that  is  to  clamour  councils,  not  to  inform  them. 
A  long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats  about  the 
walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  sub- 
stance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end 
in  effect  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other 
form  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors*  opinions 
that  sit  lower.  A  king  when  he  presides  in  coun- 
cil let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination 
too  much  in  that  which  he  propoundeth ;  for  else 
counsellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and, 
instead  of  giving  free  counsel,  will  sing  him  a 
song  of  «  placebo." 

XXI.    OF  DELAYS. 

FoRTum  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 
if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  prices  will  fall ;  and 
again,  it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which 
at  first  offereth  the  commodity  at  fuU,  then  con- 
sumeth  part  and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price ; 
for  occasion  (as  it  b  in  the  common  verse)  tumeth 
a  bald  noddle  after  she  hath  presented  her  locks 
c3 
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im  front,  and  no  hold  taken ;  or,  at  least,  torneA 
tiie  handle  of  the  bottle  fiist  to  be  roceived,  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clasp.  Theie  is 
mely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  be- 
ginnings and  onsets  of  things.  Dangers  are  no 
Biorelig^t,ifthey  once  seem  light;  andmoredan- 
gers  hare  deceived  men  than  foieed  them ;  nay,  it 
irere  better  to  meet  some  dangers  half  way,  though 
they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
watch  upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man  watch 
too  long  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  Ontheother 
side,  to  be  deceiyed  with  too  long  shadows,  (as 
Mine  have  been  when  &e  moon  was  low  and  shone 
on  their  enemies'  back,)  and  so  to  shoot  off  before 
the  time ;  or  to  ieoeh  dangers  toeome  on  by  over 
early  bnekling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme. 
The  ripeness  or  nm^»enees  of  the  occasion  (as  we 
said)  must  ever  be  well  weighed ;  and  generally  it 
isgood  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions 
to  Afgos  with  his  himked  eyes,  and  the  ends  to 
BriBieos  with  his  honied  hands ;  first  to  watch, 
and  then  to  speed ;  fc^  the  helmet  of  Pinto,  which 
maketh  the  poKtie  man  go  invisible,  b  secrecy 
in  the  conneil,  and  celerity  in  the  ezecnticm;  for 
when  tilings  are  once  come  to  the  ezecation,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  c^erity ;  like  the  mo- 
tion of  a  ballet  in  the  air,  which  fiieth  so  s¥rift  as 
it  ontnuas  the  eye. 

XXn.    OP  CUNNING. 

Wb  take  canning  for  a  sinister,  or  crooked  wis- 
dom :  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween a  canning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in 
point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be 
that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ; 
so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and 
factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it 
is  one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  anotiier 
thing  to  understand  matters ;  for  many  are  per- 
fect in  mmi's  humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capa- 
ble of  tiie  real  part  of  business,  which  is  the  con- 
stitution of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more  than 
books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  practice  than  for 
counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley : 
turn  tiiem  to  new  men,  and  they  have  lost  thmr 
aim ;  so  as  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wise 
man,  ^  Mitte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbis,*' 
doth  scarce  hold  for  them ;  and,  because  these  cun- 
ning men  are  like  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  IS  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits 
give  it  in  precept ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men 
that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent  counte- 
nances ;  yet  this  would  be  done  with  a  demure 
abasing  of  your  eye  sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits 
also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ob- 
tain of  present  despatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse 
the  par^  with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other 


diMomaO)  tiMthe  be  not  to*  nraeh  awake  to  i 
objeetions.  I  knew  a  eounsellog  and  lecrotary,  that 
n0v^4»me  to  Queen  Eliiabeth  of  England  witk 
bills  to  sign,  but  he  would  always  firsi  pot  her 
into  some  discourse  of  estate,  that  she  might  te 
less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  movuig  things 
when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  eo*- 
aider  advisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  oroas  i^  business  that  he  do«bt» 
some  other  would  handsomely  and  effiwitnally 
move,  let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  w^  and  maw&  it 
himself,  in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that,  one  mm 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himsdf  up,  breeds  a 
greater  appetite  in  him>  with  whom  yeaoonfei,  t» 
know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  any  Ihiiig^ 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  yon  by  question,  than 
if  you  offer  it  of  y oursdf,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  m 
question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  coasts 
nance  than  you  are  wont;  to  ike  end,togiveoeca^ 
sion  for  the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  ef  tfan 
change,  as  Nehemiah  did,  ^  And  I  had  not  be£oie 
that  time  been  sad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleaaing,  it  i» 
good  to  break  the  ice  by  some  nHiose  words  are  of 
less  weight,  and  to  restfve  the  more  weighty  Toie» 
to  couM  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  maybe  asked 
the  question  upontiie  oHmot's  speech ;  as  Narcissus 
did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messa^ 
linaand  Silias. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  se^i  in  him-' 
self^  it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name 
of  the  world ;  as  to  say, «« The  world  says,''  or 
*^  There  is  a  speech  abroad." 

I  knew  one  that,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he 
would  put  that  whidi  was  most  material  in  the 
postscript  as  if  it  had  been  a  bye  matter. 

I  knew  another  that,  when  he  came  to  have 
speech,  he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intend- 
ed  most:  and  go  forth  and  come  back  again, 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  he  had  almost 
forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at 
such  times  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  woik 
upon,  will  suddenly  come  upon  them,  and  to  be 
found  with  a  letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  some-^ 
what  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  oppoeed  of  those  things  ^iiich  of 
themselves  they  are  desirous  to  utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in 
a  man's  own  name  which  he  would  have  another 
man  learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage. 
I  knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secre- 
tary's place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet 
kept  good  quarter  between  themselves,  and  would 
confer  one  with  another  upon  the  business ;  and  the- 
one  of  them  said,  that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  de- 
clination of  a  monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and 
that  he  did  not  affect  it :  the  other  straight  caught 
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i^llwte  w«id»,  tad  diMovned  witb  divvi  ofkia 
irteds,  llMt  he  had  bo  leason  to  desiie  to  b«  ae- 
cmaiy  in  the  decliaalion  of  >  monarchy.  Tbefiitt 
Bwn  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  meant  it  was  told 
llie  sooon,  whoae  kearing  of  a  deduutioB  of  mo- 
naiehy,  took  it  to  ill,  as  she  woold  narer  after  hear 
oftheoHier'ttiiit. 

TkMB  it  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call 
<«ThetBmiagof  tbeeat  in  the  pan;"  which  it, 
when  that  which  a  man  taysto  another^  he  laya  it 
at  if  another  had  taid  it  to  him ;  and  to  tay  tmdi,  it 
it  not  etsy  when  tiieh  amattor  patted  between  two, 
to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  than  it  &tt 
moved  aadbegim. 

It  10  a  way  that  tome  men  haTC  to  glance  and 
dart  at  otfien  by  jatdfying  themtelTct  by  ne- 
gadvet;  at  to  tay,  <«This  I  do  not;''  at  Tigel- 
Unat  did  towardt  Biirrhaa,  «« Se  non  diimtat 
tpet,  ted  incolnmitatom  impeiat(»it  timpUcitor 


Soaat  haft  in  readinett  to  mtny  talet  and  ttoiict, 
at  then  is  nothing  they  would  intinuate,  bat  they 
eta  wrap  it  into  a  tale ;  which  aerveth  both  to 
keep  tbemtelTet  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  othert 
tarry  it  with  mmre  pleatnre. 

It  it  a  good  point  of  cmmingfcHr  a  man  toth^[»e 
dM  antwer  he  would  have  in  hia  own  wordt  and 
prapotititnt;  for  it  maket  the  other  party  ttick 
the  let*. 

It  it  ttrange  how  long  tome  men  will  lie  in 
wait  to  tpeak  tomewhat  they  dethre  to  tay ;  and 
how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many 
other  mattert  they  will  beat  over  to  come  near 
it:  ititatfaingof  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much 
ate. 

A  sadden,  bdd,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
many  timet  turprite  a  man,  and  lay  Inm  open. 
Like  to  him,  that,  having  changed  hie  name,  and 
walking  in  Paul't,  another  euddenly  came  behind 
him  and  called  him  by  hit  true  name,  whereat 
Mraightwayt  he  looked  back. 

But  thete  email  wares  and  petty  pointt  of 
canning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed 
to  make  a  list  of  them ;  for  that  nothing  doth 
more  hurt  in  a  ttate  than  that  cuiming  men  patt 
fOT  wite. 

Bot  certainly  tome  there  are  that  know  the  re- 
toTtt  and  falls  of  botiness,  that  cannot  sink  into 
the  main  of  it ;  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient 
stairs  and  entries,  bat  ney^  a  fair  room  :  therefore 
you  shall  see  tiiem  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the 
conclosioo,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  de- 
bate matters :  and  yet  commonly  they  take  advan- 
tage of  their  inability,  and  would  be  though  wite 
of  direction.  Some  buUd  rather  upon  the  abusing 
of  others,  and  (as  we  now  say)  putting  tricks 
upon  them,  then  upon  soundness  of  their  own 
proceedings  :  but  Solomon  saith,  *«  Prudens  ad- 
▼ertit  ad  greasus  tuot :  ttaltus  divertit  ad 
doles." 


XXm.    OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN'S 
SELF. 

Air  ant  is  a  wise  creatnre  for  itself,  but  it  it » 
ritrewd  thing  m  «i  orchard  or  garden ;  and  cm^ 
tainly  men  tiiat  aie  great  lovert  of  themteWet 
watte  the  public.  Dhride  with  reaton  between 
aelf-love  and  society ;  and  be  so  trie  to  thyself^  at> 
thou  be  not  fclte  to  others,  especially  to  thy  king 
and  country.  Itisapoorcentreofaman'sactionst 
himself.  It  is  light  earth ;  for  that  only  stntidt 
fast  upon  his  own  centre ;  whereas  all  things  that 
have  affinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  thecei^ 
tre  of  another,  which  they  bmo^t.  Tlie  referring 
of  all  to  a  man's  self,  is  more  tolerable  in  a  sov»> 
reign  prince,  because  themsdTcs  axe  not  only  then^ 
selves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  dM 
public  fortune :  but  it  it  a  desperate  evil  in  a  ser*> 
vant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citiien  in  a  republic ;  for 
whateoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  h» 
erooketii  them  to  his  own  ends,  which  mutt  needs 
be  often  eccentric,  to  the  endt  q€  hit  matter  ot 
state :  therefiMe  let  princes,  or  states,  ^oote  tuch 
tervanto  at  have  not  thit  mark ;  except  they  mean 
their  service  riiould  be  made  but  the  accessary^ 
That  which  maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is, 
that  all  proportion  is  lostj  it  were  disproportion 
enough  for  tiie  servant's  good  to  be  preferred  be> 
fore  the  master's ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extreme, 
when  a  little  good  of  the  servant  shall  carry  things 
against  the  great  good  of  the  master's ;  and  yet 
tfiat  is  tiie  case  of  bad  officers,  treasurers,  am* 
bassadors,  generals,  and  other  Ailse  and  corrupt 
servanto ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl,  of 
their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overtlurow 
of  their  mastoids  great  and  important  affairs :  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  good  such  servanto  recei-ve 
is  af%er  the  model  of  their  own  fortone ;  but  the 
hurt  they  sell  for  that  good  is  after  the  model  of 
their  master's  fortune :  and  certainly  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  extreme  self^lovers,  as  they  will  set  an 
house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs ; 
and  yet  these. men  many  times  hold  credit  with 
their  masters,  because  their  stady  is  but  to  please 
them,  and  profit  themselves ;  and  for  either  re- 
spect they  will  abandon  the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is,  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a  depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rate, 
that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  be- 
fore it  fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusto 
out  the  badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour.  But  that  which 
is  specially  to  be  noted  is,  that  those  which  (as 
Cicero  says  of  Pompey)  are, «« sui  amantes,  sine 
rivali,"  are  many  times  unfortanate ;  and  whereas 
they  have  all  their  times  sacrificed  to  themselves, 
they  become  in  the  end  themselyes  sacrifices  to 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  whose  wings  they 
thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to  hsTc  pinioned. 
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XXIV.    OF  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  111- 
sbapen,  so  are  all  innoyations,  which  are  the 
hirths  of  time;  yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that 
first  bring  honour  into  their  family  are  commonly 
more  worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first 
precedent  (if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by 
imitation ;  for  ill  to  man's  nature  as  it  stands  per- 
verted, hath  a  natural  motion  strongest  in  con- 
tinuance ;  but  good,  as  a  forced  motion,  strongest 
at  first.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation, 
and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must  ex- 
pect new  evils ;  for  time  is  the  greatest  innovator; 
and  if  time  of  course  alter  all  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to 
tiie  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  t  It  is  true,  that 
what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good, 
yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have 
long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate 
within  themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility, 
yet  they  tEouble  by  their  inconformity :  besides, 
they  are  like  strangers,  more  admired,  and  less 
favoured.  All  this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still ; 
which,  contrariwise,  moveth  so  round,  that  a 
iroward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 
thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they  that  reverence 
too  much  old  times,  are  but  a  scorn  to  the  new. 
It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innova- 
tions, would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and 
by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for  otherwise, 
whatsoever  is  new  is  unlooked  for ;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  pairs  other;  and  he  that  is  hol- 
pen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ; 
and  he  that  is  hurt  for — a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it 
to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experi- 
ments in  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent, 
or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it 
be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change, 
and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the 
reformation ;  and  lastly,  that  the  novelty,  though 
it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a  suspect;  and, 
as  the  Scripture  saith,  ««That  we  make  a  stand 
upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us, 
and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  84  to  walk  in  it*' 

XXV.    OF  DESPATCH. 

ArrEOTED  despatch  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  to  business  that  can  be :  It  is  like 
that  which  the  physicians  calls  predigestion,  or 
hasty  digestion ;  which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body 
full  of  crudities,  and  secret  seeds  of  diseases: 
therefore  measure  not  despatch  by  the  times  of 
sitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of  the  business : 
and  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high 
lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it 


too  much  at  once,  procuredi  despatch.  It  is  die 
care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  f  >r  the 
time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  busi- 
ness, because  they  may  seem  men  of  despatch : 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting, 
another  by  cutting  off;  and  business  so  handled 
at  several  sittings,  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly 
backward  and  forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I 
knew  a  wise  man,  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when 
he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  *<  Stay  a  little, 
that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner." 

On  the  other  side,  true  despatch  is  a  rich  thing; 
for  time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is 
of  wares ;  and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand 
where  there  is  small  despatch.  The  Spartans 
and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  small 
despatch :  **  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna;"— 
*(  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,"  for  then  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first 
information  in  business,  and  rather  direct  them  in 
the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  out 
of  his  own  order  will  go  forward  and  backward, 
and  be  more  tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  me- 
mory, than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on 
in  his  own  course ;  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  that 
the  moderator  is  more  troublesome  than  the  actor. 
Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  there 
is  no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the 
state  of  the  question;  for  it  chaseth  away  many 
a  frivolous  speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long 
and  curious  speeches  are  as  fit  for  despatch,  as  a 
robe,  or  mantle,  with  a  long  train,  is  for  a  race. 
Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  excusations,  and 
other  speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are 
great  wastes  of  time ;  and  though  they  seem  to 
proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Yet  be- 
ware of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  im- 
pediment, or  obstruction  in  men's  wills ;  for  pre- 
occupation of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of 
speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and 
singling  out  of  parts,  is  tiie  life  of  despatch ;  so 
as  the  distribution  be  not  too  subtile :  for  he  that 
doth  not  divide  will  never  enter  well  into  busi- 
ness ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  much  will  never 
come  out  of  it  clearly.  To  choose  time  is  to  save 
time ;  and  an  unseasonable  motion  is  but  beating 
the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  business,  the 
preparation;  &e  debate,  or  examination;  and  the 
perfection;  whereof,  if  you  look  for  despatch, 
let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many,  and  the 
first  and  last  the  work  of  few.  The  proceeding 
upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing  dotli  for  the 
most  part  facilitate  despatch :  for  though  it  should 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg^ 
nant  of  direction  than  an  indefinite,  as  ashes  are 
more  generative  than  dust 
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XXVL    OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hath  bean  an  opinioii,  that  the  Fiench  are 
urieer  than  thej  seem,  and  the  SpaniaKda  seem 
wiser  tiian  they  are;  but  howsoerer  it  be  between 
nations,  certainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man ; 
for  as  the  ^poetle  saith  of  godliness,  «« Having  a 
show  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  there- 
of;" so  certainly  there  are  in  points  of  wisdom 
and  sufficiency,  that  do  nothing  or  little  yery  so- 
lemnly: ^magno  conatu  nugas."  It  is  a  ridi- 
culous thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of 
jodgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  fcnmalists 
faaye,  and  what  prospeotiTes  to  make  8iq>erfices  to 
seem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some  are 
80  doee  and  reserved,  as  they  will  not  show  their 
wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  semn  always  to 
keep  beck  somewhat;  and  whw  they  know 
within  themselves  they  speak  of  that  they  do  not 
weU  know,  would  nevertiieless  seem  to  others  to 
know  oi  ^aX  which  they  may  not  well  speak. 
Some  help  themselves  with  countenance  and  ges* 
ture,  and  are  wise  by  signs ;  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one 
of  his  blows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the 
otfier  down  to  his  chin;  ««respondes,  ahero  ad 
irontem  sublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depresso  su- 
perdlio,  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.*'  Some 
think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and 
being  peremptory;  anid  go  on,  and  take  by  ad- 
mijttance  that  which  they  cannot  make  good. 
Some,  whatsoever  is  beyonid  their  reach,  will  seem 
to  deq>i0e,  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or 
carious :  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem 
judgment.  Some  are  nevq^  without  a  difference, 
and  commonly  by  amusing  men  vnth  a  subtilty, 
blandi  the  matter;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith, 
"  hominem  delirum,  qui  verborum,  minutiis  rerum 
iiangit  pondera."  Of  which  kind  also  Plato,  in 
his  Protagoras,  bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  scorn,  and 
maketh  him  make  a  speech  ^at  consisteth  of  dis- 
tinctions from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Gene- 
rally such  men,  in  all  delibex^ons,  find  ease  to 
be  of  the  negative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to  ob- 
ject and  foretell  difficulties ;  for  when  propositions 
are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them;  but  if  they 
be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work ;  which  &lse 
point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.  To 
conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in- 
ward beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  their  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons 
have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency. 
Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion ; 
but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  employment;  for 
certainly,  you  were  better  take  for  business  a  man 
somewhat  absurd  than  over-formaL 

XXVn.    OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words 
4faan  in  that  speech,  «« Whosoever  is  delighted  in 

Vol.  I.— 5 


solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  :^  for  it  is 
most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and 
aversation  towards  society,  in  any  man,  hath 
somewhat  of  the  savage  beast ;  but  it  is  most  un^ 
true,  that  it  should  have  any  character  at  all  of 
the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a 
pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  love  and  desire 
to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  conversa- 
tion :  such  as  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and 
feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides, 
the  Candian ;  Numa,  the  Roman ;  Empedocles, 
the  Sicilian;  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana;  and 
truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits 
and  holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  little  do 
men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces 
are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tink- 
ling cymbal  where  there  is  no  love.  The  Latin 
adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little:  ** magna  civitas, 
magna  solitudo ;"  because  in  a  great  town  friends 
are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship, 
for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbour- 
hoods :  but  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm  most 
truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to 
want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but 
a  wilderness ;  and  even  in  this  sense  also  of  soli- 
tude, whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and 
affections  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  Mendship  is  the  ease  and 
discharge  of  the  fulness  uid  swellings  of  the 
heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and 
induce.  We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and 
suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ; 
and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind ;  you 
may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  fiower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castareum 
for  the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefe, 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  what- 
soever lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind 
of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit 
of  friendship  whereof  we  speak:  so  great,  as 
they  purchase  it  many  times  at  the  hazaxd  of  their 
own  safety  and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard 
of  the  distance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their 
subjects  and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit, 
except  (to  make  themselves  capable  thereof)  they 
raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were  companions, 
and  almost  equals  to  themselves,  which  many 
times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The  modem 
languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name  of 
favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
grace,  or  conversation;  but  the  Roman  name 
attaineth  ^e  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming 
them  **  participes  curarum  ;'*  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath 
been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes 
only,  but  by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  HaX  ever 
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leifned,  who  hare  oftentimes  joined  to  them- 
sdves  some  of  their  senrants,  whom  both  them- 
selyes  have  called  friends,  and  allowed  o^ers 
likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same  manner,  osing 
the  word  which  is  received  between  prirate  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  conmianded  Rome,  raised 
Pompey  (after  sumamed  the  Great)  to  that  height, 
that  Pompey  Taunted  himself  for  Sylla's  over- 
match ;  for  when  he  had  carried  the  consulship 
for  a  friend  of  his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla, 
and  that  Sylla  did  a  little  resent  thereat,  and  be- 
gan to  speak  great,  Pompey  turned  upon  him 
again,  and  in  effect  bade  him  be  quiet;  for  that 
more  men  adored  the  sun  rising  tiian  the  sun  set- 
ting. With  Julius  Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus  had 
obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him  down  in  his 
testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew ; 
and  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  him  forth  to  his  death:  for  when  Cesar 
would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of 
some  ill  presages,  and  specially  a  dream  of  Cal- 
pumia,  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out 
of  his  chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not 
dismiss  &e  senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a 
better  dream;  and  it  seemeth  his  favour  was  so 
great,  as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is  recited 
verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth 
him  «*  venefica," — «<  witch  ;'*  as  if  he  had  enchant- 
ed Cesar.  Augustus  raised  Agrippa  (though  of 
mean  birth)  to  that  height,  as,  when  he  consulted 
with  Maecenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  ^at 
he  must  either  many  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or 
take  away  his  life :  there  was  no  third  way,  he 
had  made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Caesar, 
Sejanus  had  ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two 
were  termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends. 
Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to  him,  saith,  «« haec  pro 
amiciti4  nostra  non  occultavi;"  and  the  whole 
senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a 
goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great  deamess  of  friend- 
ship between  them  two.  The  like,  or  more,  was 
between  Septimius  Severus  and  Plantianus ;  for 
he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Plantianus,  and  would  often  maintain  Plantianus 
in  doing  aflronts  to  his  son:  and  did  write  also, 
in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  by  these  words :  **  I  love 
the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over-live  me.*' 
Now,  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  tbaX 
this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of 
nature ;  but  being  men  so  wise,  of  such  strength 
and  severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of 
themselves,  as  all  these  were,  it  proveth  most 
plainly,  that  they  found  their  own  felicity  (though 
as  great  as  ever  happened  to  mortal  men)  but  as 
an  half  piece,  except  they  might  have  a  friend  to 
make  it  entire;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were 
princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all 
these  could  not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineus  obser- 


veth  oSf  his  tot  matter,  Duke  Charles  theHsrdyr- 
namely,  tiiat  he  would  coipmunicate  his  secrets 
with  none ;  and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which 
troubled  him  most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  ^ 
saith  tiiat  towards  his  latter  time  that  cloeeness^ 
did  impair  and  a  little  perish  his  understanding. 
Surely  Comineus  mi|^t  have  made  the  same 
judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  of  his  second 
master,  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whose  closeness  was 
indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark  but  true,  <«  Cor  ne  edito," — ^eat  not  the 
heart.'*  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard 
phrase,  those  that  want  Mends  to  open  tiiemselves 
unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts:  but  one 
thing  is  most  admirable,  (wherewi^  I  will  con- 
clude this  first  fruit  of  friendship,)  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys, 
and  cutteth  griefs  in  hal& ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
impaiieth  his  joys  to  his  fnend,  but  he  joye&  the 
more:  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefe  to  his  - 
friend,  but  he  grieved  the  less.  So  that  it  is,  in 
truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  vir- 
tue as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  ihear 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effects,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  natore : 
but  yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists^ 
there  is  a  manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature ;  for,  in  bodies,  union  strengths 
eneth  and  cherisheth  any  natural  action;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent 
impression;  and  even  so  it  is  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for 
the  afifections ;  for  friendship  maketii  indeed  a  fait 
day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but 
it  maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts :  neither  is  this 
to  be  understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a 
man  reoeiveth  from  his  friend;  but  b^ore  yoa 
come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath 
his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits 
and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  with  another;  he 
tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily;  he  marshalleth 
them  more  orderly ;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when 
they  are  turned  into  words :  finally,  he  waxeth 
wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's 
discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditation.  It  was  well 
said  by  Themistocles  to  the  King  of  Persia, 
««That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened ' 
and  put  abroad;  whereby  the  imagery  doth 
appear  in  figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie 
but  as  in  packs."  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of 
friendship,  in  opening  the  understanding,  re- 
strained only  to  such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a 
man  counsel,  (they  indeed  are  best,)  but  even 
without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himself,  and  bring- 
eth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not.  In 
a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  sta- 
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toe  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  tiioaghts  to  pass 
in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friend- 
ship  complete,  tliat  other  point  which  lieth  more 
open,  and  falleth  within  vjalgea  obserration: 
which  is  fiuthfbl  counsel  frtmi  a  friend.  Hera- 
clitns  sailh  well  in  one  of  his  enigmas,  **Dry 
light  is  ever  the  beet,''  and  certain  it  is,  that  the 
light  that  a  man  receiyeth  by  counsel  fWim  an- 
other, is  drier  and  puier  than  that  which  cometh 
from  his  own  understanding  and  judgment: 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affec- 
tions and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and 
that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  the 
counsel  of  a  fiiend  and  of  a  flatterer;  for  there  is 
no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is 
no  such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a  man's  self 
as  the  liberty  of  a  fiiend.  Counsel  is  of  two 
sorts;  the  one  concerning  manners,  the  other  con- 
oeming  business :  for  the  first,  &e  best  preeerva- 
tive  to  ke^  the  mind  in  hoilth  is  the  faithful 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  man*s 
self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine  sometimes 
too  piercing  and  corrosive;  reading  good  books 
of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  observing  our 
faults  iii  others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our 
case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best  I  say  to  work  and 
best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is 
a  strange  tUng  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell 
tiiem  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their 
fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they 
are  as  men  **  that  looks  sometimes  into  a  glass, 
and  presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  favour:" 
as  for  business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that 
two  eyes  see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester 
seeth  always  more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man 
in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the 
four  and  twenty  letters;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be 
shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and 
such  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think 
himself  all  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the  help 
of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business 
straight :  and  if  any  man  tiiink  that  he  will  take 
counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  asking  counsel 
in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in  another  busi- 
ness of  another  man;  it  is  well,  (that  is  to  say, 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all,)  but 
he  ruimeth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not 
be  fiBdthfully  counselled;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing, 
except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  fiiend,  to 
have  counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that 
^veth  it :  the  other,  that  he  shall  have  counsel 
given,  hurtful  and  unsafe,  (though  with  good 
meaning,)  and  mixed  partiy  of  mischief,  and  part- 
ly of  remedy ;  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
cian, that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with 


your  body;  and,  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way 
for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth  your  health 
in  some  other  kind,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  and 
kill  the  patient:  but  a  friend,  that  is  wholly  ac- 
quainted with  a  man's  estate  will  beware,  by  fur- 
thering any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth 
upon  other  inconvenience;  and,  therefore,  rest 
not  upon  scattered  counsels ;  they  will  rather  dis- 
tract and  mislead,  tiian  settie  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship, 
(peace  in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  Judg- 
ment,) fblloweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels;  I  mean,  aid 
and  bearing  a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions. 
Here  the  best  way  to  represent  to  life  tiie  mani- 
fold use  of  friendshq),  is  to  cast  and  see  how 
many  things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do 
himself:  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a  spa- 
ring  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say, «« that  a  friend 
is  another  himself;  for  tiiat  a  friend  is  far  more 
than  himself."  Men  have  their  time,  and  die 
many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they 
principally  take  to  heart:  the  bestowing  of  a 
child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a 
man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 
that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after 
him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in 
his  desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is 
confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friendship  is,  all 
ofBces  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and 
his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
friend.  How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cannot,  with  any  face,  or  comeliness,  say  or  do 
himself  1  A^  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them :  a 
man  cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate,  or 
beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like:  but  all  these 
things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which  are 
blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a  man's 
person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  can- 
not put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but 
as  a  father ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his 
enemy  but  upon  terms:  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth 
with  the  person :  but  to  enumerate  these  things 
were  endless;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man 
cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part,  if  he  have  not  a 
friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

XXVIII.    OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  ho- 
nour  and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary 
expense  must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  for  voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for 
a  man's  country  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
but  ordinary  expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a 
man's  estate,  and  governed  with  such  regard,  as 
it  be  within  his  compass ;  and  not  subject  to  de- 
ceit and  abuse  of  servants;  and  ordered  to  the  best 
show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less  than  the  estima 
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tion  abroad.  Gertauily,  if  a  man  will  keep  but 
of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought  to  be 
but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts ;  and  if  he  think  to 
wax  rich,  bnt  to  the  third  part  It  is  no  baseness 
for  the  grreateet  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own 
estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence 
alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselTes  into  me- 
lancholy, in  respect  they  shall  find  it  broken:  but 
wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all,  had 
need  both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth, 
and  change  thorn  often ;  for  new  are  more  timo- 
rous and  less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his 
estate  but  seldom,  it  behoyeth  him  to  turn  all  to 
certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful 
in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  saving  again  in 
some  other :  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be 
saving  in  apparel :  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall, 
to  be  saving  in  the  stable,  and  the  like ;  for  he 
that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds  will 
hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a 
man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himself  in 
being  in  too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too 
long;  for  hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disadvan- 
tageable  as  interest.  Besides,  he  that  clears  at 
once  will  relapse;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs :  but  he  that 
cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his 
estate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair, 
may  not  despise  small  things;  and,  commonly,  it 
is  less  dishonourable  to  abridge  petty  charges  Uian 
to  stoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily 
to  begin  charges,  which  once  begun  will  continue : 
but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  more 
magnificent 

XXIX.    OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF 
KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES. 

The  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian, 
which  was  haughty  and  anogant,  in  taking  so 
much  to  himself,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  ob- 
servation and  censure,  applied  at  large  to  others. 
Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  «*  He 
could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small 
town  a  great  city."  These  words  (holpen  a  little 
With  a  metaphor)  may  express  two  differing  abili- 
ties in  those  that  deal  in  business  of  estate ;  for, 
if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of  counsellors  and  states- 
men, there  may  be  found  (though  rarely)  tiiose 
which  can  make  a  small  state  great,  and  yet  can- 
not fiddle :  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  will  be 
found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunning- 
ly, but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  make  a 
small  state  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the  other 
way;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to 
ruin  and  decay :  and,  certainly,  those  degenerate 
arts  and  shifts,  whereby  many  counsellors  and 
governors  gain  both  favour  with  their  masters, 
and  estimation  with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better 


name  than  fiddling;  being  things  father  pleasing 
for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  thaa 
tending  to  the  wmI  and  advancement  of  the  state 
which  they  serve.  There  are  also  (no  doubt) 
counsellors  and  governors  which  may  be  held 
sufiicient,  «'negotiis  pares,"  able  to  manage 
affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and 
manifest  inconveniences;  which,  nevertheless, 
are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an 
estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune :  but  be  the 
workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the 
work;  that  is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
estates,  and  the  means  thereof.  An  argument  fit 
for  great  and  mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand ; 
to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over-measuring  their 
forces  they  lose  themselves  in  vain  enterprises ; 
nor,  on  the  other  side,  by  undervaluing  them,  they 
descend  to  fearful  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  terri. 
tory,  doth  fall  under  measure ;  and  the  greatness 
of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computa- 
tion. The  population  may  appear  by  mustera; 
and  the  number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns 
by  cards  and  maps ;  but  yet  there  is  not  any  thing, 
amongst  civil  affairs,  more  subject  to  error  than 
the  right  valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning 
the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel, 
or  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed;  which  is 
one  of  the  least  grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property 
and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.  So  are 
there  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to 
enlarge  or  command :  and  some  that  have  but  a 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  apt  to  be  the 
foundations  of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories, 
goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephantm 
ordinance,  artillery,  and  the  like ;  all  this  is  but  a 
sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike. 
Nay,  number  (itself)  in  armies  importeth  not 
much  where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage;  for, 
as  Virgil  saith,  *«It  never  troubles  a  wolf  how 
many  the  sheep  be."  The  army  of  the  Pereians 
in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  such  a  vast  sea  of 
people,  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  comman- 
dera  in  Alexander's  army,  who  came  to  him, 
therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 
night;  but  he  answered,  ''he  would  not  pilfer 
the  victory ;"  and  the  defeat  was  easy.  When 
Tigranes,  the  Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a 
hill  with  four  hundred  tiiousand  men,  discovered 
the  army  of  the  Romans,  being  not  above  four- 
teen thousand,  marching  towards  him,  he  made 
himself  merry  with  it,  and  said,  *«  Yonder  men 
are  too  many  for  an  ambassage,  and  too  few  for 
a  fight;"  but,  before  the  sun  set,  he  found  tiiem 
enow  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaugh- 
ter. Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds 
between  number  and  courage :  so  that  a  man  may 
truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the  principal  pcnnt 
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of  greatness,  in  any  stale,  is  to  have  vrace  of  mili- 
taiy  men.  Neitlier  is  money  the  sinews  of  war, 
(as  it  is  trivially  saidO  where  the  sinews  of  men's 
arms  in  base  and  efiieminate  people  are  failing; 
for  Solon  said  well  to  Cnasos,  (when  in  ostenta- 
tion he  showed  him  his  gold,)  ^  Sir,  if  any  other 
come  that  ha&  better  iron  ihan  yon,  he  will  be 
master  of  all  this  gold.''  Therefore,  let  any 
prince,  or  state,  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  sol- 
diers ;  and  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  tiiat  have 
subjects  of  martial  disposition,  know  their  own 
strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto 
themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  help  in  this  case,)  all  examples  show  that, 
whatsoever  estate,  or  prince,  doth  rest  upon  them, 
he  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he 
will  mew  them  soon  after. 

The  blessing  of  Jadah  and  Issachar  will  never 
meet;  that  the  same  people,  or  nation,  should  be 
both  the  lion's  whelp  and  the  ass  between  bur- 
dens; neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  overlaid 
with  taxes  should  ever  become  valiant  and  mar- 
tiaL  It  is  true,  that  taxes,  levied  by  consent  of 
the  estate,  do  abate  men's  courage  less ;  as  it  hath 
been  seen  notably  in  the  exercises  of  the  Low 
Countries;  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies 
of  England;  for,  you  must  note,  that  we  speak 
now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  purse;  so  that, 
although  the  same  tribute  and  tax  laid  by  con- 
sent or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet 
it  works  diversely  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you 
may  conclude,  that  no  people  overcharged  with 
tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ; 
for  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and, 
in  effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourerb  Even  as 
yon  may  see  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your 
staddles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  un- 
derwood, but  shrubs  and  bushes.  So  in  countries, 
if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will 
be  base ;  and  you  will  bring  it  too  that,  that  not 
the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  espe- 
cially as  to  the  infontry,  which  is  the  nerve  of 
an  army ;  and  so  there  will  be  great  population 
and  little  strength.  This  which  I  speak  of  hath 
been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
England  and  France ;  whereof  England,  thoagh 
for  less  in  territory  and  population,  hath  been 
(nevertheless)  an  overmatch ;  in  regard  the  middle 
people  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  which  die 
l>ea8ants  of  France  do  not :  and  herein  the  device 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  (whereof  I  have  spo- 
ken largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound 
and  admirable ;  in  makhig  forms  and  houses  of 
hnsbandry  of  a  standard ;  that  is,  maintained  with 
such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them  as  may  breed 
a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  no  ser- 
vile condition;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 


hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings;  and 
thus  indeed  you  riiall  attain  to  Virgil's  character, 
which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 

**  Terra  potem  arrab  atque  ubere  gftbos.** 
Neither  is  tiiat  state  (which,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly 
to  be  found  anjrwhere  else,  except  it  be,  perhaps, 
in  Poland)  to  be  passed  over;  I  mean  tiie  state 
of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  ^ 
and  gentlemen,  which  are  noways  inferior  under 
the  yeomanry  for  arms ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  all 
question,  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  and 
great  retinues,  and  hospitality  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do  much  conduce 
unto  martial  greatness;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  canseth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy  be  great 
enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs ;  that 
is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown,  or  state, 
bear  a  sufilcient  proportion  to  the  stranger  subjects 
that  they  govern;  therefore  all  states  that  are 
liberal  of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit 
for  empire ;  for  to  think  that  an  handfol  of  people 
can,  with  the  greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the 
world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it 
may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly. 
The  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in  point  of  natu- 
ralization; whereby,  while  they  kept  ^eir  compass, 
they  stood  firm ;  but  when  they  did  spread,  and 
their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their  stem, 
they  became  a  windfoll  upon  the  sudden.  Never 
any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive 
strangers  into  their  body  as  were  the  Romans; 
therefore  it  sorted  with  them  accordingly,  for  they 
grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their  manner 
was  to  grant  naturalization,  (which  they  called 
«« jus  civitatis,")  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, that  is,  not  only  "jus  commercii,  jus  con- 
nubii,  jus  hsereditatis ;"  but  also,  "jus  suffragii," 
and  "jus  honorum;"  and  this  not  to  singular  per- 
sons alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  families ;  yea, 
to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this, 
their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of 
other  nations,  and,  putting  both  constitutions  to- 
gether, you  will  say,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans 
that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  worid 
that  spread  upon  the  Romans ;  and  that  was  the 
sure  way  of  greatness.  I  have  marvelled  some- 
times at  Spain,  how  they  clasp  and  contain  so 
large  dominions  vrith  so  few  natural  Spaniards; 
but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a  very 
great  body  of  a  tree,  foj  above  Rome  and  Sparta 
at  the  first ;  and,  besides,  though  they  have  not 
had  that  usage  to  naturalize  liberally,  yet  they 
have  that  which  is  next  to  it;  that  is,  to  employ, 
almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  niilitia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their 
highest  commands;  nay,  it  seemeth,  at  this  in.. 
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jttanli  they  are  flensible  of  this  want  of  natiTes ; 
as  by  pragmatical  aaoctionY  now  pobliaiied,  ap- 
peareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within^oor 
arts,  and  delicate  manufiumires  (that  require 
rather  the  finger  than  the  arm)  have  in  their  na- 
ture a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition;  and 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and 
lore  danger  better  than  traTail ;  neither  must  they 
be  too  much  broken  of  it,  if  they  shall  be  pre- 
senred  in  vigour:  therefore  it  was  great  adran- 
tage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves, 
which  commonly  did  rid  those  manufactures ;  but 
that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by  the  Chris- 
tian law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  to 
leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  (which,  for 
that  purpose,  are  the  more  easily  to  be  received,) 
and  to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar 
natives  within  those  three  kinds,  tillers  of  the 
ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of 
strong  and  manly  arts ;  as  smiths,  masons,  car- 
penters, &c.  not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteth  most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as 
thdr  principal  honour,  study,  and  occupation; 
for  the  things  which  we  formerly  have  spoken  of 
are  but  habilitations  towards  arms ;  and  what  is 
habilitation  without  intention  and  act  t  Romulus, 
after  his  death  (as  they  report  or  feign)  sent  a 
present  to  the  Romans,  that  above  all  they  should 
intend  arms,  and  then  they  should  prove  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world.  The  fabric  of  the 
»  state  of  Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not  wisely) 
framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end ;  the 
Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash ;  the 
Grauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and 
o&ers,  had  it  for  a  time :  the  Turks  have  it  at  this 
day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of  Christian 
Europe,  they  that  have  it  are,  in  effect,  only  the 
Spaniards :  but  it  is  so  plain,  that  every  man  pro- 
fiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  needeth 
not  to  be  stood  upon :  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it; 
that  no  nation  which  doth  not  directly  profess 
arms,  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their 
mouths ;  and,  on  ike  other  side,  it  is  a  moist  cer- 
tain oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue 
long  in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks 
principally  have  done)  do  wonders;  and  those 
that  have  professed  arms  but  for  an  age  have,  not- 
withstanding, commonly  attained  that  greatness 
in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after, 
when  their  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  hath 
grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point,  is  for  a  state  to  have  those 
laws  or  customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of  war;  for 
there  is  that  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of 
men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  so 
many  calamities  do  ensue,)  but  upon  some,  at  tho 
least  specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.    The  Turk 


hath  at  haftd,  f6r  cause  of  war,  the  propagation 
of  his  law  or  sect,  a  quarrel  that  he  may  always 
command.  The  Romans,  though  they  esteemed 
the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be 
great  honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  done, 
yet  they  never  rested  upon  that  alone  to  begin  a 
war :  first,  therefore,  let  nations  that  pretend  to 
greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sensible  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  po- 
litic ministers ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon 
a  provocation :  secondly,  let  them  be  pressed  and 
rrady  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confede- 
rates; as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans;  inso- 
much, as  if  the  confederates  had  leagues  defen- 
sive with  divers  other  states,  and,  upon  invasion 
offered,  did  implore  their  aids  severally,  yet  the 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost,  and  leave  it 
to  none  other  to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the 
wars,  which  were  anciently  made  on  the  b^ialf 
of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity  of  estate, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well  justified :  as 
when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Grecia;  or,  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athe- 
nians made  war  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democra- 
cies and  oligarchies :  or  when  wars  were  made 
by  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  justice  or 
protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  no  eistate  expect  to  be  great,  that  is 
not  awake,  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  heaHhfid  without  exercise, 
neither  natural  body  nor  politic ;  and,  certainly, 
to  a  kingdom,  or  estate,  a  just  and  honourable 
war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is 
like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like 
the  heat  of  exercise,  and  serveth  to  keep  the  body 
in  health;  for,  in  a  slothful  peace,  both  courages 
will  effeminate,  and  manners  corrupt ;  but  how- 
soever it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  question 
for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the  most 
part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army 
(though  it  be  a  chargeable  business)  always  on 
foot,  is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law ;  or, 
at  least,  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour 
states,  as  may  well  be  seen  in  Spain,  whidi  hath 
had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a  veteran  army  almost 
continually,  now  by  the  space  of  sixscore  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pom- 
pey's  preparation  against  Cesar,  saith,  ^  Consi- 
lium Pompeii  plane  Themistocleum  est;  putat 
enim,  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerum  potiri  ;^'  and, 
without  doubt,  Pompey  had  tired  out  CsBsar,  if 
upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way. 
We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea :  the 
battle  of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  worid ; 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  greatness  of 
the  Turk.  There  be  many  exunples,  where  sea 
fights  have  been  final  to  the  war :  but  this  is  when 
princes,  or  states,  have  set  up  their  rest  upon  the 
battles ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that 
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>cwnmaiid8  Ae  sea  18  at  great  lil^rtj,  and  maj 
take  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ; 

*  wiieieas  those  that  be  strongest  bj  land  are  many 

•  timeSf  nerertheless,  in  great  straits.    Surely,  at 
■  this  day,  with  ns  of  Europe,  the  rantage  of  strength 

at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of 
this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great;  both 
becanse  most  of  ^e  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  most  part  of 
their  compass;  and  because  the  wealth  of  both 
Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but  a^  accessary  to 
^  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  later  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
dark,  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which 
reflected  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some 
degrees  and  orders  of  chiyalry,  which  nevertheless 
are  conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no 
-soldiers,  and  some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the 
•escutcheon,  and  some  hospitals  for  maimed  sol- 
dieis,  and  such  like  things ;  but  in  ancient  times, 
the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory ; 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those 
that  died  in  the  wars ;  the  crowns  and  garlands 
personal;  the  style  of  emperor,  which  4ie  great 
king  of  the  world  afler  borrowed ;  the  triumphs 
<3i  the  generals  upon  their  return ;  the  great  dona- 
-tives  and  largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
.amues,  where  things  able  to  inflame  all  men^s 
courages;  but  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph 
amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageants,  or  gau- 
dery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
4hat  ever  was;  for  it  contained  three  things, 
honour  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out 
of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  army :  but  that 
honour,  periiaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies, 
'except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself, 
or  his  sons;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  actual 
triumphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons,  for  such 
wars  as  they  did  achieve  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects,  some  triumphal 
garments  and  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can  by  care  taking  (as 
the  Scripture  saith)  *«  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,'* 
in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body;  but  in  the 
•  great  fame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  am- 
plitude and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by 
introducing  such  ordinances,  constitutions,  and 
customs,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  sow 
greatness  to  their  posterity  and  succession :  but 
these  things  are  commonly  not  observed,  but  left 
'  to  take  their  chance. 

XXX.    OF  REGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

Tbbrb  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of 

physic :  a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds 

■  good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best 

physic  to  preserve  health;  but  it  is  a  safer  con- 


clusion to  say,  "This  agreeth  not  veil  with  me, . 
therefore.  I  will  not  continue  it;"  than  this,  <*I 
find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it :" 
for  strength  of  nature  in  youth  passeth  over  many 
excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age. 
Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not 
to  do  ike  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not  be 
defied.  Beware  of  sudden  change  in  any  great 
point  of  diet,  and,  if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the  " 
rest  to  it;  for  it  is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and 
state,  that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than 
one.  Examine  thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exer- 
cise, apparel,  and  the  like ;  and  try,  in  any  tiling 
thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  discontinue  it  by  little 
and  little;  but  so,  as  if  thou  dost  find  any  incon- 
venience by  the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it 
again :  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from  that 
which  is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own 
body.  To  be  fiee-minded  and  cheerfully  disposed 
at  hours  of  meat  and  of  sleep,  and  of  exercise, 
is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lasting.  As 
for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avoid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards,  sub- 
tle and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  exhilarations 
in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain 
hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights, 
rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, and  therefore  novelties ;  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as 
histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.  If 
you  fly  physic  in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too 
strange  for  your  body  when  you  shall  need  it ;  if 
you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraor- 
dinary effect  when  sickness  cometh.  I  commend 
rather  some  diet  for  certain  seasons,  than  frequent 
use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  custom ; 
for  those  diets  alter  the  body  more,  and  trouble  it 
less.  Despise  no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but 
ask  opinion  of  it.  In  sickness,  respect  health 
principally ;  and  in  health,  action :  for  those  that 
put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may,  in  most 
sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured 
only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a 
wise  man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the 
great  precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man 
do  vary  and  interchange  contraries,  but  with  an 
inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme :  use  fast- 
ing and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating ;  watch- 
ing and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep;  sitting  and 
exercise,  but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like:  so 
shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  mas- 
teries. Physicians  are  scnne  of  them  so  pleasing 
and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as 
they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease :  and 
some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according 
to  art  for  the  disease,  as  ihej  respect  not  sufiS- 
ciently  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of 
a  middle  temper ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort;  and  forget  not 
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10  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  yoor 
body,  as  the  beet  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

XXXI.    OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  among 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight :  certainly  they  are 
to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  gusurded ;  for 
they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends,  and  they 
check  with  business,  whereby  business  cannot  go 
on  currently  and  constantly :  they  dispose  kings 
to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to 
irresolution  and  melancholy :  they  are  defects,  not 
in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place 
in  the  stoutest  natures,  as  in  the  example  of  Henry 
the  Seyenth  of  England ;  there  was  not  a  more 
suspicious  man  nor  a  more  stout :  and  in  such  a 
composition  they  do  small  hurt;  for  commonly 
they  are  not  admitted,  but  with  eiLamination, 
whether  they  be  likely  or  no  1  but  in  fearful  na- 
tures they  gain  ground  too  fast.  There  is  nothing 
makes  a  man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know 
little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspi- 
cion by  procuring  to  know  more,  and  not  to  keep 
their  suspicions  in  smother.  What  would  men 
hare  ?  do  they  think  those  they  employ  and  deal 
with  are  saints  ?  do  they  not  think  they  will  have 
their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves  than 
to  them?  therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to  mo- 
derate suspicions,  than  to  account  upon  such  sus- 
picions as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false : 
for  so  far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions, 
as  to  provide,  as  if  that  should  be  true  that  he 
suspects,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt.  Suspicions 
that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes ; 
but  suspicions  that  are  artificially  nourished,  and 
put  into  men's  heads  by  the  tales  and  whisperings 
of  others,  have  stings.  Certainly,  the  best  mean, 
to  clear  the  way  in  this  same  wood  of  suspicions, 
is  frankly  to  communicate  them  with  the  party 
that  he  suspects ;  for  thereby  he  shall  be  sure  to 
know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  tiian  he  did 
before;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more 
circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspi- 
cion ;  but  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base 
natures;  for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  says, 
M  Sospetto  licentia  fede ;"  as  if  suspicion  did  give 
a  passport  to  faith ;  but  it  ought  rs^er  to  kindle 
it  to  discharge  itself. 

XXXn.    OF  DISCOURSE. 

SosfE  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commen-' 
dation  of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments, 
than  of  judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true;  as 
if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said, 
and  not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  cer^ 
tain  conmion-places  and  themes,  wherein  they  are 
good,  and  want  variety ;  which  kind  of  pover^ 
is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once 


perceived,  rid|^ttlous«  The  honourableet  part  of 
talk  is  to  give  the  occasion;  and  again  to  mode, 
rate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  ibr  then  a  man 
leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse,  and 
speech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments,, 
tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest:  for  it  is  a  doll 
thing  to  tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any  thing 
too  far.  As  for  jest,  ther^  be  certain  things  which 
ought  to  be  privileged  from  it;  namely,  rdigien,. 
matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's  present 
business  of  importance,  any  case  that  deeerveth 
pity ;  yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have 
been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  somewhat  that 
is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick;  that  is  a  vein  which 
would  be  bridled ; 

**  Puree,  puer,  •timul^t,  et  foithii  utere  lorli." 
And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  diflereooe 
between  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he 
that  hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of 
others'  memory.  He  that  questioneth  much, 
shall  learn  much,  and  content  much;  but  espe- 
cially if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  asketh ;  for  he  shall  give  them 
occasion  to  please  themselves  in  speaking,  and 
himself  shall  continually  gather  knowledge ;  but 
let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is 
fit  for  a  poser ;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other 
men  their  turns  to  speak :  nay,  if  there  be  any 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to  bring  others 
on,  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those  that  dance^ 
too  long  galliards.  If  you  dissemble  sometimea 
your  knowledge  of  that  you  are  Uiought  to  know, 
you  shall  be  thought,  another  time,  to  know  that 
you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to 
be  seldom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one  v^as 
want  to  say  in  scorn, '« He  must  needs  be  a  wise 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself:"  and  there 
is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend 
himself  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commend- 
ing virtue  in  another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a 
virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of 
touch  towards  others  should  be  sparingly  used ; 
for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  widiont 
coming  home  to  any  roan.  I  knew  two  noble- 
men, of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof  the 
one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer 
in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other's  table,  **  Tell  truly,  was 
there  never  a  flout  or  dry  blow  given?"  To 
which  the  guest  would  answer,  «*  Such  and  such 
a  thing  passed."  The  lord  would  say, «« I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner."  Discretion  of 
speech  is  more  than  eloquence;  and  to  speak 
agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more 
than  to  vpedk  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 
A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  ^hows  slowness;  and  a  goodL 
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reply,  or  seeond  speech,  without  a  good  settled 
speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weaJiness.  As 
we  see  in  heasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the 
course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn :  as  it  is  betwixt 
the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use  too  many 
circumstances,  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  weari- 
some; to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt. 

XXXra.    OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive, 
and  heroical  works.    When  the  world  was  young, 
it  begat  more  children ;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets 
fewer ;  for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations 
to  be  the  children  of  former  kingdoms.    I  like  a 
plantation  in  a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where  people 
aie  not  displanted  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for 
else  it  is  rather  an  extirpation  than  a  plantation. 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods; 
for  you  must  make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty 
years  profit,  and  ejq>ect  your  recompense  in  the 
end :  for  the  principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  de- 
struction of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base 
and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years.    It 
is  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  far 
as  may  stand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but 
no  further.    It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing 
to  take  the  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned 
men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for  they 
will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief^  and  spend  victuals, 
and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to 
their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation. 
The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  gar- 
deners, ploughmen,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters, 
joiners,  fishermen,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothe- 
caries, surgeons,  cooks,  and  bakers.    In  a  country 
of  plantation,  first  look  about  what  kind  of  victual 
the  country  yields  of  itself  to  hand ;  as  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  pineapples,  olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries, 
wild  honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  use  of  them. 
Then  consider  what  victual,  or  esculent  things 
there  are  which  grow  speedily  and  within  the  year : 
as  parsnips,  canrots,  turnips,  onions,  radish,  arti- 
chokes of  Jerusalem,  maize,  and  the  like :  for 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  ask  too  much  labour ; 
but  with  pease  and  beans  you  may  begin,  both  be- 
cause they  ask  less  labour,  and  because  they  serve 
for  meat  as  well  as  for  bread ;  and  of  rice  likewise 
Cometh  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat. 
Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  store  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and  the  like,  in  the  begin- 
ning, till  bread  may  be  had.    For  beasts,  or  birds, 
take  chiefly  such  as  are  least  subject  to  diseases, 
and  multiply  fastest ;  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens, 
tnrkejTB,  geese,  house-doves,  and  the  like.    The 
victual  in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  al- 
most as  in  a  beeieged  town ;  that  is,  with  certain 
allowance :  and  let  the  main  part  of  the  ground 
employed  to  gard^is  at  com,be  toa  commoii  stock ; 
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and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stoisd  up,  and  then  deliver* 
ed  out  in  proportion ;  besides  some  spots  of  ground 
that  any  pardcular  penon  will  manure  for  his  owb 
private  use.  Consider,  likewise,  what  comm<^ 
diUes  the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  natu- 
rally yield,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defiray 
the  charge  of  the  plantation ;  so  it  be  not,  as  was 
said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the  main  busi- 
ness, as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia. 
Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much :  and 
therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be  iron 
ore,  and  streams  wheireupon  to  set  the  mills,  iron 
is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth* 
Making  of  bay-salt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it, 
would  be  put  in  experience :  growing  silk  like> 
wise,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely  commodity :  pitch  and 
tar,  where  store  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fiiil ; 
so  drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where  they  are,  can- 
not but  yield  great  profit;  soap-ashes  likewisot 
and  other  things  that  may  be  thought  of;  but  mml 
not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mi]ie» 
is  very  uncertain  and  useth  to  make  the  planters 
lazy  in  other  things.  For  government,  let  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  one,  assisted  with  some  counsel ;  and 
let  them  have  commission  to  exercise  martial  lawsr 
with  some  limitation;  and,  above  all,  let  men 
make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wilderness,  as  they 
have  God  always,  and  his  service  before  their  eyes ; 
let  not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend 
upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undertakers  in  the 
country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a  temperate  num* 
her ;  and  let  those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men,  than  merchants ;  for  they  look  ever  to  the 
present  gain :  let  there  be  freedoms  from  custom, 
till  the  plantation  be  of  strength ;  and  not  only 
freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion. Cram  not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast,  com- 
pany after  company ;  but  rather  hearken  how 
they  waste,  and  send  supplies  proportionably ; 
but  so  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  planta- 
tion, and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury.  It  hath 
been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  some- 
plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea  and 
rivers  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds :  there- 
fore, though  you  begin  there,  to  avoid  carriage  and 
other  like  discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather 
upwards  from  the  stream,  than  along.  It  conoem- 
eth  likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  they 
have  good  store  of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may 
use  it  in  their  victuals  when  it  shall  be  necessary. 
If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  enter- 
tain them  with  trifles  and  gingles,  but  use  them 
justly  and  graciously,  with  suflicient  guard  never- 
theless; and  do  not  win  their  favour  by  helping 
them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it 
is  not  amiss :  and  send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  ooon* 
try  that  plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  condi- 
tion than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  they  IB- 
turn.  When  the  plantation  grows  to  strength,  then. 
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if  is  lime  to  flanl  with  vrcma^  as  well  as  with 
men ;  that  the  plantation  may  ^cead  into  genera- 
Hons,  and  no^be  erer  pieoei  fimn  ^nthont  It  b 
the  nhiiilleet  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  §r  desti- 
toto  a  plaatation  once  In  forwardnesi^  for,  besides 
the  dishowmr,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many 
xMmmiiserable  persons. 

XXXIV.    OF  RICHES. 

I  CANNOT  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage 
*of  yirtae;  the  Roman  word  is  better,  **  impedi- 
menta;^' for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is 
riches  to  virtue ;  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  be- 
iiind,  but  it  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  vic- 
tory ;  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except 
it  be  in  the  distribution;  the  rest  is  but  conceit; 
80  saith  Solomon,  «« Where  much  is,  there  are 
many  to  consume  it;  and  what  hath  the  owner 
but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  V*  The  personal 
fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great 
riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them ;  or  a  power 
of  dole  and  donative  of  them ;  or  a  fame  of  them ; 
but  no  solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see 
-what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and 
rarities  t  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  un- 
dertaken, because  there  might  seem  to  be  some 
•use  of  great  richest  But  then  you  will  say, 
-they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or 
troubles;  as  Solomon  saith,  *< Riches  are  as  a 
strong  hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich  man ;" 
but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in  im- 
agination, and  not  always  in  fact:  for,  certainly, 
gpreat  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as 
thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly;  yet  have  no 
abstract  or  firiarly  contempt  of  them ;  but  distin- 
guish, as  Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthu- 
•mus,  «*  in  studio  rei  amplificandae  apparebat,  non 
avaritiae  pnedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati 
quvri."  Hearken  also  to  Solomon,  and  beware 
of  hasty  gathering  of  riches ;  **  Qui  festinat  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons.*'  The  poets  feign  that 
when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is  sent  from  Jupi- 
ter, he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but  when  he  is 
eent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot ; 
meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and 
just  labour  pace  slowly ;  but  when  they  come  by 
the  death  of  others  (as  by  the  course  of  inherit- 
-ance,  testamente,  and  the  like,)  they  come  tumb- 
ling upon  a  man :  but  it  might  be  applied  like- 
wise to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil:  for 
when  riches  come  from  the  devil,  (as  by  fraud 
and  oppression,  and  unjust  means,)  they  come 
upon  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and 
most  of  them  foul :  parsimony  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  withholdeth  men 
irom  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The  im- 
-provement  of  the  ground  is  the  most  natural  ob- 


taining of  riches;  for  it  is  oor  great  motfier's 
blessing,  the  eardi's;  but  it  is  slow;  and  yet, 
where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husband* 
ry,  it  multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a 
nobleman  in  England  that  had  the  greatest  audits 
of  any  man  in  my  time,  a  great  grazier,  a  great 
sheep  master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier, 
a  great  com  master,  a  great  lead  man,  and  so  of 
iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points  of  hus- 
bandry ;  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  perpetoal  importation.  It  was  truly 
observed  by  one,  *<That  himself  came  very 
hardly  to  a  'little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great 
riches ;"  for  when  a  man^s  stock  is  come  to  that, 
that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and 
overcome  those  bargains,  which  for  their  great* 
ness  are  few  men's  money,  and  be  partner  in  the 
industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase 
mainly.  The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  voca- 
tions are  honest,  and  forthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for 
good  and  feir  dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains 
are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when  men  shall 
wait  upon  others'  necessity ;  broke  by  servante 
and  instrumente  to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others 
cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen,  and  the 
like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and  naughty ;  as 
for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys 
not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly 
grindeth  double,  both  upon  the  seller  and  upon 
the  buyer.  Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is 
the  certainest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the 
worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
**in  sudore  vultCb  dieni;''  and  besides,  doth 
plough  upon  Sundays :  but  yet  certain  though  it 
be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scriveners  and  bro- 
kers do  value  unsound  men  to  serve  their  own 
turn.  The  fortune,  in  being  the  first  in  an  inven- 
tion, or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches,  as  it  was  with 
the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries :  therefore,  if 
a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well 
judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters, 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit :  he  that  resteth  upon 
gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ; 
and  he  that  pute  all  upon  adventures,  doth  often- 
times break  and  come  to  poverty :  it  is  good,  there- 
fore, to  guard  adventures  with  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption 
of  wares  for  re-sale,  where  ^ey  are  not  restrained, 
are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if  the  party 
have  intelligence  what  things  are  likely  to  come 
into  request,  and  so  store  himself  befor^iand. 
Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  Worst.  As  for  fishing  for  tes- 
taments and  executorships,  (as  Tacitus  saith  of 
Seneca,  *<  testamenta  et  orbus  tamquam  indagine 
capi,")  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much  men  submit 
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tiMmsdTW  to  Hieuier  pencfna  than  in  sorice. 
Believe  not  mnchy  ^em,  that  seem  to  despise 
•fiehes,  fot  tfaey  despise  them  that  despair  of 
^lem ;  and  none  wone  when  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  p^ony-wise;  riches  hare  wings,  and 
sometimes  they  fly  a¥^y  of  themselyes,  some- 
limes  they  mnat  he  set  flying  to  bring  in  moie. 
Men  leave  th«ir  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or 
to  the  public  ;  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best 
in  both.  A  ^eat  state  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lore 
to  ail  the  birds  of  prey  roond  about  to  seize  on 
him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  established  in  years 
and  judgment :  likewise,  glorious  gifts  and  foun- 
dations are  like  sacrifices  without  salt ;  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  pu- 
trefy and  corrupt  inwardly :  therefore  measure  not 
thine  adTancements  by  quantity,  but  frame  them 
by  measure :  and  defer  not  charities  till  death ; 
for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weig^  it  rightiy,  he  that 
doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of 
his  own. 

XXXV.  OF  PROPHECIES. 
I  MBAN  not  to  speak  of  diyine  prophecies,  nor 
of  heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions :  but 
only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memo- 
ry, and  ftooL  hidden  causes.  Saith  the  Python- 
tssa  to  Saul,  »•  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall 
be  with  me.'*  Virgil  hath  these  yerses  from 
Homer: 

*<  At  donai  Mm»m  canetiB  dominabltar  orif. 
St  Miti  BMomiD,  et  que  naacentw  ab  UUt.*'* 

A  prophecy  as  it  seems  of  the  Roman  empire. 
•Seneca  the  tragedian  hath  these  rerses : 


-**  Venient  Mnii 


dreamed  the.  sight  beforo^he  was  slain,  that  a 
golden  head  was  grvring  out  of  the  nape  of  his 
neck ;  and  indeed  the  saccession  thft  followed 
him,  for  many  yeart,  made  goNen  Umes.  H^pty 
the  Sixth  of  £d|rland  said  of  Henry  the  Serenth, 
when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water,/*  This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we 
striye."  When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one 
Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother,  who  was  given 
to  curious  arts,  caused  the  king  her  husband's  nati- 
vity to  be  calculated  under  a  false  name ;  and  the  as- 
trologer gave  a  judgment,  that  he  should  be  killed 
in  a  duel ;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking 
her  husband  to  be  above  challenges  and  duels:  but 
he  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of 
the  staff  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his  beaver. 
The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of 
her  years,  was, 

**  When  taempe  It  ■ponne 
Eogland'i  done :'' 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  that  word  hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  klizabeth,)  England  should 
come  to  utter  confusion ;  which,  thanks  be  to  God, 
b  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  name ;  for  that 
the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  of  England  but 
of  Britain.  There  was  also  another  prophecy  be- 
fore the  year  of  eighty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well 
understand. 


8»eala  teile,  qnibQi  Oceanns 
Viocnla  rernm  laxet,  et  infens 
Pateat  Tellna,  Tiphyeqae  novoa 
Detect  orbes ;  nee  tit  terria 
Ultima  Thule ; 

-a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed  that  Jupiter 
bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open 
place,  where  the  sun  made  his  body  run  with 
sweat,  and  the  rain  washed  it.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  dreamed  he  sealed  up  his  wife's  belly ;  where- 
by he  did  expound  it,  that  his  wife  should  be  bar- 
ren ;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer  told  him  his 
wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not  use  to 
seal  vessels  that  are  empty.  A  phantasm  that  ap- 
peared to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  said  to  him, 
<*  Philippis  iterum  me  videbis."  Tiberius  said  to 
Galba,  «« Tu  quoque,  Galba,  degustabis  impe- 
rium."  In  Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  prophe- 
cy in  the  East,  Uiat  those  that  should  come  forth 
out  of  Jodea,  should  reign  over  the  world ;  which 
Plough  it  may  be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet 
Tadtus  expounds  it  of  Vespasian.  Domitian 
*  Homeri  nia«,  Y.  307-306. 

Kal  waXStf  vmiStaPf  ntt  cty  iicrtfiriffdc  yi¥»irrat, 
TlMMDobte  lines  are  there  attered  by  Nept«M,bat  are 
^apliily  tranaferred  by  Virgil  to  ApoUo. 


**  There  alialt  be  eeen  upon  a  day. 
Between  the  Bauah  and  tl    " 
The  Mack  fleet  of  Norway, 


l^y. 


When  that  ia  come  and  gone, 
England  build  houaea  orlime  and  atone. 


For  after  wars  aball  you  have  i 
It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight :  for  that 
the  king  of  Spain's  surname,  as  they  say,  is  Nor- 
way.   The  prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 

"  Octogetimnt  octaTua  mirabUla  annua,*' 
was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  the  send- 
ing of  that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in 
strength,  though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever 
swam  upon  the  sea.  As  for  Cleon's  dream,  I 
think  it  was  a  jest ;  it  was,  that  he  was  devoured 
of  a  long  dragon ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a 
maker  of  saus^;es,  that  troubled  him  exceedingly. 
There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind ;  especially  if 
you  include  dreams,  and  predictions  of  astrology ; 
but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain 
credit,  for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but 
for  winter  talk  by  the  fireside :  though  when  I  say 
despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief:  for  otherwise, 
the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort 
to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief: 
and  I  see  many  severe  laws  made  to  suppress 
them.  That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and 
some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things.  First,  that 
men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss ;  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of  dreams. 
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The  second  is,  tbat  probable  eonjeotcures,  or  ob- 
scure tradhioiw,  many  times  turn  themselYes  into 
prophecies^  while  the  ntture  of  msn,  which  coyet- 
eth  divination,  tfaiAks  it  no  peril  to  foretell  that 
which  indeed  they  do  but  collect;  as  that  of  Se- 
neca^s  verse ;  *for  so  mndi  was  then  subject  to 
demonstration,  that  the  globe  of  the  earUi  had 
great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be 
probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  sea :  and  adding 
thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato's  Timeus,  and  his 
Atlantiens,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a 
prediction.  The  third  and  last  (which  is  the  great 
one)  is,  that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in 
number,  have  been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and 
crafty  brains  merely  contrived  and  feigned  after 
Ihe  event  past. 

XXXVI.    OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped  :  but  if  it  be  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  a  dust,  and 
thereby  malign  and  venomous :  so  ambitious  men, 
if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  mat- 
ters with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when 
things  go  backward  ;  which  is  the  worst  property 
in  a  servant  of  a  prince  or  state :  therefore  it  is  good 
for  princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle 
it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retro- 
grade, which,  because  it  cannot  be  without  incon- 
venience, it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natures  at  all : 
for  if  they  rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  take 
order  to  make  their  service  fall  with  them.  But 
since  we  have  said,  it  were  good  not  to  use  men 
of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity, 
it  is  fit  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  of  neces- 
sity. Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be  taken, 
be  they  never  so  ambitious ;  for  the  use  of  their 
service  dispenseth  with  the  rest ;  and  to  take  a 
soldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  spurs. 
There  is  also  great  use  of  ambitious  men  in  be- 
ing screens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and 
envy ;  for  no  man  will  take  that  part  except  he  be 
like  a  seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is  use  also 
of  ambitious  men  in  pulling  down  the  greatness 
of  any  subject  that  overtops ;  as  Tiberius  used 
Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus.  Since, 
therefore,  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases,  there 
resteth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  less  dangerous ;  there  is  less  danger 
of  them  if  they  be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be 
noble;  and  if  they  be  rather  harsh  of  nature,  than 
gracious  and  popular :  and  if  they  be  rather  new 
raised,  tiian  grown  cunning  and  fortified  in  their 
greatness.  It  is  counted  by  some  a  weakness  in 
princes  to  have  fieivourites ;  but  it  is,  of  all  others. 


the  best  remedy  against  ambitioas  great  ones :  for 
when  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasmring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  odier 
should  be  over  great.  Another  means  to  eub 
them  is,  to  balance  them  by  others  as  proud  as- 
they :  but  then  there  must  be  some  middle  ooiuk 
sellers,  to  keep  ^ngs  steady;  for  witiiout  that 
ballast  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  least, 
a  prince  may  animate  and  inure  some  meaner  per- 
sons to  be,  as  it  were,  scourges  to  ambitious  men.. 
As  for  the  having  of  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if 
they  be  of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well ;  but 
if  they  be  stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their 
designs,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling 
of  them  down,  if  the  afifairs  require  it,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  done  with  safety  snddeidy,  the  only 
way,  is  the  interchmge  continually  of  favours  and 
disgraces,  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to 
expect,  and  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  am- 
bitions, it  is  less  harmful  the  ambition  to  preraU 
to  great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  every 
thing ;  for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mars  busi- 
ness ;  but  yet,  it  is  less  danger  to  have  an  ambi- 
tious man  stirring  in  business,  than  great  in  de- 
pendences. He  that  seeketh  to  be  emineiit 
amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that  is 
ever  good  for  the  public :  but  he  that  plots  to  be 
the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  a 
whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it ;  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good ;  the  approach  to  kinga 
and  principal  persons;  and  the  raising  of  a  man's 
own  fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  in- 
tentions, when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  man;  and 
that  prince  that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in 
another  that  aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally, 
let  princes  and  states  choose  such  ministers  as  are 
more  sensible  of  duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as 
love  business  rather  upon  conscience  than  upon 
bravery ;  and  let  them  discern  a  busy  nature,  f^m 
a  willing  mind. 

XXXVn.  OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

Thise  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations ;  but  yet,  since  princes  will 
have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced 
with  elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing 
to  song,  is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I 
understand  it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed 
aloft,  and  accompanied  by  some  broken  music ; 
and  the  ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Acting  in  song, 
especially  in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good 
grace;  I  say  acting,  not  dancing,  (for  that  is  a 
mean  and  vulgar  thing ;)  and  the  voices  of  the  dia- 
logue would  be  strong  and  manly,  (a  base  and  a 
tenor,  no  treble,)  and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical, 
not  nice  or  dainty.  Several  quires  placed  one 
over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice  by 
catches  anthem-wise,  give  great  pleasure.  Turn- 
ing danees  into  figure  is  a  ^ildii^  curiosity ;  and 
generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  those  things  whiob 
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f  hero  set  down  are  soek  ae  do  natorally  take  the 
sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wondennents.  It  is 
true,  tke  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and 
whkoat  noise,  are  things  of  great  beaaty  and  plea- 
snre ;  for  ihey  feed  and  reUere  the  eye  before  it  be 
iUl  of  tiie  same  object  Let  the  scenes  abound  with 
light,  especially  coloured  and  yaried ;  and  let  tiie 
masqaers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from 
tke  scene,  have  some  motions  npon  the  scene  it- 
self before  their  coming  down ;  for  it  draws  the 
eye  strangely,  and  makes  it  with  great  pleasure 
to  desire  to  see  that  it  cannot  perfectly  discern. 
Let  the  songs  be  lend  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirp- 
ings or  palings :  let  the  music  likewise  be  sharp 
ai^  loud,  ar^  well  placed.  The  colours  that 
show  best  by  candle-light,  are  white,  carnation, 
and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  and  ouches,  or 
spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are 
of  most  giory.  As  for  rich  embroidery,  it  is  lost 
and  not  ^seerned.  Let  the  suits  of  the  masquers 
be  graeefol,  and  such  as  become  the  person  when 
the  risards  are  off;  not  after  examples  of  known 
attires ;  Turks,  soldiere,  mariners,  and  the  like. 
Let  anti-roasques  not  be  long;  they  have  been 
commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men, 
antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  Ethiopes,  pigmies, 
turqaets,  nymphs,  rustics,  Cupids,  statues  moving, 
and  the  lUce.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical 
^enough  to  put  them  in  anti-masques ;  and  any 
thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is,  on  the 
other  side  as  unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of 
them  be  recreatrve,  and  with  some  strange  changes. 
Some  sweet  odours  suddenly  coming  forth,  with- 
out any  drops  ftilling,  are,  in  such  a  company  as 
4here  is  steam  and  heat,  things  of  gpreat  pleasure 
and  refreshment.  Double  masques,  one  of  men, 
another  of  ladies,  addeth  state  and  variety ;  but 
all  is  nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clean  and 


For  jousts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories 
of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the 
challengere  make  their  entry  ;  especially  if  they 
be  drawn  with  strange  beasts ;  as  lions,  bears, 
camels,  and  the  like  ;  or  in  the  devices  of  their 
entiance,  or  in  bravery  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the 
goodly  furniture  of  their  horses  and  armour.  But 
enoagh  of  these  toys. 

XXXVin.    OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome, 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
violent  in  the  return;  doctrine  and  discourse 
maketh  nature  less  importune ;  but  custom,  only, 
deth  alter  and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh 
victory  over  his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself 
too  great  nor  too  small  tasks ;  for  the  first  will 
make  him  dejected  by  often  failing,  and  the 
second  vrill  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing :  and  at  the  firat,  let  him  prac- 
tise w'th  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders 


or  rashes ;  but,  after  a  time  let  him  practise  with 
disadvantages,  as  dancera  do  with  thick  shoes; 
for  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  practise  be 
harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is  mi^ity, 
and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees  had 
need  be,  firat  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time; 
like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and 
twenty  lettera  when  he  was  angry;  then  to  go 
less  in  quantity ;  as  if  one  should,  in  forbearing 
wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  at 
a  meal ;  and  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether :  but 
if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  en- 
franchise himself  at  once,  that  is  the  best : 


**  Optimal  Ule  animi  viodex  lodantia  ^  . 
Vincala  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  femeL' 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature 
as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
right ;  underatanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme 
is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  him- 
self with  a  perpetual  contmuance,  but  with  some 
intermission :  for  both  the  pause  roinforceth  the 
new  onset;  and,  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be 
ever  in  practice  he  shall  as  well  practise  hiserren 
as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both ;  and 
there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable 
intermission ;  but  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory 
over  his  nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion,  or 
temptation ;  like  as  it  was  with  ^sop*s  damsel, 
turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  de- 
murely, at  the  board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before 
her ;  therefore,  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occa- 
sion altogether,  or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he 
may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature  is 
best  perceived  in  privateness,  for  there  is  no  affec- 
tation ;  in  passion,  for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his 
precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or  experiment,  for  there 
custom  leaveth  him.  They  are  happy  men  whose 
natures  sort  with  their  vocations ;  o^erwise  they 
may  say,  ^^  multum  incolafuitanimamea,"  when 
they  converse  in  those  things  they  do  not  affect. 
In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  houre  for  it ;  but  whatsoever 
is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for 
any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of 
themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or 
studies  will  suffice.  A  man's  nature  reus  either 
to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.    OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  in- 
clination ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according 
to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions ;  but  their 
deeds  are  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed :  and, 
therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  (though  in 
an  evil-favoured  instance,)  there  is  no  trusting  to 
the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  tfie  bravery  of  words,  ex- 
cept it  be  corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  is, 
that  for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy,  a 
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man  dumld  not  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any 
man's  nature,  or  his  resolute  undertakings ;  but 
take  such  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  f^merly 
in  blood ;  but  Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  Friar  Cle- 
ment, nor  a  Ravillae,  nor  a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Bal- 
tazar  Gerard;  yet  this  rule  holdeth still,  that  na- 
ture, nor  the  engagement  of  words,  are  not  so  for- 
cible as  custom.  Only  superstition  is  now  so 
well  adyanced,  that  men  of  the  first  blood  are  as 
firm  as  butchers  by  occupation ;  and  votary  reso- 
lution is  made  equipollent  to  custom  even  in  matter 
of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of 
custom  is  everywhere  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man 
would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  en- 
gage, give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they 
have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images 
and  engines,  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom, 
We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  custom,  what 
it  is.  The  Indians  (I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise 
men)  lay  themselves  quietly  upon  a  stadc  of 
wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire :  nay,  the 
wives  strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their 
husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time, 
were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  of  Diana, 
without  so  much  as  squeaking.  I  remember,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  Eng- 
land, an  Irish  rebel  condemned,  put  up  a  petition 
to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  wyth, 
and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used 
with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia, 
for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice 
Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom, 
both  upon  mind  and  body :  therefore,  since  custom 
is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men 
by  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  good  customs 
Certainly,  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  begin 
neth  in  young  years :  this  we  call  education, 
which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.  So  we 
see,  in  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are  more  sup- 
ple to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in  youth, 
than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  true,  that  late  learners 
cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  some 
minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix, 
but  have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive continual  amendment,  which  is  exceeding 
rare :  but  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  sepa- 
rate, be  great,  the  force  of  custom,  copulate  and 
conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ;  for  their 
example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,  emulation 
quickeneth,  glory  raiseth  ;  so  as  in  such  places 
the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation.  Certain- 
ly, the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon  human 
nature  restelh  upon  societies  well  ordained  and 
disciplined ;  for  commonwealths  and  good  govern- 
ments do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much 
mend  the  seeds :  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least 
to  be  desired. 


XL.  OF  fortune- 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  aoddehts  eoa-^ 
duce  much  to  fortune ;  favour,  opportunity,  death. 
of  others,  occasion  fitting  virtue  :  but  chiefly,  the 
mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  haaods* 
**Faber  quisque  fortune  sue,"  saith  the  poet;r 
and  the  most  firequent  of  extwnal  causes  is,  that 
the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another ;  for 
no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as  by  others'  errors  v 
«•  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  draco." 
Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise  ;i 
but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring 
forth  fortune ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self, 
which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name  *<  dis- 
emboltura"  partly  ezpresseth  them,  when  there 
be  not  stonds  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's  nature, 
but  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune  ;  for  so  Livy  (after  he 
had  described  Cato  Major  in  these  words,  «*In 
illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  nt 
quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi  fiicturus 
videretur,")  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had «« versatile 
ingenium :''  therefore,  if  a  man  look  sharply  and 
attentively,  he  shall  see  Fortune ;  for  though  she 
be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of 
fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky :  which 
is  a  meeting,  or  knot,  of  a  number  of  small  stars,, 
not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together :  so 
are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 
virtues,  or  rattier  faculties  and  customs,  that  make 
men  fortunate :  the  Italians  note  some  of  them,, 
such  as  a  wise  man  would  little  think.  When  they 
speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they  will  throw 
into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  ^^  Poco  di 
matto;"  and,  certainly,  there  be  not  two  more  for- 
tunate properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,, 
and  not  too  much  of  the  honest :  therefore  extreme 
lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters,  were  never 
fortunate :  neither  can  they  be ;  for  when  a  man 
placeth  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goeth 
not  his  own  way.  An  hasty  fortune  maketh  an 
enterpriser  and  remover;  (the  French  hath  it 
better,  "  entreprenant,"  or  "  remuant ;")  but  the 
exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man.  Fortune 
is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  it  be  but  for 
her  daughters.  Confidence  and  Reputation;  fox 
those  two  Felicity  breedeth;  the  first  within  a 
man's  self,  the  latter  in  others  towards  him.  AIL 
wise  men,  to  decline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues, 
use  to  ascribe  them  to  Providence  and  Fortune ; 
for  so  they  may  the  better  assume  them ;  and,  be- 
sides,  it  is  greatness  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of  the 
higher  powers.  So  Csesar  said  to  the  pUot  in  the 
tempest,  **  Caesarem  portas,  et  fortunam  ejus."  So 
Sylla  chose  the  name  of  "Felix,"  and  not  of 
"  Magnus :"  and  it  hath  been  noted,  that  thobe 
who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wisdom 
and  policy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written,  thai 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  ac- 
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eoont  he  gsre  to  the  state  of  his  goTvrmnent,  often 
interlaeed  this'speech, «« and  in  this  fortone  had  no 
part,"  nerer  prospered  in  any  thing  he  undertook 
afterwards.  Ceitainly  there  he,  whose  fortanes 
are  like  Homer's  Terses,  that  have  a  slide  and 
easiness  more  than  the  verses  of  other  poets ;  as 
Plitlarch  saith  of  Timoleon's  fortune  in  req>eet 
of  that  of  Agesilaos  or  Epaminondas  :  and  that 
diis  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man's 
self: 

XLL    OF  USURY. 

Hurr  haye  made  witty  inYectiyes  against 
usury.  They  say  that  it  is  pity  the  deyil  should 
haye  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe;  that  the 
osurer  is  the  greatest  Sabbath-breaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday ;  that  the  usurer 
is  the  drone  that  Virgil  speaketh  of : 

''IfBAToa  Amm  peens  a  prtepibM  areeat ;" 
that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was 
made  for  mankind  after  the  fall,  whieh  was  «*  in 
sudore  vultCks  tni  oomedes  panem  tuum ;"  not  *<  in 
sudors  TultCks  alieni;"  that  usurers  should  have 
orange*  tawny  bonnets,  because  they  do  judaiae ; 
that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a 
«<oonce88um  propt^  duritiem  cordis :"  for  since 
there  must  be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men 
are  so  hard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely, 
usury  must  be  permitted.  Some  others  have  made 
suspicious  and  cunning  propositions  of  banks, 
discovery  of  men's  estates,  and  other  inventions ; 
but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully.  It  is 
good  to  set  before  us  the  incommodities  and  com- 
modities of  usury,  that  the  good  may  be  either 
weighed  out,  or  culled  out;  and  warily  to  provide, 
that,  while  we  make  forth  to  that  which  is  better, 
we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merohants ;  for  were  it  not  for  this 
lazy  trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  but 
would  in  a  great  part  be  employed  upon  mereban- 
dising,  which  is  the  *«  vena  porta"  of  wealth  in  a 
state :  the  second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants; 
for  as  a  farmer  cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well 
if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent,  so  the  merehant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury: 
the  third  is  incident  to  the  other  two ;  and  that  is, 
the  decay  of  customs  of  kings,  or  estates,  which 
ebb  or  flow  with  merchandising:  the  fourth,  that 
it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state  into  a 
few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties, 
and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box; 
and  ever  a  state  flourished  when  wealth  is  more 
equally  spread  ;  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the 
price  of  land ;  for  the  employment  of  money  is 
chiefly  either  merchandising,  or  purchasing,  and 
usury  waylays  both  :  the  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull 
and  damp  all  industries,  improvements,  and  new 


inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  slug :  the  last,  that  it  is  the 
canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates,  which  in 
process  of  time  breeds  a  public  poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are, 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hin- 
deredi  merchandising,  yet  in  some  other  it  ad-^ 
vancethit;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  trade  is  driven  by  young  merohants  upon  bor- 
rowing at  interest;  so  as  if  the  usurer  either  c^ 
in,  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  ensue  pre- 
aently  a  great  stand  of  trade:  the  second  is,  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interest, 
men's  necessities  would  draw  upon  them  a  most 
sudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
their  means  (be  it  lands  or  goods)  fiur  under  foot, 
and  sot  whereas  usury  doth  but  gnaw  upon  them, 
bad  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As  for 
mortgaging  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the 
matter :  for  either  men  will  not  take  pawns  with- 
out use,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  precisely  for 
the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed  man 
in  the  country,  that  would  say,  ««The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  firom  forfeitures  of  mort- 
gages and  bonds."  The  third  and  last  is,  that  it 
is  a  vanity  to  conceive  that  there  would  be  ordi- 
nary borrowing  without  profit;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniences  that 
will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped :  therefore  to 
speak  of  the  abolishing  of  usury  is  idle ;  all  states 
have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or  other:  so 
as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to  Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be 
best  avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It 
appeare,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  dis- 
commodities of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled ;  the  one  that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded, 
that  it  bite  not  too  much ;  the  other  that  there  be 
left  open  a  means  to  invite  moneyed  men  to  lend 
to  the  merchants,  for  the  continuing  and  quicken- 
ing of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  eKci!)>t  you 
introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a 
greater ;  for  if  you  reduce  usury  to  one  low  rate, 
it  will  ease  the  common  borrower,  but  the  mer- 
chant will  be  to  seek  for  money :  and  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being  the 
most  lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate : 
other  contracts  not  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be 
briefly  thus ;  that  there  be  two  rates  of  usury ;  the 
one  free  and  general  for  all ;  the  other  under  li- 
cense only  to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places 
of  merchandising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in 
general  be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let 
that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current; 
and  let  the  state  shut  itself  out  to  take  any  penalty 
for  the  same  ;  this  will  preserve  borrowing  from 
any  general  stop  or  dryness;  this  will  ease  infinite- 
borrowera,  in  the  country;  this  will,  in  good  part^ 
raise  the  price  of  land,  because  land  purchased  at 
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teiarteen  yean'  porehaM  will  3rield  six  in  the  hnn- 
diad,  and  somewhat  more,  whraeas  tfa»  rate  of  in- 
tfliest  yields  hat  five :  this  by  like  reason  will 
•encoarage  and  edge  industrious  and  profitable  im- 
prorements,  because  many  wijl  rather  yenture  in 
that  kindf  than  take  five  in  the  hundred,  especially 
.  haying  been  used  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let 
there  be  certain  persons  licensed  to  lend  to  known 
merchants  upon  usury,  at  a  hig^  rate,  and  let  it  be 
wi&  the  cautions  following :  let  the  rate  be  even 
with  the  merchant  himself,  somewhat  more  easy 
than  that  he  used  formerly  to  pay;  for  by  that  means 
all  borrowers  shall  haye  some  ease  by  this  refor- 
mation, be  he  merchant,  or  whosoeyer  ;  let  it  be 
no  bank,  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  money;  not  that  I  altogether  dislike 
banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brooked,  in  regard 
of  certain  suspicions.  Let  the  state  be  answered 
some  small  matter  for  the  license,  and  the  rest  left  to 
the  lender;  for  if  the  abatement  be  but  small,  it 
will  no  whit  discourage  the  lender ;  for  he,  for  ez- 
'  ample,  that  took  before,  ten  or  nine  in  the  hundred, 
will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the  hundred  than 
give  oyer  his  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from  certain 
gains  to  gains  of  haxard.  Let  these  licensed  lend- 
ers be  in  number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  cer- 
tain principal  cities  and  towns  of  merchandising ; 
for  then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other 
men's  moneys  in  the  coun^;  so  as  the  license 
of  tune  will  not  suck  away  the  current  rate  of  five ; 
for  no  man  will  lend  his  moneys  far  off,  nor  put 
them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  author- 
iie  usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  per- 
missiye ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate 
usury  by  declaration  than  to  sufier  it  to  rage  by 
conniyance. 

XLH.    OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in 
hoars,  if  he  have  lost  no  time;  but  that  happeneth 
rarely.  Generally,  youth  is  like  the  first  cogita- 
tions, not  so  wise  as  the  second :  for  there  is  a 
youth  in  thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the 
ioyention  of  young  men  is  more  lively  than  that 
of  old,  and  imaginations  stream  into  their  minds 
better,  and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely.  Natures 
that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires 
and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  years :  as  it  was 
with  Julius  Cesar  and  Septimius  Severus ;  of  the 
lattw  of  whom  it  is  said,  *<  juventutem  egit,  error- 
ibus,  imo  furoribus  plenam ;"  and  yet  he  was  the 
aUest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list :  but  reposed 
natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  seen  in  Au- 
gustus Cesar,  Cosmus  Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston 
de  Foix,  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  heat  and 
vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for 
business.  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent,  than  to 
judge;  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel;  and 


fitter  for  new  projects  than  for  sstded  botinees ;  fdr 
the  sxperience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall  widiin  die 
compass  of  it,  directeth  them :  but  in  new  things 
abuseth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the 
ruin  of  business;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  b^en 
done,  or  sooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct 
and  manage  of  actions,  embrace  more  than  they 
can  hold ;  stir  more  than  diey  can  qui^ ;  fly  to 
the  end,  without  consideration  of  the  means  and 
degrees ;  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they 
have  chanced  upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to  innovate, 
which  draws  unknown  inconveniences ;  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first ;  and  that,  which  doubleth 
ail  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them, 
like  an  unruly  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too 
long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  sel- 
dom drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  emplo3rments  of 
both ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  tiie  present,  be- 
cause the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  de- 
fects of  both ;  and  good  for  succession,  that  young 
men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  ac- 
tors; and,  lastly,  ffood  for  external  accidents,  be- 
cause authority  followeth  old  men,  and  fiivourand 
popularity  youth ;  but,  for  the  moral  part,  p^haps, 
youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for 
the  politic.  A  certain  rabbin  upon  the  text,  **  Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  M  men 
shall  dream  dreams,''  inferreth  that  young  m&n 
are  admitted  nesreir  to  God  than  old,  because  vision 
is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a  dream :  and,  certainly, 
the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it 
intoxicateth :  and  age  doth  profit  rather  in  the 
powers  of  understanding,  than  in  the  virtues  of 
the  will  and  affections.  There  be  some  have  an 
over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which  fadeth  be- 
times :  these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle  wits, 
the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned :  such  as  was 
Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  ex- 
ceeding subtle,  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid ;  a 
second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  dis- 
positions, which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in 
age;  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech ; 
which  becomes  youdi  well,  but  not  age ;  so  Tolly 
saith  of  Hortensius,  *«Idem  manebat,  neque  idem 
decebat;"  the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a 
strain  at  tiie  first,  and  are  magnanimous  more 
than  tract  of  yeare  can  uphold ;  as  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith  in  effect, "  Ultima 
primis  cedebant." 

XLHI.    OF  BEAUTY. 

ViRTui  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely, 
though  not  of  delicate  features;  and  that  hath 
rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect ; 
neither  is  it  almost  seen,  that  voy  b^utiful  per- 
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tons  are  otherwise  of  great  virtue ;  as  if  nature 
-were  rather  busy  not  to  err,  than  ia  labour  to  pro- 
duce excellency ;  and  therefore  they  prove  accom- 
plished, but  not  of  great  spirit ;  and  study  rather 
behaviour,  than  virtue.  But  this  holds  not  al- 
ways: for  Augustus  Cassar,  Titus  Vespasianus, 
Philip  le  Belle  of  France,  Edward  the  Fourth  of 
England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael,  the  sophy 
of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet 
the  most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  favour,  is  more  than  that  of  colour;  and 
that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion,  more  than 
that  of  favour.  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty, 
which  a  picture  cannot  express ;  no,  nor  the  first 
sight  of  the  life.  There  is  no  excellent  beauty 
that  hath  not  some  strangeness  in  the  proportion. 
A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  trifier;  whereof  the  one 
would  make  a  personage  by  geometrical  propor- 
tions: the  other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of 
divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per- 
sonages, I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the 
painter  that  made  them :  not  but  1  think  a  painter 
may  make  a  better  face  tlian  ever  was;  but  he 
must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  (as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music,)  and  not  by 
rule.  A  man  shall  see  face^  that,  if  you  exa- 
mine them  part  by  part,  you  shall  find  never  a 
good ;  and  yet  altogether  do  well.  If  it  be  true, 
that  the  principal  part  of  beauty,  is  in  decent  mo- 
tion, certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  persons  in 
years  seem  many  times  more  amiable;  ««pul- 
chrorum  autnmnus  pulcher;**  for  no  youth  can  be 
comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering  the  youth 
as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  sum- 
mer fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot 
last;  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance; 
but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh 
virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

XLIV.    OF  DEFORMITY. 

Dbpobmbd  persons  are  commonly  even  with 
nature;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so 
Ao  they  by  nature,  being,  for  the  most  part,  (rs 
the  Scripture  saith,)  **void  of  natural  affection;*^ 
and  so  they  have  their  n*venge  of  natures.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  consent  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  where  nature  errcth  in  the  one,  she 
ventureth  in  the  other:  **  ohi  peccat  in  uno,  peri- 
clilatur  in  altero:*^  but  because  there  is  in  men 
an  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his  mind,  and 
a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  stars  of 
natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured  by 
the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  consider '  f  deformity,  not  as  a  sign  which 
is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldrm 
faileth  of  the  efiect.  Whosoever  hath  any  thing 
fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt, 
hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue 
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and  deliver  himself  from  scorn ;  therefore,  aU  d»% 
formed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in  their 
own  defence,  as  being  exposed  to  scorn,  but  ia 
process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it  stir- 
reth  in  tliem  industry,  and  especially  of  this 
kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of 
others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay. 
Again,  in  their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy 
towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think  they 
may  at  pleasure  despise:  and  it  layeth  their  com* 
petitors  and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing 
they  should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till 
they  see  them  in  possession:  so  that  upon  the 
matter,  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  advantage 
to  rising.  Kings,  in  ancient  times,  (and  at  thU 
present  in  some  countries,)  were  wont  to  put  great 
trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious 
towards  all  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious 
towards  one;  but  yet  their  trust  towards  them 
hath  rather  been  as  to  good  spials,  and  good 
whisperers,  than  good  magistrates  and  officers: 
and  much  like  is  the  reason  of  deformed  persons. 
Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of  spiiitf 
seek  to  free  themselves  from  scorn ;  which  must 
be  either  by  virtue  or  malice ;  and,  therefore,  let 
it  not  be  marvelled,  if  sometimes  they  prove  ex- 
cellent persons;  as  was  Agesilaus,  Zanger  the 
sen  of  Solyman,iEsop,  Gasca,  president  of  Pern; 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  theniy 
with  others. 

XLV.    OF  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity, 
except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  gocdly 
fabrics  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  tlie  en- 
chanted palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them 
with  small  cost.  He  that  builds  -a  fair  house 
upon  an  ill  seat,  committeth  himself  to  prison: 
neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  seat  only  where  the 
air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  the  air 
is  unequal ;  as  you  shall  see  many  fine  seats  set 
upon  a  knap  of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills 
round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent 
in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs ;  so  as 
you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,*a8  great  diver- 
sity of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several 
places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an 
ill  seat :  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets ;  and,  if  ycu  will 
consult  with  Momus,  ill  neighbours.  1  speak  not 
of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want  of  weed,  shade, 
and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  mixture  of 
grounds  cf  several  natures;  want  cf  prcspcct, 
want  of  level  grounds,  want  of  places  atscmonear 
distance  for  sports  of  huntin^r,  hawkirg,  and 
races;  too  near  the  se^,  too  remote;  having  the 
commodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  tlie  disccmmo- 
dity  of  their  overflowing :  too  far  cflf  from  great 
cities,  which  may  hinder  business ;  or  too  near 
tliero,  which  lurchetli  all  prcvisiors,  and  maketh 
every  thing  dear;  where  a  man  bath  a  great  living 
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laid  together,  and  where  he  is  scanted ;  all  which, 
as  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so  it  is 
as  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a 
man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can ;  and,  if  he  hare 
•ereral  dwellings,  that  he  sort  them  so,  that  what 
he  wanteth  in  the  one  he  may  find  in  the  other. 
Lncullus  answered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he 
•aw  his  stately  galleries  and  rpoms  so  large  and 
lightsome,  in  one  of  his  houses,  said,  **  Surely  an 
excellent  place  for  summer,  but  how  do  you  in 
winter  V*  Lncullus  answered,  ••  Why  do  you  not 
think  me  as  wise  as  some  fowls  are,  that  ever 
change  their  abode  towards  the  winter  V 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we 
will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art,  who 
writes  books  De  Oratore,  and  a  book  he  entitles 
Orator ;  whereof  the  former  deHTers  the  precepts 
of  the  art,  and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will 
therefore  describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief 
model  thereof;  for  it  is  strange  to  see  now  in  Eu 
rope,  such  huge  buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Es< 
curial,  and  some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very 
fair  room  in  them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  hare  a  perfect 
palace,  except  you  hare  two  seyeral  sides :  a  side 
for  the  banquet,  as  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  a  side  for  the  household  ;  the  one  for  feasts 
and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  I 
understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns, 
but  parts  of  the  front ;  and  to  be  uniform  without, 
^ough  seyerally  partitioned  within ;  and  to  be  on 
both  sides  of  a  great  and  stately  tower  in  the  midst 
of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joineth  them  together 
on  either  hand.  I  would  havo  on  the  side  of  the 
banquet  in  front,  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs 
of  some  forty  foot  high ;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a 
dressing  or  preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs. 
On  the  other  side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I 
wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel, 
(with  a  partition  between,)  both  of  good  state  and 
bigness ;  and  those  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to 
have  at  the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  summer  par- 
lour, both  fair;  and  under  these  rooms  a  fair  and 
large  cellar  sunk  under  ground ;  and  likewise  some 
privy  kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and 
^e  like.  As  for  the  tower,  I  would  have  it  two 
stories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  a  piece  above  the 
two  wings;  and  a  goodly  leads  upon  the  top, 
railed  with  statues  interposed ;  and  the  same  tower 
to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 
The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them 
be  upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in 
with  images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  colour; 
and  a  very  fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this 
to  be,  if  you  do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms 
for  a  dining  place  of  servants ;  for,  otherwise,  you 
shall  have  the  servants'  dinner  after  your  own  ; 
for  the  steam  of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a  tunnel : 
and  80  much  for  the  front ;  only  I  understand  the 
height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  sixteen  foot,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  lower  room. 


Beyond  tfiis  fitmt  is  Uiere  to  be  afair  court,  but 
three  sides  of  it  a  far  lower  building  than  the  front ; 
and  in  all  the  four  comers  of  that  court  ftir  stair- 
cases, east  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not 
within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves :  but  thoso 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but 
rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let 
the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter :  but  only 
some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graxe,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 
The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all 
stately  galleries;  in  which  galleries  let  there  b% 
three  or  five  fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed 
at  equal  distance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works :  on  ike  household  side,  chambers  of 
presence  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  som^ 
bed-chambers ;  and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  dial 
you  may  have  rooms  trim  the  sun,  both  for 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Cast  it  also,  that  yoe 
may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter; 
shady  for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Yen 
shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glassy 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of 
the  sun  or  cold.  For  inbowed  windows,  I  hoM 
them  of  good  use ;  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do 
better,  in  respect  of  the  uniformity  towards  the 
street;)  for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  coik 
ference;  and  besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind 
and  sun  off;  for  that  which  would  strike  almost 
thorough  the  room  doth  scarce  pass  the  window: 
but  let  tiiem  be  but  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  the 
sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court» 
of  the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  be 
environed  with  the  garden  on  all  sides ;  and  in 
the  inside,  cloistered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and 
beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the  first  story :  on  the 
under  story,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned 
to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation;  and 
only  have  opening  and  windows  towards  the  gar- 
den, and  be  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit  sunken 
under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness :  and  lei 
there  be  a  fountain,  or  some  fair  work  of  statues 
in  the  midst  of  this  court,  and  to  be  paved  as  the 
other  court  was.  These  buildings  to  be  for  privy 
lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  gal- 
leries; whereof  you  must  foresee  that  one  of  them 
be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special 
person  should  be  sick,  with  chambers,  bed-cham* 
her,  "  antecamera,"  and  "recamera,"  joining  to 
it;  this  upon  the  second  story.  Upon  the  ground 
story,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars ;  and  upon 
the  third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery  upon 
pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  the 
garden.  At  both  comers  of  the  further  side,  by 
way  of  retom,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich 
cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glased 
with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the 
midst ;  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thougbi 
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«)Km«  Ib  tlie  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wfeh  that  there 
OMj  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fonntains 
vtanning  in  dirert  places  firom  the  waU,  with  some 
ftoe  SToidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model 
of  the  palace ;  saye  that  yon  must  hare,  before 
yon  come  to  the  front,  three  courts ;  a  green  court 
plain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a  second  court  of  the 
same,  but  more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or 
nther  embellishments,  upon  the  wall ;  and  a  third 
eonrt,  to  make  a  square  with  the  front,  but  not  to 
be  bmlt,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but 
enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  feirly 
garnished  on  the  three  sides ;  and  cloistered  on 
th»inside  with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below. 
As  for  offices,  let  them  stand  at  distance,  with 
WMse  low  galleries  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace 
itself. 

XLVL    OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almmhtt  first  planted  a  garden;  and. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is 
the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man; 
Without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handiworks;  and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that, 
when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
eome  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ; 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.  I  do 
hold  it  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there 
ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year, 
in  which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then 
in  season.  For  December,  and  January,  and  the 
latter  part  of  November,  you  must  take  such 
tilings  as  are  green  all  winter:  holly,  ivy,  bays, 
juniper,  cypress-trees,  yew,  pineapple-trees,  fir- 
trees,  rosemary,  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white, 
the  purple,  and  the  blue ;  germander,  flag,  orange- 
irees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved; 
and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set  There  followeth, 
for  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February,  the 
metereon-tree,  which  then  blossoms ;  crocus  ver- 
nus,  both  the  yellow  and  the  gray;  primroses, 
anemones,  the  early  tulip,  the  hyacinthus  orien- 
talis,  chamaTris  fritellaria.  For  March,  there  come 
violets,  especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the 
eariiest;  the  yellow  daffodil,  the  daisy,  the 
almond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach-tree  in  blossom, 
the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  sweetbrier.  In 
April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the  wall- 
flower, the  stock-gilliflower,  the  cowslip,  flower- 
de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures;  rosemary-flow- 
ers, the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the  pale  daffodil, 
the  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry-tree  in  blos- 
som, the  damascene  and  plum-trees  in  blossom, 
the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May 
and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the 
blush-pink ;  roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk, 
which  comes  later;  honeysuckles,  strawberries, 
bogloss,  columbine,  the  French  marigold,  flos 
Afncanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  ribes,  figs  in  fruit, 
tasps,  vine-flowers,  lavender  in  flowers,  the  sweet 


satyrian,  vnth  the  white  flower;  herba  mnscaria, 
lilium  cOnvallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blossom.  In 
July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  musk-roses, 
the  lime-tree  in  blossom,  early  pears,  and  plums, 
in  fruit,  genitings,  codlins.  In  August  come 
plums,  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  bar- 
berries, filberds,  muskmelons,  monkshoods,  of 
all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  apples, 
poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  nee* 
tarines,  cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November  come  services, 
medlars,  bullaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come 
late,  hollyoaks,  and  such  like.  These  particulais 
are  for  the  climate  of  London ;  but  my  meaning 
is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ^  ver  perpetnum,** 
as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breatii  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter 
in  the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the 
warbling  of  music)  than  in  the  hand,  therefore 
nothing  is  more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know 
what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  per- 
fume the  air.  Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast 
flowers  of  their  smells;  so  that  you  may  walk 
by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their 
sweetness;  yea,  though  it  be  in  a moming*s  dew. 
Bays,  likewise,  yield  no  smell  as  they  grow, 
rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  marjoram ;  that  which, 
above  all  others,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet,  especially  the  white  double 
violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  the  musk-rose;  then  the  strawberry- 
leaves  dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ; 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little  dust  like 
the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows  upon  the  cluster 
in  the  first  coming  forth ;  then  sweetbrier,  then 
wallflowers,  which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set 
under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber  window ;  then 
pinks  and  gilliflowers,  especially  the  matted  pink 
and  clove  gilliflower ;  then  the  flowers  of  the  lime- 
tree  ;  then  the  honeysuckles,  so  they  be  somewhat 
afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers  I  speak  not,  because 
they  are  field  flowers ;  but  those  which  perfume 
the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are 
three,  that  is,  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and  watermints; 
therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to 
have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens,  (speaking  of  those  which  are,  in- 
deed, prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings,) 
the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty 
acres  of  ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts; 
a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the 
going  forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst, 
besides  alleys  on  both  sides;  and,  I  like  well, 
that  four  acres  of  ground  be  assigned  to  the  green, 
six  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  either  side,  and 
twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two 
pleasures ;  the  one,  because  nothing  is  more  plea^ 
sant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept  finely  shorn; 
the  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in 
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*tlie  midat,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
glately  hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden: 
but  because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great 
heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy 
the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun 
through  the  green ;  therefore  you  are,  of  either 
side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  car- 
penter^s  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by 
which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  As 
for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures,  with  divers 
coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the  garden 
stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best 
to  be  square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides 
with  a  stately  arched  hedge;  the  arches  to  be 
vpon  pillars  of  carpenter's  work,  of  some  ten  foot 
high,  and  six  foot  broad,  and  the  spaces  between 
of  the  same  dimension  with  the  breadth  of  the 
arch.  Over  the  arches  let  there  be  an  entire 
hedge  of  some  four  foot  high,  framed  also  upon 
carpenter's  work ;  and  upon  the  upper  hedge,  over 
every  arch,  a  little  turnet,  with  a  belly  enough  to 
receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  every  space 
between  the  arches  some  other  little  figure,  with 
broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass  gilt,  for  the 
6un  to  play  upon :  but  this  hedge  I  intend  to  be 
raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently  slope, 
of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also  I 
understand,  that  this  square  of  the  garden  should 
not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to 
leave  on  either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity 
of  side  alleys,  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys 
of  the  green  may  deliver  you ;  but  there  must  be 
no  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of  this  great 
enclosure ;  not  at  the  higher  end,  for  letting  your 
prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green;  nor 
at  the  further  end,  for  letting  your  prospect  from 
the  hedge  through  the  arches  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device;  advising, 
nevertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into 
first,  it  be  not  too  busy,  or  full  of  work;  wherein 
■I,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
per or  other  garden  stufiT;  they  be  for  children. 
Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some 
pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well ;  and  in  some  places 
fair  columns,  upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work. 
I  would  also  have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair. 
You  may  have  closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds, 
but  none  in  the  main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the 
very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three  ascents  and 
alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast;  which  I 
would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any  bul- 
warks or  embossments;  and  the  whole  mount  to 
be  thirty  foot  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting- 
house  with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  with- 
out too  much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  re- 
freshment; but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  gar- 
den unwholesome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs. 


Fountains  I  intend  to  be  of  two  natures ;  the  ooa 
that  sprinkleth  or  spouteth  water:  the  other  a  fiur 
receipt  of  water,  of  some  thirty  or  forty  fooi 
square,  but  without  fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.  For 
the  first,  the  ornaments  of  images,  gilt  or  of  mar- 
ble, which  are  in  use,  do  well:  but  the  main 
matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never  stay, 
either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cistern:  that  the 
water  be  never  by  rest  discoloured,  green  or  red, 
or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or  putrefac- 
tion ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day 
by  the  hand :  also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some 
fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well.  As  for  the 
other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bath- 
ing pool,  it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty, 
wherewith  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves :  as  that 
the  bottom  be  finely  paved,  and  with  images;  the 
sides  likewise;  and  M'ithal  embellished  with 
coloured  glass,  and  such  tilings  of  lustre ;  encom- 
passed also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues :  but 
the  main  point  is  the  san^  which  we  mentioned 
in  the  former  kind  of  fountain ;  which  is,  that  the 
water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water 
higher  than  tlie  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair 
spouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  ground, 
by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little ;  and 
for  fine  de\  ices,  cf  arching  water  without  spilling, 
and  making  it  rise  in  several  forms,  (of  feathe-rs, 
drinking  glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like,)  they  be 
pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and 
sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  I  wished  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be 
to  a  natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none 
in  it,  but  scroo  tbickete  made  cnly  of  sweetbrier 
and  honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst; 
and  the  ground  set  w  ith  violets,  strawberries,  and 
primroses;  for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in 
the  shade ;  and  these  to  be  in  Uie  heath  here  and 
there,  not  in  any  order.  I  like  also  little  heaps, 
in  the  nature  of  mole  hills,  (such  as  are  in  wild 
heaths,)  to  be  set,  some  with  wild  thyme,  some 
witli  pinks,  some  with  germander  that  gives  a 
good  flower  to  the  eye;  some  with  periwinkle, 
some  with  violete,  some  with  strawberries,  some 
with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  srme  with  lilium  convallium,  some  with 
sweptwilliams  red,  some  with  bear's-foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and 
sightly;  part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  stendards 
of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part 
without:  the  standards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly, 
barberries,  (but  here  and  there,  because,  of  the 
smell  of  their  blcsscm,)  red  currante,  gooseberries, 
rcsemary,  bays,  sweetbrier,  and  such  like :  but 
these  standards  to  be  kept  with  cutting,  that  they 
grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  pive  a  full  shade; 
some  of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  Ycu 
are  to  frame  seme  of  them  likewise  f&r  shelter. 
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I3iat  when  tbe  wind  blows  sharp,  yoo  may  walk 
as  in  a  gallery  :  and  those  alleys  must  be  likewise 
hedged  at  both  ends,  to  ke«p  out  the  wind  ;  and 
these  cicser  alleys  must  bo  ever  finely  gravelled, 
and  no  grass,  because  of  going  wet.  In  many  of 
these  alleys,  likewise,  yon  are  to  set  fruit-trees 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  upon  the  walls  as  in  ranges ; 
and  this  should  be  generally  observed,  that  the 
borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit-trees  be  fair, 
and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep;  and  set  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  de- 
ceive the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side- 
grounds  I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty 
height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast 
high,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides, 
with  fruit-trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees 
and  arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order ; 
bat  these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to 
leave  the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the 
air  open  and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have 
you  rest  upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  there 
to  walk,  if  you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year 
or  day ;  but  to  make  account  that  the  main  garden 
is  for  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  beat  of  summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
tiiat  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
Irving  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them ;  that  the 
'  birds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling, 
and  that  no  foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the 
aviary.  So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely 
garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly  by  drawing ;  nota 
model  but  some  general  lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I 
have  spared  for  no  cost;  but  it  is  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice  with 
workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things 
together,  and  sometimes  add  statues,  and  such 
things,  for  state  and  magnificence^  but  nothing  to 
the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 

XLVU.    OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a 
man's  self.  Letters  are  good  when  a  man  would 
draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it 
may  serve  for  a  man's  justification  afterwards  to 
produce  his  own  letter;  or  where  it  may  be 
danger  to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To 
deal  in  person  is  good,  when  a  man's  face  breed- 
eth  regard,  as  commonly  with  inferiors;  or  in  ten- 
der oases,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance 
ef  him  with  whom  he  speaketh,  may  give  him  a  di- 
leetion  how  far  to  go;  and  generally,  where  a  man 
will  reserve  to  himself  liberty  either  to  disavow 
or  to  expound.  In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is 
better  to  choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  aielike 
to  do  that  that  la  committed  to  them,  and  to  le* 


port  back  again  faithfully  Ae  success,  than  those 
that  are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other  men's 
business  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will 
help  the  matter  in  report,  for  satisfaction  sake. 
Use  also  such  persons  as  aflect  the  business 
wherein  they  are  employed,  for  that  quickeneth 
much  ;  and  such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  hold 
men  for  expostulation,  fair-spoken  men  for  persua- 
sion, crafty  men  for  inquiry  and  observation,  fro- 
ward  and  absurd  men  for  business  that  doth  not 
well  bear  out  itself.  Use  also  such  as  have  been 
lucky  and  prevailed  before  in  things  wherein  you 
have  employed  them ;  for  that  breeds  confidence» 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 
It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with  whom  one  dealt 
afar  oflf,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  first ;  except 
you  mean  to  surprise  him  by  some  short  question. 
It  is  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite,  than 
with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a 
man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions^  the  start 
of  first  performance  is  all;  which  a  man  can 
reasonably  demand,  except  either  the  nature  of 
the  thing  be  such,  which  must  go  before :  or  else 
a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party,  that  he  shall 
still  need  him  in  some  other  thing ;  or  else  that 
he  be  counted  the  honester  man.  All  practice  is 
to  discovt^r,  or  to  work.  Men  discover  themselves 
in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares ;  and  of  necessity, 
when  they  would  have  somewhat  done,  and  can- 
not find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  and  far 
shions,  and  so  lead  him;  or  his  ends,  and  so  pei^ 
suade  him ;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages, 
and  so  awe  him ;  or  those  that  have  interest  in 
him,  and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cun- 
ning persons,  we  must  ever  consider  their  ends, 
to  interpret  their  speeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 
In  all  negotiations  of  difiSculty,  a  man  may  not 
look  to  sow  and  reap  at  once ;  but  must  prepare 
business,  and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 

XLVm.     OF  FOLLOWERS  AND 
FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while 
a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone 
which  charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome 
and  impovtune  in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought 
to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  counte- 
nance, recommendation,  and  protection  from 
wrongs.  Factious  followers  are  worse  to  bo 
liked,  which  follow  not  upon  affection  to  him  with 
whom  they  range  themselves,  but  upon  discon- 
tentment conceived  against  some  other;  where* 
upon  commonly  ensueth  that  ill  intelligence,  that 
we  many  times  see  between  great  personages. 
Likewise  glorious  followere,  who  make  them- 
selves as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  thoae 
they  foUow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  they 
b9 
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taint  bofiness  throogh  want  of  seereoy ;  and  they 
export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return 
in  enry.  There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewise, 
which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed  espials :  which 
inquire  the  secrets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of 
tiiem  to  others ;  yet  such  men,  many  times,  are  in 
great  farour ;  for  they  are  officious,  and  commonly 
exchange  tales.  The  following  by  certain  estates 
of  men,  answerable  to  that  which  a  great  person 
himself  professeth,  (as  of  soldiers  to  him  that  hath 
been  employed  in  the  wars,  and  the  like,)  hath 
erer  been  a  thing  ciyil,  and  well  taken  even  in 
monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much  pomp  or 
popularity:  but  the  most  honourable  kind  of  fol- 
lowing, b  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth 
to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts  of  persons ; 
and  yet,  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  suffi- 
ciency, it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable, 
than  with  the  more  able ;  and  besides  to  speak 
truth  in  base  times,  active  men  are  of  more  use 
than  virtuous.  It  is  true,  that  in  government,  it 
is  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank  equally :  for  to 
countenance  some  extraordinarily,  is  to  make  them 
insolent,  and  the  rest  discontent;  because  they 
may  claim  a  due :  but  contrariwise  in  favour,  to 
use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is 
good;  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred  more 
^ankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious :  because  all 
is  of  fovour.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too 
much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as  we 
call  it)  by  one,  is  not  safe ;  for  it  shows  softness, 
^nd  gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  disreputation; 
for  those  that  would  not  censure  or  speak  ill  of  a 
man  immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those 
that  are  so  great  with  tiiem,  and  thereby  wound 
their  honour ;  yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is 
worse ;  for  it  makes  men  to  be  of  the  last  impres- 
sion, and  full  of  change.  To  take  advice  of  some 
few  friends  is  ever  honourable;  for  lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters;  and  the 
vale  best  discovereth  the  hill.  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
equals,  which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  IB  between  superior  and  inferior,  whose 
fortunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 

XLIX.    OF  SUITORS. 

Maht  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken ; 
and  private  suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good. 
Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad 
minds;  I  mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but 
crafty  minds ;  that  intend  not  performance. 
Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 
effectually  in  them ;  but  if  they  see  there  may  be 
life  in  the  matter,  by  some  other  mean,  they  will 
be  content  to  win  a  thank  or  take  a  second  reward, 
or,  at  least,  to  make  use  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
suitor's  hopes.    Some  take  hold  of  suits  oi^y  for 


an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or  to  make  «a 
information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  ef 
the  suit  when  that  turn  is  served ;  or,  generallyt 
to  make  other  men's  business  a  kind  of  entertain- 
ment to  bring  in  their  own :  nay,  some  undertake 
suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the 
end  to  gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor. 
Surely  Uiere  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit ; 
either  a  right  of  equity  if  it  be  a  suit  of  contro- 
versy, or  a  right  of  desert  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition. 
If  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side 
in  justice,  let  him  rather  use  his  countenance  to 
compound  the  matter  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection 
lead  a  man  to  favour  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  lei 
him  do  it  without  depraving  or  disabling  the  bet- 
ter deserver.  In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  weH 
understand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend 
of  trust  and  judgment,  that  may  report  whether 
he  may  deal  in  them  with  honour :  but  let  him 
choose  well  hb  referendaries,  for  else  he  may  be 
led  by  the  nose.  Suitors  are  so  distasted  with 
delays  and  abuses,  that  plain  dealing  in  denying 
to  deal  in  suits  at  first,  and  reporting  the  success 
barely,  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanks  than 
one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not  only  honourable 
but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  favour,  the  first 
coming  ought  to  take  littie  place;  so  &r  forth 
consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that  if  in- 
telligence of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken  of 
the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means; 
and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  bis  discoveiy. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity ; 
as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is 
want  of  conscience.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a  great 
mean  of  obtaining;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  for- 
wardness may  discourage  some  kind  of  suitors; 
but  doth  quicken  and  awake  others :  but  timing 
of  the  suit  is  the  principal ;  timing  I  say,  not  oidy 
in  respect  of  the  person  that  should  grant  it,  but 
in  respect  of  those  which  are  like  to  cross  it.  Let 
a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  mean,  rather  choose  the 
fittest  mean,  than  the  greatest  mean;  and  rather 
them  that  deal  in  certain  things,  than  those  that 
are  general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is  some- 
times equal  to  the  first  grant^  if  a  man  show  him- 
self neitiier  dejected  nor  discontented^  ^  Iniquum 
petas,  ut  equum  feras,"  is  a  good  rule,  where  a 
man  hath  strength  of  favour :  but  otherwise  a  man 
were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not,  in  the  conclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his 
own  former  favour.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easy 
a  request  to  a  great  person,  as  his  letter;  and  yet, 
if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of 
his  reputation.  There  are  no  worse  instruments 
than  tiiese  general  contrivers  of  suits;  for  they 
are  but  a  kind  of  poison  and  infection  to  publio 
proceedings. 
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L.    (^STUDIRS. 

Studhs  serre  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for 
;«bility.    Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  priyate- 
.11668  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  per- 
haps judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one :  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs  come  best  from  tbose  that  are  learned. 
To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to 
use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ; 
to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities 
are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study; 
and  studies  theroselyes  do  give  forth  directions 
too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.    Cra%  men  contemn  studies,  simple 
men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for 
4hey  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wis- 
dom without  them,  and  above  them«  won  by 
observation.    Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.    Some 
l>ooks  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
Bome  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others 
4o  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be 
lead  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  ex- 
t^racts  made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would 
be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the 
jne^er  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are, 
like   common   distilled   waters,  flashy   things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready 
man;  and  writing  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit:  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth 
not.    Histories  make  men  wise ;  poets  witty ;  the 
mathematics  subtile;  natural  philosophy  deep; 
moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend ; 
*«Abeunt  studia  in  mores  ;^*  nay,  there  is  no  stond 
or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
oat  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the  body 
may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is  good 
for  the  stone  and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs  and 
breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  ridingr  for 
the  head,  and  the  like;  so,  if  a  man's  wil  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in 
demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never 
so  little,  he  must  begin  again;  if  his  wit  be  not 
apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study 
"tiie  schoolmen,  for  they  are  "  Cymini  sectores ;" 
If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call 
Qpon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let 
him  study  the  lawyer^s  cases :  so  every  defect  of 
^  mind  may  have  a  special  receipt 


LI.-.  OF  PACTION. 

Maht  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  lior  a 
prince  to  govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  graat  penoa 
to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect 
to  factions,  is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas» 
contrariwise,  the  chiefest  wisdom  b,  either  in 
ordering  those  things  which  are  general,  and 
wherein  men  of  several  factions  do  nevertheleep 
agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correspondence  to  parti- 
cular persons,  one  by  one :  but  I  say  not,  that  the 
consideration  of  factions  is  to  be  neglected.    Mean 
men,  in  their  rising,  must  adhere ;  but  great  meo» 
that  have  strength  in  themselves,  were  better  tp 
maintain  themselves  indifferent  and  neutral :  yet 
even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  paa- 
sable  with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way. 
The  lower  and  weaker  faction  is  the  firmer  in  con- 
junction ;  and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a  few  that  are 
stiff*,  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  more 
moderate.     When  one  of  the  factions  is  extin- 
guished, the  remaining  subdivideth ;  as  the  faction 
between  Lucullus  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of 
the  senate  (which  they  called  **  optimates")  hdd 
out  a  while  against  the  fiEkction  of  Pompey  and 
Cssar;  but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pul- 
led down,  CaBsar  and  Pompey  soon  after  brake. 
The  faction  or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
Cssar,  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out  like- 
wise for  a  time,  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassias 
were  overthrown,  then  soon  after  Antonius  and 
Octavianus  brake  and  subdivided.    These  exam- 
ples are  of  wars,  but  the  same  holdeth  in  private 
factions :  and,  therefore,  those  that  are  seconds  in 
fiM^ons,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  subdi^ 
videth,  prove  principals;  but  many  times  also 
they  prove  ciphers  and  cashiered;  for  many  a 
man's  strength  is  in  opposition;  and  when  that 
faileth,  he  groweth  out  of  use.    It  is  commonly 
seen  that  men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  con- 
trary faction  to  that  by  which  they  enter:  think- 
ing, belike,  that  they  have  the  first  sure,  and  now 
are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.    The  traitor  in  fac- 
tion lightly  goeth  away  with  it,  for  when  matters 
have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  some 
one  man  casteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all  the 
thanks.    The  even  carriage  between  two  factions 
proceedeth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  true- 
ness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both. 
Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in 
popes,  when  they  have  often  in   their  mouth 
«« Padre  commune :"  and  take  it  to  be  a  sign  of 
one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  of 
his  own  house.    Kings  had  need  beware  how 
they  side  themselves,  and  make  themselves  as  of 
a  faction  or  party;  for  leagues  within  the  state 
are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies ;  for  they  raise 
an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  sove- 
reignty, and  nmke.  the  king  **  tangoam  unns  sx 
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nobis;**  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  league  of  France. 
"When  factions  are  carried  too  high  and  too 
violently,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and 
much  to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and 
business.  The  motions  of  factions  under  kings, 
ought  to  be  like  the  moUons,  (as  the  astronomers 
speak,)  of  the  inferior  orbs,  which  may  have  their 
proper  motions,  but  yet  still  are  quietly  carried  by 
the  higher  motion  of  «^  primum  mobile." 

LII.  OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  of  exceeding  great 
parts  of  Tirtue ;  as  the  stone  hath  need  to  be  rich 
that  is  set  without  foil ;  but  if  a  man  mark  it  well, 
h  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men^  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains;  for  the  proverb  is  true 
*«That  light  gains  make  heavy  purses;'*  for  light 
gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now 
and  then :  so  it  is  true,  that  small  matters  win 
great  commendation,  because  they  are  continually 
in  use  and  in  note :  whereas  the  occasion  -of  any 
great  virtue  cometh  but  on  festivals ;  therefore  it 
doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is  (as 
Queen  Isabella  said)  like  perpetual  letters  com- 
knendatury,  to  have  good  forms ;  to  attain  them, 
it  almost  sufficeth  not  to  despise  them ;  for  so  shall 
a  man  observe  them  in  others ;  and  let  him  trust 
himself  with  the  rest ;  for  if  he  labour  too  much 
to  express  them,  he  shall  loose  their  grace ;  which 
b  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men's  be- 
haviour is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small 
observations.  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to 
teach  others  not  to  use  them  again ;  and  so  di- 
minish respect  to  himself;  especially  they  be  not 
to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  formal  natures ;  but 
the  dwelling  upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above 
the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the 
faith  and  credit  of  him  that  speaks ;  and,  certainly, 
there  is  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  im- 
printing passages  amongst  compliments,  which  is 
of  singrular  use,  if  a  man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst 
a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiari^; 
and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  state; 
amongst  a  man's  inferiors,  one  shall  be  sure  of 
reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  be 
ftmiliar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  so 
that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  society,  maketh 
himself  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self  to  others,  is 
good ;  fio  it  be  with  demonstration,  that  a  man 
doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility.  It  is 
a  good  precept,  generally  in  seconding  another, 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  one's  own :  as  if  you  will 
grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction ; 
if  yon  will  follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  con- 
dition ;  if  you  allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with 
dleging  further  reason.  Men  had  need  beware 
how  they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments ;  for  be 
they  never  to  sufficient  otherwise,  their  enviers 


will  be  sure  to  give  them  that  attribute,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  loss  also 
in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or  to  be  too 
curious  in  observing  times  and  opportunities.  So- 
lomon saith,  *'  He  that  considereth  the  wind  shall 
not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap."  A  wise  man  will  make  more,  oppor- 
tunities than  he  finds.  Men's  behaviour  should 
be  like  their  apparel,  not  tco  strait  or  point  de- 
vice, but  free  for  exercise  or  motion. 

LIU.    OF  PRAISE. 

Pi^AisE  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  but  it  is  as 
the  glass,  or  body,  which ^ giveth  the  reflection; 
if  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly 
false  and  nought,  and  rather  followeth  vain  per- 
sons than  virtuous :  for  the  common  people  under- 
stand not  many  excellent  virtues :  the  lowest  vir- 
tues draw  praise  from  them,  the  middle  virtues 
work  in  them  astonishment  or  admiration ;  but  of 
the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense  or  perceiv- 
ing at  all;  but  shows  and  «* species  virtutibus 
similes,"  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly,  fame 
is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  light  and 
swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid ; 
but  if  persons  of  quality  and  judgment  concur, 
then  it  is,  (as  the  Scripture  saith,)  "Nomen 
bonum  instar  unguenti  fragrantis ;"  it  filleth  all 
round  about,  and  will  not  easily  away ;  for  the 
odours  of  ointments  are  more  durable  than  those 
of  flowers.  There  be  so  many  false  points  of 
praise,  that  a  man  may  justly  hold  it  a  suspect. 
Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ;  and  if 
he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain 
common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man; 
if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the 
arch-flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  self,  and  wherein 
a  man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flat- 
terer will  uphold  him  most:  but  if  he  be  an  im<- 
pudent  flatterer,  look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  is  most  defective,  and  is  most 
out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that  will  the  flat- 
terer entitle  him  to,  perforce,  "spretAconscientift." 
Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings  and  great 
persons, »» laudando  pracipero ;"  when  by  telling 
men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to  them  what 
they  should  be :  some  men  are  praised  maliciously 
to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and  jealousy 
towards  them;  *<pessimum  genus  inimicomm 
laudantium;"  insomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb 
amongst  the  Grecians,  that,  ««he  that  was  praised 
to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push  rise  upon  hia 
nose ;"  as  we  say,  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie ;  certainly,  moderate 
praise,  used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is- 
that  which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  «*  He 
that  praiseth  his  fnend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall 
be  to  him  no  better  than  a  curse."  Too  much 
magnifying  of  man  or  matter  doth  irritate  contra* 
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Action,  anci  procure  envy  and  scorn.  To  praise 
a  roan^s  self  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare 
cases;  but  to  praise  a  man^s  office  or  profession, 
he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of 
magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which 
are  tfaeologues,  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have  a 
phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards 
ciyil  business,  for  they  call  all  temporal  business 
of  wars,  embassages,  judicature,  and  other  em- 
ployments, sirrbirie,^  which  b  under-sheriffries,  as 
if  they  ^ero  but  matters  for  under-sheriffs  and 
oatchpoles;  though  many  times  those  under- 
sheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  specula- 
tions. St.  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of  himself,  he 
doth  oft  interlace,  ^«I  speak  like  a  fool;''  but 
•peaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  «« magnificabo 
^ostolatum  meum.'* 

UV.    OF  VAINGLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  iEsop,  the  fly  sat 
upon  the  axletree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  said, 
**  What  a  dust  do  I  raise !"  So  are  there  some 
▼ain  persons,  that,  whatsoeyer  goeth  alone,  or 
moTeth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  so 
little  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it. 
They  that  are  glorious  must  needs  be  factious ;  for 
all  bravery  stands  upon  comparisons.  They  must 
needs  be  violent  to  make  grood  their  own  vaunts ; 
neither  can  they  be  secret,  and  therefore  not  eSec- 
tual ;  but  according  to  the  French  proverb,  •»  beau- 
coup  de  bruit,  pen  de  fruit;"  "much  bruit,  little 
fmiL"  Yet,  certainly,  there  is  use  of  this  quality 
in  civil  affairs :  where  there  is  an  opinion  and  fame 
to  bo  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatness,  these 
men  are  good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  Titus  Livius 
noteth,  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  and  the  jEtolians, 
there  are  sometimes  great  eflfects  of  cross  lies;  as 
if  a  man  that  negotiates  between  two  princes,  to 
draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  the  third,  doth 
extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measure, 
the  one  to  the  other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals 
between  man  and  man,  raiseth  his  own  credit 
with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he 
hath  in  either:  and  in  these,  and  the  like  kinds, 
it  often  falls  out,  that  something  is  produced  of 
nothing;  for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion, 
and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  In  military 
eommandere  and  soldiers,  vainglory  is  an  essen- 
tial point;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  glory, 
one  courage  sharpeneth  another.  In  cases  of  great 
enterprise  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  composi- 
tion of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  business; 
and  those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures,  have 
more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of 
learning  the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some 
feathers  of  ostentation:  "Qui  de  contemnendft 
gloriA  libros  scribunt,  noraen  suum  inscribunt" 
Socrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of  osten- 
tation :  certainly,  vainglory  helpeth  to  perpetuate 
a  man's  memory;  and  virtue  was  never  so  be- 
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holden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its  doe  tt 
the  second  hand .  Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Plinios  Secundus,  borne  her  age  so  well 
if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity  in  them- 
selves ;  like  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not 
only  shine,  but  last.  But  all  this  while,  when  I 
speak  of  vainglory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property 
that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus,  "  OnK 
nium,  qus  dixerat  feceratque,  arte  quftdam  osteo* 
tator :"  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of 
natural  magnanimity  and  discretion;  and,  in  soma 
persons,  is  not  only  <iomely,  but  gracious :  for 
excusations,  cessions,  mod^ty  itself,  well  govern- 
ed, are  but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those 
arts  there  is  none  better  than  that  which  Pliniua 
Secundus  speaketh  of,  which  is  to  be  liberal  of 
praise  and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  where- 
in a  man's  self  hath  any  perfection :  for,  saith 
Pliny,  very  wittily,  "In  commending  another yoa 
do  yourself  right;"  for  he  that  you  commend  is 
either  superior  to  you  in  that  you  commend,  or 
inferior;  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be  com- 
mended, you  much  more ;  if  he  be  superior,  if  he 
be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less.  Glori* 
ous  men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admira- 
tion of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves 
of  their  own  vaunts. 

LV.    OF  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION. 

Thb  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of 
a  man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage; 
for  some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honour 
and  reputation ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly 
much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired :  and 
some,  contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show 
of  it;  so  as  they  bo  undervalued  in  opinion.  If 
a  man  perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted 
before,  or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been 
achieved,  but  not  with  so  good  circumstance,  he 
shall  purchase  more  honour  than  by  affecting  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he 
is  but  a  follower.  If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions, 
as  in  some  one  of  them,  he  doth  content  every  fac- 
tion or  combination  of  people,  the  music  will  be  the 
fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband  of  his  honour  thift 
entereth  into  any  action,  the  failing  wherein  may 
disgrace  him  more  than  the  carrying  of  it  through 
can  honour  him.  Honour  that  is  gained  and  bro- 
ken upon  another  hath  the  quickest  reflection,  like 
diamonds  cut  with  facets ;  and,  therefore,  let  a  man 
contend  to  excel  any  competitore  of  his  in  honour, 
in  outshooting  them,  if  he  can,  in  their  own  bow» 
Discreet  followera  and  servants  help  much  to 
reputation :  "  Omnis  fama  a  domesticis  emanat.'* 
Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  best  ex* 
tinguished,  by  declaring  a  man's  self  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  seek  merit  than  fame :  and  by  attributing^ 
a  man's  Successes  rather  to  divine  Providence  and 
felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.  The 
true  mai^alling  of  tiie  degrees  of  eoverrign 
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lioponr  am  tliese:  in  the  fint  place  are  «<condi- 
tnes^imperioram,**  founders  of  states  and  common- , 
wealths;  each  as  were  Romnlos,  Cyrus,  Cesar, 
Ottoman,  Ismael :  in  the  second  place  are  ^legis- 
latores,"  lawgivers ;  which  are  also  called  second 
'finuiders,  or  ««perpetiii  principes,"  because  they 
goTcm  by  their  ordinances  si'ter  they  are  grone ; 
fraeh  were  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Justinian,  Edgar, 
Alphonsus  of  Castile  the  Wise,  that  made  the 
*«Siete  partidas:*'  in  the  third  place  are  "libera- 
tores,**  or  "  salvatores,''  such  as  compound  the 
long  miseries  of  civil  wars,  or  deliver  tiieir  coun- 
tries from  servitude  of  strangers  or  tyrants ;  as 
Augustus  Cesar,  Vespasianus,  Aurelianus,  Theo- 
dorbus.  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France :  in  the  fourth 
place  are  *«  propagatores,*'  or  <«  propugnatores  im- 
perii,'* such  as  in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their 
territories,  or  make  noble  defence  against  invaders ; 
9nd,  in  the  last  place,  are  «*  patres  patrie,*'  which 
reign  justly,  and  make  the  times  good  wherein 
they  live;  both  which  last  kinds  need  no  exam^ 
pies,  they  are  in  sudi  number.  Degrees  of  honour 
in  subjects  are,  first,  «<participe8  curarum,"  those 
4qK>n  whom  princes  do  discharge  the  greatest 
4Feight  of  their  affairs ;  their  right  hands,  as  we 
call  them :  the  next  are  ••  duces  belli,'*  great  lead- 
ers ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants,  and  do  them 
notable  services  in  the  wars :  the  third  are  «*  gra- 
tiosi,"  favourites ;  such  as  exceed  not  this  scant- 
ling, to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign,  and  harmless 
to  the  people:  and  the  fourth,  ««negotiis  pares;" 
^uch  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and 
execute  their  places  with  sufficiency.  There  is  an 
honour,  likewise,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely ;  that  is,  of 
such  as  sacrifice  themselves  to  death  or  danger 
for  the  good  of  their  country ;  as  was  M.  Regu- 
lus,  and  the  two  Decii. 

LVL    OF  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  is 
♦*jus  dicere,"  and  not  «*jus  dare,"  to  interpret 
law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law ;  else  will 
it  be  like  the  authority  claimed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter,  and  to  pro- 
nounce that  which  they  do  not  find,  and  by  show 
of  antiquity  to  introduce  novelty.  Judges  ought 
to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than 
plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident.  Above 
all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper 
virtue.  «« Cursed  (saith  the  law)  is  he  that  re- 
rooveth  the  landmark."  The  mislayer  of  a  mere 
.•tone  is  to  blame;  but  it  is  the  unjust  judge 
that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he 
defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One  foul 
<0entence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples; 
.finr  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream,  the  other 
-oormpteth  the  fountain ;  so  saith  Solomon,  <«FonB 


turimtos,  et  vena  cormpta  est  Justus  cadens  in  < 
suft  coram  adversario."  The  office  of  judges  may 
have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue,  unto  the 
advocates  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  ministers 
of  justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign' 
or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  «<  There 
be  (saith  the  Scripture)  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood ;"  and  surely  there  be,  also,  that  turn 
it  into  vinegar;  for  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and 
delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a 
judge  is,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud;  whereof 
force  is  ^e  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and 
fraud  when  it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto 
contentious  suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  out, 
as  the  surfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare 
^is  way  to  a  just  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare 
his  way,  by  raising  valleys  and  taking  down  hills : 
so  when  there  appeareth  on  either  side  an  high 
hand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  advantages 
taken,  combination,  power,  great  counsel,  then  is 
the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make  inequality 
equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judgment  as  upon 
an  even  ground.  «<Qui  fortiter  emungit,  elicit 
sanguinem;"  and  where  the  winepress  is  hard 
wrought,  it  yields  a  harsh  wine  that  tastes  of  the 
grape-stone.  Judges  must  beware  of  hard  con- 
structions, and  strained  inferences,  for  there  is  no 
worse  torture  than  the  torture  of  laws :  especially 
in  case  of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care  that 
that  which  was  meant  for  terror  be  not  turned  into 
rigour ;  and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  people  that 
shower  whereof  the  Scripture  speaketh,  <•  Pluet 
super  eos  laqueos ;"  for  penal  laws  pressed  are  a 
shower  of  snares  upon  Uie  people ;  therefore  let 
penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long,  or 
if  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by 
wise  judges  confined  in  the  execution ;  ^^Judicis 
officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum,"  &c.  In 
causes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought  (as  fer  as 
the  law  permitteth)  in  justice  to  remember  mercy, 
and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  but  s 
merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that 
plead.  Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  justice ;  and  an  over-speaking  judge 
is  no  weU-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a 
judge  first  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard 
indue  time  from  the  bar;  or  to  show  quickness 
of  conceit  in  cutting  off  evidence  or  counsel  too 
short,  or  to  prevent  information  by  questions, 
though  pertinent.  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing 
are  four ;  to  direct  the  evidence ;  to  moderate 
length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  speech ;  to  re- 
capitulate, select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
of  that  which  hath  been  said,  and  to  give  the  rule 
or  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these  is  too 
much,  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory  and  willing- 
ness to  sp^,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  staid  and  equal 
attention.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  that  te 
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Wddneas  of  adToeates  ahoiild  prevail  with  judgea ; 
arhereaa  they  ahould  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat 
they  aity  who  repreaaeth  the  preaamptaona,  and 
*|^yeth  grace  to  the  modest:  but  it  is  more  strange, 
that  judges  should  have  noted  favourites,  which 
eaiinoC  bst  cause  multiplication  of  fees,  and  sus- 
picion of  by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the  judge 
lo  the  adrocate  some  commendation  and  gracing, 
where  causes  are  well  handled  and  &ir  pleaded, 
especially  towwds  the  side  which  obtaineth  not ; 
lor  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his 
jeounsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
canse.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the  public  a  civil 
xqirehension  of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth 
conning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  information, 
indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  defence ;  and 
let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge, 
Aor  wind  liimself  into  the  handling  of  the  cause 
anew  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his  sentence ; 
l>nt,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet  the 
canse  halfway,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to 
.say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concern  clerks  and  minis- 
ters. The  place  of  justice  is  an  hallowed  place ; 
and  therefore  not  only  the  bench  but  the  foot-pace 
and  precincts,  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
preserved  without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for, 
certainly, «« Grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  will 
not  be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles  ;**  neither  can 
jostiee  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amongst  the 
Mars  and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling  clerks 
jmd  ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  sub- 
ject to  four  bad  instruments ;  first,  certain  persons 
that  are  sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine :  the  second  sort  is  of 
Ihose  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of  jurbdiction, 
and  are  not  truly  <•  amici  curiae,"  but  *«  parasiti 
curie,"  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for 
4hax  own  scraps  and  advantage :  the  third  sort  is 
of  those  that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of 
courts :  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister 
tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain 
.and  direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into 
-oblique  lines  and  labyrinths :  and  the  fourth  is  the 
poller  and  exacter  of  fees;  which  justifies  the 
common  resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the 
•bush,  whereunto,  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence 
in  weather,  he  is  sure  to  loose  part  of  his  fleece. 
On  the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  pre- 
cedents, wary  in  proceeding,  and  understanding 
.in  the  business  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger 
cf  the  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the 
sovereign  and  estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all, 
to  remember  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve 
tables, «« Salus  populi  suprema  lex ;"  and  to  know 
that  laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are 
but  things  captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired : 
therefore  it  is  an  happy  thing  in  a  state,  when 
Aings  and  states  do  often  consult  with  judges;  and 


again,  when  judges  do  often  consult  with  the  king 
and  state :  the  one,  when  there  is  matter  of  law 
intervenient  in  business  of  state ;  the  other,  when 
there  is  some  Consideration  of  state  intervenient 
in  matter  of  law ;  for  many  times  the  things  de- 
duced to  judgment  may  be  *<  meam"  and  *<  tuum,** 
when  the  reason  and  consequence  thereof  may 
trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call  matter  of  estate* 
not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatsoever 
introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dangerous 
precedent;  or  concemeth  manifestly  any  great 
portion  of  people :  and  let  no  man  weakly  con* 
ceive  that  just  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any 
antipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits  and  sinewSt 
that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  also 
remember  that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported 
by  lions  on  both  sides :  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet 
lions  under  the  throne :  being  circumspect,  that 
they  do  not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of  sove- 
reignty. Let  not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  own  right,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to 
them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use 
and  application  of  laws ;  for  they  may  remember 
what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law  than  theirs  t 
*'Nos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  mode  quia  e4 
utatur  legitime." 

LVn.    OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a 
bravery  of  the  Stoies.  We  have  better  oracles : 
^  Be  angry,  but  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  anger."  Anger  must  be  limited  and 
confined  both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  first 
speak  how  the  natural  inclinatiim  and  habit  «<  to  be 
angry,"  may  be  attempted  and  calmed ;  secondly^ 
how  the  particular  motions  of  anger  may  be  re- 
pressed, or,  at  least,  refrained  from  doing  mischief; 
thirdly,  how  to  raise  anger,  or  appease  anger  in 
another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  m»> 
ditate  and  ruminate  well  upon  the  eflfects  of  anger, 
how  it  troubles  man's  life :  and  the  best  time  to 
do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit 
is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  saith  well,  <«That 
anger  is  like  ruin,  which  breaks  itself  upon  that 
it  falls."  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us  ««To  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  patience ;"  whosoever  is  out  of 
patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul.  Men 
must  not  torn  bees ; 


*  •Blnaiqiie  hi  ▼nlnert  ponnnt.*^ 


Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it  ap- 
pears well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in 
whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Only  men  must  beware  that  they  carry 
their  anger  rather  with  scorn  than  with  fear;  so 
that  they  may  seem  rather  to  be  above  the  injury 
than  below  it;  which  is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  e 
man  will  give  law  to  himself  in  it. 
For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motivee 
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of  anger  are  chiefly  three ;  first,  to  be  too  sensible 
of  hurt;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  him- 
8elf  hart;  and,  therefore,  tender  and  delicate  per- 
sons most  needs  be  ofl  angry,  they  have  so  many 
things  to  troable  them,  which  more  robust  natores 
have  little  sense  of:  the  next  is,  the  apprehension 
and  construction  of  the  injury  offered,  to  be,  in 
the  circumstances  thereof,  full  of  contempt:  for 
contempt  is  that  which  putteth  aii  edge  upon 
anger,  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  hurt  itself;  and, 
therefore,  when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out 
circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their 
anger  much:  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch  of  a 
man*s  reputation  doth  multiply  and  sharpen  anger; 
wherein  the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  should  have, 
as  Consalyo  was  wont  to  say,  ^^telam  honoris 
crassiorem/*  But  in  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is 
the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man's 
self  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge 
b  not  yet  come ;  but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it, 
and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time,  and  re- 
serve it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take 
hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you 
must  have  special  caution :  the  one,  of  extreme 
bitterness  of  words,  especially  if  they  be  aculeate 
and  proper;  for  ^'communia  maledicta"  are 
nothing  so  much ;  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man 
reveal  no  secrets ;  for  that  makes  him  not  fit  for 
society :  the  other,  that  you  do  not  peremptorily 
break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but 
howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 
thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it 
is  done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times,  when  men 
are  frowardestand  worst  disposed  to  incense  them ; 
again,  by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all 
that  you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt : 
and  the  two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries :  the 
former  to  take  good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a 
man  an  angry  business,  for  the  first  impression  is 
much ;  and  the  other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may 
be,  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the  point 
of  contempt ;  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding, , 
fear,  passion,  or  what  you  will. 

LVIIL    OF  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith,  *«  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth ;''  so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination  that 
all  knowledge  was  but  remembrance ;  so  Solomon 
giveth  his  sentence,  *«  That  all  novelty  is  but  ob- 
livion :"  whereby  you  may  see,  that  the  river  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below. 
'There  is  an  abstruse  astrologer  that  saith,  if  it  were 
not  for  two  things  that  are  constant,  (the  one  is, 
that  the  fixed  stars  ever  stand  at  like  distance  one 
from  another,  and  never  come  nearer  together,  nor 
go  farther  asunder;  the  other,  that  the  diurnal 
motion  perpetually  keepeth  time,)  no  individual 
WQold  last  one  moment:  certain  it  is,  that  the 


matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  never  at  a  stajc 
The  groat  winding-sheets  that  bury  all  things  m 
oblivion  are  two ;  deluges  and  earthquakes.  As 
for  conflagrations  and  great  droughts,  they  do  not' 
merely  dispeople,  but  dest  roy .  Phaeton's  car  went 
but  a  day  :  and  the  three  years'  drought  in  the  time 
of  Elias,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  alive. 
As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which  are 
often  in  the  West  Indies,  they  are  but  narrow ;  bat 
in  the  other  two  destructions,  by  deluge  and  earth- 
quake, it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  remnant 
of  people  which  happen  to  be  reserved,  are  com- 
monly ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can 
give  no  account  of  the  time  past;  so  that  the  ob- 
livion is  all  one  as  if  none  had  been  left.  If  yoa 
consider  well  of  the  people  of  the  West  Indies,  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  younger 
people  than  the  people  of  the  old  world ;  and  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  destruction  that  hadi 
heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes,  (as 
the  Egyptian  priest  told  Solon,  concerning  the 
island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,)  but  rather,  that,  it  was  desolated  by 
a  particular  deluge :  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in 
those  parts :  but  on  the  other  side,  they  have  such 
pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes 
likewise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than  those 
with  us ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants  of 
generations  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  de- 
luge saved .  As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel 
hath,  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  things ;  traducing  Gregory 
the  Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extin- 
guish all  heathen  antiquities ;  I  d6  not  find  that 
those  zeals  do  any  great  effiects,  nor  last  long;  as 
it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did 
revive  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicissitude,  or  mutations,  in  the  superior 
globe,  are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument. 
It  may  be  Plato's  great  year,  if  the  world  should 
last  so  long,  would  have  some  eflfect,  not  in  re- 
newing the  state  of  like  individuals,  (for  that  b 
the  fume  of  those  that  conceive  the  celestial  bodies 
have  more  accurate  influences  upon  these  things 
below,  than  indeed  they  have,)  but  in  groBS^ 
Comets,  out  of  question,  have  likewise  power  and 
efiect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of  things ;  but  they 
are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon  in  their 
journey,  than  wisely  observed  in  their  effects ;  es- 
pecially in  their  respective  effects ;  that  is,  what 
kind  of  comet  for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of 
the  beams,  placing  in  tiie  region  of  heaven,  or  last* 
ing,  produceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited  upon  a  little* 
They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries,  (I 
know  not  in  what  part)  that  every  five  and  thir^ 
years  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  wea- 
thers comes  about  again ;  as  great  frosts,  great 
wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  sommers  wttli 
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'filde  beat,  and  the  like^  and  they  call  it  the 
prime :  it  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  mention,  be- 
cause, computing  backwards,  I  have  found  some 
concarrence. 

Bat  to  leaye  these  points  of  nature,  and  to 
oome  to  men.  The  greatest  ricissilude  of  things 
amongst  men,  is  the  vicissitade  of  sects  and  reli- 
gions; for  those  orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most. 
The  true  religion  is  bailt  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest 
are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time.  Ta  speak, 
therefore,  .of  the  causes  of  new  sects,  and  to  give 
some  counsel  concerning  Uiem,  as  far  as  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment  can  give  stay  to 
80  great  revolutions. 

AVhen  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by 
discords,  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors 
of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal,  and 
withal  the  times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barba- 
rous, you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect:  if  then  also  there  should  arise  any  extrava- 
gant and  strange  spirit  to  make  himself  author 
thereof;  all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet 
published  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have  not  two 
properties,  fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spread  :  the 
one  is  the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing  of  author- 
ity established ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than 
tiiat;  the  other  is  the  giving  license  to  pleasures 
and  a  voluptuous  life :  for  as  for  speculative  here- 
'sies,  (such  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians, 
;and  now  the  Arminians,)  though  they  work  mighti- 
ly upon  men's  wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce  any 
great  alterations  in  states;  except  it  be  by  the 
help  of  civil  occasions.  There  be  three  manner 
of  plantations  of  new  sects ;  by  the  power  of 
signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom of  speech  and  persuasion ;  and  by  the  sword. 
For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongst  mira- 
cles, because  they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of 
humaa  nature :  and  I  may  do  the  like  of  super- 
lative and  admirable  holiness  of  life.  Surely 
there"  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new 
sects  and  schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses;  to 
compound  the  smaller  differences;  to  proc:eed 
mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinary  persecutions; 
and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  authors,  by 
winning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage 
them  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitude  in  wars  are  many, 
but  chiefly  in  three  things ;  in  the  seats,  or  stages 
of  the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner 
of  the  conduct.  Wars,  in  ancient  time,  seemed 
more  to  move  from  east  to  west ;  for  the  Persians, 
Assyrians,  Arabians,  Tartars,  (which  were  the  in- 
vaders,) were  all  eastern  people.  It  is  true,  the 
Gauls  were  western,  but  we  read  but  of  two  incur- 
sions of  theirs ;  the  one  to  Gallo-Graecia,  the  other 
to  Rome :  but  east  and  west  have  no  certain  points 
of  heaven;  and  no  more  have  the  wars,  either 
from  the  east  or  west,  any  certainty  of  observa- 
tion :  but  north  and  south  are  fixed ;  and  it  hath 
dieldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  far  southern 


people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrazi» 
wise;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northcm 
tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  more  martial 
region :  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars  of  that  hemi- 
sphere, or  of  the  great  continents  that  are  upon  the 
north ;  whereas  the  south  part,  for  aught  that  is 
known,  is  almost  all  sea;  or,  (which  is  most  ap» 
parent,)  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which 
is  that,  which,  without  aid  of  discipline,  doth 
make  the  bodies  hardest,  and  the  courage  warmest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great 
state  and  empire,  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars ; 
for  great  empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate 
and  destroy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they 
have  subdued,  resting  upon  their  own  protecting 
forces;  and  then,  wlien  they  fail  also,  all  goes  to 
ruin,  and  they  become  a  prey ;  so  was  it  in  the 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  likewise  in  the 
empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles  the  Great, 
every  bird  taking  a  feather;  and  were  not  unlike  to 
befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  The  great  acces* 
sions  and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise  stir  up 
wars :  for  when  a  state  grows  to  an  overpower,  it 
is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be  sure  to  overflSw; 
as  it  hath  been  seen  in  the  states  of  Rome,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  others.  Look  when  the  world  hath 
fewest  barbarous  people,  but  such  as  commonly 
will  not  marry,  or  generate,  except  they  know 
means  to  live,  (as  it  is  almost  everywhere  at  this 
day,  except  Tartary,)  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions of  people :  but  when  there  be  great  shoals  of 
people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without  foresee- 
ing means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it  is  of  neces- 
sity that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  discharge  a 
portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  vrhich 
the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot; 
casting  what  part  should  stay  at  home,  and  what 
should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  state 
grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
war :  for  commonly  such  states  are  grown  rich  in 
the  time  of  their  degenerating;  and  so  the  prey 
inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  vdour  encourageth  a 
war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule 
and  observation :  yet  we  see  even  they  have  re- 
turns and  vicissitudes ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  ord- 
nance was  known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidrakes,  in 
Indb;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians 
called  thunder  and  lightning,  and  magic ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  use  of  ordnance  hath  been 
in  China  above  two  thousand  years.  The  condi- 
tions of  weapons,  and  their  improvements^  are, 
first,  the  fetching  afar  off*;  for  that  outruns  the 
danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and  muskets; 
secondly,  the  strength  of  the  percussion;  wherein 
likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations,  and 
ancient  inventions :  the  third  is,  the  commodious 
use  of  them ;  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  wea- 
thers, that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manage- 
able, and  the  like. 

For  the  condact  of  the  war;  at  the  first,  men 
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extnmtkj  upon  nmnber;  they  did  put  the 
wui  likewise  upon  main  force  and  yalooit  point- 
ing days  for  pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  oat 
vpon  an  eren  match ;  and  they  were  more  igno- 
rant in  ranging  and  arraying  their  batUes.  After 
they  grew  to  rest  upon  number,  rather  competent 
than  Tast ;  they  grew  to  adrantages  of  place,  cun- 
ning diversions,  and  the  like;  and  they  grew 
more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
Middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of 


diem  together  for  a  time;  in  die  declining  age  oT 
a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learn* 
ing  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning, 
and  almost  childish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is 
luxuriant  and  juvenile ;  dien  its  strength  of  years, 
when  it  is  solid  and  reduced ;  and,  lasdy,  its  old 
age,  when  it  waxedi  dry  and  exhaust;  but  it  is 
not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  these  turning 
wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy ;  nm 
for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  oT 
tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 


APPENDIX  TO  ESSAYS. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF 
FAME.* 

Tbi  poets  make  Fame  a  monster;  they  describe 
ker4n  part  finely  and  elegandy,  and  in  part  grave- 
ly and  sentendously:  they  say,  look  how  many 
feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  under- 
neath, so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she 
pricks  up  so  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish ;  there  follow  excellent  para- 
bles ;  as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going ;  that 
■be  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hidedi  her 
head  in  the  clouds ;  that  in  the  daytime  she  sit- 
teth  in  a  ¥ratch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night ; 
that  she  mingleth  things  done  with  things  not 
done;  and  that  she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities : 
but  that  which  passeth  all  the  rest  is,  they 
do  recount  that  the  Earth,  mother  of  the  giants 
that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were  by  him 
destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth  Fame ; 
for  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the  giants, 
and  seditious  fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers 
and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine  :  but  now  if 
a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
at  the  hand  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly  other 
ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth :  but  we  are  infected  with  the  style  of  the 
poets.  To  speak  now  in  a  sad  and  serious  man- 
ner, there  is  not  in  all  the  politics  a  place  less 
bandied,  and  more  worthy  to  be  handled,  than 
this  of  fame ;  we  will  therefore  speak  of  these 
points ;  what  are  false  fames ;  and  what  are  true 
fames :  and  how  they  maybe  best  discerned ;  how 
fames  may  be  sown  and  raised ;  how  they  may 
be  spread  and  multiplied  :  and  how  they  may  be 
checked  and  laid  dead  :  and  other  things  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath 
not  a  great  part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mucianus 
nndid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered,  that 
Vitellius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of 

«  PaUiibtd  by  I>r.  Rawley  lo  bif  RwnieiUtSo. 


Syria  into  Germany,  and  the  legimis  of  Crenntaf 
into  Syria;  whereupon  die  legions  of  Syria  wero 
infinitely  inflamed.  Julius  Cnsar  took  Pompef 
unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  his  industry  and  pre> 
paradons,  by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out 
how  Cesar's  own  soldiers  loved  him  not;  and 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  Italy.  Livia  setded  all  things  for  the 
succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  by  continual  giving 
out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon  recovery 
and  amendment ;  and  it  is  an  usual  thing  with  the 
bashaws,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk 
from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the 
sacking  of  Constantinople,  and  other  towns,  ae 
their  manner  is.  Themistocles  made  Xerxes,  Idng 
of  Persia,  post  apace  out  of  Grscia,  by  giving  out 
that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge 
of  ships  which  he  had  made  athwart  Hellee* 
pont.  There  be  a  thousand  suchlike  examplest 
and  the  more  they  are,  die  less  they  need  to  be 
repeated,  because  a  man  meeteth  with  them  every 
where ;  therefore  let  all  wise  governors  have  ae 
great  a  watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  they  have 
of  the  actions  and  designs  themselves. 

[TBB  BBST  was  mot  raUMSD.l 


OF  A  KING.f 

1.  A  KUie  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whom 
the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  great 
honour;  but  withal  told  him,  he  should  die  like  a 
man,  lest  he  should  be  proud  and  flatter  him8^» 
that  God  hath  with  his  name  imparted  unto  him 
his  nature  also. 

3.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  be* 
holden  unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them, 
and  they  do  ordinarily  least  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  toe 
heavy  for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  he 
taeeaouK,attlieen^ 
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think  it  too  liglitt  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal 
it  is  made. 

4.  He  most  make  religion  the  rale  of  gorern- 
ment,  and  not  to  balance  the  scale ;  for  he  that 
easteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  scales  eren, 
his  own  weight  is  contained  in  those  charao- 
lefs,  —  *«Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsinf— He  is 
(bond  too  light,  his  kingdom  shaAl  be  taken  from 
Mm.** 

5.  And  ^atking  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  void  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the 
snpporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  most  be  able  to  give  counsel  himself,  but 
Bot  rely  thereupon ;  for  though  happy  eyents  jus- 
tify their  counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil 
event  of  good  advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  sub- 
jeet  than  a  sovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  ^hich  should 
not  ran  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell 
Ibe  water,  and  then,  as  the  papiste  say  of  their 
holy  wells,  it  loees  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is 
•*  lex  loquens**  himself,  but  because  he  animateth 
the  dead  letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his 
subjects  «<  premio  et  poena.** 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his 
laws  than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever 
dangerous.  It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as 
in  the  corporal,  that  ^<  omnis  subita  immutatio  est 
periculoea  ;**  and  though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet 
it  is  not  without  a  fearful  apprehension ;  for  he 
that  changeth  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  king- 
dom, thinketh  there  is  no  good  title  to  a  crown, 
bot  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seate  of  Justice, 
oppresseth  the  people;  for  he  teacheth  his  judges 
to  sell  justice ;  and  «« pretio  paiata  pretio  venditor 
justitia.** 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtoes  very 
regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  b  nearer  a  tyrant  than 
a  parsimonious :  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his 
contemplations  abroad ;  but  want  supplieth  itself 
of  what  is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way :  a 


king  herein  mast  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  ma^ 
justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved  | 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craft,  must  as  well 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved ;  yet  not  loved  for  fear,. 
but  feared  for  love. 

1 3.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  Him 
whose  greet  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  mani- 
festing the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  th» 
severe  stroke  of  his  justice  sometimeB,  so  in  this 
not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for  besides 
that  the  land  doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice 
towards  sin  doth  more  retard  the  affection  of  love, 
than  the  extent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it:  and 
sure  where  love  is  [ill]  bestowed,  fear  is  quite  losL* 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal 
public;  should  not  be  overstrained  to  any  one  pai^ 
ticular ;  yet  that  his  more  special  fsivour  do  refleot 
upon  some  worthy  ones  is  somewhat  necessary, 
because  there  are  few  of  that  capacity* 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things, 
if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  but  to  lam 
•«  infelix  felidtas.** 

First,  that  ««simulata  sanctitas'*  be  not  in  th* 
church  ;  for  tiiat  is  «<  duplex  iniqoitas.** 

Secondly,  that  «<inutilis  nqnitas  **  sit  not  in  tiid 
chancery :  for  that  is  «*  inepte  roisericordia.** 

Thirdly,  that  ««utilis  iniquitas**  keep  not  the 
exchequer :  for  that  is  **  cradele  latrocininm.** 

Fourthly,  that  <«fidelis  temeritas*'  be  not  his 
general :  for  that  will  bring  but  •«  seram  pceniteii- 
tiam.*' 

Fifthly,  that  *«  infidelis  pradentia**  be  not  his 
secretary  ;  for  that  is  <«angui8  sub  viridi  herba.** 

To  conclude ;  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power,  so 
he  is  subject  to  tiie  greatest  cares,  made  the  servant 
of  his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a  calling  at 
all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an 
atheist,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 


NOTES  TO  ESSAYS. 


Nora  A. 
Erftrrtng'  U  pcft  11. 
8n  alio  for  tlmilar  senUmenti  by  Lord  Bacon,  an  Eisay 
opon  Death  In  the  Remains,  Inserted  fott,  See  also  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning.  **For  if  a  man's  mind  l>e  deeply 
seasoned  with  the  consideration  of  the  jnorulity  and  cor- 
ruptible nature  of  things,  be  will  easily  concur  with  Epic- 
tetas,  who  went  forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weep- 
ing for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken ;  and  went  forth 
the  next  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was 
dead :  and  thereupon  said,  *  Herl  vidi  fragilem  frangi,  hodie 
vidi  mortalem  mori.*    And  therefore  Virgil  did  ezcellently 


and  profMindly  eoaple  the  knowledge  of  eanaea  and  tha  coa* 
qveat  of  all  fears  together,  as  *eoncomluntla.* 


*Pslis  q«i  potaU  rtroai  e  ^ 

qaiqm  ineta  tamm,  et  Inexnnbilc  faicm 
Sirtijwtt  pediboH  «icpitiiiiM|iM  Icberontw  vtrnJ^ 

See  also  the  True  philoeophy  of  death  ifi  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum,  under  the  head  of  Political  Motion,  where  he  says, 
'•  Tkt  PolUkal  Motion—U  that  hy  which  parts  of  the  body 
are  restrained  (Vom  their  own  immediate  appetites  or  ten- 
dencies, to  unhe  in  such  a  state  ns  may  preserve  the  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  body.— Thus  the  splrh  which  exists  In  all' 
living  bodies  keeps  all  the  parts  In  due  subjection  ;  when  it 
•scapes,  the  body  decomposes,  or  the  sImUar  parts  unUe,  •• 
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■eute  nut;  fluids  tnrn  wnir;  and  in  animmlt,  when  tb« 
•lilrtt  wbkli  held  the  parts  togetber  eicapM,  all  ihingt  are 
4Jeaolved,  and  return  to  their  own  natores  or  principlea :  the 
oily  parts  to  themseWes ;  the  aqneeas  also  to  tbemselTes, 
4t»^i  upon  which  neeessarily  easoes  that  odoar»  that  une- 
tnosity,  that  concision  of  parts  observable  In  pulrefkction  ;** 
60  true  Is  it,  that  In  nature  all  is  beauty :  that  notwltbstand- 
iiif  our  partial  views  aad  distressing  sssoclatloos,  the  forms 
of  death,  mis-shapen  as  we  suppose  them,  are  but  the  ten- 
deneies  to  union  In  slmllnr  natures.— To  the  astronomer,  the 
setting  sun  is  as  worthy  ef  notice  as  iu  golden  beans  of 
orient  liRht. 

Bee  lastly  his  ephanh  upon  the  monument  raised  by  his 
aflfectinnate  and  faithful  Secretary,  who  lies  at  his  feet;  and 
although  only  a  few  letters  of  his  name,  scarcely  legible,  can 
«ow  be  traced,  he  will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  aflfec- 
tl^inate  sttnchment  to  his  master  and  friend.  Upon  the 
snonument  which  be  raised  to  Lord  Bacon,  who  appears  sit- 
ting in  deep  but  tranquil  thought,  he  has  inscribed  this  epi- 

nuifciscnrs  bacon  .  baro  de  vervlI  sT'  albV  vic"f' 

8EV  NOTORIBVS  TI TVIJS 

8CIENT1ARVM  LVMBN  FACVNDUB  LEX 

SICSBOEBAT: 

tjvi  roarrqvAM  omnia  natvralis  sapientim 

ET  emus  ARCANA   EVOLVfSSBT 

NATYKA  DECRCTYM  EXPI.BVIT 

C0MP06ITA  90L.VANTVB. 

aA:  DNI:   MDCXXVL 

JBTAT8   LXVI. 

TANTI  VIRI 

MEM: 

THOMAS  MEAVTTS 

SVPERSTinS  CVLTOR 

DEFVNCJl   ADMIRATOg 

H.  P. 

^  Any  person  who  Is  desimiis  to  see  the  confirmation  af 
the»e  opinions  upon  death  will  8nd  the  subject  exiiausted  in 
a  noble  esiiay,  in  Tiiclcer's  Liieht  of  Nature,  vol.  7,  in  his 
inquiry  whether  wn  cannot  help  ourselves  hy  the  use  of  our 
reason,  so  as  to  brsve  hmkinx  d<*ntb  culnily  and  steadily  in 
the  fkce  to  contemplate  nil  hi^  fentures  and  examine  fairly 
what  there  is  of  terrible  and  what  of  harmless  in  ihea. 

NOTB  B. 
Ruftrrkng  Is  ptkf  IS. 
860  Bacon's  Essay  on  Church  Oontrovorslas. 
NoTB  a 
Reftrring  U  pagt  14. 
See  Advancement  of  Learninr,  as  to  tlie  Art  of  Revealing 
a  Man*s  Self,  and  the  Art  of  coverins  Defects.    And  see  the 
▲oslysis  of  this  subject  iu  the  analysis. 

NOTB  D. 
Referring  to  fg%  10. 
On  this  snhject,  see  Bishop's  Taylor's  sermon  entitleu 
•"The  Marriage  Ring." 

NOTB  B. 

Reftrring  Is  ps|f s  17. 
e  observations  upon  Envy,  In  Taylor's  Ooly 

NOTB  F. 
Referring  to  pmgo  18. 

See  Bishop  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  of  Charity,  or  the  Love 
of  God. 

It  begins  thus :  **  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God  can 
give  ufl,  for  himself  is  love ;  and  it  is  the  createst  thing  we 
can  give  to  God,  for  it  will  also  give  ourselves,  and  carry 
with  it  nil  that  la  onr9.  The  tipostle  calls  it  'llie  hand  of 
perfection  ;*  it  la  ihn  nlil,  nnri  it  is  the  new,  and  it  is  the  great 
coiiiniandment.and  li  is  all  the  commandments,  for  it  b  *the 
fulfilling  of  the  'aw.*  It  does  the  work  of  all  other  graces, 
without  any  instrument  but  its  own  Immediate  virtue.  For 
as  the  hive  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  all  bis  own  rea- 
son, and  all  the  disrnurses  of  wisdom,  and  all  the  advices  of 
Ills  friends,  and  without  temptation,  and  without  opportu- 
nity :  so  does  the  love  of  God ;  it  makes  a  man  chaste 
without  the  laborious  acts  of  fasting  and  exterior  disciplines, 
temperate  in  the  mid«t  of  feasts,  and  is  active  enough  to 
chitose  it  without  any  intermedial  appetites,  and  reaches  at 
glory  through  ths  very  heart  of  grace,  without  any  other 
nruis  but  those  of  love."  Then  see  his  magnificent  dis- 
course on  Frinndsihip  in  his  polemic.-il  discourses.  **  Chris 
tian  charity  is  friendship  10  all  the  world ;  and  when  friend 
ships  werrt  the  iinblei>t  thini^s  in  ihe  world,  charity  was  little, 
like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  rhink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into 
the  centm  of  a  burning-plass ;  but  Christian  charity  is  friend 
•hip  eipanded,  like  the  face  uf  the  sun  when  ItmoanU  above 


the  eastern  hills ;  and  I  was  strangely  pleased  when  I  saw 
something  of  this  in  Cicero ;  for  I  have  boen  so  posh'd  at 
by  herds  ahd  flocks  of  people  that  follow  any  body  that 
whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture,  that  I  am  grown 
afraid  of  any  truth  that  seeme  chargeable  with  singnlarity  t 
but  therefore  I  say,  glad  1  was  when  I  saw  Lcllus  in  Cicero 
discourse   thus:   *Amicitia   ex    infiniute  generis  humani 

3uam  conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  contracu  res  est,  at  ad- 
ucta  in  angustum;  ut  omnis  cbaritas,  aut  inter  diuM» 
aut  inter  paucos  Jungeretur.'  Nature  hath  made  fHend- 
ships  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments;  ar^d  bj 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world;  there  m 
enough  In  every  man  that  is  wininir  to  make  him  becoma 
our  friend ;  but  when  men  contract  friendships,  thev  inclosa 
the  commons:  and  what  nature  intended  should  be  every 
man's,  we  make  proper  to  two  or  three.  Friendship  is  IUm 
rivers,  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the  air,— common  to  all 
the  world ;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars,  and  want 
of  love  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar." 

*'  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself  hatk 
BO  diflference ;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  ~ 
the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  For  than 
the  sun  is  the  eye  or  the  world ;  and  he  Is  IndiflTerent  to  the 
Negro,  or  the  cold  Russian,  to  them  that  dwell  under  tho 
liue,and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics,  the  scalded  Indiam 
or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphenn  hills. 
But  Ihe  fluxures  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conven* 
iency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north  or  south  * 
respectively  change  the  em  (nations  of  bis  beams ;  not  that 
they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that  they  are  aoC 
equally  received  below,  but  by  periods  and  changes,  by  littlo 
inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what  they  can.  Awl 
some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  ft'oro  hiniw 
snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetoai 
harvest  of  cattarhes  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead 
palsies.  But  some  have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spicea, 
rich  wines  and  well-digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  great 
courage,  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  hto  fiieo, 
and  are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  a'ait  upon  him  In  bio 
chambers  of  the  east.    Just  so  Is  It  in  friendships,"  h.c. 

Note  G. 
Referring  to  pagt  SI. 
**It  was  both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  thoagh  I  think 
very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  car* 
tain  nation  where  he  served  as  liei*cr ;  whose  opinion  being 
asked  touching  the  appointment  of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  ho 
wished  that  in  any  case  they  dii  not  send  one  that  was  te« 
wise  ;  because  no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine  what 
they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And  certainly  it  Is  as 
error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot  over,  and  to  suppose  deeper 
ends,  and  more  compass-reaches  than  are ;  the  Italian  pro- 
verb being  elegant,  and  for  the  roost  part  true : 

**I>i  dauri,^!  mmm^  edi  Mr, 
Ce  M  maaeo  eh*  doo  eradi." 

fTbere  Is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and  lesB  goni 
reith  than  men  do  account  upon.) 

NotbH. 
R^forring  to  fogo  t). 

See  the  treatise  de  Augmentis,  book  viil.  chapter  3,  wbora 
the  subject  to  which  this  note  is  annexed.  Is  investigated. 

**  Let  sutes  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at  greatness  hy  all 
means  take  heed  how  the  nobility  and  grandees,  and  that 
those  which  we  call  gentlemen,  mnliiply  too  fkst ;  for  that 
makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  baaa 
swain  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  effect  nothing  else  but  tho 
aobleman'b  bondslaves  and  labourers.  Even  as  you  may 
see  in  coppice-wood,  *  if  vou  leave  your  studdles  too  thick, 
you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shmba  and 
bushes :'  as  In  a  country,  if  the  nobility  be  too  many,  tho 
commons  will  be  base  and  heartless,  and  you  will  bring  it  to 
that,  that  not  the  hundredth  pole  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet; 
especially  as  to  the  inDintry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  nn  army, 
and  su  there  will  he  a  great  population  and  little  strength. 
This  which  1  speak  of,  hath  been  in  no  nation  more  clearly 
confirmed  than  in  the  examples  of  Engl.ind  and  France, 
whereof  England,  thoush  far  inferior  iu  territory  and  popu- 
lation, hath  been  nevertheless  always  an  overmatch  in  arms. 
In  regard  the  middle  people  of  England  make  good  s<idiera« 
which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein  the  devico 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  King  of  England,  whereof  I  havo 
spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life,  was  profound  and 
admirable.  In  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a 
standard ;  that  is,  maintained  with  sucli  a  proportion  of  land 
unto  them,  as  may  hreed  a  snhject  to  live  in  convenient 
plenty,  and  to  kifcp  the  ploujrh  in  the  hands  of  the  ownera, 
or  at  least  usefructuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  mercenaries, 
and  thus  a  country  shall  merit  that  character  whereby  Virgil 
ezpreases  ancient  Italy, 

*'T«rra  pe'Mt  amii^  alqw  vbera  gtsfaa." 
Neither  is  that  state  which  Is  almost  peculiar  ft  England; 
and  for  anything  I  know,  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  elsaw 
except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,  to  be  passed  over,  I  aMaa  Ibn 
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ittte  «r  ttf  •errant*  ud  •ttendmts  upon  DoUamen  and 
gentlemeB ;  of  which  tort  even  they  of  inferior  condition,  do 
not  ways  jield  onto  the  yeomanry,  fbr  infhntry.  And  there- 
fbre  oo(  of  all  qiieetlon  the  mafnlflcence  and  that  boepitable 
aplendonr,  the  houeehnld  aerTRnts,  and  great  retinuee  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  received  into  costom  in  Bngland, 
doth  much  conduce  unto  martial  greatness ;  whereas  on  the 
other  aide,  the  close,  reaerred  and  contracted  living  of  noble- 
Bien,  caoaeth  a  penury  of  military  foroea." 

lie  ia  ailent  upon  thia  subject  in  the  Advancement  of 
Leamhig,  fbr  a  reaaon  thua  auted.  **  Conaidering  that  I 
write  to  a  king  that  la  maater  of  thia  acience,  and  ia  ao  weH 
aasisted,  I  think  It  decent  to  oaaa  over  this  part  in  silence,  aa 
willing  to  obtain  the  certificate  which  one  of  the  ancient 
phUoaophera  aspired  unto ;  who  being  ailent,  when  othera 
contended  to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speech, 
desired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  *that  there  waa  one 
that  knew  how  to  hold  hia  peace/  "  But  see  the  Essays 
npon  the  «*Trae  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Sutes/' 

8ae Ooldsmlth's  Deserted  Village. 

••  A  boM  pnmvnrj,  rbdr  eo«atry%  pridi^ 


NOTB  I. 
Reff9rrimg  U  pagt  M. 
See,  in  this  volume,  page  70. 

See  aiao  in  the  preface, ««(«,  p.  0,  under  obaerratSons  upon 
Meditationea  Sacre. 

NotbK 
JUftrring  to  tU  UUtr  fr^fixti,  fag9  03. 
^Sir,— .Finding  during  parliament  a  willingness  in  you  to 
eonferre  with  me  in  this  great  service  concerning  the  Union, 
I  doe  now  take  hold  thereof  to  excuse  my  boldneaa  to  desire 
that  now  which  you  offred  then  for  both  the  tynie  aa  to  lea- 
aure  is  more  liberall  and  as  to  the  service  Itself  is  more  urgent 
whether  it  will  like  yoti  to  come  to  me  to  Oraies  In  or  to 
appoynt  me  whear  to  meete  with  you  I  am  indifiTerenl  and 
leave  H  to  your  cholse  and  accordingly  desire  to  hear  fhrom 
vou,  ao  I  remain  yr  very  loving  friend,  F  Baoon. 

"Graiea  Inne  thia  8th  of  Sept.  1604. 
"To  Sir  Robert  Cotton." 

NoT«L 
Reftnimg  to  rnfat$t  ff  S. 

OP  STDDIB8. 

Btadles  aeme  for  pastimes,  for  umaments,  and  for  abilltiea. 
Their  ehiefe  vse  for  pastime  ia  in  priuaienesse  and  retyrlng  t 
for  ornament  ia  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  is  in  iudgement. 
For  expert  men  can  execute,  but  learned  men  are  fittest  to 
ittdge  or  censure. 

To  spend  too  much  time  In  them  is  sloth,  to  vse  them  too 
much  for  ornament  Is  aflTectation  :  to  make  iudgement  wholly 
bv  their  rales,  is  the  humor  of  a  Schiller.  They  perfect 
Nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience.  Craf\y  men  con- 
temne  them,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise-men  vse 
them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  owne  vse,  but  that  ia  a  wise- 
dome  without  them :  and  aboue  them  wonne  byobaervatlon. 
Read  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  beleeoe,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
alder.  Some  hooka  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  aoue  few  to  be  chewed  and  disgested.  That  lai  aome 
bookea  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts :  others  to  be  read  but 
cursorily,  and  some  fewe  to  be  read  wholy  and  with  dilligence 
and  atention.  Reading  maketh  a  f^l  maA,  conference  a  ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And  iherfore  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  haue  a  great  memory :  if  he  confer  little, 
baue  a  present  wit,  and  if^he  read  little,  hee  had  need  haue 
Buch  conning,  to  seeme  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise,  PoeU  wittv,  the  Mathematiks  subtlll,  natu- 
ral philosophy  deep,  MoraU  graue,  Logick  and  Rhetoricke, 
aJMe  to  eomend. 

OP  DnoomtBB. 
Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit 
In  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  then  of  Iudgement  in  dis- 
cemtng  what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what 
might  be  said,  and  not  what  ahold  be  thought.  Some  bane 
certain  common-places  and  Tbeames  wherein  they  are  good, 
and  want  variety,  which  kind  of  pouerty  ia  for  the  moat  part 
tedious,  aud  now  and  then  ridiculous.  The  bonorablest  part 
of  taike  is  to  giue  the  occasion,  and  againe  to  moderate  and 
passe  to  somewhat  else.  It  is  good  to  vary  and  mixe  speech 
of  the  present  occasion  with  argument,  talea  with  reaaona, 
aaking  of  questions,  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  lest  with 
earnest.  But  some  things  are  priuiledged  firom  lest,  namely 
religion,  matters  of  state,  great  peraons,  any  mana  nreaent 
businesse  of  importance,  and  any  caae  that  deaerueth  pltty. 
He  that  quesiioneth  much  shall  leame  much,  and  content 
much,  specially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
person  of  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shal  giue  them  occasion  to 
please  themselues  in  speaking, and  himaelfeahall  continually 

Kther  knowledge.    If  you  dissemble  sometimes  vour  know- 
Ig  of  thai  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  bee  thought 
mother  time  to  know  that  von  know  not.  Speech  ot^  mana 
•  Vol,  I 9 


■elfb  ia  not  good  often,  and  there  la  but  one  ease,  wbetaln  • 
man  may  commend  himaelfe  with  good  grace,  and  that  Is  In 
commending  vertue  in  another,especially  if  it  be  such  a  ver- 
tue,  as  wherevnto  himselfie  pretendeth.  Discretion  of  speech 
Is  more  than  eloquence,  ana  to  speake  agreeably  to  him,  wltb 
whom  we  deale  m  more  than  to  apeake  in  good  words  or  in 
good  order.  A  good  continued  speech  without  a  good  Bpeech 
of  interlocution  sheweth  slownesse :  and  a  good  reply  or 
aecond  speech  without  a  good  set  speech  sheweth  shallow- 
neaa  and  weaknease,  as  we  see  In  beasts,  that  those  that  are 
weakeat  in  the  couree  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turne.  To  vsa 
too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come  to  the  matter  is  wea- 
risome, to  vse  none  at  al  is  blunt. 

OP  CBBBMONICa  AND  KBaPBCTS. 

He  that  is  onely  reall  had  neede  haue  exceeding  great  partv 
of  vertue,  as  the  stone  bad  neede  be  rich  that  is  set  without 
foyle.  But  commonly  it  Is  In  praise  as  it  is  in  galne.  For  aa 
the  prouerbe  is  true,  **  That  light  gaines  make  heauy  purses," 
because  they  come  thick,  wheras  great  come  but  now  and 
then,  ao  it  is  as  true  that  smal  matters  win  great  commenda- 
tion: because  they  are  continually  in  vse  and  in  note, 
whereas  the  occasion  of  anye  great  vertue  commelb  but  on 
holie  daiea.  To  attaine  good  formes,  it  sufliceth  not  to  dispise 
them,  for  so  shal  a  man  observe  them  in  others,  and  let  him 
trust  himselfe  with  the  rest,  for  if  he  care  to  expresse  them 
hee  shall  leese  their  grace,  which  is  to  be  natural  and  vnaf- 
fected.  Some  mens  behaviour  ia  like  a  verM  wherin  euery 
sillable  la  measured.  How  can  a  man  comprehend  great 
matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  obserua- 
tions  1  Not  to  vse  Ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not 
to  vse  them  againe,  and  so  diminish  his  respect,  eBpecially 
they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  strangers  and  strange  naturea. 
Amongst  a  mans  pieres  a  man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity, 
and  therefore  it  is  a  good  title  to  keep  state :  amona  a  mana 
Inferiora  one  shal  be  sure  of  reuerenoe,  and  therefore  it  ia 
good  a  little  to  be  f^inilliar.  He  that  Is  too  much  in  any  thing, 
ao  that  he  give  another  occasion  of  satiety,  maketh  himselfe 
cheape.  To  apply  ones  selfe  to  others  is  good,  so  it  be  wilta^ 
demonstration  that  a  man  doth  it  vpon  regard,  and  not  upon 
Aicility.  It  is  a  good  precept  generally  in  seconding  another : 
yet  to  add  somewhat  of  ones  own,  as  if  you  will  graunt  hia 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction.  If  you  will  follow 
his  motion :  let  it  be  with  condition :  if  you  allow  his  coun- 
sell,  let  it  be  with  alleadging  farther  reason. 

OP  POLLOWBB8  AND  PBIBNDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  leaat  while  a  man. 
maketh  hia  trayne  longer,  he  make  his  wings  shorter:  I 
reckon  to  be  costly  not  them  alone  which  charge  the  purse, 
but  which  are  wearisome  and  importune  In  sutes.  Ordinary 
following  ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  then  coun- 
tenance, recommendation  and  protection  (torn  wrong. 

Factious  followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not 
vpon  affection  to  him  with  whom  thev  range  themselues,  but 
vpon  discontentment  conceiued  against  some  other,  wher- 
vpon  commonly  insueth  that  ill  intelligence  that  wee  many 
timea  see  between  great  personnaes.  The  following  by  cer- 
tain States  answerable  to  that  which  a  great  person  himself 
{trofesseth,  as  of  souldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  emploied  in 
he  ware,  and  the  like  hath  euer  beene  a  thing  dull  and  wet 
taken  euen  In  Monarchies,  so  it  bee  without  too  much  pompe 
or  popularity.  But  the  moat  honorable  kind  of  following  ia 
to  be  followed,  aa  one  that  apprehendeth  to  aduance  vertue 
and  desert  in  ail  aorta  of  peraons,  and  yet  wher  there  la  no 
eminent  oddea  in  aufBciency,  it  ia  better  to  uke  with  the 
more  paaaable  then  with  the  more  able.  In  gouernment  it  ia 
good  to  vse  men  of  one  rancke  equally,  for  to  countenance 
aome  extraordinarily,  la  to  moke  tham  inaolent,  and  the  reat 
diacontent,  becauae  they  may  claime  a  due.  But  in  fkuoura 
to  vae  men  with  much  diffi^rence  and  election  ia  good,  for  it 
maketh  the  peraons  preferred  more  thankful,  and  the  reat 
more  ofllcioua,  because  all  hi  of  feiuour.  It  Is  good  not  to 
make  too  much  of  any  man  at  first  because  one  cannot  hold 
out  that  proporiion.  To  be  gouemed  by  one  is  not  good,  and 
to  be  distracted  with  many  u  worse :  but  to  take  aduice  of 
frienda  ia  ever  honorable :  **For  lookera  on  many  timea  aeo 
mora  then  gamesters,  and  the  vale  best  discouereth  the  hill." 
There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  al  between 
equala,  which  waa  wont  to  bee  magnified.  That  that  la,  la 
between  auperior  and  inferiour,  whoae  forinnea  may  com- 
prehend the  one  the  other. 

OP  auToaa. 

Manv  ill  roattera  are  vndertaken,  and  manye  good  mattera 
with  ill  mindea.  Some  embrace  Sutea  which  neuer  meana 
to  deale  effectually  In  them.  But  if  they  see  there  may  be 
life  in  the  matter  by  some  other  mesne,  they  will  be  content 
to  win  a  thanke,  or  take  a  second  reward.  Some  take  hold 
of  autea  only  for  an  occaalon  to  crosse  some  other,  or  to  make 
an  information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwiae  haue  an 
apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of  the  ante,  when 
that  tnru  la  serued.  Nay  aome  vnderuke  autes  with  a  ful 
purpoae  to  let  them  fkl,  to  the  end  to  gratlfia  the  adverae 
party  or  competitor.  Surely  there  ia  in  aort  a  right  in  atterf 
fS 
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N0TR8  TO  BSSAYS  CIVIL  AND  MORAL. 


■mfciH>w«rif>ff€fwttfsintbt»wt<»fco^tiwwwl<t 
MAilflMordMerWtf  it  b«  a  nte  ofMUlkm.  IfaCbatioa 
Umi  a  Buin  to  fauour  the  wrong  aMe  In  lattice,  let  Urn  rather 
Tea  hiecoantenanee  to  eoaipound  the  Matter  than  to  carry 
It.  K  aActkm  lead  a  nan  to  fkuour  the  leece  worthy  In 
iewrt,  let  him  do  it  withoat  depraaing  or  dleabling  the  better 
deeenier.  In  eatea  a  man  dolh  not  well  vnderatand,  it  la 
good  to  refer  them  to  some  IViend  of  tniit  and  ludpnent, 
that  may  report  whether  he  may  deale  in  them  with  honor. 
Batort  are  m  dietaeted  with  delaiee  and  aboaee,  that  plaine 
dealing  In  denying  to  deale  In  rates  at  firet,  and  reporting  the 
■oeceaM  barely,  and  la  challenglog  no  more  tbanka  then 
one  hath  deeemed,  le  growen  not  only  honorable,  but  alto 
gratiout.  In  euteo  of  nuor  the  first  coming  ought  to  take 
little  place,  so  fbr  fbrth  consideration  may  be  bad  of  hie  tnitt, 
that  u  Intelligence  of  the  mater  could  not  otherwise  haue 
been  had  but  by  biro,  aduanuge  be  not  Uken  of  the  note. 
To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  sute  la  simplicity,  as  wel  as 
to  be  Ignorant  of  the  right  thereof  is  want  of  conscience. 
Secrecy  in  sates  Is  a  great  mean  of  obulning,  for  voycinc 
them  to  bee  In  forwardnesse  may  dlscoarage  some  kind  of 
tutors,  but  doeth  quicken  and  awake  others.  But  tymlng  of 
ths  stttes  is  the  princlpaU,  tyming  I  say  not  onely  in  respect 
of  the  person  that  should  graunt  it,  but  in  respect  of  those 
which  are  like  to  crosse  iu  Nothing  is  thought  so  easie 
a  request  to  a  great  person  as  his  leuer,  aad  yet  if  It 
he  not  la  a  good  causa,  it  is  to  much  out  of  hit  repuu- 

tlQII. 

or  BXPUici. 

Riches  are  Ibr  tpaading,  and  tpending  fbr  honoor  aad  good 
aeMont.  Therefore  extraordinary  expence  must  bee  limited 
by  the  worth  of  the  ocasion,  for  volunury  vadoinc  may  be 
as  well  for  a  mans  country  as  for  the  kingdome  or  heauen, 
hat  ordinary  expence  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man*s  estate, 
aad  goaemed  with  such  regard  as  it  be  witMn  his  compasse 
and  not  sublect  to  deceite  and  abuse  of  seruants,  and  ordered 
to  the  best  shew,  that  the  billee  may  be  lesse  than  the  esU- 
ttailon  abroad.  It  to  no  baaenesse  for  the  greatest  to  discend 
aad  looke  Into  their  owae  estate.  Boate  forbeare  It  notvpon 
negligence  ale^e,  but  doubting  to  bring  themseloes  into  me- 
lancholy in  respect  they  shall  find  It  broken.  **But  wounda 
cannot  bee  cured  without  searching." 

He  thai  cannot  looke  into  his  own  esute,  had  need  both 
chuse  wel  those  whom  he  employetli,  yea  and  change  theuk 
often.  For  nowe  are  more  timerous  aud  lesse  subtle.  In 
clearing  of  a  mans  estate  he  may  as  well  hurt  himselfe  In 
being  too  suddaine,  as  In  letting  it  run  on  too  long,  for  hasty 
aelling  is  commonly  as  disaduantagable  as  Interest.  He  that 
hath  a  sute  to  repaire  may  not  dispise  sraal  things :  and 
coroonly  it  is  lesse  dishonorable  to  abridge  petty  charges  then 
to  stoupe  to  petiye  getiinges.  A  man  ought  wsrily  to  begin 
charges,  which  once  oeguune  must  continue.  But  in  matters 
that  raturne  not,  he  may  bee  more  magnificent. 

OP  aiGIMBlIT  or  SIALTB. 

niere  to  a  wisedome  in  thto  beyond  the  rules  of  physicke. 
A.  Bums  own  obseruation  what  hee  findee  good  of^and  what 
he  findes  hurt  of,  to  the  best  Physicke  to  preserve  health. 
Bat  It  to  a  aafer  conclusion  to  say,  Thto  agreeth  not  well 
with  nie,  therefore  1  will  not  continue  it,  then  thto,  1  finde 
no  offence  of  thto,  therefore  1  may  vse  It.  For  strength  of 
nature  in  youth  passeth  ouer  many  excesses,  which  are 
owing  a  man  till  hto  age.  Dlscerne  of  the  comming  on  of 
years,  and  thinks  not  to  doe  the  same  things  still.  Beware 
of  any  suddaine  change  In  any  great  point  of  diet,  and  if 
necessity  Inforce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it.  To  be  IVee  minded  and 
cbeareftilly  disposed  at  houres  of  meate,  and  of  sleepe,  and 
of  exerctoe,  to  the  best  precept  of  long  lasting.    If  you  fly 

Cbyskke  in  health  altogether,  it  will  bee  too  strange  to  ^our 
ody  when  you  shall  need  it.  If  you  make  it  too  familiar  it 
wil  work  no  extraordinary  eflect  when  sicknes  commeth. 
Despise  no  new  accident  in  the  body  but  sake  opinion  of  it. 
Ill  sicknesse  respect  health  principally,  and  in  health  action. 
For  those  that  put  their  bodyee  to  endure  in  health,  may  in 
most  sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharps,  be  cured  onely 
with  diet  and  tendring.  Fhysitisns  are  some  of  them  so 
pleasing  and  comfortable  to  the  humours  of  the  pattont,  as 
they  presse  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease :  and  some  other 
are  so  regular  in  proceeding  according  to  art,  for  the  OMcase, 
as  they  respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Take  one  of  a  middle  temper,  or  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  compound  two  of  both  sortes,  and  forget  not  to  call  as 
well  the  best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as  the  best  reputed 
offorbtolhculty. 

OF  BONOCa  AND  aBPVTATlOV. 

The  winning  of  honor  is  but  the  reuealing  of  a  man's  ver- 
tue  and  worth  without  dtoad vantage,  for  some  in  tbeir  actions 
doe  all^ct  honour  and  reputation,  which  sorts  of  men  are 
commonly  much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  litle  admired:  and 
tome  darken  their  vertue  in  the  shew  of  it,  so  as  they  be 
vnder-valued  in  opinion.    If  a  man  performe  that  which 


bath  B«i  baaa  aaaaplad  bafora,or 


content  enery  fttctlon  or  combination  of  people,  the  Mvakka 
wW  be  the  fhller.  Amaa  toanUlhatbandofhtohoM>rthaC 
entreth  into  any  action  the  foHInc  wheria  may  lUN^aoa 
him  more,  then  the  carrying  of  H  through  can  honor  hiia. 
Dtocreat  foUowert  help  much  to  reputaUon.  Eavy  which  to 
the  canker  of  honor  to  beat  extingutohed  by  declaring  a  mana 
selfo  in  hto  endes,  rather  to  saaka  aserlte  than  fhme,  and  by 
attrlbuUng  a  mans  soccaitet  rather  to  deoiae  proaidaaca 
and  felidty,  then  to  hto  vertue  or  polky. 

The  tma  Marshaling  of  the  degrees  of  Sooafaina  Hoaaw 
are  thaae.  In  the  first  place  ara  **  Conditorat,*'  foand«m  ot 
ttatet.  In  the  teooad  place  ara  "Legtolator«i."Law-ghiart» 
which  are  alto  called  tecond  foandert,  or  **  Perpetui  princl- 
pet,"  becaaae  they  gooani  by  their  ordiaancaa  after  they  ana 
gone.  In  the  third  place  are  Llberatoret,snehaacaaipoai»4a 
the  long  miseries  of  dutt  wars,  or  deUver  their  ceuntriea 
from  servhude  of  straaftrt  or  tyraau.  In  the  fourth  placa 
are  "  nropagatoree,'*  or  **  propugnatoret  imperii,'*  such  aa  ia 
honorable  wars  hiUrge  their  territories,  or  make  NoWe  de- 
fence  against  Innadert.  Aad  in  the  last  place  are  **  Patraa 
patrhe,*^  whkh  ralgne  Justly,  and  make  the  timet  good 
wherein  they  Une.  Degrees  of  honour  in  rabiectes  arellrtt 
*Tarticipet  curarum,"  those  upon  whom  princes  do  discharge 
the  greatest  weight  of  their  ailMres,  their  Right  hands  (as 
we  caU  them.)  The  next  are  **  Duces  belli,"  great  leadeia, 
rach  as  are  PrhKes  Ueutenantes,  aad  do  them  notable  ser- 
vices In  the  warres.  The  third  are  •^Gratlosi,"  fhooritea, 
such  as  exceed  not  thto  scantling  to  ha  sotape  to  the  Save- 
ralgae,  and  harmlet  to  the  people.  And  theftMrth*«Nagotyn 
paret,"  rach  at  have  great  place  voder  Prlaoat,  aad  aaacMa 
their  places  with  safiiciency. 

or  raonoa. 
Many  have  a  newe  wtoedome  indeed,  a  ftmd  opteioa: 
That  for  a  prince  to  goueme  hto  esUte,  or  for  a  great  persos 
to  govern  hto  proMcdings  according  to  the  respects  <^  Fae- 
tions,  to  the  princlpaU  part  of  policy.  Whereas  contrariwtoe* 
the  chiefest  wtoedome  to  eyther  fai  oHeriag  these  thints 
whkh  are  generaU,  and  wheria  men  of  several  ftMstloaa  do 
neuertheles  agree,  or  In  dealing  with  correspondence  to  par- 
ticular persoBS  one  by  one.  But  I  sav  not  that  the  coasidera- 
tion  of  Factions  to  to  be  neglected.  Meane  men  must  adheare, 
but  great  men  that  haue  strength  in  themselues  were  better 
to  maintaine  themselves  indiflbrent  and  neutral,  yet  eaea 
In  beginners  to  adheare  so  moderately,  as  hee  be  a  man  of 
the  one  foctlon,  which  to  passablest  with  the  other,  commonly 

eveth  best  wsy.  The  lower  and  weaker  fttctlon  to  the  firmer 
conjunction.  When  one  of  the  foctions  to  extinguished, 
the  remaining  subdiuideth,  which  to  good  for  a  second.  It  to 
commonly  scene,  that  men  once  placed,  take  In  with  the  con- 
trary foction  to  that  by  which  they  enter.  The  traitor  in 
foctfons  lightly  goeth  away  with  It.  for  when  matters  hava 
stuck  long  in  bJtoncing,  the  winning  of  some  one  maa  caat- 
eth  them,  and  he  getteth  al  the  thanks. 

OF  naoociATWo. 

It  to  generally  better  to  desle  by  speech  then  by  letter,  aad 
by  the  medtotion  of  a  third  then  by  a  mans  selfo.  Letters 
are  good  when  a  man  would  draw  an  aunswere  bv  Letter 
backe  againe,  or  when  it  may  serue  for  a  mans  iustificatlon 
sfterwards  to  produce  hto  owns  Letter.  To  deale  in  person 
to  good  when  a  mans  face  breedes  regard,  as  commonly  with 
inforiors.  In  choyce  of  instrumentes  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  playner  sort  that  are  like  to  doe  that  that  to  com- 
mitted  to  them,  and  to  report  backe  agaiae  AithftiUy  the 
snccesse,  then  those  that  are  cunning  to  contriue  out  of 
other  men's  buslnes  somewhat  to  grace  themselues,  and  wia 
help  the  matter  In  reporte  for  satisfactions  sake. 

It  to  better  to  sounds  a  person  with  whom  one  denies  a  far 
off;  then  to  foil  vpon  the  point  at  first,  except  you  Bsean  to 
surprise  biro  by  some  nhort  question.  It  to  better  dealing 
with  men  in  appetite  then  with  those  which  sre  where  th«y 
would  be.  If  a  roan  deale  with  another  vpon  conditions,  the 
start  or  first  performance  to  al,  which  a  man  cannot  reason- 
ably demaund,  except  either  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  such 
which  must  go  before,  or  etoe  a  man  can  perswade  ibe  other 
party  that  he  shni  slil  need  bim  in  some  other  thing,  or  eto 
that  he  be  counted  the  honesier  man.  All  practise  is  to  dto- 
couer  or  to  worke :  men  discouer  themselues  in  trust.  In 
passion,  at  vn wares,  and  of  necessity,  when  they  would 
haue  somewhat  dene«  and  cannot  finde  an  apt  pretext.  If 
you  would  work  any  man,  you  must  eytberknow  hto  nature 
and  foshions,  and  so  lead  bim ;  or  his  endes,  and  so  win  him  ; 
or  hto  weaknesse  or  disaduantages,and  so  awe  him,  or  those 
that  haue  Interest  in  him,  and  so  goueme  bim.  In  dealing 
with  cunning  persons  wee  nuist  euer  consider  their  ends  to 
interpret  their  speeches,  and  it  to  good  to  say  litlto  to  theai,- 
and  that  which  they  least  looke  for. 
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OF  THE  WORKS  OP  GOD  AND  MAN. 

Goo  behsM  all  tfaingB  whkh  his  kandfi  had 
made,  sod  lo  they  were  all  paasiDg  good.  But 
wkmu  mmm  tunied  him  aboat,  and  to<^  a  Tiew  of 
Ihawoiks  which  hiis  hands  had  made,  he  found 
aU  to  be  Tanitf  and  yex|tioii  of  spiiit :  wherefore, 
if  ihoa  shall  woric  in  the  wotka  fk  God,  &y  sweat 
shall  be  as  an  ointment  of  odours,  and  thy  rest  as 
Aft  sabbsLth  of  God:  then  shalt  tntvail  in  the 
sweat  d[  m  good  ecgucienoe,  and  shalt  keep  holy 
de^  ui  the  quietness  and  liberty  of  the  sweetest 
eontenpk^ians ;  but  if  thou  shalt  aspire  after  the 
gfamons  acts  of  men,  thy  woihing  shall  be  accom- 
panied with  compunction  and  strife,  and  thy  re- 
membianee  followed  with  distaste  and  a]fbiaid. 
iaga;  and  justly  doth  it  come  to  pass  towards 
thse,  O  man,  that  since  then,  which  art  God*s 
woric^  dosat  him  no  reason  in  yielding  him  welU 
pleasing  serrice,  even  tbuie  own  woite  also 
should  reward  thee  with  the  like  fruit  of  bitterness. 

OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 
*'He  hatb  done  all  ttahip  weU.'* 

Atrox  confession  and  applan8e•^  God  when 
be  crested  all  things  saw  that  eTery  thing  in  par- 
tieolar  and  all  things  in  general  were  exceeding 
good ;  God,  the  Word,  in  the  miracles  which  he 
wrought,  (now  eyery  miracle  is  a  new  creation, 
and  not  according  to  the  first  creation,)  would  do 
nothing  which  breathed  not  towards  men  fayour 
and  bounty:  Moses  wrought  miracles,  and 
seourged  the  Egyptians  with  many  plagues : 
Ellas  wrought  miracles,  and  shut  up  heaven,  that 
no  rain  should  fall  upon  the  earth;  and  again 
brought  down  from  heaven  the  fire  of  God  upon 
the  captains  and  their  bands:  Elizeus  wrought 
also,  and  called  bears  out  of  the  desert  to  devour 
young  children :  Peter  struck  Ananias,  the  sacri- 
legious hypocrite,  with  present  death ;  and  Paul, 
Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  with  blindness;  but  no 
such  thing  did  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  God  descended 
down  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  of  whom 
he  said,  "  You  know  not  of  what  spirit  you  are." 
The  spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  a  dove ;  those 
servants  of  God  were  as  the  oxen  of  God  treading 
ODt  the  com,  and  trampling  the  straw  down  under 
tiieir  feet ;  but  Jeeus  is  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  without 
wrath  or  judgments ;  all  bis  miracles  were  con- 
sommate  about  man*s  body,  as  his  doctrine  re- 
iqpected  the  sold  of  man :  the  body  of  man  need- 


eth  these  things;  snstensaee,  dofiinee  frem  <m!b^ 
wsxd  wrongs,  and  medicine;  it  was  he  that  drew^ 
a  multitode  of  fishes  into  the  nets,  that  he  mig^t 
give  unto  men  more  liberal  provision :  He  tamed 
water,  a  less  worthy  nourishment  of  man's  body, 
into  wine,  a  more  worthy,  that  glads  the  heart  of 
man :  He  sentenced  the  fig^-tree  to  wither  for  not 
doing  that  duty  whereunto  it  was  (ndained,  whidi 
is,  to  bear  firuit  for  men's  food :  He  multiplied  the 
scarcity  of  a  few  loaves  snd  fishes  to  a  sn^ciency 
to  vicuial  an  host  of  people:  He  rebuked  the 
winds  that  threatened  destruction  to  the  seafaring 
men :  He  restored  motion  to  the  lame,  light  to  tha 
blind,  speech  to  the  dumb,  health  to  the  sick, 
cleanness  to  the  leprous,  a  right  mind  to  those 
that  were  possessed,  and  life  to  the  dead.  No 
miracle  of  bis  iS  to  be  found  to  have  b^n  of  jadg^ 
ment  or  revenge,  but  all  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
and  respecting  man's  body ;  for  as  touching  riches 
hb  did  not  vouchsafe  to  do  any  miracle,  save  one 
only,  diat  tribute  might  be  given  to  CKsar. 

OF  THE  INNOCENCY  OF  THE  DOVE, 
AND  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

**T1m  Ibol  i«eelv«th  not  Uie  word  of  wMom,  «ie«pc  ttioa  df»> 
cover  to  him  wliat  be  li«Ui  in  hkaeain.*' 

To  a  man  of  a  perverse  and  corrupt  judgment 
all  instruction  or  persuasion  is  fruitless  and  con- 
temptible, which  begins  not  with  discovery  and 
laying  open  of  the  distemper  and  ill  complexion 
of  the  mind  which  is  to  be  recured,  as  a  plaster  is 
unseasonably  applied  before  the  wound  be  search- 
ed ;  for  men  of  corrupt  understanding,  that  have 
lost  all  sound  discerning  of  good  and  evil,  come 
possest  with  this  prejudicate  opinion,  that  they 
think  all  honesty  and  goodness  proceedeth  out  of 
a  simplicity  of  manners,  and  a  kind  of  want  of 
experience  and  unacquaintance  with  die  aflfairs  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  except  they  may  perceive 
that  those  things  which  are  in  their  hearts,  that 
is  to  say,  their  own  corrupt  principles,  and  the 
deepest  reaches  of  their  cunning  and  rottenness 
to  be  thoroughly  sounded,  and  knovm  to  him  that 
goes  about  to  persuade  with  them,  they  make  but 
a  play  of  the  words  of  wisdom.  Therefore  it 
behoveth  him  which  aspireth  to  a  goodness  (not 
retired  or  particular  to  himself,  but  a  fructifying 
and  begetting  goodness  which  should  draw  on 
others)  to  know  those  points,  which  be  called  in 
the  Revelation  the  deeps  of  Satan,  that  he  may 
speak  with  authority  and  true  insinuation.  Hence 
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b  the  precept,  <»Try  all  things,  and  hold  that 
which  is  good;*'  which  endureth  a  discerning 
election  out  of  an  examination  whence  nothing  at 
all  is  excluded :  out  of  the  same  fountain  ariseth 
that  direction,  '^  Be  you  wise  as  serpents  and 
innocent  as  doyes/'  There  are  neither  teeth  nor 
stings,  nor  yenom,  nor  wreaths  and  folds  of  ser- 
pents, which  ought  not  to  he  all  known,  and,  as 
far  as  examination  doth  lead,  tried:  neither  let 
any  man  here  fear  infection  or  pollution,  for  the 
son  entereth  into  sinks  and  is  not  defiled ;  neither 
let  any  man  think  that  herein  he  tempteth  God, 
for  his  diligence  and  generality  of  examination  is 
commanded,  and  God  is  sufficient  to  preserve  you 
immaculate  and  pure. 

OF  THE  EXALTATION  OF  CHARITY. 

''If  I  have  rejoiced  at  tbe  overthrow  of  him  that  hated  me, 
or  took  pleasure  when  adversity  did  befliU  him.*' 

The  detestation  or  renouncing  of  Job.  For  a 
man  to  love  again  where  he  is  loved,  it  is  the 
charity  of  publicans  contracted  by  mutual  profit 
and  good  offices ;  but  to  love  a  man's  enemies  is 
one  of  the  cunningest  points  of  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  divine  nature.  But  yet 
again,  of  this  charity  there  be  divers  degrees; 
whereof  the  first  is,  tp  pardon  our  enemies  when 
they  repent :  of  which  charity  there  is  a  shadow 
and  image,  even  in  noble  beasts ;  for  of  lions,  it 
is  a  received  opinion  that  their  fury  and  fierceness 
ceaseth  towards  any  thing  that  yieldeth  and  pros- 
trateth  itself.  The  second  degree  is,  to  pardon  our 
enemies,  though  they  persist,  and  without  satis- 
£actions  and  submissions.  The  third  degree  is, 
not  only  to  pardon  and  forgive,  and  forbear  our 
enemies,  but  to  deserve  well  of  them,  and  to  do 
them  good :  but  all  these  three  degrees  either  have 
ot  may  have  in  them  a  certain  bravery  and  great- 
ness of  the  mind  rather  than  pure  charity ;  for 
when  a  man  perceiveth  virtue  to  proceed  and  flow 
from  himself,  it  is  possible  that  he  is  puffed  up  and 
takes  contentment  rather  in  the  fruit  of  his  own 
virtue  than  in  the  good  of  his  neighbours ;  but  if 
any  evil  overtake  the  enemy  from  any  other  coast 
tiian  from  thyself,  and  thou  in  the  inwardest  mo- 
tions of  thy  heart  be  grieved  and  compassionate, 
and  dost  nowagrs  insult,  as  if  thy  days  of  right 
and  revenge  were  at  the  last  come;  this  I 
interpret  to  be  the  height  and  exaltation  of 
charity. 

OF  THE  MODERATION  OF  CARES. 

**  SoAelttBt  fi>r  tbe  day  ia  tbe  evU  tbereoC" 

Thirk  ought  to  he  a  measure  in  woridly  cares, 
otherwise  they  are  both  unprofitable,  as  those 
which  oppress  the  mind  and  astonish  the  judgment, 
and  profene,  as  those  which  savour  of  a  mind  which 
promiseth  to  itself  a  certain  perpetuity  in  the  things 
of  this  worid ;  for  we  oogfat  to  be  <Uy *8  men  and 


not  to-morrow's  men,  considering  the  shortness  of 
our  time ;  and  as  he  saith,  *«  Laying  hold  on  the 
present  day ;"  for  future  things  shall  in  their  turns 
become  presents,  therefore  the  care  of  the  present 
sufiiceth :  and  yet  moderate  cares  (whether  they 
concern  our  particular,  or  the  commonwealth,  or 
our  friends)  are  not  blamed.  But  herein  is  a  two- 
fold excess ;  the  one  when  the  chain  or  thread  of 
our  cares,  extended  and  spun  out  to  an  over  great 
length,  and  unto  times  too  far  ofi*,  as  if  we  could 
bind  tiie  divine  providence  by  our  provisions, 
which  even  with  the  heathen,  was  always  found 
to  be  a  thing  insolent  and  unlucky;  for  those 
which  did  attribute  much  to  fortune,  and  were 
ready  at  hand  to  apprehend  with  alacrity  the  pre- 
sent occasions,  have  for  the  most  part  in  their  ac- 
tions been  happy ;  but  they  who  in  a  compass, 
wisdom,  have  entered  into  a  confidence  that  they 
had  belayed  all  events,  have  for  the  most  part  en- 
countered misfortune.  The  second  excess  is, 
when  we  dwell  longer  in  our  cares  than  is  requi- 
site for  due  deliberating  or  firm  resolving;  for 
who  is  there  amongst  us  that  careth  no  more  than 
sufficeth  either  to  resolve  of  a  course  or  to  conclude 
upon  an  impossibility,  and  doth  not  still  chew  over 
the  same  things,  and  tread  a  maze  in  the  same 
thoughts,  and  vanisheth  in  them  witiiont  issue  or 
conclusion :  which  kind  of  cares  are  most  contrary 
to  all  divine  and  human  respects. 

OF  EARTHLY  HOPE. 

**  Better  is  tbe  aif bt  of  the  eye,  than  tbe  apprebenaion  of 
tbe  mind.*' 

Pure  sense  receiving  every  thing  according  to 
the  natural  impression,  makes  a  better  state  and 
government  of  the  mind,  than  these  same  imagi- 
nations and  apprehensions  of  the  mind ;  for  the 
mind  of  man  hath  this  nature  and  property  even  in 
the  gravest  and  most  settled  wits,  tiiat  from  the 
sense  of  every  particular,  it  doth  as  it  were  boond 
and  spring  forward,  and  take  hold  of  other  matters, 
foretelling  unto  itself  that  all  shall  prove  like  unto 
that  which  beateth  upon  the  present  sense ;  if  the 
sense  be  of  good,  it  easily  runs  into  an  unlimited 
hope,  and  into  a  like  fear,  when  the  sense  is  of 
evil,  according  as  is  said 

**  The  oracles  of  hopes  doth  oft  abase." 
And  that  contrary, 

**  A  froward  soothsayer  is  fear  in  doubts." 

But  yet  of  fear  there  may  be  made  some  use ; 

for  it  prepareth  patience  and  awaketh  industry, 

**  No  shape  of  ill,  comes  new  or  strange  to  me. 
All  soru  set  down,  yea,  and  prepared  be." 

But  hope  seemeth  a  thing  altogether  unprofit- 
able ;  for  to  what  end  serveth  this  conceit  of  good. 
Consider  and  note  a  littie  if  the  good  fall  out  less 
than  thou  hopest;  good  though  it  be,  yet  less  be- 
cause it  is,  it  seemeth  rather  loss  than  benefit 
through  thy  excess  of  hope;  if  the  good  prove 
equal  and  proportionable  in  event  to  thy  hope,  yet 
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the  ^flower  thereof  by  thy  hope  is  gathered ;  so  as 
when  it  oomes  the  gmce  of  it  is  gone,  and  it  seems 
msed,  and  therefore  sooner  draweth  on  satiety; 
•dmit  thy  snocese  prove  better  than  thy  hope,  it  is 
true  a  gain  seems  to  be  made :  bat  had  it  not  been 
better  to  have  gained  the  principal  by  hoping  for 
nothing,  than  the  increase  by  hoping  for  less ;  and 
this  is  the  operation  of  hope  in  good  fortunes, 
bat  in  misfortunes  it  weakeneth  all  force  and 
Tigoar  of  the  mind ;  for  neither  is  there  always 
matter  of  hope,  and  if  there  be,  yet  if  it  ^1  but 
in  part,  it  doth  wholly  overthrow  the  constancy 
and  resolution  of  the  mind ;  and  besides,  though 
it  doth  carry  us  through,  yet  it  b  a  greater  dignity 
of  ndnd  to  bear  erils  by  fortitude  and  judgment, 
tiian  by  a  kind  of  absenting  and  alienation  of  the 
mind  from  things  present  to  things  future,  for  that 
it  is  to  hope.  And  therefore  it  was  much  light- 
ness in  the  poets  to  Mn  hope  to  be  as  a  counter- 
poison  of  human  diseases,  as  to  mitigate  .and 
assuage  the  fury  and  anger  of  them,  whereas  in- 
deed it  doth  kindle  and  enrage  them,  and  eauseth 
both  doubling  of  them  and  relapses.  Notwith- 
standing we  see  ^at  the  greatest  number  of  men 
give  themselves  over  to  their  imaginations  of  hope 
and  apprehensions  of  the  mind  in  such  sort,  that 
nngrateful  towards  things  past,  and  in  a  manner 
unmindful  of  things  present,  as  if  they  were  ever 
children  and  beginners,  thoy  are  still  in  longing 
for  things  to  come.  «*I  saw  all  men  walking 
under  the  sun,  resort  and  gather  to  the  second 
person,  which  was  afterwards  to  succeed :  this  is 
an  evil  disease,  and  a  great  idleness  of  the  mind.' 

But  perhaps  you  will  ask  the  question.  Whether 
it  be  not  better,  when  things  stand  in  doubtful 
terms,  to  presume  the  best,  and  rather  hope  well 
^an  distrust;  especially  seeing  that  hope  doth 
cause  a  greater  tranquillity  of  mind  1 

Surely  I  do  judge  a  state  of  mind  which  in  all 
doubtful  expectations  is  settled  and  floateth  not; 
and  doth  this  out  of  a  good  government  and  com- 
position of  the  affections,  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
supporters  of  man's  life :  but  that  assurance  and 
repose  of  the  mind,  which  only  rides  at  anchor 
upon  hope,  I  do  reject  as  wavering  and  weak; 
not  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  foresee  and  presup- 
pose out  of  a  sound  and  sober  conjecture,  as  well 
the  good  as  the  evil,  that  thereby  we  may  fit  our 
actions  to  the  probabilities  and  likelihoods  of  their 
event,  so  that  this  be  a  work  of  the  understanding 
and  judgment,  with  a  due  bent  and  inclination  of 
the  affection :  but  which  of  you  hath  so  kept  his 
hopes  within  limits,  as  when  it  is  so,  that  you 
have  out  of  a  watchful  and  strong  discourse  of 
the  mind  set  down  the  better  success  to  be  in 
apparency  ihe  more  likely ;  you  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  very  muse  and  forethought  of  the  good 
to  come,  and  giving  scope  and  favour  unto  your 
mind,  to  iall  into  such  cogitations  as  into  a  plea- 
sant dream;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  the  mind 
light,  frothy,  unequal,  and  wandering;  wherefore 


all  our  hope  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  heavenly 
life  to  come :  but  here  on  earth  the  purer  our  sense 
is  from  the  infection  and  tincture  of  imagrinationy 
the  better  and  wiser  soul. 

**  The  luin  of  life  to  1UU«  doth  amount. 
And  therefore  doth  forbid  a  longer  coant." 

OF  HYPOCRITES. 

c 

**  1  demand  mercy,  and  not  lacrifiee.*' 

All  the  boasting  of  the  hypocrite  is  of  the  works 
of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  which  is  of  adoration 
and  duty  towards  Crod;  whereof  the  reason  is 
double,  both  because  such  works  have  a  greater 
pomp  and  demonstration  of  holiness,  and  also 
because  they  do  less  cross  their  affections  and 
desires ;  therefore  the  way  to  convict  hypocrites, 
is  to  send  them  from  the  works  of  sacrifice  to  the 
works  of  mercy,  whence  cometh  that  saying: 

*'This  is  pure  and  immaculate  religion  with 
God  the  Father,  to  visit  orphans  and  widows  in 
their  tribulations:"  and  that  saying,  «'He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen.'* 

Now  there  is  another  kind  of  deeper  and  more 
extravagant  hypocrisy ;  for  some,  deceiving  themr 
selves,  and  thinking  themselves  worthy  of  a  more 
near  access  and  conversation  with  God,  do  neglect 
the  duties  of  charity  towards  their  neighbour,  as 
inferior  matters,  which  did  not  indeed  cause 
originally  tho  beginning  of  a  monastical  life,  (for 
the  beginnings  were  good,)  but  brought  in  that 
excess  and  abuse  which  are  followed  after;  for  it 
is  truly  said,  «*  That  the  office  of  praying  is  a  great 
office  in  the  church:"  and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
church  that  there  be  consorts  of  men  freed  from 
the  cares  of  this  world,  who  may  with  daily  and 
devout  supplications  and  observances  solicit  the 
Divine  Majesty  for  the  causes  of  the  church.  But 
unto  this  ordinance,  that  other  hypocrisy  is  a  nigh 
neighbour;  neither  is  the  general  institution  to  be 
blamed,  but  those  spirits  which  exalt  themselves 
too  high  to  be  refrained ;  for  even  Enoch,  which 
was  said  to  walk  with  God,  did  prophesy,  as  is 
delivered  unto  us  by  Jude,  and  did  endow  the 
church  with  the  fruit  of  his  prophesy  which  he 
left:  and  John  Baptist,  unto  whom  they  did  refer 
as  to  the  author  of  a  monastical  life,  travelled  and 
exercised  much  in  the  ministry  both  of  prophesy 
and  baptizing;  for  as  to  these  others,  who  are  so 
officious  towards  God,  to  them  belongeth  that 
question, «« If  thou  do  justly  what  is  that  to  God, 
or  what  profit  doth  he  take  by  thy  hands!" 
Wherefore  the  works  of  mercy  are  they  which 
are  the  works  of  distinction,  whereby  to  find  out 
hypocrites.  But  with  heretics  it  is  contrary ;  for 
as.  hypocrites,  with  their  dissembling  holiness 
towards  God,  do  palliate  and  cover  their  injuries 
towards  men;  so  heretics,  by  their  morality  and 
honest  carriage  towards  men,  insinuate  and  make 
a  way  with  their  blasphemies  against  God, 
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OF  IMPOSTORS. 

••  WiMtlMr  we  be  trmatporud  l»  ntad  it  If  to  Oodward; 
Or  whether  we  be  lober  It  ie  to  yoaward." 

This  is  the  true  ima^  and  true  temper  of  a 
nan,  and  of  him  that  is  God's  faithful  workman ; 
his  carriage  and  oonTersation  towards  God  is  full 
ef  passion,  of  zeal,  and  of  tramisses ;  thence  pro- 
ceed groans  unspeakable,  and  exul  tings  likewise 
in  comfort,  ravishment  of  spirit  and  agonies ;  but 
contrariwise,  his  carriage  and  conversation  towards 
men  is  full  of  mildness,  sobriety,  and  appliable 
demeanour.  Hence  is  that  saying, «« I  am  become 
all  things  to  all  men,**  and  such  like.  Contrary 
it  is  with  hypocrites  and  impostors,  for  they  in  the 
church,  and  before  the  people,  set  themselves  on 
fire,  and  are  carried  as  it  were  out  of  themselves, 
and  becoming  as  men  inspired  with  holy  toies, 
they  set  heaven  and  earth  together;  but  if  a  man 
did  see  their  solitary  and  separate  meditations  and 
conversation  wh^reunto  God  is  only  privy,  he 
might,  towards  God,  find  them  not  only  cold  and 
without  virtue,  but  also  full  of  ill-nature  and 
leaven ;  <<  Sober  enough  to  God,  and  transported 
only  towards  men.'* 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  KINDS  OF  IMPOS- 

TURE. 

**  Avoid  proAwe  ■trangenefi  of  wordi,  and  oppoeitloBi  of 
^owledce  fklsely  m  ceUed.*' 
'« Avoid  fond  end  idleikUea." 
**  Let  no  man  deceive  yoa  by  high  ipeech." 

Tbbrs  are  three  forms  of  speaking,  which  are 
as  it  were  the  style  and  phrase  of  imposture :  the 
first  kind  is  of  them,  who  as  soon  as  they  have 
gotten  any  subject  or  matter  do  straight  east  it  into 
an  art,  inventing  new  terms  of  art,  reducing  all 
into  divisions  and  distinctions;  thence  drawing 
assertions  or  positions,  and  so  framing  expositions 
by  questions  and  answers.  Hence  issueth  the 
cobwebs  and  datterings  of  the  schoolmen. 

The  second  kind  is  of  them,  who  out  of  the 
vanity  of  their  wit  (as  church  poets)  do  make  and 
devise  all  variety  of  tales,  stories,  and  examples ; 
whereby  they  may  lead  men's  minds  to  a  belief, 
from  whence  did  grow  the  legends  and  infinite  fabu- 
lous inventions  and  dreams  of  the  ancient  heretics. 

The  third  kind  is  of  them,  who  fill  men's  cares 
with  mysteries,  high  parables,  allegories,  and 
illusions;  which  mystical  and  profound  form 
many  of  the  heretics  also  made  choice  of.  By 
the  first  kind  of  these,  the  capacity  and  wit  of 
man  is  fettered  and  entangled ;  by  the  second,  it 
is  trained  on  and  inveigled;  by  the  third,  it  is 
astonished  and  enchanted ;  but  by  every  of  them 
the  while  it  is  seduced  and  abused. 

OF  ATHEISM. 

**The  fool  hath  eaid  in  hit  heart  there  ie  no  God." 

First,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Scripture  saith, 

««The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  and  not  thought 

in  his  heart;"  that  is  to  say,  he  doth  not  so  fully 

think  it  in  judgment,  as  he  hath  a  good  will  to  be 


of  Hal  bdief ;  for  teeiiig  it  makes  not  for  him 
that  there  should  be  a  God,  he  doth  sedc  by  all 
means  accordingly  to  persuade  and  reaolve  him- 
self, and  studies  to  af^nn,  prove,  and  verify  it  to 
himself  as  some  theme  or  position:  all  which 
labour,  notwi^standing  that  sparkle  of  our  crea- 
tion light,  whereby  men  acknowledge  a  Deity 
bumeth  still  widiin;  and  in  vain  doth  he  strive 
utterly  to  alienate  it  or  put  it  out,  so  that  it  is  ont 
of  the  corruption  of  his  heart  and  will,  and  not 
out  of  the  natural  apprehension  of  his  brain  and 
conceit,  that  he  doth  set  down  his  opinion,  as  the 
comical  poet  saith,  ««Then  came  my  mind  to  be 
of  mine  opinion,"  as  if  himself  and  his  mind  had 
been  two  divers  things ;  ther^ore  the  atheist  hath 
rather  said,  and  held  it  in  his  heart,  than  thought 
<nr  bdieved  in  his  heart  that  there  is  no  Crod; 
secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  hath  said 
in  his  h€«rt,  and  not  spoken  it  with  his  mouth. 
But  again  you  shall  note,  that  this  smothering  of 
this  persuasion  within  the  heart  cometh  to  pass 
for  fear  of  government  and  of  speech  amcmgst 
men ;  for,  as  he  saith,  «*  To  deny  God  in  a  public 
argument  were  much,  but  in  a  familiar  conference 
were  current  enough :"  for  if  this  bridle  were  re- 
moved, there  is  no  heresy  which  would  contend 
more  to  spread  and  multiply,  and  disseminate 
itself  abroad,  than  atheism :  neither  shall  you  see 
those  men  which  are  drenched  in  this  frenzy  of 
mind  to  breathe  almost  any  thing  else,  or  to  incul- 
cate even  without  occamon  any  thing  more  than 
speech  tending  to  atheism,  as  may  appear  in  Ln- 
crecius  the  epicure,  who  makes  of  his  invectives 
against  religion  as  it  were  a  burden  or  verse  of 
return  to  all  his  other  discourses;  the  reason 
seems  to  be,  for  that  the  atheist  not  relying  amffi- 
ciently  upon  himself,  floating  in  mind  and  imsa- 
tisfied,  and  enduring  within  many  fiaintings,  and 
as  it  were  fails  of  his  opinion,  desires  by  other 
men's  opinions  agreeing  with  his,  to  be  recovered 
and  brought  again;  for  it  is  a  true  saying, 
'« Whoso  laboureth  earnestly  to  prove  an  opinion 
to  another,  himself  distrusts  it :"  thirdly,  it  is  a* 
fool  that  hath  so  said  in  his  heart,  which  is  most 
true ;  not  only  in  respect  that  he  hath  no  taste  in 
those  things  which  ue  supernatural  and  divine ; 
but 'in  respect  of  human  and  civil  wisdom:  for 
firet  of  all,  if  you  mark  the  wits  and  dispositions 
which  are  inclined  to  atheism,  you  shall  find  them 
light,  scofling,  impudent,  and  vain ;  briefly  of  such 
a  constitution  as  is  most  contrary  to  vrisdom  and 
moral  gravity. 

Secondly,  amongst  statesmen  and  politics,  those 
which  have  been  of  greatest  depths  and  compass, 
and  of  largest  and  most  universal  imderstanding, 
have  not  only  in  cunning  made  their  profit  in  seem- 
ing religious  to  the  people,  but  in  truth  have 
been  touched  with  an  inward  sense  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Deity,  as  they  which  you  shall  evermore 
note  to  have  attributed  much  to  fortune  and  pro- 
vidence. 
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CoBtnriwise,  dioM  who  ascribed  all  tiiinga  to 
V  their  own  cmming  and  praoticea,  and  to  the  imme- 
^•diate  and  apparent  causes,  and  as  the  prophet  saith, 
^Have  sacrificed  to  their  own  nets,'*  have  been 
always  but  petty  counterfeit  statesman,  and  not 
capable  of  the  greatest  actions. 

Lastly,  this  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge  of  na- 
tore,  that  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first 
entraaoe  into4t,  doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  athe- 
ism ;  bnt  on  the  other  side,  much  natural  philo- 
sophy and  wading  deep  into  it,  will  bring  about 
men's  minds  to  religion;  wherefore  atheism  every 
way  seems  to  be  combined  with  folly  and  igno- 
rance, seeing  nothing  can  can  be  more  justly  allot- 
ted to  be  the  saying  of  fools  than  this, «« lliere  is 
no  God." 

OF  HERESIES. 
**  Toa  «rr,  act  kaowlac  ilw  8erlptiur«i  nor  Um  soirer  of 

This  canon  is  the  mother  of  all  canons  against 
heresy ;  the  causes  of  error  are  two ;  the  igno- 
jance  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  ignorance  or  not 
sufficient  consideration  of  his  power ;  the  will  of 
God  is  more  revealed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  there- 
fore the  precept  is,  «*  Search  the  Scriptures ;''  the 
win  of  God  is  more  reveded  by  the  creatures,  and 
therefore  the  precept  is,  «*  Behold  and  consider  the 
creatures  :*'  so  is  Uie  fulness  of  the  power  of  God 
to  be  affirmed,  as  we  make  no  imputation  to  his 
win ;  so  is  the  goodness  of  the  will  of  God  to  be 
affirmed,  as  we  make  no  derogation  from  his 
power:  therefore  true  religion  seated  in  the  mean 
betwixt  superstition,  with  superstitious  heresies 
on  the  one  side,  and  atheism  with  profane  here- 
sies on  the  other;  superstition,  rejecting  the  light 
of  &e  Scriptures,  and  giving  itself  over  to  un- 
grounded traditions,  and  writings  doubtful  and  not 
canonical,  or  to  new  revelations,  or  to  niitrue  in- 
'  terpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  themselves  do  forge 
and  dream  many  things  of  the  will  of  God,  which 
are  strange  and  far  distant  from  the  true  sense  of 
the  Scriptures ;  but  atheism  and  theomachy  re- 
belleth  and  mutinieth  against  the  power  of  God, 
giving  no  faith  to  his  word  which  revealeth  his 
will,  upon  a  discredit  and  unbelief  of  his  power  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible.  Now,  thos^  here- 
sies which  spring  out  of  this  fountain  seem  more 
heinous  than  the  other ;  for  even  in  civil  govern- 
ments it  is  held  an  offence  in  a  higher  degree  to 
deny  the  power  and  authority  of  a  prince  than  to 
touch  his  honour  and  fame.  Of  these  heresies 
which  derogate  from  the  power  of  God,  beside  plain 
atheism,  there  are  three  degrees,  and  they  all  have 
one  and  the  same  mystery ;  for  an  antichristianity 
worketh  in  a  mystery,  that  is,  under  the  shadow 
of  good,  and  it  is  this,  to  free  and  deliver  the  will 
•of  God  from  all  imputation  and  asperision  of  evil. 
*The  first  degree  is  of  those  who  make  and  suppose 
two  principles  contrary  and  fighting  one  against 
s^the  other,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  ef  evU. 


The  second  degree  it  of  them  to  whom  the  ma- 
jesty of  God  seems  too  much  wronged,  in  setting 
up  and  ereotmg  against  him  another  adverse  and 
opposite  principle,  namely  such  a  principle  as 
should  be  active  and  affirmative,  that  is  to  say, 
cause  or  fountain  of  any  essence  or  being ;  there- 
fore rejecting  all  such  presumption,  they  do  never- 
theless bring  in  against  God  a  principd  negative 
and  privative,  that  is  a  cause  of  not  being  and  sub- 
sisting, for  they  wiU  have  it  to  be  an  inbred  pro- 
per work,  and  nature  of  the  matter  and  creature 
itself,  of  itself  to  turn  again  and  resolve  into 
confusion  and  nothing,  not  knowing  that  it  is  an 
effect  of  one  and  the  same  omnipotency  to  make 
nothing  of  somewhat  as  to  make  somewhat  of 
nothing.  The  third  degree  is,  of  those  who 
abridge  and  restrain  the  former  opinion  only  to 
those  human  a/ctions  which  partake  of  sin,  Which 
actions  they  win  have  to  depend  substantively  and 
originaUy,  and  without  any  sequel  or  subordination 
of  causes  upon  the  will,  and  make  and  set  down 
and  appoint  larger  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
than  of  hb  power,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  God's 
power,  (for  knowledge  itself  is  a  power  whereby 
he  knoweth,)  than  oif  that  by  which  he  moveth 
and  woiketh,  making  him  foreknow  some  things 
idle,  and  as  a  looker  on,  which  he  doth  not  predesti- 
nate nor  ordain :  not  unlike  to  that  devise  which 
Epicurus  brought  into  Democritus*  opinion,  to  take 
away  destiny,  and  make  way  to  fortune,  to  wit; 
the  start  and  slip  of  Attenras,  which  always  of  the 
wiser  sort  was  rejected  as  a  frivolous  shift:  bnt 
whatsoever  depends  not  of  God,  as  author  and  prin- 
ciple by  inferior  links  and  degrees,  that  must  iieeds 
bein  plaoe  of  God,  and  a  new  principle,  and  a  cer- 
tain usurping  God ;  wherefore  worthily  is  that 
opinioD  refused  as  an  indignity  and  derogation  to 
the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  most 
truly  affibrmed,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  not 
because  he  b  not  author,  but  because  not  as  of  evfl. 

OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SCRH>. 
TURES. 

**  Thou  thalt  prot««t  tbem  in  thy  Ubemaele  from  the  tradi* 
tion  ortoDfuet." 

The  contradiction  of  tongues  doth  everywhere 
meet  with  us  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  God,  there- 
fore whithersoever  thou  shall  turn  thyself  thoa 
shaltfind  no  end  of  controversies  except  thou  with- 
draw thyself  into  that  tabernacle,  llion  wilt  s^ 
it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  but  hear  and  note ;  there  was 
in  the  tabernacle  the  ark,  and  in  the  ark  the  testi- 
mony or  tables  of  the  law :  what  dost  thou  tell  me 
of  the  husk  of  the  tabernacle  without  the  kernel 
of  the  testimony :  the  tabernacle  was  ordained  for 
the  keeping  and  delivering  over  firom  hand  to 
hand  of  the  testimony.  In  like  manner  the  custodf 
and  passing  over  of  the  Scriptures  is  committed 
unto  the  church,  but  the  life  of  the  tabemaole  b 
the  testimony. 
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A  FRAGMENT.*— A-D.  1597. 


TO  THE  LORD  MOUNTJOYE. 

I  SEND  yoa  the  last  part  of  the  best  book  of  Aristotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  lordship  knoweth,. 
goeth  for  the  best  author.  But  saving  the  civil  respect  which  is  due  to  a  lecerred  estimation,  the 
man  being  a  Grecian,  and  of  a  hasty  wit,  haying  hardly  a  discerning  patience,  much  less  a  teaching 
patience,  hath  so  delivered  the  matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a  good  house-hen,  which  with* 
out  any  strangeness  will  sit  upon  pheasants'  eggs.  And  yet  perchance  some  that  shall  compare  my 
lines  with  Aristotie's  lines,  will  muse  by  what  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I  could  draw  these 
conceits  out  of  that  place.  But  I,  that  should  know  best,  do  freely  acknowledge,  that  I  had  ray  light 
from  him ;  for  where  he  gave  me  not  matter  to  perfect,  at  the  least  he  gave  me  occasion  to  invent. 
Wherein  as  I  do  him  right,  being  myself  a  man  tiiat  am  as  free  from  envying  the  dead  in  contempla- 
tion, as  from  envying  the  living  in  action  or  fortune :  so  yet  nevertheless  still  I  say,  and  I  speak  it 
mor^ largely  than  before,  that  in  perusing  the  writings  of  this  person  so  much  celebrated,  whether  it 
were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he  did  it  upon  glory  and  affectation  to  be  subtile,  as  one  that 
if  he  had  seen  his  own  conceits  clearly  and  perspicuously  delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of 
love  with  them  himself;  or  else  upon  policy,  to  keep  himself  close,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenger 
of  all  the  world,  and  had  raised  infinite  contradiction :  to  what  cause  soever  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  I  do 
not  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himself  well  of  that  he  seemeth  to  conceive ;  nor  to  be  a  master 
of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  I  for  my  part  also,  though  I  have  brought  in  a  new  manner  of 
handling  this  argument,  to  make  it  pleasant  .and  lightsome,  pretend  so  to  have  overcome  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  but  that  the  full  understanding  and  use  of  it  will  be  somewhat  dark,  and  best  pleasing 
the  taste  of  such  wits  as  are  patient  to  stay  the  digesting  and  soluting  unto  themselves  of  that  which 
is  sharp  and  subtile.  Which  was  the  cause,  joined  with  the  love  and  honour  which  I  bear  to  your 
lordship,  as  the  person  I  know  to  have  many  virtues,  and  an  excellent  order  of  them,  which  moved 
me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to  your  lordship  after  the  ancient  manner :  choosing  both  a  friend,  and 
one  to  whom  I  conceived  the  argument  was  agreeable. 


OP  THE  COLOURS  OP  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 


In  deliberatives  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil,  and  of  good  what  is  greater,  and  of 
evil  what  is  less. 

So  that  the  persuader^s  labour  is  to  make  things 
appear  good  or  evil,  and  that  in  higher  or  lower 
degree,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and 
solid  reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by 
colours,  popularities  and  circumstances,  which  are 
of  such  force,  as  they  sway  the  ordinary  judgment 
either  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a  wise  man  not  fully 
and  considerately  attending  and  pondering  the 
matter.  Besides  their  power  to  alter  the  nature 
of  the  subject  in  appearance,  and  so  to  lead  to 
error,  they  are  of  no  less  use  to  quicken  and 
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strengthen  the  opinions  and  persuasions  which 
are  true :  for  reasons  plainly  delivered,  and  always 
afler  one  manner,  especially  with  fine  and  fasti- 
dious minds,  enter  but  heavily  and  dully :  whereas 
if  they  be  varied  and  have  more  life  and  vigour 
put  into  them  by  these  forms  and  insinuations^ 
they  cause  a  stronger  apprehension,  and  many 
times  suddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  resolution. 
Lastiy,  to  make  a  true  and  safe  judgment,  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  use  and  defence  to  the  mind, 
than  the  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these 
Colours,  showing  in  what  cases  they  hold,  and  in 

•  See  tbo  <*  AdvmaeMMnt  of  Learning,"  ud  the  tnatlee- 
**I>e  AagMentis/'  vnder  the  title  Rhetoric 
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what  they  deoem :  whieh  as  it  eannot  be  done, 
bat  oot  of  tt  yeiy  uniTeraal  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  things,  so  being  perfonned,  it  so  cleareth 
man's  judgment  and  election,  as  it  is  the  less  apt 
to  slide  into  any  error. 


A  Table  of  the  Colours  or  Appearances  of  Good 
and  Evil,  and  their  degrees,  as  places  of  persua- 
sion and  dissuasion,  and  their  seTeral  fallacies 
and  the  elenches  of  them. 


May.  Sometimes  beeanse  the  natore  of  some 
kinds  is  to  be  more  equal,  and  more  indifferent,  and 
not  to  have  very  distant  degrees,  as  hath  been 
noted  in  the  warmer  climates,  the  people  are 
generally  more  wise,  but  in  the  northern  climates 
the  wits  of  chief  are  greater.  So  in  many  armies, 
if  the  matter  should  be  tried  by  duel  between  two 
champions,  the  victory  should  go  on  the  one  side, 
and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would  go  on 
the  other  side ;  for  excellencies  go  as  it  were  by 
chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a  more  certain  nature,  as 
by  discipline  in  war. 

Lastly  many  kinds  hsTe  much  refuse,  which 
countervail  that  which  they  have  excellent,  and 
therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than 
stone;  and  yet  a  diamond  is  more  precious  than 
gold. 

ni. 

**  Qaod  ad  variutem  refertor  iii«Jai  eat  qaam  qvod  ad  opiiH- 
onem.  Modut  aotem  et  probatio  ^aa  quod  ad  opinioDem 
pertlnet  hcc  eat,  quod  quia  ai  clam  putaret  fbra  ftictiiras 
non  eaaet/'l 

So  the  Epicures  say  of  the  Stoics  felicity  placed 
in  virtue ;  that  it  is  like  the  felicity  of  a  player, 
who  if  he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  ap- 
plause, he  would  straight  be  out  of  heart  and  coun- 
tenance, and  therefore  they  call  virtue  «  bonum 
theatrale."    But  of  riches  the  poet  saith ; 


**  Coi  eatene  paitea  vel  aeets  aaeuiidaa  OBanliaiter  daltemat, 
cum  alBfiilv  prhicipatam  aibi  vindiceDt,  meUor  reliquia 
▼idetor.  Nam  primaa  qnnque  ex  xelo  Tidetur  aumere, 
a«c«ind^  autem  ex  vero  et  mertto  Uibuere."* 

So  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  sect  of  Aca^ 
demies,  which  suspended  all  asseveration,  for  to  be 
the  best :  for,  saiUi  be,  ask  a  Stoic  which  philo- 
sophy is  true,  he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  ask 
him  which  approacheth  next  the  truth,  he  will 
confess  the  Academics.  So  deal  with  the  Epi- 
cure, that  will  scant  endure  the  Stoic  to  be  in  sight 
of  him,  so  soon  as  he  hath  placed  himself,  he  will 
place  the  Academics  next  him. 

So  if  a  prince  took  divers  competitors  to  a  place, 
and  examined  them  severally,  whom  next  them- 
selves they  would  rarest  commend,  it  were  like 
the  ablest  man  should  have  the  most  second  voices. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  respect 
of  envy,  for  men  are  accustomed  after  themselves 
and  their  own  faction,  to  incline  unto  them  which 
are  softest,  and  are  least  in  their  way,  in  despite 
and  derogation  of  them,  that  hold  them  hardest  to 
it  So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  pre-emi- 
nence is  a  sig^  of  enervation  and  weakness. 

n. 

**Cujn8  excellentia  Tel  exauperantia  nelior,  id  toto  genere 
meUua."t 

AppEftTAiNiNO  to  this  are  the  forms :  «<  Let  us 
not  wander  in  generalities :  Let  us  compare  parti- 
cular with  particular,"  &c.  This  appearance, 
though  it  seem  of  strength,  and  rather  logical  than 
rhetorical  yet  is  very  oft  a  fallax. 

Sometime  because  some  things  are  in  kind  very 

casual,  Vhich  if  they  escape,  prove  excellent,  so 

tiiat  the  kind  is  inferior,  because  it  is  so  subject 

to  peril,  but  that  which  is  excellent  being  proved 

is  superior,  as  the  blossom  of  March  and  the 

blossom  of  May,  whereof  the  French  verse  goeth : 

**  Burgeon  de  Mara,  enflina  de  Parte, 
8i  un  eachape,  U  en  Taut  dix." 

So  that  the  blossom  of  May  is  generally  better 
than  the  blossom  of  March,  and  yet  the  best  blos- 
som of  March  is  better  than  tho  best  blossom  of 

•  **  Since  all  partiea  or  aeeta  challenge  the  pre-eminence 
of  tbe  flrat  place  to  tbemaelTca,  that  to  which  aU  the  reat 
with  one  eonaent  give  the  aecond  place,  aeema  to  be  better 
than  the  othera :  (or  ererj  one  aeems  to  take  the  flrat  place 
Otttofaelf-zealbuttogivetheaecoudwhereitiareaUydue.'*    «*Mi«M*«tci»  w  vhwiuu  :  umwc 

f  **That  kind  la  altogether  beat,  whoae  exceUence  or  pre-    which  belonga  to  opinion  la  thia :   It  ia  that  whieh  a  maap 
tmhMttce  ie  beet."  I  would  not  do,  if  he  thought  it  would  not  be  knowa.*' 

Vol.  L— 10  G 


**  Populua  me  aibiiat, 
At  mihi  plaudo." 
And  of  pleasure, 

**GraUBublmo 
Gandia  corde  premena,  Tultu  aimulante  pudorem." 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  somewhat  subtile^ 
though  the  answer  to  the  example  be  ready,  for 
virtue  is  not  chosen  **  propter  auram  popularem.'' 
But  contrariwise, /« maxime  omnium  teipsum  reve- 
rere,"  so  as  a  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in 
»•  solitudine,"  and  not  only  in  "  theatre,"  though 
percase  it  will  be  more  strong  by  glory  and  fame^ 
as  an  heat  which  is  doubled  by  reflection ;  but 
that  denieth  the  supposition,  it  doth  not  reprehend 
the  fallax,  whereof  the  reprehension  is :  Allow 
that  virtue,  (such  as  is  joined  with  labour  and 
conflict,)  would  not  be  chosen  but  for  fame  and 
opinion,  yet  it  followeth  not,  that  the  chief  motive 
of  the  election  should  not  be  real  and  for  itself,  for 
fame  may  be  only  *<  causa  impulsiva,"  and  not 
*<  causa  constituens,  or  efficiens."  As  if  there 
were  two  horses,  and  the  one  would  do  better  with- 
out the  spur  than  the  other :  but  again,  the  other 
with  the  spur  would  far  exceed  the  doing  of  the 
former,  giving  him  the  spur  also :  yet  the  latter  will 
be  judged  to  be  the  better  horse.  And  the  form  as 
to  say,  •«  Tush,  the  life  of  this  horse  is  but  in  the 
spur,"  will  not  serve  as  to  a  wise  judgment ;  for 
since  the  ordinary  instrument  of  horsemanship  is 
the  spur,  and  that  it  is  no  manner  of  impediment, 
nor  burden,  the  horse  is  not  to  be  accounted  the 

t  *'  That  which  hath  a  relation  to  truth  ia  greater  than  that 
which  refera  to  opinion  :  but  the  meaaure  and  trial  of  that 
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km  t>f ,  wliidi  wfll  not  <]o  well  without  ifae  qmr, 
Ib^iit  n!fii6f  tbo  otfivr  is  to  bo  mucoiiod  ft  dcuosoyy 
ten  a  lirtae:  to  glory  and  honour  aie  tiie  apnn 
to  Tirtae:  and  altiioiigh  Tirtiie  would  languish 
without  them,  yet  since  they  be  always  at  hand  to 
attend  yiitae,  Tirtae  is  not  to  be  said  the  less  chosen 
Ibr  itself,  because  itneedeth  the  spur  of  ftme  and 
reputation :  and  tlierefore  that  position,  ••notaejns 
rei  quod  propter  opinionem  et  non  propterreritatem 
oHghur,  h»c  est ;  quod  qnis  si,  ckm  putaret  fore, 
fboturuB  non  esset,**  is  reprehended. 

IV. 

**  Qaod  rem  Integrmm  genrat  bonam,  quod  •Ina  rec«iittt  eit 
■Alnm.    NmaiMreetpttrBBoafoneJiiBpolMitiegtBagMt, 
[  petentiaaatem  bonum."* 

Hereof  ifisop  framed  the  fable  of  the  two  firogs 
that  consulted  together  in  the  time  of  drought, 
when  many  plashes  that  they  had  repaired  to  were 
dry,  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  one  propounded 
to  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  because  it  was  like 
the  water  would  not  fail  Uiere;  but  the  other 
answered,  yea,  but  if  it  do  fail,  how  shall  we  get 
np  again.  And  the  reason  is,  that  human  actions 
are  so  uncertain  and  subject  to  perils,  as  that 
seemeth  the  best  course  which  hath  most  passages 
out  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  persuasion,  the 
forms  are,  you  shall  engage  yourself,  on  the  other 
side,  «<  tantum,  quantum  Toles,  sumes  ex  fortuna,*' 
&c.  you  shall  keep  the  matter  in  your  own  hand. 
The  reprehension  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and  re- 
solving in  all  actions  is  necessary.  For  as  he 
■aith  well,  not  to  resoWe,  is  to  resolve,  and  many 
times  it  breeds  as  many  necessities,  and  engageth 
as  fiir  in  some  other  sort,  as  to  resolve.  So  it  is  but 
tlie  covetous  man's  disease,  translated  into  power ; 
Ibr  the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing,  because 
he  will  have  his  full  store  and  possibility  to  enjoy 
the  more ;  so  by  this  reason,  a  man  should  execute 
nothing,  because  he  should  be  still  indifferent, 
and  at  liberty  to  execute  any  thing.  Besides 
•eoessity  and  this  same  ''jacta  est  alea,"  hath 
inany  times  an  advantage,  because  it  awaketh 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  strengtheneth  endea- 
roar,  <«c«teii8  paret  necessitate  certe  superiores 
istis." 


**  Qaod  ez  plurilmt  eonitat  et  divisibfllbae,  eat  maJtu  qaam 
qaod  ei  pauctoriboe  et  mafia  anum ;  nam  omnia  per  partea 
eonaiderata  majnra  Tldentur,  quare  et  pluralitaa  partlum 
mafnitildinem  prn  ae  fert :  fortiua  antem  operatur  plurali- 
taa partlom  ai  ordo  abait,  nam  inducit  aimilitttdinem  iafinltl, 
et  impedit  comprehenaionem.'*t 

This  colour  seemeth  palpable,  for  it  is  not  plu- 
rality of  parte,  without  majority  of  parts,  that  mak- 

*  **  That  which  keepa  a  matter  aafb  and  entire  ia  rood ;  bnt 
what  ia  deatitute  and  ooprovided  of  retreat  ia  bad ;  for 
whereaa  all  ability  of  acting  ia  good,  not  to  be  able  to  wlth- 
'4mw  one*a  aelfia  a  kind  of  impotency." 

f  **  That  which  eonaiata  of  more  |>aru  and  thoae  diviaible,  ia 
greater,  and  more  one  than  what  ia  made  np  of  fewer ;  for 
aU  thiaga  when  they  are  looked  upon  piecemeal  aeem 
.greater ;  when  alao  a  plurality  of  parta  make  a  ahow  of  bulk 
•conalderable,  which  a  plurality  of  paru  aflfecu  more  atronglT, 
If  they  be  in  no  certain  order ;  for  it  then  reaemblea  an  IaA- 
Blt/,  and  hindera  the  comprehending  of  them." 


crth  iie  totel  giettart  yM  wftiislsn,  it  iHM 
ovriea  the  mind  away,  yea*  it  deosiveth  the  Moaa; 
as  it  Beemelh  to  theeye  «  riioiter  diMaaoe  of  waft 
if  it  he  all  dead,  and  ooutinuad,  Aan  if  it  lisve  tnas 
or  buildings,  or  any  other  mailES,  whereby  tfie  eye 
may  divide  it.  So  when  a  great  moneyed  man  hadi 
divided  his  chests,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he  seem- 
eth to  himself  richer  than  he  was,  and  therefore  a 
way  to  amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it  and  to 
make  anatomy  of  it  in  several  parte,  and  to  exa- 
mine it  according  te  several  circimistances.  And 
this  maketh  the  greater  show  if  it  be  done  without 
order,  for  confusion  maketh  things  muster  more; 
and  besides,  what  is  set  down  by  order  and  divi- 
sion, doth  demonstrate  that  nothing  is  left  out 
or  omitted,  but  all  is  there;  whereas  if  it  be 
without  order,  both  the  mind  comprehendeth  less 
that  which  is  set  down ;  and  besides,  it  leaveth 
a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is  ex- 


This  colour  deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  tiiat 
is  to  be  persuaded,  do  of  itself  over-conceive,  or 
prejudge  of  the  greatness  of  any  thing;  for  then 
the  breaking  of  it  will  make  it  seem  less,  because 
it  maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  truth : 
and  therefore  if  a  man  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  the 
time  will  seem  longer  without  a  clock  orhourglasst 
than  with  it ;  for  Uie  mind  doth  value  every  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sum  up  the 
momente  than  divide  the  day.  So  in  a  dead  plain 
the  way  seemeth  longer,  because  the  eye  hath 
preconceived  it  shorter  than  the  truth,  and  the 
frustrating  of  that  maketh  it  seem  longer  than  the 
truth.  Therefore  if  asy  man  have  an  over-great 
opinion  of  any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by 
breaking  it  into  several  considerations  he  shall 
make  it  seem  greater  to  him,  he  wiU  be  deceived ; 
and  therefore  in  such  cases  it  is  not  safe  to  divide, 
but  to  extol  the  entire,  still  in  general.  Another 
case  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth  is,  when  the 
matter  broken  or  divided  is  not  comprehended  by 
the  sense  or  mind  at  once,  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tracting or  scattering  of  it ;  and  being  entire  and  not 
divided,  is  comprehended ;  as  an  hundred  pounds 
in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  show  more  than  in  one 
gross  heap,  so  as  the  heaps  be  all  upon  one  table 
to  be  seen  at  once,  otherwise  not ;  as  flowers  grow- 
ing scattered  in  divers  beds  will  show  mcnre  than 
if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  so  as  all  thoee  beds 
be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objecto  to  view  at 
once,  otherwise  not :  and  therefore  men,  whose 
living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are  commonly 
counted  greater  landed  than  those  whose  livings 
are  dispersed,  though  it  be  more,  because  of  the 
notice  and  compr^ension.  A  third  case  wherein 
this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  so  properiy  a 
case  of  reprehension,  as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  being 
in  effect  as  large  as  the  colour  itself;  and  that  is, 
*«omnis  compositio  indigentis  cujusdam  videtur 
esse  particeps,*'  because  if  one  thing  would  serve 
the  turn,  it  were  ever  best,  but  the  defect  and  im- 
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vp ;  as  it  is  atidf  ^  Biartha,  M artkat 
\  ad  plukM,  owna  aoftcit.*'    So  likewise 
Iwwopea  iBeop  ftaned  die  fable^of  tlie  fox  and 
the  cat;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a  number 
of  shiAflraBd  denoes  he  had  to  get  firam  the  heands, 
and  the  eat  said  she  had  but  one,  which  was  to 
«liinb  a^tree,  which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than 
all  the  rest ;  whereof  the  proTerfo  grew,  •<  Multa 
iMvit  Tiilpes,  sed  felis  unum  magnum."    And  in 
Hhe  moral  of  this  fable  it  eomes  likewise  to  pass, 
that  a  good  sure  firiend  is  a  better  help  at  a  pinch 
Jbaa  all  the  stratagems  and  policies  of  a  man's 
•own  wit.    So  it  falleth  out  to  be  a  common  error 
ia  negotiating,  whereas  men  have  muiy  reasons  to 
iaduee  or  persuade,  tiiej  strive  commcmly  to  utter 
and  use  them  all  at  onoe,  which  weakeneth  them. 
For  it  aigueth,  as  was  said,  a  neediness  in  every 
*of  the  reasons,  by  itself,  as  if  one  did  not  trust  to 
.any  of  them,  but  fled  from  ono  to  another,  helping 
himself  only  with  that :  «« Et  que  non  prosunt  sin- 
:gu^  multa  juvant."    Indeed  in  a  set  speech  in  an 
•assembly,  it  is  expected  a  man  should  use  all  his 
leasoBS  in  the  case  he  handleth,  but  in  private 
persuasions  it  is  always  a  great  error.     A  fourth 
case  wherein  ih\s  colour  may  be  reprehended,  is 
in  respect  of  that  same  '<  vis  units  fortior,"  ac- 
cording to  the  tale  of  the  French  king,  that  when 
the  emperor's  ambassador  had  recited  his  master's 
-style  at  large,  which  oonsisteth  of  many  countries 
and  dominions ;  the  French  king  willed  his  ohan<« 
eellor,  or  other  minister,  to  repeat  and  say  over 
France  as  many  times  as  the  other  had  recited 
"the  several  dominions ;  intending  it  was  equiva- 
lent with  them  all,  and  besides  more  ccumpacted 
and  unhed.    Hiere  is  also  appertaining  to  this 
colour  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing 
doth  help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  show  of  mag- 
nitude unto  it,  but  a  note  of  excellency  and  rarity ; 
whereof  the  forms  are.  Where  shall  you  find 
such  a  concurrence ;  Great  but  not  complete;  for 
it  seems  a  less  work  of  nature  or  fortune,  to  make 
any  thing  in  his  kind  greater  than  ordinary,  than 
to  make  a  strange  composition.    Yet  if  it  be  nar- 
rowly considered,  this  colour  will  be  reprehended 
or  encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in 
compositions  a  IsJaad  of  poverty,  or  at  least  a  casu- 
alty or  jeopardy ;  for  from  that  which  is  excellent 
in  greatness,  somewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may 
be  decay,  and  yet  sufficiency  left;  but  from  that 
which  hath  his  price  in  composition,  if  you  take 
away  any  thing,  orai^  part  do  fail,  all  is  disgrace. 

VI. 

**Caj«i  prhratlo  bona,  mmlmn  ;  cqjiu  priTatio  mala, 


Tm  fbrms  to  make  it  conceived,  ^t  that  was 
evil  which  is  changed  for  the  better,  are.  He  that 

•  **That  wboM  privatioii  (or  the  want  of  wMota)  la  food,  is 
in  iueir  ovil :  tbat  wbose  privaUoii  (or  the  want  whereof) 
%  n  eviU  tt  IB  iieeir  good/' 


isinh^diiyLsthefsisnoolherheBrsn.  ^Stit^ 
qoeieus.''  Aooms  were  good  till  bread  waf 
found,  Ue,  And  of  the  ether  side,  the  foEima 
to  mtke  it  eenoeived,  that  that  was  good  whidi 
was  changed  for  the  worse,  are,  ^Bona  magis 
carendo  quam  fruendo  sentnuns:  Bona  a  teigo 
formosissiraa;"  Good  things  never  appear  in  their 
fall  beauty,  till  they  turn  their  back  and  be  going 
away,  &c. 

llie  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  that  the  good 
or  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed  good 
or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simfdy. 
So  that  if  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  ike 
former  condition  was  evil,  but  less  good ;  for  the 
flower  or  blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the 
remove  of  it  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  com- 
parative good.  So  in  the  tale  of  ^sop,  when  the 
old  fainting  man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  cast  down 
his  burden  and  called  for  Death ;  and  when  Death 
came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  said,  it  was  for 
nothing  but  to  help  him  up  with  his  burden  again : 
it  doth  not  fdlow,  that  because  Death,  which  was 
the  privation  of  the  burden,  was  ill,  tfierefore  the 
burden  was  good.  And  in  this  part,  the  ordinary 
form  of «'  malum  necessarium"  aptly  reprehendeth 
this  colour,  for  *<  privatio  mali  necessarii  est  mala," 
and  yet  that  doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
cessary evil,  but  it  is  evil. 

Again  it  cometh  sometimes  to  pass,  tiiat  there 
is  an  equality  in  the  change  of  privation,  and  as  it 
were  a  <« dilemma  boni,"  or  a  «•  dilemma  mali:" 
so  that  the  corrupdon  of  the  one  good,  is  a  gene- 
ration of  the  other.  '« Sorti  pater  aequus  utrique 
est :"  and  contrary,  the  remedy  of  the  one  evil  is 
the  occasion  and  commencement  of  another,  as  in 
Scylla  wad  Charyhdis. 

vn. 

**  duod  bono  rkinum,  bonnm ;  qood  a  bono  remocnn, 
inaliim."f 

Such  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  con- 
trary, and  distant  in  nature  and  quality,  are  also 
severed  and  disjoined  in  place ;  and  things  like 
and  consenting  in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it 
were  quartered  together :  for,  partly  in  regard  of 
the  nature  to  spread,  multiply,  and  infect  in  simi- 
litude ;  and  partly  in  regard  of  the  nature  to 
break,  expel,  and  alter  that  which  is  disagreeable 
and  contrary,  most  things  do  either  associate,  and 
draw  near  to  themselves  the  like,  or  at  least  assi- 
milate to  themselves  that  which  approacheth 
near  them,  and  do  also  drive  away,'  chase  and 
exterminate  their  contraries.  And  that  is  the 
reason  commonly  yielded,  why  the  middle  region 
of  the  air  should  be  coldest,  because  the  sun  and 
stars  are  either  hot  by  direct  beams,  or  by  reflec- 
tion. The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  region, 
the  reflected  beams  from  the  earth  and  seas  heat 
the  lower  region.    That  which  is  in  the  midst, 

f  •'What  la  nMT to  food.  Is  good;  wbatle  at  a  dlAsnes 
from  good,  is  eril," 
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being  far&est  distant  in  place  from  these  two 
xenons  of  heat,  are  most  distant  in  nature,  that  is, 
eoldest;  which  Is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot  ««per 
antiperistasin,*'  that  is,  environing  by  contraries : 
which  was  pleasantly  taken  hold  of  by  him  that 
said,  that  an  honest  man,  in  these  days,  most  needs 
be  more  honest  than  in  ages  heretofore,  ^  propter 
antiperistasin,"  beoaose  the  shotting  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  contraries,  mast  needs  make  the  honesty 
stronger  and  more  compact  in  itself. 

The  reprehension  of  this  coloor  is :  first,  many 
things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind  do  as  it  were  in- 
gross  to  themselres  all,  and  leave  that  which  is 
next  them  most  destitute :  as  the  shoots  or  under- 
wood, that  grow  near  a  great  and  spread  tree,  is 
the  most  pined  and  shrubby  wood  of  the  field, 
because  the  great  tree  doth  deprive  and  deceive 
them  of  sap  and  nourishment ;  so  he  saith  well, 
«« divitus  servi  maxime  servi ;"  and  the  comparison 
was  pleasant  of  him,  that  compared  courtiers  at- 
tendant in  the  courts  of  princes  without  great  place 
or  office,  to  fasting-days,  which  were  next  the 
holydays,  but  otherwise  were  the  leanest  days  in 
all  the  week. 

Another  reprehension  is,  that  things  of  great- 
ness and  predominancy,  thpugh  they  do  not  ex- 
tenuate the  things  adjoining  in  substance,  yet 
they  drown  them  and  obscure  them  in  show 
and  appearance;  and  therefore  the  astronomers 
say.  That  whereas  in  all  other  planets  conjunction 
is  the  perfectest  amity ;  the  sun  contrariwise  is 
good  by  aspect,  but  evil  by  conjunction. 

A  third  reprehension  is,  because  evil  approach- 
eth  to  grood  sometimes  for  concealment,  sometimes 
for  protection;  and  good  to  evil  for  conversion 
and  reformation.  So  hypocrisy  draweth  near  to 
religion  for  coverts  and  hiding  itself;  *<  siepe  latet 
vitium  proximitate  boni:'*  and  sanctuary-men, 
which  were  commonly  inordinate  men  and  male- 
factors, were  wont  to  be  nearest  to  priests  and 
prelates,  and  holy  men ;  for  the  majesty  of  good 
things  is  such,  as  the  confines  of  them  are  revered, 
On  the  other  side,  our  Saviour,  charged  with 
nearness  of  publicans  and  rioters,  said,  **The 
physician  approacheth  the  sick  rather  than  the 
whole." 

vm. 

'*Q«od  qnto  culpa  sua  contraxit,  m^aa  malam,  quod  ab 
extemia  imponitur,  minus  malum."* 

The  reason  is,  because  the  sting  and  remorse 
of  the  mind  accusing  itself  doubleth  all  adversity : 
contrariwise,  the  considering  and  recording  in- 
wardly, that  a  man  is  clear  and  free  firom  fault 
and  just  imputation,  doth  attempter  outward 
calamities.  For  if  the  evil  be  in  the  sense,  and 
in  the  conscience  both,  there  is  a  gemination 
of  it;  but  if  evil  be  in  the  one,  and  comfort  in 

*  **  Tbat  which  a  man  hath  procured  by  his  own  defhult 
Is  a  greater  mtschlef,  (or  evil  i)  that  which  Is  laid  on  him  by 
ochen  Is  a  leseer  evil.** 


the  o^er,  it  is  a  kind  of  compensation :  so  die 
poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  most  passionate 
lamentations,  and  those  diat  forerun  final  deepair, 
to  be  accusing,  questioning,  and  torturing  of  & 
man's  self. 

"*  Seqne  ttaam  damat  caasamqne  capotqne  matoram."    * 

And  contrariwise,  the  extremities  of  worthy 
persons  have  been  annihilated  in  the  consideration 
of  their  own  good  deserving.  Besides,  when 
the  evil  cometh  from  without,  there  is  left  a  kind 
of  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come  by  hunuua 
injury,  either  by  indignation,  and  meditating  of 
revenge  from  ourselves,  or  by  expecting  or  fore» 
conceiving  that  Nemesis  and  retribution  will  take^ 
hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt :  or  if  it  be  by  for 
tune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  left  a  kind  of  expoe-- 
tulation  against  the  divine  powers ; 

**  Alqae  deoa  alqne  aatia  rocat  cmdelia  mater.'* 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own 
fault,  there  all  strikes  deadly  inwards  and  sufTo- 
cateth. 

The  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  first  in 
respect  of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our  faults  is 
*<  in  nostra  potestate ;"  but  amendment  of  our  for- 
tune simply  is  not.  Therefore,  Demosthenes,  ia 
many  of  his  orations,  saidi  thus  to  the  people  of 
Athens :  '<  That  which  having  regard  to  the  time 
past  is  the  worst  point  and  circumstance  of  all  the 
rest;  that  as  to  the  time  to  come  is  the  best :  what 
is  thatt  Even  this,  that  by  your  sloth,  irresolu- 
tion, and  misgovemment,  your  afiairs  are  grown 
to  this  declination  and  decay.  For  had  you  used 
and  ordered  your  means  and  forces  to  the  best, 
and  done  your  parts  every  way  to  the  full,  and, 
notwithstanding,  your  matters  should  have  gone 
backward  in  this  manner,  as  they  do,  there  had 
been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  reparation ;  but 
since  it  hatii  been  only  by  your  own  errors,"  &c 
So  Epictetus  in  his  degrees  saith,  *«The  worst 
state  of  man  is  to  accuse  external  things,  better 
than  that  to  accuse  a  man's  self,  and  best  of  all  to 
accuse  neidier." 

Another  reprehension  of  this  colour  is,  in  re- 
spect of  the  well-bearing  of  evils  wherewith  a^ 
man  can  charge  nobody  but  himself^  which 
maketh  them  the  less 

*'LeTe  fit  qood  bene  fertor  onus.*' 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  either 
extremely  proud,  and  will  take  no  fault  to  them- 
selves, or  else  very  true  and  cleaving  to  themselves, 
when  they  see  the  blame  of  any  thing  that  fialls 
out  ill  must  light  upon  themselves,  have  no  other 
shift  but  to  bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the  least 
of  it;  for  as  we  see  when  sometimes  a  fault  is 
committed,  and  before  it  be  known  who  is  to 
blame,  much  ado  is  made  of  it;  but  after,  if  it 
appear  to  be  done  by  a  son,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a 
near  friend,  then  it  is  light  made  of:  so  mnch 
more  when  a  man  must  take  it  upon  himself* 
And  therefore  it  is  commonly  seen,  that  women' 
that  marry  husbands  of  their  own  choosing  againafc. 
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tlMBir  fioeads' eovMttls,  if  tbej  be  nerer  80  ill  used, 
ye^yon  shall  seldom  see  them  oomplain,  but  set 
a  good  fiiee  on  it. 


IX. 

*  Qnod  opera  et  rirtute  noctra  partnm  atl,  imjiu  bonum  i 
qaod  ab  alieno  benefleio  Tel  ab  indulgentia  fortune  dela- 


Thb  reasons  are,  first,  the  future  hope,  because 
in  the  favours  of  others,  or  the  good  winds  of  for- 
tone,  we  have  no  state  or  certainty ;  in  our  endea- 
▼ouTS  or  abilities  we  have.  So  as  when  they  have 
purchased  us  one  good  fortune,  we  have  them  as 
ready,  and  better  edged,  and  inured  to  procure 
another. 

The  forms  be :  you  have  won  this  by  play,  you 
bave  not  only  the  water,  but  you  have  the  receipt, 
you  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  lost,  &c. 

Next,  because  these  properties  which  we  enjoy 
by  ^e  benefit  of  others,  carry  with  them  an  obli- 
gation,  which  seemeth  a  kind  of  burden ;  whereas 
the  other,  which  derive  from  ourselves,  are  like 
the  freest  parents, «« absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo ;" 
and  if  they  proceed  from  fortune  or  providence, 
yet  they  seem  to  touch  us  secretly  with  the  reve- 
rence of  the  divine  powers,  whose  favours  we 
taste,  and  therefore  work  a  kind  of  religious  fear 
and  restraint :  whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that 
comes  to  pass  which  the  prophet  speaketh, 
«« Itetantur  et  exultant,  immolant  plagis  suis,  et 
sacrificant  reti  suo.'* 

Thirdly,  because  that  which  cometh  unto  us 
without  our  own  virtue,  yieldeth  not  that  commen- 
dation and  reputation :  for  actions  of  great  felicity 
may  draw  wonder,  but  praise  less ;  as  Cicero  said 
to  Cesar,  ««Qus  miremur,  habemus;  que  laude- 
mus,  expectamus.'' 

Fourthly,  because  the  purchases  of  our  own  in- 
dustry are  joined  commonly  with  labourand  strife, 
which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the 
fruition  of  our  desires  more  pleasant.  <«  Suavis 
cibus  a  venatu.*' 

On  the  other  side,  there  be  four  countercolours 
to  this  colour,  rather  than  reprehensions,  because 
ihey  be  as  large  as  the  colour  itself.  First,  because 
felicity  seemeth  to  be  a  character  of  the  favour  and 
love  of  the  divine  powers,  and  accordingly  worketh 
both  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  respect  and  au- 
thority from  others.  And  this  felicity  extendeth 
to  many  casual  things,  whereunto  the  care  or  virtue 
of  man  cannot  extend,  and  therefore  seemeth  to  be 
a  larger  good ;  as  when  Caesar  said  to  the  sailor, 
**  Cesarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus ;"  if  he  had 
said,  <•  et  virtutem  ejus,''  it  had  been  small  comfort 
against  a  tempest,  otherwise  than  if  it  might  seem 
upon  merit  to  induce  fortune. 

Next,  whatsoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  industry, 
seems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit  and  art,  and 

•  **That  which  ii  fottoa  by  our  own  palna  and  industry  ii 
a  grmter  good ;  that  wbkb  comet  bjr  another  man'i  courtesy, 
4V  the  inaulfeBce  of  fortune.  Is  a  lesser  good." 

o  2 


therofbre  opMi  to  be  imitated  and  followed ;  where-  ^ 
as  felicity  is  inimitable :  so  we  generally  see  that 
things  of  nature  seem  more  excellent  than  things 
of  art,  because  they  be  inimitable;  for  ««quod 
imitabile  est,  potentia  quadam  vulgatum  est." 

Thirdly,  felicity  commendeth  those  things 
which  come  without  our  labour;  for  they  seem 
gif^,  and  the  other  seem  pennyworths ;  where- 
upon Plutarch  saith  elegantly  of  the  acts  of  H- 
moleon,  who  was  so  fortunate,  compared  with  the 
acts  of  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas ;  that  they 
were  like  Homer's  verses,  they  ran  so  easily  and  * 
so  well.  And  therefore  it  is  the  word  we  give 
unto  poesy,  terming  it  a  happy  vein,  because  fa- 
cility seemeth  ever  to  come  from  happiness. 

Fourthly,  this  same  «<  preter  spem,  vel  printer 
expectatum,"  doth  increase  the  price  and  pleasure 
of  many  things :  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to 
those  things  that  proceed  from  our  own  care  and 
compass. 


"Gradas  privatlonis  msjor  Tidetnr,  quam  grados  dirolnn- 
tionls;  et  raniui  gradua  inceptionis  major  videtur,  quam 
graduB  lncrementil.'*t 

It  is  a  position  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  something  and  nothing, 
therefore  the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  act, 
seemeth  larger  than  the  degree  of  increase  and  de- 
crease ;  as  to  a  **  monoculus"  it  is  more  to  lose  one 
eye  than  to  a  man  that  hath  two  eyes.  So  if  one 
have  lost  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief  to  him  to 
lose  the  last  than  all  the  rest ;  because  he  is  *<  spes 
gre^."  And  therefore  Sibylla,  when  she  brought 
her  three  books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double 
the  whole  price  of  both  the  other,  because  the  burn- 
ing of  that  had  been  ««  gradus  privatlonis,"  and 
not  **diminutionis." 

This  colour  is  reprehended  firit  in  those  things, 
the  use  and  service  whereof  resteth  in  sufiiciency, 
competency,  or  determinate  quantity:  as  if  a  man 
be  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is 
more  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that 
twelve  pence  supposed  to  be  wanting,  to  want  ten 
shillings  more ;  so  the  decay  of  a  man's  estate 
seems  to  be  most  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he 
first  grows  behind,  more  than  afterwards,  when  he 
proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common 
forms  are,  <*  Sera  in  fundo  parsimonia,"  and,  as 
good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better,  &c.  It  is 
reprehended  also  in  respect  of  that  notion,  «  Cor- 
ruptio  unius,  generatio  alterius :"  so  that  <«  gradus 
privationis"  is  many  times  less  matter,  because  it 
gives  the  cause  and  motive  to  some  new  course* 
As  when  Demosthenes  reprehended  the  people  for 
hearkening  to  the  conditions  offered  by  King  Philips 
being  not  honourable  nor  equal,  he  saith  they 
were  but  aliments  of  their  sloth  and  weakness, 

f  "  The  degree  of  priTatlon  seems  greater  than  the  degree  of 
dhninutlon  $  and  again,  the  degree  of  inception  (or  begtnnhig) 
seesu  greater  than  the  degree  of  increase." 
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wliioliif  Ikey  w«re  talceii  away,  neoasaitj  wovld 
teach  them  atrongar  naolutions.  So  Doctor 
Hcctof  waa  wont  to  aay  to  the  damea  of  London, 
when  they  complained  they  were  they  conld  not  tell 
hqwj  bat  yet  they  conld  not  endure  to  take  any 
nadkine ;  he  would  tdl  them  tiietr  way  waa  only 
ta  he  aick,  for  then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any 
ma^cine. 

Thirdly,  thia  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in 
laapeet  that  the  degree  of  deoreaae  ia  more  aenai- 
tifa  tiian  tiie  degree  of  priyation ;  for  in  ike  mind 
«of  man  **  gradua  diminutionia"  may  work  a  waver- 
ing between  hope  and  fear,  and  ao  keep  the  mind 
in  anapenae,  firom  aettling  and  accommodating 
in  patienoe  and  reaolulion.  Hereof  the  common 
fanqp  are,  better  ^a  o«t  than  alwaya  ache  f  make 
OB  mar,  ^ 

For  thaaeoond  branch  of  thia  colour,  it  dependa 
upoB  tha  aama  general  raaaon :  hence  grew  the 
commonplace  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  every 
thing:  ««dimidium  facti  qui  bene  coepit  habet." 
Thia  made  the  aatrologera  ao  idle  aa  to  judge  of 
a  man'a  nature  and  deatiny,  by  the  conatellation 
of  the  moment  of  hia  nativity  or  conception.  Tliia 
colour  ia  reprehended,  becauae  many  inceptiona 
are  but,  aa  Epicuiua  termeth  them, «'  tentamenta," 
that  ia,  imperfect  ofiEera  and  eaaaya,  which  vaniah 


aai  OQOM  to  no  aohataBca  wMmmI  ani 
80  aa  in  anch  CMea  the  aeeond  degree  i 
worthieat,  aa  the  body-horae  in  ike  cart  that  draw- 
eth  more  than  the  fore-horae.  Hereof  the  common 
forma  are,  the  aeeond  blow  makea  the  fray,  the 
aeoond  word  makea  the  bargain :  <«  Alter  princi* 
pium  dedit,  alter  modum  abatulit,''  &c.  Another 
reprehenaion  of  thia  colour  ia  in  leqtect  of  defrti- 
gation,  which  makea  peraeverance  of  greater 
dignity  than  inception :  for  chance  or  inatinct  of 
nature  may  cauae  inception :  but  aettled  affactian 
or  judgment  maketh  the  continuance. 

Thirdly,  thia  colour  ia  rq>rehended  in  aueh 
thinga,  which  haye  a  natural  course  and  inclination 
contrary  to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception  ia 
continually  evacuated  and  geta  no  atart:  but  there 
bdioveth  <«  perpetua  inceptio,"  aa  in  the  common 
form, «« Non  progredi  e8t.regredi,  qpi  non  profiett 
deficit:"  running  against  the  hill,  rowing  againat 
the  atream,  &c.  For  if  it  be  widi  the  atream  or 
with  the  hill,  then  the  degree  of  inception  ia  more 
than  all  the  reat. 

Fourthly,  thia  colour  is  to  be  underetood  of «« fp^ 
dua  incepttonis  a  potentia  ad  actum,  compamtaa^ 
cum  gradu  ab  actu  ad  incrementum."  For  other* 
wise  «( majur  videtur  gradua  ab  impotentia  ad 
potentiam,  quam  a  potentia  ad  actum." 
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ShjIwcb  were  the  best  oelehiation  of  tliai, 
whkh  I  mean  to  eommend ;  for  who  wo«ld  not 
nee  8iknee«  where  silence  it  not  made  1  and  what 
crier  oan  make  silenee  in  sadh  a  noise  and  tamnlt 
of  vain  and  popular  opinions  1  My  praise  shall 
be  dedicated  to  the  mind  itself.  The  mind  b  the 
man,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mind.  A  man  is 
but  what  he  knoweth.  The  mind  itself  is  but  an 
aiscident  to  knowledge ;  for  knowledge  ia  a  double 
oif  that  which  is.  The  truth  of  beingt  and  the  truth 
of  knowing,  is  all  one :  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
affections  greater  than.the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
And  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  greater 
than  the  pleasures  of  the  affections  1  Is  it  not  a 
true  and  only  natural  pleasure,  whereof  there  is 
no  satiety  1  Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone 
clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations  %  How  many 
things  are  there  which  we  imagine  nott  How 
many  things  do  we  esteem  and  value  otherwise 
than  they  aret  This  ill-proportioned  estimation, 
these  vain  imaginations,  these  be  the  clouds  of 
error  that  turn  into  the  storms  of  perturbation.  Is 
there  any  such  happiness  as  for  a  man's  mind  to 
be  raised  above  the  confusion  of  things ;  where 
he  may  have  the  prospect  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  error  of  men  1  Is  this  but  a  vein  onljA>f 
delight,  and  not  of  discovery  t  of  contentment,  and 
not  of  benefit  %  Shall  we  not  as  well  discern  the 
riches  of  nature's  warehouse,  as  the  benefit  of  her 
shop  I  Is  truth  ever  barren  I  Shall  he  not  be 
able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effects,  and  to 
endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities  1 
But  shall  I  make  this  garland  to  be  put  upon  a 
wrong  head  ?  Would  any  body  believe  me,  if  I 
should  verify  this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is 
now  in  use  ?  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  in- 
vention, by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  bath 
been  these  many  hundred  years  1  The  industry 
of  artificers  maketh  some  small  improvement  of 
things  invented ;  and  chance  sometimes  in  experi- 


menting, maketh  us  to  stumble  upon  somewhat 
which  is  new:  but  all  the  disputation  of  the 
learned  never  brought  to  light  one  effect  of  nature 
before  unknown.  When  things  are  known  and 
found  out,  then  they  can  descant  upon  them,  they 
can  knit  them  into  certain  causes,  they  can  reduce 
them  to  their  principlea.  If  any  instance  of  ex* 
perience  stand  against  them,  they  can  range  it  in 
order  by  some  distinctions.  But  all  this  is  but  a 
web  of  the  wit,  it  can  work  nothing.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  common  notions  which  we  call  rea- 
son, and  the  knitting  of  them  together,  which  we 
call  logic,  are  the  art  of  reason  and  studies.  But 
they  rather  cast  obscurity,  than  gain  light  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature.  •  All  the  philosophy  of 
nature  which  is  now  received,  is  either  the  phUo. 
sophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  other  of  the  alche» 
mists.  That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations 
in  words,  in  ostentation,  in  confutation,  in  sects, 
in  schools,  in  disputations.  The  Grecians  were, 
as  one  of  themselves  saith,  ''you  Grecians,  ever 
children."  They  knew  little  antiquity;  they 
knew,  except  fables,  not  much  above  five  hundred 
years  before  themselves.  They  knew  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  That  of  the  alchemists 
hath  the  foundation  in  imposture,  in  auricular  tra^* 
ditions  and  obscurity.  It  was  catching  hold  of 
religion,  but  the  principle  of  it  is,  '*  Populus  vult 
decipi."  So  that  I  know  no  gpreat  difference 
between  these  great  philosophers,  but  that  the  one 
is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other  is  a  whisper- 
ing folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few  vul- 
gar observations,  and  the  other  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  faileth  to 
multiply  words,  and  the  other  ever  faileth  to  mul- 
tiply gold.  Who  would  not  smile  at  Aristotle, 
when  he  admireth  the  eternity  and  invariableness 
of  the  heavens,  as  there  were  not  the  like  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  t  Those  be  the  confines  and 
borders  of  these  two  kingdoms,  where  the  con 
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dimed  alteration  and  inclusion  are.  The  saper- 
ficies  and  upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
Turieties.  The  superficies  and  lower  parts  of  the 
heavens,  which  we  call  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  is  full  of  variety.  There  is  much  spirit  in  the 
one  part,  that  cannot  be  brought  into  mass. 
There  is  much  massy  body  in  the  other  place, 
that  cannot  be  refined  to  spirit  The  common  air 
is  as  the  waste  ground  between  the  borders. 
Who  would  not  smile  at  the  astronomers,  I  mean 
not  these  few  carmen  which  drive  the  earth  about, 
but  the  ancient  astronomers,  which  feign  the 
moon  to  be  the  swif^t  of  the  planets  in  motion, 
and  the  rest  in  order,  the  higher  the  slower ;  and 
80  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  double  motion: 
whereas  how  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they 
call  a  contrary  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of 
motion.  The  fixed  stars  overgo  Saturn,  and  so 
in  them  and  the  rest,  all  is  but  one  motion,  and 
the  nearer  the  earth  the  slower.  A  motion  also 
whereof  air  and  water  do  participate,  though  much 
interrupted.  But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of 
pleasure  enter  these  great  matters,  in  sort  that 
pretending  to  know  much,  I  should  forget  what  is 
seasonable  t  Pardon  me,  it  was  because  all 
things  may  be  endowed  and  adorned  with 
speeches,  but  knowledge  itself  is  more  beautiful 
than  any  apparel  of  words  that  can  be  put  upon 
it.  And  let  me  not  seem  arrogant  without  re- 
spect to  these  great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  so 
give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  time  his  due, 
which  is  to  discover  truth.  Many  of  these  men 
had  greater  wits,  far  above  mine  own,  and  so  are 


many  in  &e  Umvenrities  of  Europe  at  this  day. 
But  alas,  they  learn  nothing  there  but  to  believe : 
first,  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which  they 
know  not ;  and  after,  themselves  know  that  which 
they  know  not.  But  indeed  facility  to  believe, 
impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to  answer,  g^ory  to 
know,  doubt  to  contradict,  end  to  gain,  sloth  to 
search,  seeking  things  in  words,  resting  in  part 
of  nature;  these  and  the  like,  have  been  the 
things  which  have  forbidden  the  happy  match 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  in  place  thereof  have  married  it  to 
vain  notions  and  blind  experiments:  and  what  the 
posterity  and  issue  of  so  honourable  a  match  may 
be,  it  is  not  hard  to  consider.  Printing,  a  gross 
invention ;  artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out 
of  the  way ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known  be- 
fore: what  a  change  have  these  three  made  in  the 
world  in  these  times ;  the  one  in  state  of  learning, 
the  other  in  state  of  the  war,  the  third  in  the  state 
of  treasure,  commodities,  and  navigation  t  And 
those,  I  say,  were  but  stumbled  upon  and  lighted 
upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt,  the  so- 
vereign^ of  man  lieth  hid  in  knowledge ;  wherein 
many  ^ings  are  reserved,  which  kings  with  their 
treasure  cannot  buy,  nor  with  their  force  com- 
mand ;  their  spials  and  intelligencers  can  give  no 
news  of  them,  their  seamen  and  discoverers  cannot 
sail  where  they  grow :  now  we  govern  nature  in 
opinions, but  we  are  thrall  unto  her  in  necessity; 
but  if  we  would  be  led  by  her  in  invention,  we 
should  command  her  in  action. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Of  lie  KmiU  and  end  rfknotvkdge, 

1m  the  d'mne  nature,  both  religion  and  philoso- 
phy hath  acknowledged  goodness  in  perfection, 
science  or  providence  comprehending  all  things, 
and  absolute  sovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  aspir- 
ing  to  the  throne  of  power,  tlie  angels  transgress- 
ed and  fell;  in  presuming  to  come  within  tlie 
oracle  of  knowledge,  man  transgressed  and  fell ; 
bat  in  pursuit  towards  the  similitude  of  God*s 
goodness  or  love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is 
nothing  else  but  goodness  put  in  motion  or  applied, 
neither  man  or  spirit  ever  hath  transgressed,  or 
shall  tnnsgress. 

The  angel  of  light  that  was,  when  he  presumed 
before  his  fall,  said  within  himself,  *<I  will  ascend 
and  be  like  unto  the  Highest;*'  not  God,  but  the 
Highest.  To  be  like  to  God  in  goodness,  was  no 
part  of  his  emulation:  knowledge,  being  in  crea- 
tion an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which 
did  most  solicit  him;  only  because  he  was  a  mi- 
nister he  aimed  at  a  supremacy;  therefore  his 
climbing  or  ascension  was  turned  into  a  throwing 
down  or  precipitation. 

Man,  on  the  other  side,  when  he  was  tempted 
before  he  fell,  had  offered  unto  him  this  suggestion, 
^  that  he  should  be  like  unto  God."  But  how  1 
not  simply,  but  in  this  part,  *«  knowing  good  and 
«vil."  For  being  in  his  creation  invested  with 
sovereignty  of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not 
needy  of  power  or  dominion.  But  again,  being 
a  spirit  newly  enclosed  in  a  body  of  earth,  he  was 
fittest  to  be  allured  with  appetite  of  light  and 
liberty  of  knowledge.   Therefore  this  approaching 
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and  Intruding  into  God's  secrets  and  mysteries^ 
was  rewarded  with  a  further  removing  and  estrang-' 
ing  from  God's  presence.  But  as  to  the  good* 
ness  of  God,  there  is  no  danger  in  contending  or 
advancing  towards  a  similitude  thereof;  as  tliat 
which  is  open  and  propounded  to  our  imitation. 
For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen  and  all  other 
errors  of  religion  have  ever  confessed  that  it 
sounds  not  like  man,  ^  Love  your  enemies ;  be 
you  like  unto  your  heavenly  Father,  that  suffereth 
his  rain  to  fall  both  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust," 
doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  point  com- 
mit no  excess.  So  again  we  find  it  often  repeated 
in  the  old  law,  "  Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy ;"  and 
what  is  holiness  else  but  goodness,  as  we  con* 
sider  it  separate  and  guarded  from  all  mixture^ 
and  all  access  of  evil ! 

Wherefore  seeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of 
with  caution  and  distinction  ;  being  now  to  open 
a  fountain,  such  as  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  where 
the  issues  and  streams  thereof  will  take  and  fall ; 
I  thought  it  good  and  necessary  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a  strong  and  sound  head  or  bank  to  rule 
and  guide  the  course  of  the  waters ;  by  setting 
down  this  position  or  firmament,  namely,  «*  That 
all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion,  and  to 
be  referred  to  use  and  action." 

For  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inqui* 
ry  into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain 
to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will 
of  God,  he  shall  dangerously  abuse  himself.  It 
is  true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of 
God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the  natures  of  the  creatures 
themselves,  knowledge ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of 
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God,  no  knowledge,  but  wonder ;  which  is  nothing 
else  bat  contemplation  broken  off,  or  losing  itself. 
Nay  further,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's 
■chool,  <*the  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun, 
which  openeth  and  roFealeth  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  obscureth  and  cancealetb  the  celestial;**  so 
doth  the  sense  discover  natural  things,  but  darken 
and  shut  up  divine.  Ajid  this  appeareth  sufficient- 
ly in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  invention  of 
knowledge,  but  by  similitude  ;  and  God  is  only 
self^ike,  having  nothing  in  common  with  any 
creature,  otherwise  as  in  shadow  and  trope.  There- 
fore attend  his  will  as  himself  openeth  it,  and 
give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth ; 
foft  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  think  or 
know,  considering  that  in  knowledge,  as  we  now 
are  capable  ef  it,  the  minA  sitferelh  from  inferior 
natures ;  but  insdl  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit, 
which  it  holdeth  superior,  and  more  authorised 
than  itself. 

To  conclude;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite, 
that  both  divine  a*d  hnman  knowledge  hath  rfr- 
eeived  by  the  intermin^ing  and  tempering  of  the 
one  with  the  other :  as  that  which  hath  filled  the 
one  full  of  heresies,  and  the  other  full  of  specula- 
tive fictions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary 
ecxtiemity  lo  those  which  give  to  contemplation 
m  over-large  scope,  do  ofier  too  great  a  restraint 
to  natural  and  lawful  knowledge ;  being  unjustly 
Jealous  tliat  every  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge 
wherewith  their  conceits  have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed, should  be  too  high  an  elevation  of  man's  wit, 
and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  God's 
secrets ;  an  opinion  that  artseth  either  of  envy, 
which  is  proud  weakness,  and  to  be  censured  and 
not  confuted,  or  else  of  a  deceitful  simplicity. 
For  if  they  mean  that  the  ignorance  of  a  second 
cause  doth  make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend 
upon  ^e  providence  of  God,  as  supposing  the  ef- 
^ts  to  come  immediately  from  his  hand  ;  I  de- 
mand of  them,  as  Job  demanded  of  his  friends, 
•«Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for  man 
to  gratify  him  1"  But  if  any  man,  without  any 
sinister  humour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that 
tiiis  digging  further  and  farther  into  the  mine  of 
natural  knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  example, 
and  uncommended  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fruitless ; 
let  him  remember  and  be  instructed  :  for  behold 
ft  was  not  that  pure  light  of  natural  knowledge, 
whereby  man  in  paradise  was  able  to  give  unto 
every  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  pro- 
prie^,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was 
an  aspiring  desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  which  defineth  of  good  and  evil, 
whereby  to  dispute  God's  commandments,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  was  the  original  temptation.  And  the  first 
holy  records,  which  within  those  brief  memorials 
of  tilings  which  passed  before  the  flood,  entered 
Ssw  things  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but  only 


lineages  and  propagslioni,  yet  DtfrerthelBM  honour' 
the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of  musie- 
and  works  in  metal.  Moses  again,  who  was  tha^ 
reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the  Egyp- 
tian learning,  which  nation  was  early  and  leading 
in -matter  of  kndwledga.  And  Solomon  the  king, 
as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordinarily 
petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  natural  history  of  all  that  is  green,  from 
the  cedar  to  the  moss,  which  is  but  a  rudiment  be- 
tween •putrefaotioB  and  an  herin,  and  also  of  all 
that  live^  and  moveth.  And  if  flie  book  of  Job 
be  tamed  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  aa- 
peraion  of  natmal  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  kingaffirmeth  directly,  that  the  glory 
of  God  «•  is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glc^  d: 
te  king  is  to  find  it  -oat,"  as  if,  according  to  the 
innocent  play  of  children,  the  Divine  Majesty 
took  delist  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have 
them  found  out ;  for  in  naming  the  king  he  intend- 
eth  man,  taking  such  a  condition  of  man  as  hath 
moat  eaoaUeiMQr  wd  ^^lealast  commandments  of 
wits  and  means,  alluding  also  to  his  own  person, 
being  truly  one  of  those  clearest  burning  lamps, 
whereof'  himself  speaketh  in  another  place,  when 
he  saith,  ««The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God, 
wherewith  ho  seaichath  all  inwardness;"  which 
nature  of  the  soul  the  same  Solomon,  holding  pre- 
cious and  inestimable,  and  therein  conspiring  with 
the  affection  of  Socrates,  who  scorned  the  pretend- 
ed learned  men  of  his  time  fbr  raising  great  benefir 
of  their  learning,  whersaa  Anaxagoras  contrari- 
wise, and  divers  others,  being  bwn  to  ample  patri- 
monies, decayed  them  in  contemplation.  Mi vsretia 
it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  **  Boy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not ;  end  so  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scruple,  as  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  an  humour  of 
the  mind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  nature^ 
and  an  instinct  from  God ;  the  same  author  definetk 
of  it  fully,  saying, «« God  hath  made  every  thing* 
in  beauty  according  to  season ;  also  he  hath  set 
the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  out 
the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  :"  declaring  not  obscurely  that  God  hath 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  the 
signature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light;  yea,  not 
only  satisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things, 
and  vicissitude  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out 
and  discern  those  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly 
observed.  And  ahhongh  the  highest  generality 
of  motion,  or  summary  law  of  nature,  God  should 
still  reserve  within  his  own  curtain;  yet  many 
and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  secondary  operations  - 
which  are  within  man's  sounding.  This  is  a  thing 
which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so  plainly  speak 
as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeareth 
to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting,  so  it  may  seem 
the  spreading  and  flourishing,  or  at  least  the  bear- 
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Mf  «iid  k\Ktitfio§<i(  tUs  plants  by  a  prarideBoe 
'  of  God^  Bay,  not  oaly  by  a  general  prondenoe 
bat  by  a  epecial  prophecy,  waa  appointed  te 
t^a  autoara  of  the  world :  for  to  my  nnderaland- 
iag,  it  18  not  riolent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now 
afisr  the  event,  ao  to  interpret  that  place  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter 
times,  it  is  said, »« Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
acaoDee  shall  be  inareaeed  ;*'  aa  if  ^  opening  of 
the  world  by  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
further  discovery  of  knowledge,  should  meet  in  one 
time  or  age. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  ^ere  are  besides  the 
vnthoritiea  of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons 
of  azeeeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  religion 
ihoold  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  because  it  leadeth  to  tke  greater 
aoEidtation  of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
and  o^r  Scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to  consider, 
and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
QoA ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contempla- 
tiSQ  of  those  shows  which  first  offer  themselves  to 
our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the 
■Nyes^  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store 
af  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  Uiat  only  which  is 
set  out  to  the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other  reason 
is,  because  it  is  a  singular  help  and  preservative 
against  unbelief  and  enor :  for  saith  our  Saviour, 
uYou  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God ;"  laying  before  us  two  books  or 
▼ol  nines  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured  from  error ; 
first  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
then  the  creatures  Expressing  his  power;  for  that 
latter  bode  will  certify  us,  that  noting  which  the 
fimt,  teacheth  shall  be  thought  impossible.  And 
most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  natural  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind 
to  atheism,  but  a  further  proceeding  bringeth  the 
mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then:  Let  no  man  presume  to 
aheek  the  liberality  of  God*s  gifts,  who,  as  was 
said,  «<hath  set  the  world  in  man's  heart"  So 
as  vHiatsoever  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world, 
be  hath  fitted  it  to'  the  comprehension  of  man's 
mind,  if  man  will  open  and  dilate  the  powere  of 
his  understanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this 
so  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to 
that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is 
the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of 
man :  for  otherwise  all  manner  ^i*  knowledge  be- 
coraeth  malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as 
carrying  the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and 
malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  awell ;  as 
the  Scriptare  sayeth  excellentiy,  « Knowledge 
bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up."  And  again, 
tiie  same  author  doth  notably  disavow  both  power 
and  knowledge,  such  as  is  not  dedicated  to  good 
iMes  or  love;  for  saith  he,  *'lf  I  have  all  faith,  so 
as  I  could  remove  mountainsi"  there  is  power 


active;  ^K I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,**  there 
is  power  passive;  ««If  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,"  there  is  knowledge,  for  las* 
guage  is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  ««all 
were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolation,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech, 
nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of  tiiese  bein^  men 
worthy  than  other,  though  all  inferior  and  dege- 
nerate :  but  it  is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  ia 
great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power, 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  the  crea- 
tures by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command 
them,  which  he  had  in  his  fivst  state  of  creation. 
And  to  speak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery 
of  all  operatione  and  possibilities  of  operations 
from  immortality,  if  it  were  possible,  to  ^e  mean- 
est mechanioal  practice.  And  therefore  know- 
ledge, that  tendeth  bat  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a 
courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  fruit 
or  generation.  And  knowledge  that  tendeth  to 
profit  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atalanta;  which  while  she 
goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hindereth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  some  parti- 
cular point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius,  which 
putteth  down  one  tyrant:  and  not  like  Hercules, 
who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants 
and  giants  and  monstere  in  every  part. 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed :  the  one,  that  vanity 
must  be  the  end  in  all  human  effects;  eternity 
being  resumed  though  the  revolutions  and  periods 
may  be  delayed.  Tlie  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised  and  admi- 
nistered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as 
in  executing ;  yet  nevertheless  chiefly  that  labour 
and  travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows,  more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  travel 
as  is  joined  with  the  working  and  discursion  of 
the  spirits  in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  ex- 
cellently, ««The  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but 
the  wise  man  oonsidereth  which  way ;"  signifying 
the  election  of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  than 
the  multiplication  of  endeavour.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  a  linutation  rather  potential  than 
actual,  which  is  when  the  effect  is  pos^ble,  but 
the  time  or  place  yieldeth  not  the  matter  or  baais 
whereupon  man  should  work.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  precincts  and  bound s^  let  it  be  believed, 
and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  with  renunciation 
nevertheless  to  aU  the  vain  and  abusing  promises 
of  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light, 
idle,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fantastical  wits  and 
sects,  that  the  new-found  worid  of  land  was  not 
greater  addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  titan  there 
remaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  inventions  and 
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Godf  no  knowledge,  but  wonder ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  contemplation  broken  off,  or  losing  itself. 
Nay  further,  as  it  was  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's 
school,  **the  sense  of  man  resembles  the  sun, 
which  openeth  and  roFealeth  the  terrestrial  globe, 
but  obscureth  and  concealetfa  the  celes^al;^'  bo 
doth  the  sense  discover  natural  things,  but  darken 
and  shut  up  diTine.  Ajid  this  appeareth  sufficient- 
ly in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  invention  of 
knowledge,  but  by  similitude ;  and  God  is  only 
self^ike,  having  nothing  in  common  with  any 
creature,  otherwise  as  in  shadow  and  trope.  There- 
fore attend  his  will  as  himself  openeth  it,  and 
give  unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth ; 
for  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  think  or 
know,  considering  that  in  knowledge,  as  we  now 
are  capable  of  it,  the  minA  sufiereth  from  inferior 
natures ;  but  in  all  belief  it  suffereth  from  a  spirit, 
which  it  holdeth  superior,  and  more  authorized 
than  itself. 

To  conclude;  the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite, 
that  both  divine  attd  human  knowledge  hath  rfr- 
eeived  by  the  intermingling  and  tempering  of  the 
one  with  the  other :  as  that  which  hath  filled  the 
one  full  of  heresies,  and  the  other  full  of  specula- 
tive fictions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary 
extremity  to  those  which  give  to  contemplation 
m  over^large  scope,  do  ofier  too  great  a  restraint 
to  natural  and  lawful  knowledge ;  being  unjustly 
jealous  that  every  reach  and  depth  of  knowledge 
wherewith  dieir  conceits  have  not  been  acquaint- 
ed, should  be  too  high  an  elevation  of  man*s  wit, 
and  a  searching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  God's 
secrets ;  an  opinion  that  ariseth  either  of  envy, 
which  is  proud  weakness,  and  to  be  censured  and 
not  confuted,  or  else  of  a  deceitful  simplicity. 
For  if  they  mean  that  the  ignorance  of  a  second 
cause  doth  make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  as  supposing  the  ef- 
fects to  come  immediately  from  his  hand  ;  I  de- 
mand of  them,  as  Job  demanded  of  his  friends, 
«<Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  man  will  for  man 
to  gratify  him  1"  Bat  if  any  man,  without  any 
sinister  humour,  doth  indeed  make  doubt  that 
this  digging  further  and  farther  into  the  mine  of 
natural  knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  example, 
and  uncommended  in  the  Scriptures,  or  fruitless ; 
let  him  remember  and  be  instructed  :  for  behold 
ft  was  not  that  pare  light  of  natural  knowledge, 
whereby  man  in  paradise  was  able  to  give  unto 
every  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  pro- 
prie^,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was 
an  aspiring  desire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  which  defineth  of  good  'and  evil, 
whereby  to  dispute  God's  commandments,  and 
not  to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  was  the  original  temptation.  And  the  first 
holy  records,  which  within  those  brief  memorials 
of  tilings  which  passed  before  the  flood,  entered 
few  tilings  as  worthy  to  be  registered,  but  only 


lineages  and  propagations,  yet  nevBrthefcss  honour' 
the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of  musie- 
and  works  in  metal.  Moses  again,  who  was  tha 
reporter,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  all  the  Egyp- 
tian learning,  which  nation  was  early  and  leading 
inmatCer  of  knowledge.  And  Solomon  the  king, 
as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wisdom  extraordinarily 
petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  said  to  have 
written  a  natural  history  of  all  that  is  green,  from 
the  cedar  to  the  moss,  which  n  but  a  rudiment  be- 
tween putrafeotioB  and  an  herb,  and  also  of  all 
that  live^  and  moveth.  And  if  ffae  book  of  Job 
be  tamed  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  as- 
persion of  natural  philosophy.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  kingaffirmeth  directly,  that  the  glory 
of  God  ««is  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of 
te  kingts  to  find  it  tmt;"  as  if,  according  to  the 
innocent  play  of  children,  the  Divine  Majesty 
took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have 
them  found  out ;  for  in  naming  the  king  he  intend- 
eth  man,  taking  ^such  a  condition  of  man  as  hath 
moat  cxflalhWMqrapd  .gtsalast  commandments  of 
wits  and  means,  alluding  also  to  his  own  person,, 
being  truly  one  of  those  clearest  burning  lamps, 
whereof' himself  speaketh  in  another  place,  when 
he  saith,  '*  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,^ 
wherewith  ho  seaicheth  all  inwardness;"  which 
nature  of  the  soul  the  same  Solomon,  holding  pre-^ 
cious  and  inestimable,  and  therein  conspiring  with 
the  affection  of  Socrates,  who  soomed  the  pretend- 
ed learned  men  of  his  time  for  raising  great  benefir 
of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxagoras  eontran- 
wise,  and  divers  others,  being  bom  to  ample  patri-^ 
monies,  decayed  them  in  contemplation,  delivsretb 
it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  «•  Buy  the  truth  and 
sell  it  not ;  and  so  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 

And  lest  any  man  should  retain  a  scruple,  as  if 
this  thirst  of  knowledge  were  rather  an  humour  of 
the  mind,  than  an  emptiness  or  want  in  nature, 
and  an  instinct  from  God ;  the  same  author  defmelh 
of  it  fully,  saying, «« God  hath  made  every  thing 
in  beauty  according  to  season ;  also  lie  hath  set 
the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not  find  out 
the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  :"  declaring  not  obscurely  that  God  ha^ 
framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glass,  capable  of  the 
image  of  the  universal  world,  joying  to  receive  the 
signature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light ;  3ree,  not 
only  satisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things, 
and  vicissitude  of  times,  but  raised  also  to  find  out 
and  discern  those  ordinances  and  decrees,  which 
throughout  all  these  changes  are  infallibly 
observed.  And  ahhoogh  the  highest  generality 
of  motion,  or  summary  law  of  nature,  God  should 
still  reserve  within  his  own  curtain ;  yet  many 
and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  secondary  operations- 
which  are  within  man's  sounding.  This  is  a  thing 
which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  so  plainly  speak 
as  truly  conceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeareth - 
to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting,  so  it  may  seem 
the  spreading  and  flourishing,  or  at  least  the  bear- 
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Mf  «id  kmaiiflugiit  tiris  plaat*  by  a  praridenoe 
'  ef  G«d,  B&y,  not  only  by  a  general  pforidenoe 
bat  by  a  epeeial  prophecy,  waa  appointed  to 
Ihif  aotanm  of  the  world :  for  to  my  nnderaluid- 
iag,  it  ia  not  riolent  to  the  letter,  and  safe  now 
aAar  the  event,  so  to  interpret  that  place  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  where,  speaking  of  the  latter 
timee,  it  is  said,  •'  Many  shall  pass  to  and  fro,  and 
acieaoe  ehall  be  iaareaeed  ;**  as  if  die  opening  of 
the  world  by  navigation  and  oommeroe,  and  the 
further  discovery  of  knowledge,  should  meet  in  one 
time  or  age. 

But  howsoever  that  be,  there  are  besides  the 
widiorities  of  Scriptures  before  recited,  two  reasons 
of  ezeeeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  religion 
^onld  dearly  protect  all  increase  of  natural  know- 
ledge :  the  one,  because  it  leadeth  to  tiie  greater 
coEidtBtion  of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Psalms 
and  other  Scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to  consider, 
and  to  asagnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
QoA ;  so  if  we  should  rest  only  in  the  contempla- 
tiSQ  of  thoae  shows  which  first  offinr  themselves  to 
we  should  do  a  like  injury  to  the 


BMJes^  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  of  the  store 
ef  some  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is 
set  out  to  the  street  in  his  shop.  The  other  reason 
is,  because  it  is  a  singular  help  and  preservative 
againat  unbelief  and  error :  for  saith  our  Saviour, 
mYou  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God ;"  laying  before  us  two  books  or 
volumes  to  study,  if  we  will  be  secured  from  error ; 
first  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and 
then  the  creatures  expressing  his  power;  for  that 
latter  book  will  certify  us,  that  noting  which  the 
fimt,  teacheth  shall  be  thought  impossible.  And 
most  sure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclusion  of  experience, 
that  a  little  natural  philosophy  inclineth  the  mind 
to  atheism,  but  a  further  proceeding  bringeth  the 
mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then:  Let  no  man  presume  to 
check  the  liberality  of  God's  gifU,  who,  as  was 
said,  ««ha&  set  the  world  in  man's  heart"  So 
as  whatsoever  is  not  God,  but  parcel  of  the  world, 
he  hath  fitted  it  to'  the  comprehension  of  man's 
mind,  if  nmn  will  open  and  dilate  the  powers  of 
his  underatandmg  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  least  part  of  knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this 
so  large  a  charter  from  God,  must  be  subject  to 
that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which  is 
tiie  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of 
man :  for  otherwise  all  manner  ^i  knowledge  be- 
oometh  malign  and  serpentine,  and  therefore,  as 
eanying  the  quality  of  the  serpent's  sting  and 
malice,  it  maketh  the  mind  of  man  to  swell ;  as 
the  Scripture  sayeth  excellently,  •«  Knowledge 
bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up."  And  again, 
the  same  author  doth  notably  disavow  both  power 
and  knowledge,  such  aa  is  not  dedicated  to  good- 
ness or  love ;  for  saith  he, «« If  I  have  all  faith,  so 
as  I  ooold  remove  mountains,"  there  is  power 


active;  «*lf  I  render  my  body  to  the  fire,**  there 
is  power  passive;  ««If  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,"  there  is  knowledge,  for  lan- 
guage is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  «<all 
were  nothing." 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  curiosity, 
nor  the  quiet  of  resolution,  nor  the  raising  of  the 
spirit,  nor  victory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  speech, 
nor  lucre  of  profession,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or 
fame,  or  inablement  for  business,  that  are  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge ;  some  of  these  being  mon 
worthy  than  other,  tiiough  all  inferior  and  dege- 
nerate :  but  it  is  a  restitution  and  reinvesting,  ia 
great  part,  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  and  power, 
for  whensoever  he  shall  be  able  to  call  &e  crea- 
tures by  their  true  names,  he  shall  again  command 
them,  which  he  had  in  his  fivst  state  of  creation. 
And  to  speak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  discovery 
of  all  operatione  and  poesibilities  of  operations 
from  immortality,  if  it  were  possible,  to  tiie  mean- 
est mechanical  practice.  And  therefore  know- 
ledge, that  tendeth  bat  to  satisfaction,  is  but  as  a 
courtesan,  which  is  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  fruit 
or  generation.  And  knowledge  that  tendeth  to 
profit  or  profession,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  golden 
ball  thrown  before  Atalanta;  which  while  she 
goeth  aside,  and  stoopeth  to  take  up,  she  hindereth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  some  parti- 
cular point  of  use,  is  but  as  Harmodius,  which 
putteth  down  one  tyrant:  and  not  like  Hercules, 
who  did  perambulate  the  world  to  suppress  tyrants 
and  giants  and  monsters  in  every  part. 

It  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curse  is  peremp- 
tory, and  not  to  be  removed :  the  one,  that  vanity 
must  be  the  end  in  all  human  effects;  eternity 
being  resumed  though  the  revolutions  and  periods 
may  be  delayed.  The  other,  that  the  consent  of 
the  creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this 
power  cannot  otherwise  be  exercised  and  admi- 
nistered but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as 
in  executing ;  yet  nevertheless  ohiefiy  that  labour 
and  travel  which  is  described  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brows,  more  than  of  the  body ;  that  is,  such  trev^ 
as  is  joined  with  the  working  and  discursion  of 
the  spirits  in  the  brain :  for  as  Solomon  saith  ex- 
cellently, «<The  fool  putteth  to  more  strength,  but 
the  wise  man  considereth  which  way ;"  signifying 
the  election  of  the  mean  to  be  more  material  than 
the  multiplication  of  endeavour.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  a  limitation  rather  potential  than 
actual,  which  is  when  the  effect  is  possible,  but 
the  time  or  place  yieldeth  not  the  matter  or  basis 
whereupon  man  should  work.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  precincts  and  bounds^  let  it  be  believed, 
and  appeal  thereof  made  to  time,  with  renunciation 
nevertheless  to  all  the  vain  and  abasing  promises 
of  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  such  like  light, 
idle,  ignorant,  credulous,  and  fantastical  wits  and 
sects,  that  the  new-found  world  of  land  was  not 
greater  addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  than  thera 
rraaaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  inventiona  and 
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•deiioes  unknown,  hating  Teq>eet  to  tfiose  that 
are  known,  with  this  difference,  that  the  ancient 
regions  of  knowledge  will  seem  aa  barbaroiis, 
compared  with  the  new ;  as  the  new  regions  of 
people  seem  barbarous,  compared  to  many  of  the 
old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man*s 
life  with  new  commodities,  appeareth  by  the  esti- 
mation that  antiquity  made  of  such  as  guided 
thereunto ;  for  whereas  founders  of  states,  law- 
giversv  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people, 
were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of  worthies 
or  demigods,  inventors  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves.  And  if  the  ordi- 
nary ambitions  of  men  lead  them  to  seek  the 
amplification  of  their  own  power  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  a  better  ambition  tlian  that  hath  moved 
men  to  seek  the  amplification  of  the  power  of 
their  own  countries  amongst  other  nations :  better 
again  and  more  worthy  must  that  aspiring  be, 
which  seeketh  tlie  amplification  of  the  power  and 
kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world :  the  rather, 
because  the  other  two  prosecutions  are  ever  cul- 
pable of  much  perturbation  and  injustice ;  but  this 
is  a  work  truly  divine,  which  cgmeth  «*  in  aura 
leni,"  without  noise  or  observation. 

The  access  also  to  this  work  hath  been  by  that 
p<Ht  or  passage,  which  the  Divine  Majesty,  who 
is  unchangeable  in  his  ways,  doth  infidlibly  con- 
tinue and  observe ;  that  is,  the  felicity  wherewith 
be  hath  blessed  an  humility  of  mind,  such  as 
rather  laboureth  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to 
read  in  the  volumes  of  his  creatures,  l^an  to  solicit 
and  urge,  and  as  it  were  to  invocate  a  man's  own 
spirit  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto  him.  For 
as  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man 
hadi  ever  inclined  to  leave  the  oracles  of  God's 
word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture  of  their  own 
inventions ;  so  in  the  selfsame  manner,  in  inqui- 
sition of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the  oracles  of 
God's  wodcs,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  de- 
formed imagery,  which  the  unequal  mirrors  of 
their  own  minds  have  represented  unto  them. 
Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in  the  front, 
and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or 
leservation  to  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true 
in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge,  than  in 
God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  Jhat  no  man  shall  enter 
into  it,  «<  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child." 

€f  the  impeHmenU  of  knowledge. 

Being  the  IVth  chapter,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

.  Ik  some  things  it  is  more  hard  to  attempt  than 
to  achieve;  which  falleth  out,  when  the  difiiculty 
is  not  so  much  in  the  matter  or  subject,  as  it  is  in 
the  crossness  and  indisposition  of  the  mind  of 
man  to  think  of  any  such  thing,  to  will  or  to  re- 
solve it;  and  therefore  Titus  Livius  in  his  decla^ 
matory  digression,  wherein  he  doth  depress  and 
extenuate  the  honour  of  Alexander^  conquests 


saith, «« Nihil  aliod  quam  bene  ansns  Tana  eon* 
temneie:"  in  which  sort  of  things  it  is  the  maiH 
ner  of  men  first  to  wonder  that  any  such  thing 
should  be  possible,  and  after  it  is  found  out,  to 
wonder  again  how  the  world  should  miss  it  ao 
long.  Of  this  nature  I  take  to  be  the  inventio& 
and  discovery  of  knowledge,  &c. 

Ifu  impedimeniM  tMeh  have  been  in  the  itmct,  and 
in  divenion  tf  wiU. 

Being  the  Tth  chapter,  a  small  fragment  in  tiie 
beginning  of  that  chapter. 

The  encounters  of  the  times  have  been  nothing 
favourable  and  prosperous  for  the  invention  of 
knowledge,  so  as  it  is  not  only  the  daintiness  of 
the  seed  to  take,  and  the  ill  mixture  and  unlildng 
of  the  ground  to  nourish  or  raise  this  plant,^but 
the  ill  season  also  of  the  weather,  by  which  it 
hadi  been  checked  and  blasted.  Especially  in 
that  the  seasons  have  been  proper  to  bring  up  and 
set  forward  other  more  hasty  and  indifferent  plants, 
whereby  this  of  knowledge  hath  been  starved  and 
overgrown ;  for  in  the  descent  of  times  always 
there  hath  been  somewhat  else  in  xeign  and  repu- 
tation, which  hath  generally  aliened  and  diverted 
wits  and  labours  from  that  employment. 

For  as  for  the  uttermost  antiquity,  which  is  like 
fame  that  muffles  her  head,  and  tells  tales,  I  can- 
not presume  much  of  it;  for  I  would  not  willingly 
imitate  the  manner  of  those  that  describe  maps, 
which  when  they  come  to  some  far  countries, 
whereof  they  have  no  knowledge,  set  down  how 
there  be  great  wastes  and  deserts  there :  so  I  am 
not  apt  to  affirm  that  they  knew  little,  because 
what  they  knew  is  little  known  to  us.  But  if  you 
will  judge  of  them  by  the  last  traces  that  remain 
to  us,  you  will  conclude,  though  not  so  scornfully 
as  Aristotle  doth,  that  saith  our  ancestors  were 
extreme  gross,  as  those  that  came  ne\i'ly  from 
being  moulded  out  of  the  clay,  or  some  earthly 
substance;  yet  reasonably  and  probably  thus, 
that  it  was  with  them  in  matter  of  knowledge, 
but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  day.  For  at  ^at 
time  the  world  was  altogether  home-bred,  every 
nation  looked  little  beyond  theiAown  confines  or 
territories,  and  the  world  had  no  thorough  lights 
then,  as  it  hath  had  since  by  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, whereby  tliere  could  neither  be  that  con- 
tribution of  wits  one  to  help  another,  nor  that 
variety  of  particulars  for  the  correcting  the  custo- 
mary conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  collection  of  wits 
of  several  parts  or  nations,  so  neither  could  there 
be  any  succession  of  wits  of  several  times,  where- 
by one  might  refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  had 
not  history  to  any  purpose.  And  the  manner  of 
their  traditions  was  utterly  unfit  and  unproper  for 
amplification  of  knowledge.  And  again,  the  stu- 
dies of  those  times,  you  shall  find,  besides  wars, 
incursions,  and  rapines,  which  were  then  almot*' 
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ererywhere  betwixt  states  adjoiningr,  the  use  of 
leases  and  confederacies  bein^  not  then  known, 
were  to  populate  by  multitade  of  wives  and  gene- 
ntion,  a  thing  at  this  day  in  the  waster  part  of  the' 
West  Indies  principally  effected ;  and  to  build, 
sometimes  f<^  habiiadon,  towns  and  cities ;  some- 
times for  fame  and  memory,  monuments,  pyramids, 
colosses,  and  the  like.  And  if  there  happened  to 
rise  up  any  more  civil  wits;  then  would  he  found 
and  erect  some  new  laws,  cimtoms,  and  usages, 
such  as  now  of  late  years,  when  the  world  was 
levolute  almost  to  the  like  rudeness  and  obscurity, 
we  see  both  in  our  own  nation  and  abroad  many 
examples  of,  as  well  in  a  number  of  tenures  re- 
Bowed  upon  men's  lands,  as  in  divers  customs  of 
towns  and  manors,  being  the  devises  that  such 
wits  wrought  upon  in  such  times  of  deep  igno- 
Taiiee,  &0. 

J%e  impediments  of  knowledge  for  want  of  a  true 
mteeesnon  of  wits,  and  that  hitherto  the  length  of 
one  man^M  life  hath  been  the  greatest  measure  of 
knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

In  arts  mechanical  the  first  devise  cometh  short- 
est, and  time  addeth  and  perfecteth.  But  in 
sciences  of  conceit,  the  first  author  goeth  furthest, 
and  ume  leeseth  and  corrupteth.  Painting,  artil- 
lery, sailing,  and  the  like,  grossly  managed  at 
first,  by  time  accommodate  and  refined.  The 
philosophies  and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Democritus,  Hippocrates,  of  most  vigour  at  first, 
by  time  degenerated  and  imbased.  In  the  former, 
many  wits  and  industries  contribntsd  in  one.  In 
the  latter  many  men^s  wits  apent  to  deprave  the 
wit  of  one. 

The  error  «is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the 
receiver.  He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth 
to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  soonest  be- 
lieved, and  not  as  mny  easiliest  be  examined.  He 
that  receiveth  knowledge  desireth  rather  present 
satisfaction  than  expectant  search,  and  so  rather 
not  to  doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh  the 
author  not  lay  open  his  weakness;  and  sloth 
maketh  the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prizes, 
to  be  a  profound  interpreter  and  commenter,  to  be 
a  sharp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical 
compounder  and  abridger.  And  this  is  the  unfor- 
tunate succession  of  wits  which  the  world  hath 
yet  had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge 
goeth  not  on  husbanded  or  improved,  but  wasted 
and  decayed.  For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that 
will  never  arise  again  higher  than  the  level  from 
which  it  fell.  And  therefore  to  go  beyond  Aris- 
totle by  the  light  of  Aristotle,  is  to  think  that  a 
borrowed  light  can  increase  the  original  light  froo^ 
whom  it  is  taken.  So  then,  no  true  succession 
of  wits  having  been  in  the  world ;  either  we  must 
oonolode,  that  knowledge  is  but  a  task  for  one 


man's  life,  and  then  vain  was  the  complaint,  that 
'*life  is  short,  and  art  is  long:"  or  else,  that  the 
knowledge  that  now  is,  is  but  a  shrub ;  and  not 
that  tree  which  is  never  dangerous,  but  where  it 
is  to  the  purpose  of  knowing  good  and  evil ;  which 
desire  ever  riseth  upon  an  appetite  to  elect,  and 
not  to  obey,  and  so  containeth  in  it  a  manifest 
defection. 


TTiat  the  pretended  succession  of  wits  hath  been 
evil  placed^  for  as  much  as  after  variety  of  sects 
and  opinions^  the  most  popular  and  not  the  truest 
prevaileih  and  weartih  out  the  rest. 

Being  the  Vllth  chapter,  a  fragment. 

It  is  sensible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  first ' 
into  search  and  inquiry,  according  to  the  several 
frames  and  compositions  of  their  understanding, 
they  light  upon  differing  conceits,  and  so  all  opi- 
nions and  doubts  are  beaten  over ;  and  then  men 
having  made  a  taste  of  all,  wax  weary  of  variety, 
and  so  reject  the  worst,  and  hold  themselves  to 
the  best,  either  some  one,  if  it  be  eminent :  or 
some  two  or  three,  if  they  be  in  some  equality; 
which  afterwards  are  received  and  carried  on,  and 
the  rest  extinct. 

But  truth  is  contrary ;  and  that  time  is  like  a 
river  which  carrieth  down  things  which  are  light 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that 
which  is  sad  and  weighty.  For  howsoever 
governments  have  several  forms,  sometimes  one 
governing,  sometimes  few,  sometimes  the  multi- 
tude ;  yet  the  state  of  knowledge  is  ever  a  demo- 
cracy, and  that  prevail eth  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  senses  and  conceits  of  people.  As  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  great  doubt,  but  ho  that  did  put 
the  beginnings  of  things  to  be  solid,  void,  and 
motion  to  the  centre,  was  in  better  earnest  than 
he  that  put  matter,  form,  and  shift;  or  he  that  put 
the  mind,  motion,  and  matter.  For  no  man  shall 
enter  into  inquisition  of  nature,  but  shall  pass  by 
that  opinion  of  Democritus;  whereas  he  shall 
never  come  near  tlie  other  two  opinions,  but  leave 
them  aloof,  for  the  schools  and  table-talk.  Yet 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  because  they  be  both 
agreeable  to  popular  sense,  and  the  one  was  uttered 
with  subtilty  and  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and 
the  other  with  a  style  of  ornament  and  majesty, 
did  hold  out,  and  the  other  gave  place,  &c. 

Of  the  impediments  cf  knowledge^  in  handling  it 
by  parts,  and  in  slipping  off  particular  sciences 
from  the  root  and  stock  of  universal  knowledge. 

Being  the  VXIIth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

CtCBRo,  the  oratci,  willing  to  magnify  his  own 
profession,  and  thereupon  spending  many  words 
to  maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  shop  of  good 
words  and  elegancies,  but  a  treasury  and  receipt 
of  all  knowledges,  so  far  forth  as  may  appertain 
to  the  handling  and  moving  of  the  minds  and 
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mSbctioiui  of  men  hj  speech,  meketh  great  com* 
plaint  of  the  school  of  Socrates;  th^  wheieas 
before  his  time  the  same  professors  of  wisdom  in 
Greece  did  pretend  to  teach  an  nntrersal  sapience 
and  knowledge  both  of  matter  and  words,  Socra- 
tes diTorced  them,  add  withdrew  philosophy,  and 
left  rhetoric  to  itself  which  by  that  destitution 
became  but  a  barren  and  unnoble  science*  And 
in  particular  sciences  we  see,  that  if  men  fall  to 
subdiyide  their  labours,  as  to  be  an  oculist  in 
physic,  or  to  be  perfect  in  some  one  title  of  the 
law  or  the  like,  they  may  proTO  ready  and  subtile, 
^ut  not  deep  or  sufficient,  no,  not  in  that  subject 
which  they  do  particularly  attend,  because  of  that 
consent  which  it  hath  with  the  rest.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  discourse  of  the  chain  of  sci- 
ences, how  they  are  linked  together,  insomuch  as 
the  Grecians,  who  had  terms  at  wUl^  have  fitted 
it  of  a  name  of  Circle-Learning.  Neyertheless  1 
that  hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards  the 
advancement  and  further  invention  of  knowledge, 
that  particular  arts  and  sciences  have  been  disin- 
corporated from  general  knowledge,  do  not  under- 
stand one  and  the  same  thing,  which  Cicero's 
discourse  and  the  note  and  conceit  of  the  Gre- 
cians in  their  word  Circle-Learning  do  intend. 
For  I  mean  not  that  use  which  one  science  hath 
of  another  for  ornament  or  help  in  practice,  as  the 
orator  hath  of  knowledge  of  affiectionB  for  moving, 
or  as  military  science  may  have  use  of  geometry 
for  fortifications;  but  I  mean  it  directly  of  that 
nse  by  way  of  supply  of  light  and  information^ 
which  the  particulars  and  instances  of  one  science 
do  yield  and  present  for  the  framing  or  correcting 
of  the  axioms  of  another  science  in  their  very 
truth  and  notion.  And  therefore  that  example  of 
oculist  and  title, lawyera  doth  come  nearer  my 
conceit  than  the  other  two ;  for  sciences  distin- 
guished have  a  dependence  upon  univeraal  know- 
ledge to  be  augmented  and  rectified  by  the  supe- 
rior light  thereof;  as  well  as  the  parts  and  mem< 
bera  of  a  science  have  upon  the  maxims  of  the 
same  science,  and  the  mutual  light  and  consent 
which  one  part  receiveth  of  another.  And  there- 
fore the  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  astronomy, 
which  astronomy  itself  cannot  correct,  because  it 
is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  appearances,  yet 
natural  philosophy  doth  correct.  On  the  other 
side,  if  some  of  the  ancient  philosophere  had  been 
perfect  in  the  observations  of  astronomy,  and  had 
called  them  to  counsel,  when  they  made  their 
principles  and  first  axioms,  they  would  never  have 
divided  their  philosophy,  as  the  cosmographere  do 
their  descriptions  by  globes,  making  one  philo- 
sophy for  heaven,  and  another  for  under  heaven, 
as  in  effect  they  do. 

So  if  the  moral  philosophera,  that  have  spent 
such  an  infinite  quantity  of  debate  touching  good 
and  the  highest  good,  had  cast  their  eye  abroad 
upon  nature,  and  beheld  the  appetite  that  is  in  all 
things  to  receive  and  to  give;  the  one  motion 


affecting  preservation,  and  the  other  muhipliea- 
tion;  which  appetites  are  moti  evidently  seen  in 
living  creatnres,  in  the  pleasure  of  nourishment 
and  generation;  and  in  man  do  make  the  aptest 
and  most  natural  division  of  all  his  desires,  being 
either  of  sense  of  pleasure,  or  sense  of  power; 
and  in  the  universal  frame  of  the  worid  are  figured, 
the  one  in  the  beams  of  heaven  which  issue  forth, 
and  the  other  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  which  takes 
in :  and  again,  if  they  had  observed  the  motion  of 
congruity,  or  situation  of  the  parts  in  respect  of 
the  whole,  evident  in  so  many  partkulara :  and 
lastly,  if  they  had  considered  the  motion,  familiar 
in  attraction  of  things,  to  approach  to  that  which 
is  higher  in  the  same  kind :  when  by  these  obser- 
vations, so  easy  and  concurring  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, they  should  have  found  out  this  quaternion 
of  good,  in  enjoying  or  fruition,  effecting  or  opera- 
tion, consenting  or  proportion,  and  approach  or 
assumption ;  they  would  have  saved  and  abridged 
much  of  their  long  and  wandering  discourses  of 
pleasura,  virtue,  duty,  and  religion.    So  likewise 
in  this  same  logic  and  rhetoric,  or  acts  of  argu- 
ment and  grace  of  speech,  if  the  great  masters  of 
them  would  but  have  gone  a  form  lower,  and 
looked  but  into  the  observations  of  grammar  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  words,  their  derivations,  de- 
flexions, and  syntax,  specially  enriching  the  same, 
with  the  helps  of  several  languages,  with  their 
differing  properties  of  worda,  phrases,  and  tropes; 
they  might  have  found  out  more  and  better  foot- 
steps of  common  reason,  help  of  disputation,  and 
advantages  of  cavillation,  than  many  of  these 
wliich  they  have  propounded.    So  again,  a  man 
should  be  thought  to  dally,  if  he  did  note  how  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  and  music  are  many  of  them 
the  same.    The  repetitions  and  traductions  in 
speech,  and  the  reports  and  hauntings  of  sounds 
in  music,  are  the  very  same  things.    Plutareh 
hath  almost  made  a  book  of  the  Lacedemonian 
kind  of  jesting,  which  joined  every  pleasure  with 
distaste.    '^  Sir,''  said  a  man  of  art  to  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  when  he  controlled  him  in  his  faculty, 
«*  God  forbid  your  fortune  should  be  such  as  to 
know  these  things  better  than  L"    In  taxing  his 
igrnorance  in  his  art,  he  represented  to  him  the 
peq>etnal  greatness  of  his  fortune,  leaving  him  no 
vacant  time  for  so  mean  a  skill.    Now  in  music 
it  is  one  of  the  ordinariest  flowere  to  fall  from  a 
discord,  or  hard  tune,  upon  a  sweet  accord.    The 
figure  that  Cicero  and  the  rest  commend,  as  one 
of  the  best  points  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine 
checking  of  expectation,  is  no  less  well  known  to 
the  musicians,  when  they  have  a  special  grace  in 
flying  the  close  or  cadence.    And  these  are  no 
allusions  but  direct  com'munities,  the  same  de- 
lights of  the  mind  being  to  be  found  not  only  in 
music,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral  philosophy,  policy, 
and  other  knowledges,  and  that  obscure  in  the 
one,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  other;  yea, 
and  that  discovered  in  the  one,  which  is  not  foond 
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'«i  all  ia  lio  atbv)  «id  lo  om  woamno^  W^^^f 
wding  to  the  inTemtioit  and  aogmeBtatioii  of  aa- 
«ftei«  And  therefaie«  withoal  this  iBteioovrae, 
Hie  axioms  of  acienoes  will  fall  oat  to  be  neither 
fiaU  nor  tnte;  but  will  be  each  opinions,  as  Aris- 
tcrtie  in  some  places  doth  wisely  censure,  when 

.  1m  aaith,  **  These  are  the  opinions  of  persons  that 
liave  respect  bat  to  a  few  things."  So  then  we 
•ee,  that  this  note  leadeth  as  to  an  administration 
ef  knowledge  in  some  saeh  order  and  policy,  as 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  regard  of  his  great  domi* 
nions,  useth  in  state :  who,  though  he  hath  parti- 
cular councils  for  seyeral  countries  and  affairs, 
jet  had  one  council  of  state,  or  last  resort,  that 
roceiTeth  the  adyertisements  and  certificates  from 
all  the  rest.  Hitherto  of  the  diversion,  succession, 
and  conference  of  wits. 

That  the  emd  and  scope  of  knowledge  hath  been 
gentruUy  mistaken^  and  thai  men  were  never  well 
admeed  what  it  wa$  they  sought. 

'Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately  preceding 
the  Inventory,  and  inducing  the  same. 

It  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  la- 
hoors  of  men  have  been  converted  to  the  severe 
and  original  inquisition  of  knowledge;  and  in 
-tiiose  who  have  pretended,  what  hurt  hath  been 
done  by  the  affectation  of  professors,  and  the 
distraction  of  such  as  were  no  professors ;  and 
how  there  was  never  in  effect  any  conjunction  or 
'Combination  of  wits  in  the  first  and  inducing 
search,  but  that  every  man  wrought  apart,  and 
would  either  have  fans  own  way,  or  else  would  go 
mo  further  than  his  guide,  having  in  the  one  case 
-the  honour  of  a  first,  and  in  the  other  the  ease  of 
a  second;  and  lastly,  how  in  the  descent  and 
•ontinuance  of  wits  and  labours,  the  succession 
hath  been  in  the  most  popular  and  weak  opinions, 
like  unto  the  weakest  natures,  which  many  times 
have  most  children ;  and  in  them  also  the  condi- 
tion of  succession  hath  been  rather  to  defend  and 
to  adorn,  than  td  add ;  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  ad- 
dition to  be  rather  a  refining  of  a  part,  than  an 
increase  of  the  whole.  But  the  impediments  of 
time  and  accidents,  though  they  have  wrought  a 
general  indisposition,  yet  are  they  not  so  peremp- 
tory and  binding,  as  the  internal  impediments  and 
clouds  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  whereof  it 
now  followeth  to  speak. 

The  Scripture,  speaking  of  the  worst  sort  of 
error,  saith,  «*  Errare  fecit  eos  in  invio  et  non  in 
via."  For  a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by 
rounding  up  and  down ;  but  if  men  have  feiled 
in  their  very  direction  and  address,  that  error  will 
.  never  by  good  fortune  correct  itself.  Now  it 
hath  filled  with  men  in  their  contemplations,  as 
Seneca  saiUi  it  fareth  with  them' in  their  actions, 
^  lie  partibus  vitas  qaisqne  deliberat,  de  summa 
•■emo.'*  A  course  very  ordinary  with  men  who 
iiseeive  for  the  most  pait  their  final  ends  from  the 


indinalion  of  their  nature,  or  firom  common  ez« 
ample  and  opinion,  never  questioning  or  examin- 
ing them,  nor  reducing  them  to  any  clear  certainty; 
and  use  only  to  call  themselves  to  account  and 
deliberation  touching  the  means  and  second  ends, 
and  thereby  set  themselves  in  the  right  way  to 
the  wrong  place.  So  likewise  upon  the  natural 
curiosity  and  desire  to  know,  they  have  put  them- 
selves in  way  without  foresight  or  consideration  ^ 
of  their  journey's  end. 

For  I  find  that  even  those  that  have  sought 
knowledge  for  itself,  and  not  for  benefit,  or  osten- 
tation, or  any  practicable  enablement  in  the  course 
of  their  life,  have  nevertheless  propounded  to 
themselves  a  wrong  mark,  namely,  satisfaction, 
which  men  call  truth,  and  not  operation.  For  as 
in  the  courts  and  services  of  princes  and  states, 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  give  satisfaction  than 
to  do  the  business ;  so  in  the  inquiring  of  causes 
and  reasons  it  is  much  easier  to  find  out  such 
causes  as  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  man  and  quiet  ob- 
jections, than  such  causes  as  will  direct  him  and 
give  him  light  to  new  experiences  and  inventions. 
And  this  did  Celsus  note  wisely  and  truly,  how  that 
the  causes  which  are  in  use,  and  whereof  the  know- 
ledges now  received  do  consist,  were  in  time  mi- 
nors and  subsequents  to  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticulars, out  of  which  they  were  induced  and  col- 
lected; and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  those  causes 
which  discovered  particulars,  but  only  the  par- 
ticulars being  first  found,  men  did  fiidl  on  glossing 
and  discoursing  of  the  causes ;  which  is  the  rea^ 
son,  why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath  the  curse 
of  barrenness,  and  is  courtesan-like,  for  pleasure 
and  not  (nr  fruit.  Nay,  to  compare  it  rightly,  the 
strange  fiction  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation 
of  Scylla,  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this 
philosophy  and  knowledge :  a  fiiir  woman  np- 
Mrard  in  the  parts  of  show,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  parts  of  use  and  generation,  barking  monsters : 
for  no  better  are  the  endless  distorted  questions, 
which  ever  have  been,  and  of  necessity  must  be, 
the  end  and  womb  of  such  knowledge 

But  yet  nevertheless,  here  I  may  be  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  some  which  have  much  in  their  pern 
the  referring  sciences  to  action  and  the  use  of 
man,  which  mean  quite  another  matter  than  I  do» 
For  they  mean  a  contriving  of  directions,  an4 
precepts  for  readiness  of  practioe,  which  I  discern* 
mend  not,  so  it  be  not  occasion  that  some  quantity 
of  the  science  be  lost;  for  else  it  will  be  such  a 
piece  of  husbandry,  as  to  put  away  a  manor  lying 
somewhat  scattered,  to  buy  in  a  close  that  lieth 
handsomely  about  a  dwelling.  But  my  inten* 
tion  contrariwise  is  to  increase  and  multiply  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  man,  and  not  to  trim, 
up  6nly,  or  order  with  conveniency  the  grounds 
whereof  he  is  already  stated.  Wherefore  tha 
better  to  make  myself  understood,  that  I  meaiK 
nothing  less  than  words,  and  directly  to  demon- 
strate the  point  which  we  are  now  upon,  that  isi 
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'  iFhat  is  the  true  end^  scope,  or  office  of  knowledge, 
-which  I  have  set  down  to  consist  not  in  any 
plausible,  delectable,  reverend,  or  admired  dis- 
course, or  any  satisfactory  arguments,  but  in 
effectiug  and  working,  and  in  discovery  of  par- 
ticulars not  revealed  before,  for  the  better  en- 
dowment and  help  of  man's  life ;  I  have  thought 
good  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  kalendar  or  inventory 
of  the  wealth,  furniture,  or  means  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  present  estate,  as  far  as  it  is  known ; 
which  I  do  not  to  show  any  universality  of  sense 
or  knowledge,  and  much  less  to  make  a  satire  of 
reprehension  in  respect  of  wants  and  errors,  but 
ps^y  because  cogitations  new  had  need  of  some 
grossness  and  inculcation  to  make  them  per- 
ceived, and  chiefly  to  the  end,  that  for  the  time 
to  come,  upon  the  account  and  state  now  made 
and  cast  up,  it  may  appear  what  increase  this 
new  manner  of  use  and  administration  of  the 
stock,  if  it  be  once  planted,  shall  bring  with  it 
hereafter;  and  for  the  time  present,  in  case  I 
should  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and 
reveal  this  new  light  as  I  purpose,  yet  I  may  at 
the  least  give  some  awaking  note,  both  of  the 
wants  in  man's  present  condition,  and  the  nature 
of  the  supplies  to  be  wished ;  though  for  mine 
own  part  neither  do  I  much  build  upon  my  pre- 
sent anticipations,  neither  do  I  think  ourselves 
yet  learned  or  wise  enough  to  wish  reasonably  : 
for  as  it  asks  some  knowledge  to  demand  a  ques- 
tion not  impertinent ;  so  it  asketh  some  sense  to 
make  a  wish  not  absurd. 

TTte  Inventory,  or  an  enumeration  and  view  of  in 
vefUions  already  discovered  in  use,  together  with 
a  note  of  the  wants,  and  the  nature  of  tfie  at  ppiiea. 

Being  the  Xth  chapter;  and  this  a  small  frag- 
ment thereof,  being  the  preface  to  the  In- 
ventory. 

The  plainest  method,  and  most  directly  perti- 
nent to  this  intention,  will  be  to  make  distribution 
of  sciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their 
portions,  according  to  the  use  and  tribute  which 
they  yield  and  render  to  the  conditions  of  man's 
life,  and  under  those  several  uses,  being  as  seve- 
ral offices  of  provisions,  to  charge  and  tax  what 
may  be  reasonably  exacted  or  demanded,  not 
guiding  ourselves  neither  by  the  poverty  of  expe- 
riences and  probations,  nor  according  to  the  vanity 
of  credulous  imaginations;  and  then  upon  those 
charges  and  taxations  to  distinguish  and  present, 
as  it  were,  in  several  columns,  what  is  extant  and 
already  found,  and  what  is  defective  and  further 
to  be  provided.  Of  which  provisions,  because  in 
many  of  them,  after  the  manner  of  slothful  and 
faulty  officers  and  accomptants,  it  will  be  returned, 
by  way  of  excuse,  that  no  such  are  to  be  had,  it 
will  be  fit  to  give  some  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
tupplies,  whereby  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
they  are  to  be  compassed  and  procured.    And  yet 


iieverthel€M  on  the  other  tide  tgdn,  it  will  be  as  - 
fit  to  check  and  control  the  vain  and  void  assign^-^ 
tions,  and  gifts,  whereby  certain  ignorant, -extra- 
vagant, and  abusing  wits  have  pretended  to  indue 
the  state  of  man  with  wonders,  difiering  as  much 
from  truth  in  nature,  as  Caesar's  Commentaries 
dififereth  from  the  acts  of  King  Arthur,  or  Huonof 
Bourdeaux  in  story.  For  it  is  true  that  Cesar  did 
greater  things  than  those  idle  wits  had  the  auda* 
city  to  feign  their  supposed  worthies  to  have  done; 
but  he  did  them  not  in  that  monstrous  and  fabulous 


The  ehapter  immeiiatehf  following  the  Imentorjf^ 

Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  thereof. 

It  appeareth  then,  what  is  now  in  propositioii» 
not  by  general  circumlocution,  but  by  particular 
note,  no  former  philosophy  varied  in  terms  or  me> 
thod ;  no  new  placet  or  speculation  upon  particulars 
already  known ;  no  referring  to  action  by  any  ma- 
nual of  practice,  but  the  revealing  and  discovering 
of  new  inventions  and  operations.  This  to  be  done 
without  the  errors  and  conjectures  of  art,  or  the 
length  or  difficulties  of  experience;  the  nature  and 
kinds  of  which  inventions  have  been  described  as 
they  could  be  discovered ;  for  your  eye  cannot  pass 
one  kenning  without  further  sailing :  only  we  have 
stood  upon  the  best  advantages  of  the  notions  re^ 
ceived,  as  upon  a  mcunt,  to  show  the  knowledges 
adjacent  and  confining.  If  therefore  the  true  end 
of  knowledge  not  propounded,  hath  bred  large 
error,  the  best  and  perfectest  condition  of  the  seme 
end,  not  perceived,  will  cause  some  declination. 
For  when  the  butt  is  set  up,  men  need  not  rove,  but 
except  the  white  be  placed,  men  cannot  level.  This 
perfection  we  mean,  not  in  the  worth  of  the  effects, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  direction ;  for  cur  purpose 
is  not  to  stir  up  men's  hopes,  but  to  guide  their 
travels.  The  fulness  of  dirrction  to  work,  and  pro- 
duce any  effect,  consisteth  in  two  conditions,  cer- 
tainty and  liberty.  Certainty  is,  when  the  direction 
is  not  only  true  for  the  most  part,  but  infallible. 
Liberty  is,  when  the  direction  is  not  restrained  to 
some  definite  means,  but  comprehendeth  all  the 
means  and  ways  possible :  for  the  pcet  saith  well, 
"  Sapientibus  undique  latae  sunt  vi« ;"  and  where 
there  is  the  greatest  plurelity  of  change,  there  is  the 
greatest  singularity  of  choice.  Besides,  as  a  con- 
jectural direction  maketh  a  casual  effect,  so  a  parti- 
cular and  restrained  direction  is  no  less  casual  than 
uncertain.  For  those  particular  means  whereunto 
it  is  tied  may  be  out  of  your  power,  or  may  be  ac- 
companied with  an  overvalue  of  prejudice;  and  so 
if  for  want  of  certainty  in  direction  you  are  fruiK 
trated  in  success,  for  want  of  variety  in  direction 
you  are  stopped  in  the  attempt.  If  therefore  your 
direction  be  certain,  it  must  refer  you,  and  point 
you  to  somewhat,  which,  if  it  be  present,  the  effect 
you  seek  will  of  necessity  follow,  else  may  yon 
perform  and  not  obtain.    If  it  be  free,  then  miis# 
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it  fefer  yoa  to  tomewhat,  which,  if  it  be  absent, 
the  effect  yoa  seek  will  of  necessity  withdraw, 
else  may  you  haTe  power  and  not  attempt  This 
notion  Aristotle  had  in  light,  though  not  in  use. 
For  the  two  commended  rules  by  him  set  down, 
whereby  the  axioms  of  sciences  are  precepted  to 
be  made  convertible,  and  which  the  latter  men 
haye  not  without  elegancy  sumamed,  the  one  the 
rule  of  truth,  because  itpreyentelh  deceit,  the  other 
the  rule  of  prudence,  because  it  freeth  election, 
are  the  same  thing  in  speculation  and  afilrraation, 
which  we  now  obsenre*  An  example  will  make 
my  meaning  attained,  and  yet  percase  make  it 
thought  that  they  attained  it  not. 

Let  the  effect  to  be  produced  be  whiteness ;  let 
the  first  direction  be,  that  if  air  and  water  be  inter- 
mingled, or  broken  in  small  portions  together, 
whitenesa  will  ensue,  as  in  snow,  in  the  breaking 
of  the  ways  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  like. 
This  direction  is  certain,  but  very  particular,  and 
restrained)  being  tied  but  to  air  and  water.  Let 
the  second  direction  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as 
before  with  any  transparent  body,  such  neverthe- 
less as  is  uncoloured  and  more  grossly  transparent 
than  air  itself,  that  then,  &c.  as  glass  or  crystal, 
being  beaten  to  fine  powder,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  air  bocometh  while;  the  white  of  an  egg, 
being  clear  of  itself,  receiving  air  by  agitation, 
becometh  White,  receiving  air  by  concoction  be- 
cometh  white ;  here  you  are  freed  from  water,  and 
advanced  to  a  dear  body,  and  still  tied  to  air. 
Let  the  third  direction  exclude  or  remove  the  re- 
Btraint  of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber,  sap- 
phires, &c.  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become 
white  in  wine  and  beer;  which  brought  to  froth, 
become  white.  Let  the  fourth  direction  exclude 
the  restraint  of  a  body  more  grossly  transparent 
than  air,  as  in  fiame,  being  a  body  compounded 
between  air  and  a  finer  substance  than  air ;  which 
flame  if  it  were  not  for  the  smoke,  which  is  the 
third  substance  that  incorporateth  itself  and  dieth, 
the  flame  would  be  more  perfect  white.  In  all 
these  four  directions  air  still  beareth  a  part.  Let 
the  fifth  direction  then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both 
transparent,  but  in  an  unequd  degree,  be  mingled 
as  before,  whiteness  will  follow ;  as  oil  and  water 
beaten  to  an  ointment,  though  by  settling,  the  air 
which  gathereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporate,  yet 
reroaineth  white;  and  the  powder  of  glass,  or 
crystal,  put  into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth 
place,  yet  remaineth  white,  though  not  so  perfect. 
Now  are  you  freed  from  air,  but  still  you  are  tied 
to  transparent  bodies.  To  ascend  further  by  scale 
1  do  forbear,  partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the 
example  to  an  over-grreat  length,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  would  open  that  which  in  this  work  I 
determine  to  reserve;  for  to  pass  through  the 
whole  history  and  observation  of  colours  and  ob- 
jects visible,  were  too  long  a  digression ;  and  our 
purpose  is  now  to  give  an  example  of  a  flree  direc- 
tion, thereby  to  distinguish  and  desoribe  it;  and 
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not  to  set  down  a  form  of  interpretation  how  tore- 
cover  and  attain  it.  But  as  we  intend  not  now  to- 
reveal,  so  we  are  circumspect  not  to  mislead ;  and 
therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  returning  to 
our  purpose  in  hand,  we  admit  the  sixth  direction 
to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies,  which 
are  unequal  equally,  that  is,  in  a  simple  propor- 
tion, do  represent  whiteness;  we  will  explain 
this,  though  we  induce  it  not  It  is  then  to  be 
understood,  that  absolute  equality  produceth  trans* 
parence,  inequality  in  simple  order  or  proportion 
produceth  whiteness,  inequality  in  compound  or 
respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
colours,  and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  pro- 
duceth blackness ;  which  diversity  if  so  gross  a 
demonstration  be  needful,  may  be  signified  by  four 
tables ;  a  blank,  a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley  ;. 
whereof  the  fret  is  evident  to  admit  great  variety. 
Out  of  this  assertion  are  satisfied  a  multitude  of 
effects  and  observations,  as  that  whiteness  and 
blackness  are  most  incompatible  with  transp»* 
rence ;  that  whiteness  keepeth  light,  and  blaclu 
ness  stoppeth  light,  but  neither  pas«eth  it; 
that  whiteness  or  blackness  are  never  produced 
in  rainbows,  diamonds,  crystals,  and  the  like; 
that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye;  that  whiteness  seemeth  to  have  an 
affinity  with  dryness,  and  blackness  with  moist- 
ure ;  that  aduBtion  causeth  blackness,  and  calci- 
nation whiteness ;  that  flowers  are  generally  of 
fresh  colours,  and  rarely  black,  &c.,  all  which  I 
do  now  mention  confusedly  by  way  of  derivatioB» 
and  not  by  way  of  induction.  This  sixth  direc- 
tion, which  I  have  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and 
competent  liberty,  for  whiteness  fixed  and  inhe- 
rent ;  but  not  for  whiteness  fantastical,  or  appear- 
ing, as  shall  be  afterwards  touched.  But  first  do 
you  need  a  reduction  back  to  certainty  or  verity ; 
for  it  is  not  all  position  or  contexture  of  unequal 
bodies  that  will  produce  colours ;  for  aquafortis, 
oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  more  manifestly,  and  many 
other  substances  more  obscurely,  do  consist  of 
very  unequal  parts,  which  yet  are  transparent  and 
clear.  Therefore  the  reduction  must  be,  that  the 
bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  so  intermingled  as  before, 
be  of  a  certain  grossness  or  magnitude ;  for  the 
unequalities  which  move  the  sight  must  have  a 
further  dimension  and  quantity  than  those  which 
operate  many  other  effects.  Some  few  grains  of 
saffron  will  give  a  tincture  to  a  tun  of  water,  but 
so  many  grains  of  civet  will  give  a  perfume  to  a 
whole  chamber  of  air.  And  therefore  when  De- 
mocritus,  from  whom  Epicurus  did  borrow  it, 
held  that  the  position  of  the  solid  portions  was 
th^  cause  of  colours ;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  this 
assertion  he  should  have  added,  that  the  portions 
are  required  to  be  of  some  magnitude.  And  this 
is  one  cause  why  colours  have  little  inwardness 
and  necessitude  with  the  nature  and  proprieties  of 
things,  those  things  resembling  in  colour,  whioh 
otherwise  differ  most,  as  salt  and  sugar;  sndcoiw. 
■  2 
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tMriwiM  MRMiog  ia  oolewi  wlueh  etherwlM  ve» 
tnoM*  naett  as  tie  wbke  aod  bloe  fialMB^  aii4 
Um  Mrrend  TeiM  of  one  agate  or  mai^le,  bf  rea- 
son tfaaC  other  Tirtnee  coneiet  in  move  eabtile 
pr^[»ortioM  than  eoloare  do;  and  yet  are  there 
Tirtaee  and  natares  which  reqaire  a  groeeer  mag- 
nitade  than  ooloara,  as  well  as  eeents  and  diyere 
ether  require  a  more  enbdle ;  for  as  the  portion 
of  a  body  will  giro  forth  seent,  which  is  too 
mall  to  be  seen ;  so  the  portion  of  a  body  will 
riiow  colours,  which  is  too  small  to  be  en. 
dtied  i^th  weight:  and  therefore  one  of  the 
prophets  with  great  elegancy  describing  how  all 
creatures  carry  no  proportion  towards  God  the 
creator,  saith, «« That  all  the  nations  in  respect  of 
him  are  like  the  dust  upon  the  balance  ;'*  which 
is  a  thing  appeareth,  but  weigheth  not  But  to 
letum,  there  resteth  a  further  freeing  of  this  sixth 
direction :  for  the  clearness  of  a  riyer  or  stream 
ahoweth  white  at  a  distance,  and  crystalline 
glasses  deliyer  the  face  or  any  other  object  felsified 
in  whiteness,  and  long  beholding  the  snow  to  a 
weak  eye  giyeth  an  impression  of  azure,  rather 
than  of  whiteness.  So  as  for  whiteness  in  appa. 
rition  only,  and  representation,  by  the  qualifying 
«f  the  light,  altering  the  intermedium,  or  affecting 
the  eye  itself,  it  reacheth  not.  But  you  must 
free  your  direction  to  the  producing  of  such  an 
incidence,  impression,  or  operation,  as  may  cause 
a  precise  and  determinate  passion  of  the  eye,  a 
matter  which  is  much  more  easy  to  induce  than 
Ihat  which  we  haye  passed  through ;  but  yet  be- 
cause it  hath  a  full  coherence  both  with  that  act 
of  radiation,  which  hath  hitherto  been  conoeiyed 
and  termed  so  unproperly  and  untruly,  by  some, 
an  efflaxion  of  spiritual  species,  and  by  others,  an 
inyesting  of  the  intermedium,  with  a  motion 
which  successiyely  ts  conyeyed  to  the  eye,  and 
with  the  act  of  sensed  wherein  I  should  like- 
wise open  that  which  1  think  good  to  withdraw, 
I  will  omit^ 

Neither  do  I  contend,  but  that  this  notion, 
which  I  call  the  freeing  of  a  direction  in  the  re- 
oeiyed  philosophies,  as  far  as  a  swimming  antici- 
pation could  take  hold,  might  be  perceiyed  and 
discerned ;  being  not  much  other  matter  than  that 
which  they  did  not  only  aim  at  in  the  two  rules 
of  axioms  before  remembered,  but  more  nearly 
also  than  that  which  they  term  the  form  or  formal 
cause,  or  that  which  they  call  the  true  difference ; 
both  which,  neyertheless,  it  seemeth  they  pro- 
pound rather  as  impossibilities  and  wishes,  than 
as  things  within  thti  compass  of  human  compre- 
hension :  for  Plato  casteth  his  burden,  and  saith, 
**that  he  will  reyere  him  as  a  God,  that  can  truly 
^iyide  and  define:^*  which  cannot  be  but  by  true 
forms  and  differences,  wherein  I  join  hands  with 
him,  confessing  as  much,  as  yet  assuming  to  my- 
self little  ;  for  if  any  man  can,  by  the  strength  of 
his  anticipations,  find  out  forms,  I  will  magnify 
him  with  the  fbremost    But  as  any  of  them 


wovld  sajt  that  if  diTsm 
mea  kaow  hyinatnictionasd  sUisifatiogyansthst 
Imew  by  reyelatioB,  and  wilbeat  those  ineaM^ 
they  woald  tdte  him  for  somewhat  supsmataial 
and  diyine ;  so  I  do  aeknowMga  thai  if  ai^  man 
can  by  antidpaticms  reaeh  to  that  which  a  weak 
and  inferior  wit  may  attdn  to  by  iaterpfetatioa, 
he  cannoi  receiye  too  high  a  title.  Nay,  I  for 
my  part  do  indeed  admire  to  see  how  far  s<Hne  of 
them  haye  proceeded  by  tiieir  anticipatioM ;  \pU 
how  1  it  is  as  I  wonder  at  some  blind  oMn,  to  see 
what  shifl  they  make  without  their  eye^ht; 
thinking  with  myself  that  if  1  were  blind,  I  conld 
hardly  do  it  Again,  Aristotle's  school  confee- 
seth,  that  there  is  no  true  knowledga  but  by 
causes,  no  true  cause  but  the  form,  no  true  form 
known  except  one,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
allow;  and  therefore  thus  far  their  eyidenee 
standeth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there  hath 
been  nothing  bat  a  shadow  of  knowledge,  and 
that  we  propound  now  that  which  is  agreed  to  be 
worthiest  to  be  sought,  and  hardest  to  be  found. 
There  wanteth  now  a  part  yery  necessary,  not  by 
way  of  supply,  but  by  way  of  caution :  for  as  it 
is  seen  for  ^e  most  part,  that  the  outward  tokens 
and  badge  of  excellency  and  perfection  are  more 
incident  to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that 
which  is  true,  but  for  a  meaner  and  baser  sort:  as 
a  dubline  is  more  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  spinel, 
and  a  eounterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  true 
angel,  than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  China 
gold ;  in  like  manner,  the  direction  oarrietii  a  re- 
semblance of  a  true  direction  in  y«rity  and  liberty, 
wbidi  indeed  is  no  direction  at  all.  For  though 
your  direction  se«nn  to  be  certain  and  free,  by 
pointing  you  to  nature  that  is  unseparable  from 
the  nature  yon  inquire  upon ;  yet  if  it  do  not  carry 
you  on  a  degree  or  remoye  nearer  to  aotion,  opera- 
tion, or  light,  to  make  or  produce,  it  is  but  supers 
ficial  and  counterfeit  'Wherefore  to  secure  and 
warrant  what  is  a  true  direction,  though  that 
general  note  I  haye  giyen  be  perspicuous  in 
itself,  for  a  man  shall  soon  cast  widi  himself 
whether  he  be  eyer  the  near  to  effect  and  operate 
or  no,  or  whether  he  haye  won  but  an  abstract  or 
yaried  notion,  yet  for  better  instruction  I  will  de- 
liyer three  particular  notes  of  caution.  The  first 
is,  that  the  nature  discoyered  be  more  original 
than  the  nature  supposed,  and  not  more  secondary 
or  of  the  like  degree;  as  to  make  a  stone  hright, 
or  to  make  it  smooth,  it  is  a  good  direction  to  say 
make  it  eyen ;  but  to  make  a  stone  eyen,  it  is  no 
good  direction  to  say,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it 
smooth ;  for  the  rule  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
any  thing  referring  to  the  state  of  it  in  itself,  oi 
the  parts,  is  more  original  than  that  which  isrela- 
tiye  or  transitiye  towards  anothor  thing.  So 
eyenness  is  the  disposition  of  the  stone  in  itself, 
but  smooth  is  to  the  hand,  and  bright  to  the  eye, 
and  yet  neyertheless  they  all  cluster  and  concur ; 
and  yet  thd  direction  is  more  unpedeet,  if  it  do 
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ippoint  yon  to  tnsAk  a  iel«tive,  as  is  in  tlie  same 
fcijid,  and  not  in  a  dlTerae.  For  in  tlw  direetion, 
4»  piodiioe  brigfatneas  by  BDMoUmeaa^  althongli 
jm^Mrij  it  win  no  degree,  and  will  nerer  teaeh 
jon  any  new  partieulara  before  unknown,  yet 
•by  way-  of  suggestion,  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may 
•dcaw  yoor  eonsideration  to  some  particulais  known 
b«t  not  remembered ;  as  you  shall  sooner  remem- 
ber some  practical  means  of  making  smoothness^ 
than  if  you  had  fixed  yonr  consideration  only 
upon  brightness ;  but  if  the  direction  had  been  to 
make  brightness,  by  making  reflection,  as  ^s, 
make  it  such  as  you  may  see  your  face  in  it;  this 
is  merely  secondary,  and  helpeth  neither  by  way 
of  informing,  nor  by  way  of  suggesting.  So  if 
in  the  inquiry  of  whiteness  you  were  directed  to 
sMke  such  a  colour  as  should  be  seen  furthest  in 
a  dark  light ;  here  you  are  advanced  noting  at 
aU.  For  these  kinds  of  natures  are  but  propiietiesjl 
sfiEects,  circumstances,  concurrences,  or  what  else 
yon  shall  like  to  call  them,  and  not  radical  and 
ibnnatiTe  natures  towards  the  nature  supposed. 
The  second  caution  is,  that  the  nature  inquired  be 
oolleeted  by  division  before  composition,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  by  eomposition  subaltern, 
before  you  ascend  to  composition  absolute,  ite* 

€f  the  iniemalandprcfound  error*  and  9uper$tiUon$ 
in  the  nature  of  the  mind f  and  of  the  four  Moris  of 
idole  or  fieHom  which  offer  themeehee  to  the  un- 
dentanding  in  the  inquitition  of  knowledge* 

Being  the  XVIih  chapter,  and  this  a  small  frag- 
ment thereof,  being  a  preface  to  the  inward 
clenches  of  the  mind. 

Tbs  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  were 
of  human  shape,  was  rather  justly  derided  than 
seriously  confuted  by  the  other  sects,  demanding 
whether  every  kind  of  sensible  creature  did  not 
think  their  own  figure  fairest,  as  the  horse,  the 
bull,  and  the  like,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in 
tkeir  own  forms,  as  in  appetite  of  lust  appeared. 
And  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was 
ever  censured  for  a  gross  conceit,  bred  in  the  ob- 
scure cells  of  solitary  monks  that  never  looked 
abroad.  Again,  the  fable  so  well  known  of  **  Qub 
pinirit  leonem,"  doth  set  forth  well,  that  there  is 
nn  error  of  pride  and  partiality,  as  well  as  of 
eustom  and  femiliarity.  i  The  reflection  also  from 
glasses  so  usually  resembled  to  the  imagery  of 
the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive  error  and 
rariety  both  in  colour,  niagnitude,  and  shape, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass.  But  yet  no 
use  hath  been  made  of  these  and  many  the  like 
observations  to  move  men  to  search  out,  and  upon 
•earch  to  give  true  cautions  of  the  native  and  inhe- 
font  errors  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  colour- 
ed and  corrupted  all  his  notions  and  impressions. 

I  do  find  therefore  in  this  enchanted  glass  four 
Idols,  or  false  appearances  of  several  and  distinct 
'Mits,  every  sort  oomprriiettdiiqr  many  subdivi- 


sions: the  first  sort,  I  odl  idok  of  tks  : 
tribe;  the  second,  idols  of  the  palace;  the  tturd^ 
idols  of  tiift  esre;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  tht 
thsatre,!^.. 

HerefbUoweih  an  abridgement  of  dimen  Aapten  of 
thefirti  book  of  the  lirrcBHtBTATioN  or  N  ATU«i« 

CHAPTER   XU. 

That  in  deciding  and  determining  of  the  trudi 
of  knowledge,  men  have  put  themselves  upon 
trials  not  competent.  That  antiquity  and  author- 
ity, common  and  confessed  notions,  the  natural 
and  yielding  consent  of  the  mind,  the  harmony  and 
coherence  of  a  knowledge  in  itself,  the  establish- 
ing of  principles  with  the  touch  and  reduction  of 
other  propositions  unto  them,  inductions  without 
instances  contradictory  and  the  report  of  the 
senses,  are  none  of  them  absolute  and  infallible 
evidence  of  truth ;  and  bring  no  security  sufficient 
for  effects  and  operations.  That  the  discovery  of 
new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before, 
is  the  only  trial  to  be  accepted  of ;  and  yet  not 
that  neither,  in  case  where  one  particular  givetth 
light  to  another;  but  where  particulars  induce 
an  axiom  or  observation,  which  axiom  found 
out  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars* 
That  the  nature  of  this  trial  is  not  only  upon  the 
point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no, 
but  even  upon  the  points  whether  the  knowledge 
be  true  or  no.  Not  because  you  may  always  con- 
clude, that  the  axiom  which  discovereth  new  in- 
stances is  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may  safely 
conclude,  that  if  it  discover  not  any  new  instance, 
it  b  in  vain  and  untrue.  That  by  new  instances 
are  not  always  to  be  understood  new  recipes,  but 
new  assignations ;  and  of  the  diversity  between 
these  two.  That  the  subtilty  of  words,  argu- 
ments, notions,  yea  of  the  senses  themselves,  is 
but  rude  and  gross  in  comparison  of  the  subtilty 
of  things.  And  of  the  slothful  and  flattering 
opinions  of  those  which  pretend  to  honour  the 
mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abstracting  it 
from  particulars ;  and  of  the  inducements  and  mo- 
tives whereupon  such  opinions  have  been  oon- 
ceived  and  received. 

CHAPTER   Xra. 

Or  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  searek 
of  causes  and  productions  of  things  concrete,  which 
are  infinite  and  transitory ;  and  not  of  abstract 
natares,  which  are  few  and  pennanent.  That 
these  natures  areas  the  alphabet  or  simple  letters, 
whereof  the  variety  of  things  consisteth ;  or  as 
the  colours  mingled  in  the  painter's  shell,  where- 
with he  is  able  to  make  infinite  variety  of  fiMses  or 
shapes.  An  enumeration  of  them  according  to 
popular  note.  That,  at  the  first,  one  would  conceive 
that  in  the  schools  by  natural  philosophy  weie 
meant  the  knowledge  of  the  efficients  of  things 
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eonerete ;  and  by  metaphysics  the  knowledge  of 
%he  fonns  of  natares  simple ;  which  is  a  grood  and 
fit  division  of  knowledge :  but  upon  examination 
there  is  no  such  matter  by  them  intended.  That 
the  little  inquiry  into  the  production  of  simple 
natures,  showeth  well  that  works  were  not  sought; 
because  by  the  former  knowledge  some  small  and 
superficial  deflexions  from  the  ordinary  genera- 
tions and  productions  may  be  found  out,  but  the 
discoTery  of  all  profound  and  radical  alteration 
must  arise  out  of  the  latter  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Or  the  error  in  propounding  the  search  of  the  ma- 
terials, or  dead  beginnings  or  principles  of  things, 
and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and 
applications.  That  the  whole  scope  of  the  former 
search  is  impertinent  and  vain ;  both  because  there 
are  no  such  beginnings,  and  if  there  were,  they 
could  not  be  known.  That  the  latter  manner  of 
search,  which  is  all,  they  pass  over  compendious- 
ly and  slightly  as  a  bye  matter.  That  the  several 
conceits  in  that  kind  ;  as  that  the  lively  and  moving 
beginnings  of  things  should  be  shift  or  appetite 
of  matter  to  privation;  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
working  in  matter  according  to  platform ;  the 
proceeding  or  fructifying  of  distinct  kinds  ac- 
cording to  their  proprieties ;  the  intercourse  of  the 
elements  by  mediation  of  their  common  qualities; 
the  appetite  of  like  portions  to  unite  themselves ; 
amity  and  discord,  or  sympathy  and  antipathy ; 
motion  to  the  centre,  with  motion  of  stripe  or 
press ;  the  casual  agitation,  aggfregation,  and  es- 
says of  the  solid  portions  in  the  void  space;  mo- 
tion of  shuttings  and '  openings ;  are  all  mere 
nugations.  And  tiiat  the  calculating  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  true  degrees,  moments,  limits  and  laws 
of  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof  all 
works  and  effects  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a 
far  other  nature  than  to  consist  in  such  easy  and 
wild  generalities. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Or  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  in  an- 
ticipations. That  I  call  anticipations,  the  voluntary 
collections  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge, 
which  is  every  man^s  reason.  That  though  this 
be  a  solemn  thing,  and  serves  the  turn  to  negotiate 
between  man  and  man,  because  of  the  conformity 
and  participation  of  men's  minds  in  the  like  errors, 
yet  towards  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works 
it  is  of  no  value.  That  civil  respects  are  a  let  that 
this  pretended  reason  should  not  be  so  contemptibly 
dpoken  of  as  were  fit  and  medicinable,  in  regard 
^at  hath  been  too  much  exalted  and  glorified,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  man's  estate.  Of  the  nature 
of  words,  and  their  fiuility  and  aptness  to  cover  and 
grace  the  defects  of  anticipations.  That  it  is  no 
manrel  if  these  anticipations  have  brought  forth 


such  diversity  and  repugnance  in  opinions^  theorie9 
or  philosophies,  as  so  many  fable,  of  several  argu*' 
ments.  lliat  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  customs^ 
and  government  been  in  most  times  somewhat 
adverse  to  such  innovations,  though  contemplative, 
there  might  have  been  and  would  have  been  many 
more.  That  the  second  school  of  the  Academics 
and  the  sect  of  Pyrrho,  or  the  considerers,  that  de- 
nied comprehension  as  the  disabling  man's  know- 
ledge, entertained  in  anticipations,  is  well  to  be 
allowed:  but  that  they  ought,  when  they  had 
overthrown  and  purged  the  floor  of  the  ruins,  to 
have  sought  to  build  better  in  place.  And  more 
especially  that  they  did  unjustly  and  prejudicially^ 
to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  senses, 
which  admitteth  very  sparing  remedy;  being  in-^ 
deed  to  have  been  charged  upon  the  anticipatioiia 
of  the  mind,  which  admitteth  a  perfect  remedy.. 
^That  the  information  of  the  senses  is  sufficient,  not 
because  they  err  not,  but  because  the  use  of  the* 
sense  in  discovering  of  knowledge  is  for  the  most 
part  net  immediate.  So  that  it  is  the  work,  eflfect,. 
or  instance,  that  trieth  the  axiom,  and  the  sense 
doth  but  try  the  work  done  or  not  done,  being  or 
not  being.  That  the  mind  of  man  in  collecting* 
knowledge  needeth  great  variety  of  helps,  as  well 
as  the  hand  of  man  in  manual  and  mechanical 
practices  needeth  great  variety  of  instruments. 
And  that  it  were  a  poor  work,  that  if  instruments 
were  removed  men  would  overcome  with  their 
naked  hands.  And  of  the  distinct  points  of  want 
and  insuficiency  in  the  mind  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

That  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  vessel  of 
that  content  or  receipt  to  comprehend  knowledge 
without  helps  and  supplies ;  so  again  it  is  not  sin- 
cere, but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tincture.  Of  the 
inherent  and  profound  errors  and  superstitions  in 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  sorts  of 
idols  or  false  appearances  that  offer  themselves  to 
the  understanding  in  the  inquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idols  of 
the  palace,  ^e  idols  of  the  cave,  and  the  idols  of 
the  theatre :  that  these  four,  added  to  the  incapa- 
city of  the  mind,  and  the  vanity  and  malignity  of 
the  affections,  leave  nothing  but  impotency  and 
confusion.  A  recital  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
these  four  idols,  with  some  chosen  examples 
of  the  opinions  they  have  begot,  such  of  them  as 
have  supplanted  the  state  of  knowledge  most. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Or  the  errors  of  such  as  have  descended  and 
applied  themselves  to  experience,  and  attempted 
to  induce  knowledge  upon  particulars.  That  they 
have  not  had  the  resolution  and  strength  of  mind 
to  free  themselves  wholly  firom  anticipations,  but 
have  made  a  confiimon  and  intermixture  <^  antacir 
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^tions  and  obsenrstionBy  and  so  yanUhed.  That 
if  any  haye  had  tiie  strength  of  mind  generally  to 
purge  away  and  discharge  all  anticipations ;  they 
baye  not  had  that  greater  and  doable  strength  and 
patience  of  mind,  as  well  to  lepel  new  anticipa- 
tions after  the  Tiew  and  search  of  particulars,  as 
to  reject  old  which  were  in  their  mind  before ;  but 
hsTe  from  particulars  and  history  flown  up  to 
principles  without  the  mean  degrees,  and  so 
framed  all  the  middle  generalities  or  axioms,  not 
by  way  of  scale  or  ascension  from  particulars,  but 
byway  of  deriyation  from  principles,  whence  hath 
issued  the  infinite  chaos  of  shadows  and  moths, 
wherewith  both  books  and  minds  have  been 
hitherto,  and  may  be  yet  hereafter  much  more 
pestered.  That  in  the  course  of  those  derivations 
to  make  them  yet  the  more  unprofitable,  they  hare 
used,  when  any  light  of  new  instance  opposite  to 
any  assertion  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the  in- 
stance than  to  amend  the  rule.  That  if  any  have 
had,  or  shall  have  the  power  and  resolution  to 
fortify  and  inclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipa^ 
tions,  yet  if  he  have  not  been  or  shall  not  be 
cautioned  by  the  full  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  the 
states,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  knowledge  and 
error,  he  hath  not  been  nor  shall  not  be  possibly 
able  to  guide  or  keep  on  his  coarse  aright.  Tliat 
those  that  have  been  conversant  in  experience  and 
observation,  have  used,  when  they  have  intended 
to  discover  the  cause  of  any  effect,  to  fix  their 
consideration  narrowly  and  exactly  upon  that 
effect  itself,  with  all  the  circumstances  thereof, 
and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many  ways  as  can 
be  devised;  which  course  amounteth  but  to  a 
tedious  curiosity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in  wonder- 
ing and  not  in  knowing.  And  that  they  have  not 
used  to  enlarge  their  observation  to  match  and 
sort  that  effect  with  instances  of  a  diverse  subject, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  before  any  cause  be 
found  out.  That  they  have  passed  over  the  obser- 
vation of  instances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  stayed 
their  attention  chiefly  upon  instances  of  mark: 
whereas  the  other  sort  are  for  the  most  part  more 
significant,  and  of  better  light  and  information. 
That  every  particular  that  worketh  any  effect,  is 
a  thing  compounded  more  or  less,  of  diverse  single 
natures,  more  manifest  and  more  obscure,  and  that 
it  appeareth  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the 
effect  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  yet  notwithstanding 
they  have  taken  a  course  without  breaking  parti- 
culars, and  reducing  them  by  exclusions  and  in- 
clusions to  a  definite  point,  to  conclude  upon  in- 
ductions in  gross ;  which  empirical  coarse  is  no 
less  vain  than  the  scholastical.  That  all  such  as 
have  sought  action  and  work  out  of  their  inquiry, 
have  been  hasty  and  pressing  to  discover  some 
practices  for  present  use,  and  not  to  discover 
axioms,  joining  with  them  the  new  assignations  as 
their  sureties.  That  the  forerunning  of  the  mind 
to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms  at  the  entrance,  is 


like  Atalanta^s  golden  ball  that  hindereth  and  in- 
terrupteth  the  course ;  and  is  to  be  inhibited  till 
you  have  ascended  to  a  certain  stage  and  degree 
of  generalities ;  which  forbearance  will  be  liberally 
recompensed  in  the  end;  and  that  chance  disco- 
vereth  new  inventions  by  one  and  one,  but  science 
by  knots  and  clusters.  That  they  have  not  col- 
lected sufficient  quantity  of  particulars,  nor  them 
in  sufilicient  certainty  and  subtilty,  nor  of  all  se- 
veral kinds,  nor  with  those  advantages  and  dis- 
cretions in  thd  entry  and  sorting  which  are  requi- 
site ;  and  of  the  weak  manner  of  collecting  natural 
history,  which  hath  been  used.  Lastly,  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  formulary  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  work  whereof  is  to  abridge  experience, 
and  to  make  things  as  certainly  found  out  by 
axiom  in  ^ort  time,  as  by  infinite  experiences  ia 
ages. 

CHAPTER  XVra. 

That  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  practice  in 
the  delivery  of  knowledge  for  the  covering  and 
palliating  of  ignorance,  and  the  gracing  and  over- 
valuing of  that  they  utter,  are  without  number, 
but  none  more  bold  and  more  hurtful  than  two : 
the  one,  that  men  have  used  of  a  few  observations 
upon  any  subject  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal 
art;  by  filling  it  ap  with  discourse,  accommo- 
dating it  with  some  circumstances  and  directions 
to  practice,  and  digesting  it  into  method,  whereby 
men  grow  satisfied  and  secure,  as  if  no  more  in- 
quiry were  to  be  made  of  that  matter;  the  other, 
^at  men  have  used  to  discharge  ignorance  with 
credit,  in  defining  all  those  effects  which  they 
cannot  attain  unto,  to  be  out  of  the  compass  of 
art  and  human  endeavour.  That  the  very  styles 
and  forms  of  utterance  are  so  many  characters  of 
imposture,  some  choosing  a  style  of  pugpiacity 
and  contention,  some  of  satire  and  reprehension, 
some  of  plausible  and  tempting  similitudes  and 
examples,  some  of  great  worids  and  high  discourse, 
some  of  short  and  dark  sentences,  some  of  exact- 
ness of  method,  all  of  positive  aflirmation^  with- 
out disclosing  the  true  motives  and  proofs  of  their 
opinions,  or  free  confessing  their  ignorance  or 
doubts,  except  it  be  now  and  then  for  a  grace,  and 
in  cunning  to  virin  the  more  credit  in  the  rest,  and 
not  in  good  faith.  That  although  men  be  free 
from  these  errors  and  incumbrances  in  the  will 
and  affection,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  so  easy  as  is 
conceived  to  convey  the  conceit  of  one  man^e 
mind  into  the  mind  of  another,  without  loss  or 
mistaking,  especially  in  notions  new  and  differing 
from  those  that  are  received.  That  never  any 
knowledge  was  delivered  in  the  same  order  it  was 
invented,  no  not  in  the  mathematics,  though  it 
should  seem  otherwise  in  regard  that  the  proposi- 
tions placed  last  do  use  the  propositions  or  grants 
placed  first  for  their  proof  and  demonstration* 
[That  there  are  forms  and  methods  of  tradition 
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iHioliy  disdnet  and  difbrii^,  aooonliiig  to  their 
ends  whereto  they  are  directed.  That  there  are 
tiro  rade  of  tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  to 
teaeh  and  instraet  for  nee  and  practice,  the  other 
to  impait  or  intimate  for  re-examinatbn  and  pro- 
fToaaion.  That  the  finrnier  of  these  ends  requireth 
a  method  not  the  same  whereby  It  was  inyented 
and  induced,  bat  such  as  is  most  compendious 
aad  nady,  wherry  it  may  be  need  and  applied, 
nat  the  latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where  a 
knowledge  is  deliTered  to  be  continued  and  spun 
«n  by  a  succession  of  labours,  requireth  a  me^od 
whereby  it  may  be  transposed  to  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  collected,  to  &e  end  it  may 
be  disceamed  both  where  the  work  is  weak,  and 
wiiereitlireaketiioff.  That  tiiis  latter  method  is 
ast  only  unfit  for  the  former  end,  but  also  impos- 
sible for  all  knowledge  gathered  and  insinuated 
by  anticipations,  because  the  mind  working  in- 
wardly of  itseU^  no  man  can  giro  a  just  account 
how  he  came  to  that  knowledge  which  he  hath 
noetved,  and  that  tiierefore  this  metiiod  is  peculiar 
lor  knowledge  gathered  by  interpretation.  That 
the  discretion  anciently  obsenred,  though  by  the 
precedent  of  many  vain  persons  and  deceiyers 
disgraced,  of  publishing  part  and  reserving  part 
to  a  priTato  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  a 
Sumner  whereby  it  shall  not  be  to  the  capacity 
nor  taste  of  all,  but  shall  as  it  were  single  and 
adopt  his  leader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside,  both  for 
tiie  ayoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the 
strengthening  of  affection  in  the  admitted.  That 
iheie  are  other  Tirtoes  of  tradition,  as  that  there 
be  no  occasion  given  to  error,  and  that  it  carry  a 
vigour  to  root  and  spread  against  the  vanity  of 
wits  and  injuries  of  time;  all  which,  if  they  were 
ever  due  to  any  knowledge  delivered,  or  if  they 
were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  hereto- 
fore delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge 
propounded. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Or  ^e  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
affections,  the  principle  whereof  hath  been  despair 
or  diffidence,  and  the  strong  apprehension  of  the 
difficulty,  obscurity,  and  infiniteness  which  be- 
longeth  to  the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that 
men  have  not  known  their  own  strength;  and 
that  the  supposed  difficulties  and  vastness  of  the 
work  is  rather  in  show  and  muster,  than  in  state 
or  substance,  where  the  true  way  is  taken.  That 
this  diffidence  hath  moved  and  caused  some  never 
to  enter  into  search,  and  others,  when  they  have 
been  entered,  either  to  give  over,  or  to  seek  a 
more  compendious  course  than  can  stend  with 
the  nature  of  true  search.  That  of  those  that 
have  refused  and  prejudged  inquiry,  the  more 
sober  and  grave  sort  of  wite  have  depended  upon 
authors  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vain  and 
ciedulous  resorted  to  revelation  and  intelligence 


witii  spirito  and  higher  natnies.  That  of  tfaose^ 
that  have  entered  into  search,  some  having  fallen 
upon  some  conceits,  which  they  afier  consider  to 
b^  the  same  which  th^  have  found  in  fonner 
anthers,  have  suddaaly  taken  a  persuanon  that  a 
man  shall  but  with  much  labour  incur  and  light 
upon  the  same  inventions  which  he  might  wiUi. 
ease  receive  from  othera,  and  that  it  is  but  a  vanity 
and  self-pleasing  of  the  wit  to  go  about  again,  as- 
one  that  would  rather  have  a  flower  of  his  own. 
gathering,  than  much  better  gathered  to  his  hand. 
Hiat  the  same  humour  of  sloth  and  diffidenoe 
snggesteth,  that  a  man  shall  but  revive  some  an- 
cient opinion,  which  was  long  ago  propoundedf 
examined,  and  rejected.  And  that  it  is  easy  ta 
enr  in  conceit,  that  a  man^s  observation  or  notioK 
is  the  same  with  a  former  opinion,  both  because 
new  conceite  must  of  necessity  be  uttered  in  old 
words,  and  because  upon  true  and  erroneous 
grounds  men  may  meet  in  consequence  or  cob* 
elusion,  as  several  lines  or  circles  that  cut  in  some 
one  point  That  the  greatest  part  of  those  that 
have  descended  into  search  have  chosen  for  the 
most  artificial  and  compendious  course,  to  induce 
principles  out  of  particulars,  and  to  reduce  all 
other  propositions  unto  principles :  and  so,  instead 
of  the  nearest  way,  have  been  led  to  no  way  or  a 
mere  labyrinth.  That  the  two  contomplattvia 
ways  have  some  resemblance  with  the  old  parabW 
of  the  two  moral  ways,  the  one  beginning  with 
incertainty  and  difficult,  and  ending  in  plainness 
and  certainty ;  and  the  other  beginning  with  show 
of  plainness  and  certainty,  and  ending  in  difficulty 
and  incertainty.  Of  the  great  and  manifest  error 
and  untrue  conceit  or  estimation  of  the  infiniteness 
of  particulars,  whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is  in 
discourse  and  derivations ;  and  of  the  infinite  and 
most  laborious  expence  of  wit  that  hath  been  em-- 
ployed  upon  toys  and  matters  of  no  fruit  or  value. 
That  although  the  period  of  one  age  cannot  ad* 
vance  men  to  the  furthest  point  of  interpretation 
of  nature,  except  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
with  greater  helps  than  can  be  expected,  yet  it 
cannot  fidl  in  much  less  space  of  time  to  make 
retam  of  many  singular  commodities  towards  the 
state  and  occasions  of  man's  life.  That  there  is 
less  reason  of  distrust  in  the  course  of  interpreta- 
tion now  propounded,  than  in  any  knowledge  for- 
merly delivered,  because  this  course  doth  in  sort 
equal  men's  wite,  and  leaveth  no  great  advantege 
or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfect  and  excellent  mo- 
tions of  the  spirit.  That  to  draw  a  straight  line, 
or  to  make  a  circle  perfect  round  by  aim  of  hand 
only,  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between  an 
unsteady  and  unpractised  hand,  and  a  steady  and 
practised ;  but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compass,  it  is 
much  alike. 

CHAPTER  XXT. 

Or  the  imped  imente  which  have  been  in  the 
two  extreme  humours  of  admiration  of  antiquity 
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and  lore  of  noval^;  and  again,  of  OTer-Benrile 
leferance,  or  over-light  acorn  of  the  opinions  of 
otheiB. 

CHAFraR  XXH. 

I 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
affection  of  pride,  specially  of  one  kind,  which  is 
the  disdain  of  dwelling  and  being  conversant 
much  in  experiences  and  particulars,  especially 
such  as  are  vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  base  and 
ignoble  in  use.  That  besides  certain  higher 
mysteries  of  pride,  generalities  seem  to  have  a 
dignity  and  solemnity,  in  that  they  do  not  put 
men  in  mind  of  their  familiar  actions,  in  that  they 
have  less  affinity  with  arts  medianical  and 
illiberal,  in  that  thsy  are  not  so  subject  to  be  con- 
trolled by  persons  of  mean  observation,  in  that 
they  seem  to  teach  men  that  they  know  not,  and 
not  refer  them  to  that  they  know.  All  which  eoildi- 
tions  directly  feeding  the  humour  of  pride,  parti- 
enlars  do  want.  That  the  majesty  of  generaHttes, 
and  the  divine  natore  of  the  mind  in  taking  them, 
if  they  be  truly  collected,  and  be  indeed  the  direct 
reflexions  of  things,  cannot  be  too  nrach  magnifi- 
ed. And  that  it  is  true,  that  interjpretation  is  the 
very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  pro- 
gression of  the  understanding,  delivered  from  im- 
pediments. And  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a 
deflexion  or  declination  by  accident. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Or  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
state  of  heathen  religion,  and  otiier  superstitions 
and  errors  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  reli- 
gion there  hath  not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour. 
That  a  religion  which  consisteth  in  rites  and 
forms  of  adoration,  and  not  in  confessions  and 


beliefs,  is  adverse  to  knowledge:  beeanse  men 
having  liberty  to  inquire  and  discourse  of  theolo- 
gy at  pleasure,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  all  inquisi* 
tion  of  nature  endeth  and  limiteth  itself  in  such 
metaphysical  or  theological  discourse;  wherea» 
if  monls  witi.be  shut  sutiof  ihat  port,  it  tumeth 
them  again  to  discover,  and  so  to  seek  reason  of 
reason  more  deeply.  And  that  such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen.  That  a  religion  that  is  jeal- 
ous of  the  variety  of  learning,  discourse,  opinions, 
and  sects,  as  misdoubting  it  may  shake  the  foun- 
dations,'or  thatsherisheth  devotion  upon  simpli- 
city and  ignorance,  as  ascribing  ordinary  effects 
to  the  immediate  working  of  God,  is  adverse  to 
knowledge.  That  such  is  the  religion  of  the 
Turk,  and  such  hath  been  the  abuse  of  Chiistiaii 
religion  at  some  several  times,  and  in  some 
several  factions.  And  of  the  singular  advantage 
which  the  Christian  religion  ha^  towards  the 
furtherance  of  true  knowledge,  in  that  it  ex- 
cludeth  and  interdicteth  human  reason,  whether 
by  interpretation  or  anticipation,  ^rom  examining 
or  discussing  of  the  mysteries  and  principles  m 
faith. 

CHAPTER  XXYI. 

Or  tite  impediments  which  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  society,  and  the  policies  of  state.  That 
there  is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor 
order  or  quality  of  persons,  which  have  not  some 
point  of  contrariety  towards  true  knowledge. 
That  monarchies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plea- 
sure, and  commonwealths  to  glory  and  vanity. 
That  universities  incline  wits  to  sophistry  and 
affectation;  cloisters  to  fables  and  unprofitable 
subtilty ;  study  at  large  to  variety ;  and  that  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  mixture  of  contemplations 

I  with  an  active  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to  contem- 
plations, do  disable  and  hinder  the  mind  more. 
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1.  Francis  Bacon  thought  in  this  manner. 
The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now  pos- 
sessed, especially  that  of  nature,  eztendeth  not  to 
magnitude  and  certainty  of  works.  The  physi- 
cian pronounceth  many  diseases  incurable,  and 
faileth  oft  in  the  rest.  The  alchemists  wax  old 
and  die  in  hopes.  The  magicians  perform  no- 
thing that  b  permanent  and  profitable.  The  me- 
chanics take  small  light  from  natural  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  their  own  litUe  threads. 
Chance  sometimes  discovereth  inventions;  but 
that  workelh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So  he  saw 
well,  that  the  inyentions  known  are  very  unper- 
fect,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be  brought  to 
light  but  in  great  length  of  time ;  and  that  those 
which  are,  came  not  to  light  by  philosophy. 

3.  He  thought  also  this  state  of  knowledge  was 
the  worse,  because  men  strive  against  themselves 
to  save  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  in  this  poverty.  For  the  physician, 
besides  the  cautels  of  practice,  hath  this  general 
^autel  of  art,  that  he  dischargeth  the  weakness 
of  his  art  upon  supposed  impossibilities :  neither 
can  his  art  be  condemned,  when  itself  judgeth. 
That  philosophy  also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge 
of  physic  which  now  is  in  use  is  hewed,  receiveth 
•certain  positions  and  opinions,  which,  if  they  bo 
well  weighed,  induce  this  persuasion,  that  no  great 
works  are  to  be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand 
of  man ;  as,  in  particular  that  opinion,  that  **  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  fire  differ  in  kind  ;*'  and  that 
other,  **  that  composition  is  the  work  of  man*  and 
mixture  is  the  work  of  nature,"  and  the  like ;  all 
tending  to  the  circumscription  of  man^s  power, 
and  to  artificial  despair ;  killing  in  men  not  only 
the  comfort  of  imagination,  but  the  industry  of 
trial;  only  upon  vainglory,  to  have  their  art 
thought  perfect,  and  that  all  is  impossible  that  is 
not  already  found.  The  alchemists  dischargeth 
his  art  upon  his  own  errors,  either  supposing  a 
96 


misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  his  authors, 
which  maketh  him  listen  after  auricular  traditions ; 
or  else  a  failing  in  the  true  porportions  and  scru- 
ples of  practice,  which  maketh  him  renew  infi- 
nitely his  trials ;  and  finding  also  that  he  lighteth 
upon  some  mean  experiments  and  conclusions  by 
the  way,  feedeth  upon  them,  and  magnifieth  them 
to  the  most,  and  supplieth  the  rest  in  hopes. 
The  magician,  when  he  findeth  something,  as  he 
conceiveth,  above  nature,  effected,  thinketh,  when 
a  breach  is  once  made  in  nature,  that  it  is  all  one 
to  perform  great  things  and  small;  not  seeing, 
that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  kind, 
wherein  magic  and  superstition  hath  played  in  aU 
times.  The  mechanical  person,  if  he  can  refine 
an  invention,  or  put  two  or  three  observations  or 
practices  together  in  one,  or  couple  things  better 
with  their  use,  or  make  the  work  in  less  or  greater 
volume,  taketh  himself  for  an  inventor.  So  he 
saw  well,  that  men  either  persuade  themselves  of 
new  inventions  as  of  impossibilities,  or  else  think 
they  are  already  extant,  but  in  secret  and  in  few 
hands ;  or  that  they  account  of  those  little  indus- 
tries and  additions,  as  of  inventions :  all  which 
tumeth  to  the  averting  of  their  minds  from  any 
just  and  constant  labour,  to  invent  further  in  any 
quantity. 

3.  He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before 
themselves  the  variety  and  perfection  of  works 
produced  by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to 
admire  the  provisions  of  man,  than  to  apprehend 
his  wants ;  not  considering,  that  the  original  in- 
ventions and  conclusions  of  nature,  which  are  the 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  ^e  rest  is  but  the  subtile  and 
ruled  motion  of  the  instrument  and  hand  ;  and  that 
the  shop  therein  is  not  unlike  the  library,  which 
in  such  number  of  books  containeth,  for  the  fiir 
greater  part,  nothing  but  iterations,  varied  some- 
times in  form,  but  not  new  in  substance.    So  he 
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•.  wir  plonlyf  tittt  opkilev  of  fflorB  vu  a  eamt  af 
'wsnt;  and  that  both  woiteaiMl  dootrines  appear 
jDan J,  and  are  few. 

4;  He  thought  also,  that,  knowledge  is  uttered 
ta  men  in  a  fonn,  as  if  STerj  thing  were  finished ; 
for  it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  methods ;  which  in 
tiieir  divisions  do  seem  to  include  all  that  may  be. 
And  how  weakly  sooTer  tfie*  parts  are  filled,  yet 
they  cany  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and 
thereby  the  writings  of  some  reeeiTed  authors  go 
for  the  Tery  art :  whereas  antiquity  used  to  deliver 
the  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man  hath 
gathered,  in  obsenrations,  aphorisms,  or  riiert  and 
dispersed  sentences,  or  small  tractates  of  some 
pans  that  they  had  diligentiy  meditated  and 
laboured ;  which  did  invite  men,  both  to  ponder 
that  which  was  invented,  and  to  add  and  Supply 
further.  But  now  sciences  are  delivered  to  be 
believed  and  accepted,  and  not  to  be  examined 
and  fVirtiier  discovered ;  and  the  succession  is  be- 
tween master  and  disciple,  and  not  between  in- 
ventor and  continuer  or  advancer:  and  therefore 
sciences  stand  at  a  stay,  and  have  done  for  many 
ages,  and  that  which  is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that 
which  is  question  is  kept  question,  so  as  the  co- 
lumns of  no  fVirther  proceeding  are  pitched.  And 
therefore  he  saw  plainly  men  bad  cut  themselves 
ofiT  fVom  further  invention ;  and  that  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, that  that  is  not-obtained  which  hath  not  been 
attempted,  but  rather  shut  out  and  debarred. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  knowledge  is  almost 
generally  sought  either  for  delight  and  sattsfac- 
ttmi,  or  for  gain  or  profession,  or  fbr  credit  and 
ornament,  and  that  every  of  these  are  aa  Atalanta*s 
balls,  which  hinder  the  race  of  invention.  For 
men  are  so  far  in  these  courses  from  seeking  to 
increase  the  mass  of  knowledge,  as  of  that  mass 
which  is  they  will  take  no  more  than  will  serve 
their  torn :  and  if  any  one  amongst  so  many  seek- 
«tli  knowledge  for  itself,  yet  he  rather  seeketh  to 
know  the  variety  of  things,  than  to  discern  of  the 
tm^  and  causes  of  them ;  and  if  his  inquisition 
be  yet  more  severe,  yet  it  tendeth  ratiier  to  judge- 
ment than  to  invention;  and  rather  to  discover 
truth  in  controversy,  than  new  matter;  and  if  his 
heart  be  so  large  as  he  propoundeth  to  himself 
further  discovery  or  invention,  yet  it  is  rather  of 
new  discourse  and  speculation  of  causes,  than  of 
effects  and  operations.  And  as  for  those  that 
have  so  much  in  their  mouths,  action  and  use  and 
practice,  and  the  referring  of  sciences  thereunto ; 
they  mean  it  of  application  of  that  which  is 
known,  and  not  of  a  discovery  of  that  which  is 
nnknown.  So  he  saw  plainly,  that  this  mark, 
namely,  invention  of  further  means  to  endow  the 
condition  and  life  of  man  with  new  powers  or 
works,  was  almost  never  yet  set  up  and  resolved 
In  man's  intention  nnd  inquiry. 

6.  He  thought  also,  that,  amongst  other  know- 
ledges, natural  philosophy  hath  been  the  least 
followed  and  laboured.    For  since  the  Christian 
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fitttfa,  the  gveatMi  nsttber  of  wits  have  baoianK 
ployed,  and  the  greatest  helps  and  rewvds  have 
been  confined,  upon  divinity.  And  befoie^iiBO 
likewise,  ike  greatest  part  of  the  studies  t^philox 
sopbers  was  consumed  in  moral  philosophy,  which 
was  as  the  heathen  divinity.  And  in  both  timaa 
a  gpreat  part  of  the  best  wits  betook  themselves  to 
law,  pleadings,  and  causes  of  estate;  specially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  who  by 
reason  of  their  large  empire  needed  the  service  c€ 
all  their  able  men  for  civil  business.  And  the 
time  amongst  the  Grecians,  in  which  natural  phi- 
losophy seemed  most  to  flourish,  was  but  a  short 
space;  and  that  also  rather  abused  in  differing 
sects  and  conflicts  of  opinions  than  pn^tably 
spent.  Since  which  time,  natural  philosophy 
was  never  any  profession,  nor  never  possessed 
any  whole  man,  except  perehance  some  monk  in 
a  cloister,  or  some  gentleman  in  the  country,  and 
that  very  rarely ;  but  became  a  science  of  passage, 
to  season  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits,  and  to 
serve  for  an  introduction  to  other  arts,  especially 
physic  and  the  practical  mathematics.  So  as  he 
saw  plainly,  that  iwtural  philosophy  hath  been 
intended  by  few  persons,  and  in  them  hath  cccu* 
pied  the  least  part  of  their  time,  and  that  in  the 
weakest  of  their  age  and  judgment. 

7.  He  thought  also,  how  great  opposition  and 
prejudice  natural  philosophy  had  received  by 
superstition,  and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal 
of  religion ;  for  he  found  that  some  of  the  Gre* 
cians,  which  first  gave  the  reason  of  thunder,  had 
been  condemned  of  impiety;  and  that  the  cos- 
mographers,  which  first  discovered  and  described 
the  roundness  of  ^e  earth,  and  the  consequence 
thereof  touching  the  antipodes,  were  not  much 
otherwise  censured  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church ;  and  that  the  case  is  now  much 
worse,  in  regard  of  the  boldness  of  the  school* 
men  and  their  dependences  in  the  monasteries, 
who  having  made  divinity  into  an  art,  have  al-^ 
most  incorporated  the  contenticus  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  into  the  body  of  Christian  religion :  and 
generally  he  perceived  in  men  of  devout  simplicity 
thie  opinion,  that  the  secrets  of  nature  were  the 
secrets  of  God ;  and  part  of  that  glory  whereinto 
the  mind  of  man,  if  it  seek  to  press,  shall  be  op- 
pressed ;  and  that  the  desire  in  men  to  attain  to  so 
great  and  hidden  knowledge,  hath  a  resemblance 
with  that  temptation  which  caused  the  original 
fall ;  and  on  the  other  side,  in  men  of  a  devout 
policy,  he  noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  people 
depend  upon  God  the  more,  when  they  are  less 
acquainted  with  second  causes ;  and  to  have  no 
stirring  in  philosophy,  lest  it  may  lead  to  an  inno- 
vation in  divinity,  or  else  should  discover  matter 
of  further  contradiction  to  divinity.  But  in  this 
part,  resorting  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  holy  examples,  and  to  reason,  he  rested  not 
satisfied  alone,  but  much  confirmed.  For  firat, 
he  considered  that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
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ihe  light  whenof  mm  diteerned  of  every  liWog 
creatnre,  and  impoeed  names  according  to  their 
propriety,  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  fall ;  but 
the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  eyil,  affected  to 
the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  command- 
ments, bnt  for  man  to  direct  himself.  Neither 
could  he  find  in  any  Scripture,  that  the  inquiry 
and  science  of  man  in  any  thing,  under  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Deity,  is  determined  and  restrained, 
but  contrariwise  allowed  and  provoked.  For 
concerning  all  other  knowledge  the  Scripture  pro- 
nounceth, «« That  it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal, 
but  it  is  the  glory  of  man  (or  of  the  king,  for  the 
king  is  but  the  excellency  of  man)  to  invent;'' 
and  again,  **  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of 
God,  wherewith  he  searcheth  every  secret;"  and 
again  most  effectually, «« That  God  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  and  decent,  according  to  the  re- 
turn of  their  seasons;  also  that  he  hath  set  the 
world  in  man's  heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  bo- 
ginning  to  the  end ;"  showing  that  the  heart  of 
man  is  a  continent  of  that  concave  or  capacity, 
wherein  the  content  of  the  world,  that  is,  all  forms 
of  the  creatures,  and  whatsoever  is  not  God,  may 
be  placed  or  received;  and  complaining,  that 
through  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicissitudes  of 
times,  which  are  but  impediments  and  not  impuis- 
sances,  man  cannot  accomplish  his  invention.  In 
precedent  also  he  set  before  his  eyes,  that  in  those 
few  memorials  before  the  flood,  the  Scripture 
honoureth  the  name  of  the  inventors  of  music  and 
works  in  metal ;  that  Moses  had  this  addition  of 
praise,  that  he  was  seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians;  that  Solomon,  in  his  grant  of  wisdom 
from  God,  had  contained,  as  a  branch  thereof,  that 
knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  history  of 
all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  to  the  moss,  and  of  all 
that  breatheth :  that  the  book  of  Job,  and  many 
places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  aspersion  of 
natural  philosophy;  that  the  church  in  the  bosom 
and  lap  thereof,  in  the  greatest  injuries  of  times, 
ever  preserved,  as  holy  relics,  the  books  of  philo- 
sophy and  all  heathen  learning ;  and  that  when 
Gregory,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  became  adverse 
and  unjust  to  the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity,  it 
was  censured  for  pusillanimity  in  him,  and  the 
honour  thereof  soon  after  restored,  and  his  own 
memory  almost  persecuted  by  his  successor  Sabi- 
nian ;  and  lastly,  in  our  times,  and  the  ages  of 
our  fathers,  when  Luther  and  the  divines  of  the 
Protestant  church  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jesuits 
on  the  other,  have  enterprised  to  reform,  the  one 
the  doctrine,  the  other  the  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  saw  well  how  both 
of  them  have  awaked  to  their  great  honour  and 
succour,  all  human  learning.  And  for  reason, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  evident  than 
Uiia,  tliat  all  knowledge,  and  specially  that  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  tendeth  highly  to  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  glory  of  God,  in  his  power,  providence, 


and  benefits, appeariog«nd  engraven  m  his  woiktr- 
which  without  this  knowledge  are  beheld  hut  as- 
through  a  veil :  for  if  the  heavens  in  the  body  of 
them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God  to  the  eye, 
much  more  do  they  in  the  rule  and  decsees  of 
them  declare  nt  to  the  understanding.  And 
another  reason,  not  inferior  to  this,  is,  that  the 
same  natural  philosophy  principally  amongst  all 
other  human  knowle4ge,  doth  give  an  excellent 
defence  against  both  extremes  of  religion,  super- 
stition, and  infidelity ;  for  both  it  freeth  the  mind 
from  a  number  of  weak  fancies  and  imaginations, 
and  it  raiseth  the  mind  to  acknowledge  that  to 
God  all  things  are  possible :  for  to  that  purpose 
speaketh  our  Saviour  in  that  first  canon  against 
heresies,  delivered  upon  the  case  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, «*  You  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor 
the  power  of  God ;"  teaching  that  thera  are  but 
two  fountains  of  heresy,  not  knowing  ths  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  knowing 
the  power  of  God  revealed  or  at  least  made  most 
sensible  in  his  creatures.  So  as  he  saw  well,  that 
natural  philosophy  was  of  excellent  use  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  and,  that  which 
is  admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  of  superstition,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  help  to  faith.  He  saw  likewise, 
that  the  former  opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  had 
no  true  ground ;  but  must  spring  either  out  of  mere 
ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excess  of  devotion,  to  have 
£vinity  all  in  all ;  whereas  it  should  be  only 
above  all ;  both  which  states  of  mind  may  be  best 
pardoned ;  or  else  out  of  worse  causes,  namely  out 
of  envy,  which  is  proud  weakness,  and  deserveth 
to  be  despised ;  or  out  of  some  mixture  of  imposture, 
to  tell  a  lie  for  God's  cause;  or  out  of  an  impious 
diffidence,  as  if  men  should  fear  to  discover  soma 
things  in  nature  which  might  subvert  (aith.  But 
still  he  saw  well,  howsoever  these  opinions  are 
in  right  reason  reproved,  yet  they  leave  not  to  be 
most  effectnd  hinderances  to  natural  philosophy^ 
and  invention. 

8.  He  thought  also,  that  there  wanted  not  great 
contrariety  to  the  further  discovery  of  sciences  in 
regard  of  the  orders  and  customs  of  universities, 
and  also  in  regard  of  common  opinion.  For  in 
universities  and  colleges  men's  studies  are  almost 
confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  dis- 
senteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  redargution,  it  is 
enough  to  make  him  thought  a  person  turbulent; 
whereas  if  it  be  well  advised,  there  is  a  great  dif* 
ference  to  be  made  between  matters  contemplative 
and  active.  For  in  government  change  is  sus- 
pected, though  the  better;  but  it  is  natural  to  arts 
to  bo  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither 
is  the  danger  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new  mo- 
tion or  remove ;  and  for  vulgar  and  received  opi- 
nions, nothing  is  more  usual,  or  more  usually, 
complained  of,  than  that  it  is  imposed  for  arrogancy 
and  presumption,  for  men  to  authorize  themselves 
against  antiquity  and  authors,  towards  whom 
envy  is  ceased,  and  jreverence  by  time  amortised ; . 
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it  not  being  eoimidered  what  Aristotie  himi»elf  did, 
upon  wtiom  the  philosophy  that  now  is  chiefly  de- 
psndeth,  who  came  with  a  professed  contradiction 
to  all  the  woridt  and  did  put  all  his  opinions  apon 
Ids  own  authority  and  argument,  and  never  so  much 
as  nameth  an  author  but  to  confute  and  reprove  him ; 
and  yet  his  success  well  fulfilled  the  observation 
of  Him  that  said,  *«  If  a  man  come  in  his  own 
name,  him  will  you  receive/'  Men  think,  like- 
wise, that  if  they  should  give  themselves  to  the 
liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of  inquiry,  that 
tiiey  shall  light  again  upon  some  conceits  and 
contemplations  which  have  been  formerly  offered 
to  the  world,  and  have  been  put  down  by  the  bet- 
ter, which  have  prevailed  and  brought  them  to 
oblivion;  not  seeing,  that  howsoever  the  property 
and  breeding  of  knowledges  is  in  great  and  excel- 
lent wits,  yet  the  estimation  and  price  of  them 
is  in  the  multitude,  or  in  the  inclinaUons  of  princes 
and  great  persons  meanly  learned.  So  as  those 
knowledges  are  like  to  be  received  and  honoured, 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  subtilty  or 
finest  trial  of  common  sense,  or  such  as  fill  the 
imagination,  and  not  such  knowledge  as  is  digged 
out  of  the  hard  mine  of  history  and  experience, 
and  fiilleth  out  to  be  in  some  points  as  adverse  to 
common  sense,  or  popular  reason,  as  religion,  or 
more.  Which  kind  of  knowledge,  except  it  be 
delivered  with  strange  advantages  of  eloquence 
and  power,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and  disclose 
a  little  to  the  world,  and  straight  to  vanish  and 
shut  again.  So  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  river  or  flood,  that  bringeth  down  to  us 
that  which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
drowneth  that  which  is  solid  and  grave.  So  he 
saw  well,  that  both  in  the  state  of  religion,  and  in 
the  administration  of  learning,  and  in  common 
opinion,  there  were  many  and  continual  stops  and 
traverses  to  the  course  of  invention. 

9.  He  thought  also,  that  the  invention  of  works 
and  farther  possibility  was  prejudiced  in  a  more 
special  manner  than  that  of  speculative  truth ;  for 
besides  the  impediments  common  to  both,  it  hath 
by  itself  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  the 
vain  promises  and  prc^tences  of  alchemy,  magic, 
astrology,  and  such  other  arts,  which,  as  they  now 


pass,  hold  much  more  of  imagination  and  belief  than 
of  sense  and  demonstration.  But  to  use  the  poet's 
language,  men  ought  to  have  remembered,  that 
although  Ixion  of  a  cloud  in  the  likeness  of  Juno 
begat  Centaurs  and  ChimaMras,  yet  Jupiter  also  of 
the  true  Juno  begat  Vulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither 
is  it  just  to  deny  credit  to  the  greatness  of  the  acts 
of  Alexander,  because  the  like  or  more  strange 
have  been  feigned  of  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or 
other  fabulous  worthies.  But  though  this  in  true 
reason  should  be,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  make 
a  confusion  of  unbelief;  yet  he  saw  well  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  in  event,  but  that  experience  of 
untruth  had  made  access  to  truth  more  difficult,  and 
that  the  ignominy  of  vanity  had  abated  all  great- 
ness of  mind. 

10.  He  thought  also,  there  was  found  in  the 
mind  of  man  an  affection  naturally  bred  and  fbrti- 
fied,  and  furthered  by  discourse  and  doctrine,  which- 
did  pervert  the  true  proceeding  towards  active  and 
operative  knowledge.  This  was  a  false  estima- 
tion, that  it  should  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind 
of  man  to  be  much  conversant  in  experiences  and 
particulars,  subject  to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter, 
and  which  are  laborious  to  search,  ignoble  to  medi- 
tate, harsh  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  practise,  infinite  as 
is  supposed  in  number,  and  noways  accommodate 
to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion  or  state  of  mind 
received  much  credit  and  strength  by  the  school 
of  Plato,  who  thinking  that  particulars  rather  re- 
vived the  notions,  or  excited  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  than  merely  informed :  and  having  mingled 
his  philosophy  with  superstition,  which  never 
favoureth  the  sense,  extolleth  too  much  the  under- 
standing of  man  in  the  inward  light  thereof.  And 
again,  Aristotle's  school,  which  giveth  the  due  to 
tie  sense  in  assertion,  denieth  it  in  practice  mucli 
more  than  that  of  Plato.  For  we  see  the  school- 
men, Aristotle's  successors,  which  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  history,  rested  only  upon  agitation  of 
wit ;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good  example  of  in- 
quiry by  induction  and  view  of  particulars :  though 
in  such  a  wandering  manner  as  is  of  no  force  or 
fruit  So  that  he  saw  well,  that  the  supposition  of 
the  sufllciency  of  man's  mind  hath  lost  the  meant 
thereof. 
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SECnO  ORDINIS. 


Thk  sonbeams  hot  to  sense. 

The  moonbeams  not  hot,  but  rather  conceiTed  to 
have  a  quality  of  cold,  for  that  the  greatest  colds 
are  noted  to  be  about  the  full,  and  the  greatest 
heats  about  the  change.    Qw^» 

The  beams  of  the  stars  have  no  sensible  heat  by 
ihemselTes ;  but  are  conceived  to  have  an  augmen- 
tative heat  of  the  sunbeams  by  the  instance  follow- 
ing. The  samo  climate  arctic  and  antarctic  are 
obserred  to  di£fer  in  cold,  viz.  that  the  antarctic  is 
the  more  cold,  and  it  is  manifest  the  antarctic  hemi- 
sphere is  thinner  planted  with  stars. 

The  heats  observed  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in 
June ;  at  which  time  the  sun  i^  nearest  the  great- 
est fixed  stars,  viz.  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis, 
Spica,  Virginia,  Sirius,  Canicula. 

'Die  conjunction  of  any  two  of  the  three  highest 
planets  noted  to  cause  great  heats. 

Comets  conceived  by  some  to  be  as  well  causes 
as  effects  of  heat,  much  more  the  stars. 

The  sunbeams  have  greater  heat  when  they  are 
more  perpendicular  than  when  they  are  more 
oblique :  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and 
the  differenee  of  the  times  of  summer  and  winter 
in  the  same  region ;  and  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
the  hours  of  mid-day,  mornings,  evenings,  in  the 
same  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  August  than 
in  May  or  June,  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than 
under  the  line :  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and 
continuanoe  of  heat,  because  Uie  sun  there  doth  as 
it  were  double  a  cape. 

The  heats  more  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than 
at  noon ;  commonly  imputed  to  the  stay  and  conti- 
nuance of  heat 
100 


The  sun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  shineth  forth 
between  clouds,  than  when  the  sky  is  open  and 
serene. 

The  middle  region  of  the  air  hath  manifest 
effects  of  cold,  notwithstanding  locally  it  be  neam 
the  sun,  commonly  imputed  to  antiperistasis* 
assuming  that  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  hot  either 
by  approach  or  by  reflection,  and  that  falleth  in 
tlie  middle  term  between  both;  or  if,  as  soma 
conceive,  it  be  only  by  reflection,  then  the  cold  of 
that  region  resteth  chiefly  upon  distance.  The 
instances  showing  the  cold  of  that  region,  are  the 
snows  which  descend,  the  hails  which  descend, 
and  the  snows  and  extreme  colds  which  are  upon 
high  mountains. 

But  Qu,  of  such  mountains  as  adjoin  to  sandy 
vales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales,  which  minister 
no  vapours:  or  of  mountains  above  the  region 
of  vapours,  as  is  reported  of  Olympus,  where  any 
inscription  upon  the  ashes  of  the  altar  remained 
untouched  of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  also 
reported  that  men  carry  up  sponges  with  vinegar 
to  thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fine 
for  respiration,  which  seemeth  not  to  stand  with 
coldness. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  So  doth  the  interposition  of  any  body,  which 
we  term  shades :  but  yet  the  nights  in  summer  are 
many  times  as  hot  to  the  feeling  of  men's  bodies  as 
the  days  are  within  doors,  where  the  beams  of  the 
sun  actually  beat  not. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  from  the 
celestial  bodies  or  from  the  air,  but  that  which 
Cometh  by  the  sunbeams.  For  in  the  countries 
near  the  pole,  we  see  the  extreme  colds  end  in 
the  summer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nova 
Zambia,  where  they  could  not  disengage  their 
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barks  from  t)ie  ioe»  no,  not  in  July,  and  met  with 
great  mountains  of  ice,  some  floating,  some  fixed, 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  being  the  hevt  of  summer. 

The  caves  under  the  earth  noted  to  be  warmer 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  so  the  waters  that 
spring  from  within  the  earth* 

Great  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  natu- 
xally  burningafter  the  manner  of  iBtna,  inloeland ; 
the  like  written  of  Groenland,  and  dirers  others  the 
eold  countries.* 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  such  as  are 
fuller  of  rosin,  pitoh,  tar,  which  are  matters  apt 
for  fire,  and  the  woods  themselres  more  combus- 
tible than  those  in  much  hotter  covntries ;  as,  for 
example,  fir,  pineapple,  juniper.  Qu,  Whether 
their  tmes  of  tke  same  kind  that  onis  are,  as  oak 
and  ash,  bear  not,  in  the  more  cold  countries,  a 
wood  mofs  brittle  and  ready  to  take  fiie  than  the 
same  kinds  with  us  t 

The  sunbeams  heat  manifestly  by  reflection,  as 
in  countries  pent  in  with  hills,  upon  walls  or 
bnildiogs,  upon  paTcments,  upon  gruTsl  more  than 
earth,  upon  arable  more  than  grass,  upon  riveis 
if  they  be  not  yery  open,  4tc 

The  uniting  or  collection  of  the  sunbeams  mul- 
tiplieth  heat,  as  in  burning-glasses,  which  are 
made  thinner  in  the  middle  tiian  on  the  sides,  as 
.  I  take  it,  contrary  to  spectacles ;  and  the  opem- 
tion  of  them  is,  as  I  remember,  first  to  place  them 
between  the  sun  and  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then 
to  draw  them  upward  towards  the  sun,  which  it  is 
troemaketh  the  angle  of  thecone sharper.  But  then 
I  take  it  if  the  glass  had  been  first  placed  at  the 
same  distance  to  which  it  is  after  drawd,  it  would 
not  have  had  that  foree,  and  yet  that  had  been  all 
one  to  the  sharpness  of  the  angle.     Qo. 

So  in  that  the  son's  beams  are  hotter  perpendi- 
cularly than  obliquely,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the 
union  of  the  beams,  which  in  case  of  perpendicu- 
larity reflect  into  the  very  same  lines  with  the 
direct ;  and  the  further  from  perpendicularity  the 
moie  obtuse  the  angle,  and  the  greater  distance 
between  the  direct  beam  and  the  reflected  beam. 

The  sunbeams  raise  yapours  out  of  the  earth, 
and  when  they  withdraw  they  fill  back  in  dews. 

The  sunbeams  do  many  times  scatter  the  miste 
which  are  in  the  mornings. 

The  sunbeams  oause  the  diyers  returns  of  the 
herbs,  plants,  and  fruits  of  the  earth;  for  we  see 
in  lemon-trees  and  the  like,^hat  there  is  coming 
on  at  onoe  fruit  ripe,  fruit  unripe,  and  blossoms ; 
which  may  show  that  the  plant  worketh  to  put 
forth  continually,  were  it  not  for  the  Tariations  of 
the  excesses  and  recesses  of  the  sun,  which  call 
forth,  and  put  back. 

The  exoessiye  heat  of  the  sun  dodi  wither  and 
destroy  yegetables,  as  well  as  ths  cold  dotfa  nip 
«iid  blast 
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The  heat  or  beams  of  the  mm  doth  take  away 
the  smell  of  flowers^  specially  such  as  are  of  m 
milder  odour. 

The  beams  of  the  sun  do  disclose  summsr 
flowers,  as  the  pknpemel,  marigold,  and  almost 
all  flowers  else,  for  they  close  commonly  morning 
and  evening,  or  in  overcast  weather,  and  open  in 
the  brightness  of  the  sun :  which  is  but  imputed 
to  dryness  and  moisture,  which  doth  make  the 
beams  heavy  or  erect,  and  not  to  any  other  pro- 
priety in  the  sunbeams ;  so  they  report  not  only 
a  closing,  but  a  bending  or  inclining  in  the 
M  heliotropium"  and  ^  calendula.**    Qu. 

The  sunbeams  do  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth 
to  them  a  sweetness  or  fatness ;  and  yet  some 
sultry  hot  days  overcast,  are  noted  to  ripen  more 
than  bright  days. 

The  sunbeams  are  thougbt  to  mend  distilled 
waters,  the  glasses  being  well^stopped,  and  to 
make  them  more  virtuous  and  fragrant. 

The  sunbeams  do  turn  wine  into  vinegar;  but 
Qu,  whether  they  would  not  sweeten  verjuice  1 

The  sunbeams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is 
set  in  them. 

The  sunbeams  do  take  uway  the  lustre  of  any 
silks  or  arras. 

There  is  almost  no  mine  but  liedi  some  depth 
in  the  earth ;  gold  is  conceived  to  lie  highest,  and 
in  the  hottest  countries;  yet  Thracia  and  Hun- 
gary are  cold,  and  the  hills  of  Scotland  have 
yielded  gold,  but  in  small  grains  or  quantity. 

If  you  set  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  tiie 
ground,  that  root  will  perish,  and  the  stock  wiU  put 
forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  superficies  of  the  earth* 

Some  trees  and  plants  prosper  best  in  the  shade ; 
as  the  bays,  strawberries,  some  wood-flowers. 

Almost  all  flies  love  the  sunbeams,  so  do 
snakes ;  toads  and  worms  the  contrary. 

The  sunbeams  tanneth  the  skin  of  man ;  and  in 
some  places  tumeth  it  to  black. 

The  sunbeams  are  hardly  endured  by  many, 
but  cause  headache,  iaintness,  and  with  many 
they  cause  rheums;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are 
comfortable. 

The  sun  causes  pestilence,  which  with  us  rages 
about  autumn :  but  it  is  reported  in  Barbery  they 
break  up  about  June,  and  rage  most  in  the  winter* 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  fire,  and  Hying 
creatures,  agree  in  some  things  which  pertain  to 
vivifrMLtion ;  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  will  set 
forward  an  apricot-tree  as  well  as  the  sun ;  ^ 
fire  will  raise  a  deed  butterfly  as  well  as  the  sun ; 
and  so  will  the  heat  of  m  living  creature.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  in  sand  will  batch  an  egg.    Qu. 

The  heat  of  the  sen  in  tiie  hottest  countries 
nothing  so  violent  as  that  of  fire,  no  not  scarcely 
so  hot  to  the  sense  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  sun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  well  as  beat*' 
The  other  celestial  bodies  manifest  in  light,  and 
yet  ««non  oonstat**  whether  all  borrowed,  as  i» 
I  the  moon,  but  obseure  in  heat 
I9 
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The  southern  and  weetem  wind  with  as  it  the 
warmest,  theieof  the  one  bloweth  fhmi  the  sun, 
the  other  from  the  sea :  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  more  cold.  Qu,  Whether  in  the  coast  of  Flo- 
rida, or  at  Brasil,  the  east  wind  be  not  the  warm- 
est, and  the  west  the  coldest;  and  so  beyond  the 
antarctic  tropic,  the  southern  wind  the  coldest. 

The  air  useth  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thunders. 

The  sea  and  air  ambient,  appeareth  to  be  hotter 
than  that  at  land ;  for  in  the  northern  yoyages 
two  or  three  degrees  farther  at  the  open  sea,  they 
find  less  ice  than  two  or  three  degrees  more  south 
near  land;  but  Qu.  for  that  may  be  by  reason  of 
the  shores  and  shallows. 

The  snows  dissolve  fiistestupon  the  sea-coasts, 
yet  the  winds  are  counted  the  bitterest  from  the 
sea,  and  such  as  trees  will  bend  from.    Qu. 

The  streams  or  clouds  of  brightness  which  ap- 
pear in  the  firmament,  being  such  through  which 
the  stars  may  be  seen,  and  shoot  not,  but  rest, 
are  signs  of  heat. 

The  pillars  of  light,  which  are  fio  upright,  and 
do  commonly  shoot  and  vary,  are  signs  of  cold ; 
but  both  these  are  signs  of  drought. 

The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  sense  colder ; 
as  in  winds,  fannings,  ventilabra. 

The  air  in  things  fibrous,  as  fleeces,  furs,  &c. 
warm ;  and  those  stufifs  to  the  feeling  warm. 

The  water  to  man's  body  seemeth  colder  than 
tiie  air ;  and  so  in  summer,  in  swimming  it  seem- 
eth at  &e  first  going  in ;  and  yet  after  one  hath 
been  in  a  while,  at  the  coming  forth  again,  the  air 
seemeth  colder  than  the  water. 

The  snow  more  cold  to  the  sense  than  water, 
and  the  ice  than  snow ;  and  they  have  in  Italy 
means  to  keep  snow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of 
their  drinks.  Qu.  Whether  it  be  so  in  froth  in  re- 
spect of  the  liquor  t 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hottest  at  the  first  going 
in* 

The  firost  dew  which  we  see  in  hoar-frost,  and 
in  the  rimes  upon  trees  or  the  like,  accounted 
more  mortifying  cold  than  snow ;  for  snow  che- 
risheth  the  ground,  and  any  thing  sowed  in  it :  the 
other  biteth  and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling 
more  than  wood :  yea  more  than  jet  or  amber,  or 
liom,  which  are  no  less  smooth. 

The  snow  is  ever  in  the  winter  season,  but  the 
liail,  which  is  more  of  the  nature  of  ice,  is  ever  in 
the  summer  season;  whereupon  it  is  coned ved, 
that  as  the  hollows  of  the  earth  are  warmest  in 
4m  winter,  so  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldest  in 
the  summer ;  as  if  they  were  a  fugue  of  the  na^ 
tare  of  either  from  the  contrary,  and  a  collecting 
itself  to  an  union,  and  so  to  a  further  strength. 

So  in  the  shades  under  trees,  in  the  summer, 
which  stand  in  an  open  field,  the  shade  noted  to 
be  colder  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  efiecteth  congelation  in  liquors,  so  as  they 
^  consist  and  hold  together,  which  before  did  run. 


Cold  breaketh  glasses,  if  they  be  close  stopped* 
in  firost,  when  the  liquor  freeseth  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  are  dry 
and  brittle,  cleft  and  crack,  «*  JSraque  dissilinnt  ;** 
so  of  pots  of  earth  and  glass. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatures  more 
firagile. 

Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  swell  in  the 
joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and  turn  more  blue. 

Bitter  frosts  do  make  all  drinks  to  taste  more 
dead  and  flat. 

Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  flesh  more  asper 
and  rough. 

Cold  causes  rheums  and  distillations  by  com- 
pressing the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like  reason. 

Cold  increases  appetite  in  the  stomach,  and 
willingness  to  stir. 

Cold  maketh  the  fire  to  scald  and  sparkle. 

Paracelsus  reporteth,  that  if  a  glass  of  wine  be 
set  upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  fr^  it  will  leave 
some  liquor  unfrozen  in  the  centre  of  the  glass, 
which  excelleth  "  spiritus  vini"  drawn  by  fire. 

Cold  in  Muscovy,  and  the  like  countries, 
causes  those  parts  which  are  voidest  of  blood,  as 
the  nose,  the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  mortify 
and  rot;  especially  if  you  come  suddenly  to  fire, 
af^er  you  have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  they  are 
sure  to  moulder  and  dissolve.  They  use  for  re- 
medy, as  is  said,  washing  in  snow  water.  * 

If  a  man  come  out  of  a  bitter  cold  suddenly  to 
the  fire,  he  is  ready  to  swoon,  or  be  overcome. 

So  contrariwise  at  Nova  Zembla,  when  they 
opened  their  door  at  times  to  go  fortii,  he  that 
opened  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  overcome. 

Tlie  quantity  of  fish  in  the  cold  countries.  Not- 
way,  &c.  very  abundant. 

The  quantity  of  fowl  and  eggs  laid  in  the  clifih 
in  great  abundance. 

In  Nova  Zembla  they  found  no  beasts  but  bears 
and  foxes,  whereof  the  bears  gave  over  to  be  seen 
about  September,  and  the  foxes  began. 

Meat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  frosty 
weather,  than  at  other  times. 

In  Iceland  they  keep  fish,  by  exposing  it  to  the 
cold,  from  putrifying  without  salt 

The  nature  of  man  endureth  the  colds  in  the 
countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biaimia,  Lappia,  Icelandt 
Greenland ;  and  that  not  by  perpetuid  keeping  in 
stoves  in  the  winter  time,  as  they  do  in  Russia : 
but  contrariwise,  their  chief  fairs  and  intercourse 
is  written  to  be  in  the  winter,  because  the  ice 
evens  and  levelleth  the  passages  of  waterSt 
plashes,  &c. 

A  thaw  after  a  frost  doth  greatly  rot  and  mel- 
low  the  ground. 

Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes  and  causeth 
blindness  in  many  beasts,  as  is  reported. 

The  cold  maketh  any  solid  substance,  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  put  to  the  flesh,  to  cleave  to  it,  and 
to  pull  the  flesh  after  it,  and  so  put  to  any  doth 
that  is  moist. 
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Gold  raakath  te  pilage  of  beaits  more  thick 
-  wad  long,  as  foxes  of  Muscovy,  sAles,  &c. 

Cold  maketh  the  pUage  of  most  beasts  incline 
to  gnyness  or  whiteness,  as  foxes,  bears,  and 
•o  the  plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  also  the 
crests  of  cocks  and  their  feet  white,  as  is  re- 
ported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  leap  oat  of  the 
walls,  and  oat  of  locks,  and  the  like. 

Extreme  cold  maketh  leather  to  be  stiff  like 
-horn. 

In  frosty  weather  the  stars  appear  clearest  and 
most  sparkling. 

In  the  change  from  frost  to  open  weather,  or 
from  open  weather  to  frosts,  commonly  great 
nusts. 

In  extreme  colds  any  thing  neyer  so  little 
which  arresteth  the  air  maketh  it  to  congeal ;  as 
we  see  in  cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of 
the  least  and  weakest  threads  that  is,  and  yet 
drops  gather  aboat  it  like  chains  of  pearl. 

So  in  frosts,  the  inside  of  glass  windows  ga- 
thereth  a  dew ;  Qu,  if  not  more  without. 

Qu,  Whether  the  sweating  of  marble  and  stones 
'  be  in  frost,  or  towards  rain. 

Oil  in  time,  of  frost  gathereth  to  a  substance,  as 
of  tallow ;  and  it  is  said  to  sparkle  some  time,  so 
as  it  giveth  alight  in  the  dark. 

The  countries  which  lie  coTored  with  snow 
Jiaye  a  hastier  maturation  of  all  grain  than  in 


otiier  coantries,  all  being  witfiin  three  moB^  or 
thereabouts. 

Qu.  It  is  said,  that  compositions  of  honey,  as 
mead,  do  ripen,  and  are  most  pleasant  in  the  great 
colds. 

The  frosts  with  us  are  casoal,  and  not  tied  to 
any  months,  so  as  they  are  not  merely  caused  by 
the  recess  of  the  sun,  but  mixed  with  some  inferior 
causes.  In  the  inland  of  the  northern  countries^ 
as  in  Russia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or  foar 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb* 
ruary,  is  constant,  viz.  clear  and  perpetual  frost, 
without  snows  or  rains. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  ap- 
proach of  a  matter  hot,  will  not  take  heat  by  transi- 
tion or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  but  is  in  m 
kind  of  consumption,  if  it  carry  heat  in  itself;  for 
all  fired  things  are  ready  to  consume;  chafed 
things  are  ready  to  fire ;  and  the  heat  of  men's 
bodies  needeth  aliment  to  restore. 

The  transition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting 
of  substance,  and  yet  remaineth  after  the  body 
heated  is  withdrawn;  for  it  is  not  like  smellSy 
for  tiiey  leave  some  airs  or  parts;  not  like  light, 
for  that  abideth  not  when  the  first  body  is  re- 
moved ;  not  unlike  to  the  motion  of  the  loadstone, 
which  is  lent  without  adhesion  of  substanoe,  for 
if  the  iron  be  filed  where  it  was  rubbed,  yet  it 
will  draw  or  torn* 
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HELPS  FOR  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 


CoMiir*  back  from  yma  inTitatbii  at  Eton, 
"Where  I  had  lefireafaed  myself  with  company 
whioh  I  loTed,  I  fell  into  a  conndeiation  of  that 
part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  epeaketh  too 
much  and  laws  too  little ;  amd  that  is  of  education 
of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind  a  while,  I 
found  straigfatwi^s,  and  noted  eren  in  the  dis- 
eouiaes  of  philosophers  which  are  so  large  in  this 
argument,  a  strange  silence  concerning  one  prin- 
'Cipal  part  of  that  subject.  For  as  tonching  the 
framing  and  seasoning  of  youth  to  moral  virtue, 
(as  tolerance  of  labours,  continency  from  plea- 
sures, obedience,  honour,  and  the  like,)  they  ban- 
die  it;  but  touching  the  improvement  and  helping 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  as  of  conceit,  memory, 
and  judgment,  they  say  nothing.  Whether  it 
were  that  they  thought  it  to  bo  a  matter  wherein 
nature  only  prevailed ;  or  that  tliey  intended  it  as 
referrod  to  the  several  and  proper  arte  which  teach 
the  use  of  reason  and  speech.  But  for  the  former 
of  these  two  reasons,  howsoever  it  pleaseth  them 
to  distinguish  of  habits  and  powers,  the  experi- 
ence is  manifest  enough  that  the  motions  and  fa- 
culties of  the  wit  and  memory  may  be  not  only 
governed  and  guided  but  also  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  custom  and  exercise  duly  applied.  As 
if  a  man  exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot 
nearer  the  mark  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow. 
And  as  for  the  latter  of  comprehending  these  pre- 
cepts within  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  if  it 
be  rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  alto- 
gether from  this  point.  For  it  is  no  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge,  or  how  to  quench  it  or  otherwise 
whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper.  Wherefore 
finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not  broken,  I  have 
hot  «<  tanquam  aliud  agens*'  entered  into  it,  and 
salute  yon  with  it,  dedicating  it  after  the  ancient 
manner,  first  as  to  a  dear  friend :  and  then  as  to 
an  apt  person;  for  as  mnch  as  you  have  both 
104 


place  to  practise  it,  and  judgment  and  leisure  to^ 
look  Sleeper  into  it,  than  I  have  done.  Herein 
you  must  call  to  mind  'Api9ro»  nip  fi^.  Though^ 
the  argument  be  not  of  great  height  and  dignity, 
nevertheless  it  is  of  great  and  universal  use ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to  consider  it  rightly,  that 
should  not  be  a  learning  of  height,  which  teach- 
eth  to  raise  the  highest  and  worthiest  part  of  the 
mind.  But  howsoever  that  be,  if  the  world  take 
any  light  and  use  by  this  writing,  I  will  the  gra- 
tulation  be  to  the  good  friendship  and  acquaint* 
anoe  between  ns  two.  And  so  I  commend  you 
to  God's  divine  protection. 

A  DISCOURSE  TOUCHING  HELPS  FOR 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

I  DID  ever  hold  it  for  an  insolent  and  unlucky 
saying,  **  faber  quisque  fortunoc  sue,"  except  it  l>o 
uttered  only  as  an  hortative  or  spur  to  correct  sloth. 
For  otherwise  if  it  be  believed  as  it  soundeth ; 
and  that  a  man  entereth  into  an  high  imagination 
that  he  can  compass  and  fathom  all  accidents ; 
and  ascribeth  all  successes  to  his  drifts  and 
reaches,  and  the  contrary  to  his  errors  and  sleep- 
ings.  It  is  commonly  seen  that  the  evening  for- 
tune of  that  man  is  not  so  prosperous  as  of  him 
that  without  slackening  of  his  industry  attributeth 
much  to  felicity  and  providence  above  him.  But 
if  the  sentence  were  turned  to  this,  '*  faber  quis- 
que ingenii  sui,"  it  were  somewhat  more  true 
and  much  more  profitable ;  because  it  would  teach 
men  to  bend  themselves  to  reform  those  imperfec- 
tions in  themselves,  which  now  they  seek  but  to 
cover;  and  to  attain  those  virtues  and  good  parts, 
which  now  they  seek  but  to  have  only  in  show  and 
demonstration.  Yet  notwithstanding  every  man 
attempteth  to  be  of  the  first  trade  of  carpenters^ 
and  few  bind  themselves  to  the  second  :  whereas 
nevertheless,  the  rising  in  fortune  seldom  amend— 
eth  the  mind ;  but  on  the  other  side,  the  removing 
of  the  stondes  and  impediments  of  the  mind«  doth- 
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4iAeB  ohrnc  the  passage  and  ounent  to  «  Dian*8 
Ibrtupe.  But  oertaio  it  is,  whsUier  it  be  believed 
Qt  no,  that  as  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  gold, 
is  of  all  other  the  most  pliant,  and  most  endur- 
ing to  be  wrought :  so  of  all  living  and  bieatlung 
Aobstanoes,  the  perfeetestman  is  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  help,  improvement,  impression,  and  altera- 
tion ;  and  not  only  in  his  body,  but  in  lus  mind  and 
spirit ;  and  there  again  not  only  in  his  appetite  and 
affection,  but  in  his  powers  of  wit  and  reason. 

For  as  to  the  body  of  man,  we  find  many  and 
strange  experiences,  how  nature  is  overwrought 
hj  custom,  even  in  actions  that  seem  of  mostd^ 
cnlty  and  least  possible.  As  first  in  volantary 
motion,  which  thoogh  it  be  termed  voluntary,  yet 
the  higfiest  degrees  of  it  are  not  vokiBtary ;  for  it 
is  in  mry  power  and  will  to  nm;  but  to  run  faster 
than  aecozding  to  my  lightness  er  disposition  of 
body,  is  not  in  my  power  nor  will.  We  see  the 
indhiBlry  and  'practice  of  tnmbless  asd  funamboks 
what  effiBcte  of  great  wonder  it  bringeth  the  body 
of  man  unto.  So  for  suffering  of  pain  and  dolour, 
which  is  thought  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man, 
theie  «  much  example  of  penances  in  strict  orders 
of  superstition,  what  they  do  endure  such  as  may 
-weU  verify  the  report  of  the  Spartan  boys,  which 
were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar  so  bitter- 
ly as  sometimes  they  died  of  it,  and  yet  were  never 
heard  to  complain.  And  to  pass  to  thosefaoulties 
whioh  are  reckoned  more  involuntary,  as  long  last- 
ing and  abstinence,  and  the  contrary  extreme,  vera- 
city. The  leaving  and  forbearing  the  use  of  drink 
for  altogether,  the  enduring  vehement  cold  and 
the  like ;  there  have  not  wanted,  neither  do  want 
divers  examples  of  strange  victories  over  the  body 
in  every  of  these.  Nay,  in  respiration,  the  proof 
hath  been  of  some,  who,  by  continual  use  of  diving 
and  working  under  the  water,  have  brought  them- 
eelves  to  be  able  to  hold  their  breath  an  incredible 
tirae ;  and  others  that  have  been  able,  without 
suffocation,  to  endure  the  stifling  breath  of  an 
oven  or  furnace,  so  heated  as,  though  it  did.  not 
scald  nor  burn,  yet  it  was  many  degrees  too  hot 
for  any  man  not  inade  to  it  to  breathe  or  take  in. 
And  some  impostors  and  counterfeits,  likewise, 
have  been  able  to  wreath  and  cast  their  bodice 
ioto  strange  forms  and  motions :  yea,  and  others 
to  bring  themselves  into  trances  and  astonish- 
ments. All  which  examples  do  demonstrate  how 
variously,  and  how  to  high  points  and  degrees, 
the  body  of  man  maybe  (asitwere^  moulded  and 
wrought.  And  if  any  man  conceive  that  it  is 
some  secret  propriety  of  nature  that  hath  been  in 
these  persons  which  have  attained  to  those  points, 
and  that  it  is  not  open  for  every  man  to  do  the  like, 
though  he  had  been  put  to  it ;  for  which  cause 
such  things  come  but  very  rarely  to  pass ;  it  is  true, 
no  doubt,  but  some  persons  nre  apter  than  others ; 
but  so  as  the  more  aptness  causeth  perfection,  but 
the  less  aptness  doth  not  disable ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  more  apt  child,  that  is  taken  to  be 
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made  a  funambulo,  will  prove  more  excellent  in 
his  feats ;  but  the  less  apt  will  be  gregarius  fu- 
nambulo also.  And  there  is  small  question,  but 
that  these  abilities  would  have  been  more  oomraon, 
and  others  of  like  sort  not  attempted  would  like* 
wise  have  been  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  for 
two  reasons ;  the  one  because  of  men^s  diffidence 
in  prejudging  them  as  impossibilities ;  for  it  hold- 
eth  in  those  things  which  the  poet  saith,  **  pes* 
sunt  quia  posse  videntur  ;*'  for  no  man  shall  know 
how  much  may  be  done,  except  he  believe  much 
may  be  done.  The  other  reason  is,  because  they 
be  but  practices,  base  and  inglorious,  and  of  no 
great  use,  and  therefore  sequestered  from  reward 
of  value  4  and  on  the  other  side,  painful ;  so  a» 
the  recompense  balanceth  not  with  the  travel  and 
suffering.  And  as  to  the  will  of  man,  it  is  that 
which  is  most  maniable  and  obedient;  as  that 
which  admitteth  most  medicines  to  cure  and  alter 
it.  The  most  sovereign  of  all  is  religion,  which 
is  able  to  change  jmd  transform  it  in  the  deepest 
and  most  inward  inclinations  and  motions :  and 
next  to  that  is  opinion  and  apprehension ;  whether 
it  be  infused  by  tradition  and  institution,  or 
wrought  in  by  disputation  and  persuasion :  and  the 
third  is  example,  which  transformeth  the  will  of 
man  into  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  most  ob» 
servant  and  familiar  towards  it ;  and  the  fourth  is* 
when  one  affection  is  healed  and  corrected  by 
another ;  as  when  cowardice  is  remedied  by  shame 
and  dishonour,  or  sluggishness  and  backwardness 
by  indignatlQn  and  emulation ;  and  so  of  the  like; 
and  lastly,  when  all  these  means,  or  any  of  them, 
have  new  framed  or  formed  human  will,  then  doth 
custom  and  habit  corroborate  and  confirm  all  the 
rest;  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though  this  faculty 
of  the  mind  (of  will  and  election)  which  inclineth 
affection  and  appetite,  being  butthe  inceptions  and 
rudimente  of  will,  may  be  so  well  governed  and 
managed,  because  it  admitteth  access  to  so  divers 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  it  and  to  work  upon  it, 
the  effecte  whereof  are  so  many  and  so  known  as 
require  no  enumeration ;  but  generally  they  do 
issue  as  medicines  do,  into  two  kinds  of  cures, 
whereof  the  one  is  a  just  or  true  cure,  and  the  other 
is  called  palliation ;  for  either  the  labour  and  inten- 
tion is  to  reform  the  affections  really  and  truly,  re- 
straining them  if  they  he  too  violent,  and  raising 
them  if  they  be  too  soft  and  weak,  or  else  it  is  to 
cover  them ;  or  if  occasion  be,  to  pretend  them  and 
represent  them :  of  the  fonner  sort  whereof  the  ex- 
amples are  plentiful  in  the  schools  of  philosophers, 
and  in  all  other  institutions  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
of  the  other  sort,  the  examples  are  more  plentiful 
in  the  courte  of  princes,  and  in  all  politic  traf- 
fic, where  it  is  ordinary  to  find  not  only  profound 
dissimulations  and  suffocating  the  affections,  thai 
no  note  or  mark  appear  of  them  outwardly,  but 
also  lively  simulations  and  affectations,  carrying^ 
the  tokens  of  passions  which  are  not,  as  «*risiw  - 
jussns,'*  and  «« lachryms  coacta,"  and  the  like*    ^ 
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OF  HELPS  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Tbv  intellectual  powers  hare  fewer  means  to 
work  upon  them  than  the  will  or  body  of  man ;  but 
ifae  one  that  preyaileth,  that  is  exercise,  worketh 
more  forcibly  in  them  than  in  the  rest. 

The  ancient  habit  of  the  philosophers ;  «<  Si  quis 
qasratt  in  utraroque  partem,  de  oroni  scibili." 

The  exercise  of  scholars  making^  yerses  extem- 
pore ;  **  Stans  pede  in  nno." 

The  exercise  of  lawyers  in  memory  narrative. 

The  exercise  of  sophists,  and  •«  Jo.  ad  opposi- 
'tnnt,"  with  manifest  effect. 

Artificial  memory  fipreatly  holpen  by  exercise. 

The  exercise  of  buiSbons,  to  draw  all  things  to 
conceits  ridiculous. 

The  means  that  help  the  understanding  and 
iaculties  thereof  are : — 

(Not  example,  as  in  the  will,  by  conrersation ; 
.  and  here  the  conceit  of  imitation  already  digested, 
with  the  confutation,  ♦*  Obiter,  si  videbitur,'*  of 
Tully's  opinion,  advising  a  man  to  take  somo  one 
to  imitate.    Similitude  of  faces  analysed.) 

Arts,  Logic,  Rhetoric :  The  ancients,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Thestetus^Gorgias,litigiosus  vel  sophists, 
Protagoras,  Aristotle,  schola  sua.  Topics,  Elen- 
ches.  Rhetorics,  Organon,  Cicero,  Hermogenes. 
The  Neoterics,  Ramus,  Agricola.  Nil  sacri ;  Lul- 
lius,  his  Typocosmia,  studying  Cooper^s  Diction- 
ary; Mattheus'  Collection  of  proper  words  for 
3f  etaphors ;  Agrippa  de  vanitate,  &c. 

Qu,  If  not  here  of  imitation. 

Collections  preparative.  Aristotle's  similitude 
of  a  shoemaker's  shop  full  of  shoes  of  all  sorts ; 
Demosthenes  Exordia  concionum.  Tully's  pre- 
-oept,  of  Theses  of  all  sorts,  preparative. 

The  relying  upon  exercise,  wi^  the  difference  of 
using  and  tempering  the  instrument ;  and  the  simi- 
litude of  prescribing  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  estate. 

nVE  POINTS. 

1.  That  exercises  are  to  be  framed  to  the  life ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that  kind  whereof 
a  man  in  the  course  of  action  shall  have  most  use. 

S.  The  indirect  and  obliqoe  exercises  which  do. 


«<  per  partes**  and  «« per  eonseqoentiara,^ 
these  faculties,  which  perhaps  direct  exercise  at 
first  would  but  distort:  and  these  have  chieflj 
place  where  the  faculty  is  weak,  not  »<  per  se,**  but 
<<per  aocidens;"  as  if  want  of  memory  grow 
through  lightness  of  wit  and  want  of  stayed  atten- 
tion, then  the  mathematics  or  the  law  helpeth  ; 
because  they  are  things  wherein  if  the  mind  onoe 
roam  it  cannot  recover. 

3.  Of  the  advantages  of  exercise;  as  to  dance 

with  heavy  shoes,  to  march  with  heavy  armour  and 

carriage ;  and  the  contrary  advantage  (in  natures 

very  dull  and  unapt)  of  working  alacrity  by  framing 

an  exercise  with  some  delight  or  affection ; 

^  Veluti  puerff  dant  cruntula  bUndi 
Doclores,  elementa  ▼elint  utdlsoere  priom.'* 

4.  Of  the  cautions  of  exercise ;  as  to  beware, 
lest  by  evil  doing  (as  all  beginners  do  weakly) 
a  man  grow  not  and  be  inveterate  in  an  ill  habit ; 
and  so  take  not  the  advantage  of  custom  in  per- 
fection, but  in  confirming  ill.  Slubbering  on  the 
lute. 

5.  The  marshalling,  and  sequel  of  sciences  and 
practices :  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  used  to  be 
read  af\er  poesy,  history,  and  philosophy.  First« 
exercise  to  do  things  well  and  clean :  ^%er,  prompt* 
ly  and  readily. 

The  exercises  in  the  universities  and  schools 
are  of  memory  and  invention ;  either  to  speak  by 
heart  that  which  is  set  down  verbatim,  or  to  speak 
extempore ;  whereas,  there  is  little  use  in  action 
of  either  of  both :  but  most  things  which  we  ntter 
are  neither  verbally  premeditate,  nor  merely  ex- 
temporal  ;  therefore  exercise  would  be  framed  to 
take  a  little  breathing  and  to  consider  of  heads  ; 
and  then  to  fit  and  form  the  speech  extempore  ; 
this  would  be  done  in  two  manners,  both  with 
writing  and  tables,  and  without :  for  in  most  actions 
it  is  permitted  and  passable  to  use  the  note;  where- 
unto  if  a  man  be  not  accustomed  it  will  put  him 
out. 

There  is  no  use  of  a  narrative  memory  in  aca- 
demies, viz.  with  circumstances  of  times,  persons, 
and  places,  and  with  names ;  and  it  is  one  art  to 
discourse,  and  another  to  relate  and  describe ;  and 
herein  use  and  action  is  most  conversant. 

Also  to  sum  up  and  contract  is  a  thing  in  action 
of  very  general  use. 
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A.D.  1625. 


Julius  Cmslr  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  as  appears  in  an  epistle  of  Cicero ;  I  need 
■aj  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of  that  nature.  It  is  pity  his  book  is  lost :  for  L  imagine  they 
were  collected  with  judgment  and  choice;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stobsus,  and  much  more 
the  modem  ones,  draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  use.  They  are  ««ma<* 
crones  Yerbonim,'^  pointed  speeches.  Cicero  prettily  calleth  them  •<  salinas,"  salt  pits,  that  you  may 
extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  senre  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  speech. 
They  senre  to  be  recited  upon  occasion  of  themselves.  They  senre,  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of 
them  and  make  them  your  own.  I  have,  for  my  recreation,  in  my  sickness,  fanned  the  old,  not  omit* 
ling  any,  because  they  are  vulgar,  for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good ;  nor  for  the  meanness  of 
4he  person, but  because  they  are  dull  and  flat;  and  adding  many  new,  that  otherwise  would  have  died. 


1.  Whch  Queen  Elizabeth  had  advanced 
Saleigh,  she  was  one  day  playing  on  the  virgi- 
nals, and  my  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  another  nobleman 
•food  by.  It  fell  out  so,  that  the  ledge  before  the 
jacks  was  taken  away,  so  as  the  jacks  were  seen : 
my  Lo.  of  Oxford  and  the  other  nobleman  smiled, 
and  a  little  whispered.  The  queen  marked  it,  and 
irould  needs  know  what  the  matter  wast  My 
Lo.  of  Oxford  answered :  ^That  they  smiled  to 
«ee  tiiat  when  jacks  went  up,  heads  went  down." 

3.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  his  queen  was 
great  with  child ;  Count  Sobsons,  that  had  his 
expectation  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice 
or  thrice  thought  that  the  queen  was  with  child 
•before,  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  ((That  it  vras 
bot  with  a  pillow."  This  had  someways  come 
-to  the  king's  ear ;  who  kept  it  till  when  the  queen 
•waxed  great :  called  the  Count  of  Soissons  to  him, 
and  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly ; 
•^Come,  cousin,  it  is  no  pillow  I"— *«  Yes,  sir," 
answered  the  Count  of  Soissons,  (( it  is  a  pillow 
•for  all  France  to  sleep  upon." 

3.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament  be- 
tween the  Upper  House  and  the  Lower,  about  a 
-bill  ef  aoeonntants,  which  came  down  from  the 
Lords  to  the  Commons;  which  bill  prayed.  That 
"tiie  lands  of  accountants,  whereof  they  were 
aeiaed  when  they  entered  upon  their  office,  monght 
^  liable  to  their  arrears  to  the  queen;  but  the  Com- 
-mtmm  denied  that  the  bill  mought  not  look  beck 


to  aooountants  that  were  already,  but  extend  only 
to  accountants  hereafter.  But  the  lo.  treasurer  said« 
(( Why,  I  pray  you,  if  yon  had  lost  your  purse  by 
the  way,  would  you  look  forwards,  or  would  yon 
look  backl  The  queen  hath  lost  her  purse." 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  <^  her  coronik 
tion,  went  to  the  chapel;  and  in  the  great  cham^ 
her.  Sir  John  Rainsferd,  set  on  by  wiser  men,  (m 
knight  that  had  the  liberty  of  a  bufToon,)  besought 
the  queen  aloud;  ((That  now  this  good  timet 
when  prisoners  were  delivered,  four  prisoners, 
amongst  the  rest,  mought  likewise  have  their 
liberty  who  were  like  enough  to  be  kept  still  in 
hold."  The  queen  asked;  ((Who  Uiey  werel" 
And  he  said ;  (( Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
who  had  long  been  imprisoned  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  now  he  desired  they  mought  go 
abroad  among  the  people  in  English."  The 
queen  answered,  with  a  grave  countenance;  (( U 
were  good  (Rainsford)  they  were  spoken  with 
themselves,  to  know  of  them  whether  tiiey  would 
be  set  at  liberty  1" 

5.  The  lo.  keeper.  Sit  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
asked  his  opinion  by  Queen  Elissbeth  of  one  of 
these  monopoly  licences  1  And  he  answered 
((Will  you  have  me  speak  truth,  madam  I 
( Licentia  omnes  deteriores  somus  i* "  We  are  all 
the  worse  for  a  licence. 

6.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  enffisred  to 
come  at  the  queen,  becanse  of  his  bitter  homooti 
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Yet  at  one  time,  some  persuaded  the  queen  that 
he  should  come  tp  her;  undertaking  for  him,  that 
he  should  keep  compass :  so  he  was  brought  to 
her,  and  the  queen  said :  '« Come  on,  Pace ;  now 
we  shall  hear  of  our  faults."  Saith  Pace ; «« I  do 
not  use  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  on." 

7.  My  Lo.  of  Essex,  at  the  succour  of  Rhoan, 
made  twenty-four  knights,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  great  matter.  Divers  of  those  gentlemen  were 
of  weak  and  small  means ;  which  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  heard,  she  said,  *«  My  lo.  mought  have 
done  well  to  have  built  his  almshouse,  before  he 
made  his  knights." 

6.  A  great  officer  in  France  was  in  danger  to 
have  lost  his  place ;  but  his  wife,  by  her  suit  and 
means  making,  made  his  peace;  whereupon  a 
pleasant  fellow  said,  ««That  he  had  been  crushed, 
but  that  he  sared  himself  upon  his  horns." 

9.  Queen  Ann  BuUen,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  led  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  called  one 
of  the  king*s  privy  chamber  to  her,  and  said  to 
him,  **  Commend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  he 
is  constant  in  his  course  of  advancing  me ;  from 
a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marquisse, 
and  from  a  marquisse  a  queen ;  and  now,  he  had 
left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly  honour,  he  hath 
made  me  a  martyr." 

10.  Bishop  Latimer  said,  in  a  sermon  at  court, 
<«That  he  heard  great  speech  that  the  king  was 
poor ;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make 
htm  rich ;  for  his  part  he  had  thought  of  one  way, 
which  was  that  they  should  help  the  king  to  some 
good  office,  for  all  his  officers  were  rich." 

11.  Cssar  Borgia,  after  long  division  between 
him  and  the  lords  of  Romagrna,  fell  to  accord  with 
them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that 
he  should  not  call  them  at  any  time  all  together 
in  person.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his 
dangerous  nature,  if  he  meant  them  treason,  some 
one  mought  be  free  to  revenge  the  rest.  Never- 
theless, he  did  with  such  fine  art  and  fair  carriage 
win  their  confidence,  that  he  brought  them  alto- 
gether to  council  at  Cinigaglia;  where  he  mur- 
dered them  all.  This  act,  when  it  was  related 
unto  Pope  Alexander,  his  father,  by  a  cardinal,  as 
a  thing  happy,  but  very  perfidious ;  the  pope  said, 
*«It  was  they  that  had  broke  their  covenant  first, 
in  coming  all  together." 

13.  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  when  he  was  made 
pope,  gave  his  hat  unto  a  youth,  a  favourite  of  his, 
with  great  scandal.  Whereupon,  at  one  time,  a 
cardinal  that  mought  be  free  with  him,  said 
modestly  to  him,  •«  What  did  your  holiness  see  in 
tiiat  young  man,  to  make  him  cardinal  ?"  Julius 
answered,  *^  What  did  you  see  in  me  to  make  me 
jwpel" 

13.  The  same  Julius,  upon  like  occasion  of 
•peeeh,  Why  he  ahouki  bear  so  great  affisetion  to 
the  same  young  mani  would  say,  ««that  he  had 
ftuad  by  astrology  that  it  was  the  youth's  des- 
tiny tohe  m  gnat pielale;  wiiioh  wb  impoanble 


except  himself  were  pope.  And  therefore  diat 
he  did  raise  him^  as  the  driver  on  of  his  own  for- 
tune." 

14.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at 
the  first,  and  his  wife  did  ever  piay  for  a  boy. 
At  last  he  had  a  boy,  which  after,  at  man's  years, 
proved  simple.  Sir  Thomas  said  to  his  wife* 
«*Thou  prayedst  so  long  for  a  boy,  that  he  will 
be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

15.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  day  that  he  was  be- 
headed, had  a  barber  sent  to  him,  because  his  hair 
was  long;  which  was  thought  would  make  him 
more  commiserated  with  the  people.  The  barber 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him, '« Whether  he  would 
be  pleased  to  be  trinmiedt"  «*In  good  faith, 
honest  fellow,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  <«  the  king  and 
I  have  a  suit  for  my  head,  and  till  the  title  be 
cleared,  I  will  do  no  cost  upon  it*' 

16.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  great  champion  of  the  Papists,  was  wont  to 
say  of  the  Protestants  who  ground  upon  the^ 
Scripture,  «<  That  they  were  like  posts,  that  bring 
truth  in  their  letters,  and  lies  in  their  mouths." 

17.  The  Lacedemonians  were  besieged  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Port  of  Pellae,  which  was  won,, 
and  some  slaiq,  and  some  taken.  There  was  one 
said  to  one  of  them  that  was  taken,  by  way  of 
scorn,  **  Were  not  they  brave  men  that  lost  their 
lives  at  the  Port  of  Pellae  t"  He  answered, 
"  Certainly  a  Persian  arrow  is  much  to  be  set  by, 
if  it  can  choose  out  a  brave  man." 

18.  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  yomiger,  Fa^ 
linus  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Grecians,  who 
had  for  their  part  rather  victory  than  otherwise, 
to  command  them  to  yield  their  arms;  which 
when  it  was  denied,  Falinus  said  to  Clearcfaua; 
**  Well  then,  the  king  lets  you  know,  that  if  you 
remove  from  the  place  where  you  are  now  en- 
camped, it  is  war:  if  you  stay,  it  is  truce.  Whst 
shall  I  say  you  will  do  t"  Clearchus  answered, 
*t  It  pleaseth  us,  as  it  pleaseth  the  king."  »» How 
is  that  t"  said  Falinus,  Saith  Clearchas,  ^^  If  we 
remorve,  war :  if  we  stay,  truce :"  and  so  would 
not  disclose  his  purpose. 

19.  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury, 
that  had  palpably  taken  shares  of  naoney :  befova 
they  gave  up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  tkm 
senate  a  guard,  that  they  might  do  their  odb^ 
sciences  freely,  for  that  Clodius  was  a  very  aedi. 
tious  young  nobleman.  Whereupon  all  the  world 
gave  him  for  condemned.  But  acquitted  be  was. 
Catulus,  the  next  day  seeing  some  of  them  that 
had  acquitted  him  together,  said  to  them ;  ««  WImiS 
made  you  to  ask  of  us  a  guard  !  Were  you  afraid 
your  money  should  have  been  taken  ^nm  yon  I** 

20.  At  the  same  judgment,  Cieero  gave  in  mh- 
dence  upon  oath :  and  the  jury,  which  ouiwislsl 
of  fifty-seven,  passed  against  his  evidenee.  Oa* 
day  in  the  senate  Ciem  and  Clodius  being  in 
altercation,  Clodins  upbraided  him  and  jsid» 
•♦The  jwy  gaive  ysu  ao 
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*yif»«n4lw— ty  gm9  mm  mMti  but 
tef»  ware  tir»«MUdiiity  thftt  gvre  ym  no^endit, 
ftt  U107  had  their  moMj  hrfowhiod." 

81.  MaAy  man,  Mpeotelly  tneli  at  affiset  gn^ 
▼iajh  hava  a  laaaaar  aftor  other  meD*8  epeeeh  to 
8hak(i  tkair  haada*  Sir  Lionel  Craniald  would 
n^  **  It  waa  aa  men  ahake  a  bottle,  to  aea  if 
tibere  were  aaj  wit  ia  tlMir  head  or  aot^ 

S3.  Sic  Thomaa  Moie,  who  waa  a  taxa  in  all 
bia-UMiBe  that  had  aa  ezoellent  Teia  in  jeating, 
at  the  Tery  inatant  of  hia  death,  having  a  pretty 
loaf  beard,  after  hia  head  waa  upon  the  block, 
lift  it  ap  again,  and  gently  diew  hia  beard  aaide, 
and  said,  •«Thi8  hath  not  offended  the  king." 

53.  Sir  Thomaa  More  had  aent  him  by  a  enitor 
in  ehaaeefy  two  ailvec  flagona.  When  they  were 
preeented  by  the  gentleman*a  aervant,  he  aaid  to 
one  of  his  men,  **  Have  him  to  the  cellar,  and  let 
him  haye  of  my  beet  wine :"  and,  toraing  to  the 
seivant,  aaid,  **  Tell  thy  master,  friend,  if  he  like 
it,  let  him  not  spare  it.'* 

54.  Diogenes,  haTing  seen  that  the  kingdom 
of  Maoedon,  Which  before  was  contemptible  and 
low,  began  to  come  alc^  when  he  died,  was  asked 
how  he  would  be  buriod  1  He  anawered,  ^  With 
my  faoe  downwarda ;  for  within  a  while  the  world 
wriU  be  tamed  upside  down,  and  then  I  shall  lie 
right." 

35.  Gato  the  elder  waa  wont  to  say;  that  the 
Romane  were  like  sheep ;  a  man  weie  better  diiTC 
a  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them. 

36.  Themistoeles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in 
lore  with  a  young  g«Btleman  who  scorned  him 
when  he  grew  to  his  greatness,  which  was  soon 
after,  he  sought  to  him :  Themistoeles  said,  ^  We 
are  both  gro^  wise,  but  too  late." 

37.  Demonax  the  philosopher,  when  he  died, 
waa  aaked  touching  hia  buriaL  He  answered, 
*•  NoTer  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  stink  will 
hury  me."  He  that  asked  him  said  again:  ««Wby, 
would  you  haTS  your  body  left  to  dogs  and  ravens 
to  feed  upon  1"  Demonax  answered,  **  Why,  what 
gpreat  hurt  is  it,  if  having  sought  to  do  good,  when 
I  lived,  to  men;  my  body  do  some  good  to  beaata, 
when  I  am  dead." 

88.  Jack  Roberta  was  deeiied  by  his  tailor, 
when  the  reckoning  grew  somewhat  high,  to  have 
a  bill  of  his  hand.  Roberts  said,  <•  I  am  content, 
but  you  must  let  no  man  know  it."  When  the 
tailor  brought  him  the  bill,  he  tore  it  as  in  chder, 
and  said  to  him,  ««You  use  roe  not  well;  you 
promised  me  nobody  should  know  it,  and  here 
yon  have  put  in,  •  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by 
these  presents.^ " 

39.  When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter 
the  state  of  Sparta;  in  tiie  consultation  one  ad- 
Tised,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  one  absolute 
popular  equality:  but  Lycurgus  said  to  him; 
•*  Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own  house." 

30.  Phocion,  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great 
•everity,  and  nowaya  flexible  to  the  will  of  the 


people,  eoa  day,  when  he  spake  to  the  people^  in 
one  paat  of  hia  speeeh,  wia  applauded :  where^ 
upon  he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  asked^ 
«« What  have  I  said  amiss  1" 

81.  Sir  Walter  Raleigfa  waa  wont  to  say  of  the 
ladiee  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  privy-chamber  and 
bed-chamber,  ^  that  they  were  like  witohee,  they 
could  do  hurt,  bat  they  eould  do  no  good." 

S3.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheist,  was  showed  in 
a  port  ci^,  in  a  temple  of  Neptane,  many  tables 
of  pictures,  of  such  as  had  in  tempeets  made  their 
vowato  Neptone,  and  were  saved  from  ilupwreok : 
and  was  asked,  ^  How  say  yoa  now  t  Do  yon 
not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  gods  t"  But 
he  said,  «•  Yea,  but  where  are  they  painted  that 
have  been  drowned  after  their  vowa  1" 

33.  Biaa  waa  saaMng,  and  there  fell  out  a  great 
tempest;  and  the  marinera,  that  were  wicked  and 
dissolute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods ;  but  Bias 
said  to  them,  «<  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  am 
here." 

34.  Bion  was  wont  to  say;  ««That  Socrates, 
of  all  the  lovera  of  Aldbiadee,  only  held  him  by 
the  eara." 

35.  There  was  a  minister  deprived  for  incon- 
formity,  who  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  ^That 
if  they  deprived  him,  it  should  cost  an  hundred 
men's  lives."  The  party  understood  it,  as  if, 
being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  have  moved 
sedition,  and  complained  of  him;  whereupon 
being  convented  and  apposed  upon  that  speech, 
he  said  his  meaning  was,  ^That  if  he  lost  his 
benefice,  he  would  practise  physic,  and  then  he 
thought  he  should  kill  an  hundred  men  in  time.** 

36.  Michael  Angelo,  the  famous  painter,  paint- 
ing in  the  pope's  chapel  the  portraiture  of  hell  and 
damned  eouls,  made  one  of  the  damned  souls  so 
like  a  cardinal  that  was  his  enemy,  as  everybody 
at  first  sight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  cardind 
complained  to  Pope  Clement,  desiring  it  might 
be  defaced ;  who  said  to  him,  «« Why,  you  know 
very  well,  I  have  power  to  deliver  a  soul  out  of 
purgatory,  but  not  out  of  hell." 

37.  There  was  a  philosopher  about  Tiberius, 
that  looking  into  the  nature  of  Cuius,  said  of  him ; 
*(  that  he  was  mire  and  mingled  wiA  blood." 

36.  Alcibiadee  came  to  Pericles,  and  stayed  a 
while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When  he  came  in, 
Peridea  civilly  excused  it,  and  said;  ««I  waa 
studying  how  to  give  my  account."  But  Alci* 
blades  said  to  him,  <»  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me, 
study  rather  how  to  give  no  account." 

39.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an 
ancient  lady  that  spake  of  her  years,  and  said, 
«<8he  waa  but  forty  years  old."  One  that  sat 
by  Cicero  rounded  him  in  the  ear,  and  said; 
««She  talks  of  forty  years  old;  and  she  is  hr 
more,  out  of  question."  Cicero  answered  him 
again ;  ^  I  muat  believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  her 
aay  so  any  time  tbeae  ten  yeara." 

40.  Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth  was  talking  with 
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ihe  Didceof  Seea,  ^that  Paaqiiil  gtTe  great  sean- 
dal«  and  that  he  would  have  him  thrown  into 
the  river:"  hut  Sesa  answered,  ^Do  it  not,  holy 
father,  for  then  he  will  turn  frog;  and  whereas 
now  he  chants  but  by  day,  he  will  then  chant 
both  by  day  and  night." 

41.  There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted  before 
Julius  Caesar  of  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face. 
Julius  Cesar  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  coward, 
told  him ;  **  You  were  best  take  heed  next  time 
you  run  away,  how  you  look  back." 

43.  There  was  a  bishop  that  was  somewhat  a 
delicate  person,  and  bathed  twice  a  day.  A  friend 
of  his  said  to  him ;  •<  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe 
twice  a  day  1"  The  bishop  answered ;  "  Because 
I  cannot  conveniently  ba^e  thrice." 

43.  Mendoxa  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was 
wont  to  say,  <«  that  the  government  of  Peru  was 
the  best  place  that  the  King  of  Spain  gave,  save 
that  it  was  somewhat  too  near  Madrid." 

44.  Secretary  Bourn's  son  kept  a  gentleman's 
wife  in  Shropshire,  who  lived  from  her  husband, 
with  him :  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caused 
her  husband  to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home, 
find  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  repara- 
tion ;  the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney  to 
take  his  advice  upon  this  offer,  telling  him,  «<  that 
his  wife  promised  now  a  new  life ;  and,  to  tell 
him  truth,  five  hundred  pounds  would  come  well 
with  him ;  and  besides,  that  sometimes  he  wanted 
a  woman  in  his  bed."  «« By  my  troth,"  said  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  «*  take  her  home,  and  take  the  mo- 
ney :  and  then  whereas  other  cuckolds  wear  their 
horns  plain,  you  may  wear  yours  gilt." 

45.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote 
to  a  great  friend  of  his  upon  his  advancement  to 
be  cardinal,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  his  advance- 
ment, for  the  cardinal's  %wn  sake;  but  he  was 
sorry  that  himself  had  lost  so  good  a  friend. 

46.  When  Rabelais  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  gave  him  the  extreme  unction,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his  came  to  him  af^rwards,  and  asked 
him  how  lie  did?  Rabelais  answered,  ««Even 
going  my  journey,  they  have  greased  my  boots 
already." 

47.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop 
in  battle,  and  kept  him  prisoner :  whereupon  the 
pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  that  he  had  broke 
the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  son. 
The  king  sent  an  embassage  to  him,  and  sent 
withal  the  armour  wherein  the  bishop  was  taken, 
and  this  only  in  writing,  ««yide  num  hsc  sit 
vestis  filii  tui :" 

48.  There  was  a  suitor  to  Vespasian,  who,  to 
lay  his  suit  fairer,  said  it  was  for  his  brother; 
whereas  indeed  it  was  for  a  piece  of  money. 
Some  about  Vespasian,  to  cross  him,  told  the 
emperor  that  the  party  bis  servant  spoke  for,  was 
not  his  brother;  but  that  it  was  upon  a  bargain. 
Vespasian  sent  for  the  party  interested,  and  asked 
hun ;  «» Whether  his  mean  was  his  brother  or 


no  t"  He  durst  not  teQ  nntnrtli  to  the  emperor, 
and  confessed  that  he  was  not  his  brother. 
Whereupon  the  emperor  said,  ^This  do,  fetch 
me  the  money,  and  you  shall  have  your  suit  d^ 
spatched."  Which  he  did.  The  courtier,  which- 
was  the  mean,  solicited  Vespasian  soon  after 
about  his  suit:  ««Why,"  saith  Vespasian,  ^i 
gave  it  last  day  to  a  brother  of  mine." 

49.  When  Vespasian  passed  from  Jewry  to 
take  upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by  Alexandria, 
where  remained  two  famous  philosophers,  Appok 
lonius  and  Euphrates.  The  emperor  heard  the 
discourse,  touching  matter  of  state,  in  the  presence 
of  many.  And  when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he 
brake  off,  and  in  a  secret  derision,  finding  their 
discourses  but  speculative,  and  not  to  be  put  in 
practice,  said,  •«  O  that  I  might  govern  wise  men, 
and  wise  men  govern  me." 

60.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  muster,  which 
was  taken  against  the  Moors,  was  spoken  to  by 
a  servant  of  his  to  stand  a  little  out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  harquebuss ;  but  he  said  again,  <*That  that 
was  his  incense." 

5t.  Vespasian  asked  of  Apollonius,  what  was 
the  cause  of  Nero's  ruin  1  Who  answered,  «•  Nera 
could  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he 
did  always  wind  up  the  strings  too  high,  or  let 
them  down  too  low." 

59.  Mr.  Bromley,  solicitor,  giving  in  evidence 
for  a4eed,  which  was  impeached  to  be  fraudulent, 
was  urged  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  with 
this  presumption,  that  in  two  former  suits,  when 
title  was  made,  that  deed  was  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  some  other  conveyance  stood  upon. 
Mr.  Justice  Catline  taking  in  with  that  side, 
asked  the  solicitor,  **  I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Solicitor, 
let  me  ask  you  a  familiar  question ;  I  have  two 
geldings  in  my  stable,  and  I  have  divers  times 
business  of  importance,  and  still  I  send  forth  one 
of  my  geldings,  and  not  the  other;  would  you 
not  think  I  set  him  aside  for  a  jade  ?"  «'  No,  ray 
lord,"  said  Bromley,  "  1  would  think  you  spared 
him  for  your  own  saddle." 

53.  Alonso  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  steward 
of  the  greatness  of  his  expense,  being  such  as  he 
could  not  hold  out  with.  The  bishop  asked  him 
wherein  it  chiefly  arose  1  His  steward  told  him, 
in  the  multitude  of  his  servants.  The  bishop  bade 
him  make  a  note  of  those  that  were  necessary, 
and  those  that  mought  be  spared.  Which  he  did. 
And  the  bishop  taking  occasion  to  read  it  before 
most  of  his  servants,  said  to  his  steward,  **  Well, 
let  these  remain  because  I  need  tliem ;  and  these 
other  also  because  they  have  need  of  me." 

54.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  say,  upon  the 
commission  of  sales,  «*That  the  commissioners 
used  her  like  strawberry  wives,  that  laid  two  or 
three  great  strawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot, 
and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  tliey  made  her 
two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,, 
but  fell  straightways." 
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55.  Qoeen  IBSisabeth  was  wont  to  say  of  her 
iDStnictioiis  to  great  officers,  ^  That  they  were  like 
to  garmeBta,  strait  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did 
Dy  and  by  wear  loose  enough." 

66.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  say,  ''That 
God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked  men,  as  men  do 
with  frisking  jades  in  a  pasture,  that  cannot  take 
them  up,  till  they  get  them  at  a  gate.  So  wicked 
men  wUi  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death.'* 

57.  Thales,  as  he  looked  upon  the  stars,  fell 
into  the  water;  whereupon  it  was  after  said,  ^  That 
if  he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might  have  seen 
the  stars,  but  looking  up  to  the  stars  he  could  not 
see  the  water.'' 

58.  The  book  of  deposing  King  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, and  the  coming  in  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  Doctor  Hay  ward,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  it,  had  much  incensed 
Queen  Elizabeth;  and  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon, 
being  then  of  her  learned  counsel,  «« Whether 
there  was  any  treason  contained  in  iti"  Mr. 
Bacon  intending  to  do  him  a  pleasure,  and  to  take 
off  the  queen's  bitterness  with  a  merry  conceit, 
answered,  '^No,  madam,  for  treason  I  cannot 
deliFer  opinion  that  there  is  any,  but  very  much 
felony."  The  queen,  apprehending  it  gladly, 
asked,  ^'Howl  and  wherein  t"  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered, «« Because  he  had  stolen  many  of  hia  sen- 
tences and  conceits  out  of  CorneliuB  Tacitus." 

59.  Mr.  Popham,  when  he  was  speaker,  and 
the  Lower  House  had  sat  long,  and  done  in  effect 
nothing ;  coming  one  day  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
said  to  him ; «« Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  pass- 
ed in  the  Lower  House?"  He  answered,  "If 
it  please  your  majesty,  seven  weeks." 

60.  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  was  a  polor 
man's  son,  and  his  father's  house  ill  thatched,  so 
that  the  sun  came  in  in  many  places,  would  sport 
with  his  ignobility,  and  say, «« He  was  « nato  di 
casi  illustre:'  son  of  an  illustrious  house." 

Bl.  When  the  King  of  Spain  conquered  Portu- 
gfal,  he  gave  special  charge  to  his  lieutenant,  that 
the  soldiers  should  not  spoil,  lest  he  should  alien- 
ate the  hearts  of  the  people :  the  army  also  suf- 
fered much  scarcity  of  victual.  Whereupon  the 
Spanish  soLiiers  would  afterwards  say,  "that 
tlisy  had  won  the  king  a  kingdom,  as  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  used  to  be  won :  by  fasting  and 
abstaining  from  that  that  is  another  man's." 

62.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella 
that  held  Csesar's  party:  Pompey  had  married 
Julia,  that  was  Cesar's  daughter.  After,  when 
Caesar  and  Pompey  took  arms  one  against  the 
other,  and  Pompey  had  passed  the  seas,  and 
CsRsar  possessed  Italy,  Cicero  stayed  somewhat 
long  in  Italy,  but  at  last  sailed  over  to  join  with 
I'ompey ;  who  when  he  came  unto  him,  Pompey 
said, «« You  are  welcome,  but  where  left  you  your 
son-in-law  1"  Cicero  answered,  "With  your 
father-in-law." 

63.  Nero  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  Seneca, 


"That  hk  style  was  like  mortar  of  sand  widumi 
lime." 

64.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  used  to  say,  "Thai 
critics  are  like  brushers  of  noblemen's  clothes." 

65.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  fr 
grreat  officer,  and  being  by  some,  that  canvassed 
for  others,  put  in  some  doubt  of  that  person  whom 
she  meant  to  advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon,  and 
told  him,  "  She  was  like  one  with  a  lantern  seek- 
ing a  man ;"  and  seemed  unsatisfied  in  the  choic(y 
she  had  of  men  for  that  place.  Mr.  Bacon  an- 
swered her,  "That  he  had  heard  that  in  old  time- 
there  was  usually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the 
day  of  doom,  and  God  sitting  in  judgn^ent,  and 
St.  Michael  by  him  with  a  pair  of  balances;  and 
the  soul  and  the  good  deeds  in  the  one  balance, 
and  the  faults  and  the  evil  deeds  in  the  other :  and 
the  soul's  balance  went  up  far  too  light.  Then 
was  our  lady  painted  with  a  great  pair  of  beads, 
who  cast  them  into  the  light  balance,  and  brought 
down  the  scale :  so,  he  said,  place  and  authority, 
which  were  in  her  hands  to  give,  were  like  oui 
lady's  beads,  which  though  men,  through  diver» 
imperfections,  were  too  light  before,  yet  when 
they  were  cast  in,  made  weight  competent." 

66.  Mr.  Savill  was  asked  by  my  Lord  of  Essex 
his  opinion  touching  poets.  Who  answered  my 
lord ;  "that  he  thought  them  the  best  writers,  next 
to  those  that  writ  prose." 

67.  Mr.  Mason  of  Trinity  College  sent  his 
pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows,  to  borrow  a  book 
of  him,  who  told  him,  "  I  am  loath  to  lend  my 
books  out  of  my  chamber,  but  if  it  please  thy  tutor 
to  come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  chamber  he  shall 
as  long  as  he  will."  It  was  winter,  and  some  days 
after  the  same  fellow  sent  to  Mr.  Mason  to  borrow 
his  bellows;  but  Mr.  Mason  said  to  his  pupil» 
"  I  am  loath  to  lend  my  bellows  out  of  my  chambert. 
but  if  thy  tutor  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in 
my  chamber  he  shall  as  long  as  he  will." 

68.  Nero  did  cut  a  youth,  as  if  he  would  have 
transformed  him  into  a  woman,  and  called  him 
wife ;  there  was  a  senator  of  Rome  that  said 
secretly  to  his  friend,  "It  was  a  pity  Nero's 
father  had  not  such  a  wife." 

69.  Galba  succeeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being 
much  despised,  there  was  much  license  and  con- 
fusion in  Rome ;  whereupon  a  senator  said  in  full 
senite,  "It  were  better  live  where  nothing  ia 
lawful,  than  where  all  things  are  lawful." 

70.  In  Flanders,  by  accident  a  Flemish  tiler  fell 
from  the  top  of  a  house  upon  a  Spaniard,  and 
killed  him,  though  he  escaped  himself;  the  next 
of  the  blood  prosecuted  his  death  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  when  he  was  offered  pecuniary  recom- 
pense, nothing  would  serve  him  but  *'  lex  talio- 
nis;"  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  "  that  if 
he  did  urge  that  kind  of  sentence,  it  must  be,  that 
he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then 
fall  down  upon  the  tiler." 

71.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  in 
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rofh0r«WBii8l»e;  «ad  tfto  Lord  Tiw—aror 
Barleigh,  to  feed  her  hamoar,  would  saj  to  kerv 
««lfadaiiit  joa  da  wMl  to  let  suiAoro  may ;  for  I 
•hall  tell  you,  ^bis  dat»  qm.  cito  dat:*  if  yon 
graat  them  ^peodily^  they  will  oome  agaiib  the 


TL  They  feigned  a  trie  of  Sixtiis  QiuirtiiB,  tiiat 
after  hie  death  he  went  to  hdl,  and  the  porter  of 
hell  said  to  him,  ^  Yon  have  some  reason  to  offer 
yonraelf  to  this  plaee ;  but  yet  I  haye  order  not  to 
reeeifie  yon :  you  have  a  place  of  your  own,  pur- 
gatory;  you  may  go  thither."  So  he  went  away, 
and  sought  purgatory  a  great  while  and  could  find 
no-sueh  plaee.  Whereupon  he  took  heart,  and 
went  to  heaven,  and  knocked ;  and  St.  Peter  asked, 
««Wbo  was  there  V  He  said,  «'Sixtus  pope.** 
Wtiereunto  St.  Peter  said,  ^  Why  do  you  knock  ? 
yon  have  the  keys.**  Sixtus  answered,  •^It  is 
true ;  but  it  is  so  long  since  they  were  giren,  as  I 
doubt  the  wards  of  the  lock  be  altered.** 

73.  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  he  took  any  of  their  colleges,  he 
wovld  hang  the  old  Jesuits,  and  put  the  young  to 
hie  mines,  saying,  ^  that  since  they  wrought  so 
hard  above  grround,  he  would  try  how  they  could 
work  under  ground.** 

74.  In  chancery  one  time  when  the  counsel  of 
the  parties  set  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  land  in 
question,  by  the  plot;  and  the  counsel  of  one 
part  said, «» We  lie  on  this  side,  my  lord  ;*'  and 
the  counsel  of  the  other  part  said,  '« And  we  lie  on 
this  side  :**  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  stood  up 
and  said,  <*  If  you  lie  on  both  sides,  whom  will 
yen  have  me  to  believe.** 

75.  Vespasian  and  Titus  his  eldest  son  were 
both  absent  from  Rome  when  the  empire  was  oast 
upon  him :  Domttian  his  younger  son  was  at  Rome, 
who  took  upon  him  the  affairs ;  and  being  of  a 
turbulent  spirit,  made  many  changes;  and  dis- 
placed divers  officers  and  governors  of  provinces, 
sending  them  successors.  So  when  Vespasian 
came  to  Rome,  and  Domitian  came  into  his  pre- 
aenee,  Vespasian  said  to  him,  ««Son,  T  looked 
when  you  would  hate  sent  me  a  successor.'* 

76.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  saw  too  much 
haste  made  in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say,  •«  Stay 
a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner.'* 

77.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after 
the  massacre  which  was  upon  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  treated  with  the  king  and  queen-mother,  and 
some  other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both  sides 
were  agreed  upon  the  articles.  The  question  was, 
upon  the  security  of  performance.  After  some 
particulars  propounded  and  rejected,  the  queen- 
mother  said,  •«  Why,  is  not  the  word  of  a  king  suf- 
ficient security  1"  One  of  the  deputies  answered, 
«» No,  by  St.  Bartholomew,  madam.** 

78.  When  the  archduke  did  raise  his  siege 
from  Grave,  the  then  secretary  came  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen,  having  first  intelligence 
thereof,  said  to  the  secretary,  ^<  Wot  you  what! 


tiM  ucMuce  nas'  rimi  nrom  tno  CTtaWb  no 
answered,  <^What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the 
ar^iangel  I**  The  queen  replied,  •«  Yes,  without 
sound  of  trumpet.*' 

79.  Francis  the  First  used  for  his  pleasnre 
sometimes  to  go  disguised :  so  walking  one  day  in 
the  company  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  near 
Paris,  he  met  with  a  peasant  with  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  upon  his  arm :  so  he  called  unto  him  and 
said ;  «•  By  our  lady,  these  be  good  shoes,  what 
did  they  cost  thee  T**  The  peasant  said,**  Guess.** 
The  king  said,  ^  I  think  some  fiye  sols."  Saith 
the  peasant,  *<^Tou  have  lied;  but  a  cariois.** 
«*  What,  Tillain,**  saith  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
<*  thou  art  dead,  it  is  the  king."  The  peasant  re- 
plied, **  The  deril  take  him  of  you  and  me,  that 
knew  so  much." 

80.  There  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  by  Scribonianus,  examined  in  the 
senate;  where  Claudius  sat  in  his  chair,  and  one 
of  his  freed  servants  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair. 
In  the  examination,  that  ft-eed  servant,  who  had 
much  power  with  Claudius,  yery  saucily  had 
almost  all  the  words :  and  amongst  other  things, 
he  asked  in  scorn  one  of  the  examinats,  who  was 
likewise  freiBd  servant  of  Scribonianus ;  "  I  pray, 
sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been  emperor,  what  ¥rould 
you  hare  done?**  He  answered;  **I  would 
have  stood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace.'* 

81.  Dionysitts  the  tyrant,  after  he  v^as  deposed 
and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept  a  school.  Many 
used  to  visit  him;  and  amongst  others,  one,  when 
he  came  in,  opened  his  mantle  and  shook  his 
clothes,  thinking  to  give  Dionysius  a  gentle 
scorn ;  because  it  was  the  manner  to  do  so  for 
them  that  came  in  to  him  while  he  was  tyrant. 
But  Dionysius  said  to  him;  ^l  prithee  do  so 
rather  when  thou  goest  out,  that  we  may  see  thou 
stealest  nothing  away.** 

82.  Hannibal  said  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of 
Marcellus,  whereof  the  former  waited  upon  him, 
that  he  could  make  no  progress,  and  the  latter 
had  many  sharp  fights  wi^  him ;  *<That  he  feared 
Fabius  tike  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  like  an  enemy.** 

83.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frosty  mining, 
came  into  the  market-place,  and  stood  naked, 
quaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the 
people  came  about  him,  pitying  him :  Plato  pass- 
ing l>y«  smd  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said  to 
the  people  as  he  went  by,  (^If  you  pity  him  indeed, 
leave  him  alone.** 

84.  Sackford,  master  of  the  requests  to  Queen 
EHizabeth,  had  direrse  times  moved  for  audience, 
and  been  put  off.  At  last  he  came  to  the  queen 
in  a  progress,  and  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots. 
When  he  came  in,  the  queen  said  to  him,  "  Fy, 
sloven,  thy  new  boots  stink."  "  Madam,"  said 
he,  «'it  is  not  my  new  boots  that  stink ;  but  it  is 
the  stale  bills  that  I  have  kept  so  long.*' 

85.  One  was  saying  that  his  great-grandfathei, 
and  grandfather,  and  father,  died  at  sea;  said  an- 
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HMbfior  that  heard  him,  "And  I  were  as  yoa,  I  would 
aerer  come  at  sea.*'  •«  Why,"  saith  he,  «<  where 
did  your  great-grandfather,  and  grandfather,  and 
father  die  1"  He  answered ;  "  Where  but  in  their 
beds!"  Saith  the  other,  "And  I  were  as  you,  I 
wonld  never  come  in  bed*" 

86.  Aristippus  was  earnest  suitor  to  Dionysius 
for  somewhat,  who  wonld  giro  no  ear  to  his  suit. 
Aristippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Dionysius 
granted  it.  One  that  stood  by  said  afterwards  to 
Aristippus,  "You  a  philosopher,  and  to  be  so 
base  as  to  throw  yourself  at  the  t3rrant*s  feet  to 
get  a  suit."  Aristippus  answered,  "  Tlie  fault  is 
not  mine,  but  the  fhult  is  in  Dionysius,  diat  car- 
ries his  ears  in  his  feet." 

87.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome,  that  was 
Tery  like  Augustus  Caesar;  Augustus  took  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked  him, 
"Was  your  mother  nerer  at  Romet"  He  an- 
swered, "  No,  sir,  but  my  father  was." 

88.  A  physician  advised  his  patient  that  had  sore 
eyes,  that  he  should  abstain  from  wine ;  but  the 
patient  said,  "  I  think,  rather,  sir,  from  wine  and 
water;  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blear  eyes, 
and  I  have  seen  water  come  forth,  but  never 
wine." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancel- 
lor, he  did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel : 
and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  And  because  the  pew 
stood  out  of  sight,  his  gentleman-usher  ever  afler 
service,  came  to  the  lady's  pew,  and  said,  "Madam, 
my  lord  is  gone."  So  when  the  chancellor's 
place  was  taken  from  him,  the  next  time  they 
went  to  church.  Sir  Thomas  himself  came  to 
his  lady's  pew,  and  said ;  "  Madam,  my  lord  is 
gone." 

90^  At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  an- 
swerer gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy 
was  better  than  a  monarchy.  The  replier,  who 
was  a  dissolute  fellow,  did  tax  him,  that  being  a 
private  bred  man,  he  wonld  give  a  question  of 
state.  The  answerer  said,  that  the  replier  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would 
be  much  straitened  if  they  should  give  questions 
of  nothing  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  prac- 
tised :  and  added,  "  We  have  heard  yourself  dis- 
pute of  virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much 
in  practice." 

91.  There  was  a  dispute,  whether  great  heads 
or  little  heads  had  the  better  wit.  And  one  said, 
"  It  must  needs  be  the  little ;  for  that  it  is  a  maxim, 
Omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus." 

93.  Solon  when  he  wept  for  his  son's  death,  and 
one  said  to  him,  "Weeping  will  hot  help ;"  answer- 
ed, "  Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  because  weeping  will 
not  help." 

93.  Solon  being  asked,  whether  he  had  given 
the  Athenians  the  best  laws,  answered, "  Yes,  the 
best  of  those  that  they  would  have  received." 

94.  One  said  to  Aristippus,  "It  is  a  strange  thing 
why  men  should  rather  give  unto  the  poor,  than  to 
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philosophers."  He  answered,**  Because  they  think 
themselves  may  sooner  come  to  be  poor,  than  to 
be  philosophers." 

95.  Alexander  used  to  say  of  his  two  friends, 
Craterus  and  Hephestion;  that  Hephaestion  loved 
Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

96.  It  fell  out  so,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in 
Rome,  there  met  her  naked  young  men  that  were 
sporting  in  the  streets,  which  Augustus  was  about 
severely  to  punish  in  them ;  but  Livia  spake  for 
them,  and  said, "  It  was  no  more  to  chaste  women 
than  so  many  statues." 

97.  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  age,  "  That  age  appeared  to  be  best 
in  four  things :  old  wood  best  to  burn ;  old  wine 
to  drink ;  old  friends  to  trust ;  and  old  authors  to 
read." 

98.  It  was  said  of  Augustus,  and  afterward  the 
like  was  saidof  Septimius  Severus,both  which  did 
infinite  mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite 
good  toward  their  ends,  "  that  they  should  either 
have  never  been  born  or  never  died." 

99.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  used  to  say, 
"  Whosoever  hath  a  good  presence,  and  a  good 
fashion,  carries  letters  of  recommendation. 

100.  Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of 
princes,  that  seek  to  make  away  those  that  aspire 
to  their  succession;  "That  there  was  never  king 
that  did  pat  to  death  his  successor." 

lot.  When  it  was  represented  to  Alexander,  to 
the  advantage  of  Antipater,  who  was  a  stem  and 
imperious  man,  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieutenants 
wore  no  purple,  but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of 
black;  Alexander  said,  "Yea,  but  Antipater  is 
all  purple  within." 

102.  Constantino  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy, 
himself  being  a  great  builder,  as  Trajan  likewise 
was,  would  call  Trajan  "  Parietaria :"  wall-flower; 
because  his  name  was  upon  so  many  walls. 

103.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  wished  to  banish 
one  for  speaking  ill  of  him.  But  Philip  answered ; 
*«  Better  he  speak  where  we  are  both  known,  than 
where  we  are  both  unknown." 

104.  A  Grecian  captain  advising  the  confede- 
rates that  were  united  against  the  Lacedeemonians, 
touching  their  enterprise,  gave  opinion,  that  they 
should  go  directly  upon  Sparta,  saying ;  "That 
the  state  of  Sparta  was  like  rivers ;  strong  when 
they  had  run  a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their 
head." 

I05i  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  "  That  he  was  a  great  necromancer,  for 
that  he  used  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead :"  mean- 
ing books. 

106.  Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of 
his  magnificent  houses :  Pompey  said,  "This  is  a 
marvellous  fair  and  stately  house  for  the  summer: 
but  methinks  it  should  be  very  cold  for  winter." 
Lucullus  answered,  "Do  you  not  think  me  as 
wise  as  divers  fowls  are,  to  change  my  habitatiott 
in  the  winter  season?" 
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107.  Plato  entertained  tome  of  his  friends  at  a 
dinner,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a  bed,  or  couch, 
neatly  and  costly  famished.  Diogenes  came  in 
tnd  got  upon  the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  saying, 
««1  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."  Plato 
mildly  answered,  <«  Bat  with  greater  pride." 

108.  One  was  examined  upon  certain  scanda- 
lous words  spoken  against  the  king.  He  confess- 
ed them,  and  said ; «« It  is  true,  I  spake  them,  and 
if  the  wine  had  not  failed,  I  had  said  much  more." 

109.  Pompey,  being  commissioner  for  sending 
grain  to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth,  when  he  came  to 
the  sea,  found  it  very  tempestuous  and  dangerous, 
insomuch  as  those  about  him  adrised  kim  by  no 
means  to  embark;  but  Pompey  said,  ''It  is  of 
necessity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  liye." 

110.  Trajan  would  say,  «'That  the  king*s 
exchequer  was  like  the  spleen ;  for  when  that  did 
•well,  the  whole  body  did  pine." 

111.  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whose 
name  was  Scottus,  to  sit  at  the  table  with  him, 
for  his  pleasure :  Scottus  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  One  time  the  king  being  merry  with 
him,  said  to  him ;  «'  What  is  Uiere  between  Scott 
and  sot  1"  Scottus  answered ;«« The  table  only ." 

113.  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a 
famine,  sold  all  the  rich  yessels  and  ornaments  of 
the  church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread;  and 
said, '« There  was  no  reason  that  the  dead  temples 
of  God  should  be  sumptuously  furnished,  and  the 
living  temples  suffer  penury." 

113.  There  was  a  marriage  made  between  a 
widow  of  great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  great 
house,  that  had  no  estate  or  means.  Jack  Roberts 
said,  *'That  marriage  was  like  a  black  pudding; 
the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  other  brought  suet 
and  oatmeal." 

114.  Demosthenes  was  upbraided  by  Machines, 
that  his  speeches  did  smell  of  the  lamp.  But 
Demosthenes  said, «« Indeed  there  is  a  groat  deal 
of  difference  between  that  which  you  and  I  do  by 
lamp-light." 

115.  Demades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talka- 
tive, and  would  eat  hard :  Antipater  would  say  of 
him,  that  he  was  like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was 
led  of  it  but  the  tongue  and  the  paunch. 

116.  When  King  Edward  the  Second  was 
amongst  his  torturers,  who  hurried  him  to  and 
fro,  that  no  man  should  know  where  he  was,  they 
set  him  down  upon  a  bank :  and  one  time,  the 
more  to  disguise  his  face,  shaved  him,  and  washed 
liim  with  cold  water  of  a  ditch  by:  the  king  said; 
*•  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water  for  my  beard :" 
and  so  shed  abundance  of  tears. 

1 17.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Persia, 
and  because  of  the  strait  jaws  of  ihe  mountains 
of  Armenia,  the  bashaws  consulted  which  way 
they  should  get  in.  Says  a  natural  fool  that  stood 
by,  **  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  shall  get  in ;  but 
I  hear  nobody  take  care  how  you  should  get  out." 

118.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counsel  of 


the  party  pwaaed  him  for  a  longer  day  to  perfoim^ 
the  decree,  said;  •«Take  Saint  Bamaby*8  day,, 
which  is  ths  longest  day  in  the  year."   Now  Saint 
Bamaby*s  day  was  within  few  days  following. 

119.  One  of  the  fathers  saith,  '«That  there  is 
but  this  difference  between  the  death  of  old  men 
and  young  men;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  and 
death  comes  to  young  men." 

120.  Philo.  Judcus  saith,  that  the  sense  is  like 
the  sun ;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the  globe  of  heaven,.. 
and  opens  the  globe  of  earth :  so  the  sense  doth 
obscure   heavenly  things,  and   reveals  earthly 
things. 

121.  Cassius,  after  the  defeat  of  Crasaus  by  the 
Parthians,  whose  weapons  were  chiefly  arrows, 
fled  to  the  city  of  Cbarras,  where  he  durst  not 
stay  any  time,  doubting  to  be  pursued  and  be- 
sieged; he  had  with  him  an  astrologer,  who  said 
to  him,  *«Sir,  I  would  not  have  you  go  hence, 
while  the  moon  is  in  the  sign  of  Scorpio."  Cas- 
sius answered,  «(I  am  more  afraid  of  that  of 
Sagittarius." 

122.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicnm, 
had  very  great  offers  made  him  by  Darius ;  con- 
sulting with  his  captains  concerning  them,  Par- 
menio  said, '« Sure  I  would  accept  of  these  offers, 
if  I  w«re  as  Alexander."  Alexander  answ^ed, 
"So  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio." 

123.  Alexander  was  wont  to  say,  he  knew 
himself  to  be  mortal,  chiefly  by  two  things ;  sleep 
and  lust. 

124.  Augustus  C«sar  was  invited  to  supper 
by  one  of  his  old  friends  that  had  conversed  with 
him  in  his  less  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  en- 
tertainment. Whereupon,  at  his  going,  he  said; 
"  I  did  not  know  you  and  I  were  so  familiar." 

125.  Augustus  Cesar  would  say;  "That  he 
wondered  that  Alexander  feared  he  should  want 
work,  having  no  more  to  conquer ;  as  if  it  were 
not  as  hard  a  matter  to  keep  as  to  conquer." 

120.  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him  that  the 
enemy  had  such  volumes  of  arrows  that  they  did 
hide  the  sun,  said ;  "That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is 
hot  weather,  and  we  shall  flght  in  the  shade." 

127.  Augustus  Caesar  did  write  to  Livia,  who 
was  over-sensible  of  some  ill-words  that  had  been> 
spoken  of  them  both :  "  Let  it  not  trouble  thee, 
my  Livia,  if  any  man  speak  ill  of  us :  for  we 
have  enough  that  no  man  can  do  ill  unto  us." 

128.  Chilon  said,  that  kings,  friends,  and  fa- 
vourites, were  like  casting  counters ;  that  some- 
times stood  for  one,  sometimes  for  ten,  sometimes 
for  an  hundred. 

129.  Thoodosius,  when  he  was  pressed  by  a 
suitor,  and  denied  him;  the  suitor  said,  "Why, 
sir,  you  promised  it."  He  answered ;  "  I  said  it, 
but  I  did  not  promise  it  if  it  be  unjust." 

130.  Agaihocles,  after  he  had  taken  Syracuse, 
the  men  whereof,  during  the  siege,  had  in  a 
bravery  spoken  of  him  all  the  villany  that  might 
be,  sold  the  Syracusans  for  slaves,  and  said,. 
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mNow  if  7o«  VM  rach  words  of  mo,  1  will  tell 
yoar  master  of  joo." 

131.  Dionysias  the  elder,  when  he  saw  his  son 
in  miny  things  Tory  inordinate,  said  to  him. 
M  Did  yon  ever  know  me  do  sneh  things  V*  His 
son  answered,  **  No,  but  yon  had  not  a  tyrant  to 
yonr  father/'  The  father  replied,  ^  No,  nor  yon, 
if  you  take  these  courses,  will  have  a  tyrant  to 
your  son.*' 

132.  Calisthenes,  the  philosopher,  that  followed 
Alexander's  court,  and  hated  the  king,  being  asked 
by  one,  how  one  should  become  the  femousest 
man  in  the  world,  answered,  ««By  taking  him 
away  that  is." 

133.  Sir  £dward  Coke  was  wont  to  say,  when 
a  great  man  came  to  dinner  to  him,  and  gave  him 
no  knowledge  of  his  coming,  •«  Sir,  since  yoq  sent 
me  no  word  of  your  combg,  you  must  dine  with 
me;  but  if  I  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I  would 
liaTe  dined  with  you." 

134.  The  Romans,  when  they  spake  to  the 
people,  were  wont  to  style  them, «« Ye  Romans :" 
when  commanders  in  war  spake  to  their  army, 
they  styled  them, «« My  soldiers."  There  was  a 
mutiny  in  Cesar's  army,  and  somewhat  the  sol- 
diers would  have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  in  it,  but  only  demanded  a  mission, 
or  discharge ;  though  with  no  intention  it  should 
be  granted :  but  knowing  that  Cvsar  had  at  that 
time  great  need  of  their  service,  thought  by  that 
means  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires  : 
whereupon  with  one  cry  they  asked  mission. 
Caesar,  after  silence  made,  said ;  •«  I  for  my  part, 
ye  Romans."  This  title  did  actually  speak  them 
to  be  dismissed :  which  voice  they  had  no  sooner 
heard,  but  they  mutinied  again ;  and  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go  on  with  his  speech,  until  he  had 
called  them  by  the  name  of  his  soldiers :  and  so 
with  that  one  word  he  appeased  the  sedition. 

135.  Caesar  would  say  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did 
resigrn  his  dictatorship ;  «•  Sylla  was  ignorant  of 
letters,  he  could  not  dictate." 

136.  Seneca  said  of  Caesar,  •«  that  he  did  quick- 
ly show  the  sword,  but  never  leave  it  off." 

137.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philosophers 
then  used,  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man,  than 
of  the  rest  which  were  present  Whereupon  one 
said  to  him ;  «'  See  your  baseness,  that  when  you 
find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  most  of  him." 
•«  No,"  said  Diogenes,  «•  but  I  mean  to  beg  of 
the  rest  again." 

138.  Jason  the  Thessalian  was  wont  to  say, 
*«that  some  things  must  be  done  unjustly,  that 
many  things  may  be  done  justly." 

139.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  keeper  of  the 
seal,  when  Queen  Elixabeth,  in  progress,  came 
to  his  house  at  Redgrave,  and  said  to  him,  ^  My 
lo.  what  a  little  house  have  you  gotten  t"  said, 
**  Madam,  my  house  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that 
have  made  me  too  great  for  my  house." 

140.  Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  from 


a  m^>an  estate  did  speak  great  matters,  said  to 
him,  *«  Friend,  your  words  would  require  a  city.** 

141.  Agesilaos,  when  one  told  him  there  was 
one  did  excellently  counterfeit  a  nightingale,  and 
would  have  had  him  hear  him^  said,  «•  Why  I 
have  heard  the  nightingale  herself." 

143.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of 
a  servant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen  by  the  heels,  think- 
ing to  bend  him  to  his  servant's  desire ;  but  the 
fellow  being  stubborn,  the  servant  came  to  his 
lord,  and  told  him,  *«  Your  lordship,  1  know,  hath 
gone  as  far  as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not; 
for  yonder  fellow  is  more  perverse  than  before.'* 
Said  my  lord,  •«  Let's  forget  him  a  whUe,  and 
then  he  will  remember  himself." 

143.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  tM 
him,  that  he  had  brought  his  lordship  a  dainty 
white  palfrey,  bat  he  fell  lame  by  the  way. 
Saith  the  cardinal  to  him,  «'  I'll  tell  thee  what 
thou  shalt  do :  go  to  such  a  cardinal,  and  such  a 
cardinal,"  naming  him  some  half  a  dozen  cardi. 
nals,  «•  and  tell  them  as  much ;  and  so  whereas 
by  thy  horse,  if  he  had  been  sound,  thou  oouldst 
have  pleased  but  one,  with  thy  lame  horse  thou 
mayst  please  half  a  dosen." 

144.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that 
he  had  with  the  Lacedaemonians  for  peace,  in 
which  question  was  about  security  for  observing 
the  same,  said,  "The  Athenians  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  security,  except  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  yield  up  unto  them  those  things,  whereby  it 
might  be  manifest,  that  they  could  not  hurt  them 
if  they  would." 

145.  Euripides  would  say  of  persons  that  wers 
beautiful,  and  yet  in  some  years,  «« In  fair  bodies 
not  only  the  spring  is  pleasant,  but  also  the  au- 
tumn." 

146.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp 
of  Consalvo,  the  great  captain,  a  gentleman, 
proudly  horsed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendosa 
asked  the  great  captain,  *»  Who  is  this!"  Who 
answered,  "  It  is  Saint  Ermin,  who  never  appears 
but  after  a  storm." 

147.  There  was  a  captain  sent  to  an  exploit  by 
his  general  with  forces  that  were  not  likely  U 
achieve  the  enterprise ;  the  captain  said  to  him, 
♦»  Sir,  appointbut  half  so  many."  "WhyV  saith 
the  general.  The  captain  answered,  **  Because 
it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more." 

148.  They  would  say  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
Henry,  that  had  sold  and  oppignerated  all  his 
patrimony,  to  suffice  the  great  donatives  that  he 
had  made ;  «*  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  of 
France,  because  all  his  state  was  in  obligations." 

149.  Crcesus  said  to  Cambyses,  <«that  peace 
was  better  than  war;  because  in  peace  the  sons 
did  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  vrars  the  fathers 
did  bury  their  sons." 

160.  There  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a 
gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room,  who  expostulated 
with  him  somewhat  rudely;  but  the  harbinger 
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ccOrelessly  said;  <<Y<m  will  ts^e  pleasare  in  it 
when  you  are  out  of  it.'* 

151.  There  was  a  cursed  page  that  his  master 
whipt  naked,  and  when  he  had  been  whipt,  would 
not  put  on  his  clothes :  and  when  his  master  bade 
him,  said,  <«Take  them  you,  for  they  are  the 
hangman's  fees." 

152.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt : 
when  it  was  reported  in  some  company,  where 
divers  of  his  creditors  were,  that  he  was  dead, 
one  began  to  say,  *^In  good  faith,  then,  he  hath 
carried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  with  him  into 
the  other  world :"  and  another  said,  «•  And  two 
hundred  of  mine;"  and  -  some  others  spake  of 
several  sums  of  theirs.  Whereupon  one  that  was 
amongst  them  said,  «^  Well,  I  perceive  now,  that 
though  a  man  cannot  carry  any  of  his  own  with 
him  into  the  next  world,  yet  he  may  carry  other 
men's." 

153.  Francis  Carvajall,  that  was  the  great 
captain  of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  had  often  given  the 
chase  to  Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander 
of  the  emperor's  party :  he  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  Gasca,  and  committed 
to  the  custody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  used  him 
with  all  possible  courtesy ;  inasmuch  as  Carva- 
jall asked  him,  '« I  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  that 
use  me  with  this  courtesy  1"  Centeno  said,  •«  Do 
not  you  know  Diego  Centeno  ?"  Carvajall  an- 
swered, «*  In  good  faith,  sir,  I  have  been  so  used 
to  see  your  back,  as  I  knew  not  your  face." 

154.  Carvajall,  when  he  vras  drawn  to  execu- 
tion, being  fourscore  and  five  years  old,  and  laid 
upon  the  hurdle,  said,  "What!  young  in  cradle, 
old  in  cradle!" 

155.  There  is  a  Spanish  adage,  "  Love  without 
end  hath  no  end :"  meaning,  that  if  it  were  be- 
gun not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  last. 

156.  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his 
wife,  and  married  a  young  woman.  His  son 
came  to  him,  and  said;  "Sir,  what  have  I  of- 
fended, that  you  have  brought  a  stepmother  into 
your  house?"  The  old  man  answered,  "Nay, 
quite  contrary,  son :  thou  pleasest  me  so  well,  as 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  such." 

157.  Crassus  the  orator  had  a  fish  which  the 
Romans  called  Munena,  that  he  made  very  tame 
and  fond  of  him ;  the  fish  died,  and  Crassus  wept 
for  it.  One  day  falling  in  contention  with  Domi- 
tius  in  the  senate,  Domitius  said,  "  Foolish  Cras- 
sus, you  wept  for  your  Mursena."  Crassus  replied, 
"  That  is  more  than  you  did  for  both  your  wives." 

158.  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  sentence 
against  a  prisoner  what  time  he  was  drowsy,  and 
seemed  to  give  small  attention.  The  prisoner, 
after  sentence  was  pronounced,  said,  "  I  appeal." 
The  king  somewhat  stirred,  said ;  "To  whom  do 
you  appeall"  The  prisoner  answered,  "From 
Philip  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip  when  he 
snail  give  ear." 

159.  The  same  Philip  maintained  arguments 


with  a  musician  in  points  of.  his  art,  somewhat 
peremptorily;  but  the  musician  said  to  him, 
"  God  forbid,  sir,  your  fortune  were  so  hard  that 
you  should  know  these  things  better  than  my- 
self." 

160.  There  was  a  philosopher  that  disputed 
with  the  Eknperor  Adrian,  and  did  it  but  weakly. 
One  of  his  friends  that  stood  by,  afterwards  said 
unto  him,  "Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself 
last  day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor ;  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself."  "Why,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "would  you  have  me  contend 
with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  t" 

161.  Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn, 
"  What  was  the  matter,  that  philosophers  haunted 
rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philosophers  I"  He 
answered,  «« Because  the  one  knew  what  they 
wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

162.  Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition 
offered  him  divers  times  by  an  old  woman,  and  still 
answered, "  he  had  no  leisure."  Whereupon  the 
woman  said  aloud,  "  Why  then  give  over  to  be 
king." 

163.  The  same  Deme^us  would  at  times  retire 
himself  from  business,  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
pleasures.  One  day  of  those  his  retirings,  giving 
out  that  he  was  sick,  his  father  Antigonus  came 
on  the  sudden  to  visit  him,  and  met  a  fair  dainty 
youth  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Anti- 
gonus came  in,  Demetrius  said,  "  Sir,  the  fever 
left  me  right  now."  Antigonus  replied, "  I  Uiink 
it  was  he  that  I  met  at  the  door." 

164.  There  was  a  merchant  in  debt  that  died. 
His  goods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  for 
sale.  A  stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there, 
saying,  "This  pillow  sure  is  good  to  sleep  upon, 
since  he  could  sleep  that  owed  so  many  debts." 

165.  A  lover  met  his  lady  in  a  close  chair,  she 
thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  be  came  and  spake 
to  her.  She  asked  him,  "How  did  you  know 
meV  He  said,  "Because  my  wounds  bleed 
afresh ;"  alluding  to  the  common  tradition,  that  the 
wounds  of  a  body  slain  will  bleed  afresh  upon  the 
approach  of  the  murderer. 

166.  A  gentleman  brought  music  to  his  lady's 
window.  She  hated  him,  and  had  warned  him 
often  away;  and  when  he  would  not  desist, 
she  threw  stones  at  him.  Whereupon  a  gentle- 
man said  unto  him,  that  was  in  his  company, 
"  What  greater  honour  can  you  have  to  your  music, 
than  that  stones  come  about  you,  as  they  did  to 
Orpheus  1" 

167.  Cato  Major  would  say,  "  That  wise  men 
learned  more  by  fools  than  fools  by  wise  men." 

168.  When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  "  The 
Athenians  have  condemned  you  to  die :"  he  said 
again,  "  And  nature  them." 

169.  Demosthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  battle, 
and  that  it  was  reproached  to  him,  said,  "  that  he 
that  flies  might  fight  again." 

170.  Antalcidas,  when  an  Athenian  said  to  him 
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««Te  Spartans  arounleanied;"  said  again, «« True, 
for  we  have  learned  no  evil  vice  of  you." 

171.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wished  him  to 
run  for  the  prize  of  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games, 
for  he  was  very  swiit,  answered ;  ^«  He  would,  if 
he  might  run  with  kings." 

172.  When  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  he  gave 
large  donatives  to  his  captains,  and  other  principal 
men  of  virtue ;  insomuch  as  Parmenio  asked  him, 
M  Sir,  what  do  you  keep  for  yourself  V  He  answer- 
ed, "Hope." 

173.  Antigonus  used  to  often  go  disguised,  and 
to  listen  at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time 
heard  some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon 
he  opened  the  tent  a  little,  and  said  to  them,  "  If 
you  would  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little 
farther  off." 

174.  Vespasian  set  a  tribute  upon  urine ;  Titus 
his  son  emboldened  himself  to  speak  to  his  father 
of  it:  and  represented  it  as  a  thing  indign  and 
sordid.  Vespasian  said  nothing  for  the  time :  but 
a  while  after,  when  it  was  forgotten,  sent  for  a 
piece  of  silver  out  of  the  tribute  money,  and  called 
to  his  son,  bidding  him  to  smell  it ;  and  asked  him, 
whether  he  found  any  offence.  Who  said, "  No." 
«*  Why  so  T"  saith  Vespasian  again ;  "  yet  this 
comes  out  of  urine." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen  otherwise  of 
equal  degree,  save  ^at  the  one  was  of  the  an- 
cienter  house.  The  other  in  courtesy  asked  his 
hand  to  kiss :  which  he  gave  him ;  and  he  kissed 
it;  but  said  withal,  to  right  himself  by  way  of 
friendship,  "  Well,  I  and  you,  against  any  two  of 
them :"  putting  himself  first. 

176.  Nerva  the  emperor  succeeded  Domitian, 
who  had  been  tyrannical ;  and  in  his  time  many 
noble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accusa- 
tions ;  the  instruments  whereof  were  chiefly  Mar- 
cellus  and  Regulus.  The  Emperor  Nerva  one 
night  supped  privately  with  six  or  seven :  amongst 
whom  there  was  one  that  was  a  dangerous  man ; 
and  began  to  take  the  like  courses  as  Marcellus 
and  Regulus  had  done.  The  emperor  fell  into 
discourse  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  former 
time,  and  by  name  of  the  two  accusers ;  and  said, 
"  What  should  we  do  with  them,  if  we  had  them 
now  t"  One  of  them  that  was  at  supper,  and  was 
a  free-spoken  senator,  said,  *^  Marry,  they  should 
sup  with  us." 

177.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mass 
of  money  digging  under  ground  in  his  grand- 
fiatther's  house :  and  being  somewhat  doubtful  of 
the  case,  signified  it  to  the  emperor  that  he  had 
found  such  treasure.  The  emper(»r  made  a  re- 
script thus:  "Use  it."  He  writbaok  again,  that 
the  sum  was  greater  than  his  estate  or  condition 
could  use.  The  emperor  writ  a  new  rescript  &us : 
"Abuse  it" 

178.  A  Spaniard  was  censuring  to  a  French  gen- 
tleman the  want  of  devotion  amongst  the  French ; 
in  that*  whereas  in  Spain,  when  the  sacrament 


goes  to  the  sick,  any  that  meets  with  it  turns  back 
and  waits  upon  it  to  the  house  whither  it  goes : 
but  in  France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pass 
by.  But  the  French  gentleman  answered  him, 
"There  is  reason  for  it;  for  here  with  us,  Christ 
is  secure  amongst  his  friends ;  but  in  Spain  there 
be  so  many  Jews  and  Maranos  that  it  is  not  amiss 
for  him  to  have  a  convoy." 

179.  Coranus,  the  Spaniard,  at  a  table  at  dinner, 
fell  mto  an  extolling  of  his  own  father,  saying, 
"If  he  could  have  wished  of  God,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  amongst  men  a  better  father.^ 
Sir  Henry  Savil  said,  "  What,  not  Abraham  V 
Now  Coranus  was  doubted  to  descend  of  a  race 
of  Jews. 

180.  Consalvo  would  say,  "  The  honour  of  a 
soldier  ought  to  be  of  a  strong  web ;"  meaning, 
that  it  should  not  be  so  fine  and  curious  that  erety 
little  disgrace  should  catch  and  stick  in  it. 

181.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say; 
"That  laws  were  like  cobwebs;  where  the 
small  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  brake 
through." 

182.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  "Love  as  if  you  should 
hereafter  hate ;  and  hate  as  if  you  should  hereafter 
love." 

183.  Aristippus,  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by 
one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns 
for  a  small  fish,  answered,  "  Why,  what  would 
you  have  given  1"  The  other  said,  "  Some  twelve- 
pence."  Aristippus  said  again,  "And  six  crowns 
are  no  more  with  me." 

184.  There  was  a  French  gentleman  speaking 
with  an  English,  of  the  law  Salique;  that  women 
were  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France. 
The  English  said,  "  Yes ;  but  that  was  meant  of 
the  women  themselves,  not  of  such  males  as 
claimed  by  women."  The  French  gentleman 
said,  "Where  do  you  find  that  gloss  1"  The 
English  answered, "  Pll  tell  you,  sir :  look  on  the 
back  side  of  the  record  of  the  law  Salique,  and 
there  you  shall  find  it  endorsed  :"  implying  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  law  Salique,  but  that  it 
is  a  mere  fiction. 

185.  There  was  a  friar  in  earnest  dispute  about 
the  law  Salique,  that  would  needs  prove  it  by 
Scripture ;  citing  that  verse  of  the  gospel,  "  Lilia 
agri  non  laborant  nequenent;"  the  lilies  of  the 
field  do  neither  labour  nor  spin ;  applying  it  thus : 
That  the  flower-de-luces  of  France  cannot  de- 
scend, neither  to  the  distaff  nor  to  the  spade :  that 
is,  not  to  a  woman  nor  to  a  peasant. 

186.  Julius  Ovsar,  as  he  passed  by,  was,  by 
acclamation  of  some  that  stood  in  the  way,  termed 
King,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it  The 
people  showed  great  murmur  and  distaste  at  it. 
Caesar,  finding  where  thq  wind  stood,  slighted 
it,  and  said, "  I  am  not  king,  but  Cesar;"  as  if 
they  had  mistaken  his  name.  For  Rex  was  a  sur- 
name amongst  the  Romans  as  King  is  with  us. 

187.  When  Crosus,  for  his  glory,  showed  So- 
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Ion  his  grrat  trvasoies  of  gold,  Solon  said  to  him« 
•>  If  another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  th^ 
yon,  be  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold.** 

188.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the 
tilt  all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran  very  HI.  The 
next  day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran 
worse.  There  was  one  of  the  lookers  on  asked 
another ;  ^  What  is  the  reason  that  this  gentleman 
changeth  his  colours  t*'  The  other  answered, 
M  Sure,  becaase  it  may  be  reported,  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  green  ran  worse  than  the  gentleman 
in  the  orange-tawny." 

189.  Arislippas  said ;  «« That  those  that  studied 
particular  sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy, 
were  like  Penelope^s  wooers,  that  made  love  to 
tiie  waiting  woman." 

190.  Plato  reprehended  severely  a  young  man 
for  entering  into  a  dissolute  house.  The  young 
man  said  to  him,  «*Why  do  you  reprehend  so 
sharply  for  so  small  a  matter!"  Plato  replied, 
w  But  custom  is  no  small  matter." 

191.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans 
against  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the  governors 
of  provinces.  Cicero  saith  in  a  speech  of  his  to 
the  people,  <'That  he  thought  the  provinces  would 
petition  to  the  state  of  Rome  to  have  that  law  re- 
pealed. For,"  saith  he,  ••before,  the  governors 
lid  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for 
themselves ;  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as 
much  as  may  be  enough  not  only  for  themselves, 
lut  for  the  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magistrates.^* 

192.  Archidamus,  King  of  Laoedemon,  having 
leceived  from  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  after 
Philip  had  won  the  victory  of  Cheronea  upon  the 
Athenians,  proud  letters,  writ  back  to  him,  •<  That 
if  he  measured  his  own  shadow,  he  would  find  it 
BO  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory." 

193.  Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated 
to  him  his  victory  over  the  Romans,  under  the 
eonduct  of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  own  side,  said  to  ihem  again,  ••  Yes,  but  if  we 
liave  such  another  victory,  we  are  undone." 

194.  Cineas  was  an  excellent  orator  and  states- 
man, and  principal  friend  and  counsellor  to  Pyr- 
ihus,  and  falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  dis- 
cerning the  king's  endless  ambition;  Pyrrhus 
opened  himself  unto  him,  that  he  intended  first  a 
war  upon  Italy,  and  hoped  to  achieve  it ;  Cineas 
asked  him,  ••Sir,  what  will  you  do  then?" 
"Then,"  saith  he,  "we  will  attempt  Sicily." 
Cineas  said,  ••  Well,  sir,  what  then  t"  Saith 
Pyrrhus,  ••  If  the  gods  favour  us,  we  may  con- 
quer Africa  and  Carthage."  «  What  then,  sir  1" 
saith  Cineas.  "  Nay  then,"  saith  Pyrrhus,  "  we 
may  take  our  rest,  and  sacrifice  and  feast  every 
day,  and  make  merry  with  our  friends."  ••  Alas, 
sir,"  said  Cineas,  ••  may  we  not  do  so  noW  with- 
out all  this  ado  ?" 

195.  The  ambassadors  of  Asia  Minor  came  to 
Antonius,  after  he  had  imposed  upon  them  a 
.ilouble  tax,  and  said  plainly  to  him :  ••  That  if  he 


would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  be  mutt 
give  them  two  seed-times  and  two  harvests." 

196.  Plato  was  wont  to  say  of  his  master  So- 
crates, that  he  was  like  the  apothecaries*  galli- 
pots; that  had  on  the  outside  apes,  and  owls, 
and  satyrs ;  but  within,  precious  drugs. 

197.  Lamia  the  courtezan  had  all  power  with 
Demetrius,  King  of  Macedon,  and  by  her  instiga- 
tions he  did  many  unjust  and  cruel  acts ;  where- 
upon Lysimachus  said,  ••  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  knew  a  whore  to  play  in  tragedy." 

198.  Themistocles  would  say  of  himself,  ••That 
he  was  like  a  plane-tree,  that  in  tempests  men  fled 
to  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  crop- 
ping his  leaves." 

199.  Themistocles  said  of  speech,  ••  That  it  was 
like  arras,  that  spread  abroad  shows  fair  images, 
but  contracted' is  but  like  packs." 

200.  Bresquct,  jester  to  Francis  the  First  of 
France,  did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools,  wherewith  he 
did  use  to  make  the  king  sport;  telling  him  ever 
the  reason  why  he  put  any  one  into  his  calendar. 
When  Charies  the  Fifth,  emperor,  upon  confidence 
of  the  noble  nature  of  Francis,  passed  through 
France,  for  the  appeasing  the  rebellion  of  Gaunt, 
Bresquet  put  him  into  his  calendar.  The  king 
asked  him  the  cause.  He  nnswered,  ••  Because 
you  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Charies  the 
greatest  bitterness  that  ever  prince  did  from 
another,  nevertheless  he  would  trust  his  person 
into  your  hands."  ••  Why,  Bresquet,"  said  the 
king,  ••what  wilt  thou  say,  if  thou  seesthim  pass 
back  in  as  great  safety  as  if  he  marched  through 
the  midst  of  Spain  t"  Saith  Bresquet;  ••  Why, 
then  I  will  put  him  out,  and  put  you  in." 

301.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  having 
much  abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers, 
nobility,  and  court  of  pariiament,  would  say,  ••  That 
he  had  brought  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

303.  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  in  pariiament,  when  the 
Lower  House,  in  a  great  business  of  the  queen's, 
stood  much  upon  precedents,  said  unto  them, 
••  Why  do  you  stand  so  much  upon  precedents  I 
The  times  hereafter  will  be  good  or  bad .  If  good, 
precedents  will  do  no  harm ;  if  bad,  power  will 
make  a  way  where  it  finds  none." 

303.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French 
in  England,  divers  of  the  great  counsellors  were 
presented  from  the  French  with  jewels :  the  Lord 
Henry  Howard,  being  then  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  a  counsellor,  was  omitted.  W^herenpon  the 
king  said  to  him,  ••  My  lord,  how  happens  it  that 
you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as  the  rest  t"  My 
lord  answered,  according  to  the  fable  in  iEsop; 
••Non  sum  Crsllus,  itaque  non  reperi  gemmam." 

304.  An  orator  of  Athens  said  to  Demosthenes ; 
♦«  The  Athenians  will  kill  you  if  they  wax  mad." 
Demosthenes  replied,  <•  And  they  will  kill  you  if 
they  be  in  good  sense." 

305.  Alexander  sent  to  Phocion  a  great  pre- 
sent of  money.    Phocion  said  to  the  messenger, 
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- «  Why  doth  tiie  kinf  tend  to  me  and  to  none 
else!**  The  meeeenger  answered,  <*Becati9e  he 
tikes  jon  to  be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens.*' 
Phoeion  leplied,  <•  If  he  thinks  so,  pray  let  him 
•offer  me  to  be  so  still.*' 

906.  Cosmos,  Duke  of  Florence,  was  wont  to 
say  of  perfidious  friends,  *<  that  we  read  that  we 
ooght  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  but  we  do  not  read 
that  we  ought  to  forgive  our  friends.** 

907.  iEneas  Sylvius,  that  was  Pope  Pius  Se- 
'  rondos,  was  wont  to  say  ;  that  the  former  popes 

did  wisely  set  the  lawyers  on  work  to  debate, 
whether  the  donation  of  Constantino  the  Great  to 
Sylvester,  of  St  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good 
and  valid  in  law  or  no  t  the  better  to  skip  over  the 
matter  in  fact,  whether  there  were  ever  any  such 
thing  at  all  or  no. 

906.  At  a  banquet  where  those  that  were  called 
ihe  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  invited  by  the 
ambassador  of  a  barbarous  king;  the  ambassador 
related  that  there  was  a  neighbour  mightier  than 
his  master,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making 
impossible  demands,  otherwise  threatening  war; 
and  now  at  that  present  had  demanded  of  him,  to 
drink  up  the  sea.  Whereonto  one  of  the  wise 
men  said,  «^  I  would  have  him  undertake  it.** 
^Why,**  saith  the  ambassador,  **how  shall  he 
come  off  t**  ^  Thus,*'  saith  the  wise  man :  «« let 
that  king  first  stop  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
sea,  which  are  no  part  of  the  bargain,  and  then 
your  master  will  perform  iu*' 

909.  At  the  same  banquet,  the  ambassador  de- 
tired  the  seven,  and  some  other  wise  men  that 
were  at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them 
tome  sentence  or  parable,  that  he  might  report  to 
his  king  the  vrisdom  of  Orscia,  which  they  did ; 
only  one  was  silent;  which  the  ambassador  per- 
ceiving, said  to  him,  «•  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you ; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report  V* 
He  answered,  *•  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
of  the  Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace.'* 

910.  One  of  the  Romans  said  to  his  friend, 
M  What  think  you  of  one  who  was  taken  in  the  act 
tad  manner  of  adultery  t'*  The  other  answered, 
**  Marry,  I  think  be  was  slow  at  despatch." 

91 1.  Lycurgus  would  say  of  divers  of  the  heroes 
of  the  heathen,  '•That  he  wondered  that  men 
should  mourn  upon  their  days  for  them  as  mortal 
men,  and  yet  sacrifice  to  them  as  gods.'* 

919.  A  Papist  being  opposed  by  a  Protestant, 
•that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  images,*'  answer- 

•cd,  **  Yes ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their 
sick  in  the  streets,  that  the  shadow  of  saint  Peter 
might  come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  shadow  was 

.tn  image,  and  the  obscurest  of  all  images.*' 

913.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
Papists,  to  prove  antiquity  of  confession  in  the 
ibrm  that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient 

-iimes,  even  in  the  primitive  times,  amongst  other 
Ibol  slanders  spread  against  the  Christians,  one 

-mmf  **That  they  did  adore  the  genitoriet  of 


their  priests.  Which,  he  saith,  grew  Drom  tfat 
poeture  of  the  confessant,  and  the  priest  in  oonfet* 
sion ;  which  is,  that  the  confessant  kneels  downt 
before  the  priest  sitting  in  a  chair  raised  above 
him.** 

914.  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and 
colleague  in  war  was  suitor  to  him  to  pardon  an 
offender,  denied  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  conco* 
bine  of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he  granted  it  to  ^ 
her ;  whioh  when  Pelopidas  seemed  to  take  un- 
kindly, he  said,  **  Such  suits  are  to  be  granted  to 
whores,  but  not  to  personages  of  worth.** 

915.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  in  custom  to 
speak  very  short,  which  being  an  empire,  they 
might  do  at  pleasure :  but  afier  their  defeat  at 
Leuctra,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Grecians,  they 
made  a  long  invective  against  Epaminondas; 
who  stood  up,  and  said  no  more  than  this ;  ••  I 
am  glad  we  have  taught  you  to  speak  long." 

916.  Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,was 
tempted  to  revolt  to  him ;  Pyrrhus  telling  him« 
that  he  should  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and 
second  person  to  him.  But  Fabricius  answered« 
in  a  scorn,  to  such  a  motion,  ••  Sir,  that  would  not 
be  good  for  yourself:  for  if  the  Epirotes  onea 
knew  me,  they  will  rather  desire  to  be  governed 
by  me  than  by  you.** 

917.  Fabius  Maximus  being  resolved  to  draw 
the  war  in  length,  still  waited  upon  Hannibal*t 
progress  to  curb  him ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  en- 
camped upon  the  high  ground ;  butTerentius  hit 
colleague  fought  wiUi  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great 
peril  of  overthrow ;  but  then  Fabius  came  down 
from  the  high  grounds,  and  got  the  day.  Where- 
upon Hannibal  said, «« that  he  did  ever  think  that 
that  same  cloud  that  hanged  upon  the  hQls  would 
at  one  time  or  other  give  a  tempest.'* 

918.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanish  soldiert 
that  in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran  away  with 
the  foremost.  Afterwards,  when  the  array  gene- 
rally fled,  the  soldier  was  missing.  Whereupon 
it  was  said  by  some,  that  he  was  slain.  *•  No  sure," 
said  one,  •'  he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hare's 
flesh.** 

919.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  sent  commis- 
sioner by  the  state,  after  the  second  Carthaginian 
war  to  Rome,  to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the 
end  obtained  it:  yet  one  of  the  sharper  senatora  said« 
••  You  have  often  broken  with  us  the  peaces  whete- 
nnto  you  have  been  sworn ;  I  pray,  by  what  gods 
will  you  swearl"  Hanno  answered, «« By  the  same 
gods  that  have  punished  the  former  perjury  so  se- 
verely." 

990.  Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should 
marry,  said;  •»  Young  men  not  yet,  old  men  not 
at  all.** 

991.  Thales  said,  «<that  life  and  death  were  all 
one."  One  that  was  present  asked  him,  "  Why 
do  not  you  die  then  1"  Thales  said  again,  "Because 
they  are  all  one." 

999.  Ccttr,  after  first  he  had  possessed  Rome, 
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Pompey  being  €ed,  offered  to  enter  the  sacred 
treasury  to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there 
*8tored ;  and  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  people,  did 
forbid  him  :  and  when  Metellus  was  violent  in  it, 
and  would  not  desist,  Caesar  turned  to  him,  and 
said ;  "  Presume  no  farther,  or  I  will  lay  you 
dead/*  And  when  Metellus  was  with  those 
words  somewhat  astonished,  Caesar  added, 
«« Young  man,  it  had  been  easier  for  me  to  do 
this  than  to  speak  it." 

223.  An  jilgyptian  priest  having  conference 
with  Solon,  said  to  him :  **  You  Grecians  are  ever 
children ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
nor  antiquity  of  knowledge.*' 

224.  The  council  did  make  remonstrance  unto 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  continual  conspiracies 
against  her  life ;  and  namely  of  a  late  one :  and 
showed  her  a  rapier  taken  from  a  conspirator  that 
had  a  false  shape,  being  of  brown  paper,  but  gilt 
over  as  it  could  not  be  known  from  a  shape  of 
metal,  which  was  devised  to  the  end  that,  with- 
out drawing  it,  the  rapier  might  give  a  stab ;  and 
upon  this  occasion  advised  her  that  she  should 
go  less  abroad  to  take  the  air  weekly,  unaccom- 
panied, as  she  used.  But  the  queen  answered ; 
•*  That  she  had  rather  be  dead,  than  put  in  cus- 
tody." 

225.  Chilon  would  say,  •<  That  gold  was  tried 
with  the  touchstone,  and  men  with  gold." 

226.  Zelim  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that 
did  shave  his  beard,  whereas  his  predecessors 
wore  it  long.  One  of  his  bashaws  asked  him, 
Why  he  altered  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  t 
He  answered,  **  Because  you  bashaws  may  not 
lead  me  by  the  beard,  as  you  did  them." 

227.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market- 
place with  a  candle  in  his  hand;  and  being 
asked,  »♦  What  he  sought  1"  he  said, "  He  sought 
a  man." 

228.  Bias  being  asked,  how  a  man  should  order 
his  life,  answered,  ^'As  if  a  man  should  live  long, 
or  die  quickly." 

229.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  my 
Lord  Burleigh  at  Theobald's :  and  at  her  going 
away,  my  lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  seven 
knights.  They  were  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
of  my  lord's  friends  and  neighbours.  They  were 
placed  in  a  rank,  as  the  queen  sliould  pass  by  the 
hall,  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood,  in  order, 
as  my  lord  favoured;  though  indeed  the  more 
principal  gentlemen  were  placed  lowest.  The 
queen  was  told  of  it,  and  said  nothing :  but  when 
she  went  along,  she  passed  them  all  by,  as  fieur  as 
the  screen,  as  if  she  had  forgot  it ;  and  when  she 
came  to  the  screen,  she  seemed  to  take  herself 
with  the  manner,  and  said,  <•  I  had  almost  forgot 
what  I  promised."  With  that  she  turned  back, 
and  knighted  the  lowest  first,  and  so  upward. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  privy-chamber, 
m  while  after  told  her ;  «» Your  majesty  was  too  fine 
for  my  Lord  Burleigh."    She  answered ; «« I  have 


but  fulfilled  the  Scripture;  <  the  first  shall  be  last, 
and  the  last  first.' " 

230.  Simonides  being  asked  of  Hiero,  «  what 
he  thought  of  God  ?"  asked  a  seven-night's  time 
to  consider  of  it ;  and  at  the  seven-night's  end  he 
asked  a  fortnight's  time ;  at  the  fortnight's  end,  a 
month.  At  which  Hiero  marvelling,  Simonides 
answered ;  « that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the 
matter,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it." 

231.  Anacharsis,  would  say,  concerning  the  po- 
pular estates  of  Grecia,  that  "  he  wondered  how 
at  Athens  wise  men  did  propose,  and  fools  did 
dispose." 

232.  Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the 
sea,  and  orators  to  the  winds :  for  that  the  sea 
would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  ¥dnd8  did  not 
trouble  iu 

233.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of 
Delphos  to  be  the  wisest  man  of  Greece,  which 
he  would  put  from  himself  ironically,  saying, 
<«  there  would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the 
oracle,  except  this;  that  he  was  not  wise  and 
knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise,  and  knew  it 
not." 

234.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the 
Romans  had  statues  erected  in  their  honour,  was 
asked  by  one  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  "  Why  he  had 
none  1"  He  answered,  *<  He  had  much  rather  men 
should  ask  and  wonder  why  he  had  no  statue,  than 
why  he  had  a  statue." 

235.  Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  private  access 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  used  honourably,  and 
did  many  men  good ;  yet  he  would  say  merrily 
of  himself,  **  That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow ; 
for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milkpans,  or  kepi 
any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin ;  so  what 
tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other 
bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon 
him." 

236.  Socrates,  when  there  was  showed  him  the 
book  of  Heraclitns  the  Obscure,  and  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  it,  answered,  «*  Those  things  that  I 
understood  were  excellent,  I  imagine  so  were 
those  that  I  understood  not ;  but  they  require  a; 
diver  of  Delos." 

237.  Bion  asked  an  envious  man  that  was  very 
sad,  **  What  harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what 
good  had  befallen  unto  another  man  1" 

238.  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  when  the  people 
flocked  about  him,  and  that  one  said  to  him, 
«*The  people  come  wondering  about  you  as  if  it 
were  to  see  some  strange  beast !"  «<  No,"  saith 
he,  «« it  is  to  see  a  man  which  Diogenes  sought 
with  his  lantern." 

239.  Antisthenes  being  asked  of  one  what 
learning  was  most  necessary  for  man's  life  ?  an- 
swered ;  «*  To  unlearn  that  which  is  naught." 

240.  There  was  a  politic  sermon,  that  had  no 
divinity  in  it,  was  preached  before  the  king.  The 
king,  as  he  came  forth,  said  to  Bishop  Andrews; 
•«Call  you  this  a  sermon?"     The  bishop  tn^ 
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Mirered,  ^And  it  please  your  msjesty,  by  a  cha- 
ritable coDstnictioii,  it  may  be  a  sermon.'* 

341.  Bishop  Andrews  was  asked  at  the  first 
eoming  oret  of  the  Archbishop  of  Spalato,  whe- 
ther he  wore  a  protestant  or  not  He  answered, 
•« Truly  I  know  not:  but  he  is  a  detestant  of 
divers  opinions  of  Rome." 

349.  Cains  Marios  was  general  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with  such  a  sea 
of  multitude  upon  Italy.  In  th^  fight  there  was 
a  band  of  the  Cadurcians  of  a  thousand,  that  did 
notable  senrioe ;  whereupon,  after  the  fight,  Ma- 
rias did  denison  them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome, 
though  there  was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of 
his  Maids  did  represent  it  unto  him,  that  he  had 
transgressed  the  law,  because  that  privilege  was 
not  to  be  granted  but  by  the  people.  Whereto 
Marius  answered, «« That  for  the  noise  of  arms  he 
could  not  hear  the  laws.'' 

343.  ^neas  Sylvius  would  say,  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  law,  though  it  had  not  been  con- 
finned  by  miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received 
for  the  honesty  thereof. 

344.  Henry  Noel  would  say,  «« That  courtiers 
were  like  fasting-days ;  they  were  next  the  holy- 
days,  but  in  themselves  they  were  the  most 
meager  days  of  the  week." 

345.  Mr.  Bacon  would  say,  that  it  was  in  bu- 
siness, as  it  is  frequently  in  ways :  that  the  next 
way  is  commonly  the  foulest ;  and  that  if  a  man 
will  go  the  fairest  way,  he  must  go  somewhat 
about. 

346.  Augustus  Cesar,  out  of  great  indigna- 
tion against  his  two  daughters,  and  Posthumus 
Agrippa,  his  grandchild;  whereof  the  first  two 
were  infamous,  and  the  last  otherwise  unworthy, 
would  say,  »'That  they  were  not  his  seed,  but 
some  imposthumes  that  had  broken  from  him." 

347.  Cato  said,  «»The  best  way  to  keep  good 
acts  in  memory,  was  to  refresh  them  with  new." 

348.  Pompey  did  consummate  the  war  against 
Sertorius,  when  Metellus  had  brought  the  enemy 
somewhat  low.  He  did  also  consummate  the  war 
against  the  fugitives,  whom  Crassus  had  before 
defeated  in  a  great  battle.  So  when  Lucullus  had 
had  great  and  glorious  victories  against  Mtthri- 
dates  and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his 
friends  made,  was  sent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war. 
Whereupon  Lucullus  taking  indignation,  as  a  dis- 
grace offered  to  himself,  said, «« that  Pompey  was 
a  carrion  crow :  when  others  had  strucken  down 
bodies,  then  he  came  to  prey  upon  them." 

349.  Diogenes  when  mice  came  about  him  as 
he  was  eating,  said,  «« I  see,  that  even  Diogenes 
nourisheth  parasites." 

350.  Epictetus  used  to  say,  ««That  one  of  the 
vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to  him,  blames 
others ;  a  novice  in  philosophy  blames  himself; 
and  a  philosopher  bhunes  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

351.  Hiero  visited  by  Pythagoras,  asked  him, 
Vol.  I.— 16 


of  ^latconditiiHihewast  Pythagoras  answered* 
<«Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  at  the  Olympian 
games."  "Yes,"  saith  Hiero.  "Thither," 
saith  Pythagoras,  "come  some  to  win  the  prizes. 
Some  come  to  sell  their  merchandise,  because  it 
is  a  kind  of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  merry ;  because 
of  the  great  confluence  of  all  sorts.  Others  come 
only  to  look  on.  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to 
look  on."  Meaning  it,  of  philosophy,  and  the 
contemplative  life. 

353.  Mr.  Bettenham  used  to  say,  that  riches 
were  like  muck ;  when  it  lay  in  a  heap  it  gave 
but  a  stench  and  ill  odour,  but  when  it  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  cause  of  much  firuit 

353.  The  same  Mr.  Bettenham  said  that  vir- 
tuous men  were  like  some  herbs  and  spices,  that 
give  not  their  sweet  smell,  till  they  be  broken  and 
crushed. 

354.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  physician; 
whereupon  one  said  to  him,  "You  have  done 
well ;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  work  were 
seen ;  but  now  they  are  unseen." 

355.  One  of  the  philosophws  was  asked, 
"what  a  wise  man  diiSered  from  a  fool?"  He 
answered,  "  Send  them  both  naked  to  those  that 
know  them  not,  and  you  shall  perceive." 

356.  Cesar,  in  his  book  that  he  made  against 
Cato,  which  is  lost,  did  write,  to  show  the  force 
of  opinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  once 
obtained  a  popular  reputation :  "  That  there  were 
some  that  found  Cato  drunk,  and  they  were 
ashamed  instead  pf  Cato." 

357.  Aristippus,  sailing  in  a  tempest,  showed 
signs  of  fear.  One  of  the  seamen  said  to  him, 
in  an  insulting  manner,  "  W^e  that  are  plebeians 
are  not  troubled ;  you  that  are  a  philosopher  are 
afraid."  Aristippus  answered,  "  that  there  is  not 
the  like  wager  upon  it,  for  me  to  perish  and 
you." 

358.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  cause 
of  Aristippus,  and  prevailed.  Afterwards  he 
asked  Aristippus,  *«Now,  in  your  distress,  what 
did  Socrates  do  you  goodi"  Aristippus  an- 
swered, "  Thus,  in  making  true  that  good  which 
you  said  of  me." 

369.  Aristippus  said,  "  He  took  money  of  his 
friends,  not  so  much  to  use  it  himself,  as  to  teach 
them  how  to  bestow  their  money." 

360.  A  strumpet  said  to  Aristippus,  "  That  she- 
was  with  child  by  him ;"  he  answered,  "  You 
know  that  no  more  than  if  you  went  through  a 
hedge  of  thorns,  you  could  say.  This  thorn 
pricked  me." 

361.  The  Lady  Paget,  that  was  very  private 
with  Queen  Elisabeth,  declared  herself  much 
against  her  match  with  Monsieur.  Afler  Men* 
sieur's  death,  the  queen  took  extreme  grief,  at 
least  as  she  made  show,  and  kept  within  her  bed- 
chamber and  one  ante-chamber  for  three  weeks* 
space,  in  token  of  mourning;  at  last  she  came 
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Ibrth  into  hm  prhry-ditMbflry  tmi  •dmittod  hm 
ladies  to  hsre  •eoets  tiato  Imt,  and  imoiiii^  die 
reel  my  Lady  Paget  pieeented  beneif,  and  eame 
lo  ber  with  a  smiling  eoontenanee.  The  queen 
hent  ber  brows,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  said  to  her,  •«  Madam,  yoa  are  not 
ignorant  of  my  extreme  grief,  and  do  yon  come 
to  me  with  a  eoontenanoe  of  joy  t**  My  Lady 
Paget  answered,  *«  Alas,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
you  three  weeks,  but  that  when  I  see  you,  I  must 
look  cheerfully.'*  ♦«  No,  no,"  said  the  queen,  not 
forgetting  her  former  averseness  to  the  match, 
Myou  have  some  other  conceit  in  it,  tell  me 
plajply."  My  lady  answered,  **I  must  obey 
you :  it  is  this,  I  was  thinking  how  happy  your 
majesty  was,  in  that  yon  married  not  Monsieur; 
for  seeing  you  take  such  thought  for  his  death, 
being  but  your  friend ;  if  he  had  been  your  hus- 
band, sure  it  would  haye  cost  you  your  life.*' 

363.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wise  gen- 
tleman, did  much  believe  in  Kelly  the  alchemist, 
that  he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  made  gold :  inso- 
much that  he  went  into  Germany,  where  Kelly 
then  was,  to  inform  himself  fully  thereof.  After 
his  return,  he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, where  at  that  time  was  at  the  table  Dr. 
Brown  the  physician.  They  fell  in  talk  of 
Kelly.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  turning  to  the  arch- 
bishop said,  »<I  do  assure  your  grace,  that  that 
I  shall  tell  you  is  truth,  I  am  an  eyewitness 
thereof;  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it  I  saw  Master  Kelly  put  of  the 
base  metal  into  the  crucible;  and  after  it  was  set 
a  little  upon  the  fire,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  medicine  put  in,  and  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  per- 
fect gold;  to  the  touch,  to  the  hammer,  to  the 
test"  My  lord  archbishop  said,  «<  You  had  need 
take  heed  what  you  say.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  for 
here  is  an  infidel  at  the  board."  Sir  Edward 
Dyer  said  again  pleasantly,  •«  I  would  have  looked 
for  an  infidel  sooner  in  any  place  than  at  your 
grace's  table."  "What  say  you.  Dr.  Brown!" 
saitb  the  bishop.  Dr.  Brown  answered,  after 
his  blunt  aud  huddling  manner,  "The  gentle- 
man hath  spoken  enough  for  me."  "Why," 
saith  the  bishop, "  what  hath  he  said  t"  "  Marry," 
saith  Dr.  Brown,  "  he  said,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it,  except  he  had  seen  it,  and  no  more 
will  I." 

363.  Democritus  said,  "That  truth  did  lie  in 
profound  pits,  and  when  it  was  got,  it  needed 
much  refining." 

264.  Doctor  Johnson  said  that  in  sickness  there 
were  three  things  that  were  material ;  the  physi- 
cian, the  disease,  and  the  patient:  and  if  any  two 
of  these  joined,  then  they  have  the  victory ;  for, 
««Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos."  If  the! 
physician  and  the  patient  join,  then  down  goes  | 


the  disease,  for  the  patient  rsooneit :  if  the  phf* 
sidan  and  the  disease  join,  then  down  goes  iim 
patient,  that  is  where  the  physieian  mistakes  the 
case :  if  the  patient  and  the  disease  join,  then 
down  goes  the  physician,  for  he  is  discredited. 

365.  Alexander  visited  Diogenes  in  his  tubt 
and  when  he  asked  him  what  he  would  desire  of 
himt  Diogenes  answered,  "That  yon  would 
stand  m  little  aside,  that  the  sun  may  come  to 
me." 

366.  Diogenes  said  of  a  young  man  that  daneed 
daintily,  and  was  much  commended,  "  The  be^ 
ter,  the  worse." 

367.  Diogenes  called  an  ill  musician.  Cock. 
"  Why  t"  saith  he.  Diogenes  answered ;  "  Be- 
cause when  you  crow,  men  use  to  rise." 

368.  Heraclitus  the  Obscure  said;  "The  dry 
light  was  the  best  soul :"  meaning,  when  the  fi^ 
cutties  intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  wet,  nor,  as 
it  were,  blooded  by  the  afiections. 

369.  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  fellow 
that  was  a  very  good  archer;  he  was  abused 
grossly  by  another,  and  moaned  himself  to  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  then  a  scholar,  and  asked  his  advice 
what  he  should  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had  been 
ofiered  him ;  Raleigh  answered,  "  Why,  chal- 
lenge him  at  a  match  of  shooting." 

370.  Whitehead,  a  grave  divine,  was  much 
eeteemed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not  preferred, 
because  he  was  against  the  government  of  bishops. 
He  was  of  a  blunt  stoical  nature :  he  came  one 
day  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to  say 
to  him,  "  I  like  thee  the  better.  Whitehead,  be- 
cause thou  livest  unfharried."  He  answered 
again,  "  In  troth,  madam,  I  like  you  the  worse 
for  the  same  cause." 

371.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of 
visage,  but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew 
pretty  plump  and  fiu.  One  said  to  him,  "  Your 
lordship  doth  contrary  to  other  married  men ;  for 
they  at  the  first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat"  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  stood  by,  and  said,  "  Why,  there 
is  no  beast,  that  if  you  take  him  from  the  com- 
mon, and  put  him  into  the  several,  but  he  will 
wax  fat" 

373.  Diogenes  seeing  one,  that  was  a  bastard, 
casting  stones  among  the  people,  bade  him  take 
heed  he  hit  not  his  father. 

373.  Dr.  Laud  said,  "  that  some  hypocrites 
and  seeming  mortified  men,  that  held  down  their 
heads  like  bulrushes,  were  like  the  little  images 
that  they  place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  vaults 
of  churches,  that  look  as  if  they  held  up  the 
church,  but  are  but  puppets." 

374.  It  was  said  among  some  of  the  grave  pre- 
lates of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  the  school- 
divines  bore  the  sway ;  that  the  schoolmen  were 
like  the  astronomers,  who,  to  save  the  ph»no- 
mena,  framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics  aiid  epi- 
cyoles,  and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  though  oo 
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<«oeii  things  wma :  so  lliey,  to  stTe  the  praetiee 
<rf  the  chnieh,  had  deTised  a  number  of  strange 
positions. 

376.  It  was  also  said  b  j  many  concerning  the 
«anons  of  that  eoancil,  ^That  we  are  beholden  to 
Aristotle  for  many  articles  of  our  fdth/' 

276.  The  Lo.  Henry  Howard,  being  lord  priyy- 
seal,  was  asked  by  the  king  openly  at  the  table, 
where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king,  npon 
the  sodden,  «*  My  lord,  haTe  yon  not  a  desire  to 
see  Rome  V*  My  lord  privy-s^  answered,  ^«  Yes, 
indeed,  sir."  The  king  said,  «  And  why  V*  My 
lord  answered,  ^*  Because,  and  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty, it  was  once  the  seat  of  the  greatest  mo- 
narchy, and  the  seminary  of  the  bravest  men  of 
-the  world,  amongst  the  heathen :  and  then  again, 
because  after  it  was  the  see  of  so  many  holy 
bishops  in  the  primitiYe  church,  most  of  them 
martyrs.'*  The  king  would  not  give  it  over,  but 
said,  '^And  for  nothing  elset"  My  lord  an- 
swered, ^'Yes,  and  it  please  your  majesty,  for 
two  things  especially :  the  one  to  see  him,  who, 
they  say,  hath  so  great  a  power  to  forgive  other 
men  their  sins,  to  confess  his  own  sins  upon  his 
knees  before  a  chaplain  or  priest;  and  the  other 
to  hear  Antichrist  say  his  creed.'* 

877.  There  was  a  nobleman  said  of  a  great 
counsellor,  ••  that  he  would  have  made  the  worst 
farrier  in  tiie  wwld ;  for  lie  never  shod  horse  but 
he  cloyed  him :  so  he  never  commended  any  man 
to  tiie  king  for  service,  or  upon  occasion  of  suit. 


or  oAerwise,  but  that  he  woald  come  in,  in  th» 
end  with  a  but,  and  drive  in  a  nail  to  his  disad- 
vantage.'* 

5S78.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  west  conntryt 
that  gave  great  entertainment  at  her  house  to  most 
of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabout,  and  amongst 
others  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady, 
though  otherwise  a  stately  dame,  was  a  notable 
good  housewife;  and  in  the  morning  betimes  she 
called  to  one  of  her  maids  that  looked  to  the 
swine,  and  asked,  •<  Is  the  piggy  served  !*'  8ir 
Walter  Raleigh's  chamber  was  fast  by  the  lady*s, 
80  as  he  heard  her.  A  little  before  dinner,  the  lady 
came  down  in  great  state  into  the  great  chambert 
which  was  full  of  gentlemen :  and  as  soon  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  set  eye  upon  her,  «*  Madam,'* 
saith  he,  ('Is  the  piggy  served  1"  The  lady  an- 
swered, «« You  best  know  whether  you  have  had 
your  breakfast." 

279.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and 
a  friend  of  his  said  to  him,  <*  Surely,  you  are  in 
danger ;  I  pray  send  for  a  physician."  But  the 
sick  man  answered,  » It  is  no  matter,  for  if  I  die, 
I  will  die  at  leisure." 

280.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that 
divers  of  other  sects  of  philosophers  Hid  after  torn 
Epicureans ;  but  there  was  never  any  Epicureans 
that  turned  to  any  other  sect.  Whereupon  p, 
philosopher  that  was  of  another  sect  said,  ^The 
reason  was  plain ;  for  that  cocks  may  be  made 
capons,,  but  capons  could  never  be  made  cocks*** 


CERTAIN  APOPHTHEGMS 
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LORD  BACON'S. 


tlBST    PVBLISBBD    IB     THB    *<  B  AO  O  VI A  VA.** 


I.  Plutarch  said  well,  <«It  is  otherwise  in  a 
commonwealth  of  men  than  of  bees :  the  hive  of 
a  city  or  kingdom  is  in  best  condition  when  there 
18  least  of  noise  or  bnz  in  it." 

3.  The  same  Plutarch  said  of  men  of  weak 
abilities  set  in  great  place,  ««That  they  were  like 
little  statues  set  on  great  bases,  made  to  appear 
the  less  by  their  advancement." 

3.  He  said  again,  ««Good  fkme  is  like  fire. 
When  you  have  kindled  it,  you  may  easily  pre- 
flerve  it;  but  if  once  you  extinguish  it,  you  will 
Dot  easily  kindle  it  again ;  at  least,  not  make  it 
l»om  as  bright  as  it  did." 

i.  The  answer  of  Apollonios  to  Vespasian  is 


fall  of  excellent*  instruction:  Vespasian  asked 
him,  "  What  was  Nero's  overthrow  t"  He  an- 
swered, ''Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp 
well ;  but  in  government  sometimes  he  used  to 
wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them 
down  too  low."  And  certain  it  is,  that  nothing 
destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  tho  unequal  and 
untimely  interchange  of  power  pressed  too  far« 
and  relaxed  too  much. 

5.  Queen  Elizabeth,  seeing  Sir  Edward  — » 
in  her  garden,  looked  out  at  her  window,  and 
asked  him  in  Italian,  «^  What  does  a  man  think 
of  when  he  thinks  of  nothing!"    Sir  Edward, 

*  Thla  apophtlMfiB  Is  mlM  (band  ia  hto  Ems/  of  Bn^tre. 
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-who  had  not  had  the  effect  of  some  of  the  queen's 
grants  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped  and  desired, 
paused  a  Uttle ;  and  then  made  answer,  ^  Madam, 
he  thinks  of  a  woman's  promise."  The  queen 
shrank  in  her  head ;  but  was  heard  to  say,  *«  Well, 
Sir  Edward,  I  must  not  confute  you."  Anger 
makes  dull  men  witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

6.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclesiastical  or 
ciril,  was  to  be  made,  the  queen  would  inquire 
after  the  piety,  integrity,  learning  of  the  man. 
And  when  she  was  satisfied  in  these  qualifica- 
tions, she  would  consider  of  his  personage.  And 
upon  such  an  occasion  she  pleased  once  to  say  to 
me,  "Bacon,  how  can  the  magbtrate  maintain 
his  authority  when  the  man  is  despised  1" 

7.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from 
Temple-bar  along  Fleet-street,  the  lawyers  were 
ranked  on  one  side,  and  the  companies  of  the 
city  on  the  other ;  said  Master  Bacon  to  a  lawyer 
that  stood  next  him,  «*  Do  but  observe  the  courtiers ; 
if  they  bow  first  to  ^e  citizens,  they  are  in  debt ; 
if  first  to  us,  they  are  in  law." 

8.  King  James  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest 
with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London 
to  their  country  houses.  And  sometimes  he 
would  say  thus  to  them,  "  Grentlemen,  at  London 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  no- 
thing ;  but  in  your  country  villages  you  are  like 
ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great  things." 

9.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who 
was  judged  no  advancer  of  the  king's  matters,  the 
king  said  to  his  solicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his 
kinsman,  "  Now  tell  me  truly,  what  say  you  of 
your  cousin  that  is  gone  ?"  Mr.  Bacon  answer- 
ed, ««  Sir,  since  your  majesty  doth  charge  me,  I'll 
e'en  deal  plainly  with  you,  and  give  you  such  a 
character  of  him,  as  if  I  were  to  write  his  story. 
I  do  think  he  was  no  fit  counsellor  to  make  your 
affairs  better :  but  yet  he  was  fit  to  have  kept 
them  from  growing  worse."  The  king  said, 
•«  On  my  so'l,  man,  in  the  first  thou  apeakest  like 
a  trae  man,  and  in  the  latter  like  a  kinsman." 

10.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great 
judgment,  so  he  was  a  prince  of  marvellous  plea- 
sant humour ;  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind 
two  instances  of  it.  As  he  was  going  through 
Lusen,  by  Greenwich,  he  asked  what  town  it 
was  t  They  said,  Lusen.  He  asked  a  good 
while  after,  «•  What  town  is  this  we  are  now  in  t" 
They  said  still,  'twas  Lusen.  <•  On  my  so'l,"  said 
the  king,  «<I  will  be  king  of  Lusen." 

11.  In  some  other  of  his  progresses,  he  asked 
how  far  it  was  to  a  town  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten. They  said,  "  Six  miles."  Half  an  hour 
after,  he  asked  again.  One  said, «« Six  miles  and 
an  half."  The  king  alighted  out  of  his  coach, 
and  cr^t  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse. 
And  when  some  asked  his  majesty  what  he  meant  1 
«<4  must  stalk,"  said  he,  "  for  yonder  town  is 
shy,  and  flies  me." 

13.  Count  Gimdomar  sent  a  compliment  to  my 


Lord  St  Albans,  wishing  him  a  good  Blaster.  My 
lord  thanked  the  messenger,  and  said,  *«  He  could 
not  at  present  requite  the  count  better  than  in  re- 
turning him  the  like ;  that  he  wished  his  lordship 
a  good  passover." 

13.  My  Lord  Chancellor  Elsmere,  when  he 
had  read  a  petition  which  he  disliked,  would  say, 
<•  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  1" 
And  the  party  answering, «« Yes ;"  he  would  say 
further,  "Well,  so  you  shall :  nay,  you  shall 
have  both  my  hands  to  it."  And  so  would,  with 
both  his  hands,  tear  it  in  pieces. 

14.  I  knew  a  wise  man,*  that  had  it  for  a  by- 
word, when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
"Stay  a  little  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
sooner." 

15.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say  of  an 
angry  man  who  suppressed  his  passion,  "That 
he  thought  worse  than  he  spake ;"  and  of  an  angry 
man  that  would  chide,  "  That  he  spoke  worse 
than  he  thought." 

16.  He  was  wont  also  to  say,  "  That  power  in 
an  ill  man  was  like  the  power  of  a  black  witch  f 
he  could  do  hurt  but  no  good  with  it"  And  he 
would  add,  "  That  the  magicians  could  turn  water 
into  blood,  but  could  not  turn  the  blood  again  to 
water." 

17.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Cook,  in  the  exchequer, 
gave  high  words  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  stood 
much  upon  his  higher  place :  Sir  Francis  said  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Attorney,  the  less  you  speak  of  your 
own  greatness,  the  more  I  shall  think  of  it ;  and 
the  more,  the  less." 

18.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  coming  into  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  garden,  where  there  were  a  great  num> 
her  of  ancient  statues  of  naked  men  and  women, 
made  a  stand,  and,  as  astonished,  cried  out, "  The 
resurrection." 

19.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for 
moderate  counsels,  when  one  was  speaking  of 
such  a  reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
would  in  effect  make  it  no  church  ;  said  thus  to 
him,  "  Sir,  the  subject  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of 
England  ;  and  if  there  be  a  speck  or  two  in  the 
eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them  off,  but  he 
were  a  strange  oculist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye." 

30.  The  same  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to 
say;  "That  those  ^ho  left  useful  studies  for 
useless  scholastic  speculations,  were  like  the 
Olympic  gamesters,  who  abstained  from  necessary 
labours,  that  they  might  be  fit  fox  such  as  were 
not  so." 

31.  He  likewisiB  often  used  this  comparison  :f 
"  The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  to  pis- 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The 
rationalists  are  like  to  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out 
of  their  own  bowels.    But  give  me  a  philosophei,^ 

*  Bee  thif  also  in  hit  Btsay  ofDeipatcb. 
f  See  tbe  rabetance  of  thle  in  Nov.  Oif .  ed.  Lofd.  Btlu 
p.  106,  tad  Inur  OogHata  et  Vtoa,  p.  51. 
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who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle  fiMmlty,  gather* 
ing  hem  abroad,  bat  digeeting  that  which  is 
g^ered  by  his  own  Tirtue.'* 

92.  The  Lord  St.  Aiban,  who  was  not  orer 
hasty  to  raise  theories,  but  proceeded  slowly  by 
e3q>eriments,  was  wont  to  say  to  some  philoso- 
:phers,  who  would  not  go  Ms  pace,  «  Gentlemen, 
nature  ia  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  Tery  haste  you 
move  with  will  make  you  lose  your  way.'* 

93.  The  same  lord,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Dutch- 
men, used  to  say,  ^^That  we  could  not  abandon 
them  for  our  safety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit.'* 
And  sometimes  he  would  express  the  same  sense 
on  this  manner;  «»We  hold  the  Belgic  lion  by 
the  ears.** 

94.  The  same  lord,  when  a  gentleman  seemed 
not  much  to  approve  of  his  liberality  to  his  retinue, 
sud  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece ;  if  the  head 


be  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parte  of  the  body  must 
too.** 

95.  The  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  lo  commend  the 
advice  of  the  plain  old  man  at  Buxton,  that  sold 
becoms :  a  proud  lazy  young  fellow  came  to  him 
for  a  besom  upon  trust;  to  whom  the  old  man 
said,  ^*  Friend,  hast  thou  no  money  1  borrow  of 
thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  beUy,  they*ll  ne*er 
ask  thee  again,  I  shall  be  dunning  thee  every  day." 

96.  Solon*  said  well  to  Croesus,  (when  in  os- 
tentation he  showed  him  his  gold,)  •«  Sir,  if  any 
other  come  that  has  better  iron  than  you,  he  will 
be  master  of  all  this  gold." 

97.  Jack  Weeks  said  of  a  great  man,  just  then 
dead,  who  pretended  to  some  religion,  but  was 
none  of  the  best  livers,  »•  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in 
heaven.  Every  man  thinks  as  he  wishes;  but  if 
he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were  known." 


SPURIOUS  APOPHTHEGMS. 


1.  His  majesty  James  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  having  made  unto  his  Parliament  an 
excellent  and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus, 
**  I  have  now  given  you  a  clear  mirror  of  my 
mind;  use  it  therefore  like  a  mirror;  and  take 
heed  how  you  let  it  fall,  or  how  you  soil  it  with 
your  breath.'* 

9.  His  majesty  said  to  his  Parliament  at  another 
time,  finding  there  were  some  causeless  jeabusies 
sown  amongst  them;  ««That  the  king  and  his 
people,  (whereof  the  Parliament  is  the  represen- 
tative body,)  were  as  husband  and  wife;  and 
therefore,  that  of  all  other  things,  jealousy  was 
between  them  most  pernicious." 

3.  His  majesty,  when  he  thought  his  council 
might  note  in  him  some  variety  in  businesses, 
though  indeed  he  remained  constant,  would  say, 
««That  the  sun  many  thnes  shineth  watery;  but 
it  is  not  the  sun  which  causeth  it,  but  some  cloud 
rising  betwixt  us  and  the  sun;  and  when  that  is 
scattered  the  sun  is  as  it  was,  and  comes  to  his 
former  brightness." 

4.  His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  the  book  pf 
the  Cardinal  of  Evereux,  (who  had  in  a  grave 
argument  of  divinity  sprinkled  many  witty  orna- 
ments of  poesy  and  humanity,)  saith;  ««That 
these  flowers  were  like  blue  and  yellow,  and  red 
flowers  in  the  com,  which  make  a  pleasant  show 
to  those  that  look  on,  but  they  hurt  the  com." 

5.  Sir  Edward  Cook,  being  vehement  against 
the  two  provincial  councils  of  Wales  and  the 
Nortii,  said  to  the  king;  "There  was  nothing 
there  but  a  kind  of  con^ion  and  botch  potch  of 


justice;  one  while  they  were  a  Star  Chamber, 
another  while  a  King's  Bench,  another  a  common 
place,  another  a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner." His  majesty  answered,  "Why,  Sir 
Ekiward  Cook,  they  be  like  houses  in  progrefs, 
where  I  have  not  nor  can  have  such  distinct 
rooms  of  state  as  I  have  here  at  Whitehall  or  at 
Hampton  Court." 

6.  The  commissioners  of  ^e  treasure  moved 
the  king  for  the  relief  of  his  estate,  to  disaflforest 
some  forests  of  his,  explaining  themselves  of 
such  forests  as  lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any 
of  the  king's  houses,  nor  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gress, whereof  he  should  never  have  use  nor  plea- 
sure. "Why,"  saith  the  king,  "do  you  think 
that  Solomon  had  use  and  pleasure  of  all  his  three 
hundred  concubines." 

7.  His  majesty,  when  the  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  presented  unto  him  the 
instrument  of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  merry  with  them ;  and  amongst  other  pleasant 
speeches  showed  unto  them  the  Laird  of  Law- 
riston,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  the  tallest  and 
greatest  man  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  said, 
"  Well,  now  we  are  all  one,  yet  none  of  you  will 
say  but  here  is  one  Scotchman  greater  dian  any  i 
Englishman ;"  which  was  an  ambiguous  speech ;  ' 
but  it  was  thought  he  meant  it  of  himself. 

8.  His  majesty  would  say  to  the  Lords  of  his 
Council,  when  they  sat  upon  any  great  matter, 
and  came  firom  council  in  to  him,  "  Well,  you 
have  set,  but  what  have  you  hatcht!" 

*  Sm  thto  in  hit  BMsy  of  tlw  Tme  OreaOMtf  of  KlofdoiM 
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9.  Qseon  Eliubetli  was  importmed  modi  by 
my  Lord  of  Essex  to  supply  divers  great  ofl&oes 
that  had  been  long  void;  the  queen  answered 
BOthing  to  the  matter,  bat  rose  up  on  the  sadden, 
and  said,  »«I  am  sere  my  office  will  not  be  long 
Toid."  And  yet  at  that  time  there  was  much 
speech  of  troubles  and  divisions  about  the  crown 
to  be  after  her  decease:  bat  they  all  vanished,  and 
King  James  came  in  in  a  profound  peace. 

10.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  so 
punctual  of  his  word  after  it  was  once  passed, 
that  they  called  him  the  King  of  the  Faith. 

11.  The  said  King  Henry  the  Fourth  vras 
moved  by  his.  Parliament  to  a  war  against  the 
Protestants:  he  answered,  ««Yes,  I  mean  it;  I 
will  make  every  one  of  you  captains ;  you  shall 
have  companies  assigned  you.*'  The  Parliament 
observing  whereunto  his  speech  tended,  gave 
over,  and  deserted  his  motion. 

13.  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  Lord  of 
Essex  was  first  in  trouble,  and  that  he  and  those 
that  dealt  for  him  would  talk  much  of  my  lord's 
friends  and  of  his  enemies,  answered  to  one  of 
them,  ^  I  will  tell  you,  I  know  but  one  friend  and 
one  enemy  my  lord  hath;  and  that  one  friend  is 
the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  is  himself." 

13.  The  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
was  asked  his  opinion  by  my  Lord  of  Ijcicester, 
concerning  two  persons  whom  the  queen  seemed 
to  think  well  of:  ^  By  my  troth,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  M  the  one  is  a  grave  counsellor,  the  other  is  a 
proper  young  man;  and  so  he  will  be  as  long  as 
he  lives." 

14.  My  Lord  of  Liecester,  favourite  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  making  a  large  chase  about  Corn- 
bary  Park,  meaning  to  enclose  it  with  posts  and 
rails,  and  one  day  was  casting  up  his  charge  what 
it  would  come  to ;  Mr.  Goldingham,  a  free-spoken 
man,  stood  by,  and  said  to  my  lord ;  «« Methinks 
your  lordship  goeth  not  the  cheapest  way  to  work." 
"  Why,  Goldingham  1"  said  my  lord.  "  Marry, 
my  lord,"  said  Goldingham,  "count  you  but  upon 
the  posts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing." 

15.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge 
for  the  northern  circuit,  and  having  brought  his 
trials  that  came  before  him  to  such  a  pass,  as  the 
passing  of  sentence  on  malefactors,  he  was  by 
one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  importuned  for  to 
save  his  life,  which  when  nothing  that  he  had 
said  4id  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on 
the  account  of  kindred.  "Pr'ythee,"  said  my 
lord  judge,  "how  came  that  in?"  "Why,  if  it 
please  you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and 
mine  is  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  hog  and  bacon  have 
been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated." "  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  "  you 
and  I  cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be  hanged ; 
for  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." 

16.  Two  scholars  and  a  countryman  travelling 
upon  the  road,  one  night  lodged  all  in  one  inn  and 
supped  together,  where  the  scholars  thought  to 


hvn  pit  mtridt  upon  the  countryman,  which  y 
thus:  the  scholars  appointed  for  sapper  two 
pigeons  and  a  fat  capon,  which  being  ready  was 
brought  up,  and  they  having  sat  down,  the  one 
scholar  took  op  one  pigeon,  the  other  scholar  took 
the  other  pigeon,  thinking  thereby  that  the  coun- 
tryman should  have  sat  still  until  that  they  were 
ready  for  the  carving  of  the  capon,  which  he  per- 
ceiving, took  the  capon  and  laid  it  on  his  trenchert 
and  thus  said,  "  Daintily  contrived,  every  one  a 
bird." 

17.  A  roan  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  she 
towards  morning  pretended  herself  to  be  ill  at 
«ase,  desiring  to  lie  on  her  husband's  side ;  so  the 
good  man  to  please  her  came  over  her,  making 
some  short  stay  in  his  passage  over,  where  she- 
had  not  long  lain,  but  desired  to  lie  In  her  old 
place  again.  Quoth  he, "  How  can  it  be  efibcted  t** 
She  answered,  "  Come  over  me  again."  "  I  had 
rather,"  said  he,  "  go  a  mile  and  a  half  about." 

18.  A  thief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  steal- 
ing a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged  many  things  in 
his  own  behalf,  and  at  last  nothing  availing,  he 
told  the  bench  the  mare  rather  stole  him  than  he 
the  mare,  which  in  brief  he  thus  related :  that 
passipg  over  several  grounds  about  his  lawful 
occasions,  he  was  pursued  close  by  a  fierce  mas-- 
tiff  dog,  and  so  was  forced  to  save  himself  by 
leaping  over  a  hedge,  which  being  of  an  agUe 
body  he  effected,  and  in  leaping,  a  mare  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  leaped  upon  her 
back,  who  running  furiously  away  with  him,  h& 
could  not  by  any  means  stop  her  until  he  came 
to  the  next  town,  in  which  town  the  owner  of  the 
mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken  and  here  ar* 
raigned. 

19.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  knowing  his  case  to  be  desperate,  instead  of 
pleading,  he  took  to  himself  the  liberty  of  jesting, 
and  thus^said,  "I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name 
to  seise  and  take  away  that  man  (meaning  the 
judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my 
life  because  of  him." 

30.  A  rough-hewn  seaman  being  brought  beibre 
a  wise  just-ass  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by 
him  sent  away  to  prison :  and  being  somewhat 
refractory  after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomurh  as 
he  would  not  stir  a  foot  from  the  place  he  stood, 
saying,  "  It  were  better  to  stand  where  he  was 
than  go  to  a  worse  place."  The  justice  thereupon^ 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  learning,  took  him  by 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "Thou  shalt  go  <Nogus 
vogras,"'  instead  of  "  Nolens  volens." 

21.  A  debauched  seaman  being  brought  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  account  of  swear- 
ing, was  by  the  justice  commanded  to  deposit 
his  fine  in  that  behalf  provided,  which  was  two 
8  lillings,  he  thereupon,  plucking  out  of  his  prcket 
a  half-crown,  asked  tho  justice  what  was  the  rate 
he  was  to  pay  for  cursing ;  the  justice  told  him 
sixpence ;  quoth  he,  then, "  A  pox  take  yon  all  for 
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t  eompanj  of  knaTes  and  fools,  and  thwa'a  hdl^ 
srcrown  for  you,  I  win  ne?er  stand  changing  of 
money.'* 

92.  A  wkty  rogne  coming  into  a  laoe  shop« 
said  he  had  occasion  for  some  kce,  choice  whereof 
being  showed  him,  he  at  last  pitched  upon  one 
pattern,  and  asked  them  how  much  they  would 
have  for  so  much  as  would  reach  from  ear  to  ear, 
for  so  much  he  had  occasion  for ;  they  told  him 
for  so  mach :  so  some  few  words  passing  between 
themt  he  at  last  agreed,  and  told  down  bis  money 
for  it,  and  began  to  measure  on  hb  own  head, 
thus  saying, «« One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other  is 
nailed  to  the  pillory  in  Bristol,  and  I  iear  you 
have  not  so  much  of  this  lace  by  you  at  present 
as  will  perfect  my  bargain ;  therefore  this  piece 
(^  lace  shall  suffice  at  present  in  part  of  payment, 
and  provide  the  rest  with  all  expedition." 

23.  A  woman  being  suspected  by  her  husband 
for  dishonesty,  ^nd  being  by  him  at  last  pressed 
Tery  hard  about  it,  made  him  quick  answer  with 
many  protestatbns,  «<That  she  knew  no  more  of 
what  he  said  than  the  man  in  the  moon  :'*  Now 
the  captain  of  the  ship  called  ^The  Moon*'  was 
the  yery  man  she  so  much  loved. 

24.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought 
before  the  chamberlain  by  his  master,  for  the  sin 
of  incontinency,  even  with  his  own  mistress ;  the 
chamberlain  thereupon  gave  him  many  Christian 
exhortations,  and  at  last  he  mentioned  and  pressed 
the  chastity  of  Joseph  when  his  mistress  tempted 
h|m  with  the  like  crime  of  incontinency.    ^  Ay, 


sir,"  said  the  appisntioe,  ««bot  if  Joseph's  mi»» 
tress  had  been  as  handsome  as  mine  is,  he  could 
not  have  forborne." 

25.  When  my  Lord  President  of  the  Counoil 
was  newly  advanced  to  the  Great  Seal,  Gondomar 
came  to  visit  him;  my  lord  said,  **That  he  waS 
to  thank  God  and  the  king  for  that  honour;  but 
yet,  so  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burden,  he  could 
very  willingly  forbear  the  honour.  And  that  h» 
formerly  had  a  desire,  and  the  same  continued 
with  him  stil),  to  lead  a  private  life."  Gondomar 
answered  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale, «« Of  an 
old  rat  that  would  needs  leave  the  worid:  and 
acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  would  retire 
into  his  hole,  and  spend  his  days  solitarily ;  and 
would  enjoj  no  more  comfort:  and  commanded 
them,  upon  his  high  displeasure,  not  to  offer  to 
come  in  unto  him.  They  forbore  two  or  three 
days ;  at  last,  one  that  was  more  hardy  than  the 
rest,  incited  some  of  his  fellows  to  go  in  with 
him,  and  he  would  venture  to  see  how  his  father 
did ;  for  he  might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and 
found  the  old  rat  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
Parmesan  cheese."  So  he  applied  the  fable  after 
his  witty  manner. 

26.  Mr.  Houland,  in  ccmference  with  a  yonng 
student,  arguing  a  case,  happened  to  say,  ^I 
would  ask  you  but  this  question."  The  student 
presently  interrupted  him  to  give  him  an  answer. 
Whereunto  Mr.  Houland  gravely  said;  ''Nay, 
though  I  ask  you  a  question,  yet  I  did  not  mean 
you  should  answer  me,  I  mean  to  answer  myself.'* 
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1.  **Albator,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto 

est  nequior.'* 
A  gamester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his 
art,  the  worse  man  he  is. 

2.  "Arcnm/inlensiofrangit;  ammum,remis8io." 
Much  bending  breaks  the  bow ;  much  unbend- 
ing, the  mind. 

*  Tenl«>n*a  Baconlaaa,  pa^  OOi 


3.  "Bis  Tincit,  qui  se  vincitin  yictoria." 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  victory  over- 
comes himself. 

4.  ''  Cum  vitia  prosint,  peccat,  qui  recte  facit." 
If  vices  were  upon  the  whole  matter  profit- 
able, the  virtuous  man  would  be  the  sinner. 

5.  **  Bene  dormit,  qui  non  sentit  quod  male  <ior- 

miaU" 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES. 


e. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


He  sleeps  well,  who  feds  not  that  he  sleeps 

m. 

«<  Deliberare  atilia,  mora  est  tatissima.** 
To  deliberate  about  osefol  things  is  the  safest 

delay. 
(^  Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  ha- 

bet." 
The  flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can 

swell  no  higher. 
«( Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor.^' 
Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 
«<  Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est." 
Even  in  desire,  swiftness  itself  is  delaj. 
^*  Etiam  capillus  unus  habet  nmbram  snam." 
The  smallest  hair  casts  a  shadow. 
'^Fidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  senrat  in  reli- 


quum 


i»» 


He  that  has  lost  his  faith,  what  has  he  left  to 

live  on? 
«  Formosa  facies  muta  comnlendatio  est.'* 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  silent  commendation. 
«<  Fortuna  nimium  quem  fovet,  stultum  flBMiit.** 
Fortune  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  she  makes 

her  darling. 
«*  Fortuna  obesse  nuUi  contents  est  semel." 
Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill 

turn. 
«•  Facit  gratum  fortuna,  quam  nemoyidet." 
The  fortune  which  nobody  sees,  makes  a  man 

happy  and  unenvied. 
«« Heu !  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  ledi,  de  quo 

non  possis  queri.'' 
O!  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by 

such  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in  rain  to  com- 
plain. 
"  Homo  toties  moritur  quoties  amittit  sues." 
A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 
M  Heredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est." 
The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  vi- 
zard. 
<«Jucundum  nihil  est,  nisi  quod  reficit  va- 

rietas." 
Nothing  is  pleasant,  to  which  variety  does  not 

give  a  relish. 
« Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  potest" 
He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  courageous 

or  happy. 
<«  In  malis  sperare  bonum,  nisi  innocens,  nemo 

potest." 
None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill 

circumstances. 


33.  "  In  vindicando,  criminosa  est  celentas.** 
In  taking  revenge,  the  very  haste  we  make  is 
criminal. 

33.  *<  In  calamitoso  risus  etiam  injuria  est." 
When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laugh 

we  offend. 

34.  <<  Improbe  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  itenun  nau- 

fragium  facit.^' 
He  aocuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makea 
shipwreck  a  second  time. 

35.  t*  Multis  minatur,  qui  uni  fsM^it  injuriam." 
He  that  injures  one,  threatens  an  hundred. 

36.  «« Mora  omnis  ingrata  est,  sed  fecit  sapien- 

tiam." 
All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  wise 
without  it. 

37.  *(  Mori  est  felicis  antequam  mortem  invocet" 
Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death  to 

take  him  away. 

38.  «( Malus  ubi  bonum  se  simulat,  tunc  est  pea- 

simus." 
An  ill  man  is  always  ill ;  but  he  is  then  worst 
of  all  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint. 

39.  «<  Magno  cum  periculo  custoditur,  quod  mul- 

tis placet." 
Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  that  secure, 
which  pleases  everybody. 

30.  "  Male  vivunt  qui  se  semper  victuros  putant." 
They  think  ill,  who  think  of  living  idways. 

31.  «( Male  secum  agit  sger,  modicum  qui  hsre- 

dem  facit." 
That  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself,  who  makes 

his  physician  his  heir. 
33.  «*  Multos  timere  debet,  quem  multi  timent." 
He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  himself 

to  fear  many. 

33.  <«  Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qua  nil  possis 

queri." 
There  is  no  fortune  so  good  but  it  bates  an 
ace. 

34.  '^Pars  beneficii  est,  quod   petitor  si  bene 

neges." 
It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  genteely 
what  is  asked  of  you. 

35.  «»Timidus  vocat  se  cautem,  parcum  sordi- 

dus." 
The  coward  calls  himself  a  wary  man  ;  and 
the  miser  says  he  b  frugal. 

36.  M  O  vita!  misero  longa,  felici  brevis." 

0  life!  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  misery ;  and 
to  him  that  is  happy,  a  moment 
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A  COLLECTION  OP  SENTENCES 


OUT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON.* 


I.  It  is  a  strange  desiro  whieh  men  haye^  to 
'Seek  power,  and  lose  liberty. 

3.  Children  increase  the  cares  of  life ;  but  they 
mitigate  the  remembrance  of  death. 

3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature; 
and  a  mixtore  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it. 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  ex- 
tinguishethenyy. 

5.  Schism  in  the  spiritual  body  of  the  church 
is  a  greater  scandal  than  a  corruption  in  manners : 
as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the 
more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law 
to  weed  it  out. 

7.  He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  persons  live  and  die  like  witches : 
their  life  is  mischievous,  and  their  end  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

9.  It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good  things  which 
belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  good 
things  which  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  softly. 

II.  If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  dis- 
covery :  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more 
open. 

1 9.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  chil- 
dren, not  so  your  purse. 

13.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious 
towards  new  men  when  they  rise :  for  the  dis- 
tance is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye, 
that  when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves 
go  back. 

14.  That  envy  is  most  malignant  which  is  like 
Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother,  because  his  sacri- 
fice was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  nobody 
but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient  of 
privateness,  even  in  age,  which  requires  the  sha- 
dow :  like  old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting 
at  their  street  door,  though  there  they  offer  age  to 
scorn. 

16.  In  evil,  the  best  condition  is,  not  to  will : 
the  next  not  to  can. 

•  BaconJut,  pBgs  flS. 
Vol.  I.— 17 


17.  In  great  place  ask  counsel  of  both  times :  of 
the  ancient  time,  what  is  best ;  and  of  the  latter 
tune,  what  is  fittest. 

18.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently 
to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  vir- 
tue in  ambition  is  violent ;  in  au^ority,  settled  and 
calm. 

19.  Boldness  in  civil  business  is  like  pronun- 
ciation in  the  orator  of  Demosthenes :  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing. 

30.  Boldness  is  blind :  wherefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  but  good  in  execution.  For  in  counsel 
it  is  good  to  see  dangers :  in  executiournot  to  see 
them,  except  they  be  very  great. 

21.  Without  good  nature,  man  is  but  a  better 
kind  of  vermin. 

22»  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince 
atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it. 

^3.  The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites, 
who  are  always  handling  holy  things,  but  without 
feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized  in 
the  end. 

24.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people. 
And  in  all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  superstitions,  care  would  be 
had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  be 
not  taken  away  with  the  bad :  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

26.  He  that  goeUi  into  a  country  before  he  hadi 
some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school, 
and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind,  and  yet  it  is 
commonly  the  case  of  kings,  to  have  few  things  to 
desire,  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king 
more  absolute  but  less  safe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  effect, 
comprehended  in  these  remembrances :  remember 
thou  art  a  man ;  remember  thou  art  God*s  vice- 
gerent :  the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other 
their  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agi- 
tation :  if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves 
of  fortune. 

31.  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor  is, 
rather  to  be  skilled  in  his  master's  business  than 
his  nature ;  for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and 
not  to  feed  his  humour. 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  SENTENCES; 


39.  PriTate  opmion  it  mors  fiee,  but  opim<Hi 
before  others  U  nunre  rererend. 

33.  Fortune  it  like  a  market,  where  many  tunes 
if  yon  stay  a  little  the  price  will  fidl. 

34.  Fortune  sometiiiMS  toraeththB  handle  of  the 
botde,  which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and 
after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grasp. 

35.  Generidly  i$is  geo4  to  eenmlt  the  befia* 
ning  of  all  great  actions  to  Aigus  with  an  hun- 
dred eyes;  and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briaieus  with 
an  hundred  hands;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to 
speed. 

86.  Umps  is  gssaA  dMSMino8.betvizt  a  oinning 
nan  and  a  wise  m^a.  There  be  that  can  pAok 
the  cards,  who  yet  cannot  pky  well ;  they  aie 
food  in  eanFtasos  sad  lustionsy  and  yet  oiherviee 


8T.  EzlMms  setf^orem  will  set  a  man^s  hwse 
on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs. 

36.  New  things,  like  stnagem,  aie  more  ad- 
mirad  and  less  fiiTonred. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  ittoovatioBS, 
weuld  follow  the  eiampk  oi  time  itself^  which 
indeed  innoTsteth  gvsatly,  but  quietly,  and  1^  de- 
giees  seaioe  to  be  peroeiyed. 

40.  They  that  revennoe  toomndi  old  time,  are 
but  a  soom  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  baTebeennoCed 
to  be  of  small  despatdi.  ^  Mi  ^enga  la  muorte 
de  Spagna;"  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  fot 
then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  a  oomipg. 

49.  You  had  better  take  for  business  a  man 
aomewhat  absurd,  than  oTer-foimal. 

43.  Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open 
thMr  griefr,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  itself  impcnrteth  not  much  in  ar^ 
mies,  where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for, 
as  Virgil  says,  it  nerer  troubles  a  wolf  how  many 
the  sheep  be. 

45.  Let  states  tiiat  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed 
how  their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  hst. 
In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  stadles  too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but 
shrubs  and  bushes. 

46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but 
a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and 
serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Suspicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats 
among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight. 

48.  Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once 
suspected,  will  never  be  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between 
saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a 
satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others. afraid  of  his 
wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory. 

50.  Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

51.  Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their 
riches  nor  their  strength ;  of  the  former  they  be- 
lieve greater  things  than  they  should,  and  of  the 
latter  much  less.  And  from  hence  certain  fatal 
pillars  have  bounded  the  progress  of  learning. 


69.  Riches  ars  the  baggage  of  virtue;  thejr 
cannot  be  spared,  wa  left  behind,  but  th^  hu^ 
der  the  mareh. 

63.  Great  riches  have  sold  more  men  thaik- 
e)per  tfaey  have  boQ|hi  ovt. 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  sometimee  they  fly 
away  of  themselves,  and  sometimee  they  must  be- 
set tying  to  bring  i|i  mpna. 

55.  He  that  defers  his  charity  till  he  is  dead,  is,, 
if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly,  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  dian  of  his  own. 

56.  Ambition  is  like  choler ;  if  it  can  move,  it 
makes  men  active;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  beoomea 
adust,  and  makes  me)»  mietanfibdy. 

67*  Td  take  a  aeMiar  without  ambitiftPt  U  ^ 
pull  offhisspuis* 

66.  SoMs  ambitimi  nm^  peep  ap  tliiws  to 
piiaoeii  in  mattfifs  of  daa^per  and  envy.  For  in> 
man  will  take  saah  per^  aaeapt  he  be  like  tiM 
seeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  b^caaat  hir 
cannot  sea  abov^  Urn. 

59.  Princes  and  states  should  choose  suab  bm^ 
niaiers  as  are  moos  se^aibla  of  duty  than  riaiag ; 
and  ahoold  diaoeoi  a  \wmj  nataia  fropn  a  willing 


60.  Aman'aaatureruaseith^  tohertia  <»weeda; 
tharefoDs  let  him  seaaoaably  water  the  om^  and 
deatroy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  aharply  and  afttentivaly*  ha 
shall  aee  fortune ;  for  thouc^  she  be  blind,  she  is 
not  invisible. 

69.  Usury  bringeth  the  tiaaanre  of  a  realm  or 
state  into  a  few  hands :  for  the  usurer  being  aft 
certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties ;  at  the  en4 
of  the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

63.  Beauty  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  rather 
dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect.  Tlia 
beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit;  and  stady,  for  the  most  part,  rather  beha- 
viour than  virtue. 

64.  The  beat  part  of  beauty  ia  ^at  whioh  a 
picture  cannot  express. 

65.  HewhobnUdsaMrhouseuponaiifllaeat, 
commits  himself  to  prison, 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must 
either  know  bis  nature  and  finshion,  and  so  lead 
him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ;  or  his 
weaknesses  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him  i 
or  those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern 


67.  Costly  ibllowers  (among  whom  we  aaay 
reckon  those  who  are  importunate  in  suite)  are 
not  to  be  liked ;  lest,  while  a  man  maketh  his 
train  longer,  he  maketh  his  wings  shorter. 

68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things 
light  and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  wei^ty 
and  solid. 

69.  Seneca  saith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain, 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  which  it  falls. 

70.  Excasations,  cessions,  modeety  itself  well 
governed,  are  but  arte  of  ostentetion. 
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71.  High  trawoB  it  not  wriltaD  in  lee,  tet 
iAm^  bodywItatuUi^tiie  vafmmiam  ttuNOA 
foawaj. 

78.  The  bast  goffammflnta  aia  alwvfa  ai^Jaet 
to  ha  like  ^  ftkaslefyalala,  whMMn  aray  kiala 


or  grain  ia  ean,  which  in  a  fMar  atona  ia  Mf«r 
poreaii^ad* 

73.  Hollow  ehanh  popiata  aia  Ifln  te  loola 
of  netdea,  which  theaualTca  ating  noi ;  hat  yH 
tlMy  boar  all  the  atfaiging  laavaa. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 

BY  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 


To  deoeife  meii'a  eipeetatioiii  ganefally  ( whidi 
caotd)  aigoetiia  ataid  mind,  andanaipecled  eon- 
•laaoy :  ^ds.  in  mattaiaof  fear,  anger,  aadden  Joy 
or  grief,  and  aU  tfiinga  wtdeh  may  dMbtt  or  altar 
the  auad  in  pahUc  or  sadden  aooidenta,  or  aoohlike. 

It  ia  noecccMy  to  ace  a  atead&at  ooantenanoe, 
not wateringwith  aodon,  as  in  moring  theliead  or 
hand  too  much,  wliidi  ahoweth  a  fontaatioal, 
li^t,  and  fickle  operation  of  the  apirit,  and  eon> 
ceqnently  like  mind  as  geatoie :  only  it  ia  aaf- 
ficient,  with  leiame,  to  nae  a  modeet  aodon  in 
cMier. 

In  all  kinda  of  apeeoh,  either  pleaaant,  grate, 
coTore,  or  ordinary,  it  ia  oonTenient  to  speak 
leiaoi^,  and  radier  drawingly,  dian  haatUy; 
becaose  hasty  speech  oonibunds  the  memory, 
and  oftentimes,  beaidea  nnaeemliness,  drives  a 
man  either  to  a  non-phis  or  nnseemly  stammering, 
harping  upon  that  which  shoold  follow ;  whereas 
a  slow  speedi  confinneth  die  memory,  addeth  a 
eoneeit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  bemdee  a  seem- 
hneaa  of  apeech  and  conntenance.  To  desire  in 
diaconrae  to  hold  all  argumenta,  is  ridicalous, 


wanting traajndgmeBil;fi)r in  aUthhiganoi 
can  be  ezqnidta. 

To  haTa  ooomKmplaoea  to  diaooaraa,  and  t» 
want  Tsriety,  ia  bodi  tedioaa  to  the  hearaia,  and 
ehowa  a  ahallownsaa  ofoonosit:  thoatoa  it  ia 
good  to  vary,  and  aoit  qieeohea  widi  tlM  piessai 
oocaaions ;  and  to  hare  a  moderadon  in  all  ov 
^>eechea,  eapadally  in  Jestnig  of  religion,  sliita, 
great  peraons,  weighty  and  important  baaineaa, 
poverty,  or  any  thing  deaenring  pity. 

A  long  oontinoed  ^leech,  without  a  good 
speedi  of  inleriooadon,  showeth  slowness :  and 
a  good  reply,  withoat  a  good  set  speech,  showeth 
shallowncaa  and  weakness. 

To  use  many  oireamstanoea,  ere  yoa  come  to 
the  matter,  ia  weariaome ;  and  to  nae  none  at  fill, 
ia  bat  blant. 

BashAilneea  ia  a  great  Idnderance  to  a  man, 
bodi  of  uttering  his  ooncdt,  and  nnderatanding 
what  is  propoiwded  nnto  him;  wherefore  it  ia 
good  to  press  himself  forwards  widi  diaoredon, 
both  in  speech,  and  company  of  the  bettor  sort. 
**Uiai  promptof  fkcit." 


AN  ESSAY  ON  DEATH. 
BY  THE   LORD   CHANCELLOR  BACON.t 


1. 1 HATB  often  dKmght  upon  death,  and  I  find  it 
the  leaat  of  all  evils.  All  diat  which  is  past  is 
as  a  dream ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  npon 
time  ooming,  dreama  waking.  So  much  of  oar 
life  as  we  have  discoTcred  is  already  dead ;  and 
all  those  hoars  which  we  share,  even  from  the 
breasto  of  oar  mother,  until  we  letom  to  our 
grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying 
days ;  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  thoee  that 
succeed  are  of  the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily ; 
and  as  others  have  given  place  to  ua,  so  we 
mast  in  die  end  give  way  to  others. 
•  From  the  Kemaiiw. 


d.  Physioians  in  the  name  9£  death  indada 
all  8(Nrrow,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  wliat- 
soeyer  can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievoaa 
or  unwelcome:  but  diese  diinga  are  femiliar 
unto  us,  and  we  suffer  them  every  hour ;  there- 
fore we  die  daily,  and  I  am  older  since  I  af- 
firmed it 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men,  that  fear  to  die; 
for  the  change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  re- 
fuse to  prove  it :  besides  the  expectadon  bringa 
terror,  and  that  exceeds  the  evil.  But  I  do  not 
believe,  diat  any  man  feara  to  be  dead,  but  only 
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tbe  stroke  of  death :  and  80^  are  my  hopes,  that 
if  Heayen  be  pleased,  and  nSture  renew  but  my 
lease  for  twentyH>ne  years  more,  with W  asking 
longer  days,  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge without  mourning  that  I  was  hegotten 
mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  highway,  though 
she  go  per  alta;  this  is  strength  and  the  blood  to 
Tirtue,  to  contemn  things  that  i>e  desired,  and  to 
neglect  that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters, 
though  of  gold  ?  Art  tiiou  drowned  in  security  ? 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  though 
thou  moyest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee, 
and  thy  good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or 
sleeps.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving 
a  true  Mend,  who  cannot  be  counted  within  the 
number  of  moveables,  unto  which  my  heart  doth 
lean.  And  this  dear  freedom  hath  begotten  me 
this  peace,  that  I  mourn  not  for  that  end  which 
must  be,  nor  spend  one  wish  to  have  one  minute 
added  to  the  incertain  date  of  my  years.  It  was 
no  mean  apprehension  of  Lucian,  who  says  of 
Menippus,  that  in  his  travels  through  hell  he 
knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  other  men, 
but  only  by  their  louder  cryings  and  tears :  which 
was  fostered  in  them  through  the  remorseful  me- 
mory of  the  good  days  they  had  seen,  and  the 
fruitful  havings  which  they  so  unwillingly  left 
behind  them:  he  that  was  well  seated,  looked 
back  at  his  portion,  and  was  loath  to  forsake  his 
farm;  and  othen  either  minding  marriages, 
pleasures,  profit,  or  preferment,  desired  to  be  ex< 
cused  from  death's  banquet :  they  had  made  an 
appointment  with  earth,  looking  at  the  blessings, 
not  the  hand  that  enlarged  them,  forgetting  how 
unclothedly  thoy  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked 
ornaments  they  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  were  we  servants  of  the  precept  given, 
and  observers  of  the  heathen's  rule  (<  memento 
mori,"  and  not  become  benighted  with  this  seem- 
ing felicity,  we  should  enjoy  it  as  men  prepared 
to  lose  and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  so 
perishing  a  fortune :  he  that  is  not  slackly  strong, 
as  the  servants  of  pleasure,  how  can  he  be  found 
unready  to  quit  the  veil  and  false  visage  of  his 
perfection  t  The  soul  having  shaken  off  her 
flesh,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself,  and  contemn- 
ing things  that  are  under,  shows  what  finger  hath 
raforced  her;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are  of  the 
same  piece  with  those  of  statesmen,  but  now  and 
then  nature  is  at  a  &ult,  and  this  good  guest  of 
ours  takes  soil  in  an  imperfect  body,  and  so  is 
slackened  from  showing  her  wonders;  like  an 
excellent  musician,  which  cannot  utter  himself 
upon  a  defective  instrument 

6.  But  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my 
course,  touching  at  the  soul,  that  doth  least  hold 
action  with  death,  who  hath  the  surest  property 
in  this  frail  act;  his  style  is  the  end  of  all  flesh, 
and  the  beginning  of  incorruption.  ! 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the 


most  part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  fin» 
ward ;  in  token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life;  whiek 
being  obtained,  sends  men  headlong  into  this 
wretched  theatre,  where  being  arrived,  their  first 
language  is  that  of  mourning.  Nor  in  my  own 
thoughts,  can  I  compare  men  more  fitly  to  any 
thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig<4ree,  whidi,  being 
ripened  to  his  full  height,  is  said  to  decline  his 
branches  down  to  the  earth;  whereof  she  con- 
ceives again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  own 
stock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the 
earth,  first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his 
nourishment  as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death 
he  tends  downwards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his 
mother  the  earth,  where  he  perisheth  not,  but  ex- 
pects a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from 
being,  but  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there 
are  some  men,  I  think,  that  stand  otherwise  per- 
suaded. Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an 
alderman,  to  whose  door  I  never  knew  him  wel- 
come ;  but  he  is  an  importunate  guest,  and  will 
not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  aflirm,  that 
they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not  be 
taken;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is, 
that  they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfnt  their 
flesh,  but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day :  which 
sickly  uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that,  for  the 
most  part  they  step  out  of  this  world  unfurnished 
for  their  general  account,  and  being  all  unpro- 
vided, desire  yet  to  hold  their  gravity,  preparing 
their  souls  to  answer  in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  unagreeable  to 
most  citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intes- 
tate :  this  being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is 
made,  they  think  themselves  nearer  a  grave  than 
before ;  now  they  out  of  the  wisdom  of  thousands 
think  to  scare  destiny  from  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, by  not  making  a  will,  or  to  live  longer  by 
protestation  of  their  unwillingness  to  die.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  well  made  in  this  world,  ac- 
counting their  treasure  by  legions,  as  men  do 
devils,  their  fortune  looks  toward  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and  desire,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  put  the  evil  day  far  off  from  them,  and  to 
adjourn  their  ungrateful  and  killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  men  which  have  bespoken 
death,  or  whose  looks  are  assured  to  entertain  a 
thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burdened  with  grief  and 
irons ;  to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  bound  in 
the  galley;  to  despairful  widows,  pensive  pri- 
soners, and  deposed  kings :  to  them  whose  fortune 
runs  back,  and  whose  spirits  mutiny ;  unto  such 
death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the  grave  a  place  for 
retiredness  and  rest. 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft 
unto  him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  others 
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to  see  his  start  that  tiiey  might  be  led  to  his  place, 
wooing  the  lemorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the 
watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  off  before 
the  hoar. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleftd  messenger  to  a  usurer, 
and  fate  untimely  cuts  their  thr^:  for  it  is 
never  mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of 
war  and  ciyil  tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace 
of  a  dty  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  conmion 
soldiers  sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  per- 
haps such  a  one,  broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys 
abroad,  and  cursing  the  monuments  of  coin  which 
are  in  his  house,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death ; 
and,  being  hasty  of  perdition,  will  perhaps  hang 
himself,  lest  his  throat  should  be  cut ;  provided 
tiiat  he  may  do  it  in  his  study,  surrounded  with 
wealth,  to  which  his  eye  sends  a  &int  and 
languishing  salute,  even  upon  the  turning'  off; 
lemembering  always,  that  he  have  time  and 
liberty  by  writing,  to  depute  himself  as  his  own 
hdr. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  recon- 
ciles him  wonderfully  upon  the  point. 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  of  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those 
that  dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain 
^ory,  and  I  hold  such  to  be  but  feat  boldness, 
and  them  that  dare  commit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet 
for  my  part,  I  think  nature  should  do  me  great 
wrong,  if  I  should  be  so  long  in  dying  as  I  was 
in  being  bom. 

To  speak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  Ibts  of  his 
ovm  patience ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall 
be  in  his  sufferings,  till  the  storm  come ;  the  per- 
fectest  virtue  being  tried  in  action  :  but  I  would, 
out  of  a  care  to  do  the  best  business  well,  ever 
keep  a  guard,  and  stand  upon  keeping  faith  and 
a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would 
die  together,  and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my  body 
once ;  that  is,  1  would  prepare  for  the  messengers 
of  death,  sickness  and  auction,  and  not  wait 
long,  or  be  attempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

^  Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to 


hold  grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  in- 
different. 

But  I  consent  with  Cesar,  that  the  suddenest 
paissage  is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
awakens  our  resolve  and  readiness  to  die,  than  the 
quieted  conscience,  strengthened  with  opinion 
diat  we  shall  be  well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by 
those  that  are  just  and  of  the  feimily  of  virtue ;  the 
opposite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and  makes  even  ^ 
life  unsweet 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame 
deserved  t  Or,  likewise,  who  can  see  worse  days, 
than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerak 
of  his  own  reputation  1 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the 
like  peace  to  all  those  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

13.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that 
death  can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend 
of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him 
is  not  at  home.  Whilst  I  am,  my  ambition  Lb  not 
to  foreflow  the  tide;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my 
interest  of  it,  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would 
wish  nothing  but  what  might  better  my  days, 
nor  desire  any  greater  place  than  in  the  front  of 
good  opinion.  I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance 
of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of  them ;  nor  vrish  to 
die,  but  refer  myself  to  my  hour,  which  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  things  hath  i^pointed  me ;  yet  as 
I  am  frail,  and  suffered  for  the  first  fault,  were 
it  given  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  be  earnest  ts 
see  the  evening  of  my  age  ;  that  extremity  of  it- 
self being  a  disease,  and  a  mere  return  into  infancy ; 
so  that  if  perpetoity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I 
should  think  what  the  Greek  poet  said,  <<  Such  an 
age  is  a  mortal  evil.'*  And  since  I  must  needs  be 
dead,  I  require  it  may  not  be  done  before  mine 
enemies,  that  I  be  not  stript  before  I  be  cold :  but 
before  my  friends.  Thenight  was  even  now;  but 
that  name  is  lost ;  it  is  not  now  late,  but  early. 
Mine  eyes  begin  to  discharge  their  watch,  and 
compound  with  this  fleshly  weakness  for  a  time 
of  perpetual  rest;  and  I  shall  presently  be  as 
happy  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died  the  fint 
hour  I  was  bom. 
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TROWCIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND  HIIMiLN. 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Tte  Advaiioemeiit  of  Leanung  was  published  in  the  year  1605.    It  is  entitled 

TBI 

TVVOO  BOOKES  OP 

Francis  Bacoit, 

Of  tfad  profieience  and  adnanoement  of  Learningt  diuine  and  humane. 

TO  TBI  Kin*. 

At  LoNBoiTy 

*  'f  Printed  for  Henri  Tomesy  and  aie  tq  be  soold  at  his  shop  in  (sriaies  Inne  Gale  in  Holborne.  1606 

It  is  a  small  thin  quarto  of  119  pagies,  somewhat  incorrectly  printed,  the  subjects  being  distinguished 
by  capitals  and  itdics  introduced  into  tiie  text,  with  a  few  marginal  notes  in  LoCin.  The  foUowing 
is  an  exact  specimen : 

M  History  is  Nattrall,  CnriLi,  Ecclksiasticall  &  Literary,  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as 

*  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himselfe  the  general!  state  of 
learning  to  bee  described  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  l^ue  done  the  works  of  nature, 

-  U  the  State  ciuile  and  £«ccleeiastical ;  without  which  the  History  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me,  to  be 
as  the  SUdum  of  Pohfphamm  wi^  his  eye  ent,  that  part  being  wanting,  wbioh  dodi  most  shew  tt» 
spirh,  and  life  of  the  person." 
Of  this  work  he  sent  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  to  the  Sing ;  to  the  uniTorsity  of  Cambridge ;  to  Tri- 

.  nity  College,  Cambridge ;  to  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford ;  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley ;  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton ;  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst :  and  to  Mr.  Matthews.   From 

'  these  letters,  which  are  all  in  existence,  the  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  a  fiiYourable  specimen, 

'Is  annexed: 

<«  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
«<  I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work,  wherein,  as  you  haye  much  commandment  oyer  the 
author,  so  your  lordship  hath  great  interest  in  the  argument :  For  to  speak  without  flattery,  few  haye 

'  like  use  of  lea^ng  or  like  judgment  in  learning,  as  I  haye  obseryed  in  your  lordship.  And  again, 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places  in  the  church  which 
haye  been  in  your  own  gift,  but  also  in  your  commendatory  yote,  no  man  hath  more  constantly  held ; 
let  it  be  giyen  to  the  most  descrying,  detur  digmori  t  And  therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholding 
to  learning  and  learning  beholding  to  you ;  which  maketh  me  presume  with  good  assurance  that 

.  your  lordship  will  accept  well  of  these  my  labours ;  the  rather  because  your  lordship  in  priyate 
speech  hath  often  begun  to  me  in  expressing  your  admiration  of  his  majesty's  learning,  to  whom  I 
haye  dedicated  this  work;  and  whose  yirtne  and  perfection  in  that  kind  did  chiefly  moye  me  to  a 
work  of  this  nature.    And  so  with  signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affection  to  your  lord* 

'••hip,  I  remain.*' 
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«  Some  short  tllne  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  probably  about  the  year  1608,  Sir  Francis^ 
Bacon  was  desirous  that  the  Adyancement  of  Learning  should  be  translated  into  Latin ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Playfer,  the  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge."* 

Upon  the  subject  of  this  application  Archbishop  Tennison  says  in  his  Baconiana : — <'  The  doctor 
was  willing  to  serve  so  excellent  a  person,  and  so  worthy  a  design ;  and,  wi^n  a  while  sent  him  a 
specimen  of  a  latine  translation.  But  men,  generally,  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive  to 
out-doe  themselves.  They  put  a  force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  d^ack  and 
disable  it.  And  so,  it  seems,  it  happened  to  that  worthy  and  elegant  man«  Upon  this  great  occa- 
sion, he  would  be  over-eocurate ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  of  such  superfine  latinity,  that  the  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  encourage  him  to  labour  further  in  that  work,  in  the  penning  of  which,  he  desired  not 
so  much  neat  and  polite,  as  clear,  masculine,  and  apt  expression." 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1630,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  presenting  the  Novum  Organum  to  his  ma-^ 
Jesty,  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  I  hear  my  former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  well  tasted  in 
the  universities  here,  and  the  English  colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argument  sunk  deeper.** 

An  edition,  in  8vo,  was  published  in  1629 ;  and  a  third  edition,  corrected  from  the  original  edition 
of  1605,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1633.  These  are  the  only  editions  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  which  were  published  before  the  year  1636,  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

The  present  edition  is  corrected  from  the  first  edition  of  1605,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  public,  an  Analysis  of  the  whole  work,  with  a  table  of  contents,  is  prefixed. 

t  Thif  appear!  by  the  following  letter,  withoat  any  date  t 

**  Bfa.  Da.  Pmyto, 
**  A  great  desire  will  Uke  a  raiall  oecaiioB  to  hope  and  pot  in  trial  that  which  is  deaired.  It  pleased  yoa  a  good  while 
since,  to  express  unto  me  the  good  liking  which  you  conceived  of  my  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning;  and  that  more 
significantly,  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out  of  courtesie,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then  took  contentment  in  your  appro- 
bation  thereof;  so  I  esteem  and  acknowledge;  not  onely  my  contentment  encreased,  but  ray  labours  advanced,  if  I  might 
obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which  I  desire.  Wherein  before  I  set  down  hi  plain  terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open 
myself,  what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought  and  propounded  to  myself  in  that  work ;  that  you  may  perceive  that  which  I  now 
desire,  to  be  perusant  thereupon.  If  I  do  not  much  err,  for  any  Judgment  that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings  had  need  be 
spoken  with  a  8i  nMnqnamfaUit  isMf  o,  I  have  this  opinion,  that  if  1  had  sought  mine  own  commendation,  it  had  been  a  much 
fitter  course  for  me  to  have  done  as  gardeners  used  to  do,  by  taking  their  seed  and  slips,  and  rearing  them  first  into  plants, 
and  so  uttering  them  in  pots,  when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state.  But  for  as  much  as  my  end  was  Merit  of  the 
Stnte  of  Learning  (to  my  power)  and  not  Glory ;  and  because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other  men's  wits  than  to 
magnifie  mine  own ;  I  was  desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainnees  of  mine  own  life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
]4ants  :  Nay  and  further,  (as  the  proverb  is,)  by  sowing  with  the  basket,  rather  than  with  the  hand :  Wherefore,  since!  have 
onely  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is  the  meanest  office,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  Ar  as  can  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparks  which  can  work  but  upon  matter  pre- 
pared, I  have  the  more  reason  to  wish  that  those  sparks  may  fly  abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find  and  light  upon  those 
minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be  kindled.  And  therefore  the  privateness  of  the  language  considered,  wherein  it  ia 
i^ritten,  excluding  so  many  readers ;  as  on  the  other  side,  the  obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it,  exdudeth 
many  others  ;  I  must  account  it  a  second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated  into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the 
■ense  and  matter.  For  this  purpose  I  could  not  represent  to  myself  any  man  into  whose  hands  I  do  more  earnestly  desire 
that  work  should  All  than  yourself;  for  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know  no  man,  a  greater  master  in  commanding 
words  to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such'  as  your  place  and  pro- 
fession imposeth,  or  such  as  your  own  virtue  may  upon  your  voluntary  election  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before  you  no 
other  perswasions  than  either  the  work  itself  may  affect  yon  with ;  or  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated; 
or  your  particular  inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took  so  mncta  eomfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I  shall  never 
acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in  any  thing  to  the  labours  of  another,  than  in  that  which  shall  assist  it.  Which  youc 
labour,  if  I.  can  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  Mends,  travel,  work,  deed,  requite  unto  you,  I  shall  esteem  myself  so 
■creightly  bound  thereunto,  as  I  shall  be  ever  most  ready  both  to  take  and  seek  oceaaion  of  tliankAilnesa.  So  leaving  it. 
MTtrtlieless,  Miw  Jimkitki,  as  reason  is  to  your  good  lUdng.    I  renain." 
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^  li  mi&M  tbini  immodflnte 

pie «.. 164 

B  teadkfh  men  the  fane  of  eiremuianee$f 
ihtenon  ofeomparimma^aniaUlkeemUiom 
pfappilUakm, 

4.  It  miikM  dMm  inooopatible  bj  dininrfftMId*  of  ez- 
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Let  a  man  look  inio  ike  errore  of  Clement 
the  Seventh^  $o  live&bf  deeeribed  by  Guiedar' 
dbu,  who  oened  trnder  him,  or  mto  the  erron 
of  Cieen,  painted  out  bv  Mi  own  peneilin  hie 
MMke  to  Aitieue,  and  ne  will  Jfyapaee  from 
ow^  irreaobtie,  tM  him  look  mto  tiit  &TOte 
ofPhodon,  and  he  unll  beware  how  hebeob' 
etinate  or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the 
fable  of  Jbeion,  and  it  will  hold  him  from  being 
m^poroue  or  imaginative.  Let  him  look  inio 
the  errore  of  Cato  the  Second,  and  he  will  fM> 
ver  be  one  of  the  Antipodee,  to  tread  oppoeite 
tothepreeent  world. 
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M  90ere  eirange  if  that,  which  aeeuetometh 
the  ivMl$e  a  perpAud  motion  and  agitation, 
whmM  vftdaee  eithfiUnem.'  of  aU  men  they 
mt€  «Ae  moet  indefatigable,  if  it  be  towarde 
anybueineei  that  can  detain  their  minde. 

Tke  moet  aetioe  or  busy  men  that  hath  been 
or  eon  be,  hath,  no  queetion,  many  vacant  timee 
of  leieure,  while  he  eaa}ecteth  the  tidee  and  rC' 
tume  of  bueineee.  And  then  the  queetum  ie, 
hat  how  thoee  epaeee  and  timea  of  ttiewrt  ehedl 
befikd  and  tpent:  whether  m  fleaeuree  or 
inttudia:  ae  wae  weUamwereibv  DeaW' 
^tenee,  to  hie  advereary  JSeehinee,  mat  wae  a 
man  given  to  pleaeure,  and  told  him,  that  hie 
oratkme  did  emdl  of  the  lamp  "'  * 
eaid  Demoethenee,  ^  there  ie  a  great  difference 
between  the  thinge  that  youafui  I  do  by  lamp 
hght:* 

^  It  nbzM  djidpline  bj  making  nMn  moM  retdj  to 

aigoe  than  to  obey 164 

7b  eay  that  a  blind  euetom  of  obedience 
should  be  a  surer  obUgation  than  duty  taught 
and  understood,  is  to  ajfbm,  that  a  bSnd  man 
may  tread  surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man 
can  by  a  light.  Ana  it  is  without  aU  conbrh 
versy,  that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of 
men  gentle,  generoue,  maniable,  and  pliant  to 
government;  whereas  ignorance  makes  them 
ehurKsh,  thwarting,  anamutinoas. 

owjtctimn  TO  LiAmimrtt  tmox  tbi  immoRa  or 

LBAKVXB  XBir. 

1.  From  their  fortonea. 
%  From  their  manners. 
^  From  the  nature  of  th^  stodiei. 

riBBT. 

OBYBcnosra  to  LSABMure  r&ox  ths  foktuvis 

OF  LSABirU)   MSB. 

1.  Lethied  amd  are  poor  and  lite  in  obacwity. 

Learned  men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not 
living  m  the  eves  of  men,  ere  like  the  images 
of  Cassius  ana  Brutus  in  the  Funeral  of  Jm- 
RMt  /  of  which  not  being  repreeented,  as  many 
ethers  were,  TbeitussaUh,**Eo  ipso  prsBfulgC' 
bant,  quod  non  visAantur** 
'%.  hasmed  men  are  engaged  in  mean  enqiloynienta,  as 
the  edneation  of  yooth. 

We  su  men  are  more  curious  what  they  put 


into  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  seasoned  f 
and  what  mouU  they  hy  about  a  young  phnt, 
than  about  a  plant  corroborate.-  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  aU  things  use  to 
have  the  best  appUeatione  and  he^ 

aBC0V9£T. 

OBJBCTiaVS  TO   LBABHIBO  mOK  TBB  MAnrBBB  OV 

LSABBBD  XAV, 

1.  Learned  men  endeavour  to  impoae  the  lawa  of  an- 
cient aereriU^  upon  diasolote  timea. 

Sbhn,  when  he  tM*  aAed^vOfeO^  he  had 
given  his  citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  UfisC' 
%,*' Yea,  of  swA  as  they  would  receive  i^  and 
Plato,  ^fining  that  hie  own  heart  could  not 
agree  with  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  country, 
Hfuted  to  bear  place  or  office :  saying,  *'  That 
d  marts  country  was  to  be  used  as  hs  parents 
were,  that  is,  with  humbU  persuasions,  and 
not  with  contestations." 

9.  Learned  men  prefer  the  pablic  good  to  (heir  oi^ti 


The  eorrupter  sort  of  mere  poUtiUttns,  that 
have  not  thetr  thou^Us  estabSmed  by  learning 
inihebfveandapprAenmen  of  duty,  nor  ever 
look  ahroadintouniversaUty^ds  refer  aU  things 
ti  themselves,  and  thru&t  tisemsekes  into  the 
centre  of  ^  world,  as  if  eM  Unee  should  meet 
in  them  and  their  fortunes;  never  caring,  in 
aU  tempests,  what  becomee  of  the  thip  ofstate^ 
sotheymaysavethemsehesintheeodiioatof 
Mr  own  jortune. 
8.  Learned  men  fiulsometimea  in  applying  thflmaehrea 
tofaiditidnali. 
The  reaaena  of  this : 
1.  The  laigeness  of  their  mindaywhichcamiotdaaoeiid 
to  paiticolars. 

Ihthatcannetcontruetthesi^ofhismind, 
as  weB  as  disperse  and  dikte  it,  wmUethagreat 


men  reject  fipom  choice  and  judgment 
The  honest  and  just  bounde  of  observation, 
by  oneperson  upon  another,  cttbBnd  no  farther 
but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  wherAu 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  ame 
to  give  him  faiuiful  counsel,  or  wherebtf  to 
stand  tmon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  tnrc' 
epeetof  a  man's  self;  but  to  be  speculative  into 
dnother  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work 
htm,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedem 
from  aheart1hatisd(nibkandehven,andnot 
entire  and  ingenuous. 
4.  Learned  men  are  negligent  in  tiieir  behanoar. 

Learned  men  should  not  stoop  to  persons, 
althoughthey  ought  to  submit  tot 


THimiklT. 

OBJXOTIOVS  TO    LBABKIVe    FBOM   THB   BATUBX    Of 

TBB  STUDIES  OY   IBABITXD   XXV. 

niBTXICVXBS  OF  LBABimrO. 

1.  Fantastical  learning. 
8.  Contentious  leambig. 
3.  Delicate  learning. 
Vain  imaginations.'  vain  aUereations .*  vain 
affectations. 

Delicate  learning 170 

I.  It  is  the  study  of  words,  and  not  of  matter. 

How  is  it  possible  but  this  should  have  an 

<  See  note  (A)  at  the  end  ofthk  Treatise. 
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in 


cpenUion  to  HaoreUt  homing,  even  wUk  vul' 
gar  eaoaeUiee,  when  they  eee  learned  men'e 
worki  ike  thejh-et  letter  ofapakni  or  Kmned 
Mk;  fMeh  though  it  hath  large  flouriehm, 
yd  it  i$  bat  a  letter?  B  eeem  to  me  that 
FyfmaUor^e  frtnxy  i»  a  good  embktii  or  poT' 
traUu^oft&fjamtytfirtoordiarebutthe 
imagee  of  matter;  ma  exotpt  they  haoe  life 
ofreaton  and  invention,  to  faOin  love  with 
them  ieaUoneae  to  fall  in  love  toM  a  piO' 
ture. 
H.  Oiigb  oi  tbe  preraknee  of  defieato  lemdng  in  hte 

times  1 170 

%  DdicateteurniDf  eziitiiiioreorle«iQalltiiiiM  170 

4.  AttaitiontostjleoiightnottobeiMi^eeled..  170 

BtU  yet,  notwithetanding,  it  it  a  thing  not 

haetihfto  be  condemned,  to  ekOhe  and  adorn 

the  obaeuritv,  even  of  philovophy  iiaelf,  with 

eenmbk  anaplaueibk  doeuHan  : 

But  the  exeem  of  this  is  so  justly  eantemp- 
able,  that  as  Hertwes,  when  he  saw  the  image 
of  Adonis,  Venues  minion,  in  a  temple,  satd 
tn  disdain,  "iVt/  sacri  es  /'  so  there  is  none 
of  Hareula^s  followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the 
mors  severe  and  laborious  sort  of  tnquirers  into 
truth,  but  wiUdespiu  those  Jaieaeies  andttf' 
feda^ons,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  dMneness. 

Contentious  Learning. 
t.  It  »  nntty  of  mtttar,  iimI6m  kndwlidgs^  and  ii 

wone  than  Tuilty  of  wordi 170 

As  many  substances  m  nature,  toAtcA  are 
soBd,  do  putrrfy  and  corrwft  into  worms:  so 
Uu  the  property  ofgooaand  sound  kmmh 
id^  to  patrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number 
:  ^  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may 

\  term  them,  vermieulate  questions,  toUiJeA  have 

indeed  a  kind  of  quickness,  and  Ufe  of  spirit, 
but  no  soundness  of  matter  or  goodness  of 
qtsidity. 

II.  Badgea  of  false  adenoe 170 

1.  Norehj  of  tenna. 
3.  Strictneaa  of  positiona* 
^  Contntiova  teaming  reigned  cUefly  amoogat  tfie 

adioohnen 170 

The  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  Ufork  upon 
matter,  u^hidi  is  the  contempb£on  cfihe  creor 
tures  of  God,  worked  according  to  the  stuff, 
and  is  limited  thereby,'  but  if  it  work  upon 
itself  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is 
endless,  and  brinfn  forth  indeed  eobwdrn  of 
Unming,  admiraSk  fir  the  fineness  of  thread 
and  work,  but  of  no  substance  orprojk, 

^  Unprofitable  curiority  ii  of  two  aorta 171 

1.  Finitleaa  i^ecntation. 

8.  Erroneoos  modea  of  intestigation. 

Were  it  not  better  fir  a  man  in  a  fair  room 
to  set  up  one  great  h^,  or  branching  candle-' 
stitk  of  Ughts,  than  to  go  dbout  toitn  a  small 
watA  caruUe  into  every  comer  f 
I  The  generality  of  the  schoolmen  are  firr  a 

while  good  and  proportionable;  but  then,  when 
you  descend  into  their  distinetions  and  ded^ 
sUms^  instead  of  a  fiuHful  womb,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  mmCs  lifi,Huyendin  monstrous 
altercations  and  barhng  questions. 
:6«  It  ia  to  be  lamented  that  the  Iraming  of  the  achool- 

men  waa  so  confined 171 

If  those  schoolmsn,to  their  great  thirst  of 

«Be«  note  (B)  at  the  end  of  thia  Treatise. 


trtsA  and  unwearied  travail  of  witfhmifitnei 
varidy  and  universality  of  readimrmd  con^ 
temptatwn,  thiey  had  proved  ewttuent  aghtSp 
to  the  great  advancement  of  all  hamhg  and 
knowledges  butastheyare,tkafaregrAun' 
dertakers  tndeed,  and  fierce  with  dark  kaptng, 

Fantastieal  Leamingt 
1.  Itia&laeliood,andiathefiralaat  of  aU  tlia  diatem- 

pera  of  learning. 
1.  Diflerent  aorta,  and  thaiff  eonnaetkaL 
!•  Impoatora* 
%  Credolitf. 

1.  In  mattera  of  lact 

1.  In  nrf  kiaiaaricd  hiataty. 

%  Innataral" 

8.  Inartaandi 

1.  In  aita  and  i 

Surely  to  akkymytkU  right  is  due,  that  M 

may  be  compared  to  the  kuiandasan  whereof 

JBoop  makes  the  fiMci  tiud,  when  he  diid, 

toU  his  sons,  that  he  had  left  unto  them  goU 

buried  under  ground  in  Sis  vineyard  f  and 

they  digged  over  all  Ike  ground,  and  gold  ihey 

found  nonet  but  by  reason  of  Okeir  stirring 

and  digging  themouUaboutthefoetvoftheSr 

vines,  they  had  a  great  vintap  the  yemfolksih 

ingf  so  assuredly  the  search  and  sHr  to  meike 

gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  nuaUter  of 

good  and  fruitful  inventions  andexpmimentSf 

asweUforthedisekmngofnature^aefor  the 

use  ofman^s  Ufe. 

8.  Anthon. 
AMers  should  be  as  consuls  to  advise,  not 
as  dictators  to  command. 

Let  great  authors  have  their  dae,astiaw, 
which  u  ^  author  of  authors,  be  not  do- 
pnvedqfhisdue,whlehis,fiirtherandfiuiher 

FBCCAHT  HVMOURa   Of  LBABVIVe. 

1.  The  extreme  afiecdng  either  of  antiqni^  or  no- 

ydtf 178 

State  super  viae  antiquas,et  videte  quss" 
I  sit  via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  eoT 
<*  AnJ^q^nltm  ssBcuUJuventus  mundU*  These 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is 
ancient,  and  not  those  which  we  aeeount  an- 
dent  **ordine  retrogrado,**  by  a  eomputaOon 
backward  fiwnoursdves^ 
8.  A  auapidon  that  there  ii  nothing  new. 

3.  A  conoait  that  of  ibimar  opiniona  or  aeeta,  allar 

ysnstj  and  examination,  tfie  beat  hath  pre- 
vailed   178 

The  truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  river  pr  stream,  which  caarrieth 
down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and  blown  up, 
and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is 
weighty  and  solid, 

4.  The  o?er  early  and  peremptory  rednetioQ  of  know. 

ledge  into  aria  and  methoda 178 

As  young  men,  when  ihey  knit  andduEpe 
petfdily,  do  sddom^row  to  a  further  stature  ; 
so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms  and  ob- 
servations, it  is  in  growth  f  tut  when  it  ones 
is  comprehended  in  exad  methods,  it  menpcT' 
chance  be  further  polished  and  ilhistrated,  and 
aeeommoMedfitr  use  and  practice/  but  it  in- 
ereasethnomorein  bulk  and  substanee^ 

%  gee  note  (C)  at  the  end  of  thb  Treatlee. 
f  See  note  (D)  at  tbe  end  of  this  Treatlie. 
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6.  The  abandoning  imivemUty 178 

No  per  fed  dieeovery  can  be  nutde  upon  a 
^flat  or  a  level :  neUher  ia  it  poatibk  to  dueooer 
the  more  remote  and  deeper  porta  of  any 
teienee,  if  you  stand  but  upon  the  level  of  tie 
same  seunee^  and  aseena  not  to  a  ^higher 
science,^ 

6.  The  haTing  too  mach  reverence  for  the  human 

mind 173 

tt)on  these  inteUeduaksts^  which  are,  not- 
toithstantSng,  commonly  taken  for  the  most 
sublime  and  divine  pMlosophers,  HeraeUtus 
gave  a  just  censure,  saying,  **  Men  sought 
truth  in  their  oum  little  worlds,  and  not  in 
the  great  and  common  world." 

7.  The  tainting  doctrines  with  favonrlte  opiniona. 

8.  Impatience  of  doubt,  and  haite  to  aaaertion.^ 

9.  The  delivering  knowledge  toe  peremptorily.' 

10.  Being  content  to  woik  on  the  labours  of  others 

instead  of  mventing 174 

11.  The  mistaking  the  furthest  end  of  knowledge.^  173 

*  Men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  Teaming 
and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural 
curiosity,  ana  inquisitive  appetite  ;  sometimes 
to  entertain  their  minds  toith  variety  and  dc" 
Ught;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation^ 
md  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  vidory  of  wit 
and  eontradidion  ;  and  mod  times  for  lucre 
and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give 
a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason,  to  the 
benefit  and  use  of  man  .*  as  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to 
rest  a  seardiing  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  ter^ 
rasse  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prosped  ;  ora 
tower  of  state,  for  aproud  mini  to  raise  itself 
upon;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground,  for 
strife  and  contention  s  or  a  shop,  for  profit  or 
sale  !  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the  glory 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate, 

▲DTAKTAOIS   07   LEARITIITQ 174 

I  hone  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative 
of  learning,  or  to  make  a  hymn  to  the  muses  ; 
(though  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  long  since 
their  rites  were  July  celebrated:)  but  my  intent 
is,  without  varnish  or  amplification,  justly  to 
weigh  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  balance 
wwi  other  thinp,  to  take  the  true  value  there- 
of by  testimonies  and  arguments  divine  and 
human, 
Diffinent  proofii  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge. 

1.  Divine  proof  8 174 

1.  Before  the  creation.^ 

*■  See  note  (E)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

ft  See  note  (F)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

a  See  note  (G)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

«  See  note  (H)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

•  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beflnning  of  bis  way,  bs- 
tbre  his  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  up  frona  everlssting,  from  the  beginniQf ,  or  ever 
the  earth  was. 

When  there  wore  no  depths  I  was  brought  forth;  when 
there  were  no  ibontains  abonnding  with  water. 

Before  the  moontainS  were  settled,  before  the  bills  was  I 
broogbt  forth. 

While  as  yet  he  bad  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor 
ths  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 

When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  thsre :  when  he  set 
a  compass  npon  the  fltce  of  the  depth : 

When  he  established  the  elonds  above :  when  he  strsngtben- 
ed  the  fooatalas  of  Hm  deep: 

When  he  gave  to  the  ssa  his  decree,  that  ths  waters  should 


3.  After  the  creation. 

1.  Before  the  flood. 
3.  Afier  the  flood. 

1.  Before  Christianity 175 

In  the  law  of  the  leprosy,  it  is  said,  *^  If  ike 

fMteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the  patient 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean,-  but  if  there  be  any 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  oe  shut  up  for 
unclean  ;**  one  of  than  notdh  a  principle  of 
nature,  that  putrefaction  is  more  contagioua 
before  maturity  than  after,-  and  another 
noicA  a  position  of  moral  philosophy,  thai 
men  abandoned  to  vice  eh  not  so  much  corrupt 
manners,  as  those  that  are  half  good  and  half 
evil 

2.  After  Christianity. 

3.  Human  proofs 177 

1.  Learning  relieves  man's  afflictions  which  arise  from 

nature 177 

Founden  and  uniters  of  states  and  dtiest 
lawgivers,  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the 
people,  and  other  eminent  persons  m  eiml 
merit,  were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of 
worthies  or  demigods ,-  such  as  were  Hercules^ 
Theseus,  3Gnos,  Romulus,  and  the  Uhe:  on 
the  other  side,  such  as  voere  inventors  and  ai/h- 
ihors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  eomnuh 
dities  towards  meatus  life,  were  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves .-  as  were  Ceree^ 
Bacchus,  Me^urius,  Apollo,  and  others  :  and 
justly;  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined 
witliin  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation,  and  is 
Uke  fruitful  showers,  which  though  they  be 
profUable  and  good,  yd  serve  but  for  that  sea- 
son, and  for  alatitude  of  ground  where  they 
fall;  but  the  other  is  indieed  like  the  benefits 
of  heaven,  which  are  permanent  and  universaL 
The  former,  again,  ts  mixed  with  strife  and 
perturbation  ;  but  the  latter  hath  the  true  cha- 
racter of  divine  presence,  coming  •*  m  aura 
leni,*^  without  noise  or  agitation.^ 

2.  Learning  represses  the  inconveniences  which  grow 

.     from  man  to  man 177 

In  Orpheus*s  theatre,  all  beasts  and  birds 
assembled;  and  forgdting  their  several. appe- 
tites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game,  some  of 
quarrel,  stood  all  sodably  tcgether  Ustening  to 
the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound 
whereof  no  aooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by 
some  louder  noise,  but  every  bead  returned  to 
his  own  nature:  wherein  is  aptly  described 
the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full 
of  savage  and  unreelaimea  desires  ofprti/lt,  of 
hut,  of  revenge;  which  as  long  as  they  giv^ 
ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  region,  sweetly 
touched voUh  eloquence  andpersuasion  ofbooks, 
of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  soady  and 
peace  maintained;  but  if  these  instruments  be 
silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not 
audible,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and 
confusion, 

3.  Vrooi  of  this  position,  by  showing  the  oonjaiictioD 

between  learning  in  the  prince  and  hmppines» 

in  the  people 177 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaUer 

not  pass  his  commandment :  when  he  appofaited  the  foonda^ 
tlons  of  ths  earth: 

Then!  was  by  him,  ss  one  brought  up  with  him:  aailwa*- 
daUy  hli  dellgbt,  rajoieing  always  before  bbn. 

Paovaan,  ^ap.  vW. 

•  See  Bocs  (I)  at  the  and  of  this  Trsatlse. 
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^ohme^' {nei  premtming  to  ipeok  ofyom'  ma- 
jafy  that  kSetk,)  in  my  judgment  the  mod 
exeeUeni  is  thai  of  Qfieen  E&zabdk,  your  im^ 
medialeprtdeeeuorintki$pmiof  Britam;  a 
prineem  thatt  if  Plutarch  were  now  aUve  to 
write  Uvee  hypareJkh^  wouU  trouble  Mm,  I 
think,  to  ^^fir  her  a  parallel  amonget 
women,  Tkie  tody  was  enaued  with  learning 
in  her  $ex  singular,  and  rare  even  amongst 
maseuUne princess  whetherwe^feakofkam- 
injg,language,orof  science,  modam  or  ancient, 
-dSiinitv  or  humanity  .•  and  unto  Ae  very  last 
year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint 
Mt  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  stu- 
dent in  a  university  more  doth,  or  more 
duh.  As  for  her  government,  f assure  my- 
mlf,IthaUnotexet»d,ifldoamrm  that  this 
part  of  the  island  never  had  fcfrty-fiee  years 
of  better  times  f  and  yet  not  ihrougn  the  calm' 
ness  of  the  season,  but  through  the  wisdom  of 
her  regimen.    For  if  there  be  considered  of 

•  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion  established, 
the  constant  peace  and  securtty,  the  good  adr 
ministration  of  justice,  the  temperate  use  of 
the  pren^gaiive,  not  slackened^  nor  much  strain- 
ed, the  fimrishing  state  of  teaming,  sortabU 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  si^ 

jeet,  the  habit  ofobedienee,  and  the  moderation 
of  disconter^ts ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  (he 
ether  side,  the  differences  of  religion,  the  trou- 
bles of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of 
Spain,  andoppoeition  of  Rome,  and  then,  that 
me  was  solitary  and  of  herself .-  these  things, 
1  say,  considered,  as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an 
instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  J  suppose, 
I  could  not  have  chosen  one  more  remarkable 
or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which 
is  concerning  the  conjunction  of  learning  in 
the  prince  with  feUeity  in  the  people.^,  178 
Z,  There  it  a  concurrence  between  learning  and  mi- 

litaiyTirtoe 181 

When  CsBsar,  after  war  declared,  did  possess 
himself  of  the  dty  of  Rome;  at  whieh  time 
entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take  the 
money  there  accumulated,  JHeteuus,  bang  tri- 
bune, forbade  him:  whereto  Cmsarsaid,  **That 

•  if  he  did  not  desist,  he  would  lay  him  dead  in 
the  place.**  And  presently  taking  himself  up, 
he  added,  **  Adolescens,  durius  est  mihi  hoc  &- 
cere  quum  faeere,**  Young  man,  it  is  harder 
for  me  to  speak  than  to  do  it,  A  speech  com- 
pounded of  the  greatest  terror  and  greatest 
demeney  that  could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  man. 

4.  Learning  improree  private  Tirtoes 181 

1.  It  takes  away  the  barbarism  of  men's  minds. 

*<  SeilkH  imgtnuttt  HdkisM  JUOiter  nit$, 
EnuVit  mores,  nse  tinU  e$*e  fero*.** 

3.  It  takes  away  levity,  temerity,  and  insolency. 

8.  It  takes  away  vain  admiration 183 

If  a  man  meditate  much  upon  the  universal 
frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it, 
the  dhomeness  of  souls  excepted,  wiU  not  seem 
much  other  than  an  ant  hill,  where  as  some 
ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young, 
and  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  lime 
heap  of  dust. 

« Tkis  beaatiftil  passage  is  omitted  ia  the  Treatise  Dt  Anf- 


4^  It  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adtene  ftr- 


VhrgU  did  excellently  andprofbundfy  couple 
the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conqaest  pf 
all  fears  toother,  as  **  eoneomitantiar 

**  AUs  fid  jMttttt  r0rum  ct^gnoBUre  cmutat, 
QiiiftM  mtttu  9wme»,  9t  intxttMU  fttum 
Suiiteit  fedihut  ttrepitmmqw  .MttrontiM  avmriV 

5.  It  du^toses  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  in  its  de- 
fects  k 183 

The  unlearned  man  knows  not  what  it  is  to 
descend  into  himself,  or  to  call  himself  to  ae- 
counti  nor  the  pleasure  of  that  '*suavissima 
vita,  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meUorem,** 

Certain  it  is  that  '^Veritas'*  and  **bonita^ 
differ  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print  .*  for  truth 
prints  goodness ,-  and  they  be  the  clouds  ofer* 
ror  w&ch  descend  in  the  storms  of  passions 
and  perturbations. 
6.  Learning  is  power.^ 

6.  Learning  advances  fortune 183 

7.  The  pleasure  of  knowledge  ii  the  greatest  of  plea- 

sures   188 

Weseeinall  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety, 
and  after  they  be  used,  their  verdure  departethf 
which  showeth  well  they  be  but  deceits  ofplM- 
sure,  and  not  pleasures ;  and  that  it  was  the 
novelty  which  pleased,  and  not  the  quality  .- 
and  therefore  we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn 
friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn  melanehofy. 
But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  satiety,  but 
satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  in- 

U  is  a  view  of  delight,  to  stand  or  walk 
upon  the  shore  side, and  to  sua  ship  tossed 
with  tempest  upon  the  sea,-  or  to  be  in  a  for* 
tified  tower,  arui  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  lanaed,  and  for- 

tified  in  the  certainty  of  truth ,-   and  ^ 

thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors,  pertur- 
bations, labours,  and  wanderings  up  ana  down 
of  other  men. 

8.  Learning  insures  immortality 188 

ffthe  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so 
noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities 
from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most 
remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits, 
how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
'which,  as  ships,pass  through  the  vast  seasof 
time,  and  make  ages  so  dStant  to  partidpate 
of  the  wisdom,  iluiminations,  and  inventums, 
Uie  one  of  the  other? 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know 
it  urill  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading 
of  mine,  to  reverse  the  judment,  either  y 
JEsop's  cock,  thai  preferred  the  barleycorn  be- 
fore the  gem;  or  of  midas,  that  being  ^osen 
judge  betwem  Apollo  pretident  of  the  Ouses, 


and  Pan  god  of  the  flocks,  i 
or  of  Paris,  that  judged  jc 


agamst  wisdom  and  power ,-  nor  of  Agrippi- 
na,  **occidat  matrem,  modo  imperet**  that  pre- 
ferred empire  with  conditions  never  so  detesta- 
ble i  or  of  Ulyssus,  **qui  vetulam  prsetuHt 
immorteJttati,"  being  a  figure  of  those  whi^ 
prefer  custom  and  Mbit  before  all  excelleney  / 
or  of  a  number  of  the  like  popular  judgments. 

*8ee  note  (L)  at  tbe  end  of  this  Treatiss. 
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Fw  the$e  tkingn  continue  a»  M^  haoe  lem : 
but  so  win  that  ako  continue  whereupon 
leamm^  hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faUoh 
not.'  ''juetiJicataesteapieniiaafiliUnlia/* 


BOOK  II. 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

WHAT  IS  OMITTED. 


184 


L  Dediealkm  to tiie kmg ••• 

S.  Flelimiiiaiy  oonadentioiM. 

1.  Modes  by  which  difficulties  are  OTefcome. 
1.  Amplitude  of  zeward  to  encourage  ex- 

ertion* 
S.  Soundness  of  dinction  to  prevent  eon- 

fusion. 
3.  Conhmction  of  Itboun  to  iuppfy  the 
fraiUy  of  man, 
S.  The  objects  about  which  the  acts  of  merit 
towaids  learning  are  oonTeisant. ...  184 

1.  The  places  of  learning. 

2.  The  books  of  leaniing. 

8.  The  persons  of  the  learned 

L  TBS  FLACIS   OV   XBABBIirO. 

AMwaier,  whether  it  he  the  dew  of  heaven, 
or  the  springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter  and 
lose  itself  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  collected 
into  some  receptacle,  where  tt  may  by  union 
comfort  and  sustain  itself,  (and  for  that  cause 
the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
springheads,  conduits,  cisterns,  ana  pools, 
which  men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beau- 
tify  and  adorn  tvith  accomplishments  of 
magnificence  and  state,  as  weU  aeof  use  and 
necessity,)  so  this  excellent  liquor  of  know- 
ledge,  whether  it  descend  fiom  divine  mspirO' 
tion,  or  spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon 
perish  and  vanish  to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not 
preserved  in  boohs,  traditions,  conferences,  and 
places  appointed,  as  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comforting  of  the 
same, 
1.  Works  relating  to  places  of  learning. 
1.  Foundations  and  buildings. 
8.  Endowments  with  revenues. 

3.  Endowments  with  franchises. 

4.  Institutions  for  government 

n.  TBE  BOOKS  OF  LXABirnro 186 

1.  Libraries. 

They  are  as  the  shines  where  all  the  relies 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and 
thai  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  pre- 
served and  reposed, 
3.  New  editions  of  authors. 

m.  TBX  FXBSOlfS   OF  TBI   LXABBXS. 

1.  Learned  men  should  be  countenanced. 

2.  There  should  be  rewards. 


186 


1.  Fornadenini 

2.  For  inventors. 
3.  Delects  of  univeisitiee. 

Firgt  defect.    Colleges  are  all  dedicated  to  praA*' 

WMi / 186 

If  men  judge  that  learning  should  here- 


mspposethe  stomach  had  been  idle,  bemuse  it 
nitherperfomud  the  o^  ^  motim^  as  the 
Umbedof  n«r of  smaey as  ihe head dtth g  but 
yetf  noiwUhettmSng,  it  is  the  atotnoA  that 
digesteth  and  distrtbuteth  to  all  the  rest:  sa 
if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  tmiwrnoRty 
to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that  tdl 
professions  are  from  thence  served  and  sup- 
plied. And  thu  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause 
hat  hath  hindered  the  progreseion  <f  learn- 
ing, because  these  fundaxMntal  knoa^hdgee 
have  been  studied  but  in  passoM.  Forifvou 
toill  have  a  tree  bear  morefrwtthan  it  hath 
used  to  do,  it  is  net  anythmg  you  can  do  to 
the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirfuig  of  the  etetik, 
andptitingnew  mould  tOout  the  roots,  that 
must  work  it. 

It  is  if^furious  to  government  that  there  ie 

not  any  eolknaU  education  for  staieemen  186 

Second  defiet.    The  salaries  of  lecturen  are  too 

■nail 186 

JfyouunllhaeeseieneesfowM,youmuei 
observe  Davids  military  law,  whiA  was, 
*'  7%at  those  which  stewed  with  the  carriage 
ehouU  have  eoual  part  with  thoee  wkkh  were 
in  the  action.** 

Third  defect.  There  are  not  suffidaot  frnds  for 
providing  models,  instnunents,  ezperiments» 
dkc> 185 

Fourth  defect.  There  is  a  neglect  in  the  govern 
non  of  consultatioo,  and,  in  superioii  of  visi- 
tation as  to  the  propriety  of  cootinvsng  or 
amending  the  established  courses  of  stndj  185 

ly.  Scholan  study  logic  and  rhetoric  > ige 

For  minds  empty  and  unfraught  with 
matter,  and  which  haoe  not  gathered  that 
which  Cicero  calleth  **  syM'  and  '*  supeUex,*^ 
tfuff  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts, 
{ae  if  one  should  learn  to  U)eigh,  or  to  mea- 
eure,  or  to  paint  the  unnd,)  doth  work  but 
this  effect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  arts, 
which  is  ^eat  and  universal,  is  almost  made 
contemptible,  and  is  degenerate  mto  childish 
sophistry  and  ridieuloue  qffeetationJ^ 
2.  There  is  too  great  a  divorce  between  invention  and 
memoiy , i8$ 

Fifth  defect.  There  is  a  want  of  mutual  tntelli- 
genoe  between  diflerent  universities  .... .   185 

Sixth  defect.  There  is  a  want  of  proper  reward* 
(at  inquiries  in  new  and  unlaboured  parts  of 

learning i85 

The  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes 
of  want,  and  the  mat  quantity  of  books 
maketh  a  show  rather  of  superfluity  than 
lack:  which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to 
be  remediedby  making  no  more  books,  but  by 
making  more  good  books,  which,  as  the  ser- 
pent  of  Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of 
the  enchanters 

>  See  note  (M)  at  the  end  of  thii  TreaUse. 
*6ee  note  (N)  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 
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I  wiO  now  aUmmpi  to 
JmAfid  p^tamimktion  cf  hormSg,  wiik  an 
mqtwry  what  parU  ifireoflk  foeth  and, 
watU «• 187j 

9iniiov  or  LSAmmire,  Huxur  axd  Birnn*  187 
i.  Hntocy  nbtiog  to  the  memory, 
3.  Poetry  relating  to  tfie  Imagmation. 
3.  PhikMophy  relttiBig  to  the  reotM. 


Diviiioiia 

1.  NatonL 

3.  CiviL 
3. 

4.  Literary. 


UTBBAKT   BISTOBT 187 

1.  Itieteluetatyof  teaming  from  age  to  age. 

1.  It  ie  in  general  deficMnt,  but  there  aia  aoaie  rfight 

memofiale  of  partiailar  aecte  aad  eckacei. 
a.  TheoMeeTliftsaryhMtory. 

Natyrol  HUtory^ 187 

DiTVHon. 

1.  Of  aeaHuea. 
3.  Of  marvela. 
3.  Of  arts. 

HUtory  of  Creatum. 
1.  It  is  the  hietoiy  of  nature  in  coone. 
S.  It  ii  extant  and  in  perfipction. 

History  of  Marveb. 
1.  It  if  the  hklory  of  natnie  wandering. 
X  It  if  deficient 
8.  Ita  ueea. 

1.  To  oonrect  the  pertiality  of  anovib 

8.  To  diacorer  the  wonderi  of  art 
B  18,08  it  were,  hounding  Nature  in  her 

wanderings  to  be  able  to  kaS  her  aftmomrds 

to  the  same  place  again, 
i.  Dilbnnt  maneli. 

History  of  Arts  ^ 188 

1.  It  if  in  general  deficient 

3  It  if  coDsideied  not  elevating  to  inquire  into  mat- 
188 


2%e  truth  is,  they  be  not  the  hi^uet  in- 
stances that  give  the  securest  information,'  as 
may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  common 
cf  the  philosopher,  that  while  he  gazed  up' 
wards  to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water  i  for  %f 
he  had  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the 
stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could 
not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh 
often  to  pass,  that  mean  and  small  things 
discover  great,  better  than  great  can  discover 
thesmau. 

Aristotle  noteth  well,  "that  the  nature  of 
every  tkhig  is  best  seen  in  its  smalkst  portions*' 
Ana  for  Mai  cause  he  infuireth  the  nature  of 
a  commonwealth,  first  tn  a  family,  and  the 
simple  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent 
ana  child^  master  and  servant,  which  are  in 
every  cottage. 

The  turning  of  iron  touched  unth  the  load- 
stone towards  the  north,  was  found  out  in 
needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron, 

>  Tbe  arrangement  of  thif  part  it  altered  in  the  Treatiie 
De  Jlugmentis. 
•gfe  note  (O)  at  tbs  end  of  thii  Treatiie. 


Asxi  man's  ditpositim  is  never  weUknown 
HU  he  be  eroessinor  Proteus  aser  ektmgfid 
shapes  tiU  he  xjoas  straitened  mnd  held  JM/ 
so  Ae  paesagee  and  varudions  of  nature  eon- 
notMearso  fuUy  in  the  liberty  ofnatutff 
as  in  the  triah  and  vejsations  of  art. 

cim  neromT > 189 

Dnriaion. 

1.  Memoriala. 

^  PerfMl^ifltoriee. 

3.  Antiqnitiea. 

Of  pictures  or  images,  we  see,  some  are  im- 
Jbnshed,  some  arepSfset,  and  some  are  de^ 
faced, 

Msmoriab. 

I,  Memonalf  are  preparationfl  for  hietory. 
3*  Diflerait  aorta ;  conunentarieey  regiaten. 
8.  They  are  naturally  imperfect 

1.  Tkey  are  the  lemnaBt  of  hiatoiy. 

They  are  as  planks  savfifttm  the  dehge 
eftime, 
8.  Epitomea  ahonld  be  aboliahed. 

Tha^  areas  tJ^  moths  of  history  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  tbe  sound  bodtes  ofman^ 
exeeUent  histories, 

Ferfeet  Hietory. 

Dirinon  and  dMir  valatite  marila 189 

1.  Chronidea. 
3.  Biography. 
3.  Relationa. 

BiQg;raphy, 

1.  It  ia  the  moat  naefiil  of  all  hiatonr. 

3.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  biography  ia  not  more  fira- 

qoent 190 

One  of  the  poets  feigned  that  attheemdcf 
the  thread  or  web  of  every  man's  life  there 
was  a  little  medal  eontaming  the  person'e 
name,  and  that  Time  waited  upon  the  shears  i 
and  as  soon  as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught  the 
medals,  and  carried  them  to  the  river  of  Lethe; 
and  about  the  bank  there  were  many  birds 
flying  up  and  down,  that  uxfuld  get  the  me» 
dais  and  carry  them  in  their  beak  a  little 
while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  river  g 
only  there  were  a  few  swans,  which  if  they  got 
a  name,  would  carry  it  to  a  temple  where  it 
was  consecrated, 

3.  Impropriety  of  dieregardlng  poethumoua  fkme  19<K 

Chronieles. 

1.  Chronicles  excel  for  celebrity 189 

2.  The  heathen  antiquities  are  deficient i89 

8.  Bacon  recommends  a  history  of  England  from  the 

union  of  the  roses  to  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms   190 

Relations. 

I.  They  excel  in  verity  and  sincerity 189 

3.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  ia  not  mote  diligence 

in  relations 190 

The  eoUeetion  of  such  relations  might  be  as 
a  nursery  garden,  whereby  to  plant  a  fair 
and  stately  garden,  when  time  should  serve, 
3.  Annals  and  journals. 
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Muotd  HUiory 191 

1.  A  miztare  of  selected  pieces  of  hisloiy. 
'S.  Cosmography. 

Eecktia^ieal  HUtwy 191 

1.  It  has  s  common  diviskm  analogoos  to  the  dmnoa 
of  common  civil  histoiy. 

1.  Ecdesiasticsl  chronkies. 

2.  Lires  of  the  fttheis. 

3.  Relations  of  synods. 

"2.  Proper  division , 191 

1.  History  of  the  church. 
8.  Histflfy  of  pro^iBCf, 
3.  History  of  prondence. 

History  of  the  Chunk. 
1.  It  describes  the  state  of  the  church  in  peisecation, 
in  remove,  and  in  peace. 

TTtearkinthe  delug^  .•  the  ark  in  the  toil- 
dtmess  .•  and  the  ark  m  the  temple, 
%  It  is  more  wanting  in  sincerity  than  in  quantity. 

History  of  Prophecy, 
I,  It  ii  the  histoiy  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  accom- 
plishment 
H,  Every  prophecy  should  be  sorted  with  the  event 
3.  It  is  deficient 

History  of  Providence, 

1.  It  is  the  history  of  the  correqxmdence  between 

Qod*»  revealed  will  and  his  secret  will. 

2.  It  is  not  deficient 

Appendiees  to  History, 

1.  I>iflerent  sorts. 

1.  Orations. 

2.  Epistles. 

3.  Apophthegms. 

2.  Relative  advantages  of  orations,  episdes,  and  apoph- 

thegms. 
•8.  They  are  not  deficient 

Poesy 192 

1.  Division. 

1.  As  it  refers  to  words. 

2.  As  it  refers  to  matter, 

2.  Poetry  as  it  refers  to  words  is  but  a  character  of 

style,  and  is  not  pertinent  to  this  place. 
9.  Poetry  as  it  refers  to  the  matter. 

1.  It  is  fiction,  and  relates  to  the  imagination. 

2.  It  is  in  words  restrained:   in  matter  un- 
licensed. 

The  imagination  not  being  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which 
nature  hath  severed,  and  sever  that  which  nO' 
ture  hath  joined  f  and  so  make  unlawful 
matches  and  divorces  of  things, 
Pktortbas  stqae  poetk, 
Qaldlibet  aadendi,  teinper  fuh  aqua  potestas. 
4.  Its  use  is  to  satisfy  the  mind  in  these  pomti  where 
nature  does  not  satisfy  it 

It  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  partid- 
pation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and 
erect  ther  mind,  bif  submitting  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  minds  whereas 
reason  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mindinto  the 
nature  of  things,^ 

Poesy  joined  with  music  hath  had  access 
and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barbarous 
regions,  where  other  learning  stood  excluded, 

I  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  poesy,  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly 
uttered  knowledge,  lifts  the  mtnd  from  the  dungeon  of  the 
body  to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine  essebce. 


5.  Division  of  poesy. 

1.  Coomion — the  same  as  in  histoiy. 

2.  PR>per  division. 

1.  Narrative  or  heroicaL 

2.  Representative  or  dramaticaL 
8.  Allusive  or  parabolical 

Narrative  Poesy, 

Parabolical  Poesy, 

1.  It  was  never  common  in  ancient  times. 

2.  Its  uses. 

1.  To  elucidate  truths. 

2.  To  concert  truths.' 

3.  Of  the  inteipretation  of  mysteries,  paraboli- 
cal poesy. 

it  poesy  there  is  no  dejidence;  for,  being  as 
d  plant  that  cometh  of  the  hst  of  the  emik, 
withwU  a  formal  seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and 
spread  abroad  more  than  any  other  &na.-  but 
to  ascribe  unto  it  that  whii^  is  due,  for  the 
expressing  of  affections^  pasnons,  corruptions, 
and  customs,  we  are  beholding  to  poets  more 
than  to  the  phUosopha's  works  s  and  for  wit 
and  eloquence,  not  much  less  than  to  orator^ 
harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  stay  too 
long  tn  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to 
the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mmd,  which 
we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reot' 
enee  and  attention. 

Philosophy 193 

1.  Divinon. 

1.  From  the  light  of  nature. 

1.  Dmn^,  or  natural  religion. 

2.  Natural,  the  knowledge  alS  nature. 

3.  Human,  the  knowledge  of  man. 

2.  From  divine  inspiration  or  revealed  religion. 

PBIMITITS    OB   GXNBRAL   PHILOSOPHT. 

It  is  a  receptacle  for  all  such  profitable  obsova- 
tions  and  axioms  as  fall  not  within  the  oompa»  of  any 
of  the  sfiecial  parts  of  philosophy  or  sdenoes,  but  an 
moro  ccmimon  and  of  a  higher  stage. 

Is  not  the  precept  of  a  musician,  to  fall  from 
a  discord  or  harsh  accord  upon  a  concord,  or 
sweet  accord,  aUke  true  in  affection  ?  Is  not 
the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  Mk  from  the 
dose  or  cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of 
rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation?  Is  not 
the  delight  of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  m 
music  the  same  with  the  playing  of  £gJU 
upon  the  water  ? 

"  SpUndit  trtmnU  nh  lunUiu  p<mtus." 
Because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of 
knowledgearenotUkeseverallinesthatmeetm 
one  angk.andso  touch  but  in  a  point  f  but  are 
likebranehesofatree,(hatmeettnastem,whick 
hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness 
and  continuance,  before  it  come  to  discontinue 
and  break  itsdf  into  arms  and  boughs;  there' 
fore  it  is^ood  before  we  enter  into  the  former 
distribution,  to  erect  and  constitute  one  fmi- 
versal  science,  by  the  name  of  **  Phibsophia 
Prima,*'  primitive  or  summary  philosophy^ 
as  the  ma»n  andcommon  way^  befire  toe  come 
where  the  Ufayspart  and  divide  themselves. 

This  science  is  as  a  common  parent.  Wee 
unto  Berecynthia,  which  had  so  much  heavenly 
issue, 
**  Omnu  ealieUs,  omn§$  suptr  alu  U*enU$.** 
ft  This  Is  mach  expBiM*.ed  In  the  Treatise  De  AugHMatis. 
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VATumiL  m*u«iov 104 

T%ai  knowledge  or  rudiment  of  knewkdge 
eoneeming  God,  wkiek  nu^  be  obimned  Jrjf 
the  oontemplaHon  of  his  ereaiurei. 

%  The  proper  Umite  of  thu  knowledge  are  ditt  h  ni^ 
noeth  to  conviiice  atheinii 194 

S.  It  it  not  sale  from  contemplatioDli  of  nature  to  judge 

upon  qaeetiona  of  ftlth 196 

Men  and  gods  toere  not  ahk  to  draw  Ju- 
piter down  to  the  earth/  but  contrariwise, 
Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaoen, 

4.  Thk  ia  not  deficient,  bat  not  reitrained  within  pro- 
per Umiti. 

€.  Of  angels. 

It  is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the  no- 
ture  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force 
of  poisons  in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  sin  and 
vice  in  morality. 

41.  Inqniziea  reapecting  angela  are  not  defident 

HATUEAL  PHILOaOPHT. 

1.  Btriaon. 

1.  Specnlative  or  inauisUion  of  causes. 
%.  OperatiTe  or  production  of  effects  ....  196 
7/  then,  it  be  true  that  Dcmocritus  said, 
"  not  the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  tn  certain 
deep  mines  and  caves:**  and  if  it  be  true  KkO' 
'  wise  that  the  aUhy  mists  do  so  much  ineuleate, 
^uxt  Vulcan  is  a  second  nature,  and  imitateth 
that  dexterously  and  compendiously,  which 
nature  worketh  by  ambages  and  ler^th  of 
time,  it  were  good  to  divide  natural  pkuifsophy 
into  the  mine  and  the  furnace;  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural  phi- 
hsophers,9ome  to  be  pioneers  ana  some  smiths  f 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer. 

%  Connection  between  cauae  and  efifoct 196 

aPBCVLATITS   HATUBAIi  PHILOtOPHT. 

1.  DiTiaion. 

1.  Physie.   . 

3.  Metaphyaic 
S.  Of  the  impn^riety  of  nring  new  worda  Sat  new 

ideaa. 
&  Of  the  meaning  of  the  worda  physic  and  meta^ 

physic 196 

PHYSIC. 

1.  Physic  contemplates  the  efficient  caoae  what  is  in- 
herent in  matter  and  transitoiy... 196 

3.  Physic  is  situate  between  natural  history  and  um 

physic 1 96 

3.  Division  of  physic. 

1.  As  it  respects  nature  united 196 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  contexture  or 

configuration  of  thinga. 
3.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  prindr 
plea  of  thinga. 
3.  As  it  respects  nature  diffused. 

4.  It  is  not  defldenti 196 

XSTAPBTSIC. 

Formal  Causes. 

Ji  inquires  into  formal  and  final  cauaea 196 

1.  Inquny  whether  forma  are  discovershle. 

1.  Their  discovery  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  are  ill  discooerert  that  think  there  is 
no  land,  when  they  can  tee  nothing  but  sea. 

«lB  tha  Treatise  De  Aafnentk  there  Is  ia  tWs  place, a 
.«OBslder«ble  sddHion. 

Vol-  I.— 19 


3.  Pbto  diaoofered  that  forms  were  Hm  tni* 
oUecta  of  knowledge. 
Plato  beheld  all  things  as  fiom  a  diff. 

3.  By  keeping  a  watchful  and  severe  eye  upon  aotioii 

and  uae,  forms  may  be  discovered i97 

8.  The  forms  of  nature  in  her  more  simple  exiat- 
ence  are  firat  to  be  determined 197 

4.  Phyaic  makea  inquiry  of  the  aame  natnrea  aa 

metaphyaic,  but  only  as  to  efficient  cauaea .  197 
6k  Thia  part  of  metaphyaic  is  defective. 
6.  The  use  of  this  part  of  meUphyaic 

1.  To  abridge  the  infinity  of  individual  ex- 
perience. 
That   knowledge  is  worthiest,  which   is 
charged  with  lecSt  mult^lieity ;  whidi  a/h 
peanih  to  be  Metaphytie  g   as  that  whwk 
considereth  the  simple  forme  or  differences  of 
thin^,  which  are  few  m  number,  and  the  de- 
grees and  co-ordtnations  whereof  make  all 
this  variety. 
3.  To  enfranchise  the  power  of  man  by  fiMitt- 
tating  the  production  of  efifocta. 

Of  Final  Causes 198 

1.  The  inquiry  of  final  cauaea  ia  not  deficient,  bufthaa 


1.  The  investigating /nolcoiiaes  in />AvMei 
has  intafoepted  the  true  inquiry  of  real 
physMsl  cauaea. 
7b  ao^  that  the  hairs  of  the  e^eUds  are  far 
a  quickset  and  fence  about  the  st^  ;  or  that 
the  fkmmeMS  of  the  skins  and  hides  of  living 
creatures  is  to  defend  them  from  the  extrems- 
ties  of  heat  or  cold  f  or  that  the  bones  are  fir 
^columns or  beams,  whereupon  the  framtM 
of  ^  bodies  of  living  creatures  are  built  t  or 
&at  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting  of 
thefiwtf  or  that  the  clouds  are  for  the  wo- 
tiring  of  the  earth;  or  that  the  soUdness  of 
the  earth  is  for  the  station  and  mansion  of 
thing  creatures,  and  the  like,  is  well  inquired 
and  collected  in  Bietaphync;  but  m  Phy- 
sic they  are  in^>ertinent.  Nay,  /%  ora 
ind^  but  remoras  and  hinderancee  to  stay 
and  shgihe  ship  from  fufiher  sailing  stmd 
have  brought  this  to  peas,  that  thesearch  of 
the  phyneal  causes  hath  been  nef^eeted,  and 
pamdin  silence. 

3.  Of  the  errora  in  ancient  philoaophy  fioot 

mixing /ormo/ and  ./Sno/ cauaea. .   198 

Not  because  those  final  causes  are  not  truSf 

and  worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within 

their  own  province;  but  because  their  exeur^ 

sions  into  the  limits  of  physical  causes  hath 

bredavastneesandsoitudeinthat  track. 

3.  There  ia  no  repugnance  between  formal  sDd  Jhal 

cauaea 1^ 

8.  Theae  opiniena  confirm  divine  providence, 

Mdthematie 198 

1.  ReaaoD  for  classing  it  aa  a  part  of  metaphyaic. 

3.  From  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  wander  in  gm»- 

ralitiea,  mathematica  have  more  laboured  than 
any  other  fiirm. 
8.  There  ia  no  difference  in  mathematica 198 

4.  Piviaion  of  mathematica:  1st,  pure;  3d,  mixed. 

Pure  Mtdhematies. 
1.  It  is  that  adence  whidi  handlea  quantity  dalHw 
minate,  merely  aevered  firom  axioma  of  natural 
philoaophy,  and  ia  geometry  or  arithmetk.  19t 
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S.  Pare  mathematics  core  many  inteUectua]  defects. 
If  the  wit  be  too  dully  they  sharpen  it ;  if 
too  UHindering,  they  fix  it;  ^f  too  inherent  tn 
the  sense,  they  abstract  it-  So  that  as  tennis 
is  a  game  of  no  use  in  itself  but  of  great  use 
in  respect  it  maketh  a  quick  eye  and  a  body 
ready  to  put  itself  into  all  postures  /  so  in 
the  mathematics,  that  use  wnich  is  collateral 
and  intervenient  is  no  less  worthy  than  that 
which  is  principal  and  intended. 

mxed  Mathematics 199 

1.  Its  subject  is  some  axioms  or  points  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  considers  quantity  determined,  as 
auxiliary  and  incident  to  them,  as  perspective, 
musie,  architecture,  &c 

X  They  will  increase  as  nature  is  more  disclosed. 

OPimATITX   irATUmAL  PBXLOtOrBT. 

1.  It  is  the  production  of  eflfects. 
S.  Division. 

1.  Experimental. 

2.  Philosophical 
8.  Magical. 

ft.  Of  the  analogy  between  this  dirisioii  and  the  divi- 
sion of  speculative  natural  philosophy. .  •   199 

4.  The  knowledge  of  physical  causes  will  lead  to  new 
particulan. 


199 


Magical 

1.  Natural  magic  is  defeotive....* 

S.  Appendices  hereto  are, 

1st.  A  calendar  of  inventions. 

Sd.  A  calendar  of  discoveries  whi^  may 

lead  to  other  inventions 199 

The  invention  of  the  mariner^s  needle,  which 
giveth  the  direction^  is  of  no  less  benefit  for 
navigation  than  the  invention  of  the  sails, 
which  give  the  motion, 
■t.  Conclusion  of  natural  philosophy,  speculative  and 
operative. 

The  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether 
t^f  voice  of  man  do  or  not.  And  as  Alexan' 
£r  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expedition 
of  the  French  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with 
chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings, 
and  not  with  weapons  to  fight :  so  I  like  bet- 
ter that  entry  of  truth  which  eometh  peaces 
abfy,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds 
w/uch  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  wMch  eometh  with  pugnacity  and 
conieniion. 

Of  Doubts 800 

1.  Dividon  of  doubts. 
1.  Particular. 
3.  Total 
X  Particular  doubts. 

1.  Uses  of  registering  doubts. 

3.  Of  the  evil  of  continuing  doubts. 

7%at  use  of  wit  and  knowledp  istotme^ 

hwedy  which   laboureth  to  make   doubtful 

things  eertidn,  and  not  those  which  labour  to 

make  certain  things  doubtfuL 

Of  a  Calendar  of  Popular  Errors. 

Gcnenl  doubts,  or  those  differences  of  opinions,  touch- 
ing the  prindpies  of  natura  whidi  have  caused 

the  diversitisa  of  sects SOO 

Thus  hoM  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the 
tkrm  bmm$  of  man's  hunoUdges  t&t  is\ 


"^tadius directus,"  whi^ie referred  to  nature^, 
** Radius  refraetus*^  which  is  referred  to  Qodf 
and  cannot  report  truly  because  of  the  inequO" 
lUy  of  the  medium:  there  resteth  ^^Raaiuo 
refiexus,"  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contemn 
plateth  himself, 

HUXAir   PHILOSOPHT,    OE  THE    KHOWLSDOK   Or 

MAHl 201 

1.  The  knowledge  of  men  deseiyes  more  accurate  in- 

vestigation, because  it  touches  us  more  nearly. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  man  is  to  man  the  end  of  all 

knowledge:  but  of  nature  herself  a  povtioB 
only. 

All  partitions  of  knowledge  should  be  a^ 
opted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sections  and  separations  f  that  the  continuanet 
and  entireness  of  knowledge  bepteserved* 

3.  Division  of  human  philosophy. 

1.  Man  as  an  individual. 

2.  Man  as  a  member  of  society. 

■Ur  AS  ±V   IHDITIDUAK. 

1.  Divinon. 

1.  The  undivided  state  of 

1.  Discovery. 

2.  Impression. 

2.  The  divided  state  of  man. 


Discovery. 

1.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  mind  from  th» 

appearance  of  the  body,  as  physiognomy,  dec 

2.  The  art  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  body  from 

the  appearance  of  the  mind,  as  exposition  of 
dreams,  ^K. 

Physiognomy 201 

1.  The  discovery  of  the  mind  from  the  appearanee  of 

the  body. 

2.  Aristotle  has  laboured  physiognomy  as  far  as  relates 

to  the  countenance  at  rest;  but  not  when  in 
motion. 

3.  The  lineaments  of  the  body  disclose  the  general  in- 

clinations of  the  mind :  the  motions  its  pieeent 
dispositions. 

A  number  of  subtle  persons,  whose  eyes  do 
dwell  upon  the  faces  andfhshions  of  men,  do 
well  know  the  advantage  of  this  observation^ 
as  being  most  part  of  their  ability. 

Impression, 

1.  It  is  the  science  of  the  relative  action  of  the  body 

and  mind  upon  each  other. 

2.  Of  the  action  of  the  body  on  the  mind. 

1.  This  has  been  inquired  as  a  part  of  medicine. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  body  acts  upon  thfr 

mind  does  not  derogate  from  the  soulV 
dignity. 
7%e  infant  in  the  mothers  womb  is  com 
patible  with  the  mother  and  yet  separable, 
and  the  most  absohUe  monarA  is  some^wier 
kdby  his  servants  and  vet  without  subfeeOon. 
8.  The  action  of  the  mind  on  tne  body. 

1.  Physicians  have  ever  considered  **  aocideiK 

tia  animi,"  as  of  great  importance. 

2.  The  power  of  imagination  as  well  to  hel^ 

as  to  hurt  is  a  subject  neglected,  but  de- 
serving inquiiy. 
It  eamnot  be  concluded  that  because  there  he' 
pestilent  airs,  able  suddenfy  to  kill  a  man  im 

•  lee  aois  (P)  at  tks  end  of  this  Treatise. 
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inM,  iherefori  there  ehould  be  eowere^  mn, 

abU  Mtddauy  to  cure  a  man  in  eiekneee, 

a.  Tbero  ihookl  be  tn  inqoiiy  of  the  Mat!  and 

domidlee  which  the  eeverel  fiMoltiee  of 

the  miDd  occupy  in  the  body  end  the 

organs  tbeieot 

T%e  divided  State  of  Man 203 

1.  The  body. 

2.  The  mind. 

OV  TBS   B0BT« 


1.  HealdL 

2.  Beawtj. 
8.  Strength. 
4^  PkasoTO. 

Heakh, 

1.  llan^a  body  is  of  all  thmga  moat  auaoeplible  of  re- 

medy, but  this  remedy  most  susceptible  of  enor. 

2.  No  body  is  so  Tsrioosly  compounded  as  the  body 

of  man. 

1.  The  Tariety  in  the  compositkm  of  man's 

body  is  the  cause  of  its  being  frequently 

distempered. 
The  poete  did  well  to  conjoin  mueie  and 
mudieine  m  Apollo.-  beeaute  the  qjffUe  of  me- 
dieineisbuiiotiinethieeurioueharpofman^s 
kodjf  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony. 

2.  The  variety  in  the  composition  of  man's 

body  has  made  the  art  of  medicine 

mom  conjectural ;  and  so  giftn  scope 

to  error  and  imposture. 

Jhe  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  hie 

^^eading,  and  not  Ini  the  iuue  of  the  eaune. 

The  matter  of  the  ship  ie  judged  by  the  dli'* 

reeling  his  course  aright^  end  not  by  the  for* 

tune  of  the  voyage.    But  the  phystdant  and 

perhaps  the  poUtieiany  hath  nopartieular  acts 

demonstrative  of  his  abiliiyf  out  is  judged 

most  by  the  event, 

8.  The  quack  is  often  prized  before  the  regular  physi- 


4»  Physicians  often  pnfer  other  pursuits  to  their  own 
professions. 

You  shall  have  of  them  antiquities,  po^, 
humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines,  and 
in  every  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their  pre 
fession  ;  and  no  doubt  upon  this  grotmd,  that 
they  Jind  that  mediocrtty  and  exeelleney  in 
theur  art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  re- 
potation  towards  their  fortune  ;  for  the  weak- 
ness of  patients,  and  sweetness  of  Kfe^  and 
nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  dqtend  upon 
physicians  with  all  their  defects, 
6.  Diseases  may  be  subdued. 

if  we  will  excite  and  awake  our  observo' 
Hon,  we  shall  see  in  fanUUar  instances  what 
a  predominant  faeuUy  the  subtilty  of  spirit 
hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  or  firm. 

6.  Medidne  has  been  more  laboured  than  advanced. 

7.  DtAdeodes  of  medicine. 

1.  Want  of  medical  repofts. 

2.  Defective  anatomies. 

8.  Hasty  conclusions  that  toeasos  aie  in- 
curable. 

SyOa  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed 
so  Moriy  men  tddie^as  they  do  by  their  igmh 


4.  A  neglect  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  death. 

5.  A   neglect   of    acknowledged   med^ 

ciniBs 204 

6.  A  neglect  of  artificial  mineral  baths. 

7.  The  prescripts  in  use  are  too  compeni 

dious  to  attain  their  end. 
Zr  were  a  strange  epeeeh,  tohich,  spoken,  or 
spoken  oft,  should  redaunamanftomaviae 
to  whith  he  were  by  nature  suojeet:  it  is 
order,  pursuit,  sequence,  and  interchange  of  ^ 
application,  which  is  mighty  in  natutt. 


Beauty . 


206 

1.  Cleanliness  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  ten  a 
due  reverence  to  Ood,  to  society,  snd  to  ouw 


2.  Artificial  decoration  is  neither  fine  enough  to  de- 
ceive, nor  handsome  to  please,  nor  wholesome 
to 


Strength 286 

1.  It  means  any  ability  of  body  to  whidi  the  bo4y  ^ 

man  may  be  brought. 

2.  Division. 

1.  Activity. 

1.  Strength. 

2.  Swiftness. 

2.  Patience. 

1.  Hardness  against  want 

2.  Endurance  of  pain. 

1.  General  receptacle  for  acts  of  great  bodily  enda- 

'rance. 

2.  The  philosophy  of  athletics  is  not  much  investi- 
gated. 

3.  The  mediocrity  of  athletics  is  for  use;  the  ezoets 
for  ostentation. 


Pleasure. 


206 


Th^  chief  deficienoe  is  in  laws  to  repress  tbeuL 

It  hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arte 
which  flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in 
growth,  are  military  ;  and  while  virtue  is  m 
state,  are  liberal  /  imd  whUe  virtue  is  in  dd" 
eUnation,  are  voluptuary,^ 

^  In  tiM  Tfsatlae  Ds  AageMBtiit  tbls  pasnge  is  tlias  si- 
tared: 
JUmSSmrmU  tf«eM«ti«»  ^  fukiUing  vU  ctnum,  is 

neitker  fine  enough  to  itenv,  wtr  kandaom*  to 
nor  wholesome  to  lue. 

We  read  of  Jexabd  Out  eke  painted  korfaee: 
tksre  ie  no  emk  repoH  ef  EoUkor  or  JndUh, 
•IB  BaeoB't  KMsy  on  VteteslaMle  of  TMngs,  he  says, 
in  tkt  f^nth  ef  a  state,  arms  do  fiawiek  ;  In 
wMUeage  of  a  etaio,  loarmng ;  and  tkon  hath  ef  tkam 
togotkor  for  a  time:  m  the  deeUning  age  ef  a  atats, 
meehankal  arte  and  wtorekandiee. 
Uoyd,  in  his  life  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lays,  almost  In  Hie 


lOs 


InikefonSheftkUttaia,atefaaatkar»,a0msdti 

fiomrieh;  in  the  middU  staU  of  it,  looming;  snd  in 

tkadoeUmingiaoeovatamoneoaamdauftatSmidatiagii^ 

uerkank  arto  and  morekandite. 

d.  1.  Is  this  observation  founded  on  fectt 

d.  9.  Supposing  It  to  be  Ibunded  on  feet;  what  ars  the 

caoaesl— Does conmeroe  lower  tbe  cbaracterf    Is  the  scr- 

vka  of  naaunoa  at  variaaee  wtth  tbe  servke  of  Godi 

Q.  S.   Sappoalng  tbe  mecbanleal  artt  and 
hltberto  to  have  accompanied  tbe  decline  of  states,  may  they 
not  both  betraeedtoeicessorcivili8atloa,tosteaiof  kslK 


d.  4.  Soppeslag  the  optokm  lo  be  feaaded  on  fesl'i  \ 
■ot  the  evil  BOW  be  pMVsated  by  the  art  ef  friatiagl 
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I.  DhittMi:  lit  Alto  Um  origiBof  Om  Bunl    9d. 
Ai  to  fti  ImltMi. 

T%e  Ongim  of  Ae  MM S06 

I.  To  tfaif  appertaini  the  oouidintioii  of  the  otigiii 

of  tho  MNil  ond  in  CKohioi. 
X  Thk  mbject  imy  be  mora  diligaitlj  inquirad  than 

it  hath  bMoinphiloiophy:  bolit  iinfenblo 

to  diTtiiiiy* 
8.  Appoodieei  totfaii  knoirledgo:   1.  Dmnatioo.   X 


I. 


DifinoD. 

1.  ArtificiiL^^; 

X  NitaraL 


CI.  Nil 
i«.By 


NatiTe. 


Artificial  Divination. 
X  Artificial  ii  a  pradicSion  by  argmneiit,  conrhidiiig 

apoa  aigni  and  tokeni. 
X  Dinnon:    lit  Rational    3d.  Sapentitioiia. 

4.  Rational  artificial  divination  ii  when  Uie  argmiMot 

ii  coapled  widi  a  derivation  of  camei. 

7^  astronomer  hath  kii  predietiom,  a$  of 
eonjunetioni,  atpeets,  ecHpset,  and  the  like. 
The  phyneian  hath  hie  predietioni  of  death, 
of  reeoverv,  of  the  accidents  and  issues  ofdis" 
eases.  The  poUiidan  hath  his  predu&imss 
**0  urbem  venalem,  et  dto  periharam,  si 
emptorem  invenerii  /**  which  stayed  not  long 
to  he  performed,  in  Sylla  Jlrst,  and  trfter  in 

5.  Soperatitiom  artificial  divination  ii  when  tiiere  ii  a 

men  caiual  ooinddenoe  of  Uie  event  and  pre- 
diction. 

Such  as  Ufcre  the  heathen  observations  upon 
the  inspection  of  sacrifices,  theJUghts  of  birds, 
the  swarming  of  bees/  and  suA  as  was  the 
Chaldean  wSroJogy,  and  the  like. 

6.  Artificial  divination  ii  not  proper  to  Uiii  plaoe,  bat 

ihoald  be  referred  to  ttie  iciencei  to  which  it 
appertain!. 

Natural  DivinaHons* 
!•  It  ii  apradiction  firom  the  internal  natore  of  the 
loal. 

5.  Diviiion:    lit  Native.    Sd.  By  infinxion. 
8.  Native  divination  ii  grounded  on  the  lappoiitioii 

that  the  mind,  when  withdrawn  and  collected 
into  itiel^  and  not  diffiiied  into  the  organi  of 
the  body,  hath,  from  the  natural  power  of  ita 
own  enenoe,  lome  prenotion  of  fvttiue  thinga: 
ai  in  sle^,  ecstades,  propinquity  of  death, 

&c 206 

4.  It  ii  furthered :  by  abitinence. 

6.  Divination  by  influxion  ii  grounded  upon  the  lup- 

position  that  the  mind,  ai  a  mirror,  takei  illu- 
mination from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and 


••  Divination  of  influxion*  ii  fbrthwed  by  abitineiioe. 
7.  Native  divination  is  accompanied  by  repose  and 

quiet:  divination  by  influxion  is  farent  and 

impatient 

Fasetnatton  ••.• ••••  S06 

1.  It  ii  the  power  of  imagination  upon  other  bodiei 

than  the  body  of  the  imaginant 

•  Qnery,  Whether  divinatton  by  brflaxloa  is  aot  dseertp- 
tive  of  the  feeHag  which  iaflueneet  the  benevolettt  aad  or^ 
detlj  class  of  sodscy  calM  Oaakersf 


X  Of  te  errooeooi  opiflioni  upon 
X  Inquiry  how  to  fortiAr  the  imagii- 
4.  The  only  defeet  m  thii  nbieot  is  ae  to  not 
' "'     itiexleat> 


TBI  USX  AJn  OB7VCT  OW  TBS  VACULTIXS  OV  UAM  906 

1.  DivMon  of  tiiii  knowledge:   lit  Relating  to  te 

undentanfing.   td.  Relating  to  the  wiH 
X  The  undecstandbg  prodnoei  decrees  f  thewil  oe- 


This  Janus  of  imagination  hath  _ 
faces  f  for  the  face  towards  reason  hath 
print  of  truth,  but  the  face  towards  action 
iath  tie  print  of  good;  which  nevertikkse 
are  faces, 

^Qtuil$$  dffft  tttt  ##fvmR." 

n  was  weU  said  by  Aristotle,  '*That  the 
mind  hath  over  the  body  that  commandment 
which  the  lord  hath  over  a  bondman,-  but  that 
reason  hath  over  the  imagination  that  com 
mahdment  which  a  magistrate  hath  over  a 
free  citizen  /"  who  may  come  also  to  ruk  m 

8.  Obaervatiom  ujpon  the  imagination. 

Poety  xs  rdther  a  pleasure  or  play  of  Ml- 
aginatum,  than  a  Ufork  or  duty  thereof. 

Of  the  Understanding. 
1.  Knowledge  respecting  the  imdewranding  is  to  most 
wits  the  least  dehgfatfol;  and  seemi  but  a  net 
of  subtlety  and  ipinosity ;  but  U  is  the  key  of 
all  otiMT  arts. 

Am  knowledge  is  "pabulum  animi  ;"  so  in 
the  nature  of  men* s  appetUe  to  this  food, 
most  men  are  of  the  taste  and  stomadkoftht 
Jsraelites  in  the  desert,  that  would  fain  hose 
returned  "  ad  ollas  earmnm." 

X  Division 807 

1.  Invention. 
8.  Judgment 

3.  Memory.  / 

4.  Tradition. 

Invention, •  807 

1.  Division. 

1.  Of  arts  and  icienoeB. 
8.  Of  arguments. 

8.  The  art  of  inventing  arts  and  edenoei  ii  defidsnt 
This  is  such  a  defidence  as  if,  in  the  mak^ 
ing  of  an  inventory  touching  the  state  of  a 
di^und,  it  should  be  sd  dawn,  that  there  is  ns 
ready  money.  For  as  money  will  fetch  aU 
other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  is  that 
wlUch  should  purchase  all  the  rest.  And  Uke 
as  the  Wed  mdies  had  never  been  tSseovered, 
if  the  use  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  net 
Seenfird  dtseovered,  though  the  one  be  vad 
regions,  and  the  other  a  small  motion ;  so  it 
eannd  be  found  strange  if  sciences  be  no 
further  discovered,  if  the  art  itsdf  of  ineen- 
tion  and  discovery  hath  been  passed  over. 

3.  Proofii  that  the  art  of  mventing  arti  and  sciencea  is 
deficient 

1.  Their  logic  doei  not  pratend  to  invent  lei- 

enoei  or  axiomi 807 

Men  arc  rather  beholden  to  a  wild  goat  fir 
surgery,  or  to  a  nightingale  for  music,  or  to 
the  t^M  for  some  part  of  physic,  or  to  the  pd 

*  Here,  in  the  Treatise  De  Aafmentis,  Is  mn  exteaitve  ad* 
dhton  apoa  Volantarf  Mocloe— Aenee  aai  BeasifclUty— Pef» 
cepCioB  aad  Sense   The  Forai  of  Lifhi. 
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Md  thai  JUw  open  fat  artiUenff  or  menerdUy 
to  dwnet,  or  anv  thing  eke,  tkantologUf  for 
^  momtion  of  art*  and  aeunces* 

U  toot  no  marvel^  the  manner  of  antigwty 
lemg  to  eonaeerate  inventore,  that  the 
iUm*  had  §0  few  human  idole  in  their  ten^i 
but  ahnoit  au  brute. 

Who  taught  therooen  in  a  drought  to  throw 
pebbies  into  a  hotiow  tree^  where  Ae  eepied 
water,  that  the  water  might  rite  eo  m  the 
might  come  to  it  f  Who  taught  the  bee  to  taii 
thnugh  tueh  a  vast  tea  of  air,  and  to  find  the 
%oav  from  a  field  m  ftoioer^  a  great  way  qjf, 
to  her  hive?  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every 
^rain  of  com  that  the  burieth  in  her  hHi,  lett 
tt  thouJd  take  root  and  grow  ? 

3.  The  fenns  of  induction  which  logic  pro- 
potmds  is  deioctiTe SOS 

To  eoneJude  upon  an  enumeration  of  par^ 
tieulart,  without  instance  eoniradietory,  tt  no 
eonekmon,  but  a  eonjeeture  ;  for  who  ean  as- 
sure,  in  many  tubjeett  upon  tnote  partietUart 
u^tieh  appear  of  a  tide,  that  there  are  not 
other  on  the  contrary  tide  whi^  appear  net? 
As  if  Samuel  thoutd  haoe  retted  upon  thote 
tont  of  Jesse  which  were  brought  before  him, 
and  failed  of  Damd,  who  was  absent  m  the 

8.  Allowing  tone  axioms  to  be  rightly  in- 
docod,  middle  propotitions  cannot  be 
inferred  from  them  in  eobject  of  nature 
by  fljlloginn. 
Here  was  their  chief  error,'  they  charged 
the  deceit  upon  the  senses;    whidi  in  my 
judgment,  notwithstanding  aU  their  caoUlO' 
tions,  are  verv  sufficient  to  certify  and  report 
truth,  thougJH  not  alwayt  immematdy,  yet  by 
compariton,  bv  help  of  instrument,  and  by 
producing  and  urging  tuch  thingt  at  are  too 
subtile  for  the  tente,  to  tome  effect  comprehen- 
sible by  the  sense,  and  other  Uke  assistance. 
But  iliey  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  intell^ual  powers,  and 
upon  the  manner  of  collecting  ana  conehding 
upon  the  reports  of  the  senses, 
4.  Bacon's  intention  to  propound  the  art  of  inventing 
arts  and  sciences  by  two  modes :   1st  Experi- 
entia  literata,    2d.  Interpretatio  natursB.^ 

iiTTurrios  OF  spbbgh  ob  abouxkitt  . .  209 

1.  It  is  more  properly  memory  with  application  than 

inveiltion. 

We  do  account  it  a  chase,  as  ujell  of  deer  in 

an  enclosed  jfork  as  in  a  forest  at  targe. 
8.  Modes  of  producing  this  recollection :    1st.  Prepa- 

ratioo.    2d.  Suggestion. 

Preparation. 

1.  It  is  the  storing  arguments  on  such  things  as  are 
frequently  discussed. 

3.  It  consists  chiefly  of  diligence. 

Aristotle,  said  the  sophists,  **  did  as  if  one 
that  professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should 
not  teach  how  to  make  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit, 
in  a  readiness',  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fash- 
ions and  sizes**  But  yet  a  man  might  reply, 
that  if  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  tn 

a  The  Experientla  Literata  Is  contained  in  the  Treatise  Do 
AofmeDtii;  and  his  Interpretatio  Nature  constitutes  bis 
NoTum  OrsanoiD. 


his  a&op,  but  only  work  as  he  is  bespeken^  he 
should  be  weakly  customed. 

Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  divine  knowledge^ 
saith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Uke  a 
good  householder,  that  bringeth  forth  both 
new  and  old  store, 
3.  This  subject  is  more  fully  investigated  under  the 
head  of  rhetoric. 

Suggestion 200 

1.  It  directs  the  mind  to  certain  marks,  as  a  mode  of 

exciting  it  to  the  productiim  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Difbrent  sorts  of  t<^cs :  1.  GeneiaL  2.  Partioular. 

Genercd  Suggestion. 
1.  Its  uses  are  to  furnish  arguments  to  dispute  proba- 
bly :  to  minister  to  our  judgments:  to  conclude 
right,  and  to  direct  our  inquiries. 

A  faculty  of  wise  interrogating  is  half  a 
knowled^  For  as  Plato  saith,  **Who8oever 
seeketh,moweth  that  which  he  seeketh  for  in 
a  general  notion  /  else  haw  shall  he  know  it 
when  he  hath  found  U?" 

Particular  Suggestion. 

1.  It  is  a  directbn  of  invention  in  every  particular 

knowledge. 

2.  Ars  inveniendi  adolescit  cum  inventis. 

Jn  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain 
that  part  of  the  way  which  is  passed,  but  we 
gain  the  better  sight  of  that  part  of  the  way 
which  renudneih. 

Judgment 210 

1.  It  relates  to  the  nature  of  proofii  and  demonstrationi. 

2.  Difierrat  modes  of  judging:     1.  By  induction, 

which  is  referred  to  the  Novum  OrganuuL    2. 
BysjUogism. 

Of  Syllo^sm. 

1.  Syllogisms  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  have 

been  much  laboured. 

The  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  covet  to 
haoe  somewhat  in  his  understanding  fixed 
and  immoveable,  and  as  a  rest  and  support  of 
the  mind.  And  therefore  as  Aristotle  endea- 
voureth  to  prove,  that  in  all  motion  there  is 
some  point  quiescent ,-  and  as  he  elegantly  es> 
poundelh  the  andent  fable  of  Atlas,  that 
stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heaven  from  fall' 
ing,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of 
hetwen,  whereupon  the  conversion  is  accom- 
plished f  so  assuredly  men  have  a  desire  to 
have  an  Atlas  or  axle-tree  within,  to  keep  them 
from  fluctuation. 

2.  The  art  of  judging  by  syllogism  is  the  reduction  of 

propositions  to  pruidples  by  an  agreed  middle 
term. 

3.  Syllogisms  are  direct,  or  ex  abeurdo. 

4.  Division  of  the  art  of  judgment :  1st  The  analytie 

art  2.  The  doctrine  of  clenches. 

The  Analytic  Art. 

6.  It  is  for  direction. 

6.  It  sets  down  the  true  form  of  arguments,  from  which 

any  deviation  leads  to  error. 

The  Doctrine  of  Blenches 210 

7.  It  is  for  caution  to  detect  fallacies. 

In  the  more  gross  sorts  of  fallacies  it  hop- 
ptneth,  as  Seneca  maketh  the  eomparisdn  well, 
as  in  juggling  feats,  u^Uch  though  we  know 
M  2 
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mi  how  ikey  are  done,  ^  we  k>u>w  u>eU  iiu 

not  oi  it  eeemeih  to  be, 
8.  Elenchct  we  woU  labonrad  bj  Plato  and  Arutode. 
9l  The  ▼irtaoQfl  nae  of  this  knowledge  is  to  ledaigue 

•ophifme:  the  oonrupt  nee  for  captioD  uid  ooa- 

tnulictioiL 

Iiu  difference  U  good  wkiek  woe  made  bo- 

tween  oraton  and  aophieiere  that  theoneiaae 

the  greyhound,  which  hath  hie  advank^  in 

the  race,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  whienhath 

her  advantage  in  the  twn, 
!•.  Elendies  extend  to  diven  perts  of  knowledge. 

11.  The  leferencee  touching  the  common  adjancts  of 

eaaenoes  is  an  elench. 

12.  Seduoements  that  work  by  the  strength  of  im- 

pression are  elenches 211 

18.  Blenches  of  idols. 

7%«  mind  of  man,  which  I  fmd  not  oh' 
oerved  or  inquired  at  all,  and  think  good  to 
place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  others  eq}per- 
taineth  mott  to  rectify  judgment:  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare 
the  understanding  in  some  particulars,  but 
doth  more  genertwy  and  inujitrdly  infect  and 
corrupt  the  state  thereof  For  the  mind  of 
man  is  far  from  the  nature  of  a  clear  and 
eoutd  glass,  w/terem  the  beams  of  things 
snouldreflect  according  to  their  trtte  incidence; 
nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glass,  fuil 
of  superstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be  not  de- 
uvered  and  reduced, 

14.  The  mind  is  more  affected  bj  affirmatives  than 

negatives.' 

As  was  well  answered  by  Diagoras  to  him 
that  showed  him  in  Neptun^s  temple  the 
greater  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  had  es" 
earned  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their  vows  to 
Neptune,  saying,  **  Advise  now,  you  that  think 
it  follu  to  inSoeate  Neptune  in  tempest:** 
**Yca,  but,"  said  Diagoras,  **  where  are  they 
painted  that  are  drowned?*' 
16.  The  mind  supposes  a  greater  equality  then  exists.^ 
The  mathematicians  cannot  satisfy  them^ 
selves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  to  perfect  drckis,  refecting 
spiral  lines,  and  lahouring  to  be  discharged 
of  eccentrics, 

16.  The  mind  is  prejudiced  by  the  false  appearances 

imposed  by  every  man's  own  individual  nature 

and  custom' 211 

If  a  child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave 
unaer  the  earth  until  maturity  of  age,  and 
came  suddenly  abroad,  he  would  have  strange 
and  absurd  imaginations.  So  in  like  manner, 
although  our  persons  live  in  the  view  of  heo" 
ven,  yet  our  spirits  are  included  in  the  eaves 
of  our  own  complexions  and  customs,  which 
minister  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain 
opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to  exanUnO' 

17.  The  mind  is  misled  by  words.* 

15.  The  cautions  against  these  idols  are  defective.  211 
10.  The  application  of  the  different  kinds  of  proofii  to 

dinecent  subjects. 
SO.  Diffiuent  kinds  of  demonstrationa. 
1.  Immediate  consent 
2*  Induction. 

*  9—  note  (CD  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 

*  See  note  (R)  at  the  end  of  thb  Treatise. 

*  See  note  (8)  at  the  ead  of  thie  Treatise. 
See  note  (1^  at  the  sad  of  this  Tteatiss. 


8.  Sophism. 
4.  Oongmi^ 
The  rigour  and  eurioeOy  w  i 
more  severe  proofs  in  some  things,'and  t 
the  facility  in  contenting  ourselves  with 
more  remiss  proofs  in   others,  hoA   been 
amongst  the  greatest  causes  of  detriment  and 
hinderanee  to  knowledge. 
21.  Thk  is  deficient. 

xxxomj^ 212 

Retaining  knowledge  is  by  writing  or  memoiy. 
Writing, 

The  nature  of  the  character  is  referred  to  gnunmar. 

The  disposition  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  com- 
mon-places. 

Of  common-places  injuring  the  memoiy. 

Because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit  thing  in 
knowledges  to  be  forward  and  pregnant,  ex- 
cept  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry 
of  common-places,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use 
and  essence  in  studying,  as  that  whiA  as- 
sureth  **copia**  of  invention,  and  contraeteth 
judgment  to  a  strength. 

The  mode  of  common-placing  is  defective. 

Memory 212 

It  is  weakly  inquired. 

Precepts  for  memory  have  been  exalted  for  ostentatioiiy 
not  for  use. 

/  make  no  more  estimate  of  repeating  a 
great  number  of  names  or  words  upon  once 
hearing,  or  the  pouring  forth  of  a  number  of 
verses  or  rhymes  ex  tempore,  or  the  making  of 
a  satirical  simile  of  every  thing,  or  the  turn' 
ing  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying 
or  contradicting  ^  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  tSe 
Uke,  {whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
there  is  great  **copia,**  and  such  as  by  device 
and  practice  may  be  exalted  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree  of  uxmder,)  than  I  do  of  the  tricks  of 
tumblers,  funambuloes,  baladinesf  the  one 
being  the  same  in  the  mind  that  the  other  is  in 
the  body,  matters  of  strangeness  without 
worthiness. 

Art  of  memoiy  is  built  upon  prenotion  and  emblem.' 

Prenotion  is  a  limitation  of  an  indefinite  seeking  by 
directing  us  to  seek  in  a  narrow  compass. 

Emblem  reduces  conceits  intellectual  to  images  sen* 
nble. 

212 


TmADlTIOV 

It  is  th«  transferring  our  knowledge  to  others. 
Division  of  the  subject 

1.  The  organ  of  speech. 

2.  The  method  of  speech. 
8.  The  ornament  of  speech 

,    THa  omeur  of  spxich. 
Whatever  is  capable  of  sufficient  difierences  and  peiw 
ception  by  the  sense  is  competent  to  expnaw 
thought 

Different  Signs  of  Thought. 

1.  Having  similitude  vrith  the  notion. 

1.  Hieroglyphios. 

2.  Gestures. 

2.  Not  having  simiHtode  or  words. 
The  antiquity  of  hieroglyphica 
Gestoies  are  as  transitoiy  hieroglyphics. 

See  note  (U)  at  the  end  of  this  Tkeatisa. 
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Periander,  being  eonauted  with  how  to 
praerve  a  tyranny  newly  tmtrped,  bid  the 
meaeenger  aiimd  and  report  what  he  taw  him 
do  ;  and  went  into  hi»  garden  and  topped  all 
Aehighett  Jlowere, 
SypoUietes  respeetmg  tbe  origin  of  woidf 813 

Of  Grammar, 

Man  stiU  etriveth  to  reintegrate  himself  in 
thoee  benedictions,  from  whicn  by  hisfauU  he 
hath  been  depriveof  and  as  he  hath  driven 
against  the  first  general  curse  by  the  invention 
of  all  other  arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come 
forth  of  the  second  general  curse,  which  was 
the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  grant' 
mar:  whareythe  use  in  a  mother  tongue  is 
small,  in  a  fireign  tongue  more;  but  most  in 
such  foreign  tof^ues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vul- 
gar tonguest  ond  are  turned  only  to  learned 
tongues, 

'The  aocidenU  of  wordf,  aa  measure^  sound,  dM.  is  an 
appendix  to  grammar. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  ciphers. 

As  (here  be  many  of  great  account  in  their 
countries  and  provinces,  which,  when  they, 
come  up  to  the  seat  of  the  estate,  are  but  of 
mean  rank  and  scarcely  regarded;  so  theie 
arts,  being  here  placed  with  the  principal  and 
supreme  sciences,  seem  petty  tnings;  yet  to 
such  as  have  chosen  them  to  spend  their  kh 
hours  and  studies  in  them,  they  seem  great 
matters. 

TBI  XBTAOn  or  SPBXCB. 

It  is  defident. 

Impatience  of  method. 

Difl&rent  sorts  of  methods. 

The  nse  of  grammar  is  small  in  mother  tongues  is 
greater  in  foreign  linng  toogoes;  hot  greatest 
in  dead  langoages 213 

Duties  of  grammar  are  two. 
1.  Popular. 
8.  PhUo«>phical. 

Popular  grammar  is  for  the  learning  and  speaking  lan- 
guages. 

PhUoeophicat  grammar  examines  the  power  of  words 
as  they  are  the  footsteps  of  reason 213 

^irat  Biethod.    Magistral  which  teaches,  or  InitiatiTe 

which  insinuates 214 

He  that  deUvereth  knowledge,  desireth  to  de- 
liver it  in  such  fbrm  as  may  be  best  believed, 
and  not  as  may  be  best  examined;  and  he 
that  reeeiveth  Imowledge,  desireth  rather  pre- 
sent satisfaction,  than  expectant  inquiry; 
and  so  rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err. 

Knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  inti- 
mated, if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method 
wherein  it  was  invented;  and  so  is  it  possible 
of  knowledge  induced. 

Jt  is  in  Imowledge  as  it  is  in  plants  ;  if  you 
mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the 
roots  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow, 
then  it  is  more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than 
aHpa ;  so  the  delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without 
the  roots  ;  good  for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for 
the  planter.  But  if  you  will  have  sciences 
grow,  it  is  less  matter  fir  the  shaft  or  body  of 
the  tree,  so  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of 
.the  roots. 


Second  Mdhod,    A  concealed  or  revealed  style.  il4 
Tiwrd  Method.    Method  or  aphorisms. 

1.  DeHveiy  by  aphorisms   is  a  test  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  writer. 

2.  Methodical  delivery  is  better  to  procure  con- 

sent than  to  generate  action. 

3.  Aphorisms  invite  to  augment  knowledge. 
Fourth  Method.    Delivery  by  assertions  toUh  their 

woofs  or  interrogations. 

4.  ])elivery  by  mterrogations  should  be  used 

only  to  remove  stny  prejudices. 
If  it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  pro* 
judicial  to  the  proceeding  of  learning,  as  it 
is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go  about 
to  besiege  every  little  fort  or  hold.  For  if  the 
field  U  kept,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterpriaa 
pursued,  tnose  smaller  things  uf^ll  come  tn  of 
themselves. 
Fifth  Method.   Accommodation  of  delivery  according 

to  the  matter  which  is  to  be  treated. 
Sixth  Method.    Delivery  according  to  the  anticipation 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

1.  Those  whose  conceits  are  seated  in  po- 
pular opinions  need  only  to  dispute 
or  to  prove. 
2*  Those  whose  conceits  are  beyond  po- 
pular opinions  have  a  double  labour. 
1st.  That  Ahey  may  be  conceited, 
2d.  That  they  may  prove. 
3.  Science  not  consonant  to  presupposi- 
tions must  bring  in  aid  similitudes. 
Method  considers  the  disposition  of  the  work,  and  the 

limitation  of  propositions 215 

It  belongeth  to  architecture  to  consider  not 
only  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  the  seve- 
ral beams  and  columns. 
Observations  upon  the  limits  of  propositions. 
Of  the, method  of  imposture. 

A  mass  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men 
countenance,  that  those  which  use  the  terms 
might  be  thought  to  understand  the  art ; 
which  collections  are  much  Uke  a  fripper*s  or 
broker*s  shop,  thai  hath  ends  of  every  thing 
but  nothing  of  worth. 

ILLUSTEATITK  OT  8PIKGH 816 

1.  Eloquence  is  in  reality  inferior  to  wisdom;  but  in 

popular  opinions  superior  to  it. 

It  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when  he  disabled 
himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  Aaron  shall 
be  thy  speaker,  and  thou  shall  be  to  him  as 
God. 

2.  The  deficiences  in  eloquence  are  rather  in  some 

collections  than  in  the  art  itself. 

3.  Tlie  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reason  to  imagina- 

tion for  the  better  moving  of  the  will 

4.  The  disturbers  of  reason  are  fallacies  of  arguments: 

assiduity  of  impression,  and  violence  of  pas- 
sion. 
6.  The  counteractors  of  these  disturbera  are  logic,  mo- 
rality and  rhetoric 

6.  Speech  is  more  conversant  in  adorning  what  ia 

good  than  in  colouring  eviL 

**Firtue,  if  she  could  be  seen,  tvould  move 
great  love  and  affectum  /''  so  seeing  that  she 
cannot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  corwmU  sht^ 
the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  the  imagina^ 
Hon  in  livdy  representation. 

7.  The  aflections  not  being  pliant  to  leasoo,  ifaetorie 

is  necessary. 

8.  Difibience  between  logic  and  rhetoric 
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lofifaetotic 316 

1.  Want  of  a  collection  of  the  popnkr  agm 
of  good  and  evil;  of  the  deleeta  of 
Aristotle's  collection. 
8.  Want  of  a  collection  of  commonplaces.  317 
10.  Appendices  to  the  art  of  delivery. 
1.  The  art  criticaL 
3.  The  art  of  instroctioa. 


T%e  Art  Criiieal. 317 


Bute  of 


71^  Art  of  huhmeiion 317 

1.  R  contains  that  diffigreoce  of  tradition  which  is 

proper  fiyr  yonth. 
3.  Bifierent  considerations. 

1.  The  timing  and  seasoning  of  knowiedges. 
3.  The  judidoos  selection  of  diflimlties  and 

of  easj  stodies. 
It  is  one  method  to  praetite  iwimming  with 
bladder$,  and  another  to  praetiae  dancing  with 
heavy  ^wee, 
3.  The  application  of  learning  aocoiding  to 

thenund  to  be  instmcted. 
T%ere  is  no  defect  in  the  faeuUie*  inteU^ 
tuai,  hut  aeemeth  to  have  a  proper  ewre  eon- 
tained  in  tome  etudiee :  a$,/or  example^  if  a 
diUd  be  bird^wittedt  that  is,  hath  not  Me  fth 
cutty  of  attention,  the  mathematiei  giveth  a 
remedy  thereunto;  for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be 
caught  away  but  a  moment,  one  ii  to  b^in 


4.  The  continuance  and  intermisaon  of  ex- 
ercises   318 

Am  the  wronging  or  cheriMtg  of  »eed$  or 
young  plants  is  tMt  that  is  most  important 
to  their  thriving:  so  the  cuUure  anamanu" 
ranee  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such  a  forcible, 
though  unseen,  operation,  as  hardly  any 
length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can 
countervail  it  afterwards. 

or  TBS  WILL 318 

1.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  described  virtues  with- 
out pointing  out  the  uMde  of  attaining  them. 

Those  which  have  written  seem  tometohave 
done  as  if  a  man,  that  professeth  to  teach  to 
write,  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies  of  alpha- 
bets and  letters  joined,  without  giving  any 
precepts  or  directums  for  the  carriage  of  the 
hand  and  framing  of  the  letters. 

These  (feorgics  of  the  mind,  concerning  the 

husbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no  less 

worthy  than  the  heroieal  descriptions  of  vir- 

tue,  July,  and  felicity. 

3.  Division  of  moral  philosophy 819 

1.  The  image  of  good. 

2.  The  culture  of  the  mind. 

THS  IXAOX  or  eooD. 

1.  Describes  the  nature  of  good. 
3.  Division. 

1.  The  kinds  of  good. 
/        3.  The  degrees  of  good. 

3.  The  ancients  were  defiBctive  in  not  examining  the 

springs  of  good  and  eviL 

4.  Good  is:  1.  Private.  2.  Public 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nch 
ture  nf  good:  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total 
or  substantive  in  itself,'  the  other,  as  it  is  a 


part  or  wtember  of  a  greater  body;  whereof 
the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the  wot' 
tkier,  because  it  tendeth  to  the  conservation  of 
a  more  general  form.  Therrfore  we  see  the 
iron  m  particular  sympathy  meneth  to  the 
hadstone,'  but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain  auan* 
tity,  itforsaihdh  the  affeddan  to  the  loadstone, 
and  hie  a  good  patrwt  moveth  to  the  earth, 
which  is  the  r^gwn  and  country  of  muuey 
bodies* 
&  Public  is  more  worthy  ttian  private  good. 

Pompdus  Biagnus,  when  bwif  m  eomfins- 
sion  of  purveyance  for  a  famme  at  Rome, 
and  being  dissuaded  toith  great  vAemeney 
and  instance  by  Ms  friends  about  hum,  that 
he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  ex- 
tremity  of  weather,  he  saui  only  to  them, 
**  Neeesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivamr 

T%e  Degrees  of  Oood. 

The  qoestioins  respecting  the  supreme  good  are  bf 
Cluistianity  disclosed. 

6.  An  active  is  to  be  prefigrred  to  contemplative  life. 

Pythagoras  h^^  ashed  what  he  was,  on- 
swered,  *rrhat  iftuero  were  ever  at  the  Olym- 
pian games,  he  knew  the  manner,  that  some 
came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes,  and 
some  eameas  mesnhants  to  utter  their  eommo' 
dities,  and  some  came  to  mahe  good  cheer  and 
meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look  onf 
and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look 
on.**  But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theeh 
ire  of  man*s  life  it  is  reserved  only  for  (rod 
and  angels  to  be  lookers  on. 

Far  contemplation  u^ich  should  be  finished 
in  itself,  without  casting  beams  upon  society, 
assuredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not. 

7.  The  ascendency  of  public  good  terminates  many 

diiputes  of  the  ancient  philosopheis 330 

1.  It  decides  the  controversies  betweoi  Zeno 

and  Socrates,  and  the  Cyrenaics  and 
Epicureans,  whether  felicity  consisted 
in  virtue  or  pleasure,  or  serenity  of 
mind 330 

2.  It  censures  the  philosophy  of  Epictetui^ 

which  plaeed  felicity  in  things  withia 
our  power. 

Gonsaho  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  them 
Naples,  and  protesting,  **He  had  rather  die 
one  foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  so- 
cured  for  long  by  one  foot  of  retreat.** 

The  conscience  of  good  mtentions,  howso- 
ever succeeding,  is  a  more  continual  joy  to  na- 
ture, than  all  the  provision  which  ca^^  be  made 
for  security  and  repose. 

3.  It  censures  the  abuse  of  philosophy  in 

Epictetus's  time,  in  converting  it  into 

an  occupation  or  profession 220 

This  philosophy  introduces  such  a  health 
of  mind,  as  was  that  of  Herodicus  in  body, 
who  did  nothing  all  his  life,  but  intend  ms 
health. 

*  Sustine,'  and  not  *  Absline,'  was  the  com' 
mendation  of  Diogenes, 

4.  It  censures  the  hasty  retiring  from  busi- 


T%e  resolution  of  men  truly  moral  ought  to 
be  such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  said  the  honour 
of  a  soldier  should  be,  *'e  tela  crassiore,**  and' 
not  so  fine  as  that  every  thing  should  catch  in' 
it  and  endanger  it. 
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^  vmiTATB  eoov SSI 

L  Ufa:  lit  Aethre.  Sd.  Panive. 

Aaiae  Private  Oood, 
%  Aethre  fa  prafarable  to  pMMve  pnnte  good. 

Fto  <<—  jiri/titt»  kmgvUa  M  vgm  ttfc 
8.  Adrre  pmata  good  haa  not  an  identitf  wtdi  dia 
good  of  aodety SSI 

Paathe  Private  Good. 
4.  Ilfa:  lat  Cottvinathe.  3d.  Perfeodta. 

Good  Perfective SSI 

6.  Good  perieetiTe  fa  of  a  higher  natmo  than  good 

ooDTenative. 

Man*9  approai^  or  aeetmption  to  dimne  or 
angeHeal  wdure  is  the  perfection  of  hie  firm. 
$.  The  imitation  of  perfection  m  the  tempeat  of  uSd,^ 

AMtkoeewmehareiidttOndJbidnoremedsf, 
do  tumble  up  and  down  and  mange  piaee^  as 
if  by  a  remove  heal  they  could  obtain  a  remove 
mtemalf  ooiaitwi^meninambitionfWhen, 
faiMng  of  the  meme  to  exalt  their  nature, 
they  are  ma  perpetual  ettuation  to  exalt  their 
pmoe, 

Oood  Convereative SSI 

7.  It  eooaata  in  the  practice  of  that  which  fa  agree- 

able to  oar  nature. 

8.  It  fa  the  moat  aimple,  but  loweat  good. 

9.  Good  conTenalive  conifata  in  the  iteadineaa  and  in- 

tensity of  the  enjoyment 

10.  Donbta  whether  felicity  reanlta  moat  from  the 

Bleadineae  or  intenirity. 

The  eophitt  toying  that  Soeratafe  feUdty 
VHU  the  feUciiy  of  a  block  or  itone ;  and  8o- 
aratet  toying  that  the  aopMsCs  feUdty  was 
thefeUcitv  of  one  that  had  the  tiA,  toAo  did 
noimng  out  itch  and  acrateh. 

Am  we  tee,  upon  the  kite  or  like  instrumentt 
aground,  dough  it  be  sweet  and  have  show 
of  many  dtangea,  yet  breaketh  not  the  hand 
to  tuch  strange  and  hard  stops  and  passages^ 
as  a  set  song  or  voluntary  f  much  after  the 
same  manner  was  the  diversity  between  a 
philosophical  and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore 
men  are  to  imitate  the  wisdom  af  Jewellers  ,- 
who,  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  doud,  or  an  ice 
which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking 
too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help  it;  but  if  ft 
should  lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too  much, 
thty  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought  men 
so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not  mag- 
nanimity. 

PVBUC  eooD SSS 

1.  It  fa  duty,  and  refates  to  a  mind  well  framed  towards 
othnn. 

S.  Error  in  confuting  thfa  science  with  politics. 

As  in  architecture  the  direction  of  framing 
theposU,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building, 
is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of  Joining 
them  and  erecting  the  building;  and  in  me- 
chanicals,  the  direction  how  to  frame  an  m- 
strument  or  engine  is  not  the  same  with  the 
manner  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing 
it,  so  the  doctrine  of  cotijugation  of  men  in 
solely  dijferethfrom  that  of  their  conformity 
ihereunlo. 

« Q.  Is  not  tbis  the  dUfWrenes  between  tbe  loTe  of  eiceUtag 
ud  tbe  love  of  eieellencel 
Vol.  I.— 20 


I  been  esoeUently 


8.  Dotieaare:  lat  Common  to  aU  men.  Sd.  Peenliar 
to  profeaaons  or  particofar  pprsnits SSS' 

4.  Thedutieaeommontoallmennaabeen 
faboured. 

6.  The  dntiea  respecting  particofar  profeasions  haTO,  of 
necessity,  been  investigated  diAiaedly. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  impostnres  of  profeasiona  fa 
incident  to  the  knowtodge  of  profesnonal  do- 
ties^  and  fa  deficient 

AMthefabkgoethofthebasiMskthatifhe 
see  you  first,  you  die  for  it ;  but  if  you  tee 
him  first,  he  meth  :  so  is  it  with  deeats  and 
evil  arts  ;  whiA,  if  they  be  first  espied,  they 
lose  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en^ 


^  are  muth  beholden  to  Maehiavel  and 
others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and  not  what 
they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible  t9 
join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innoeeney,  exceot  men  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent;  his  baseness  and 
going  upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubri- 
dty^his  envy  and  sting,  and  the  rest;  that  is, 
alt  forms  and  natures  of  evil:  for  without 
this,  virtue  Ueth  open  andunfeneed. 

7.  To  thfa  suUect  appertains  the  duties  of  husband 

and  wife,  parant  and  child,  frieodship»  grati* 
tode,^^ 

8.  llifa  knowledge  concwming  duties  coDsden  com- 

parative duties. 

We  see  in  the  proceeding  of  Ludus  Brutus 
against  his  own  sons,  whseh  was  so  much  ex- 
Mled;  yet  what  was  said? 

*'A^feUx,MUmnqmsfir0nSmfMtamiM9n§.'' 

Men  must  pursue  the  things  which  arejust 
in  present,  and  leave  the  fuSare  to  the  Divine 
Providence. 

TBI  ouLTumi  or  TBS  Kiirn SS8 

1.  Inquiry  must  be  made  not  only  of  the  nature  of 
nrtue,  but  how  it  mav  be  attained. 

An  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  good  without 
considering  the  culture  of  the  mind,  seemeth 
to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image,  or  statue, 
which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is  untk^ 
out  life  and  motion. 

S.  Morali^  shouki  be  the  handmaid  of  divini^. 

3.  We  ought  to  cast  up  our  account,  what  fa  in  our 

power  and  what  not SS4 

The  husbandman  cannot  command,  neither 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  nor  the  teasons  of  the 
weather ;  no  more  can  the  physician  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  variety  ofacd- 
dentt:  so  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind 
of  man,  two  things  are  without  our  command; 
points  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortune;  for 
to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  other,  our  work  is  limited  and  tied. 

Of  MerCs  Natures,  or  hiherent  Dispositions. 

4.  The  foundation  of  the  culture  of  the  mind  fa  the 

knowledge  of  its  nature. 

There  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to 
great  matters^  and  others  to  smdlL 

There  are  minds  proportioned  to  intend 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few. 

Some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which 
may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short 
return  of  time;  others  to  that  which  begins 
afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  ofpur-^ 
suit. 
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TaCft  tt  0  Aiftntit^  M  coiuwMrtMft  to 
wootheamdphaaef  and  a  ^litpetUim  mmtrary 
U  eaiUradiet  tmd  av8$. 

There  is  a  dupoeUion  to  take  pkaevre  in 
the  good  of  another, 
Si,  This  fubject  dmm  bseo  nogtigMitiy  inqaired  by  mo- 
nlifto,  with  ■ome  beraty  by  aslroiisgen^  and  by 


Hisiory,  poeev,  and  daUy  txpenmee  are  at 
goodfy  neUe  where  thete  obtervatione  grow  f 
whereof  we  make  a  few  poeiee  to  hold  tn  our 
handit  hut  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  eoiu 
feetionary,  that  reeewts  might  be  made  of 
ihemfar  the  uee  of  life, 

6.  Natural  and  accidental  impreiiioiu  ihoiild  be  noted. 

The  ^jfeetione 225 

7.  Inqoiij  fhoold  be  made  of  the  afiectiona. 

Am  the  ancient  poUtieiane  in  popular  etatet 
were  wont  to  compart  the  people  to  the  $ea, 
and  tha  oratore  to  the  wtnaoi  because,  as  the 
sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the 
winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it,'  so  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if 
the  seditious  orators  did  not  set  them  in  uforh" 
ing  and  agitation.'  so  it  may  be/Ufy  said, 
that  the  mind  in  the  nature  ihereof  would  be 
temperate  and  stayed,  if  the  affections,  as 
winds,  did  not  put  tt  into  tumult  and  pertur" 
bation. 

8*  This  aobiect  haa  been  inTeetigated  bj  Aristotle,  and 
by  the  Stoics,  and  in  dififerent  scattered  works ; 
but  the  poets  and  historians  are  the  masters  of 
the  passions 225 

0.  Of  the  opposition  of  passions  to  each  other. 

T%e  Origin  of  the  Mind 226 

10.  Inquiries  should  be  made  of  custom,  exercise, 

habit,  education,  friendship,  dec. 

Of  Custom  and  Habit. 

11.  Aristotle's  error  in  stating  too  generally  that  those 

things  which  are  natural  cannot  be  changed. 

12.  Virtues  and  vices  consist  in  habits. 

13.  Precepts  for  the  formation  of  habits.^ 

1.  Beware  that  at  the  first  a  tsA  be  taken 

neither  too  high  nor  too  weak.' 

2.  Practise  all  things  at  two  seasons;  when 

the  mind  is  best  disposed  and  when  it  is 
worst  disposed. 

By  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step  g  by 
the  other  you  may  voork  out  the  knots  and 
stands  of  the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times 
the  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

8.  Ever  bear  toward  the  contrary  extreme  of 
that  to  which  you  are  inclined. 

Like  unto  the  rawing  against  the  stream, 
or  making  a  wand  straight  by  bending  Atm 
contrary  to  his  natural  crookedness. 

4.  The  mind  is  brought  to  anything  with 
mwe  sweetnesi;  if  that  wheieunto  we  pretend 
be  not  first  in  the  intention,  but  tanquam  aUud 
agendo. 

>  See  BaeoB'i  Esny  »or  Nature  ia  Mas,'*  and  <*0f  Cw- 
tsm  and  Bducatkra." 
»BaooD'8  EMsy  *«Of  Nature  In  Man." 

He  that  $ulutk  victory  ovr  Ki§  Mfurs,  Itt  kim  nH 
Ht  him$e^f  Uo  grttt,  nor  too  tmaU  U$k$;  for  tho  Jhrot 
wOl  vuJte  km  dejected  bf  often  failingo ;  omdtho  oecond 
uriil  vuJtekimm  omeU  proeoedor,  though  bf  ^fton  fro- 


14.  Of  dM  poweiB  of  baofar  and  stodiea  upon  ihts 

Jsnot  ^  opinion  of  Aristotle  worthy  to  he 
r^;arded,whowt  he  saith,  **  7%at  yow^  men 
are  no  it  mtdHars  of^moral  f^itoaml^  be^ 
cause  they  are  not  settled  from  the  bouingheat 
qf  their  affections,  nor  attempered  Ufith  time 
and  experience  ?" 

But  is  it  not  true  also,  that  much  less  young 
men  are  Jit  auditors  of  matters  of  po&y,  t3l 
they  have  been  thorough^  seasoned  in  rdgion 
and  moraUiy;  lest  thar  judgments  be  eor^ 
rupted,  and  ntade  apt  to  Sank  that  there  art 
no  true  differences  of  things  but  according  to 
utility  and  fortune  F  ' 

15.  There  should  be  caution  lest  moral  instractioD 

make  men  too  precise,  arrogant,  and  incom- 
patible   227 

16.  The  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in  a  mora 

perfect,  and  at  other  timea  in  a  more  depraved 
state. 

17.  The  fixation  of  good  timea 227 

18.  The  obliteraaon  of  bad  timea 227 

19.  The  golden  rule  of  life  is  to  choose  right  ends  of 

life,  and  agreeing  to  virtue,  and  enxh  as  maj 
be,  in  a  reasonable  aort,  within  our  compass  to 
attein. 

As  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he 
shapes  only  that  part  whereupon  he  ux»^keth, 
(as  if  he  be  upon  the  face,  thdt  part  which 
shall  be  the  body  ia  but  a  rude  stone  still,  tiU 
such  time  as  he  comes  to  U;)  but,  eontrari' 
wise,  when  nature  makes  a  flower  or  Uving 
creature,  sheformeth  rudiments  of  all  the  parts 
at  one  time :  so  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit, 
while  a  man  pradiseth  temperance,  he  doth 
not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor  the  like  /  but 
whm  he  dedicateth  and  appUeth  himself  to 
good  ends,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and 
passage  towards  those  ends  doth  commend 
unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  precedent  dispo- 
sition to  conform  himself  thereunto. 

20.  There  is  a  sympathy  between  the  good  of  the  bo^ 

and  of  the  mind. 

As  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body  into 
health,  beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure,'  so  the 
good  of  the  mind,  tnmUred  in  rational  and 
moralknowledges,  tendeth  to  this,  to  make  the 
mind  sound,  and  toithout  perturbation;  beau- 
tiful, and  graced  with  deeeney ;  and  etrong 
and  agile  for  all  duties  of  Hfe, 

ILUr  IS  aOCIBTT. 

1.  Reasons  why  ediics  are  in  aome  respects  more  di^ 
ficult  than  politics 228 

1.  Morality  relates  to  man  segregate:  poli- 

tics to  man  congregate. 
Cato  the  censor  smd,  **that  ^  Romans 
were  like  sheep,  for  that  a  man  mi^  better 
drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  than  /  fir 
in  afloat,  if  you  could  get  but  some  few  to  go 
right,  the  rest  tootddfoBow** 

2.  The  object  of  morals  is  internal  good ; 

for  policy  externa)  sufficeth. 
8.  States  are  not  ao  suddenly  subverted  aa 

individuals. 228 

States,  as  great  engines,  move  dowly,  and 
are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame  .'for  aa  in 
Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustaineathe  seeen 

*  What  says  tlis  OMMsUty  of  oar  universltiss  to  thli  opl- 
alonl 
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do  bear  out  errcnfollowmg, 
X  Dmion  of  dvil  knowledge. 

1.  CfrnTeraetien  ior  ooaifiHt 

3.  Negotiation  fiw  me. 

3.  Goyemment  for  protection. 

0OVTSS8ATIOV 228 

&  Wisdom  of  convenation  ought  not  to  be  too  mach 
affected,  mach  ten  deq>ued. 

4.  Of  behaviour. 

7%e  sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man*$ 
oum  dignity,  wOhovt  intmding  upon  the 
Uberty  of  otAert, 

Bekamour  aeemeth  to  me  as  a  garment  of 
the  mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  gar- 
ment. For  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion; 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious;  it  ought  to  be 
shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making  of 
the  mindy  and  hide  any  deformity  :  and  move 
ail,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait ,  or  restrained 
for  exercise  or  motion* 

5.  Evili  of  too  much  attention  to  behaviour. 

1.  The  danger  of  afiectation. 

2.  Waste  of  time. 

3.  Waste  of  mind,  and  ftH^JHTig  aspirings  to 

higher  virtues. 

4.  Retarding  action. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  conversation  is  not  deficient  229 

irxooTi ATiov 229 

1.  This  knowledge,  to  the  derogation  of  learning,  hath 

not  been  collected  into  writing. 

Of  the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have  set 
down  to  pertain  to  civil  Hfe,  for  wisdom  of 
behaviottr,  it  is  by  learned  men  for  the  most 
part  despised,  as  an  inferior  to  vtrtue,  and  an 
enemy  to  meditation  ;  for  wisdom  of  govern- 
ment, thev  acquit  themselves  weU  when  they 
are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few ; 
but  for  the  wisdom  of  business^  wherein  man's 
Ufe  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books  of  it, 
except  some  few  scattered  advertisements,  that 
have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject. 

2.  This  knowledge  is  reducible  to  precept,  illustrated 

bj  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 229 

3.  Ancient  fables  and  parables  contain  inlbnnation 

upon  this  subject 231 

4.  The  proper  form  of  writing  upon  this  subject  is  dis- 

course upon  history  or  examples. 

5.  Of  discourses  upon  history  of  times,  and  upon 

lives,  and  upon  letters 281 

UIOWLXBOa  OF  THB  ADTAHCSlUirr  Or  LIVB.  .    231 

1.  Preliminaiy  observations. 

1.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  proeiing  a  man's  own 
fortune. 
This  is  the  knowledge  '<  sibi  sapere  .*"  sapere 
is  to  move  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfer- 
ence:— sibi  sapere,  from  the  drcumferenoe  to 
the  centre. 

2.  Many  are  wise  for  themselves,  yet  weak 

for  the  public 
Uke  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures  for 
themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden, 

3.  Faber  quisqoe  fortuns  propria. 

lAvy  attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  first,  **in 
hoc  viro  tanto  vis  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  ut 
quocunque  loco  natus  esset,  sibi  ipsefortimam 
faeturus  videreturJ* 


The  open  dedaration  of  this  is  impoHtiep 
being  ttmen  and  used  as  spurs  1o  industry, 
and  not  as  stirrups  to  insoleney,  rather  for  re- 
solution  than  for  presumption  or  ouiwiasd  ds^ 
elaration,  have  been  ever  thought  sound  and 
good;  and  are,  no  question,  imprinted  in  the 
greatest  minds,  who  are  so  sensible  of  this 
opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain  it  within, 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  advancement  of  life  is  de- 

ficient   231 

3.  The  investigation  of  thb  subject  concerns  learning, 

both  in  honour  and  in  substance. 

Fragmatieat  men  should  not  go  away  with 
an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark,  that 
can  mount,  and  sing,  md  please  herself,  and 
nothing  else  ;  but  may  knwj  that  she  holdeth 
as  weU  of  the  hawk,  that  can  soar  aloft,  and 
can  also  descend  and  strike  upon  the  prey. 

It  is  the  perfect  law  of  inquiry  of  truth, 
**  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter,  which 
should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of  crystal, 
or  form;^  that  is,that  there  be  not  any  thing 
in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and 
doctrine. 

4.  Learning  esteems  the  architecture  of  fortune  as  of 

an  inferior  work. f 232 

5.  This  doctrine  is  reducible  to  science. 

6.  Precepts  respecting  this  knowledge. 

7.  The  fundamental  precept  is  to  acquire  knowledge 

of  the  particular  motives  by. which  those  vrith 

whom  we  have  to  deal  are  actuated 232 

Obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did  re* 
quire.-  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  man's 
neart  such  angles  and  recesses,  found  fauU 
that  there  was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them, 

8.  The  sinews  of  wisdom  are  slowness  of  belieC 

9.  General    modes    of    acquiring  a  knowledge    of 

.     others 233 

1.  A  general  acquaintance  with  know- 

ing men. 

2.  A   gooid  mediocrity  in    liberty  of 

speech  and  secrecy:  indulging 
rather  in  freedom  of  speech. 

3.  A  watchfhl  and  serene  habit  of  ob* , 

serving  when  acting. 

1 0.  Modes  by  which  the  knowledge  of  man  is  acquired. 

1.  By  their  faces. 

2.  By  words. 

3.  By  deeds. 

4.  By  their  natures. 

5.  By  their  ends. 

6.  By  the  relations  of  others. 

11.  More  trust  is  to  be  given  to  countenances  and 

deeds, than  to  words v 232 

The  Faces. 

12.  Much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  ftoe  at 

rest 

13.  TbB  hce  in  motion  cannot  deceive  a  vigilant  ob* 


//  is  amm^janua. 

"Words. 

14.  They  are  full  of  flattery 282 

15.  Mod(Bs  in  which  words  disclose  character. .  •  •  232 

1.  When  sudden. 

f         vino  toitns  et  Irft. 

2.  From  affections. 

3.  From  counter  simulation. 
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16.  The^  «ra  not  to  be  tniited  without  a  dilifent  ood- 

admtioQ  of  their  mgnitode  tnd  natovB. 

Nahm$  and  End  of  Men, 

17.  This  ii  the  sareet  key  to  unlock  men's  minde. 

18.  The  weekeit  men  are  beet  interpreted  bj  their  na- 

toree;  thewieeetby  their  ende. 
B  i$  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  tkoot 

ooer^  and  to  mtppoee  deeper  ende,  and  more 

eompan  reaehee  than  ore. ' 
10.  Prinoei  are  beet  inteqireCed  bj  their  naUnee ;  pri- 

▼ato  perMns  bj  their  enda. 
SO.  The  Tariety  and  predominanqr  of  aflEbctiona  are 

tobe 


may  be 
...  S83 


Reporteof  Othere. 
SI.  Modes  by  which  oar  defiscta  and 
estimated  from  report. 


Of  the  Knowledge  of  Ourtehea 288 

55.  A  man  ought  to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  his 

merits  end  defects :  aocoonting  these  with  the 
most,  and  those  with  the  least 

Thoi^h  men  hok  eft  inagbm,  yet  they  do 
euddenfy  forget  theiMehee, 

Partieidar  Coneideratiom  reapeeting  SelfKnowledge. 

S8.  The  consonance,  or  dissonance  of  his  constitution 
and  temper  with  the  times. 

TiberiuB  toot  never  eeen  in  pub&e.  Au' 
guatue  lived  ever  in  m>en*$  eyes. 

S4.  The  adaptation  of  his  nature  to  the  diflEsrent  pro- 
fessions and  comaes  of  life. 

56.  The  competitors  in  diffiwent  professions ;  that  the 

course  may  be  taken  wheto  there  is  most  soli- 
tude. 

As  JuUut  Cmear  did,  who  at  first  was  an 
orator  or  pleader  f  but  when  he  $aw  the  eX" 
eellenetf  of  Cicero,  Hortentiua,  Catuhu,  and 
others,  for  eloquence,  and  $aw  there  was  no 
man  oj  reputation  for  the  ware  but  Pompeiut, 
upon  whom  the  state  wae  forced  to  rely,  he 
forsook  his  course  begun  toward  a  civil  and 
popular  greatness,  and  transferred  his  designs 
to  a  martial  greatness. 

96.  In  the  choice  of  friends  to  consult  similar  nature. 
As  we  may  see  in  Caesar;  all  whose  friends 
and  followers  were  men  active  and  effectual, 
but  not  solemn,  or  of  refutation. 

87.  Caution  is  not  being  misled  by  examples. 

hi  which  error  it  seemeih  Fompey  was,  of 
whom  Cicero  aaith,  that  he  was  wont  often  to 
aay,  "  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  potero  ?** 

The  Art  of  Revealing  a  Man*a  Self. 

98.  From  not  properly  rerealing  a  man's  self,  the 
less  able  man  is  often  esteemed  before  the  more 
able. 

29.  The  setting  forth  Tirtues,  and  corering  defects  is 
advantageous 234 

80.  Self-setting-ferth  requires  art,  lest  it  turn  to  arro- 
gance.        ^ 

*  Neither  giTe  thou  JEeop'e  cock  a  gem,  who  wonld  be  bet- 
ter pleaied  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.  The  exam- 
plea  of  God  teaches  the  leiaon  truly :  **Hesendeth  biaraln, 
and  maketh  hie  eun  to  shine,  upon  the  Just  and  unjust  :*'  but 
be  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honour  and  Tirtues  upon 
nen  equally :  common  benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with 
an,  but  peculiar  benefits  with  choke.— Bacon's  Essay  on 
Goodness  and  Ctoodneas  of  Nature. 


^1.  The  causes  of  tei 
1.  8elM)Cru(MO. 
9.  Waste  of  ability. 
8.  Too  aqdden  elatioQ  with  applause. 

The  Art  of  Covering  Defects 98< 

89.  The  art  of  covering  defecte  is  of  as  much  impoii- 
ance  w  a  dexterooa  ostentation  of  nrtoe. .  984 
38.  Modee  of  omoealing  defects. 
1.  Caution. 
9.  Colour. 

8.  Confidence. 

84.  A  man  dumld  not  dismantle  himself  by  shofwing 
too  much  dulceness,  goodness,  and  feolitj  of  na- 
ture, without  sparkles  of  liberty,  spirit,  and  edge. 
36.  The  mind  should  be  pliant  and  obedient  to  oooa- 

akm 985 

Nothing  ia  more  poUtie  than  to  make  the 
wheela  ofour  mind  concentric  and  voluble  wiA 
the  wheela  of  fortune. 
86.  Preospta  fer  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 

1.  He  should  not  engage  in  too  arduous  mst- 

ten 985 

MkUm  gfcorfg  iMsfiis. 
9.  He  should  be  able  to  plan  and  to  execute. 

3.  He  should  obeerre  a  good  mediocrity  in  the 
declaring  or  not  declaring  himself .  936 

4.  HeshouU  judge  of  the  proportion  or  valna 
of  things. 

We  Aall  find  the  logical  part,  aa  I  mm/ 
term  it,  of  some  men*  a  nUnaa  good,  but  the 
mathematical  part  erroneouag  that  ia,  they 
can  well  judge  of  oonaequencea,  but  not  ofpro" 
portiona  oaa  eon^mriaona,  preferring  thngs 
of  show  and  sense  before  thinga  of  aubatanee 
and  effect.^ 

6.  He  should  consider  the  order  in  which  ob- 

jeeto  should  be  attained 986 

1.  The  mind  should  be  emended. 

9.  Wealth  and  measure  ahould  be  at- 
tained.> 

3.  Fame  and  reputation  should  be  ac- 
quired. 
Beeauae  of  the  per^nptory  Odea  and  cur- 
rente  it  hath  /  whtch,  if  they  be  not  taken  in 
their  due  time,  are  aelaom  recovered,  it  betng- 
extreme  hard  to  play  an  after-game  of  repu- 
iation,* 

•  Men  run  after  the  satisfticUon  of  their  sottish  appetites^ 
fbolish  as  fishes  pursuing  a  rotten  worm  that  corers  a  deadly 
hook :  or  like  children  with  great  noise  pursuing  a  bubUe. 
rising  fh>m  a  walnut  shell.  B.  J.  Tatlob. 

*  Money  brings  honour,  friends,  conquest  and  realoM : 
Therefore,  if  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive. 
Get  riches  first,  get  wealth,  and  treasure  heap.— 
Riches  are  mine,  fortune  is  in  ny  hand : 
They  whom  1  fkvour  thrive  in  wealth  amain. 
While  virtue,  valour,  wisdom,  sit  in  want. 

To  whom,  thus  Jesus  patiently  replied : 

Yet  wealth,  without  these  three,  ii  impotent 

To  gain  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gained. 

Witness,  Ike 
Bacon  says,  ^Qod  in  the  first  day/ of  creation  made  no-- 
thing  but  light,  allowing  one  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  thing  therein :  so  the  eiperiments  of 
light  and  not  of  profit  should  be  first  investigated." 

«  There  are  various  sentiments  similar  to  this  in  Shaks- 
peare.  **  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affkirs  of  men,"  Stc.  Bo  im 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Who  seeks  and  will  not  take  when  once  *tls  ofllbred. 

Shall  never  find  it  more. 
The   Advancement  of  Learning  was   published  in   IflOS. 
Shakspeare  died  in  1010.    There  is  a  copy  of  the  Advance- 
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whidi  00" 


BtifugU 


7.  He  AoM  imitetB  nttora,  whidi  doei  no- 
I  thing  in  Taint S86 

If  he  eamwt  make  any  thwg  of  it  fir  the 
primtt  yet  to  make  it  as  a  «ee3  of  wmookat 
mtimetoeome, 

8.  HeihouIdraenreapowertoretrMl.  337 
FoUowing  ike  wisdom  in  the  ancient  faJbh 

of  the  Uvofrqge,  which  consulted  when  thdr 
plash  was  drv  whither  they  should  go,*  and 
the  one  moved  to  go  down  into  apitf  because 
it  was  not  Hkefy  Me  water  would  dry  tJkere  g 
hut  the  other  answered,  **  Truci  hut  if  it  do, 
how  shall  we  get  out  again  y* 

9.  He  fhoold  be  centioiu  in  his  ftiidehipe 

end  enmttiei. 
**  Et  ama  tanquam  inimicus  futurus,et  odi 
tanquam  amaturus** 
SI,  Foftones  may  be  obtained  without  precept 

They  come  tumbling  into  some  maCs  lapsf 

and  a  number  obtain  ^good  fortunes  by  aili- 

genee  in  a  plain  WW,  little  intermeddUng,  and 

meqnng  themseloes  from  gross  errors, 

38.  Of  TicioQe  preoepte  for  lelMTancement. . .  •  387 

38.  The  numbtf  of  bad  precepts  for  adTancement  in 

life  b  greater  than  gooa. 387 

It  is  in  Hfe  as  it  is  in  U)ays,  the  shortest  way 

is  commonfy  the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fairer 

way  is  not  much  about. 

40.  In  the  pnmiit  of  fertone,  man  ongfat  to  set  befim 

his  cnres  the  general  m^  of  the  world. . .  337 

Allthmgsarevanitjtf  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

— Being  without  wethbeing  is  a  eurscg  and 

the  greater  the  being,  the  greater  the  curse, 

•4L  The  incessant  and  sawathless  poisnit  of  fertone 

leaTeth  not  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to  God 

of  our  time. 

It  is  to  small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face 

towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelUng 

spirit  upon  earthy  eating  dust,  as  dSh  the  ser- 

pent, 

43.  The  adopting  Tidoos  precepts  cannot  be  tolerated 

bj  the  intended  good  ends. 
43.  Fortone»  like  a  woman,  if  too  much  wooed,  b  the 

ftirtheroff. 388 

44»  Di^ini^  points  upwards  to  the  kingdom  of  God : 
philoeophy  inwards  to  the  goods  of  the  mind. 
T%e  human  foundaHon  hath  somewhat  of 


JBsat  of  LeamlBg  in  ezittcnce,  with  Shaktpeare't  aatograpli 
la  IC    Tbe  sune  ■enUmeat  It  ezpretsed  hj  Dryden. 

Heavea  has  to  all  allotted  toon  or  lato, 
BoiM  lackjr  lOTolatloa  of  tbeir  <kte; 
Whoso  MoUoM  If  we  watch  and  galdo  with  iklU, 
Woi  human  good  i$ptmd$  oa  kmman  wUL 
Oar  Ibrtnae  rolle  mm  (torn  a  mooth  deocoat, 
\  Aadlhmi  the  flratlmpresfloDUkot  the  beat; 

Bat  If  QBMlsedt  the  glidee  awaj  like  wlad, 
Aad  loavee  repeatiaf  foUy  ftr  behladl 

Tba  laaM  etatiaieBt  to  eoataiaed  to  tbe  Biiaya.  '*It  to  isa- 
anysaU  of  Fortaae  that  the  has  locks  belbre,  hot  Boae  behind." 
*'PlDfftane  to  like  Hme,  if  yon  do  not  take  hfan  by  the  Ibre- 
loek;  he  tome  htobald  noddle  toyo«i'*orat  least,  tnmeth 
the  handle  of  the  bottlo  lint  to  be  reoehredi  and  aAer  the 
heUy,  whkh  to  hard  t»ctasp. 

t  BtobIs  are  net  hi  ow  power;  baft  It  always  to  to  nake  a 
^aodass  of  tte  very  wscsl. 


ihestmds^  as  we  see  in  MLBrutus^when  h$ 
brake  forth  into  that  speedkf 

*  TV  09hd,  Mi'tm$,  at  yen;  Mttmm^mmlmsmmi*^ 
yet  the  didne  foundation  is^upam  Ac  rotk. 


WISDOM  OV  aOTMMBTMMmT, 


..  338 

1.  Goremment  b  a  part  of  knowledge,  secret  and  re- 
tired. 

3.  In  the  goTemors  towards  the  government  all  diinga 

ought  to  be  manifest 
8.  Stateamen  are  the  proper  penwns  to  write  on  imi- 
▼ersal  justice 388 

4.  Of  universal  justice. 

TTiere  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of 
justice,  tvhence  all  civil  laws  are  derived  hut 
as  streams,'  and  like  as  waters  do  take  ftne- 
tures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  through  which 
they  run,  so  do  dvil  laws  vary  aearding  to 
the  regions  and  governments  where  they  are 
planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  i 


6.  Of  the  wisdom  of  a  law  maker 338 

6.  BacoQ  intends  a  work  in  aphorisms  upon  tmirersal 

juatioe.* 

7.  Of  ^  laws  of  Engbnd 338 

The  whole  Mt  is  not  much  better  than  that 
noise  or  sound  whith  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments/  which  is 
nothing  pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause 
why  the  music  is  sweeter  afterwards  e  so  haoe 
I  been  content  to  tune  the  instruments  of  the 
muses,  that  they  may  play  that  have  letter 
hands, 

8.  Obeenrations  upon  the  prospects  of  the  progress  of 

knowledge. 

miTSALSD  MBLietOV 338 

1.  It  b  the  sabbath  of  all  men's  labours. 

3.  The  prerogatiTe  of  God  extends  to  man's  leeeon, 

and  to  hb  wiQ. 
8.  Sacred  theology  b  grounded  up(m  the  oracle  of  God. 

4.  The  use  of  reason  in  mattera  spiritual  i 


T%e  Christain  Faith,  as  in  all  things  so  in 
this,  deserveth  to  be  highiy  magnified  g  hold' 
ipf  and  preserving  the  golden  mediocrity  in 
thu  point  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and 
the  law  of  Mahomet,  whiA  have  embraced  the 
two  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
had  no  constant  belief  or  confession,  hut  left 
all  to  the  liberty  of  argument  g  and  the  reK- 
gion  of  fiahomet,  on  the  other  side,  inters 
dicteth  argument  altogether.*  the  one  having 
^  the  very  face  of  error,  and  the  other  of  im- 
posture, 

6.  Usee  of  reason  in  spiritual  mattera 340 

1.  In  the  conception  of  revealed  mysteries. 
3.  In  inferences  from  revelation. 

6.  A  treatiw  on  the  limits  of  reason  in  spiritual  mal- 

tera  b  wanting. 

7%M  uwtld  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle 
not  onh  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations, 
whereunth  the  schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of 
controversies,  wherewith  the  church  lahouretL 

7.  Phrta  of  divinity. 

1.  The  matter  revealed. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  revelation. .  341 


•  See  tbe  Treattoe  <*  De  AngnMntto,*'  where  eoi_  ^^ 

to  aMde  to  thto  ectonee,  now  noMy  advaaeed,  and  advaaetag 
by  the  toboars  of  Benthani.-(8ee  note  V.) 
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Tis  VATirms  or  tmm  mbtblatiov. 

1.  Its  Hmili. 
%m  Its  sufBcJopoy* 
3.  Its  aoquisition. 
8.  The  points  fandsmental  and  of  peffection  ought  to 

hedistingvidied 341 

We  see  Mo$e8  when  he  $aw  the  IsraeHie  and 
the  Egyptian  JIght,  he  did  not  saj/t  Why 
strive  you?  hut  £tw  hie  eword  and  Blew  the 
Egyptian :  but  when  he  saw  the  two  Israel' 
ties  fight,  he  said.  You  are  brethren,  why 
strive  youf 

The  coat  of  our  Saviour  ujas  entire  without 
seam,  and  sots  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
in  itself;  but  the  garment  of  the  church  toas 
of  divers  colours. 

The  Limits  of  the  Information 341 

••  CoDsidsntioBs  rsspectiDg  the  lioMts. 
1.  The  insptrattoo  of  nidhridiMlsi 
S.  The  inspiration  of  the  ohorcfa. 
8.  The  proper  use  of  reason. 

TheSuffidency  of  the  Information 241 

10.  Considerations  respecting  the  sufficiency. 

1.  Fundamental  and  perfwtiTe  points  of  reli- 

gion. 
Thej  ought  to  be  piously  and  wisely  distin- 
guished to  abate  controTersy. 

2.  The  gradations  of  light  fiMr  the  generation 

of  belie£ 

The  Acquisition  of  the  Information . . .  341 

11.  It  rests  upon  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

ture. 

Tfiey  are  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life, 

13.  Di£forent  modes  of  interpreting  Scripture. 

1.  Methodical 

3.  Solute  or  at  large. 

This  divine  water  which  exceUeth  so  much 
that  of  Jacobus  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in 
the  same  kind  as  natural  water  useth  to  be  out 
of  welle  and  fountains;  either  it  is  first 
fifTced  up  into  a  cistern,  and  from  thence 
fetched  and  derived  for  use;  or  else  it  is 
drawn  and  received  in  buckets  and  vessels  tm- 
mediately  where  it  springelh, 
18.  Methodical  mode  of  interpretation. 

It  seems  to  be  more  ready,  but  is  more  sub- 
ject to  corrupt 

14.  Objects  of  methodical  interpretation. 

1.  Summary  brevity. 

3.  Compacted  strength. 

8.  Complete  perfection. 

16.  Solute  method  of  interpretation 343 

16.  There    have   been    divers  curious   but  xamsSb 


17.  Divine  knowledge  beyond  human  leadu 

*  1.  The  mysteriee  of  the  kingdom  of  gloiy. 

The  anagogical  mode  of  exposition  343 

The  philoscMphioal  mode 213 

7b  seek  pkUosopky  m  divinity  is  to  seek  the 
dead  amon&t  the  Uving:  ndtKer  are  the  pots 
or  lovers,  whose  place  voas  in  the  outward  part 
of  the  temple,  to  be  sought  in  the  holiest  place 
of  all,  where  the  ai^  of  the  testimony  was 

3.  The  perfection  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  Thesecretsof  the  heart  of  man 343 

4.  The  future  succession  of  all  ages. 

18.  The  expositions  of  Scripture  are  not  defident 
10.  A  work  is  wanted  of  a  sound  collection  of  texts, 

not   dilated  into  commonplaces,  or    hunting 
•    after  controversies,  or  methodiied,  but  scattered. 

XATTBm  BBTBALSB 343 

30.  Bifleient  sorts, 

J%e  one  being  as  the  internal  soul  of  refr 
gion,  and  the  other  as  the  external  body, 
1.  Matter  of  belief 
3.  Matter  of  scieooe. 

31.  Emanations. 

1.  Faith. 

1.  The  nature  of  God. 
3.  The  attributes  of  God. 
3.  The  works  of  Qod^ 

3.  Manners 348 

Of  the  hw,  as  to  substance  and  style. 
It  imposes  restraint  where  God  granteth 
Kbtrty,  or  in  taking  liberty  where  God  im- 
poseth  restraint, 

3.  Liturgy 348 

4.  Government 

1.  Patrimony  of  the  church. 
3.  The  franchises  of  the  church. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  church* 

4.  The  laws  of  the  church. 
23.  Deviations  firom  religion. 

Ageism. 
Heresy. 
Idolatry. 
Witchcraft 
23.  There  is  no  defidence  in  divinity. 

I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  Keth  va^ 
cant  ana  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity; 
so  diligent  have  men  been,  either  in  sowing  ef 
good  ued,  or  in  sowing  of  tares, 

nus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  Globs 
of  the  Intellectual  World,as  irufy  and  faith' 
fitlly  as  I  could  discover ;  with  a  note  and  de^ 
seription  of  those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not 
constantly  oceupate,  or  not  well  converted  ^ 
the  Ittbowr  of  man. 
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TO  THE  KING. 


There  were,  nnder  the  law,  excellent  king,  both 
daily  sacrifices,  and  freewill-offerings ;  the  one  pro- 
ceeding upon  ordinary  observance,  the  other  upon  a 
devout  cheerfulness :  in  like  manner  there  belong- 
eth  to  kings  from  their  servants  both  tribute  of  duty 
and  presents  of  affection.  In  the  former  of  these  I 
hope  ]  shall  not  live  to  be  wanting,  according  to  my 
most  humble  duty,  and  the  good  pleasure  of  your 
majesty's  employments :  for  the  latter  I  thought  it 
more  respective  to  make  choice  of  some  oblation, 
which  might  rather  refer  to  the  propriety  and  ex- 
cellency of  your  individual  person,  than  to  the  busi- 
ness of  your  crown  and  state. 

Wherefore,  representing  your  majesty  many 
times  unto  my  mind,  and  beholding  you  not  with 
the  inquisitive  eye  of  presumption,  to  discover  that 
which  the  Scripture  telleth  me  is  inscrutable,  but 
with  the  observant  eye  of  duty  and  admiration ; 
leaving  aside  the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and 
fortune,  I  have  been  touched,  yea,  and  possessed 
with  an  extreme  wonder  at  those  your  virtues  and 
faculties,  which  the  philosophers  call  intellectual ; 
the  largeness  of  your  capacity,  the  faithfulness  of 
your  memory,  the  swiftness  of  your  apprehension, 
the  penetration  of  your  judgment,  and  the  facility 
and  order  of  your  elocution :  and  I  have  often 
thought,  that  of  all  the  persons  living  that  I  have 
known,  your  majesty  were  the  best  instance  to 
make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  that  all  knowledge 
is  but  remembrance,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  by 
nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  our  own 
native  and  original  motions  (which  by  the  strange- 
ness and  darkness  of  this  tabernacle  of  the  body 
are  sequestered)  again  revived  and  restored  :  such 
a  light  of  nature  I  have  observed  in  your  majesty, 
•and  such  a  readiness  to  take  flame  and  blaze  from 

Vol,  I.— 21 


the  least  occasion  presented,  or  the  least  spark  of 
another's  knowledge  delivered.  And  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith  of  the  wisest  king,  "  That  his  heart  was 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  :^  which  though  it  be  one 
of  the  largest  bodies,  yet  it  consisteth  of  the  small- 
est and  finest  portions ;  so  hath  God  given  your 
majesty  a  composition  of  understanding  admirable, 
being  able  to  compass  and  comprehend  the  g^reat- 
e^t  matters,  and  nevertheless  to  touch  and  appre- 
hend the  least :  whereas  it  should  seem  an  impoisi- 
bility  in  nature,  for  the  same  instrument  to  make  it- 
self fit  for  great  and  small  works.  And  for  your 
gift  of  speech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius  Taci- 
tus saith  of  Augustus  Cssar ;  «<  Augusto  profluens, 
et  quse  principem  deceret,  eloquentia  fuit.*'  For,  if 
we  note  it  well,  speech  that  is  uttered  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  speech  that  savoureth  of  the 
affectation  of  art  and  precepts,  or  speech  that  is 
framed  af^r  the  imitation  of  some  pattern  of 
eloquence,  though  never  so  excellent,  all  this  has 
somewhat  servile,  and  holding  of  the  subject. 
fiut  your  majesty's  manner  of  speech  is  indeed 
prince-like,  flowing  as  from  a  fountain,  and  yet 
streaming  and  branching  itself  into  nature's  order, 
full  of  facility  and  felicity,  imitating  none,  and  in- 
imitable by  any.  And  as  in  your  ci  vil  estate  there 
appeareth  to  be  an  emulation  and  contention  of  your 
majesty's  virtue  with  your  fortune ;  a  virtuous  dis- 
position with  a  fortunate  regiment ;  a  virtuous  ex- 
pectation, when  time  was,  of  your  greater  fortune, 
with  a  prosperous  possession  thereof  in  the  due 
time;  a  virtuous  observation  of  the  laws  of  marriage, 
with  most  blessed  and  happy  fruit  of  marriage ;  a 
virtuous  and  most  Christian  desire  of  peace,  with  a 
fortunate  inclination  in  your  neighbour  princes 
thereunto:  so  likewise,  in  these  intellectual  matten 
o3  161 
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there  eeemeth  to  be  no  lees  contention  between  the 
ezoellency  of  your  majesty's  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  oniTersality  and  perfection  of  year  learning. 
For  I  am  well  assured  that  this  which  I  shall  say 
is  no  amplification  at  all,  hot  a  positiTe  and  mea- 
snred  truth ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been 
since  Christ's  time  any  king  or  temporal  monarch, 
which  has  been  so  learned  in  all  literature  and 
erudition,  diyine  and  human.  For  let  a  man  seri- 
oflsly  and  diligently  reTolve  and  peruse  the  succes- 
sion of  the  emperors  oi  Rome ;  of  which  Caesar 
the  dictator,  who  livee  some  years  before  Christ, 
and  Marcus  Antonius,  were  the  best  learned ;  and 
so  descend  to  the  emperors  of  Grecia,  or  of  the 
West ;  and  then  to  the  lines  of  France,  Spain, 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  rest,  and  he  ^all  find 
this  judgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  seemeth  much 
in  a  king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extractions  of 
other  men's  wits  and  labours,  he  can  take  hold  of 
any  superficial  ornaments  and  shows  of  learning; 
or  if  he  countenance  and  prefer  learning  and 
learned  men :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  foun- 
tains of  learning,  nay,  to  haye  such  a  fountain  of 
learning  in  himself,  in  a  king,  and  in  a  king  bom, 
is  almost  a  miracle.  And  the  more,  because  there 
is  met  in  your  majesty  a  rare  conjunction,  as  well 
of  divine  and  sacred  literature,  as  of  profane  and 
human  ;  so  as  your  majesty  standeth  inyested  of 
that  triplicity,  which  in  great  veneration  was  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Hermes ;  the  power  and  for- 
tune of  a  king,  the  knowledge  and  illumination 
of  a  priest,  and  the  learning  and  uniyersality  of  a 
philosopher.  This  propriety,  inherent  and  indi- 
yidual  attribute  in  your  majesty,  desenreth  to  be 
expressed  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of 
the  present  time,  nor  in  the  history  or  tradition  of 
the  ages  succeeding;  but  also  in  some  solid 
work,  fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument, 
bearing  a  character  or  signature  both  of  the  power 
of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfection  of  such 
a  kiDg. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  myself,  that  I 
could  not  make  unto  your  majesty  a  better  obla- 
tion, than  of  some  treatise  tending  to  that  end, 
whereof  the  sum  will  consist  of  these  two  parts ; 
the  former,  concerning  the  excellency  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  the  excellency  of  the  merit 
and  true  glory  in  the  augmentation  and  propaga- 
,  tion  thereof:  the  latter,  what  the  particular  acts 
und  works  are,  which  have  been  embraced  and 
undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  and 
again,  what  defects  and  undervalues  I  find  in  such 
particular  acts :  to  the  end,  that  though  I  cannot 
positively  or  affirmatively  advise  your  majesty, 
or  propound  unto  you  framed  particulars ;  yet  I 
may  excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  visit  the 
excellent  treasure  of  your  own  mind,  and  thence 
to  extract  particulars  for  this  purpose,  agreeable 
to  your  magnanimity  and  wisdom. 

Ill  the  enhance  to  the  former  of  these,  to  clear 


the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make  sileDee,  to  hate 
the  true  testimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of 
learning  to  be  better  heard,  without  the  intmnp-- 
tion  of  tacit  objections ;  I  think  good  to  deliver  it 
firom  the  discredits  and  disgraces  which  it  hath 
received,  all  from  ignorance,  but  ignorance  sever- 
ally disguised ;  appearing  sometimes  in  the  zeal 
and  jealousy  of  divines ;  sometimes  in  the  severi- 
ty and  arrogancy  of  politicians ;  and  sometimes 
in  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  learned  men 
themselves. 

I  hear  the  former  sort  say,  that  knowledge  is 
of  those  things  which  are  to  be  accepted  of  with 
great  limitation  and  caution ;  that  the  aspiring  to 
overmuch  knowledge,  was  the  original  temptation 
and  sin,  whereupon  ensued  the  fall  of  man ;  that 
knowledge  hath  in  it  somewhat  of  the  serpent,  and 
therefore  where  it  entereth  into  a  man  it  makes  him  - 
swell ;  "  Scientia  inflat :"  that  Solomon  gives  a 
censure,  <*That  there  is  no  end  of  making  books, 
and  that  much  reading  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ;'* 
and  again  in  another  place,  "That  in  spacious 
knowledge  there  is  much  contristation,  wad  that 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  anxiety  ;** 
that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat,  «<  That  we  be  not 
spoiled  through  vain  phQosophy;''  that  expof 
rience  demonstrates  how  learned  men  have  been 
arch-heretics,  how  learned  times  have  been  in- 
clined to  atheism,  and  how  the  contemplation  of 
second  causes  doth  derogate  from  our  dependence 
upon  God,  who  is  the  first  cause. 

To  discover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this 
opinion,  and  the  misunderstanding  in  the  grounds 
thereof,  it  may  well  appear  these  men  do  not  ob- 
serve or  consider,  that  it  was  not  the  pure  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  universality,  a  knowledge  by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  other 
creatures  in  Paradise,  as  they  were  brought  before 
him,  according  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave 
the  occasion  to  the  fall ;  but  it  was  the  proud 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man 
to  give  law  unto  himself,  and  to  depend  no  more 
upon  God's  commandments,  which  was  the  form, 
of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of 
knowledge,  how  great  soever,  that  can  make  the 
mind  of  man  to  swell ;  for  nothing  can  fill,  much 
less  extend  the  soul  of  man,  but  God  and  the 
contemplation  of  God ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
speaking  of  the  two  principal  senses  of  inqui- 
sition, the  eye  and  the  ear,  affirmeth  that  the  eye 
is  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with 
hearing ;  and  if  there  be  no  fulness,  then  is  the 
continent  greater  than  the  content :  so  of  know- 
ledge itself,  and  the  mind, of  roan,  whereto  the 
senses  are  but  reporters,  he  defiineth  likewise  in 
these  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  ephe- 
merides,  which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of 
times  and  seasons  for  all  actions  and  purposes ; 
and  concludeth  thus :  "  God  hath  made  all  things 
beautiful,  or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  sea- 
sons: Also  he  hath  placed  the  world  inlnan's^ 
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hauU  yet  eaimot  num  find  <mt  tfie  work  which 
God  workelh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :'* 
declaring,  not  obscorely,  that  G^  hath  framed 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  mirror  or  glass,  capable  of 
the  image  of  the  muTersal  world,  and  joyfal  to 
leeeiTe  the  impression  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth 
to  reeeiye  light ;  and  not  only  delighted  in  behold- 
ing the  Tarietj  of  things,  and  vioissitade  of  times, 
but  raised  also  to  find  ont  and  discern  the  ordi- 
nances and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  those 
changes  are  infallibly  obsenred.     And  although 
he  doth  insinuate,  that  the  supreme  or  summary 
law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth,  <*  The  work  vi\dch 
God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is 
not  possible  to  be  found  out  by  man ;''  yet  that 
doth  not  derogate  from  the  capacity  of  the  mind, 
but  may  be  referred  to  the  impediments,  as  of 
shortness  of  life,  ill  conjunction  of  labours,  ill 
tradition  of  knowledge  oyer  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  many  other  inconyeniences,  whereunto  the 
condition  of  man  is  subject.    For  that  nothing 
parcel  of  the  world  is  denied  to  man's  inquiry  and 
inyention,  he  doth  in  another  place  rule  oyer, 
when  he  saith,  «  The  spirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp 
of.  God,  wherewith  he  searcheth  the  inwardness 
ai  all  secrets."    If  then  such  be  the  capacity  and 
receipt  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifest,  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the  proportion  or  quaiv- 
tity  of  knowledge,  how  large  soeyer,  lest  it  should 
make  it  swell  or  out-compass  itself;  no,  but  it 
is  merely  the  quality  of  knowledge^  which,  be  it 
in  quantity  more  or  less,  if  it  be  taken  without  the 
true  correctiye  thereof,  hath  in  it  some  nature  of 
yenom  or  maligrnity,  and  some  effects  of  that  ye- 
nom,  which.is  yentosity  or  swelling.    This  cor- 
rectiye spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  know- 
iedge  so  soyereign,  is  charity,  which  the  apostle 
immediately  addeth  to  the  former  clause  ;  for  so 
he  saith,  "knowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity 
buildeth  up ;"  not  unlike  unto  that  which  he  de- 
liyereth  io  another  place :  "  If  I  spake,''  saith  he, 
*«  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and  had 
not  charity,  it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal ;" 
not  but  Uiat  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  speak 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  but  because, 
if  it  be  seyered  from  charity,  and  not  referred  to 
the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath  rather  a 
sounding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a  meriting 
and  substantial  yirtue.    And  as  for  that  censure 
of  Solomon,  concerning  the  excess  of  writing  and 
reading  books,  and  the  anxiety  of  spirit  which  re- 
doundeth  from  knowledge ;  and  that  admonition  of 
St.  Paul, "  That  we  be  not  seduced  by  yain  philoso- 
phy;"  let  those  places  be  rightly  understood,  and 
they  do  indeed  excellently  set  forth  the  true  bounds 
and  limitations,  whereby  human  knowledge  is 
eondned  and  circumscribed ;  and  yet  without  any 
such  contracting  or  coarctation,  but  that  it  may 
comprehend  all  the  uniyersal  nature  of  things ; 
for  these  limitations  are  three :  the  first,  that  we 
not  so  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge,  as  we 


forget  our  mortality.    The  second,  that  we  make* 
application  of  our  knowledge,  to  giye  ourselyes 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  dbtaste  or  repin- 
ing.   The  third,  that  we  do  not  presume  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  to  attain  to  the  mysteries 
of  God.    For,  as  touching  the  first  of  these,  Solo- 
mon doth  excellently  expound  himself  in  another 
place  of  the  same  book,  where  he  saith  ;  "  I  saw 
well  that  knowledge  recedeth  as  far  from  igno- 
rance as  light  doth  firom  darkness ;  and  that  the 
wise  man's  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head,  whereas  « 
the  fool  roundeth  about  in  darkness :  but  withal  I 
learned,  that  the  same  mortality  inyolyeth  them 
both."    And  for  the  second,  certain  it  is,  there  is 
no  yexation  or  anxiety  of  mind  which  resulteth 
from  knowledge,  otherwise  than  merely  by  acci- 
dent ;  for  all  knowledge,  and  wonder  (which  is 
the  seed  of  knowledge)  is  an  impression  of  plea- 
sure in  itself:  but  when  men  fall  to  framing  conclu- 
sions out  of  their  knowledge,  applying  it  to  their 
particular,  and  ministering  to  themselyes  thereby 
weak  fears  or  yast  desires,  there  groweth  that 
carefulness  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is  spoken 
of:  for  then  knowledge  is  no  more.    "  Lumen 
siccum,"  whereof  Heraclitus  the  Profound  said, 
"  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima;"  but  itbecometh 
«*  Lumen  madidum,  or  maceratom,"  being  steeped 
and  infused  in  the  humours  of  the  affections.    And 
as  for  the  third  point,  it  desenreth  to  be  a  little 
stood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  oyer : 
for  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  yiew  and  inquiry 
into  these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain 
that  light,  whereby  he  may  reyeal  unto  himself 
the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then  indeed  is  he 
spoiled  by  yain  philosophy :  for  the  contemplation 
of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (haying 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselyes) 
knowledge ;  but  haying  regard  to  God,  no  perfect 
knowledge,  but  wonder,  which  is  broken  know- 
ledge.   And  therefore  it  was  most  aptly  said  by 
one  of  Plato's  school,-—"  That  the  sense  of  man 
carrieth  a  resemblance  with  the  sun,  which,  as  we 
see,  openeth  and  reyealeth  all  the  terrestrial  globe ; 
but  then  again  it  obscureth  and  concealeth  the 
stars  and  celestial   globe;   so   doth   the  sense 
discoyer   natural  things,  but  it  darkeneth  and 
shotteth  up  diyine."    And  hence  it  is  true,  that 
it  hath  proceeded,  that  diyers  great  learned  men 
haye  been  heretical,  whilst  they  haye  sought  to 
fly  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen 
wings  of  the  senses.    And  as  for  the  conceit  that 
too  much  knowledge  should  incline  a  man  to 
atheism,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  second  causes 
should  make  a  more  deyout  dependance  upon  God, 
which  is  the  first  cause  ;  First,  it  is  good  to  ask 
the  question  which  Job  asked  of  his  friends ; 
"  Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  man  will  do  for 
another  to  gratify  him  !"    For  cerUin  it  is  that 
God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  second 
causes  ;  and  if  they  would  haye  it  otherwise  be- 
lieyed,  it  is  mere  imposture,  as  it  were  in  fayour 
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tovmds  God;  Mid  mtMng  eUe  b«l  to  offiur  to 
Urn  Aathor  of  tnifth  tke  oadooii  oacnfioe  of  a  lie. 
Bat  lartboTv  it  io  an  aoMired  troth,  and  a  oodcIih 
•ioo  of  exporioaee,  tlut  a  little  or  soperficial 
knowledge  of  philoeophj  may  ineUne  the  mind 
of  man  to  atheiem,  bot  a  fiutber  fvooeeding  theie- 
in  doth  bring  the  mind  baek  again  to  religion; 
Cor  in  the  entianoe  of  philosophy,  when  the 
■eeond  cansea,  whieh  aie  next  onto  the  aeneea, 
do  offer  theoaelToe  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell 
^  and  stay  there,  it  may  induce  some  obliTion  of 
the  highest  eanse ;  bot  when  a  man  pasaeth  on 
fitfther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  caosea,  and 
the  works  of  Proridence;  then,  according  to  the 
aliegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily  beliere  that 
the  highest  link  o(  natue^s  chain  most  needs  be 
tied  to  the  foot  of  Japiter's  chair.  To  conclude 
therefore,  lot  no  man,  apon  a  weak  conceit  of  so- 
briety, or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or 
maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too 
well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the 
book  of  God's  works ;  dirinity  or  philosophy ; 
but  rather  let  men  endeaTour  an  endless  progress 
or  proficience  in  both ;  only  1^  men  beware  that 
they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ; 
to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that 
Ihey  do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  confound  these 
learnings  together. 

And  as  for  the  disgraces  which  learning  reoeiy- 
eth  from  politicians,  they  be  of  this  nature;  that 
learning  doth  soAen  men's  minds,  and  makes 
them  more  unapt  for  the  honour  and  exercise  of 
arms  ;  that  it  doth  mar  and  perrert  men's  dispo- 
sitions for  matter  of  goTemment  and  policy ;  in 
making  them  too  cuiious  and  irresolateby  rariety 
ef  reading ;  or  too  peremptory  or  positive  by  strictr 
ness  of  ruleo  and  axioms ;  or  too  immoderate  and 
ererweening  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  exam- 
ples ;  or  loo  incompatible  and  differing  from  the 
limes  by  reason  of  the  dissimilitude  of  examples ; 
or  at  least,  that  it  doth  diyert  men's  trsTails  from 
notion  and  business,  and  bringeth  them  to  a  lore 
ef  leisure  and  priTateness ;  and  that  it  doth  bring 
into  states  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  whilst  every 
man  is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  obey  and  execute. 
Out  of  this  oonceit,  Cato,  sumamed  the  Censor, 
•no  of  the  wisest  men  indeed  that  ever  lived, 
when  Cameades  the  philosopher  came  in  embas- 
sage to  Rome,  and  that  the  young  men  of  Rome 
began -to  flock  about  him,  being  allured  with  the 
sweetness  and  majesty  of  his  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, gave  counsel  in  open  senate,  that  they  should 
give  him  his  despatch  with  all  speed,  lest  be 
should  infect  and  enchant  the  minds  ai»d  aflEections 
of  the  youth,  and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  altera- 
tion of  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  state.  Out 
of  the  same  eoneeit,  or  humour,  did  Virgil,  turn- 
ing his  pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and 
the  disadvantage  of  his  own  profession,  make  a 
land  of  separation  between  policy  and  goven>- 
Bwnt,and  balwean  arta  and  8oieDose,in  the  Tnses 


so  mnch  lenowMd,  tUdbotiag  and  ehallenginf 
the  one  to  the  Romans,  wad  leaving  and  yielding 
the  other  to  the  Gredana ;  ^  Tu  regere  imperio  po- 
poloa,  Romans,  memento.  Urn  tibi  erunt  artea,  dte.** 
So  likewise  we  see  that  Anytua,  the  accuser  of  So- 
crates, laid  it  aa  an  articie  of  charge  and  accnsni 
tion  against  him,  that  he  did,  with  the  variety  and 
power  of  his  discourses  and  disputationB,  with- 
draw youi^  msn  from  dne  reverence  to  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country:  and  tfiat  he  did 
prc^ess  a  dangeroua  and  pernicious  science,  which 
waa,  to  make  the  worse  matter  seem  the  better, 
and  to  suppress  truth  by  force  of  eloquence  and 
speech. 

Bot  these,  and  the  like  imputations,  have  rather 
a  countenance  of  gravity,  than  any  ground  of  jna- 
tice :  for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in 
persons  and  in  times,  there  hath  been  a  meeting 
and  concurrence  in  learning  and  arms,  flourishing 
and  excelling  in  the  same  men  and  the  same  ages. 
For,  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a  better,  nor  the 
like  instance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Julius  Cesar  the  dictator ;  whereof  the  one 
'was  Aristotle's  scholar  in  philosophy,  and  the 
other  was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence :  or  if  any 
man  had  rather  call  for  scholars  that  were  great 
generals,  than  generals  that  were  great  scholars, 
let  him  take  Epaminondas  the  Theban,  or  Xeno- 
phon  the  Athenian ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  first 
that  abated  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  other 
was  the  first  that  made  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  of  Persia.  And  this  concurrence  is 
yet  more  visible  in  times  than  in  persons,  by  how 
much  an  age  is  a  greater  object  than  a  roan.  For 
both  in  iEgypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Grascia,  and 
Rome,  the  same  times  that  are  most  renowned 
for  arms,  are  likewise  most  admired  for  learning ; 
so  that  the  greatest  authors  and  philosophers,  and 
the  greatest  captains  and  governors,  have  lived  in 
the  same  ages.  Neither  can  it  otherwise  be :  for 
as,  in  man,  the  ripeness  of  strength  of  the  body 
and  mind  coroeth  much  about  an  age,  save  that 
the  strength  of  the  body  cometh  somewhat  the 
more  early;  so  in  stateb,  vms,  and  learning, 
whereof  the  one  correspondeth  to  the  body,  the 
other  to  the  soul  of  man,  have  a  concurrence  or 
near  sequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that 
leanung  should  rather  hurt,  than  enable  thereunto, 
is  a  thing  very  improbable :  we  see  it  is  account- 
ed an  error  to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric 
physicians,  which  commonly  have  a  few  pleasing 
receipts,  whereupon  they  are  confident  and  adven- 
turous, but  know  neither  the  causes  of  diseases, 
nor  the  complexion  of  patients,  nor  the  peril  of 
accidents,  nor  the  true  method  of  cures  :  we  see 
it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon  advocates  or  law- 
yers, which  are  only  men  of  practice,  and  not 
grounded  in  their  books,  who  are  many  times 
easily  surprised,  when  matter  falleth  oat  besides 
their  exp^ence,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oaussa 
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ibffj  handle :  so,  by  like  reason,  it  cannot  be  but 
a  matter  of  donbtfiil  consequence,  if  states  be 
managed  by  empiric  statesmen,  not  well  ^liagled 
with  men  grounded  in  learning.  But  contrarip 
wise,  it  is  almost  withoat  instance  contradictory, 
that  ever  any  goremment  was  disastrous  that 
was  in  the  hands  of  learned  governors.  For 
howsoever  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  politic  men 
to  extenuate  and  disable  learned  men  by  the  names 
of  pedants  ;  yet  in  the  records  of  time  it  appear- 
eth,  in  many  particulars,  that  the  governments  of 
princes  in  minority  (notwithstanding  the  infinite 
disadvantage  of  that  kind  of  state)  have  neverthe- 
less excelled  the  government  of  princes  of  mature 
age,  even  for  that  reason  which  they  seek  to  tra- 
duce, which  is,  that  by  that  occasion  the  state 
hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants :  for  so  was  the 
state  of  Rome  for  the  first  five  years,  which  are 
so  much  magnified,  during  the  minority  of  Nero, 
in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  so  it  was  again 
for  ten  years'  space  or  more,  during  the  minority 
ef  Goidianos  the  younger,  with  great  applause 
and  contentation  in  the  bands  of  Misitheus,  a 
pedant :  so  it  was  before  that,  in  the  minority  of 
Alexander  Severus,  in  like  happiness,  in  hands 
not  much  unlike,  by  reason  of  the  rule  of  the 
women,  who  were  aided  by  the  teachers  and  pre- 
ceptors. Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  by  name,  into 
the  government  of  Pins  Qointus,  and  Sextus 
Quintus,  in  our  times,  who  were  both  at  their  en- 
trance esteemed  but  as  pedantical  friars,  and  he 
shall  find  that  such  popes  do  greater  things,  and 
proceed  upon  truer  principles  of  estate,  than  those 
which  have  ascended  to  the  papacy  from  an  edu- 
cation and  breeding  in  affairs  of  estate  and  courts 
of  princes  ;  for  although  men  bred  in  learning 
are  perhaps  to  seek  in  points  of  convenience,  and 
accommodating  for  the  present,  which  the  Italians 
call  "  ragioni  di  state,"  whereof  the  same  Pius 
Quintus  could  not  hear  spoken  with  patience, 
terming  them  inventions  against  religion  and  the 
iHloral  virtues ;  but  on  the  other  side,  to  recom- 
pence  that,  they  are  perfect  in  those  same  plain 
grounds  of  religion,  justice,  honour,  and  moral 
Virtue,  which,  if  they  be  well  and  watchfully  pur^ 
sued,  there  will  be  seldom  use  of  those  other,  no 
more  than  of  physic  in  a  sound  or  well-dieted 
body.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  one  man*s 
life  furnish  examples  and  precedents  for  the  events 
of  one  man's  life :  for,  as  it  happeneth  sometimes 
that  the  grandchild,  or  other  descendant,  resem- 
bleth  the  ancestor  more  than  the  son ;  so  many 
times  occurrences  of  present  times  may  sort  better 
with  ancient  examples,  than  with  those  t>f  the 
latter  or  immediate  times :  and  lastly,  the  wit  of 
one  man  can  no  more  countervail  learning,  than 
one  roan's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
purse. 

And  as  for  those  particular  sedueements,  or  in- 
dispositions of  the  mind  for  policy  and  gOTora- 


ment,  which  learning  is  preCendad  to  instanate^ 
if  it  be  granted  that  any  such  thing  be,  it  most  h# 
remembered  withal,  that  learning  ministerMh  in 
every  of  them  greater  strength  of  medicine  or  re* 
medy  than  it  ofiereth  cause  of  indisposition  or 
infirmity ;  for  if  by  a  secret  operation,  it  make 
men  perplexed  and  irresolute,  on  the  other  side, 
by  plain  precept,  it  teacheth  them  when  and  upon 
what  ground  to  resolve;  yea,  and  how  to  cany 
things  in  suspense  without  prejudice,  till  they 
resolve ;  if  it  make  men  positive  and  regular,  it 
teacheth  them  what  things  are  in  their  nature 
demonstrative,  and  what  are  conjectural ;  and  as 
well  the  use  of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  as  ths 
latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it  mislead  by 
disproportion,  or  dissimilitude  of  examples,  it 
teacheth  men  the  fbroe  of  dronmstances,  the  errast 
of  comparisons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  applte** 
tion;  so  that  in  all  these  it  doth  rectify  mors 
effectually  than  it  can  pervert  And  these  medi* 
cines  it  conveyeth  into  men's  minds  much  mote 
forcibly  by  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  es- 
amples.  For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of 
Clement  the  Seventh,  so  livelily  described  by 
Guicciardine,  who  served  under  him,  or  into  the 
errors  of  Cicero,  painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in 
his  epistles  to  Atticus,  and  he  will  fiy  apace  from 
being  irresolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of 
Phocion,  and  he  will  beware  how  he  be  obstinats 
or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the  fable  of  Ixion» 
and  it  will  hold  him  from  being  vaporous  or  im»* 
aginative.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Gate 
the  Second,  and  he  will  never  be  one  ef  the  antip 
pedes,  to  tread  opposite  to  the  present  world. 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  learning  should  disposs 
men  to  leisure  and  privateness,/and  make  men 
slothful ;  it  were  a  strange  thing  if  that  whieh 
accustometh  the  mind  to  a  perpetual  motion  and 
agitation  should  induce  slothfulness ;  whereas 
contrariwise  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind 
of  men  love  business  for  itself,  but  those  that  are 
learned ;  for  other  persons  love  it  for  profit,  as  an 
hireling,  that  loves  the  work  for  the  wages ;  or 
for  honour,  as  because  it  beareth  them  up  in  ihe 
eyes  of  men,  and  refr»heth  their  reputation,  which 
otherwise  would  wear ;  or  because  it  putteth  diem 
in  mind  of  tiieir  fortune,  and  giveth  them  0008** 
sion  to  pleasure  and  displeasure;  or  because  it 
exereiseth  some  faculty  wherein  they  take  prid^ 
and  so  entertaineth  them  in  good  humour  and 
pleasing  conceits  toward  themselves ;  or  because 
it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends.  So  that,  as  it 
is  said  of  untrue  valours,  that  some  men's  valours 
are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on ;  so  such  men's 
industries  are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  least  in 
regard  of  their  own  designments :  only  learned 
men  love  business,  as  an  action  accordingto  natnrsy 
as  agreeable  to  health  of  mind,  as  exercise  is  to 
health  of  bddy,  taking  pleasure  in  the  action  it- 
self, and  not  in  the  purchase;  so  that  of  all 
men  they  are  the  most  indefttigahle,  if  it  h^ 
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towards  any  buMiieas  which  can  hold  or  detain 
their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  laboriona  in  reading  and 
study,  and  yet  idle  in  business  and  action,  it  grow- 
eth  from  some  weakness  of  body  or  softness  of 
spirit;  such  as  Seneca  speaketh  of:  "Quidam 
tam  sunt  umbratiles,  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse 
quicquid  in  luce  est ;"  and  not  of  learning :  well 
may  it  be,  that  such  a  point  of  a  man's  nature 
may  make  him  give  himself  to  learning,  but  it  is 
not  learning  that  breedeth  any  such  point  in  his 
nature. 

And  that  learning  should  take  up  too  much  time 
or  leisure :  I  answer ;  the  most  active  or  busy  man 
that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  question,  many 
vacant  times  of  leisure,  while  he  ezpecteth  the  tides 
and  returns  of  business,  (except  he  be  either  tedious 
and  of  no  despatch,  or  lightiy  and  unworthily  am- 
bitious to  meddle  in  things  that  may  be  better  done 
by  others :)  and  then  the  question  is,  but  how  those 
spaces  and  times  of  leisure  shall  be  filled  and 
spent ;  whether  in  pleasures  or  in  studies ;  as  was 
well  answered  by  Demosthenes  to  his  adversary 
Machines,  that  was  a  man  given  to  pleasure,  and 
told  him  that  his  orations  did  smell  of  the  lamp  : 
•«  Indeed,"  said  Demosthenes,  « there  is  a  great 
di£ference  between  the  things  that  you  and  I  do 
by  lamp-light"  So  as  no  man  need  doubt  that 
learning  will  expulse  business ;  but  rather  it  will 
keep  and  defend  the  possession  of  the  mind 
against  idlenees  and  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
at  unawares  may  enter,  to  the  prejudice  of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning 
should  undermine  the  reverence  of  laws  and 
government,  it  is  assuredly  a  mere  depravation 
and  calumny,  without  all  shadow  of  truth.  For 
to  say,  that  a  blind  custom  of  obedience  should 
be  a  surer  obligation  than  duty  taught  and  under- 
stood ;  it  is  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  man  may  tread 
surer  by  a  guide  than  a  seeing  man  can  by  a 
light  And  it  is  without  all  controversy,  that 
learning  'doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentie, 
generous,  maniable,  and  pliant  to  government; 
whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlish,  thwart- 
ing, and  mutinous;  and  the  evidence  of  time 
doth  clear  this  assertion,  considering  that  the 
most  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have 
been  most  subject  to  tumults,  seditions,  and 
changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
he  was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy  against 
learning  in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended ; 
for  when  he  was  past  threescore  years  old,  he 
was  taken  with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  to  school 
again,  and  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the  end 
to  peruse  the  Greek  authors  ;  which  doth  well  de- 
monstrate, that  his  former  censure  of  the  Grecian 
learning  was  rather  an  affected  gravity,  than  ac- 
eording  to  the  inward  sense  of  his  own  opinion. 
And  as  for  VirgiPs  verses,  though  it  pleased  him 
to  brave  the  world  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the 


art  of  empire,  and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of 
subjects ;  yet  so  much  is  manifest,  that  the  Ro- 
mans never  ascended  to  that  hdght  of  empire, 
till  the  time  they  had  ascended  to  the  height  of 
other  arts.  For  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  Cae- 
sars, which  had  the  art  of  government  in  greatest 
perfection,  there  lived  the  best  poet,  Virgilius 
Maro;  the  best  historiographer,  Titus  Livius; 
the  best  antiquary,  Marcus  Yarro ;  and  the  best, 
or  second  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the  me- 
mory of  man  are  known.  As  for  the  accusation 
of  Socrates,  the  time  must  be  remembered  when 
it  was  prosecuted ;  which  was  under  the  thirty 
Qrrants,  the  most  base,  bloody,  and  envious  per- 
sons that  have  governed;  which  revolutions  of 
state  was  no  sooner  over,  but  Socrates,  whom  they 
had  made  a  person  criminal,  was  made  a  person 
heroical,  and  his  memory  accumulate  with  honours 
divine  and  human ;  and  those  discourses  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manners, 
were  afterwards  acknowledged  for  sovereign  me- 
dicines of  the  mind  and  manners,  and  so  have  been 
received  ever  since  till  this  day.  Let  this  there- 
fore serve  for  answer  to  politicians,  which  in  their 
humorous  severity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity, 
have  presumed  to  throw  imputations  upon  learn- 
ing ;  which  redargution,  nevertheless,  (save  that 
we  know  not  whether  our  labours  may  extend  to 
other  ages,)  were  not  needful  for  the  present,  in 
regard  of  the  love  and  reverence  towards  learning, 
which  the  example  and  countenance  of  two  so 
learned  princes.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  your  ma- 
jesty, being  as  Castor  and  Pollux, « lucida  side- 
ra,"  stars  of  excellent  light  and  most  benign 
influence,  hath  wrought  in  all  men  of  place  and 
authority  in  our  nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  sort  of  dis- 
credit or  diminution  of  credit,  that  growetii  unto 
learning  from  learned  men  themselves,  which 
commonly  cleaveth  faistest :  it  is  either  from  their 
fortune;  or  from  their  manners;  or  from  the 
nature  of  their  studies.  For  the  first,  it  is  not  in 
their  power ;  and  the  second  is  accidental ;  the 
third  only  is  proper  to  be  handled :  but  because 
we  are  not  in  hand  witii  true  measure,  but  witii 
popular  estimation  and  conceit,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
speak  somewhat  of  the  two  former.  The  deroga- 
tions, therefore,  which  grow  to  learning  from  the 
fortune  or  condition  of  learned  men,  are  either 
in  respect  of  scarcity  of  means,  or  in  respect  of 
privateness  of  life,  and  meanness  of  employ- 
ments. 

Concerning  wvni,  and  that  it  is  the  case  of 
learned  men  usually  to  begin  with  littie,  and  not 
to  grow  rich  so  fast  as  other  men,  by  reason  they 
convert  not  their  labours  chiefly  to  lucre  and  in- 
crease: it  were  good  to  leave  the  commonplace 
in  commendation  of  poverty  to  some  friar  to 
handle,  to  whom  much  was  attributed  by  Machia- 
vel  in  this  point;  when  he  said,  <*  That  the 
kingdom  of  the  cWgy  had  been  long  before  at  aa 
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'endy  if  the  reputation  and  rererenoe  towards  the 
-poverty  of  friars  had  not  home  oat  the  scandal 
of  the  superfluities  and  excesses  of  bishops  and 
prelates."  So  a  man  might  say,  that  the  felicity 
-and  delicacy  of  princes  and  g^reat  persons  had  long 
since  turned  to  rudeness  and  baibarism,  if  the 
poverty  of  leamingr  had  not  kept  up  civility  and 
honour  of  life :  but  without  any  such  advantages, 
It  is  worUiy  the  observation,  what  a  reverend  and 
honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was,  for  some 
ages,  in  the  Roman  state,  which  nevertheless  was 
a  state  without  paradoxes :  for  we  see  what  Titus 
Livius  saith  in  his  introduction :  *<  Ceterum  aut 
me  amor  negotii  suscepti  fallit  aut  nulla  unquam 
respublica  nee  major,  nee  sanctior,  nee  bonis  ex- 
emplis  ditior  fuit ;  nee  in  quam  tarn  sere  avarttia 
Ittxuriaque  immigraverint ;  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tam 
diu  paupertati  ac  parsimoniie  honos  foerit."  We 
see  likewise,  after  that  the  state  of  Rome  was  not 
itself,  but  did  degenerate,  how  that  person,  that 
took  upon  him  to  be  counsellor  to  Julius  Csesar 
after  bis  victory,  where  to  begin  his  restoration  of 
the  state,  maketh  it  of  all  points  the  most  sum- 
mary to  take  away  the  estimation  of  wealth : 
"*•  Verum  hcc,  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum,  honore 
pecunie  desinent:  si  neque  magistratus,  neque 
alia  vulgo  cupiendia,  venalia  erunt"  To  con- 
clude this  point,  as  it  was  truly  said,  that  <«  rubor 
est  virtutis  color,"  though  sometimes  it  come  from 
vice ;  so  it  may  be  fitly  said  that  <*  paupertas  est 
virtutis  fortuna,"  though  sometimes  it  may  proceed 
irom  misgovemment  and  accident.  Surely  Solo- 
mon hath  pronounced  it  both  in  censure,  **  Qui 
festinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons ;  and  in  pre- 
cept ;  <«  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ;"  and  so 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge :  judging  that  means 
were  to  be  spent  upon  learning,  and  not  learning 
to  be  applied  to  means.  And  as  for  the  private- 
ness,  or  obscureness  (as  it  may  be  in  vulgar  esti- 
mation accounted)  of  life  of  contemplative  men ; 
it  is  a  theme  so  common,  to  extol  a  private  life 
not  taxed  with  sensuality  and  sloth,  in  comparison 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  citil  life,  for  safety, 
liberty,  pleasure,  and  dignity,  or  at  least  freedom 
from  indignity,  as  no  man  handleth  it,  buthandleth 
it  well :  such  a  consonancy  it  hath  to  men's  con- 
ceits in  the  expressing,  and  to  men's  consents  in 
the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  learned 
men  forgotten  in  states,  and  not  living  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Cassius  and  Brutus 
in  the  funeral  of  Junia :  of  which  not  being  repre- 
sented, as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  saith,  <<  Eo 
ipso  prefulgebant,  quod  non  visebantur." 

And  for  meanness  of  employment,  that  which 
is  most  traduced  to  contempt  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them ; 
which  age,  because  it  is  theage  of  least  authority, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  disesteeming  of  those  em- 
ployments wherein  youth  is  conversant,  and  which 
are  conversant  about  youth.  But  how  unj  ust  this 
'  Iradacement  is  (if  you  will  reduce  things  from 


popnlanty  of  opinion  to  measure  of  reason)  rnxf 
appear  in  that,  we  see  men  are  more  curious  wh^ 
they  put  in  a  new  vessel,  than  into  a  vessel  sea- 
soned ;  and  what  mould  they  lay  about  a  young 
plant,  than  about  a  plant  corroborate ;  so  as  the 
weakest  terms  and  times  of  all  things  use  to  have 
the  best  applications  and  helps.  And  will  yon 
hearken  to  the  Hebrew  Rabbins  1  "  Your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams ;"  say  the  youth  is  the  worthier  age, 
for  that  visions  are  nearer  apparitions  of  God  than 
dreams.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  howsoever  the 
condition  of  life  of  pedants  hath  been  scorned  upon 
theatres,  as  the  ape  of  tyranny;  and  that  the 
modern  looseness  or  negligence  hath  taken  no 
due  regard  to  the  choice  of  schoolmasters  and 
tutors  ;  yet  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  best  times 
did  always  make  a  just  complaint,  that  states 
were  too  busy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negligent 
in  point  of  education  ;  which  excellent  part  of 
ancient  discipline  hath  been  in  some  sort  revived  of 
late  times  by  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  whom, 
although  in  regard  of  their  superstition  I  may 
say,  '*  quo  meliores,  eodeteriores ;"  yet  in  regard 
of  this,  and  some  other  points  concerning  human 
learning  and  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  as  Agesi- 
laus  said  to  his  enemy  Phamabaus,  ^*  Talis  quum 
sis,  utinam  noster  esses."  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  discredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of 
learned  men. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is 
a  thing  personal  and  individual :  and  no  doubt 
there  be  amongst  them,  as  in  other  professions, 
of  all  temperatures :  but  yet  so  as  it  is  not  without 
truth,  which  is  said,  that  <*  abeunt  studia  in  mo- 
res," studies  have  an  influence  and  operation  upon 
the  manners  of  those  that  are  conversant  in  them. 

But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review, 
I  for  my  part  cannot  find  any  disgrace  to  learning 
can  proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not 
inherent  to  them  as  they  are  learned  ;  except  it 
be  a  fault  (which  was  the  supposed  fault  of  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  Cato  the  Second,  Seneca,  and 
many  more)  that,  because  the  times  they  read  of 
are  commonly  better  than  the  times  they  live  in, 
and  the  duties  taught  better  than  the  duties  prac- 
tised, they  contend  sometimes  too  far  to  bring 
things  to  perfection,  and  to  reduce  the  corruption 
of  manners  to  honesty  of  precepts,  or  examples 
of  too  great  height.  And  yet  hereof  they  have 
caveats  enough  in  their  own  walks.  For  Solon, 
when  he  Was  asked  whether  he  had  given  his 
citizens  the  best  laws,  answered  wisely,  <*  Yea, 
of  such  as  they  would  receive :"  and  Plato,  find- 
ing that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree  with  the 
corrupt  manners  of  his  country,  refused  to  bear 
place  or  ofiice;  saying,  **That  a  man's  country 
was  to  be  used  as  his  parents  were,  that  is,  with 
humble  persuasions,  and  not  with  contestations.*^ 
And  Cesar's  counsellor  put  in  the  same  caveat, 
«•  Non  ad  Vetera  instituta  revocans  que  jamprideia 
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comiptis  moribns  ladibrio  tant :''  aad  Cicero  noteth 
this  error  directly  in  Cato  the  Second,  when  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Atticus :  **  Cato  optime  sentit, 
sed  nocet  interdum  reipublice ;  loquitur  enim 
tanquam  in  republica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in 
fece  Romuli."  And  the  same  Cicero  doth  ex- 
cuse and  expound  the  philosophers  for  g^ing  too 
far,  and  being  too  exact  in  their  prescripts,  when 
he  saith,  '^Isti  ipsi  praeceptores  virtutis  et  magis- 
tri,  yidenter  fines  officiorum  paulo  longius  quam 
natura  yellet  protulisse  ut  cum  ad  ultimum  animo 
contendissemus,  ibi  tamen,  ubi  oportet,  consiste- 
remus  :*'  and  yet  himself  might  have  said,  <<  Mo- 
nitus  sum  minor  ipse  meis :"  for  it  was  his  own 
fault,  though  not  in  so  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  fault  likewise  much  of  this  kind  hath 
been  incident  to  learned  men ;  which  is,  that  they 
have  esteemed  the  presepration,  good,  and  honour 
of  their  countries  or  masters  before  their  own  for- 
tunes or  safeties.  For  so  saith  Demosthenes  unto 
the  Athenians :  **  If  it  please  you  to  note  it,  my 
counsels  unto  you  are  not  such  whereby  I  should 
grow  great  amongst  you,  and  you  become  little 
amongst  the  Grecians :  but  they  be  of  that  nature, 
as  they  are  sometimes  not  good  for  me  to  give, 
but  are  always  good  for  you  to  follow."  And  so 
Seneca,  after  he  had  consecrated  that  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis  to  the  eternal  glory  of  learned  go- 
Ternors,  held  on  his  honest  and  loyal  course  of 
good  and  free  counsel,  after  his  master  grew  ex- 
tremely corrupt  in  his  government.  Neither  can 
this  point  otherwise  be;  for  learning  endueth 
men^s  minds  with  a  true  sense  of  the  frailty  of 
their  persons,  the  casualty  of  their  fortunes,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  soul  and  vocation  :  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  esteem  that  any  greatness 
of  their  own  fortune  can  be  a  true  or  worthy  end 
of  their  being  and  ordainment ;  and  therefore  are 
desirous  to  give  their  account  to  God,  and  so  like- 
wise to  their  masters  under  God  (as  kings  and  the 
states  that  they  serve)  in  these  Words ;  ^^  Ecce  tibi 
Increfeci,"  and  not  "Eccemihilucrefeci;"  where- 
as the  corrupter  sort  of  mere  politicians,  that  have 
not  their  thoughts  established  by  learning  in  the 
love  and  apprehension  of  duty,  nor  ever  look 
abroad  into  universality,  do  refer  all  things  to 
themselves,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  centre 
of  the  world,  as  if  all  lines  should  meet  in  them 
and  their  fortunes ;  never  caring,  in  all  tempests, 
what  becomes  of  the  ship  of  state,  so  they  may 
save  themselves  in  the  cockboat  of  their  own  for- 
tune :  whereas  men  that  feel  the  weight  of  duty, 
and  know  the  limits  of  self-love,  use  to  make  good 
their  places  and  duties,  though  with  peril ;  and 
if  they  stand  in  seditions  and  violent  alterations. 
It  is  rather  the  reverence  which  many  times  both 
ndverse  parts  do  give  to  honesty,  than  any  versa- 
tile advantage  of  their  own  carriage.  But  for 
Ihis  point  of  tender  sense,  and  fiut  obligation  of 
fluty  which  learning  doth  endue  the  mind  withal, 
hpwsoever  fortune  may  tax  it.  and  many  in  the 


depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may  despise  it,., 
yet  it  will  receive  an  open  idlowance,  and  there- 
fore, needs  the  less  disproof  or  excusation. 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned 
men,  which  may  be  more  probably  defended  than 
truly  denied,  is,  that  they  fail  sometimes  in  apply- 
ing themselves  to  particular  persons :  which  want 
of  exact  application  ariseth  from  two  causes :  tlie 
one,  because  the  largeness  of  their  mind  can  hardly 
confine  itself  to  dwell  in  the  exquisite  observa- 
tion or  examination  of  the  nature  and  customs  of 
one  person :  for  it  is  a  speech  for  a  lover,  and  not 
for  a  wise  man:  «<Satus  magnum  alter  alteri 
theatrum  sumus."  Nevertheless  I  shall  yield, 
that  he  that  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  disperse  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty.  But  there  is  a  second  cause,  which  is 
no  inability,  but  a  rejection  upon  choice  and  judg- 
ment ;  for  the  honest  and  just  bounds  of  observar- 
tion,  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no 
farther  but  to  understand  him  sufficiently,  whereby 
not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to 
give  him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man'a 
self:  but  to  be  speculative  into  another  man,  to 
the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him  or  wind  him  or 
govern  him,  proceedeth  from  a  heart  that  b  double 
and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous ;  which 
as  in  friendship  it  is  want  of  integrity,  so  towards 
princes  or  superiors  is  want  of  duty.  For  the 
custom  of  the  Levant,  which  is,  that  subjects  do 
forbear  to  gaze  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  princes,  is  in 
the  outward  ceremony  barbarous,  but  the  moral  is 
good;  for  men  ought  not  by  cunning  and  bent  ob- 
servations to  pierce  and  penetrate  into  the  hearts 
of  kings,  which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  be 
inscrutable. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  which  I  will 
conclude  this  part)  which  is  often  noted  in  learn- 
ed men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  observe 
decency  and  discretion  in  their  behaviour  and 
carriage,  and  commit  errors  in  small  and  ordinary 
points  of  action,  so  as  the  vulgar  sort  of  capacities 
do  make  a  judgment  of  them  in  greater  matters 
by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them  in  smaller* 
But  this  consequence  doth  often  deceive  men,  for 
which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  said 
by  Themistocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being 
applied  to  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth ;  but^ 
being  applied  to  the  general  state  of  this  question, 
pertinenUy  and  justly;  when  being  invited  to 
touch  a  lute,  he  said,  *<  he  could  not  fiddle,  but 
he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  state."  So, 
no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  seen  in  the  passages 
of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to  seek  in 
little  and  punctual  occasions.  I  refer  them  also 
to  that  which  Plato  said  of  his  master  Socrates, 
whom  he  compared  to  the  gallipots  of  apotheca* 
ries,  which  on  the  outside  had  apes,  and  owls,, 
and  antiques,  but  contained  within  sovereign  and 
predons  liquors  and  confections ;  acknowledging! 
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iiil  to  mn  €(ztenuil  mport  be  was  not  without  su- 
perficial IsTities  and  defoimitieSy  but  was  inwardly 
leplenisbed  with  ezoellent  virtues  and  powers. 
And  80  mueb  touching  the  point  of  manners  of 
learned  men. 

Bat  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpose  to  give 
allowance  to  some  conditions  and  courses  base 
and  unworthy,  wherein  divers  professors  of  learn- 
ing have  wronged  themselves,  and  gone  too  far ; 
soeh  as  were  those  trencher  philosophers,  which 
in  the  later  age  of  the  Roman  state  were  usually 
in  the  houses  of  great  persons,  being  little  better 
than  solemn  parasites ;  of  which  kind  Lucian 
maketh  a  merry  description  of  the  philosopher 
that  the  great  lady  took  to  ride  with  her  in  her 
coach,  and  would  needs  have  him  carry  her  little 
dog,  which  he  doing  officiously  and  yet  uncomely, 
the  page  scoffed,  and  said,  ^^  That  he  doubted,  the 
philosopher  of  a  Stoic  would  turn  to  be  a  Cynic." 
But  above  all  the  test,  the  gross  and  palpable 
flattery,  wherennto  many  not  unlearned  have 
abased  and  abused  their  wits  and  pens,  turning, 
as  Du  Bartas  saith,  Hecuba  into  Helena,  and 
Faustina  into  Lucretia,  hath  most  diminished  the 
price  iind  estimation  of  learning.  Neither  is  the 
modem  dedication  of  books  and  writings,  as  to 
patrons,  to  be  c(Hnmended  :  for  that  books,  such 
as  are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have 
no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  And  the  an- 
cient custom  was  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private 
and  equal  friends,  or  to  entitle  the  books  with 
their  names ;  or  if  to  kings  and  great  persons,  it 
was  to  some  such  as  the  argument  of  the  book 
was  fit  and  proper  for;  but  these  and  the  like 
courses  may  deserve  rather  reprehension  than  de- 
fence. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  raorigeration 
or  application  of  learned  men  to  men  in  fortune. 
For  the  answer  was  good  that  Diogenes  made  to 
one  tliat  asked  him  in  mockery, «« How  it  came  to 
pass  that  philosophers  were  the  followers  of  rich 
men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philosophers  V  He 
answered  soberly,  and  yet  sharply,  <*  Because  the 
one  sort  knew  what  tliey  had  need  of,  and  the 
other  did  not."  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the 
answer  which  Aristippus  made,  when  having  a 
petition  to  Dionysius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him, 
he  fell  down  at  his  feet ;  whereupon  Dionysius 
stayed, and  gave  him  the  hearing,  and  granted  it; 
and  afterward  some  person,  tender  on  the  behalf 
of  philosophy,  reproved  Aristippus,  that  he  would 
offer  the  profession  of  philosophy  such  an  indig- 
nity as  for  a  private  suit  to  fall  at  a  tyrant's  feet : 
but  he  answered,  *^  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  it 
was  the  fault  of  Dionysius,  that  had  his  ears  in 
his  feet."  Neither  was  it  accounted  weakness, 
but  discretion  in  him  that  would  not  dispute  his 
best  with  Adrianus  Cesar;  excusing  himself, 
M  That  it  was  reason  to  yield  to  him  that  oomo 
manded  thirty  legions."  llieee  and  the  like 
applications,  and  stooping  to  points  of  neeessity 
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and  convenience,  cannot  be  disallowed ;  fot 
though  they  may  have  some  outward  basenessr- 
yet  in  a  judgment  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  ao» 
counted  submissions  to  the  occasion,  and  not  to- 
the  person. 

Now  I  proceed  to  those  errors  and  vanities- 
which  have  intervened  amongst  the  studies  them- 
selfes  of  the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is 
principal  and  proper  to  the  present  argument; 
wherein  my  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  justification 
of  the  errors,  but,  by  a  censure  and  separation  of 
the  errors,  to  make  a  justification  of  that  which  is 
good  and  sound,  and  to  deliver  that  from  the  as- 
persion of  the  other.  For  we  see,  that  it  is  the 
manner  of  men  to  scandalize  and  deprave  that 
which  retaineth  the  state  and  virtue,  by  taking 
advantage  upon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate :  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitive  church  used 
to  blemish  and  taint  the  Christians  with  the  faults^ 
and  corruptions  of  heretics.  But  nevertheless  I 
have  no  meaning  at  this  time  to  make  any  exact 
animadversion  of  the  errors  and  impediments  in 
matters  of  learning,  which  are  more  secret  and 
remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  but  only  to  speak 
unto  such  as  do  fall  under  or  near  unto  a  popular 
observation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefiy  three  vanities  ia 
studies,  whereby  learning  hath  been  most  tra* 
duced.  For  those  things  we  do  esteem  vain* 
which  are  either  false  or  frivolous,  those  which 
either  have  no  truth,  or  no  use :  and  those  persons 
we  esteem  vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or 
curious ;  and  curiosity  is  either  in  matter  or  words ; 
so  that  in  reason  as  well  as  in  experience,  there 
fall  out  to  be  these  three  distempers,  as  I  may 
term  them,  of  learning;  the  first,  fantastical  leam« 
ing;  the  second,  contentious .  learning ;  and  the 
last,  delicate  learning;  vain  imaginations,  vain 
altercations,  and  vain  affectations ;  and  with  the 
last  I  will  begin*  Martin  Luther,  conducted  no 
doubt  by  a  higher  Providence,  but  in  discourse 
of  reason,  finding  what  a  province  he  had  under- 
taken against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  degene- 
rate traditions  of  the  church,  and  finding  his  own 
solitude  being  noways  aided  by  the  opinions  of 
his  own  time,  was  enforcedlto  awake  all  antiquity, 
and  to  call  former  times  to  bis  succour,  to  make  a 
party  against  the  present  time.  So  that  the  an- 
cient authors,  both  in  divinity  and  in  humanity, 
which  had  long  time  slept  in  libraries,  began 
generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by 
consequence  did  draw  on  a  necessity  of  a  more 
exquisite  travail  in  the  languages  original,  where- 
in those  authors  did  write,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  those  authors,  and  the  better  advan- 
tage of  pressing  and  applying  their  words.  And 
thereof  grew  again  a  delight  in  their  manner  of 
style  and  phrase,  and  an  admiration  of  that  kind 
of  writing;  which  was  much  furthered  and  preci- 
pitated by  the  enmity  and  opposition  that  ths 
propounders  of  those  primitive,  but  seeoiing  new 
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optnioiifl,  had  against  the  iehoolmen;  who  were 
generally  of  the  contrary  part,  and  whose  writinga 
were  altogether  in  a  differing  style  and  form ;  tak- 
ing liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  terms  of  art  to 
express  their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of 
speech,  without  regard  to  the  pnreness,  pleasant- 
ness, and,  as  I  may  call  it,  lawfolness  of  the 
phrase  or  word.  And  again,  beeaose  the  great 
labonr  that  then  was  with  the  people,  (of  whom 
the  Pharisees  were  wont  to  say, ««  Execrabilis  ista 
turba,  que  non  novit  legem,")  for  the  winning 
and  persuading  of  them,  there  grew  of  necessity  in 
chief  price  and  request  eloquence  and  yariety  of 
discourse,  as  the  fittest  and  forciblest  access  into 
the  capacity  of  the  Tulgar  sort :  so  that  these  four 
causes  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient  au- 
thors, the  hate  of  the  schoolmen,  the  exact  study 
of  languages,  and  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  did 
bring  in  an  affectionate  study  of  eloquence  and 
**  copia"  of  speech,  which  then  began  to  flourish. 
This  grew  speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began 
to  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter ;  and  more 
after  the  choioeness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round 
and  clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and 
illustration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures, 
than  afler  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention  or  depth 
of  j  udgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing  and  watery 
vein  of  Osorius,  the  Portugal  bishop,  to  be  in  price. 
Then  did  Sturmius  spend  such  infinite  and  curious 
pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Hermogenes  the 
rhetorician,  besides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and 
imitation,  and  the  like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Ascham,  with  their  lectures  and  writ- 
ings, almost  deify  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and 
allure  all  young  men,  that  were  studious,  unto  that 
delicate  and  polished  kind  of  learning.  Then  did 
Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo ; 
<«  Decem  annos  consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone ;" 
and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek,  'o»<,  *«  Asine." 
Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be 
utterly  despised  as  barbarous.  In  sum,  the  whole 
inclination  and  bent  of  those  times  was  rather  to- 
wards "copia"  than  weight. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of  learning, 
when  men  study  words  and  not  matter :  whereof 
though  I  have  represented  an  example  of  late  times, 
yet  it  hath  been,  and  will  be  ^'  secundum  majus  et 
minus"  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  possible  but  this 
should  have  an  operation  to  discredit  learning,  even 
with  vulgar  capacities,  when  they  see  learned 
men's  works  like  the  first  letter  of  a  patent  or 
limned  book :  which  though  it  hath  large  flou- 
rishes, yet  it  is  but  a  letter!  It  seems  to  me  that 
Pygmalion's  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  poi^ 
traiture  of  this  vanity :  for  words  are  but  the 
Hmages  of  matter ;  and  except  they  have  Hfe  of 
reason  and  invention,  to  fill  in  love  with  them  is 
nil  one  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  picture. 

Bat  yet,  iiotwithstanding,  it  is  a  thing  not 


hastily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and  adorn  ih» 
obscurity,  even  of  philosophy  itself,  with  sensible 
and  plausible  elocution ;  for  hereof  we  have  great 
examples  in  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
and  of  Plato  also  in  some  degree :  and  hereof 
likewise,  there  is  great  use :  for  surely,  to  the  se- 
vere inquisition  of  truth,  and  the  deep  progress 
into  philosophy,  it  is  some  hinderance ;  because 
it  is  too  early  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
quencheth  the  desire  of  further  search,  before  we 
come  to  a  just  period :  but  tlien  if  a  man  be  to 
have  any  use  of  such  knowledge  in  civil  occasions, 
of  conference,  counsel,  persuasion,  discourse,  or 
the  like;  then  shall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his 
hands  in  those  authors  which  write  in  that  manner. 
But  the  excess  of  this  is  so  justly  contemptible, 
that  as  Hercules,  When  he  saw  the  image  of 
Adonis,  Venue's  minion,  in  a  temple,  said  in  di»- 
dain,  *<  Nil  sacri  es ;"  so  there  is  none  of  Hercules's 
followers  in  learning,  that  is,  the  more  severe  and 
laborious  sort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will 
despise  those  delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed 
capable  of  no  divineness.  And  thus  much  of  the 
first  disease  or  distemper  of  learning. 

Tlie  second,  which  followeth,  is  in  nature  worse 
than  the  former:  for  as  substance  of  matter  is 
better  than  beauty  of  words,  so,  contrariwise,  vain 
matter  is  worse  than  vain  words:  wherein  it 
seemeth  the  reprehension  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only 
proper  for  those  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times 
following;  and  not  only  respective  to  divinity,  but 
extensive  to  all  knowledge :  *<  Devita  profanes 
vocum  novitates,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis 
scientie."  For  he  assigneth  two  marks  and 
badges  of  suspected  and  falsified  science :  the  one, 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  terms ;  the  other, 
the  strictness  of  positions,  which  of  necessity  doth 
induce  oppositions,  and  so  questions  and  alterca- 
tions. Surely,  like  as  many  substances  in  nature, 
which  are  solid  do  putrefy  and  corrupt  into 
worms ;  so  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  sound 
knowledge,  to  putrefy  and  dissolve  into  a  number 
of  subtle,  idle,  unwholesome,  and,  as  I  may  term 
them,  vermiculate  questions,  which  have  indeed  a 
kind  of  quickness,  and  life  of  spirit,  but  no  sound- 
ness of  matter,  or  goodness  of  quality.  This  kind 
of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongst 
the  schoolmen;  who  having  sharp  and  strong 
wits,  and  abundance  of  leisure,  and  small  variety 
of  reading,  (but  their  wits  being  shut  up  in  the 
cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Aristotle  their  dic- 
tator, as  their  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  cells 
of  monasteries  and  colleges,)  and  knowing  little 
history,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did  out  of  no 
great  quantity  of  matter,  and  infinite  agitation  of 
wit,  spin  out  unto  us  those  laborioas  webs  of 
learning,  which  are  extant  in  their  books.  For 
the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter, 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God, 
worketh  according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited 
thereby;  but  if  it  woric  upon  itself,  as  the  spider 
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worketh  hia  web,  then  itiB  endless  and  brings  forth 
indeed  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fine- 
ness of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  snbstance  or 
profit. 

This  same  unprofitable  subtilty  or  cariosity  is 
<»f  two  sorts  ;  either  in  the  subject  itself  that  they 
'handle,  when  it  is  a  (ndtless  speculation  or  con- 
troTersy,  whereof  there  are  no  small  number  both 
in  diyinity  and  philosophy,  or  in  the  manner  or 
method  of  handling  of  a  knowledge,  which 
amongst  them  was  this ;  upon  every  particular 
position  or  assertion  to  frame  objections,  and  to 
those  objections,  solutions ;  which  solutions 
were  for  the  most  part  not  confutations  but  dis- 
tinctions; whereas  indeed  the  strength  of  all 
sciences  is,  as  the  strength  of  the  old  man^s  fag- 
got, in  the  band.  For  ^e  harmony  of  a  science, 
supporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  true  and  brief  confutation  and  suppression  of 
^1  the  smaller  sort  of  objections.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  if  yon  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the 
sticks  of  the  faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel 
with  them,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them  at 
your  pleasure :  so  that,  as  was  said  of  Seneca, 
^«  Yerbomm  minutiis  rerum  frangit  pondera ;''  so 
a  man  may  truly  say  of  the  schoolmen,  <«  Quaes- 
tionum  minutUs,  scientiarem  frangunt  solidita- 
tem."  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair 
Teom  to  set  up  one  great  light,  or  branching  can- 
dlestick of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a  small 
watch  candle  into  every  comer  t  And  such  is  their 
method,  that  rests  not  so  much  upon  evidence  of 
Iruth  proved  by  arguments,  auUiorities,  simili- 
tudes, examples,  as  upon  particular  confutations 
and  solutions  of  every  scruple,  cavillation,  and 
•objection ;  breeding  for  the  most  part  one  question 
as  fast  as  itsolveth  another ;  even  as  in  the  former 
resemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one 
comer,  yon  darken  the  rest :  so  that  the  fable  and 
fiction  of  Scylla  seemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of 
this  kind  of  philosophy  or  knowledge  :  who  was 
transformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the  upper 
parts :  but  then  *<  Candida  suocinctamlatrantibus 
ingnina  monstiis:"  so  the  generalities  of  the 
schoolmen  are  for  a  while  good  and  proportion- 
able ;  but  then,  when  you  descend  into  their  dis- 
tinctions and  decisions,  instead  of  a  fruitful  womb, 
fer  the  use  and  benefit  of  man's  life,  they  end  in 
monstrous  altercations  and  barking  questions.  So 
as  it  is  not  possible  but  this  quality  of  knowledge 
most  fell  under  popular  contempt,  the  people  being 
apt  to  contemn  truth  upon  occasion  of  controver- 
sies and  altercations,  and  to  think  they  are  all  out 
of  their  way  which  never  meet:  and  when  they 
see  such  digladiation  about  subtilties,  and  mat- 
ters of  no  use  or  moment,  they  easily  fall  upon 
that  judgment  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  «<  Verba 
ieta  sunt  senum  otiosoram.'' 

Notwithstanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  those 
schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and  un- 
wearied travail  of  wit,  had  joined  variety  and 


universality  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advance- 
ment of  all  learning  and  knowledge ;  but  as  they 
are,  they  are  great  undertakers  indeed,  and  fierce 
with  dark  keeping  :  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
divine  troth,  their  pride  inclined  to  leave  the 
oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanish  in  the  mixture 
of  their  own  inventions ;  so  in  the  inquisition  of 
nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle  of  God's  works, 
and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images, 
which  the  unequal  mirror  of  their  own  minds,  or 
a  few  received  authors  or  principles,  did  repre- 
sent unto  them.  And  thus  much  for  the  second 
disease  of  learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  disease  of  learning,  which 
concemeth  deceit  or  untrath,  it  is  of  all  the  rest 
the  foulest;  as  that  which  doth  destroy  the  essen- 
tial form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
representation  of  troth :  for  the  troth  of  being 
and  the  troth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no 
more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the  beam  reflected. 
This  vice  therefore  brancheth  itself  into  two  sorts ; 
delight  in  deceiving,  and  aptness  to  be  deceived ; 
imposture  and  credulity ;  which,  although  they 
appear  to  be  of  a  diverse  nature,  the  one  seeming 
to  proceed  of  cunning,  and  the  other  of  simplicity, 
yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  most  part  concur :  for 
as  the  verse  noteth, 

**  Pereontatorem  Aigito,  nam  garrnlaa  Idem  eit  ;*' 
an  inquisitive  man  is  a  prattler ;  so,  upon  the  like 
reason,  a  credulous  man  is  a  deceiver :  as  we  see 
it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will  easily  believe  rumours, 
will  as  easily  augment  romours,  and  add  some- 
what to  them  of  his  own  :  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  <*Fingunt  simul  credunt- 
que :"  so  great  an  affinity  haUi  fiction  and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admit- 
ting things  weakly  authorized  or  warranted,  is  of 
two  kinds,  according  to  the  subject :  for  it  is  either 
a  belief  of  history,  or,  as  the  lawyers  speak,  mat- 
ter of  fact;  or  else  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion. - 
As  to  the  former,  we  see  the  experience  and  incon- 
venience of  this  error  in  ecclesiastical  history ; 
which  hath  too  easily  received  and  registered  re- 
ports and  narrations  of  miracles  wrought  by  mar- 
tyrs, hermits,  or  monks  of  the  desert,  and  other 
holy  men,  and  their  relics,  shrines,  chapels,  and 
images :  which  though  they  had  a  passage  for  a 
time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  supersti- 
tious simplicity  of  some,  and  the  politic  toleration 
of  others,  holding  them  but  as  divine  poesies ;  yet 
after  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mist  began  to 
clear  up,  they  grew  to  be  esteemed  but  as  old 
wives'  fables,  impostures  of  the  clergy,  illusions 
of  spirits,  and  badges  of  antichrist,  to  the  great 
scandal  and  detriment  of  religion. 

So  in  natural  history,  we  see  there  hath  not 
been  that  choice  and  judgment  used  as  ought  to 
have  been ;  as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of 
Plinius,  Cardanus,  Albertus,  and  divers  of  the 
Arabians,  being   fraught  with  mudi   fabnloos 
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matter,  a  great  part  not  only  antriod;  but  noto- 
riously untme,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credit 
of  natural  philosophy  with  the  grave  and  sober 
kinds  of  wits :  wherein  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  Aristotle  is  worthy  to  be  observed :  that,  having 
made  so  diligent  and  exquisite  a  history  of  living 
creatures,  hath  mingled  it  sparingly  with  any  vain 
or  feigned  matter;  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  hath 
cast  all  prodigious  narrations,  which  he  thought 
worthy  the  recording,  into  one  book  ;  excellently 
discerning  that  matter  of  manifest  truth,  (such, 
whereupon  observation  and  rule  were  to  be  built,) 
was  not  to  be  mingled  or  weakened  with  matter  of 
doubtful  credit;  and  yet  again,  that  rarities  and 
reports  that  seem  incredible  are  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed or  denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  fieusility  of  credit  which  is  yield- 
ed to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  likewise  of  two  kinds ; 
either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the 
arts  themselves,  or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art. 
The  sciences  themselves,  which  have  had  better 
intelligence  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination 
of  man  than  with  his  reason,  are  three  in  number ; 
astrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchyray  ;  of  which 
sciences,  nevertheless,  the  ends  or  pretences  are 
noble.  For  astrology  pretendeth  to  discover  that 
correspondence  or  concatenation,  which  is  be- 
tween the  superior  globe  and  the  inferior :  natural 
magic  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  natural  phi- 
losophy from  variety  of  speculations  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  works :  and  alohymy  pretendeth  to  make 
separation  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which 
in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incorporate.  But  the 
derivations  and  prosecutions  to  these  ends,  both 
in  the  theories  and  in  the  practices,  are  full  of 
error  and  vanity;  which  the  great  professors 
themselves  have  sought  to  veil  over  and  conceal 
by  enigmatical  writings,  and  refering  themselves 
to  auricular  traditions  and  such  other  devices,  to 
save  the  credit  of  impostures ;  and  yet  surely  to 
alcbymy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be  compared 
to  the  husbandman  whereof  iGsop  makes  the 
fable ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  sons,  that  he 
had  left  unto  them  gold  buried  under  ground  in 
his  vineyard ;  i^nd  they  digged  over  all  the  grpund, 
and  gold  they  found  none ;  but  by  reason  of  their 
stirring  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of 
their  vines,  they  had  a  great  vintage  the  year  fol- 
lowing; so  assuredly  the  search  and  stir  to  make 
gold  hath  brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good 
and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments,  as  well 
for  the  disclosing  of  nature,  as  for  the  use  of  man's 
life. 

And  as  for  the  over  much  credit  that  haUi  been 
given  unto  authors  in  sciences,  in  making  them 
dictators,  that  their  words  should  stand,  and  not 
consols,  to  give  advice;  the  damage  is  infimte 
that  sciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  princi- 
pal cause  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  stay,  with- 
out growth  or  advancement.  For  hence  it  hath 
come»  that  in  arts  oechanioal  the  first  deviser 


comes  shortest,  and  tame  addeth  and  perfected  : 
but  in  sciences  the  first  author  goeUi  farthest, 
and  time  leaseth  and  corrapteth.  So,  we  see, 
artillery,  sailing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were 
grossly  managed  at  the  first,  and  by  time  accommo- 
dated and  refined  :  but  contrariwise,  the  philoso- 
phies and  sciences  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus^ 
Hippocrates,  Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  most  vigour 
at  the  first,  and  by  time  degenerate  and  embased  ; 
whereof  the  reason  is  no  other,  but  that  in  the 
former  many  wits  and  indnstries  have  contributed 
in  one ;  and  in  the  latter  many  wits  and  industries- 
have  been  spent  about  the  wit  of  some  one,  whom 
many  times  they  have  rath«r  depraved  than  illns- 
trated.  For  as  water  will  not  ascend  higher  than, 
the  level  of  the  first  spring-head  from  whence  it 
descendeth,  so  knowledge  derived  from  Aristotle, 
and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will 
not  rise  again  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Aris- 
totle. And  therefore,  although  the  position  be 
good,  M  Oportet  discentem  credere,"  yet  it  most 
be  coupled  with  this,  *<  Oportet  edoctum  judi- 
care;*'  for  disciples  do  owe  nnto  their  masters 
only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  suspension  of  theii 
own  judgment  until  they  be  fuUy  instructed,  and 
not  an  absolute  resignation,  or  perpetual  captivity : 
and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  T  will  say 
no  more,  but  so  let  great  authors  have  their  due,, 
as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  authors,  be  not 
deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  further  and  further 
to  discover  truth. 

Thus  have  I  gone  over  these  three  diseases  of 
learning ;  besides  the  which,  there  are  some  other 
rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  diseases; 
which  nevertheless  are  not  so  secret  and  intrinsic, 
but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  observation  and 
traducement,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  passed 
over. 

The  firet  of  these  is  the  extreme  affecting  of 
two  extremities;  the  one  antiquity,  the  other 
novelty  :  wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  time 
do  take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  the  father. 
For  as  he  devoureth  his  children,  so  one  of  them 
seeketh  to  devour  and  suppress  the  other  ;  while 
antiquity  envieth  there  should  be  new  additions,, 
and  novelty  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  roust 
deface :  surely,  the  advice  of  the  prophet  is  die 
true  direction  in  this  matter,  *<  State  super  vias 
antiquas,  et  videte  qusnam  sit  via  recta  et  bona, 
et  ambulate  in  ea.*'  Antiquity  deserveth  that 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  there- 
upon, and  discover  what  is  the  best  way;  but 
when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make 
progression.  And  to  speak  truly,  '^Antiquitas 
Sttculi  juventos  mundi.''  These  times  are  the- 
ancient  times,  when  the  worid  is  ancient,  and 
not  those  which  we  account  ancient  «<  ordine  re- 
trograde," by  a  computation  badcwards  from  am^ 
selves. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a  dis*^ 
trust  that  any  tfaiag  diould  be  now  to  be  Ioob^ 
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out,  whith  the  worid  thoiikl  hate  mined  and 
passed  oTer,  so  long  tune ;  as  if  the  same  objee- 
tioB  were  to  be  made  to  time  that  Lnclan  maketh 
to  Jupiler  and  other  the  heathen  gods ;  of  which 
he  wondereth  that  they  begot  somsny  childreo  in 
old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  tine;  and  asketh 
whether  they  were  beeome  septaagenary,  or 
whether  the  law  Papia,  made  against  old  men's 
marriagee,  had  restrained  them.  80  it  seemeth 
men  doabt  lest  time  is  become  past  chitdren  and 
generation ;  wherein,  contrariwise,  we  see  com- 
monly the  levity  and  inconstancy  of  men's  jodgf- 
ments,  which,  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  that 
it  can  be  done ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  wonder 
again  that  it  was  no  sooner  done :  as  we  see  in 
the  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Asia,  which  at 
fiist  was  prejudged  as  a  rast  and  impossible  en* 
terprise :  and  yet  afterwards  it  pleaseth  Liry  to 
make  no  more  of  it  than  this  :  "  Nil  aUnd,  qoAm 
bene  ansus  est  rana  contemnere  :"  and  the  same 
happened  to  Colombns  in  the  western  narigation. 
Bat  in  intellectual  matters  it  is  mach  more  com- 
mon ;  as  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions 
of  Eaclid ;  which,  till  they  be  demonstrate,  they 
seem  strange  to  oar  assent;  hot  being  demon- 
strate, our  mind  accepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of 
relation,  (as  the  lawyers  speak,)  as  if  we  had 
known  them  before. 

Another  error,  that  hath  also  some  affinity  with 
the  former,  is  a  conceit  that  of  former  opinions  or 
sects,  after  yariety  and  examination,  the  best  bath 
still  prevailed,  and  snppressed  the  rest;  so  as,  if 
a  man  should  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  searoh, 
he  were  but  like  to  light  upon  somewhat  formerly 
rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion : 
as  if  the  multitude,  or  the  wisest,  for  the  multi- 
tude's sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  passage  rather 
to  that  which  is  popular  and  superficial,  than  to 
that  which  is  substantial  and  profound ;  for  the 
truth  is,  that  time  seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
n  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that 
which  is  light  and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and 
<lrowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverse  nature  from  all  the 
former,  is  the  over  early  and  peremptory  redaction 
of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods ;  from  which 
time  commonly  sciences  receive  small  or  no  aug- 
mentation. But  as  young  men,  when  they  knit 
and  shape  perfiBctly,  do  seldom  grow  to  a  ftirtber 
stature  :  so  knowledge,  while  it  is  in  aphorisms 
and  observations,  it  is  in  growth  ;  but  when  it 
once  is  comprehended  in  exact  methods,  it  may 
perehance  be  further  polished  and  illustreted, 
and  accommodated  for  use  and  practice ;  but  it 
increaseth  no  more  in  bulk  and  substance. 

Another  error  which  doth  succeed  that  which  we 
last  mentioned,  is,  that  after  the  distribution  of 
particular  arts  and  sciences,  men  have  abandoned 
nniversality,  or  "philosophia  prima ;"  which  can- 
not but  cease  and  stop  all  progression.  For  no 
^rfect  discovery  can  he  made  upon  a  flatnr  levels 


neither  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  morei 
and  deeper  parts  of  any  science,  if  you  stand  b«t 
upon  the  level  of  the  same  science,  and  asooftd 
not  to  a  higher  seienoe. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a 
reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  of  the  mind  and 
underetanding  of  man:  by  means  whereof,  meft 
have  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  observations  of 
experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  ia 
th^r  own  reason  and  conceits.  Upon  these  intel- 
leotualists,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  oommo»- 
ly  taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divine  philoso* 
phers,  Heraclitus  gave  a  just  censure,  saying, 
"  Men  sought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  ami 
not  in  the  great  and  common  world ;"  for  they 
disdain  to  spell,  and  so  by  degrees  to  read  in  this 
volume  (^  God's  works;  and  contrariwise,  by 
continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit,  do  urge 
and  as  it  were  invocate  their  own  spirits  to  di- 
vine, and  give  oredes  unto  them,  whereby  they 
are  deservedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  some  connexion  with 
this  latter,  is,  that  men  have  used  to  infect  their 
meditations,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  with  some 
conceits  which  they  have  most  admired,  or  some 
sciences  which  they  have  most  applied;  and 
given  all  things  else  a  tincture  according  to  them, 
utteriy  untrue  and  improper.  So  hath  Plato 
intermingled  his  philoeophy  with  theology,  and 
Aristotle  with  logic;  and  the  second  school  of 
Plato,  Proclus  and  the  rest,  with  the  mathematics. 
For  diese  were  the  arts  which  had  a  kind  of 
primogeniture  with  them  severally.  So  have  the 
alchymists  made  a  philosophy  out  of  a  few  ex- 
periments of  the  fiimace;  and  Gilbertus,  our 
countryman,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the 
observations  of  a  loadstone.  So  Cicero,  when, 
reciting  the  several  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  he  found  a  musician  that  held  the  soul  was 
but  a  harmony,  saith  pleasantly,  '<  Hie  ab  arte  sua 
non  recesstt,"  &c.  But  of  these  conceits  Aristotle 
speaketh  seriously  and  wisely,  when  he  saith, 
(« Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  facili  pronuntiant" 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and 
haste  to  assertion  vrithout  due  and  mature  sus- 
pension of  judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  con- 
templation are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action, 
commonly  spoken  of  by  the  ancients;  the  one 
plain  and  smooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end 
impassable ;  the  other  rough  and  troublesome  in 
the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even :  so 
it  is  in  contemplation ;  if  a  man  will  begin  with 
certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he  wUl 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts  he  shall  end  in 
certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition, 
and  delivery  of  knowledge,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  magistral  and  peremptory,  and  not  ingenuous 
and  faithful ;  in  a  sort  as  may  be  soonest  believed, 
and  not  easiliest  examined.    It  is  true,  that  in 
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fiompendions  treatises  for  pnctioeY  that  foim  is 
not  to  be  disallowed :  but  in  the  true  handling  of 
imowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fill,  either,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  vein  of  Velleios  the  Epicurean : 
«*  Nil  tarn  metaens,  qato  ne  dabitare  aliqaa  de 
le  yideretur:"  nor,  on  the  other  side,  into 
Socrates*  ironical  doabting  of  all  things ;  bat  to 
propound  things  sincerely,  with  more  or  less 
asseyeration,  as  they  stand  in  a  man's  own  judg- 
ment proTed  more  or  less. 

Other  errors  there  are  in  the  scope  that  men 
propound  to  themsdyes,  whereunto  they  bend 
their  endeavours ;  for  whereas  the  more  constant 
and  deTOted  kind  of  professors  of  any  science 
ought  to  propound  to  themselTes  to  make  some 
additions  to  their  science,  they  convert  their 
labours  to  aspire  to  certain  second  priies :  as  to  be 
a  profound  interpreter  or  conmientor,  to  be  a  sharp 
champion  or  defender,  to  be  a  methodical  com- 
pounder or  abridger,  and  so  the  patrimony  of 
knowledge  cometh  to  be  sometimes  improved, 
but  seldom  augmented. 

But  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the 
mistaking  or  misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest 
end  of  knowledge :  for  men  have  entered  into  a 
desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitiye  appetite ; 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety 
and  delight ;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of 
wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre 
and  profession :  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gifl  of  reason,  to  the  benefit 
and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching 
and  restless  spirit;  or  a  tarrasse  for  a  wandering 
and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a 
fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud 
mind  to  raise  itself  upon ;  or  a  fort  or  command- 
ing ground,  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop, 
for  profit  or  sale ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate.  But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed  dignify 
and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action 
may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly  conjoined  and 
united  together  than  they  have  been ;  a  conjunc- 
tion like  unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets, 
Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  contemplation,  and 
Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  society  and  action :  how- 
beit,  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  speak  of  use  and 
action,  that  end  before  mentioned  of  the  applying 
of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profession ;  for  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  much  that  diverteth  and  interrupteth 
the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge, 
like  unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta, 
wnich  wnile  she  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  take 
up,  the  race  is  hindered ; 

"  Declinat  curaof ,  anramqae  volabile  tollit.*' 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  was  spoken  of 
Socrates,  to  call  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to 


converse  upon  ike  earft ;  Aat  is,  to  lesre  natural 
philosophy  aside,  and  to  apply  knowledge  only 
to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and 
earth  do  conspire  and  contribute  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man;  so  the  ead  ought  to  be,  from  both 
philosophies  to  separate  and  reject  vain  specula- 
tions, and  whatsoever  is  empty  and  void,  and  to 
preserve  and  augment  whatsoever  is  solid  and  fruit- 
ful: that  knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a  courtesan, 
for  pleasure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a  bond-womaot 
to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  master's  use ;  but  as  a 
spouse,  for  generation,  fruit,  and  comfcnrt. 

Thus  have  I  described  and  opened,  as  by  a  kind 
of  dissection,  those  peccant  humours,  (the  prin- 
cipal of  them,)  which  have  not  only  given  impe- 
diment to  the  proficience  of  learning,  but  have 
given  also  occasion  to  the  traducement  thereof: 
wherein  if  I  have  been  too  plain,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, *<  Fidelia  vulnera  amantis,  sed  doloea 
oscula  malignantis."  This,  I  think,  I  have 
gained,  that  I  ought  to  be  the  better  believed  in 
that  which  I  shall  say  pertaining  to  commenda- 
tion ;  because  I  have  proceeded  so  freely  in  that 
which  concemeth  censure.  And  yet  I  have  no 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  laudative  of  learning,  or 
to  make  a  hymn  to  the  muses;  (though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  long  since  their  rites  were  duly 
celebrated :)  but  my  intent  is,  without  varmsh  or 
amplification,  justly  to  weigh  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  in  the  balance  with  other  things,  to 
take  the  true  value  thereof  by  testimonies  and 
arguments  divine  and  human. 

First,  therefore,  let  us  seek  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge in  the  archetype  or  first  platform,  which  is 
in  the  attributes  and  acts  of  God,  as  far  as  they 
are  revealed  to  man,  and  may  be  observed  with 
sobriety;  wherein  we  may  not  seek  it  by  the 
name  of  learning;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge 
acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is  original : 
and  therefore  we  must  look  for  it  by  another 
name,  that  of  wisdom  or  sapience,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures call  it. 

It  is  so  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creation 
we  see  a  double  emanation  of  virtue  from  God ; 
the  one  referring  more  properly  to  power,  the 
other  to  wisdom ;  the  one  expressed  in  making 
the  subsistence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in 
disposing  the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being 
supposed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  any  thing 
which  appeareth  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
the  confused  mass  and  matter  of  heaven  and  earth 
was  made  in  a  moment;  and  the  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  that  chaos  or  mass  was  the  work  of  sii 
days ;  such  a  note  of  difference  it  pleased  God  tc 
put  upon  the  works  of  power,  and  the  works  of 
wisdom ;  wherewith  concurreth,  that  in  the  formei 
it  is  not  set  down  that  God  said,  '^  Let  there  be 
heaven  and  earth,"  as  it  is  set  down  of  the  works 
following;  but  actually,  that  God  made  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  one  carrying  the  style  of  a  manu 
facture,  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree,  or  counsel 
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To  proeeed  to  that  whitk  it  next  in  order  from 
God  to  spirits.  We  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  be 
HfiTBD  to  the  celestial  hierachy  of  that  supposed 
Dionyaios  the  senator  of  Athens,  the  first  place 
or  degree  is  given  to  the  angels  of  Iotc,  which 
are  termed  Seraphim ;  the  second  to  the  angels 
of  light,  which  are  termed  Cherubim;  and  the 
third,  and  so  following  places,  to  thrones,  princi- 
palities, and  the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of 
power  and  ministry ;  so  as  the  angels  of  know- 
ledge and  illumination  are  placed  before  the  angels 
of  office  and  domination* 

To  descend  from  spirits  and  intellectual  forms 
to  sensible  and  material  forms ;  we  read  the  first 
form  that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a 
relation  3nd  correspondence  in  nature  and  corpo- 
ral things  to  knowledge  in  spirits  and  incorporal 
things. 

So  in  the  distribution  of  days,  we  see,  the  day 
wherein  God  did  restf  and  contemplate  his  own 
works,  was  blessed  aboTC  all  the  days  wherein 
he  did  effect  and  accomplish  them. 

After  the  creation  was  finished,  it  is  set  down 
unto  us,  that  man  was  placed  in  the  garden  to 
work  therein ;  which  work,  so  appointed  to  him, 
could  be  no  other  than  work  of  contemplation; 
that  is,  when  the  end  of  work  b  but  for  exercise 
and  experiment,  not  for  necessity ;  for  there  being 
then  no  reluctation  of  the  creature,  nor  sweat  of 
the  brow,  man^s  employment  must  of  consequence 
bare  been  matter  of  delight  in  the  experiment, 
and  not  matter  of  labour  fbr  the  use.  Again,  the 
first  acts  which  man  performed  in  Paradise  con- 
sisted of  the  two  summary  parts  of  knowledge ; 
the  view  of  creatures,  and  the  imposition  of 
names.  As  for  the  knowledge  which  induced 
ibe  fall,  it  was,  as  was  touched  before,  not  the 
natural  knowledge  of  creatures,  but  the  moral 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  wherein  the  suppo- 
sition was,  that  God's  commandments  or  pxohiUi- 
tions  were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  eril,  but 
that  they  bad  other  beginnings,  which  man  as- 
pired to  know ;  to  the  end  to  make  a  total  defec- 
tion from  God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  him- 
self. 

To  pass  on:  in  the  first  event  or  occurrence 
after  the  fall  of  man,  we  see,  (as  the  Scriptures 
have  infinite  mysteries,  not  violating  at  all  the 
truth  of  the  story  or  letter,)  an  image  of  the  two 
estates,  the  contemplative  state  and  the  active 
state,  figured  in  the  two  persons  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  and  in  the  two  simplest  and  most  primitive 
trades  of  life ;  that  of  the  shepherd,  (who,  by 
reason  of  his  leisure,  rest  in  a  place,  and  living  in 
view  of  heaven,' is  a  lively  image  of  a  contempla- 
tive life,)  and  that  of  the  husbandman :  where 
we  see  again  the  favour  and  election  of  God 
went  to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the 
ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records 
within  those  few  memorials  which  are  there  en- 


tered and  registered,  have  Touchsafed  to  mentioiC 
and  honour  the  name  of  the  inventors  and  authors 
of  music  and  works  in  metal.  In  the  age  after 
the  flood,  the  first  great  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  ambition  of  man  was  the  confusion  of  tongues ; 
whereby  the  open  trade  and  intercourse  of  learn* 
ing  and  knowledge  was  diiefly  embarred. 

To  descend  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  GodV 
first  pen :  he  ia  adorned  by  the  Scriptures  with 
this  addition  and  commendation,  that  he  was 
«>seen  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians;'* 
which  nation,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  schools  of  the  world :  for  so  Plato  brings 
in  the  Egyptian  priest  saying  unto  Solon :  ^  You 
Grecians  are  ever  children ;  you  have  no  know* 
ledge  of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of  knowledge.*' 
Take  a  view  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses ;  jrou 
shall  find,  besides  the  prefiguration  of  Christ,  the 
badge  of  difference  of  the  people  of  God,  the  ex- 
ercise and  impression  of  obedience,  and  other 
divine  uses  and  firuits  thereof,  that  some  of  the 
most  learned  rabbins  have  travelled  profitably 
and  profoundly  to  observe,  some  of  them  a  natu- 
ral, some  of  them  a  moral  sense,  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances.  As  in 
the  law  of  the  leprosy,  where  it  is  said,  «« If  the 
whiteness  have  overspread  the  flesh,  the  paUent 
may  pass  abroad  for  clean;  but  if  Uiere  be  any 
whole  flesh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  shut  up  for  un- 
clean ;"  one  of  them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature, 
that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  ma- 
turity than  after :  and  another  noteth  a  position 
of  moral  philosophy,  that  men  abandoned  to  vice, 
do  not  so  much  corrupt  manners,  as  those  that  are 
half-good  and  half-evil.  So  in  this  and  very 
many  other  places^  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be 
found,  besides  the  theological  sense,  much  asper- 
sion of  philosophy. 

So  likewise  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it 
be  revolved  with  diligence,  it  will  be  found  preg- 
nant and  swelling  with  natural  philosophy;  as 
for  example,  cosmography,  and  the  roundness  of 
the  world,  '^  Qui  extendit  aquilonem  super  vacu* 
um,  et  appendit  terram  super  nihilom ;''  wherein 
the  pensileness  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the  north,, 
and  the  finiteness  or  convexity  of  heaven  are 
manifestly  touched :  so  again,  matter  of  astrono- 
my ;  "  Spiritus  ejus  omavit  coelos,  et  obstetricante 
manu  ejus  eductus  est  Coluber  tortuosus.'*  And 
in  another  place ;  '« Nunquid  conjungere  valebis 
micantes  Stellas  Pleiadas,  aut  gyrum  Arctnri 
poteris  dissipareV  Where  the  fixing  of  the 
stars,  ever  standing  at  equal  distance,  is  with 
great  elegancy  noted.  And  in  another  place; 
*«  Qui  facit  Aroturum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et 
interiora  Austri;"  where  again  he  takes  know- 
ledge of  the  depression  of  the  southern  pole,  call-, 
ing  it  the  secrets  of  the  south,  because  the  south- 
ern stars  were  in  that  climate  unseen.  Matter  of 
generation;  «*Annon  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et 
sicut  caseum  ooagulasti  meV  &c.    Mat:er  of 
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anineralt;  <*Habet  arfsntam  Twnnun  tnaniiii 
principia :  et  aoro  locus  est  in  qao  oonflatui,  £n* 
rum  de  terra  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutos  ealore  in  as 
Tertitor :"  and  so  forwards  in  that  chapter. 

So  likewise  in  the  person  of  Solranon  the  kinf, 
we  see  the  gift  or  endowment  of  wisdom  aiod 
learning,  hoth  in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God's 
assent  thereunto,  preferred  before  all  other  terrene 
and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  which  grant 
OT  donative  of  God,  Solcunon  became  enabled, 
not  only  to  write  those  excellent  parables,  or 
aphorisms  concerning  divine  and  moral  philoso- 
phy ;  but  also  to  compile  a  natural  history  of  all 
verdure,  from  the  cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  the 
moss  upon  the  wall,  (which  is  but  a  rudiment 
between  putrefaction  and  an  herb,)  and  also  of 
all  things  that  breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the  same 
Solomon  the  king,  although  he  excelled  in  the 
glory  of  treasure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of 
dipping  and  navigation,  of  service  and  attend- 
ance, of  fame  and  renown,  and  the  like,  yet  he 
maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  those  glories,  but  only 
to  the  glory  of  inquisition  of  truth ;  for  so  he  saith 
expressly,  «'The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a 
thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  kin^  is  to  find  it  out ;" 
as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children, 
the  Divine  Majesty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works, 
to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out;  and  as  if 
kings  could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be 
God^s  playfellows  in  that  game ;  considering  the 
great  commandment  of  wits  and  means,  whereby 
nothing  needeth  to  be  hidden  from  them. 

Neither  did  the  dispensation  of  God  vary  in  the 
times  after  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world ;  for 
our  Saviour  himself  did  first  show  his  power  to 
subdue  ignorance,  by  his  conference  with  the 
priests  and  doctors  of  the  law,  before  he  showed 
his  power  to  subdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  figured 
and  expressed  in  the  similitude  and  gift  of 
tongues,  which  are  but «« vehicula  soientie." 

So  in  the  election  of  those  instruments,  which 
it  pleased  God  to  use  for  the  plantation  of  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  that  at  the  first  he  did  em- 
ploy persons  altogether  unlearned,  otherwise  than 
by  inspiration,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  im- 
mediate working,  and  to  abase  all  human  wisdom 
or  knowledge ;  yet,  nevertheless,  that  counsel  of 
his  was  no  sooner  performed,  but  in  the  next 
vicissitude  and  succession  he  did  send  his  divine 
truth  into  the  world,  waiting  on  with  other  leam- 
ingrs,  as  with  servants  or  handmaids :  for  so  we 
see  St.  Paul,  who  was  the  only  learned  amongst 
the  apostles,  had  his  pen  most  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament. 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient 
bishops  and  fathers  of  the  church  were  excellently 
read,  and  studied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  hea- 
then ;  insomuch,  that  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Julianus,  whereby  it  was  interdicted  unto  Chris- 
tians to  be  admitted  into  schools,  Ifictures,  or  ex- 


Moisea  of  learning,  wis  esteemed  and  aeooonted 
a  more  pendeious  engine  and  madiination  against 
the  Chrntian  faith,  than  were  all  the  sanguinary 
prosecutions  of  bis  predecessors:  neither  could 
the  emulatbn  and  jealousy  of  Gregory  the  First 
of  that  name,  bi^op  of  Rome,  ever  obtain  the 
opinkit  of  piety  or  devotion;  but  contrariwise 
received  the  censure  of  humour,  malignity,  and 
pusillanimity,  even  amongst  holy  men ;  in  that 
he  designed  to  obliterate  and  extinguish  the  me- 
mory of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors.  But  con- 
trariwise, it  was  the  Christian  church,  which, 
amidst  the  inundations  of  the  Scythians  on  the 
one  side  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Saracens 
from  the  east,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and 
bosom  thereof,  the  precious  relics  even  of  heathen 
learning,  which  otherwise  had  been  extinguished, 
as  if  no  such  thing  had  ever  been. 

And  we.  see  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of 
ourselves  and  our  fathers,  when  it  pleased  God  te 
call  the  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  de- 
generate manners  and  ceremonies  and  sundry 
doctrines  obnoxious,  and  framed  to  uphold  the 
same  abuses;  at  one  and  the  same  time  it  was 
ordained  by  the  Divine  Providence,  that  there 
should  attend  withal  a  renovation,  and  new  spring 
of  all  other  knowledges :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
we  see  the  Jesuits,  (who  partly  in  themselves, 
and  partly  by  the  emulation  and  provocation  of 
their  example,  have  much  quickened  and  strength- 
ened the  state  of  learning,)  we  see,  I  say,  what 
notable  service  and  reparation  they  have  done  to 
the  Roman  see. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  there  be  two  principal  duties  and  ser- 
vices, besides  ornament  and  illustration,  which 
philosophy  and  human  learning  do  perform  to 
faith  and  religion.  The  one,  bemuse  tiiey  are  an 
effectual  inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory 
of  God :  For  as  the  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures 
do  oflen  invite  us  to  consider  and  magnify  the 
great  and  wonderful  works  T)f  God ;  so  if  we 
should  rest  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
terior of  them,  as  they  first  offer  themselves  to 
our  senses,  we  should  do  a  like  injury  unto  the 
majesty  of  God,  as  if  we  should  judge  or  con- 
strue of  the  store  of  some  excellent  jeweller,  by 
thajt  only  which  is  set  out  toward  the  street  in  his 
shop.  The  other,  because  they  minister  a  sin- 
gular help  and  preservative  against  unbelief  and 
error :  for  our  Saviour  saith,  "  You  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;"  lay- 
ing before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  study,  if 
we  will  be  secured  from  error;  first,  the  Scrip- 
tures, revealing  the  will  of  God ;  and  then  the 
creatures  expressing  his  power:  whereof  the 
latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former :  not  only  opening 
our  understanding  to  conceive  the  true  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  general  notions  of  reason  and 
rules  of  speech ;  but  chiefly  opening  our  belief, 
in  drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omni- 
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fKrtenoy  of  God,  whieh  is  chiefly  signed  and  en- 
l^raven  npon  hie  worlu.  Thus  much  therefore  for 
^irine  testimony  and  evidence  conceniing  the 
Iroe  dignity  and  ralue  of  learning. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  so  large  a  field,  as, 
in  a  discourse  of  this  natnre  and  brevity,  it  is  fit 
nAifft  to  use  choice  of  those  things  which  we 
shall  produce,  than  to  embrace  the  variety  of  them. 
First,  therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  human  honour 
amongst  the  heathen,  it  was  the  highest  to  obtain 
to  a  veneration  and  adoration  as  a  God.  This 
unto  the  Christians  is  as  the  forbidden  fruit.  But 
we  speak  now  separately  of  human  testimony : 
according  to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians  call 
«*  apotheosis,*'  and  the    Latins,    ««relatio   inter 

^diros,**  was  the  supreme  honour  which  man 
could  attribute  unto  man :  especially  when  it  was 
given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or  act  of  state,  ds  it 
was  used  among  the  Roman  emperors,  but  by  an 
inward  assent  and  belief.  Which  honour,  being 
80  high,  had  also  a  degree  or  middle  term :  for 
there  were  reckoned,  above  human  honours,  ho- 
nours heroical  and  divine  :  in  the  attribution  and 
distribution  of  which  honours,  we  see,  antiquity 
made  this  difference:  that  whereas  founders  and 
nniters  of  states  and  cities,  lawgivers,  eztirpers 
of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  in  civil  merit,  were  honoured  but 
with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods;  such  as 
were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Minos,  Romulus,  and 
the  like :  on  the  other  side,  such  as  were  inventors 
and  authors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  com- 
modities towards  man's  life,  wore  ever  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods  themselves:  as  were  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  Mercurius,  Apollo,  and  others:  and 
justly ;  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined 
within  the  circle  of  an  age  or  a  nation ;  and  is  like 
fruitful  showers,  which  though  they  be  profitable 
and  good,  yet  serve  but  for  that  season,  and  for  a 
latitude  of  ground  where  they  fall ;  but  the  other 
is  indeed  likn  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which  are 
permanent  and  universal.  The  former,  again,  is 
mixed  with  strife  and  perturbation;  but  the  latter 
hath  the  true  character  of  divine  presence,  coming 
**  in  aura  leni,"  without  noise  or  agitition. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning, 
in  repressing  the  inconveniences  which  grow  from 
man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  reliev- 
ing the  neciessities  which  arise  from  nature;  which 
merit  was  lively  set  forth  by  the  ancients  in  that 
feigned  relation  of  Orpheos's  theatre,  where  all 

'  beasts  and  birds  assembled ;  and,  forgetting  their 
several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of  game, 
some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together  list- 
ening to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp;  the 
sound  whereof  no  sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned 
by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  returned  to 
his  own  nature :  wherein  is  aptly  described  the 
nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of 
savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust, 

-of  revenge;  which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to 
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precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly  touched 
with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of  books,  of  sei^ 
mons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace 
maintained ;  but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or 
that  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible, 
all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifestly,  when  kings 
themselves,  or  persons  of  authority  under  thent 
or  other  governors  in  commonwealths  and  popular 
estates,  are  endued  with  learning.  For  although 
he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  profession, 
that  said,  *«Then  should  people  and  estates  be 
happy,  when  either  kings  were  philosophers,  or 
philosophers  kings ;''  yet  so  much  is  verified  by 
experience,  that  under  learned  princes  and  govern- 
ors there  have  been  ever  the  best  times :  for  howso- 
ever kings  may  have  their  imperfections  in  their 
passions  and  customs ;  yet  if  they  be  illuminate 
by  learning,  they  have  those  notions  of  religion, 
policy,  and  morality  which  do  preserve  them, 
and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory 
errors  and  excesses ;  whispering  evermore  in  their 
ears,  when  counsellors  and  servants  stand  mute 
and  silent.  And  senators  or  counsellors  likewise, 
which  be  learned,  do  proceed  upon  more  safe  and 
substantial  principles  than  counsellors  which  are 
only  men  of  experience;  the  one  sort  keeping 
dangers  afar  off,  whereas  the  other  discover  them 
not  till  they  come  near  hand,  and  then  trust  to 
the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward  offer  avoid  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princes, 
(to  keep  still  the  law  of  brevity,  by  using  the  most 
eminent  and  selected  examples,)  doth  best  appear 
in  the  age  which  passed  from  the  death  of  Domi- 
tlan  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  com- 
prehending asuccession  of  six  princes,  all  learned, 
or  singular  favourers  and  advancers  of  learning, 
which  age,  for  temporal  respects,  was  the  most 
happy  and  fiourishing  that  ever  the  Roman  empire 
(which  then  was  a  model  of  the  worid)  enjoyed ; 
a  matter  revealed  and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in 
a  dream  the  night  before  he  was  slain;  for  he 
thought  there  was  grown  behind  upon  his  shoul- 
ders a  neck  and  a  head  of  gold ;  which  came 
accordingly  to  pass  in  those  golden  times  which 
succeeded  :  of  which  princes  we  will  make  some 
commemoration;  wherein  although  the  matter 
will  be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter  tor  s 
declamation  than  agreeable  to  a  treatise  infolded 
as  this  is,  yet  because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point 
in  hand,  "neque  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo,** 
and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  cursory, 
I  will  not  omit  it  altogether. 

The  first  was  Nerva ;  the  excellent  temper  of 
whose  government  is  by  a  glance  in  Cornelius 
Tacitus  touched  to  the  life :  "  Postquam  divus 
Nerva  res  olim  insociabiles  miscuisset,  impe- 
rium  et  libertatcm."  And  in  token  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  last  act  of  his  short  reign,  left  to  memory, 
vras  a  missive  to  his  adopted  son  Trajan,  proceed- 
ing npon  some  inward  discontent  mt  the  ingrati 
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lode  of  the  timef,  eoia|iiehended  in  a  Tene  of 
Homer*8 : 

**  Tclif,  Pluebe,  toil  UcbrymM  iilcbMrt  noctrw." 

Trajan,  who  sacceeded,  was  for  his  person  not 
learned  :  bnt  if  we  will  hearken  to  the  speech  of 
our  Saviour,  that  saith,  *«  He  that  receiyeth  a  pro- 
phet in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  have  a  pro- 
phet*s  reward,''  he  deserveth  to  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  learned  princes:  for  there  was  not  a 
greater  admirer  of  learning,  or  bene&ctor  of 
learning:  a  founder  of  famous  libraries,  a  perpe* 
tnal  advancer  of  learned  men  to  office,  and  a 
familiar  oonverser  with  learned  professors  and 
preceptors,  who  were  noted  to  have  then  most 
eredit  in  court.  On  the  other  side,  how  much 
Trajan's  virtue  and  government  was  admired  and 
renowned,  surely  no  testimony  of  grave  and  fiiith- 
ful  history  doth  more  livelily  set  forth,  than  that 
legend  tale  of  Gregorius  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  noted  for  the  extreme  envy  he  bore 
towards  all  heathen  excellency :  and  yet  he  is  re- 
ported, out  of  the  love  and  estimation  of  Trsjan's 
moral  virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God  passionate 
and  fervent  prayers  for  the  delivery  of  his  soul 
out  of  hell ;  and  to  have  obtained  it,  with  a  caveat 
that  he  should  make  no  more  such  petitions.  In 
this  prince's  time  also,  the  persecutions  against 
the  Christians  received  intermission,  upon  the 
certificate  of  Plinius  Secundus,  a  man  of  excellent 
learning  and  by  Trajan  advanced. 

Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  most  curious 
man  that  lived,  and  the  most  universal  inquirer ; 
insomuch  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind, 
that  he  desired  to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  worthiest  things ;  falling 
into  the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted 
in  Philip  of  Macedon ;  who,  when  he  would  needs 
ov^ule  and  put  down  an  excellent  musician  in 
an  argument  touching  music,  was  well  answered 
by  him  again,  >«  God  forbid,  sir,"  saith  he,  •'  that 
your  fortune  should  be  so  bad,  as  to  know  these 
things  better  than  I."  It  pleased  God  likewise  to 
use  the  curiosity  of  this  emperor  as  an  inducement 
to  the  peace  of  his  church  in  those  days.  For  Hav- 
ing Christ  in  veneration,  not  as  a  God  or  Saviour, 
but  as  a  wonder  or  novelty ;  and  having  his  pic- 
ture in  his  gallery,  matched  with  ApoUonius,  with 
whom,  in  his  vain  imagination,  he  thought  he 
had  some  conformity ;  yet  it  served  the  turn  to 
allay  the  bitter  hatred  of  those  times  against  the 
Christian  name,  so  as  the  church  had  peace  during 
his  time.  And  for  his  government  civil,  although 
he  did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan's  in  glory  of 
arms,  or  perfection  of  justice,  yet  in  deserving  of 
the  weal  of  the  subject  he  did  exceed  him.  For 
Trajan  erected  many  famous  monuments  and 
building ;  insomuch  that  Constan'ine  the  Great 
in  emulation  was  wont  to  call  him  '*  Parietaria," 
(wall  flower,)  because  his  name  was  upon  so 
many  walls :  but  bis  buildings  and  works  were 
more  of  glory  and  triumph  than  use  and  neces- 


sity. But  Adiiaii  qpent  his  whole  rrign,  whkii 
was  peaceable,  in  a  perambulation  or  survey  of 
the  Roman  empire;  giving  order,  and  making 
assignation  where  he  w^it,  for  re-edifying  o£ 
cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed ;  and  for  cutting 
of  rivers  and  streams,  and  for  making  bridges 
and  passages,  and  for  policying  of  cities  and 
commonalties  with  new  ordinances  and  oonstir 
tutions,  and  granting  new  franchises  and  incop- 
p<Nrations;  so  that  his  whole  time  was  a  very 
restoration  of  all  the  lapses  and  decays  of  former 
times. 

Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
prince  excellently  learned ;  and  had  the  patient 
and  subtle  wit  of  a  schoolman ;  insomuch  as  ia 
common  speech,  which,  leaves  no  virtue  untaxed, 
he  was  called  «*  cymini  sector,"  (a  carver  or  di? 
vider  of  cumin,)  which  is  one  of  the  least  seeds  ; 
such  a  patience  he  had  and  settled  ^irit,  to  enter 
into  the  least  and  most  exact  differences  of  causes ; 
a  fruit  no  doubt  of  the  exceeding  tranquilli^ 
and  serenity  of  his  mind ;  which  being  noways 
charged  or  encumbered,  either  with  fears,  re- 
morses, or  scruples,  but  having  been  noted  for  a 
man  of  the  purest  goodness,  without  all  fiction  or 
affectation,  that  hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  his 
niind  continually  present  and  entire.  He  like* 
wise  approached  a  degree  nearer  unto  Christie 
anity,  and  became  as  Agrippa  said  unto  St.  Paul, 
«« half  a  Christian  ;^'  holding  their  religion  and 
law  in  good  opinion,  and  not  only  ceasing  pers^ 
cution,  but  giving  way  to  the  advancement  of 
Christians. 

There  succeeded  him  the  first  *«  divi-fratres," 
the  two  adoptive  brethren,  Lucius  Commodus 
Veras  (son  to  iElius  Yerus,  who  delighted  much 
in  the  softer  kind  of  learning,  and  was  wont  to 
call  the  poet  Martial  his  Virgil)  and  Marcus  Aur 
relius  Antoninus :  whereof  the  latter,  who  obscured 
his  colleague  and  survived  him  long,  was  named 
the  philosopher :  who  as  he  excelled  all  the  rest 
in  learning,  so  he  excelled  them  likewise  in  per^ 
fection  of  all  royal  virtues ;  insomuch  as  Julianus 
the  emperor,  in  his  book  entitled  "Ciesares,'* 
being  as  a  pasquin  or  satire  to  deride  all  his  pre- 
decessors, feigned  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a 
banquet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenos  the  Jester  sat  at 
the  nether  end  of  the  table,  and  bestowed  a  scoff 
on  every  one  as  they  came  in ;  but  when  Marcus 
Philosophos  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled  and 
out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  where  to  carp 
at  him ;  save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  glance  at  his 
patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  virtue  of  this 
prince,  continued  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
made  the  name  of  Antoninus  so  sacred  in  the 
world,  that  though  it  were  extremely  dislionoured 
in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus,  who 
all  bore  the  name,  yet  when  Alexander  Severus 
refused  the  name,  because  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
family,  the  senate  with  one  acclamation  said, 
»» Quo  mode  Augustus,  sic  et  Antoninus."  In  such 
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reoowD  and  Tvneratkni  wis  the  name  of  theoe  two 
priDoefl  in  those  dmys,  that  they  wonld  have  it  as 
a  perpetaal  addition  in  all  the  emperors*  styles. 
In  this  emperor*s  times  also  the  chnreh  for  the 
mo0t  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  this  seqnence 
of  six  princes  we  do  see  the  blessed  effects  of 
learning  in  soTereignty,  painted  forth  in  the 
greatest  table  of  the  world. 

Bat  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of  smaller  rolome, 
(not  presnming  to  speak  of  your  majesty  that 
UTethf )  in  my  judgment  the  most  excellent  is  that 
of  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor 
in  Ais  part  of  Britain ;  a  princess  that,  if  Plutarch 
were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would 
trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel 
amongst  women.  This  lady  was  endued  with 
kandng  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare  even 
amongst  masculine  princes;  whether  we  speak 
of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modem,  or 
ancient,  divini^  or  humanity :  and  unto  the  very 
last  year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to  appoint 
set  hours  for  reading,  scarcely  any  young  student 
in  any  unirersi^  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  As 
for  her  government,  I  assure  myself  I  shall  not 
exceed,  if  I  do  affirm  that  this  part  of  the  island 
never  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times;  and  yet 
not  through  the  calmness  of  ihe  season,  but 
trough  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there 
be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of  religion 
established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the 
good  administration  of  justice,  the  temperate  use 
of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor  much 
strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortable 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate 
of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subject, 
the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  dis- 
contents ;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
side*  the  differences  of  religion,  the  troubles  of 
neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
opposition  of  Rome :  and  then,  that  she  was  soli- 
tary and  of  herself :  these  things,  I  say,  considered, 
as  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent 
and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  have 
chosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the 
purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the 
conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity 
in  the  people. 

Neither  hath  learning  and  infinenee  an  operation 
only  upon  civil  merit  and  moral  virtue,  and  the 
arts  or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  go- 
vernment; but  likewise  it  hath  no  less  power  and 
efficacy  in  enablement  towards  martial  and  milita- 
ry virtue  and  prowess ;  as  may  be  notably  repre- 
sented in  the  examples  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Cssar  the  Dictator,  mentioned  before,  but  now 
in  fit  place  to  be  resumed ;  of  whose  virtues  and 
acts  in  war  there  needs  no  note  or  recital,  having 
neen  the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind :  but  of 
their  affections  towards  learning,  and  perfections 
in  learning,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  somewhat. 
^  Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Aristotle 


the  great  philosopher,  who  dedicated  divers  of  his 
books  of  philosophy  unto  him:  he  was  attended 
with  Callisthenes  and  divers  other  learned  per- 
sons, that  followed  him  in  camp,  throughout  his 
journeys  and  conquests.  What  price  and  esti- 
mation he  had  learning  in  doth  notably  appear  in 
these  three  particulars :  first,  in  the  envy  he  used 
to  express  that  he  bore  towards  Achilles,  in  this, 
that  he  had  so  good  a  trumpet  of  his  praises  as 
Homer's  verses;  secondly,  in  tiie  judgment  or 
solution  he  gave  touching  that  precious  cabinet  of 
Darius,  which  was  found  among  his  jewels; 
whereof  question  was  made  what  thing  was  wor- 
thy to  be  put  into  it;  and  he  gave  his  opinion  for 
Homer's  works:  thirdly,  in  his  letter  to  Aristotle, 
after  he  had  set  forth  his  books  of  nature,  wherein 
he  expostulated  with  him  for  publishing  the  secrets 
or  mysteries  of  philosophy ;  and  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  himself  esteemed  it  more  to  excel  other 
men  in  learning  and  knowledge  than  in  power 
and  empire.  And  what  use  he  had  of  learning 
doth  appear,  or  ra^er  shine,  in  all  his  speeches 
and  answers,  being  full  of  science,  and  use  d 
science,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  herein  again  it  may  seem  a  thing  scholas- 
tical,  and  somewhat  idle,  to  recite  things  that 
every  man  knoweth ;  but  yet,  since  the  argument 
I  handle  leadeth  me  thereunto,  I  am  glad  that 
men  shall  perceive  I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if 
they  will  so  call  it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cesar,  or 
an  Antoninus,  that  are  dead  many  hundred  years 
since,  as  any  that  now  liveth :  for  it  is  the  dis- 
playing of  the  glory  of  learning  in  sovereignty 
that  I  propound  to  myself,  and  not  a  humour  of 
declaiming  in  any  man's  praises.  Observe  then 
the  speech  he  used  of  Diogenes,  and  see  if  it  tend 
not  to  the  true  state  of  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  moral  philosophy ;  whether  the  enjoying 
of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of  them,  be 
the  greatest  happiness:  for  when  he  saw  Dio- 
genes 80  perfectly  contented  with  so  Tittle,  he  said 
to  those  that  mocked  at  his  condition;  *' Were  f 
not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  saith ;  *♦  Plus  erat, 
quod  hie  nollet  accipere,  quAm  quod  ille  posset 
dare."  (There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes 
would  have  refused,  than  there  were  which  Alex- 
ander could  have  given.) 

Observe  again  that  speech  which  was  usual 
with  him,  "That  he  felt  his  mortality  chiefly  in 
two  things,  sleep  and  lust ;"  and  see  if  it  were  not 
a  speech  extracted  out  of  the  depth  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  liker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Aristotle  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  again  that  speech  of  humanity  and  poesy; 
when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his  wounds,  he  called 
unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  as- 
cribe to  him  divine  honour,  and  said,  "  Look,  this 
is  very  blood ;  this  is  not  such  a  liquor  as  Homer 
speaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venae's  hand,  when 
it  was  pierced  by  Diomedes." 
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See  likewise  hit  rMdiaees  in  lepvehensioB  of 
legic,  in  the  speech  he  used  to  Cassander,  upon  a 
complaint  that  was  made  against  his  father  Anti- 
pater;  for  when  Alexander  happened  to  say, 
«» Do  you  think  these  men  would  have  come  from 
so  far  to  complain,  except  they  had  just  cause  of 
grief V  And  Cassander  answered,  **Yea,  that 
was  the  matter,  because  they  thought  they  ^ould 
Bot  be  disproved.*'  Said  Alexander  laughing: 
««See  the  subtilties  of  Aristotle,  to  take  a  matter 
both  ways,  •  pro  et  contra,' "  &c. 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  use  the  same 
art,  which  he  reprehended,  to  serve  his  own  hu- 
mour; when  bearing  a  secret  grudge  to  Callis- 
thenes,  because  he  was  against  the  new  ceremony 
of  his  adoration,  feasting  one  night  where  the 
same  Callisthenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved 
by  some  after  supper,  for  entertainment  sake,  that 
Callisthenes,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might 
speak  of  some  theme  or  purpose,  at  his  own 
choice:  which  Callisthenes  did;  choosing  the 
praise  of  the  Macedonian  nation  for  his  discourse, 
and  performing  the  same  with  so  good  manner, 
as  the  hearers  were  much  ravished ;  whereupon 
Alexander,  nothing  pleased,  said,  *'  It  was  easy  to 
be  eloquent  upon  so  good  a  subject.  But,"  saith 
he,  **  turn  your  style,  and  let  us  hear  what  you 
oan  say  against  us :"  which  Callisthenes  present- 
ly undertook,  and  did  with  that  sting  and  life, 
that  Alexander  interrupted  him,  and  said,  *^  The 
goodness  of  the  cause  made  him  eloquent  before, 
and  despite  made  him  eloquent  then  again." 

Consider  further,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  ex- 
cellent use  of  a  metaphor  or  translation,  wherewith 
be  taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  ty- 
rannous governor :  for  when  one  of  Antipater's 
friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for  his  mo- 
deration, that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other 
lieutenants  did,  into  the  Persian  pride  in  use  of 
purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon,  of 
black;  ««True,"  saith  Alexander,  ««but  Antipater 
is  all  purple  within."  Or  that  other,  when  Par- 
menio  came  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and 
showed  him  the  innumerable  multitude  of  his 
enemies,  especially  as  they  appeared  by  the  infi- 
nite number  of  Hghts,  as  it  had  been  a  new  firma- 
ment of  stars,  and  thereupon  advised  him  to  assail 
them  by  night :  whereupon  he  answered,  «*  That 
he  would  not  steal  the  victory." 

For  matter  of  policy,  weigh  that  significant 
distinction,  so  much  in  all  ages  embraced,  that  he 
made  between  his  two  friends,  Hephaestton  and 
Crateras,  when  he  said,  t^That  the  one  loved  Al- 
exander, and  the  other  loved  the  king:"  describ- 
ing the  principal  difference  of  princes'  best  ser- 
vants, that  some  in  affection  love  their  person, 
and  others  in  duty  love  their  crown. 

Weigh  also  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error, 
ordinary  with  counsellors  of  princes,  that  they 
counsel  their  masters  according  to  the  model  of 
their  own  mind  and  fortune,  and  not  of  their  mas- 


ten  ;  when,  open  Dcrios's  great  oflfers,  PaiiiiMii» 
had  said,  *' Surely  I  would  accept  these  offsrs, 
were  I  as  Alexander;"  saith  Alexander,  ^So 
would  I,  were  I  as  Parmenio." 

Lastly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  so  large  gifU  to  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  was  asked  what  he  did  reserve 
for  himself,  and  he  answered,  ^  Hope :"  weigh, 
I  say,  whether  he  had  not  east  up  his  account 
right,  because  hope  must  be  the  portion  of  all  that 
resolve  upon  great  enterprises.  For  thb  was 
Caraar's  portion  when  be  went  first  into  Gaul,  his 
estate  being  then  utterly  overthrown  with  lai^ 
gesses.  And  this  was  likewise  the  portion  of 
that  noble  prince,  howsoever  transported  with  am- 
bition, Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  of  whom  it  was 
usually  said,  that  he  was  the  greatest  usurer  in 
Prance,  because  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations. 

To  conclude  therefore:  as  certain  critics  an 
used  to  say  hyperbolicaliy, '« That  if  all  sciences 
were  lost,  they  might  be  found  in  Virgil ;"  socer* 
tainly  this  may  he  said  truly,  there  are  the  prints 
and  footsteps  of  learning  in  those  few  speeches 
which  are  reported  of  this  prince :  the  admiration 
of  whom,  when  I  consider  him  not  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar,  hath  carried 
me  too  far. 

As  for  Julius  Cssar,  the  excellency  of  his  learn* 
ing  needeth  not  be  argued  from  his  education,  or 
his  company,  or  his  speeches ;  but  in  a  further 
degrree  doth  declare  itself  in  his  writings  and 
works ;  whereof  some  are  extant  and  permanentt 
and  some  unfortunately  perished.  For,  first,  we 
see,  there  is  left  unto  us  that  excellent  history  of 
bis  own  wars,  which  he  entitled  only  a  commen- 
tary, wherein  all  succeeding  dmes  have  admired 
the  solid  weight  of  matter,  and  the  real  passages 
and  lively  images  of  actions  and  persons,  express- 
ed in  the  greatest  propriety  of  words  and  perspi- 
cuity of  narration  that  ever  was;  which  that  it 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  natural  gift,  but  of  learning 
and  precept,  is  well  witnessed  by  that  work  of  his, 
entitled,  ^'De  Analogia,"  being  a  grammatical 
philosophy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make  this 
same  «« vox  ad  placitum"  to  become  «'  vox  ad  lici- 
tum,"  and  to  reduce  custom  of  speech  to  con- 
gruity  of  speech ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  picture 
of  words  from  the  life  of  reason. 

So  we  receive  from  him,  as  a  monument  bo^ 
of  his  power  and  learning,  the  then  reformed  com- 
putation of  the  year ;  well  expressing,  that  he 
took  it  to  be  as  great  a  glory  to  himself  to  observe 
and  know  the  law  of  the  heavens,  as  to  give  ^aw 
to  men  upon  the  earth. 

So  likewise  in  that  book  of  his,  «>  Anti-Cato,'* 
it  may  easily  appear  that  he  did  aspire  as  well  to 
victory  of  wit  as  victory  of  war ;  undertaking 
therein  a  eonfiict  against  the  greatest  champioft 
with  the  pen  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  in  his  book   of  •'Apophthegms," 
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which  he  coDeoted,  we  see  that  he  esteemed  it 
more  honoar  to  make  himself  bat  a  pair  of  tables, 
to  take  the  wise  and  pithy  words  of  otliers,  than 
to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an 
apophthegm  or  an  oracle,  as  v^in  prinoes,  by  cas- 
te m  of  flattery,  pretend  to  do.  And  yet  if  I  should 
enumerate  divers  of  his  speeches*  as  I  did  those 
of  Alexander,  they  are  truly  soefa  as  Solomon 
noteth,  when  he  saith,  •«  Verba  sapientum  tan- 
qaam  aculei,  et  tanqaam  clavi  in  altom  defixi :" 
whereof,  I  will  only  recite  three,  not  so  delect- 
able for  elegaBoy,  but  admirable  for  vigour  and 
efficacy. 

As,  first,  it  is  reason  he  be  thought  a  master  of 
words,  that  could  with  one  word  appease  a  mutiny 
in  his  army,  which  was  thus :  The  Romans, 
when  their  generals  did  speak  to  their  army,  did 
use  the  word  «•  Milites ;"  but  when  themagistrates 
spake  to  the  people  they  did  use  the  word  ^  Quiri- 
tes."  The  sold  iers  were  in  tumult,  and  seditiously 
prayed  to  be  cashiered ;  not  that  they  so  meant, 
but  by  expostulations  thereof  to  draw  Cesar  to 
other  conditions ;  wherein  he  being  resolute  not 
to  give  way,  after  some  silence,  he  began  his 
speech,  **  Ego,  Quirttes:''  which  did  admit  them 
already  cashiered ;  wherewith  they  were  so  sur- 
prised, crossed,  and  confused,  as  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go  on  in  his  speech,  but  relinquished 
their  demands,  and  made  it  their  suit  to  be  again 
ealled  by  the  name  of  "  Milites." 

The  second  speech  was  thus :  Caesar  did  ex- 
tremely affect  the  name  of  king ;  and  some  were 
9et  on,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acclamation 
to  salute  him  king;  whereupon,  finding  the  cry 
weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jest, 
as  if  they  had  mistaken  his  surname ;  ^*  Non  rex 
sum,  sed  Cnsar ;"  a  speech,  th^t  if  it  be  searched, 
the  life  and  fulness  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed  : 
for,  first,  it  was  a  refusal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not 
serious:  again,  it  did  signify  an  infinite  confi- 
dence and  magnanimity,  as  if  he  presumed  Cssar 
viras  the  greater  title ;  as  by  his  worthiness  it  is 
come  to  pass  till  this  day  ;  bat  chiefly  it  was  a 
speech  of  great  allurement  toward  his  own  pur- 
pose ;  as  if  the  state  did  strive  with  him  but  for 
a  name,  whereof  mean  families  were  vested ;  for 
Rex  was  a  surname  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
King  is  with  us. 

The  last  speech  which  I  will  mention,  was 
Qsed  to  Metellus ;  when  Cesar,  after  war  declar- 
ed, did  possess  himself  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  at 
which  time  entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  take 
the  money  there  aecumulated,  Metellus,  being  tri- 
bune, forbade  him:  whereto  Cosar  said,  •'That 
if  he  did  not  desist  he  would  lay  him  dead  in  tho 
place."  And  presently  taking  himself  up,  he 
added,  «« Adolescens,  durius  est  mihi  hoc  dicere 
quAm  faoere."  Young  man,  it  is  harder  for  me 
to  speak  than  to  do  it  A  speech  compounded  of 
the  greatest  terror  and  greatest  clemency  that 
«Mild  prooeed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man. 


But  to  return,  and  conclude  wi&  him :  it  ia 
evident,  himself  knew  well  his  own  perfection  in 
learning,  and  took  it  upon  him ;  as  appeared  whea, 
upon  occasion  some  spake  what  a  strange  resolo- 
tion  it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  resign  his  dictatura; 
he  scoffing  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  answer- 
ed, «« That  Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and 
therefore  knew  not  how  to  dictate." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touching , 
the  concurrence  of  military  virtue  and  learning, 
ibr  what  example  would  come  with  any  graoe 
after  those  two  of  Alexander  and  Caesar  !  weie 
it  not  in  regard  of  the  rareness  of  circumstanca, 
that  I  find  in  one  other  particular,  as  that  Whiok 
did  80  suddenly  pass  from  extreme  scorn  to  ex- 
treme wonder ;  and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  philo- 
sopher, who  went  from.Socrates's  school  into  Asia, 
in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against 
King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon  at  that  tine 
was  very  young,  and  never  had  seen  the  wars  be- 
fore ;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army,  but 
only  followed  the  war  as  a  voluntary  f(»  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxenus  his  friend.  Ha 
was  present  when  Falinus  came  in  message  from 
the  great  king  to  the  Grecians,  after  that  Cynts 
was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they  a  handful  of  men 
left  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  terri- 
tories, cut  off  from  their  country  by  many  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  many  hundred  miles.  The 
message  imported,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  king's 
mercy.  To  which  message  before  answer  was 
made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  with 
Falinus :  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon  happened 
to  say,  ^«  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  theae 
two  things  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue !  and  if  we 
yield  up  our  arms,  how  shall  we  make  use  ^f  our 
virtue  V  Whereto  Falinus,  smiling  on  him,  said, 
*«  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman,  you  are 
an  Athenian :  and  I  believe  you  study  philoso- 
phy, and  it  is  pretty  that  you  say  :  but  you  are 
much  abused,  if  you  think  your  virtue  can  with- 
stand the  king's  power."  Here  was  the  scorn ; 
the  wonder  followed ;  which  was,  that  this  young 
scholar,  or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were 
murdered  in  parley  by  treason,  conducted  those  ten 
thousand  foot,  through  the  heart  of  all  the  king's 
high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Gnecia  in  safety, 
in  despite  of  all  the  king's  forces,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Grecians  in  time  succeeding  to  make  invasion 
upon  the  kings  of  Persia  :  as  was  after  purposed 
by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agesilaua 
the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Ma^ 
cedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  act  of  that 
young  scholar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  militaiy 
virtue  to  moral  and  private  viHue:  first,  it  is  an 
assuied  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  versea: 


>«8ctticet  iiifenutf  dkllefMe  Mellter  uteh 
BoMttttttOMt,  nee  sliiit  MM  ftvoik" 
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Il  tekfltt  swij  dM  wUdneM  sod  bwbvism  and 
ieroaoew  ai  menV  minds :  bat  indeed  the  aeeent 
Ind  need  be  npon  »  fideliter  :**  for  m  little  soper- 
ietal  leeniing  dotb  TBtfaer  woik  a  eontmj  eflfect. 
It  taketfa  away  all  leritj,  temeritj,  and  ineolenej, 
by  eopiovs  aoggestion  opf  all  doobts  and  difficul- 
ties, and  acqnaintii^  the  mind  to  balance  reasons 
OB  both  sides,  and  to  torn  back  the  first  olEBrs  and 
•oneeiti  of  the  mind,  and  to  accept  of  nothing  bat 
examined  and  tried.  It  tikelh  away  Tain  admi- 
fatioQ  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weak- 
Bess  :  for  all  things  are  admired,  either  becaose 
Ihey  are  new,  or  becaose  they  are  great.  Ycft  no- 
▼elty,  no  man  that  wadeth  in  learning  or  cootem- 
platioo  throughly,  bat  will  find  that  printed  in  his 
heart,  **  Nil  nori  saper  terram."  Neither  can  any 
man  manrd  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth  be- 
hind the  cortain.and  iidTiseth  well  of  the  motion. 
And  for  magnitode,  as  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
that  be  was  nsed  to  great  armies,  and  the  great 
eooqoests  of  the  spacioos  prorinces  in  Asia, 
when  he  receiTed  letters  oot  of  Greece,  of  some 
ights  and  aeifices  there,  whidi  weie  coomionly 
for  a  passage  or  a  fort,  or  some  walled  town  at  the 
most,  be  said,  » It  seemed  to  him,  that  he  was 
advertised  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice, 
that  the  old  tales  went  of.**  So  certainly,  if  a  man 
meditate  moch  upon  the  aniversal  frame  of  na- 
lore,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  (the  dinneness 
of  sools  except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  than 
an  antiiill,  where  as  some  ants  carry  com,  and 
some  carry  their  yoong,  and  some  go  empty,  and 
all  to-ond-fro  a  little  heap  of  dast.  Ittakethaway 
•r  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  adTerse  fortane ; 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  of  virtue, 
and  imperfections  of  manners.  For  if  a  man*8 
mind  be  deeply  seasoned  with  the  consideratioii 
of  the  mortal!^  and  corruptible  nature  of  things, 
be  will  easily  concur  with  Epictetus,  who  went 
forth  one  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
pitcher  of  earth  that  was  broken;  and  went  forUi 
the  next  day  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for  her 
son  that  was  dead:  and  thereupon  said,  ^Heri 
Tidi  fragilem  frangi,  hodie  ridi  mortalem  mori.*' 
And  therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profound- 
ly couple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and  the  con- 
quest of  all  fears  together,  as  ^concomitantia  :*' 

**  Fells,  qol  potutt  reroD  cngooMcre  cannf, 
Qalqae  bmim  ovim,  et  ineiorabUe  fktan 
SttbJecU  pedibiu,  lUepilaaique  AcberoBtw  awL" 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  reme- 
dies which  learning  doth  minister  to  all  fte  dis- 
eases of  fte  mind ;  sometimee  purging  the  ill- 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions, 
sometimes  helping  digestion,  sometimes  increas- 
ing appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and 
exulcerations  thereof,  and  the  like ;  and  therefore 
I  will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  ^^rationem 
totios,"  whbh  is,  that  it  disposeth  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  settled  in  the 
defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  capable  and  sascep- 


nerths 


tible  of  growA  and  nibnBatisB.    For  the  w- 
learned  man  knows  noC  what  it  is  to  4 
himseli^  or  to  esli  himadf  to  ae 

se  fieri  meliorem.'*  The  good  pails  Ik  hath  he 
will  learn  to  ahow  to  the  fsD,  and  use  them  dex- 
terously, but  not  much  to  ineaease  them;  the 
faults  he  hath  he  will  leora  how  to  hide  and 
orfoor  them,  but  not  modi  to  amend  them :  like 
an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still,  and  never  whets 
his  scythe.  Whereas  with  the  Icaraed  ana  it 
Cues  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  imermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the 
use  and  employment  thereof.  Nay  farther,  in 
general  and  in  sum,  certain  it  is  that  •«  Veritas'* 
and  •«bonitas*'  diflkr  but  ss  the  seal  and  the  print: 
for  truth  prints  goodness;  and  they  be  the  donds 
of  error  which  deseend  in  the  storms  of  passiona 
and  pertorbations. 

From  moral  virtae  let  us  psss  on  to  matter  of 
power  and  conunandment,  and  consider  whether 
in  right  reason  there  be  any  comparable  with 
that  wherewith  knowledge  investeth  and  croom- 
eth  man's  natoie.  We  see  the  diguty  of  the 
commandment  is  according  to  the  digni^  of  the 
commanded  :  to  have  commandment  over  beasts, 
as  herdsmen  have,  is  a  thing  cememptible ;  to 
have  commandment  over  children,  as  achoolmas- 
ters  have,  is  a  mattn  of  small  honour;  to  have 
commandment  over  galley-slaves  is  a  disparage- 
ment rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is  like  com- 
mandment of  tyrants  mudi  better,  over  people 
which  haye  put  oflT  the  generosity  of  their  minds: 
and  therefore  it  was  ever  holden  that  honours  in 
free  monarchies  and  commonwealths  had  a  sweet- 
ness more  than  in  tyrannies;  becanse  the  cob- 
mandment  extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men, 
and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services.  And 
therefore,  when  Virgil  pnttedi  himsdf  forth  to 
attribute  to  Augustus  Cesar  the  best  of  human 
honours,  he  doth  it  in  these  words : 

**  Tie! orqve  Toleatea 
Per  popakw  dat  Jwt,  Tiamqw  ftActat  CNjwpo." 

But  the  commandment  of  knowledge  is  yet  higher 
than  the  commandment  over  the  will ;  for  it  i^  a 
commandment  over  the  reason,  belief,  and  under- 
standing of  man,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itself:  for  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  which  setteth  up  a  throne  or 
chair  of  state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  and 
in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and 
beliefs,  but  knowledge  and  learning.  And  there- 
fore we  see  the  detestable  and  extreme  pleasure 
that  arch-heretics,  and  false  prophets,  and  impos- 
tors are  transported  with,  when  they  once  find  in 
themselves  that  they  have  a  superiority  in  the 
faith  and  conscience  of  men ;  so  great,  diat,  if 
they  have  once  tasted  of  it,  it  is  seldom  seen  that 
any  tortare  or  persecution  can  make  them  relin- 
quish or  abandon  it.  But  as  this  is  that  which 
the  author  of  the  «« Revelation"  calleth  the  depth 
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or  profoundnees  <^  of  Satan  ;^  so  by  argnment  of 
eoDtrariea,  ihe  just  and  lawful  sovereignty  over 
men's  understandings  by  force  of  truth  rightly  in- 
terpreted, is  that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  the 
similitude  of  the  dirine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  adTancement,the  beneficence 
of  learning  is  not  so  confined  to  give  fortune  only 
to  states  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  like- 
wise give  fortune  to  particular  persons.  For  it 
was  well  noted  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given 
more  men  their  livings,  than  either  Sylla,  or 
Caesar,  or  Augustus  ever  did,  notwithstanding 
their  great  largesses  and  donatives,  and  distribu- 
tions of  lands  to  so  many  legions :  and  no  doubt 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  arms  or  learning  have 
advanced  greater  numbers.  And  in  case  *  of 
sovereignty  we  see,  that  if  arms  or  descent  have 
carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning  hath 
carried  the  priesthood,  which  ever  hath  been  in 
some  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  know- 
ledge and  learning,  it  far  surpasseth  all  other  in 
•nature :  for,  shall  the  pleasures  of  the  afiections 
so  exceed  the  senses,  as  much  as  the  obtaining 
of  desire  or  victory  ezceedeth  a  song  or  a  dinner; 
and  must  not,  of  consequence,  the  pleasures  of 
the  intellect  or  understanding  exceed  the  plea- 
sures of  the  affections  t  We  see  in  all  other 
pleasures  there  is  satiety,  and  after  they  be  used, 
their  verdure  departeth ;  which  showeth  well  they 
be  but  deceits  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures  $ 
and  that  it  was  the  novelty  which  pleased,  and 
not  the  quality :  and  therefore  we  see  that  volup- 
tuous men  turn  friars,  and  ambitious  princes  turn 
melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no 
satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  per- 
petually interchangeable;  and  therefore  appear- 
eth  to  be  good  in  itself  simply,  without  fallacy  or 
accident.  Neither  is  that  pleasure  of  small  effi- 
cacy and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which 
■the  poet  Lucretius  describeth  elegantly, 

**  Suave  marl  roaf  no,  turbantibos  «<|uora  ▼entli,**  Ac 

««It  is  a  view  of  delight,"  saith  he,  *<to  stand 
or  walk  upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  ship 
tossed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea ;  or  to  be  in  a 
fortified  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a 
plain;  but  it  is  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed  and  fortified  in 
the  certainty  of  truth ;  and  from  thence  to  descry 
and  behold  the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and 
wanderings  up  and  down  of  other  men.'' 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by 
learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man 
excelleth  beasts ;  that  by  learning  man  ascend eth 
to  the  heavens  and  their  motions,  where  in  body 
he  cannot  come,  and  the  like;  let  us  conclude 
with  tiie  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and 
learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth 
most  aspire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continu- 
ance :  for  to  this  tendeth  generation,  and  raising 


of  houses  and  families ;  to  dus  Duildings,  foun< 
dations,  and  monuments ;  to  this  tendeth  the  de- 
sire of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and  in 
effect  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires. 
We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and 
learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of 
power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  loss  of  «  syllable  or  letter ; 
during  which  time,  infinite  palaces,  temples,  cas- 
tles, cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished  t 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  sta- 
tues of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cesar;  no  nor  of  the 
kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years ; 
for  the  originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot 
but  lose  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images  of 
men's  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  ex- 
empted from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be 
called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and 
cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking 
and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  suc- 
ceeding ages :  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship 
was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth 
the  most  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their 
fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of 
time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  to  participate  of 
the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the 
one  of  the  other?  Nay  further,  we  see,  some 
of  the  philosophers  which  were  least  divine,  and 
most  immersed  in  the  senses,  and  denied  gene- 
rally the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  came  to  this 
point,  that  whatsoever  motions  the  spirit  of  man 
could  act  and  perform  without  the  organs  of  the 
body,  they  thought,  might  remain  af^r  death, 
which  were  only  those  of  the  understanding,  and 
not  of  the  affections ;  so  immortal  and  incorrupti- 
ble a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  unto  them  to  be. 
But  we,  that  know  by  divine  revelation,  that  not 
only  the  understanding  but  the  affections  purified, 
not  only  the  spirit  but  the  body  changed,  shall  be 
advanced  to  immortality,  do  disclaim  these  rudi- 
ments of  the  senses.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
both  in  this  last  point,  and  so  it  may  likewise  be 
needful  in  other  places,  that  in  probation  of  the 
dignity  of  knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the 
beginning  separate  divine  testimony  from  human, 
which  method  I  have  pursued,  and  so  handled 
them  both  apart. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  me,  by  any  pleading  of 
mine,  to  reverse  the  judgment,  either  of  ^sop's 
cock,  that  preferred  the  barleycorn  before  the  gem; 
or  of  Midas,  that  being  chosen  judge  between 
Apollo  president  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan  god  of  the 
flocks,  judged  for  plenty;  or  of  Paris,  that  judged 
for  beauty  and  love  agai  nst  wisdom  and  power ;  nor 
of  Agrippina,  "  occidat  matrem,  mode  imperet,** 
that  preferred  empire  with  conditions  never  so  de- 
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teatable ;  or  of  UlysseR,  *<  qui  yetulam  pretulit  im- 
mortalitati,''  beingr  a  fi^re  of  those  which  prefer 
custom  and  habit  before  all  excellency ;  or  of  a 
number  of  the  like  popular  judgments.    For  these 


things  continue  as  they  have  been :  but  so  will  that 
also  continue  whereupon  learning  bath  ever  relied^ 
and  which  faileth  not:  **  Justificata  est  sapientia. 
a  filiis  suis." 


THE  SECOND  BOOK 

or 

FRANCIS     BACON, 

or  THI 

PROFICIENCE  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING, 

DIVINE  AND  HUMAN. 


TO  THE  KING. 


It  might  seem  tobaye  more  convenience,  though 
it  come  often  otherwise  to  pass,  excellent  king, 
that  those  which  are  fruitful  in  their  generations, 
and  have  in  themselves  the  foresight  of  immor- 
tality in  their  descendants,  should  likewise  be 
more  careful  of  the  good  estate  of  future  times, 
unto  which  they  know  they  must  transmit  and 
commend  over  their  dearest  pledges.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  sojourner  in  the  world,  in  respect 
of  her  unmarried  life,  and  was  a  blessing  to  her 
own  times :  and  yet  so  as  the  impression  of  her 
good  government,  besides  her  happy  memory,  is 
not  without  some  effect  which  doth  survive  her. 
But  to  your  majesty,  whom  God  hath  already 
blessed  with  so  much  royal  issue,  worthy  to  con- 
tinue and  represent  you  forever;  and  whose 
youthful  and  fruitful  bed  doth  yet  promise  many 
of  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  agree- 
able to  be  conversant,  not  only  in  the  transitory 
parts  of  good  government,  but  in  those  acts  also 
which  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  perpetual : 
amongst  the  which,  if  affection  do  not  transport 
me,  there  is  not  any  more  worthy  than  the  further 
endowment  of  the  world  with  sound  and  fruitful 
knowledge.  For  why  should  a  few  received 
authors  stand  up  like  Hercules's  columns,  beyond 
which  there  should  be  no  sailing  or  discovering, 
since  we  have  so  bright  and  benign  a  star  as  your 
majesty  to  conduct  and  prosper  us  %  To  return 
therefore  where  we  left,  it  remaineth  to  consider 
of  what  kind  those  acts  are,  which  have  been 


undertaken  and  performed  by  kings  and  others 
for  the  increase  and  advancement  of  learning: 
wherein  I  purpose  to  speak  actively  without  di- 
gressing or  dilating. 

Let  this  ground  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  works 
are  overcome  by  amplitude  of  reward,  by  sound- 
ness of  direction,  and  by  the  conjunction  of 
labours.  The  first  multiplieth  endeavour,  the 
second  prev^nteth  error,  and  the  third  supplieth 
the  frailty  of  man :  but  the  principal  of  these  is 
direction:  for  "claudus  in  via  antevertit cursorem 
extra  viam;"  and  Solomon  excellently  setteth  it 
down,  ««If  the  iron  be  not  sharp,  it  r^quireth 
more  strength ;  but  wisdom  is  that  which  prevail- 
eth ;''  signifying  that  the  invention  or  election  of 
the  mean  is  more  effectual  than  any  enforcement 
or  accumulation  of  endeavours.  This  I  am  in- 
duced to  speak,  for  that  (not  derogating  from  the 
noble  intention  of  any  that  have  been  deservers 
towards  the  state  of  learning)  I  do  observe,  never- 
theless, that  their  works  and  acts  are  rather  mat- 
ters of  magrnificence  and  memory,  than  of  pro- 
gression and  proficience ;  and  tend  rather  to  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  learning  in  the  multitude  of 
learned  men,  than  to  rectify  or  raise  the  sciences 
themselves. 

The  works  or  acts  of  merit  towards  learning 
are  conversant  about  three  objects :  the  places  of 
learning,  the  books  of  learning,  and  the  persona 
of  the  learned.  For  as  water,  whether  it  be  the 
dew  of  heaven,  or  the  springe  of  the  earth,  dotb^ 
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soatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  gpround,  eiaoepi  it  be 
collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by 
union  comfort  and  sustain  itself,  (and  for  that 
cause  the  industry  of  man  hath  made  and  framed 
spring-beads,  conduits,  cisterns,  and  pools,  which 
men  have  accustomed  likewise  to  beautify  and 
adorn  with  accomplishments  of  magnificence  and 
etate,  as  well  as  of  use  and  necessity,)  so  this 
excellent  liquor  of  knowledge,  whether  it  descend 
from  divine  inspiration,  or  spring  from  human 
sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  to  oblivion, 
if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  con- 
ferences, and  places  appointed,  as  universities, 
eoUegee,  and  schools,  for  the  receipt  and  comfort- 
ing of  the  same. 

The  works  which  concern  the  seats  and  places 
of  loaniing  are  four;  foundations  and  buildings, 
endowments  with  revenues,  endowments  with 
franchises  and  privQeges,  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances for  government;  all  tending  to  quietness 
and  privateness  of  life,  and  discharge  of  cares 
and  troubles ;  much  like  the  stations  which  Virgil 
prescribeth  for  the  hiving  of  bees : 

**  Priifclpio  tedea  apibus  lUtkHiae  petanda. 
Quo  Dequa  ait  ventla  adttua,*'  ^. 

The  works  touching  books  are  two;  first  libra- 
ries, which  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that 
without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed:  secondly,  new  editions  of  authors,  with 
more  correct  impressions,  more  faithful  transla- 
tions, more  profitable  glosses,  more  diligent 
annotations,  and  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  persons  of  learned 
men,  besides  the  advancement  and  countenancing 
of  them  in  general,  are  two :  the  reward  and  de- 
signation of  readers  in  sciences  already  extant 
and  invented ;  and  the  reward  and  designation  of 
writers  and  inquirers  concerniog  any  parts  of 
learning  not  sufficiently  laboured  aJtd  prosecuted. 

These  are  summarily  the  works  and  acts, 
wherein  the  merits  of  many  excellent  princes  and 
other  worthy  personages  have  been  conversant. 
As  for  any  particular  commemorations,  I  call  to 
mind  what  Cicero  said,  when  he  gave  general 
thanks ;  *«  Difficile  non  aliquem,  ingratum,  quen- 
quam  praeterire/'  Let  us  rather,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  look  unto  that  part  of  the  race  which 
is  before  us,  than  look  back  to  that  which  is 
already  attained. 

First,  therefore,  amongst  so  many  great  founda- 
tions of  colleges  in  Europe,  I  find  it  strange  that 
they  are  all  dedicated  to  professbns,  and  none 
led  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  For  if  men 
judge  that  learning  should  be  referred  to  action, 
Ihey  jndge  well ;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the 
«rror  described  in  the  ancient  fable,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  did  suppose  the  stomach 
liad  been  idle,  because  it  neiUier  performed  the 
office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  sense,  as 
Vol.  I.— 24 


the  head  doth ;  but  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  the- 
stomach  that  digesteth  and  distributeth  to  all  the 
rest:  so  if  any  man  think  philosophy  and  univer- 
sality to  be  idle  studies,  he  doth  not  consider  that 
all  professions  are  from  thence  served  and  sup- 
plied. And  this  I  take  to  be  a  great  cause  that 
hath  hindered  the  progression  of  learning,  because 
these  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  studied 
but  in  passage.  For  if  you  will  have  a  tree  bear 
more  fruit  than  it  bath  used  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing 
you  can  do  to  the  boughs,  but  it  is  the  stirring  of 
the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots, 
that  must  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,, 
that  this  dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations 
to  professory  learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
aspect  and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences,^ 
but  hatli  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  go- 
vernments. For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  princes 
find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men  to  serve  them 
in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  educatioii 
collegiate  which  is  free ;  where  such  as  were  so 
disposed  might  give  themselves  to  histories, 
modem  languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  dis- 
course, and  other  the  like  enablements  unto  ser* 
vice  of  estate. 

And  because  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and 
founders  of  lectures  do  water,  it  followeth  well 
in  order  to  speak  of  the  defect  which  is  in  publis 
lectures;  namely,  in  the  smallness  and  meanness 
of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in  most  places  is 
assigned  unto  them ;  whether  tliey  be  lectures  of 
arts,  or  of  professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the 
progression  of  sciences  that  readers  be  of  the  most 
able  and  sufficient  men ;  as  those  which  are  or- 
dained for  generating  and  propagating  of  sciences, 
and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  cannot  be,  except 
their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as  may 
content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole 
labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function 
and  attendance;  and  therefore  must  have  a  pro- 
portion answerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  compe- 
tency of  advancement,  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  profession  .or  the  practice  of  a  profession. 
So  as,  if  you  will  have  sciences  flourish,  you 
must  observe  David's  military  law,  which  was, 
«*That  those  which  stayed  with  the  carriage  should 
have  equal  part  with  Uiose  which  were  in  the  ac- 
tion ;''  else  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So 
readers  in  sciences  are  indeed  the  guardians  of 
the  stores  and  provisions  of  sciences,  whence 
men  in  active  courses  axe  furnished,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  with  them; 
otherwise  if  the  fathers  in  sciences  be  of  the 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained, 

**Bt  patram  inmlidi  referent  Jejunla  aaU.*' 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  shall  need 
some  alchymist  to  help  me,  who  call  upon  men 
to  sell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces;  quitting 
and  forsaking  Minerva  and  the  Muses  as  baron 
virgins^  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.    But  certain 't. 
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is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fraitftd,  and  operatiTe  atody 
of  many  acieneea,  especially  natoral  philoeophy 
and  physic,  books  be  not  the  only  instmmentals ; 
wherein  also  the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not 
been  altogether  wanting:  for  we  see  spheres, 
globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been 
provided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy  and  cos- 
mography, as  well  as  books :  we  see  likewise, 
that  some  places  instituted  for  physic  have  an- 
nexed the  commodity  of  gardens  for  simples  of 
all  sorts,  and  do  likewise  command  the  use  of 
dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  these  do  respect 
but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly 
be  any  main  proficience  in  the  disclosing  of  na- 
ture, except  there  be  some  allowance  for  expenses 
about  experiments ;  whether  they  may  be  expe- 
riments appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Dedalus, 
furnace  or  engine,  or  any  other  kind ;  and  there- 
fore  as  secretaries  and  spials  of  princes  and  states 
bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  so  you  must  allow 
the  spials  and  intelligencers  of  nature  to  bring  in 
their  bills;  or  else  you  shall  be  ill  advertised. 

And  if  Alexander  made  such  a  liberal  assigna- 
tion to  Aristotle  of  treasure  for  the  allowance  of 
hunters,  fowlers,  fishers,  and  the  like,  that  he 
might  compile  an  history  of  nature,  much  better 
do  they  deserve  it  that  travail  in  arts  of  nature. 

Another  defect  which  I  note,  is  an  intermission 
or  neglect  in  those  which  are  governors  in  uni- 
versities, of  consultation ;  and  in  princes  or  su- 
perior persons,  of  visitation :  to  enter  into  account 
and  consideration,  whefter  the  readings,  exei^ 
cises,  and  other  customs  appertaining  anto  learn- 
ing, anciently  begun,  and  since  continued,  be  well 
instituted  or  not;  and  thereupon  to  ground  an 
amendment  or  reformation  in  that  which  shall  be 
found  inconvenient.  For  it  is  one  of  year  ma- 
jesty's own  most  wise  and  princely  maxims, 
•'That  in  all  usages  and  precedents,  the  times  be 
considered  wherein  they  first  began;  which,  if 
they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it  derogateth  from 
the  authority  of  the  usage,  and  leaveth  it  for 
suspect."  And  therefore  in  as  much  as  most  of 
the  usages  and  orders  of  the  universities  were 
derived  from  more  obscure  times,  it  is  the  more 
requisite  they  be  re-examined.  In  this  kind  I 
will  give  an  instance  or  two,  for  example  sake, 
of  things  that  are  the  most  obvious  and  familiar : 
the  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient 
and  general,  yet  I  hold  to  be  an  error;  which  is, 
that  scholars  in  universities  come  too  soon  and 
too  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for 
graduates  than  children  and  novices:  for  these 
two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  gravest  of  sciences, 
being  the  art  of  arts ;  the  one  for  judgment,  tlie 
other  for  ornament:  and  they  be  the  rules  and 
directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose  matter ; 
and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and  unfraught 
with  matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  that 
which  Cicero  Cklleth  "sylva"  and  "supellex," 
•tttflf  and  variety,  to  begin  with  those  arts,  (as  if 


one  should  learn  to  weigh,  or  to  measnra,  or  to 
paint  the  wind,)  doth  work  but  this  effect,  that 
the  wisdom  of  those  arts,  which  is  great  and  oni- 
versal,  is  almost  made  contemptible,  and  is  dege- 
nerate into  childish  sophistry  and  ridicnlons  affec- 
tation. And  further,  the  untimely  learning  d 
them  hath  drawn  on,  by  consequence,  the  super- 
ficial and  unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of 
them,  as  fittest  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
Another  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exercises  used  in 
the  universities,  which  do  make  too  great  a  di- 
vorce between  invention  and  memory ;  for  their 
speeches  are  either  premeditate,  '*  in  verbis  con- 
ceptis,"  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention;  or 
merely  extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory : 
whereas  in  life  and  action  there  is  least  use  of 
either  of  these,  but  rather  of  intermixtures  of 
premeditation  and  invention,  notes  and  memory ; 
so  as  the  exercise  fitteth  not  the  practice,  nor  Uie 
image  the  life :  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exer- 
cises, that  they  be  framed  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  life  of  practice ;  for  otherwise  they  do  per* 
vert  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
not  prepare  them.  The  truth  whereof  is  not  ob- 
scure, when  scholars  come  to  the  practices  of 
professions,  or  other  actions  of  civil  life ;  which 
when  they  set  into,  this  want  is  soon  fonnd  by 
themselves,  and  sooner  by  others.  But  this  part, 
touching  the  amendment  of  the  institutions  and 
orders  of  universities,  I  will  conclude  with  the 
clause  of  Cesar's  letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus, 
«*  Hoc  quemadmodum  fieri  possit,  nonnulla  mihi 
in  mentem  veniunt,  et  multa  reperiri  possunt;  de 
lis  rebus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogitationem  suscipiatis." 

Another  defect,  which  I  note,  ascendeth  a  little 
higher  than  the  preceding :  for  as  the  proficience 
of  learning  consisteth  much  in  the  orders  and  in* 
stitutions  of  universities  in  the  same  states  and 
kingdoms,  so  It  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if 
there  were  mq^  intelligence  mutual  between  the 
universities  of  Europe  than  now  there  is.  We 
see  there  be  many  orders  and  foundations,  which 
though  they  be  divided  under  several  sovereign- 
ties and  territories,  yet  they  take  themselves  to 
have  a  kind  of  contract,  firatemity,  and  corres- 
pondence one  with  the  other ;  insomuch  as  they 
have  provincials  and  generals.  And  surely,  as 
nature  createth  brotherhood  in  families,  and  arts 
mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonal- 
ties, and  the  anointment  of  God  superinduceth  m 
brotherhood  in  kings  and  bishops;  so  in  like 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  learn- 
ing and  illumination,  relating  to  that  fraternity 
which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  Fa- 
ther of  illuminations  or  lights. 

The  last  defect  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely  been,  any  publio 
designation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning 
such  parts  of  knowledge  as  may  appear  not  to 
have  been  already  sufficiently  laboured  or  under- 
taken; unto  which  point  it  is  an  indocementto 
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enter  into  a  riew  and  examination  what  parts  of 
learning  have  been  prosecuted,  and  what  omitted : 
ibr  the  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes 
ef  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh 
a  show  rather  of  snpei^uity  than  lack ;  which 
surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by 
making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more  good 
books,  which,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses,  might 
devour  the  serpents  of  the  enohantors. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  enu- 
merated, except  the  last,  and  of  the  active  part 
also  of  the  last,  (which  is  the  designation  of  wri- 
ters,) are  «« opera  basilica;"  towards  which  the 
endeavours  of  a  private  man  may  be  but  as  an 
image  in  a  crosaway,  that  may  point  at  the  way, 
but  cannot  go  it :  but  the  inducing  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  survey  of  leeming,  may  be  set 
forward  by  private  travel.  Wherefore  I  will  now 
attempt  to  make  a  general  and  faithful  perambu- 
lation of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parte 
thereof  lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and 
converted  by  the  industry  of  man ;  to  the  end  that 
such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to  memory,  may 
both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation,  and 
also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours :  where- 
in, nevertheless,  my  purpose  is,  at  this  time,  to 
note  only  omissions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to 
make  any  redargution  of  errors,  or  incomplete 
prosecutions ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  set  forth  what 
ground  lieth  unmanured,  and  another  thing  to  cor- 
rect ill  husbandry  in  thai  which  isjnanured. 

In  the  handling  and  underteking  of  which  work 
I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move 
and  attempt,  nor  insensible  of  mine  own  weak- 
ness to  sustein  my  purpose ;  but  my  hope  is  that 
if  my  extreme  love  to  learning  carry  me  too-  far, 
I  may  obtain  the  excuse  of  afifection ;  for  that «« it 
is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise." 
But,  I  know  well,  I  can  use  no  other  liberty  of 
judgment  than  I  must  leave  to  others ;  and  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  indifferently  glad  either  to  pei^ 
form  myself,  or  accept  from  another,  that  duty  of 
humanity:  ««Nam  qui  erranti  comiter  monstrat 
viam,"  &c.  I  do  foresee,  likewise,  that  of  those 
things  which  I  shall  enter  and  register  as  defi- 
ciencies and  omissions,  many  will  conceive  and 
censure  that  some  of  them  are  already  done  and 
extent;  others  to  be  but  curiosities,  and  things 
of  no  great  use ;  and  others  to  be  of  too  great 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  to  be  com- 
passed and  effected  :  but  for  the  two  first,  I  refer 
myself  to  the  particulars ;  for  the  last,  touching 
impossibility,  I  take  it  those  things  are  to  be  held 
possible  which  may  be  done  by  some  person, 
though  not  by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done 
by  many,  though  not  by  any  one ;  and  which  may 
be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  though  not 
within  the  hourglass  of  one  man's  life;  and 
which  may  be  done  by  public  designation,  though 
not  by  private  endeavour.  But,  notwithstending, 
if  any  man  will  take  to  himself  rather  that  of  So- 


lomon, «« Dicit  piger,  Leo  est  in  via,"  than  that 
of  Virgil, '« Poesunt  quia  posse  videntnr,"  I  shall 
be  content  that  my  labours  be  esteemed  but  as  the 
better  sort  of  wishes;  for  as  it  asketh  some 
knowledge  to  demand  a  question  not  impertinent, 
so  it  requireth  some  sense  to  make  a  wish  not 
absurd. 

The  parte  of  human  learning  have  reference  to 
the  three  parte  of  Man's  Understending,  which  is 
the  seat  of  learning:  History  to  his  Memory, 
Poesy  to  his  Imagination,  and  Philosophy  to  his 
Reason.  Divine  learning  receiveth  the  same  dis- 
tribution; for  the  spirit  of  man  is  the  same, 
though  the  revelation  of  oracle  and  sense  be  di- 
verse :  so  as  theology  consisteth  also  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  church ;  of  parables,  which  is  divine 
poesy;  and  of  holy  doctrine  or  precept:  for  as  for 
that  part  which  seemeth  supernumerary,  which  is 
prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  history ;  which  bath  that 
prerogative  over  human,  as  the  narration  may  be 
before  the  fact  as  well  as  after. 

History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Literary ;  whereof  the  first  three  I  allow  as  extant, 
the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath 
propounded  to  himself  the  general  stete  of  learn- 
ing to  be  described  and  represented  from  age  to 
age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  stete  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  without  which 
the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as 
the  stetue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out:  that 
part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  show  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  person :  and  yet  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  in  divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the 
jurisconsults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhetori- 
cians, the  philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some 
small  memorials  of  the  schools,  authors,  and 
books;  and  so  likewise  some  barren  relations* 
touching  the  invention  of  arte  or  usages.  But  a 
just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities 
and  originals  of  knowledges  and  their  secte,  their 
inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverse  adminis- 
trations and  managings,  their  flourishings,  their 
oppositions,  decays,  depressions,  oblivions,  re- 
moves, with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them, 
and  all  other  evente  concerning  learning,  through- 
out the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly  affirm  to  be 
wanting.  The  use  and  end  of  which  work  I  do 
not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  or  satisfaction 
of  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly 
for  a  more  serious  and  grave  purpose;  which  is 
this,  in  few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men 
wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of  learning. 
For  it  is  not  St.  Augustine's  nor  St.  Ambrose's 
works  that  will  make  so  wise  a  divine  as  eccle- 
siastical history,  thoroughly  read  and  observed; 
and  the  same  reason  is  of  learning. 

History  of  Nature  is  of  three  sorts;  of  nature 
in  course,  of  nature  erring  or  varying,  and  of  na- 
ture altered  or  wrought :  that  is,  history  of  crea- 
tures, history  of  marvels,  and  history  of  arts* 
The  first  of  these,  no  doubt,  is  extant,  and  thai 
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in  good  perfection ;  die  two  latter  are  handled  so 
weakly  and  nnprofitably,  aa  I  am  moved  to  note 
them  as  deficient.  For  I  find  no  anfficient  or 
competent  collection  of  the  works  of  nature  which 
have  a  digression  and  deflexion  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  generations,  productions,  and  motions ; 
whether  they  be  singularities  of  place  and  region, 
or  the  strange  events  of  time  and  chance,  or  the 
effects  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  instances 
of  exception  to  general  kinds.  It  is  true,  I  find 
a  number  of  books  of  fabulous  experiments  and 
secrets,  and  frivolous  impostures  for  pleasure 
and  strangeness ;  but  a  substantial  and  severe 
collection  of  the  heteroclites  or  irregulars  of  na^ 
tore,  well  examined  and  described,  I  find  not; 
especially  not  with  due  rejection  of  fables  and  po- 
pular errors ;  for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untruth 
in  nature  be  once  on  foot,  what  by  reason  of  the 
neglect  of  examination,  and  countenance  of  anti- 
quity, and  what  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  opinion 
in  similitudes  and  ornaments  of  speech,  it  is  never 
called  down. 

The  use  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  prece- 
dent in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  con- 
tentment to  the  appetite  of  ourious  and  vain  wits, 
as  the  manner  of  mirabilaries  is  to  do;  but  for 
two  reasons,  both  of  great  weight;  the  one  to  cor- 
rect the  partiality  of  axioms  and  opinions,  which 
are  commonly  framed  only  upon  common  and  fa- 
miliar examples;  the  other  because  from  the 
wonders  of  nature  is  the  nearest  intelligence  and 
passage  towards  the  wonders  of  art :  for  it  is  no 
more  but  by  following,  and  as  it  were  hounding 
Nature  in  her  wanderings  to  be  able  to  lead  her 
afterwards  to  the  same  place  again.  Neither  am 
I  of  opinion,  in  this  history  of  marvels,  that  su- 
perstitious narrations  of  sorceries,  witchcrafts, 
dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there  is 
an  assurance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fact,  be  al- 
together excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet  known  in 
what  cases  and  how  far  effects  attributed  to  su- 
perstition do  participate  of  natural  causes :  and 
therefore  howsoever  the  practice  of  such  things  is 
to  be  condemned,  yet  from  the  speculation  and 
consideration  of  them  light  may  be  taken,  not 
only  for  the  discerning  of  the  offences,  but  for  the 
further  disclosing  of  nature.  Neither  ought  a 
man  to  make  scruple  of  entering  into  these  things 
for  inquisition  of  truth,  as  your  majesty  hath 
showed  in  your  own  example ;  who  with  the  two 
clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural  philosophy 
have  looked  deeply  and  wisely  into  these  sha- 
dows, and  yet  proved  yourself  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  sun,  which  passeth  through  pollutions,  and 
itself  remains  as  pure  as  before.  But  this  I  hold 
fit,  that  these  narrations,  which  have  mixture  with 
superstition,  be  sorted  by  themselves,  and  net  be 
mingled  with  the  narrations  which  are  merely 
and  sincerely  natural.  But  as  for  the  nam- 
tiona  touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of 
xeligions,  they  an  either  not  true^  or  not  naturl 


ral;  and  fterefore  impertinent  for  the  story  of 
nature. 

For  history  of  Nature  wrought  or  mechanical,- 
I  find  some  collections  made  of  agriculture,  and 
likewise  of  manual  arts;  but  commonly  with  a 
rejection  of  experiments  familiar  and  vulgar.  For 
it  is  esteemed  a  kind  of  dishonour  unto  learning 
to  descend  to  inquiry  or  meditation  upon  matters 
mechanical,  except  they  be  such  as  may  be  thought 
secrets,  rarities,  and  spedal  subtilties ;  which  hu- 
mour of  vain  and  supercilious  arrogancy  is  justly 
derided  in  Plato;  where  he  brings  in  HippiaSf  a 
vaunting  sophist,  disputing  with  Socrates,  a  true 
and  unfeigned  inquisitor  of  truth ;  where  the  suIk 
ject  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  after  hit 
wandering  manner  of  induotioos,  put  first  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  horae» 
and  then  of  a  &ir  pot  well  glazed,  whereat  Hip- 
pias  was  offended,  and  said,  ^More  than  for 
courtesy's  sake,  he  did  think  much  to  dispute 
with  any  that  did  allege  such  base  and  sordid  iik* 
stances:*'  wherennto  Socrates  answered,  ««Yoa 
have  reason,  and  it  becomes  you  well,  being  a 
man  so  trim  in  your  vestments,"  &c.  and  sogoetk 
on  in  an  irony.  But  the  truth  is,  they  be  not  the 
highest  instances  that  give  the  securest  informa- 
tion ;  as  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  tale  so  com- 
mon of  the  philosopher,  that  while  he  gatzed  up- 
wards to  the  stars  fell  into  the  water;  for  if  be 
had  looked  down  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in 
the  water,  but  looking  aloft  he  could  not  see  the 
water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh  often  to  pass, 
that  mean  and  small  things  discover  grreat,  better 
than  great  can  discover  the  small :  and  therefore 
Aristotle  noteth  well,  "  that  the  nature  of  every 
thing  is  best  seen  in  its  smallest  portions."  And 
for  that  cause  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth, first  in  a  family,  and  the  simple  con- 
jugations of  man  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  which  are  in  every  cottege. 
Even  so  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of 
the  woild,  and  the  policy  thereof,  must  be  first 
sought  in  mean  concordances  and  small  portions. 
So  we  see  how  that  secret  of  nature,  of  the  turning 
of  iron  touched  with  the  loadstone  towards  the 
north,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  ban 
of  iron. 

But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight,  the 
use  of  History  Mechanical  is  of  all  others  the 
most  radical  and  fundamental  towards  natural 
philosophy;  such  natural  philosophy  as  shall 
not  vanish  in  the  fume  of  subtile,  sublime, 
or  delectable  speculation,  but  such  as  shall 
be  operative  to  the  endowment  and  benefit  of 
man's  life:  for  it  will  not  only  minister  and 
suggest  for  the  present  many  ingenious  prac- 
tices in  all  trades,  by  a  connexion  and  transfer- 
ring of  the  observations  of  one  art  to  the  use  of 
another,  when  the  experiences  of  several  myste- 
ries shall  fall  under  the  consideration  of  one  man's- 
mind :  but  further,  it  will  give  a  more  true  and- 
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/feal  iUvminatkm  ooneenung  caoMs  and  axtoms 
than  is  hitherto  attained.  For  like  as  a  man's 
■disposition  is  neyer  well  known  till  he  be  croesed, 
nor  Proteus  -  ever  changed  shapes  till  he  was 
straitened  and  held  £ut;  so  the  passages  and 
variations  of  nature  cannot  appear  so  fally  in  the 
liberty  of  natorBf  as  in  the  tiiais  and  vexations  of 
art. 

For  Civil  History,  it  is  of  three  kinds;  not  un- 
fitly to  be  compared  With  the  three  kinds  of  pic- 
•tores  or  images;  for  of  pletares  or  images,  we 
see,  some  are  onfinished,  some  are  perfect,  and 
some  are  defaced.  So  of  histories  we  may  find 
4hree  kinds.  Memorials,  Perfect  Histories,  and 
Antiquities ;  for  Memorials  are  history  onfinished, 
or  the  first  or  rough  draughts  of  history ;  and  An- 
tiquities are  history  defaced,  or  some  remnants  of 
history  which  hare  casually  escaped  the  ship- 
wreck of  time. 

Memorials,  or  preparatory  history,  are  of  two 
aorts ;  whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  Commen- 
taries, and  the  other  Registers.  Commentaries 
are  they  which  set  down  a  continuance  of  the 
naked  events  and  actions,  without  the  motives  or 
designs,  the  counsels,  the  speeches,  the  pretexts, 
the  occasions  and  other  passages  of  action :  for 
"this  is  the  true  nature  of  a  Commentary ;  though 
Cesar,  in  modesty  mixed  with  greatness,  did 
for  his  pleasure  apply  the  name  of  a  Commentary 
to  the  best  history  of  the  world.  Registers  are 
collections  of  public  acts,  as  decrees  of  council, 
judicial  proceedings,  declarations  and  letters  of 
state,  orations  and  the  like,  without  a  perfect 
continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread  of  the 
narration. 

Antiquities,  or  remnants  of  history,  are,  as  was 
said,  *^  tanquam  tabula  naufragii ;"  when  indus- 
trious persons,  by  an  exact  and  scrupulous  dili- 
gence and  observation,  out  of  monuments,  names, 
words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  records  and 
evidences,  fragments  of  stories,  passages  of  books 
that  concern  not  story,  and  the  Kke,  do  save  and 
recover  somewhat  from  the  deluge  of  tin>e. 

In  these  kinds  of  imperfect  histories,  I  do  assign 
no  deficience,  for  they  are  **  tanquam  imperfecte 
mista ;"  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is 
but  their  nature.  As  for  the  corruptions  and 
moths  of  history,  which  are  Epitomes,  the  use  of 
them  deserveth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
judgment  have  confessed ;  as  those  that  have 
fretted  and  corroded  the  sound  bodies  of  many 
•excellent  histories,  and  wrought  them  into  base 
«nd  unprofitable  dregs. 

History,  which  may  be  called  Just  and  Perfect 
History,  is  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  object 
which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  represent : 
for  it  either  representeth  a  time,  or  a  person,  or  an 
action.  The  first  we  call  Chronicles,  the  second 
Lives,  and  the  third  Narrations  or  Relations.  Of 
these,  although  the  first  be  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  kind  of  history,  and  hath  most  estima- 


tion and  glory,  yet  the  second  excelleth  it  in  profit 
and  use,  and  the  third  in  verity  and  sincerity :  for 
history  of  times  representeth  the  magnitude  of 
actions,  and  the  public  faces  and  deportments  of 
persons,  and  passeth  over  in  silence  the  smaller 
passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But 
such  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  as  he  doth 
hang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wires, 
"  maxima  d  minimis suspendens,''  it  comes  there- 
fore to  pass,  that  such  histories  do  rather  set  forth 
the  pomp  of  business  than  the  true  and  inward 
resorts  thereof.  But  Lives,  if  they  be  well 
written,  propounding  to  themselves  a  person  to 
represent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and 
smaller,  public  and  private,  have  a  commixture, 
must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true,  native, 
and  lively  representation.  So  again  Narrations 
and  relations  of  actions,  as  the  War  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  Minor,  the  Con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be  more  purely 
and  exactly  true  than  histories  of  times,  because 
they  may  choose  an  argument  comprehensible 
within  ^e  notice  and  instructions  of  the  writer: 
whereas  he  that  undertaketh  the  story  of  a  time« 
especially  of  any  length,  cannot  but  meet  with 
many  blanks  and  spaces  which  he  must  be  forced 
to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  wit  and  conjecture. 

For  the  History  of  Times,  I  mean  of  civil 
history,  the  providence  of  God  hath  made  the  dis- 
tribution: for  it  hath  pleased  God  to  ordain  and 
illustrate  two  exemplar  states  of  the  world  for 
arms,  learning,  moral  virtue,  policy,  and  laws ; 
the  state  of  Grecia,  and  the  state  of  Rome ;  the 
histories  whereof  occupying  the  middle  part  of 
time,  have,  more  ancient  to  them,  histories  which 
may  by  one  common  name  be  termed  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  world ;  and  af\er  them,  histories  which 
may  be  likewise  called  by  the  name  of  Modem 
History. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  deficiencies.  As  to  the 
heathen  antiquities  of  the  worid,  it  is  in  vain  to 
note  them  for  deficient;  deficient  they  are  no 
doubt,  consisting  most  of  fables  and  fragments; 
but  ^e  deficience  cannot  be  hoi  pen ;  for  antiquity 
is  like  fame,  «« caput  inter  nubila  condit;*^  her 
head  is  mufiled  from  our  sight.  For  the  history 
of  the  exemplar  states,  it  is  extant  in  good  per- 
fection. Not  but  I  could  wish  there  were  a  per- 
fect course  of  history  for  Grecia  from  Theseus  to 
Philopcemen,  (what  time  the  affairs  of  Grscia 
were  drowned  and  extinguished  in  the  affairs  of 
Rome ;)  and  for  Rome  from  Romulus  to  Justini- 
anus,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be  **  ultimus  Ro- 
manorum.*'  In  which  sequences  of  story  the 
text  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  in  the  one,  and 
the  text  of  Livios,  Polybius,  Sallustius,  Cesar, 
Appianus,  Tacitus,  Herodianus  in  the  other,  to  be 
kept  entire  without  any  diminution  at  all,  and 
only  to  be  supplied  and  continued.  But  this  is 
matter  of  magrnificence,  rather  to  be  commended 
than  required:  and  we  speak  now  of  parts  of 
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leaning  sapplemental,  and  not  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

Bat  for  modern  Histories,  whereof  there  are 
some  few  yery  worthy,  but  the  greater  part  be- 
neath mediocrity,  (leaving  the  care  of  foreign 
stories  to  foreign  states,  because  I  will  not  be 
<«curio6us  in  aliena  republica,'')  I  cannot  fail  to 
represent  to  your  majesty  the  unworthiness  of  the 
history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance 
thereof,  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that 
of  Scotland  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that 
I  have  seen :  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour 
for  your  mtgesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if 
this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined 
in  monarchy  for  the  ages  to  come,  so  were  joined 
in  one  history  for  the  times  passed;  after  the 
manner  of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth 
doMm  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes  and  of  the  two 
tribes,  as  twins,  together.  And  if  it  shall  seem 
that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less 
exactly  performed,  there  is  an  excellent  period  of 
a  much  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story 
of  England ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  uniting  of 
the  roses  to  the  uniting  of  tiie  kingdoms ;  a  por- 
tion of  time,  wherein,  to  my  underetanding,  there 
hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  like  number 
of  successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy  hath 
been  known :  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed 
adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title ;  an  entry 
by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage:  and 
therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters  after  a 
tempest,  full  of  working  and  swelling,  though 
without  extremity  of  storm :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of 
the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number. 
Then  foUoweth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  ac- 
tions, howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermix- 
tnre  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and 
inclining  them  variably;  in  whose  time  also 
began  that  great  alteration  in  the  state  ecclesias- 
tical, an  action  which  seldom  cometh  upon  the 
stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor :  then  an  offer 
of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  «*  febris 
ephemera :''  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched 
with  a  foreigner :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  soli- 
tary and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  government  so 
masculine  that  it  had  greater  impression  and 
operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any  ways 
received  from  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most 
happy  and  glorious  event,  that  this  island  of  Bri- 
tain, divided  from  all  the  world,  should  be  united 
in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest,  given  to  iliSneas, 
^'Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,"  should  now  be 
performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nations  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  an- 
cient mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of 
all  instability  and  peregrinations:  so  that  as  it 
Cometh  to  pass  in  massive  bodies,  that  they  have 
certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix 
and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence 
of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  settle  in 


your  majesty  and  yonr  geoaralioos,  (in  which,  I 
hope,  it  is  now  established  forever,}  had  theee 
prelusive  changes  and  varieties. 

For  Lives,  I  do  find  it  strange  that  these  tiroes 
have  so  little  esteemed  the  virtues  of  the  times, 
as  that  the  writing  of  lives  should  be  no  more 
frequent.  For  although  there  be  not  many  sove- 
reign princes  or  absolute  commanders,  and  that 
states  are  most  collected  into  monarchies,  yet  are 
th^e  many  worthy  personages  that  deserve  better 
than  dispersed  report  or  barren  eulogies.  For 
herein  the  invention  of  one  of  the  late  poets  is 
proper,  and  doth  well  enrich  the  ancient  fiction : 
for  he  feigneth  that  at  the  end  of  the  ^read  or 
web  of  every  man's  life  there  was  a  little  medal 
containing  the  person's  name,  and  that  Time 
waited  upon  the  sheara;  and  as  soon  as  the 
thread  was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried 
them  to  the  river  of  Lethe ;  and  about  the  bank 
there  were  many  birds,  flying  up  and  down,  that 
would  get  the  medals  tmd  carry  them  in  their 
beak  a  little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the 
river:  only  there  were  a  few  swans,  which  if 
they  got  a'name,  would  carry  it  to  a  temple  where 
it  was  consecrated. 

And  although  many  men,  more  mortal  in  their 
affections  than  in  their  bodies,  do  esteem  desire  of 
name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventosity,, 

**A]iiail  nil  magns  landls  egentM;** 

which  opinion  cometh  from  that  root, «« non  prior 
laudes  contempsimus,  quam  laudanda  facere  desi- 
vimus ;"  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  judg- 
ment, «« Memoria  justi  cum  laudibus,  at  impiornm 
nomen  putrescet :"  the  one  flourisheth,  the  other 
either  consumeth  to  present  oblivion,  or  turoeth 
to  an  ill  odour.  And  therefore  in  that  style  or 
addition,  which  is  and  hath  been  long  well  re- 
ceived and  brought  in  use,  **felicis  memorie, 
piae  memoriae,  bonie  memorise,"  we  do  acknow- 
ledge that  which  Cicero  saith,  borrowing  it  from 
Demosthenes,  that  **  bona  fama  propria  possessia 
defunctorum ;"  which  possession  I  cannot  bat 
note  that  in  our  times  it  lieth  much  waste,  and 
that  tlierein  there  is  a  deficience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  particular 
actions,  there  were  also  to  be  wished  a  greater  dili- 
gence therein :  for  there  is  no  great  action  but  hath 
seme  good  pen  which  attends  it.  And  because 
it  is  an  ability  not  common  to  write  a  good 
history,  as  may  well  appear  by  the  small  num- 
ber of  them :  yet  if  particularity  of  actions  me- 
morable were  but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pass^ 
the  compiling  of  a  complete  history  of  times  might 
be  the  better  expected,  when  a  writer  should  arise 
that  were  fit  for  it :  for  the  collection  of  such  rela- 
tions might  be  as  a  nursery  garden,  whereby  to 
plant  a  fair  and  stately  garden,  when  time  should 
serve. 

There  is  yet  another  portion  of  history  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  maketh,  which  is  not  to  be  for- 
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got,  espeeiaUy  with  that  applkatioii  which  he  ao- 
ooupklh  it  withal,  «•  Annals  and  Journals  ;'*  ap- 
propriating to  the  fonner  matters  of  estate,  and  to 
the  latter  acts  and  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature. 
For  giTing  but  a  touch  of  certain  magnificent 
buildings,  he  addeth,  ••  Cum  ex  dignitate  populi 
Romani  repertum  sit,  res  illustres  annalibus,  telia 
diumis  urbis  actis  mandare."  So  as  there  is  a 
kind  of  contemplatiTe  heraldry,  as  well  as  civil. 
A.nd  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
a  state  more  than  confusion  of  degrees;  so  it 
doth  not  a  little  embase  the  authority  of  a  history, 
to  intermingle  matters  of  triumph  or  matters  of 
ceremony,  or  matters  of  novelty,  with  matters  of 
state.  But  the  use  of  a  journal  hath  not  only 
been  in  the  history  of  thne,  but  likewise  in  the 
history  of  persons,  and  chiefly  of  actions ;  for 
princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour 
and  policy  both,  journals  kept  of  what  passed 
day  by  day :  for  we  see  the  chronicle  which 
was  read  before  -Ahasuems,  when  he  could  not 
take  rest,  contained  matters  of  affairs  indeed,  but 
such  as  had  passed  in  his  own  time,  and  rery 
lately  before ;  but  the  journal  of  Alexander's 
house  expressed  every  small  particularity,  even 
concerning  his  person  and  court;  and  it  is  yet 
a  use  well  received  in  enterprises  memorable, 
as  expeditions  of  war,  navigations,  and  the 
like,  to  keep  diaries  of  that  which  passeth  con- 
tinually. 

I  cannot  likewise  be  ignorant  of  a  form  of 
writing  which  some  grave  and  wise  men  have 
used,  containing  a  scattered  history  of  those  actions 
which  they  have  thought  worthy  of  memory,  with 
politic  discourse  and  observation  thereupon :  not 
incorporated  into  the  histoiy,  but  separately,  and 
as  the  more  principal  in  their  intention ;  which 
kind  of  ruminated  history  I  think  more  fit  to  place 
amongst  books  of  policy,  whereof  we  shall  here- 
after speak,  than  amongst  books  of  history :  for  it 
is  the  true  office  of  history  to  represent  the  events 
themselves  together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave 
the  observations  and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the 
liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment :  but 
mixtures  are  things  irregular,  whereof  no  man  can 
define. 

So  also  is  there  another  kind  of  history  mani- 
foldly mixed,  and  thatis  History  of  Cosmography : 
being  compounded  of  natural  history,  in  respect 
of  the  regions  themselves ;  of  history  civil,  in  re- 
spect of  the  habitations,  regiments,  and  mannere 
of  the  people ;  and  the  mathematics,  in  respect  of 
the  climates  and  configurations  towards  the  hea- 
vens :  which  part  of  learning  of  all  othere,  in  this 
latter  time,  hath  obtained  most  proficience.  For 
it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  the  honour  of  these 
tiroes,  and  In  a  virtuous  emulation  with  antiquity, 
that  this  gieat  building  of  the  world  had  never 
thorough  lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of  us  and 
our  fathers ;  for  although  they  had  knowledge  of 
the  antipodes, 


**  NoiqiM  vM  prtaw  cqnii  itrkiw  aflt  vtt  Asliilli, 
Dlic  Mn  nib«iii  aeeeodit  luniiM  Vesper  :** 
yet  that  might  be  by  demonstration,  and  not  in 
fact :  and  if  by  travel,  it  requiretb  the  voyage  but 
of  half  the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as 
the  heavenly  bodies  do,  was  not  done  nor  en- 
terprised  till  these  latter  times:  and  therefore 
these  times  may  justly  bear  in  their  word,  not 
only  *<  plus  ultra,"  in  precedence  of  the  aiK 
cient  *«  non  ultra,"  and  *«  imitabile  fulmen"  in 
precedence  of  the  ancient  ««non  imitabile  ful-- 
men,** 

**  Dement  qoi  nlnboe  et  dob  imlubne  Aitnea  %**  ice 
but  likewise «« imitabile  ccelum  ;**  in  respect  of  the^ 
many  memorable  voyages,  after  the  manner  of 
heaven,  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  profidenoe  in  navigation  and  disco-- 
veriee  may  plant  also  an  expectation  of  the  further 
proficience  and  augmentation  of  all  sciences;  be- 
cause it  may  seem  they  are  ordained,  by  €rod  to  be 
coevals,  that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  so  the 
prophet  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  latter  times, 
fortelleth,  ^  Plorimi  pertransibunt,  et  multiplex 
erit  scientia  :**  as  if  the  openness  and  thorough 
passage  of  the  worid  and  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge were  appointed  to  be  in  the  same  ages :  as 
we  see  it  is  already  performed  in  great  part :  the 
learning  of  these  latter  times  not  much  giving 
place  to  the  former  two  periods  or  returns  of  learn- 
ing, the  one  of  the  Grecians,  the  other  of  the 
Romans. 

History  Ecclesiastical  receiveth  the  same  divi* 
sions  with  history  civil :  but  further,  in  the  pro- 
priety  thereof,  may  be  divided  into  the  History 
of  the  Chureh,  by  a  general  name ;  History  of 
Prophecy ;  and  History  of  Providence.  The  firet 
describeth  the  times  of  the  «*  militant  chureh,** 
whether  it  4)e  fluctuant,  as  the  ark  of  Noah ;  or 
movable,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness;  or  at 
rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple :  that  is,  the  state 
of  the  chureh  in  persecution,  in  remove,  and  in 
peace.  -  This  part  I  ought  in  no  sort  to'  note  as 
deficient ;  only  I  would  that  the  virtue  and  sin- 
cerity of  it  were  according  to  the  mass  and  quan- 
tity. But  I  am  not  now  in  hand  with  censures, 
but  with  omissions. 

The  second,  which  is  History  of  Prophecy, 
consisteth  of  two  relatives,  the  prophecy,  and  the 
accomplishment;  and  therefore  the  nature  of  such 
a  work  ought  to  be,  that  every  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  be  sorted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the 
same,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world ;  both  for 
the  better  confirmation  of  faith,  and  for  the  better 
illumination  of  the  church  touching  those  parta 
of  prophecies  which  are  yet  unfulfilled :  allowing 
nevertheless  that  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and 
familiar  unto  divine  prophecies ;  being  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thousand  yeare 
are  but  as  one  day ;  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled 
punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  ger- 
minant  accomplishment  throughout  many  ages; 
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ihoogfa  the  height  or  falneee  of  them  may  refer 
to  some  one  age.  This  is  a  work  which  I  find 
^eficient^  bat  is  to  be  done  with  wisdom,  so- 
4>riety,  and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  History  of  Providence, 
oontaineth  that  excellent  correspondence  which  is 
between  God's  revealed  will  and  his  fliscret  will : 
which  though  it  be  so  obscure,  as  for  the  most 
part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  natural  man ;  no,  nor 
many  times  to  those  that  behold  it  from  the  taber- 
nacle; yet  at  some  times  it  pleaseth  God,  for 
our  better  establishment  and  the  confuting  of  those 
which  are  as  without  God  in  the  world,  to  write 
it  in  such  text  and  capital  letters,  that  as  the 
prophet  saith,  «^he  that  runneth  by  may  read  it ;" 
that  is,  mere  sensual  persons,  which  hasten  by 
God's  judgments  and  never  bend  or  fix  their  cogi- 
tations upon  them,  are  nevertheless  in  their  pass- 
age and  race  urged  to  discern  it.  Such  are  the 
notable  events  and  examples  of  God's  judgments, 
•chastisements,  deliverances,  and  blessings :  and 
this  is  a  work  which  hath  passed  through  the  la- 
bours of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  present  as 
omitted. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  learning  which 
4ire  Appendices  to  history:  for  all  the  exterior 
proceedings  of  man  consist  of  words  and  deeds ; 
'whereof  history  doth  properly  receive  and  retain 
in  memory  the  deeds ;  and  if  words,  yet  but  as 
Inducements  and  passages  to  deeds :  so  are  there 
other  hooks  and  writings,  which  are  appropriate 
1o  the  custody  and  receipt  of  words  only ;  which 
likewise  are  of  three  sorts ;  Orations,  Letters,  and 
brief  Speeches  or  Sayings.  Orations  are  plead- 
ings, speeches  of  counsel,  laudatives,  invectives, 
apologies,  reprehensions,  orations  of  formality  or 
ceremony,  and  the  like.  Letters  are  according  to 
all  the  variety  of  occasions,  advertisements,  ad- 
viees,  directions,  propositions,  petitions,  commen- 
datory, expostulatory,  satisfactory ;  of  compliment, 
of  pleasure,  of  discourse,  and  all  other  passages 
of  action.  And  such  as  are  written  from  wise 
men,  are  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best;  for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations 
and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised  than  con- 
ferences or  present  speeches.  So  again  letters 
of  aSairs  from  such  as  manage  them,  or  are  privy 
to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  best  instructions  for 
history,  and  to  a  diligent  reader  the  best  histories 
in  themselves.  For  Apophthegms,  it  is  a  great 
loss  of  that  book  of  Cesar's ;  for  as  his  history,  and 
those  few  letters  of  his  which  we  have,  and  those 
apophthegms  which  were  of  his  own,  excel  all 
men's  else,  so  I  suppose  would  his  collection  of 
apophthegms  have  done ;  for  as  for  those  which 
are  collected  by  others,  either  I  have  no  taste  in 
such  matters,  or  else  their  choice  hath  not  been 
happy.  Bat  upon  these  three  kinds  of  writings,  I 
^0  not  insist,  because  I  have  no  deficiencies  to 
propound  concerning  them. 
Thus  much  therefore  concerning  history ;  which 


is  that  part  of  learning  which'  an8W«i«i6i  to  one 
of  the  cells,  doHiiciles,  or  offices  of  the  mind  of 
man;  whieh  is  tiiat  of  the  Memory. 

Poisr  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  words 
for  the  most  part  restrained,  but  in  all  o^er 
points  extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to 
the  imagination ;  which,  being  not  tied  to  the  laws 
of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  nature 
hath  severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath 
joined ;  and  so  make  unlawful  matches  and  di- 
vorcee of  things;  *<  Pictoribus  atque  poetis,  &c.** 
It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  in  respect  of  words,  or 
matter :  in  the  first  sense  it  is  but  a  character  of 
style,  and  belongeth  to  arts  of  speech,  and  is  not 
pertinent  for  the  present :  in  the  latter,  it  is,  as 
bath  been  said,  one  of  the  principal  portions  of 
learning,  and  is  nothing  else  but  feigned  history, 
which  may  be  styled  as  well  in  prose  as  in 
verse. 

The  use  of  this  feigned  history  hath  been  to 
give  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of 
man  in  those  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things 
doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in  proportion  infe- 
rior to  the  soul;  by  reason  whereof  there  is, 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample 
greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  ab- 
solute variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Therefore,  because  the  acts  or  events  of 
true  history  have  not  that  magnitude  which  satis- 
fieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feigneth  acts  and 
events  greater  and  more  heroical:  because  true 
history  propoondeth  the  successes  and  issues  of 
actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  in  re- 
tribution, and  more  according  to  revealed  provi- 
dence :  because  true  history  representeth  actions 
and  events  more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged, 
therefore  poesy  endueth  them  with  more  rareness, 
and  more  unexpected  and  alternative  variations : 
so  as  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  confer- 
reth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  delectation. 
And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some 
participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise 
and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reason 
doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of 
things.  And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinuations 
and  congruities  with  man's  nature  and  pleasure, 
joined  also  with  the  agreement  and  consort  it 
hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  access  and  estim»- 
tion  in  rude  times  and  barbarous  regions,  where 
other  learning  stood  excluded.  ' 

The  division  of  poesy  which  is  aptest  in  the 
propriety  thereof,  (besides  those  divisions  which 
are  common  onto  it  with  history,  as  feigned 
chronicles,  feigned  lives,  and  the  appendices  of 
history,  as  feigned  epistles,  feigned  orations,  and 
the  rest,)  is  into  Poesy,  Narrative,  Representative, 
and  Allusive. 

The  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitation  of  history, 
with  the  excesses  before  remembered ;  choosing 
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xiar  sol^eot  commoiJy  Wfvs  and  love,  rarely 
state,  ai^d  sometimes  pleasure  or  mirth. 

Representatiye  is  as  a  visible  history;  and  is 
an  image  of  actions  as  if  they  were  present,  as 
history  is  of  actions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is 
past. 

Allttsive  or  parabolical  is  a  narration  applied 
only  to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit : 
which  latter  kind  of  parabolical  wisdom  was  much 
more  in  use  in  the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fubles 

•  of  ifisop,  and  the  brief  sentences  of  the  Seven, 
and  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And 
the  cause  was,  for  that  it  was  then  of  necessity  to 
express  any  point  of  reason,  which  was  more 
sharp  or  subtile  than  the  vulgar  in  that  manner ; 
because  men  in  those  times  wanted  both  variety 
of  examples  and  subtilty  of  conceit:  and  as  hiero- 
glyphics were  before  letters,  so  parables  were  be- 
fore arguments :  And  nevertheless  now,  and  at  all 
times,  they  do  retain  much  life  and  vigour ;  be- 

'  cause  reason  cannot  be  so  sensible,  nor  examj^es 
so  fit. 

But  there  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy 
parabolical,  opposite  to  that  which  we  last  men- 

•  tioned :  for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illus- 
:  trate  that  which  is  tauo^ht  or  delivered,  and  this 

other  to  retire  and  obscure  it;  that  is,  when  the 
secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  phi- 
losophy, are  involved  in  fables  or  parables.  Of 
this  in  divine  poesy  we  see  the  use  is  authorized. 
In  heathen  poesy  we  see  the  exposition  of  fibles 
doth  fall  out  sometimes  with  great  felicity;  as  in 
the  fdble  that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in  their 
war  against  the  gods,  the  Earth,  their  mother,  in 
revenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame: 

*'  Illain  Terra  parens,  ir&  irriuta  deorum, 
Extremam,  at  perbibeiit.  Coco  Enceladoqoe  ■ororvra 
ProgenuU.'* 

Expounded,  that  when  princes  and  roonarchs 
have  suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the 
mali^ity  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of 
rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and 
taxations  of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fa- 
ble, that  the  rest  of  the  gods  having  conspired  to 
bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his 
hundred  hands  to  his  aid :  expounded,  that  monar- 
chies need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absolute- 
ness by  mighty  subjects,  as  long  as  by  wisdom 
they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be 
sure  to  come  Ln  on  their  side.  So  in  the  fable, 
that  Achilles  was  brougrht  up  under  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and  part  a  beast . 
expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Machia- 
vfil,  that  it  l)elongBth  to  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  pnoces  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the 
part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the  fox  in  guile, 
as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Neverthe- 
less, in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do  rather  think 
that  the  f^ble  was  drst,  and  the  exposition  then 
*4ievised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and  there- 
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upon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  an? 
cient  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  great  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of 
the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets ; 
but  yet  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the 
poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  inter- 
pose no  opinion.  Surely  of  those  poets  which 
are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwith- 
standing he  was  made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  th^ 
latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  should  with- 
out any  diflSculty  pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no 
such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what 
they  might  have  upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is 
not  easy  to  affirm ;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
many  of  them. 

In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poesy, 
I  can  report  no  deficience.  For  being  as  a  plant 
that  Cometh  of  the  lust  of  the  earth,  without  a  for- 
mal seed,  it  hath  sprung  up  and  spread  abroad 
more  than  any  other  kind  :  but  to  ascribe  unto  it 
that  which  is  due,  for  the  expressing  of  affections, 
passions,  corruptions,  and  customs,  we  are  b&* 
holden  to  poets  more  than  to  the  philosophers* 
works ;  and  for  wit  and  eloquence,  not  much  less 
than  to  orators^  harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to 
stay  too  long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pass  on 
to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind,  which 
we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence 
and  attention. 

The  knowledge  of  man  is  as  the  waters,  some 
descending  from  above,  and  some  springring  from 
beneath;  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature, 
the  other  inspired  by  divine  revelation.  The 
light  of  nature  consistetJi  in  the  notions  of  the 
mind  and  the  reports  of  the  senses:  for  as  for 
knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is 
cumulative  and  not  original ;  as  in  a  water  that, 
besides  his  own  spring-head,  is  fed  with  other 
springs  and  streams.  So  then,  according  to  these 
two  differing  illuminations  or  originals,  know- 
ledge is  first  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and 
Philosophy. 

In  Philosophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do 
either  penetrate  unto  God, — or  are  circumferred  to 
nature,— or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself. 
Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise 
three  knowledges,  Divine  philosophy.  Natural 
philosophy,  and  Human  phibsophy  or  Humanity. 
For  all  things  are  marked  and  stamped  with  this 
triple  character,  of  the  power  of  God,  the  differ- 
ence of  nature,  and  the  use  of  man.  But  because 
the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are 
not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and 
so  touch  but  in  a  point;  but  are  like  branches  of 
a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimen- 
sion and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance, 
before  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break  itself  into 
arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we 
enter  into  the  former  distribution,  to  erect  and 
constitute  one  universal  science,  by  the  name  of 
"  Philosophia  Prima,"  primiiive  or  summary  phi- 
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lotopby,  as  Ihe  maia  and  eomnion  waj,  before  we 
eome  where  the  wajs  part  and  difide  themsdTea; 
which  science  whether  I  shoald  report  as  deficient 
or  not,  I  stand  doubtful.  For  I  find  a  certain 
rhapsody  of  natural  theology,  and  of  divers  parts 
of  logic ;  and  of  that  part  o€  natural  philosophy 
which  concemeth  the  principles;  and  of  that 
other  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  concemeth 
the  soul  or  spirit :  all  these  strangely  commixed 
and  confused ;  but  being  examined,  it  seemeth  to 
me  rather  a  depredation  of  other  sciences,  ad- 
vanced and  exalted  unto  some  faeigfat  of  terms, 
than  any  thing  solid  or  substantiTo  of  itself. 
Nevertheless  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  current,  that  the  same  things  are 
handled  but  in  several  respects.  As,  for  example, 
that  logic  considereth  of  many  things  as  they  are 
in  notion,  and  this  philosophy  as  they  are  in  na- 
ture ;  the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  I  find  this  difference  better  made  than 
pursued.  For  if  they  had  considered  quantity, 
similitude,  diversity,  and  the  rest  of  those  exter- 
nal characters  of  things,  as  philosophers,  and  in 
nature,  their  inquiries  must  of  force  have  been  of 
a  far  other  kind  than  they  are.  For  doth  any  of 
them,  in  handling  quantity,  speak  of  the  foroe 
of  union,  how  and  how  far  it  multiplieth  virtue  t 
Doth  any  give  the  reason,  why  some  things  in 
nature  are  so  common,  and  in  so  great  mass,  and 
others  so  rare,  and  in  so  small  quantity  t  Doth 
any,  in  handling  similitude  and  diversity,  assign 
the  cause  why  iron  should  not  move  to  iron,  which 
is  more  like,  but  move  to  the  loadstone,  which  is 
less  like  1  Why  in  all  diversities  of  things  there 
should  be  certain  participles  in  nature,  which  are 
almost  ambiguous  to  which  kind  they  should  be 
referred  1  But  there  is  a  mere  and  deep  silence 
touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  those  com- 
mon adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature;  and  only  a  re- 
suming and  repeating  of  the  force  and  use  of  them 
in  speech  or  argument.  Therefore,  because  in  a 
writing  of  this  nature  I  avoid  all  subtilty,  my 
meaning  touching  this  original  or  universal  phy- 
losophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  gross  description 
by  negative :  ^*  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such 
profitable  observations  and  axioms  as  fall  not 
within  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of 
philosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  common 
and  of  a  higher  stage.'* 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind  need  not 
to  be  doubted.  For  example;  is  not  the  rule, 
•^  Si  inaequalibus  squalia  addas,  omnia  erunt  inae- 
qualia/'  an  axiom  as  well  of  justice  as  of  the  ma- 
thematics 1  And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence 
between  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  and 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion  ?  Is  not 
tliai  other  rule,  **  Quae  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunt, 
et  inter  se  conveniunt,"  a  rule  tiken  from  the 
mathematics,  but  so  potent  in  logic  as  all  syllo- 
gisms arc  built  upon  it  1  Is  not  the  observation, 
*^  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit,*'  a  contemplation. 


;  in  pbOoao|Ay  tiras,  tfm  Ae  qoaBtva  of  i 
'  etmnl  t  in  natml  diedogy  ^M,tliat  it  fsqnirelk' 
*  the  same  omnipoleoee  to  make  sonewhat  nothings 
'whieh  at  the  first  made  nothing  tooiewhatl  ao>- 
'  cording  to  the  Scripture,  ^Didiet  qnod  ornnim 
I  opera,  que  fiscit  Deus,  peiseverent  in  perpetnnm; 
non  poesumos  sis  quicquam  addeie  nee  aaferre." 
Is  not  the  ground,  which  Maehiavel  wisely  and 
largely  discourseth  concerning  governments,  that 
the  way  to  establish  and  preserve  them  is  to  reduce 
them  ^  ad  principia,"  a  rule  in  religion  and  nature, 
as  well  as  in  civil  administration  1    Was  not  the 
Pernan  magic  a  reduction  or  correspondeDee  of 
the  principles  and  architectures  of  nature  to  tfas 
rules  and  policy  of  governments  1  Is  not  the  pre- 
cept of  a  musician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  harsh 
accord  upon  a  concord  or  sweet  aeeord,  alike  true  in 
affectioni    Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or 
slide  from  the  close  or  cadence,  common  with  the 
trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  expeetationi  Is  not 
the  delight  of  the  quavering  upon  a  stop  in  musie 
the  same  with  the  playing  of  light  opon  the  water? 

«*8|ileiidei  trenalo  sab  toitoe  piisa." 
Are  not  the  organs  of  the  senses  of  one  kind  with  - 
the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye  with  a  glass,  the 
ear  with  a  cave  or  strait  determined  and  bounded  I 
Neither  are  these  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  nar- 
row observation  may  conceive  them  to  be,  but  the 
same  footsteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon 
several  subjects  or  matters.  This  scaence,  there- 
fore, as  I  understand  it,  I  may  justly  report  as 
deficient:  for  I  see  sometimes  the  profounder 
sort  of  wits,  in  handling  some  particular  argu- 
ment, will  now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water 
out  of  this  well  for  their  present  use;  but  the 
spring-head  thereof  seemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been 
visited  :  being  of  so  excellent  use,  both  for  the 
disclosing  of  nature  and  the  abridgment  of  art. 

This  science  being  therefore  the  first  placed  as 
a  common  parent,  like  unto  Berecynthia,  which 
had  so  mueh  heavenly  issue, 

**  Onines  corikoUs,  omnM  nipera  mha  tenentefl  :*' 

we  may  return  to  the  former  distribution  of  the 
three  philosophies,  divine,  natoral,  and  human. 

And  as  concerning  Divine  Philosophy  or  Natu- 
ral Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment  of 
knowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  contemplation  of  his  creatures; 
which  knowledge  may  be  truly  termed  divine  ia 
respect  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  respect  of  the 
light.    The  bounds  of  this  knowledge  are,  that  it 
sufhceth  to  convince  atheism,  but  not  to  inform 
religion :  and  therefore  there  was  never  miracle 
wrought  by  God  to  convert  an  atheist,  because  the 
light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confess  a 
j  God ;  but  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert 
I  idolaters  and   the  superstitious,  because  no  lijrlit 
I  of  nature  exlendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true 
!  worship  of  God.    For  as  all  works  do  show  forth 
'  the  power  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  not  bis 
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Image  ;  so  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do 
show  the  omnipoteney  and  wisdom  of  the  maker, 
bat  not  hb  image ;  and  therefore  therein  the 
heathen  opinion  differeth  from  the  sacred  troth  : 
for  they  sappoeed  the  world  to  be  the  iknage  of 
God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  compendious 
image  of  the  world  ;  but  the  Scriptures  never 
Touchsafe  to  attribute  to  ^e  world  that  honour, 
as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only  the^  work  of 
his  hands ;  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other 
image  of  God,  but  man :  wherefore  by  the  con- 
templation of  nature  to  induce  and  enforce  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  God,  and  to  demonstrate  his 
power,  providence,  and  goodness,  is  an  excellent 
argument,  and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by 
divers* 

But  on  the  other  side,  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  or  ground  of  human  knowledge,  to  in- 
duce any  verity  or  persuasion  concerning  the 
points  of  faith,  is  in  my  judgment  not  safe :  *<  Da 
fidei,  que  fidei  sunt."  For  the  heathen  them- 
selves conclude  as  much,  in  that  excellent  and  di- 
Tine  fable  of  the  golden  chain  :  «<That  men  and 
gods  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  earth ; 
but  contrariwise,  Jupiter  was  able  to  draw  them 
up  to  heaven." 

So  as  we  ought  not  attempt  to  draw  down  or 
submit  the  mysteries  of  God  to  our  reason ;  but 
contrariwise  to  raise  and  advance  our  reason  to 
the  divine  truth.  So  as  in  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  divine  philosophy,  I  am  so  far  from 
noting  any  deficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excess : 
whereuoto  I  have  digressed  ;  because  of  the  ex- 
treme prejudice  which  both  religion  and  philoso- 
phy have  received  and  may  receive,  by  being 
commixed  together ;  as  that  which  undoubtedly 
will  make  an  heretical  religion,  and  an  imaginary 
and  fabulous  philosophy. 

Otherwise  it  is  of  the  nature  of  angels  and 
spirits,  which  is  an  appendix  of  theology,  both 
divine  and  natural,  and  is  neither  inscrutable  nor 
interdicted  ;  for  although  the  Scripture  saith,  <^  Let 
no  man  deceive  you  in  sublime  discourse  touching 
the  worship  of  angels,  pressing  into  that  he 
knoweth  not,"  &c.  yet,  notwithstanding,  if  you 
observe  well  that  precept  it  may  appear  thereby 
that  there  be  two  things  only  forbidden,  adoration 
of  them,  and  opinion  fantastical  of  them ;  either 
to  extol  them  farther  than  appertaineth  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  creature,  or  to  extol  a  man's  knowledge 
of  them  farther  than  he  hath  ground.  But  the 
sober  and  grounded  inquiry,  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  passaores  of  Holy  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the 
gradations  of  nature,  is  not  restrained.  So  of 
degenerate  and  revolted  spirits,  the  conversing 
with  them  or  the  employment  of  them  is  prohibit- 
ed, much  more  any  veneration  towards  them ; 
but  the  contemplation  or  science  of  their  nature, 
their  power,  their  illusions,  either  by  Scripture  or 
reason,  is  a  part  of  spiritual  wisdom.  For  so  the 
Hpostle  sjiiih,  **  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  strata- 


gems.^ And  it  is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire 
the  nature  of  evil  spirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force 
of  poisons  in  nature,  or  the  nature  of  sin  and  vice 
in  morality.  But  this  part  touching  angels  and 
spirits  I  cannot  note  as  deficient,  for  many  have 
occupied  themselves  in  it;  I  may  rather  challenge 
it,  in  many  of  the  writers  thereof,  as  fabulous  and 
fantastical. 

Leaving  therefore  divine  philosophy  or  natu- 
ral theology  (not  divinity  or  inspired  theology, 
which  we  reserve  for  the  last  of  all,  as  the  haven 
and  sabbath  of  all  man's  contemplations)  we  will 
now  proceed  to  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  said,  <«That 
the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in  certain  deep  mines 
and  caves  :"  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  that  the  al- 
chymists  do  so  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a 
second  nature,  and  imitateth  tiiat  dexterously  and 
compendiously,  which  nature  woriieth  by  ambages 
and  length  of  time,  it  were  good  to  divide  natiual 
philosophy  into  the  mine  and  furnace ;  and  to  make 
two  professions  or  occupations  of  natural  philoso- 
phers, some  to  be  pioneers  and  some  smiths; 
some  to  dig,  and  some  to  refine  and  hammer ;  and 
surely  I  do  best  allow  of  a  division  of  that  kind, 
though  in  more  familiar  and  scholastical  terms ; 
namely,  that  these  be  the  two  parts  of  natural 
philosophy, — the  inquisition  of  causes,  and  the 
production  of  effects  ;  speculative  vaf  operative, 
natural  science,  and  natural  prudence.  For  as  in 
civil  matters  there  is  a  wisdom  of  discourse,  and 
a  wisdom  of  direction ;  so  is  it  in  natural.  And 
here  I  will  make  a  request,  that  for  the  latter,  or 
at  least  for  a  part  thereof,  I  may  revive  and  rein- 
tegrate the  misapplied  and  abused  name  of  Natu- 
ral Magic ;  which  in  the  true  sense  is  but  natural 
wisdom,  or  natural  prudence;  taken  according  to 
the  ancient  acceptation,  purged  from  vanity  and 
superstition.  Now  although  it  be  true,  and  I 
know  it  well,  that  there  is  an  intercourse  between 
causes  and  effects,  so  as  both  these  knowledges, 
speculative  and  operative,  have  a  great  connection 
between  tliemselves ;  yet  because  all  true  and 
fruitful  natural  philosophy  hath  a  double  scale  or 
ladder  ascendant  and  descendent ;  ascending  from 
experiments  to  the  invention  of  causes,  and  de- 
scending from  causes  to  the  invention  of  new  ex- 
periments ;^  therefore  I  judge  it  most  requisite  that 
these  two  partsbe  severally  considered  and  handled. 

Natural  Science  or  Theory  is  divided  into  Phy- 
sic and  Metaphysic;  wherein  I  desire  it  may 
be  conceived  that  I  use  the  word  metaphysic  in  a 
differing  sense  from  that  that  is  received :  and  in 
like  manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  easily  appear 
to  men  of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  particu- 
lars, wheresoever  my  conception  and  notion  may 
differ  from  the  ancient,  yet  1  am  studious  to  keep 
the  ancient  terms.  For  hoping  well  to  deliver 
myself  from  mistaking,  by  the  order  and  perspi- 
cuous expressing  of  that  I  do  propound  :  I  am 
otherwise  zealous  and  affectionate  to  recede  as 
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liUle  from  «atiqwtj«  either  in  t^ms  or  opinionst 
as  may  stand  with  truth  and  the  proficience  of 
knowledge.  And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel 
at  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in 
such  a  spirit  of  difference  and  contradiction  to- 
wards all  antiquity :  undertaking  not  only  to  frame 
new  words  of  science  at  pleasure,  hut  to  confound 
and  extinguish  all  ancient  wisdom :  insomuch  as 
he  never  nameth  or  mentioneth  an  ancient  author 
or  opinion,  but  to  confute  and  reprove ;  wherein 
for  glory,  and  drawing  followers  and  disciples,  he 
took  the  right  course.  For  certainly  there  comcth 
to  pass,  and  hath  place  in  human  truth,  that 
which  was  noted  and  pronounced  in  the  highest 
truth :  '« Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  recipitis  me; 
si  quls  venerit  in  nomine  suo,  eum  recipietis.'^ 
But  in  this  divine  aphorism,  (considering  to  whom 
it  was  applied,  namely  to  Antichrist,  the  highest 
deceiver,)  we  may  discern  well  that  the  coming 
in  a  man^s  own  name,  without  regard  of  antiquity 
or  paternity,  is  no  good  sign  of  tri|th,  although  it 
be  joined  with  the  fortune  and  success  of  an  «^  £um 
recipietis/'  But  for  this  excellent  person  Aris- 
totle, I  will  think  of  him  that  he  learned  that 
humour  of  his  scholar,  with  whom,  it  aeemetb, 
he  did  emulate;  the  one  to  conquer  all  opinions, 
as  the  other  to  conquer  all  nations :  wherein  ne- 
vertheless, it  may  be,  he  may  at  some  men's  hands, 
that  are  o^  hitter  disposition^  get  a  like  title  as 
his  scholar  did : 


So, 


**Felii  terrarum  pnKdo,  noa  utile 
EUitui  exempluiu,  Jtc." 

<*Felii  doctrine  predo." 


But  to  me,  on  the  other  side,  that  do  desire  as 
much  as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground  a  sociable  in- 
tercourse between  antiquity  and  proficience,  it 
seemeth  best  to  keep  away  with  antiquity,  «« us- 
que ad  aras;*'  and  Uierefore  to  retain  the  ancient 
terms,  though  I  sometimes  alter  the  uses  and  defi- 
nitions, according  to  the  moderate  proceeding  in 
civil  government;  w^here  although  there  be  some 
alteration,  yet  that  holdeth  which  Tacitus  wisely 
noteth,  **eadem  magistratuum  vocabula." 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  use  and  acceptation 
of  the  term  Metaphysic,  as  I  do  now  understand 
the  word;  it  appeareth,  by  that  which  hath  been 
already  said,  that  I  intend  «*philosophia  prima," 
Summary  Philosophy  and  Metaphysic,  which 
heretofore  have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  two 
things.  For,  the  one  I  have  made  as  a  parent  or 
common  ancestor  to  all  knowledge;  and  the  other 
I  have  now  brought  in  as  a  branch  or  descendant 
of  natural  science.  It  appeareth  likewise  that  I 
have  assigned  to  Summary  Philosophy  the  com- 
mon principles  and  axioms  which  are  promiscuous 
and  indlfierent  to  several  sciences:  I  have  as- 
signea  unto  it  likewise  the  inquiry  touching  the 
operation  of  the  relative  and  adventitious  characv 
ters  of  essences,  as  quantity,  similitude,  diversity, 
possibility,  and  the  rest :  with  this  distinction  and 


proTision;  thnt  they  be  handled  as  tbey  have  effi- 
cacy in  nature,  and  not  logically.  It  appeareth 
likewise,  that  Natural  Theology,  which  hereto- 
fore hath  been  haiulled  confusedly  with  metaphy- 
sic, I  have  enclosed  and  bounded  by  itself.  It  is 
therefore  now  a  question  what  is  lefl  remaining 
for  metaphysic;  wherein  Imay  without  prejudice 
preserve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of  antiquity, 
that  physic  should  cont^nplate  that  which  is 
inherent  in  matter,  and  therefore  transitory ;  and 
metaphysie  that  which  is  abstracted  and  fixed. 
And  again,  that  physic  should  handle  that  which 
supposeth  in  nature  only  a  being  and  moving; 
and  metaphysic  should  handle  that  which  sup- 
poseth furtlier  in  nature  a  reason,  understanding, 
and  platform.  But  the  difference,  perspicuously 
expressed,  is  most  familiar  and  sensible.  For  as 
we  divided  natural  philosophy  in  general  into  the 
inquiry  of  causes,  and  productions  of  effects;  so 
that  part  which  concerneth  the  inquiry  of  causes 
we  do  subdivide  according  to  the  received  and 
sound  division  of  causes;  Uie  one  part,  which  is 
physic,  inquireth  and  handieth  the  material  and 
efficient  causes;  and  tlie  other,  which  is  meta- 
physic, handieth  tlie  formal  and  final  causes. 

Physic,  taking  it  according  to  the  deriviation, 
and  not  according  to  our  idiom  for  medicine,  is 
situate  in  a  middle  term  or  distance  between  na- 
tural history  and  metaphysic.  For  natural  history 
describeth  the  variety  of  things;  physic,  the 
causes,  but  variable  or  respective  causes;  and 
metaphysic,  the  fixed  and  constant  causes. 

^'Limut  ut  hlc  durescR,  et  Iubc  ut  cera  Uquetctt, 
Uno  eodemque  igni  :*' 

Fire  is  the  cause  of  induration,  but  respective  to 
clay :  fire  is  the  cause  of  colliq nation,  but  respeo 
tive  to  wax ;  but  fire  is  no  constant  cause  eithev 
of  induration  or  colliquation :  so  then  the  physical 
causes  are  but  the  efficient  and  the  matter.  Phy- 
sic hath  three  parts;  whereof  two  respect  nature 
united  or  collected,  the  third  contemplateUi  natuie 
diffused  or  distributed.  Natuie  is  collected  either 
into  one  entire  total,  or  else  into  the  same  principles 
or  seeds.  So  as  the  first  doctrine  is  touching  the 
contexture  or  configuration  of  things,  as  *«de 
mundo,  de  universitate  rerum.**  The  second  is 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  principles  or  originals 
of  things.  The  third  is  the  doctrine  concerning 
all  variety  and  particularity  of  things;  whether 
it  be  of  tlie  different  substances,  or  their  different 
qualities  and  natures;  whereof  there  needeth  no 
enumeration,  this  part  being  but  as  a  gloss,  or 
paraphrase,  that  attendeth  upon  the  text  of  natural 
history.  Of  these  three  1  cannot  report  any  as 
deficient.  In  what  truth  or  perfection  they  ars 
handled,  I  make  not  now  any  judgment :  but  they 
are  parts  of  knowledge  not  deserted  by  the  labour 
of  man. 

For  Metaphysic,  we  have  assigned  unto  it  the 
inquiry  of  formal  and  final  causes ;  which  assigns 
tion,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  seem  to  be 
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nugatory  and  void ;  because  of  the  received  and 
inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  of  man  is 
not  competent  to  find  out  essential  forms  or  true 
difference? :  of  which  opinion  we  will  take  this 
hold,  that  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other 
parts  of  knowledge  the  worthiest  to  be  sought,  if 
it  be  possible  to  be  found.  As  for  the  possibility, 
they  are  ill  discoverers  that  think  there  is  no  land, 
when  thpy  can  see  nothing  but  sea.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of  ideas,  as 
one  that  had  a  wit  of  elevation  situate  as  upon  a 
cliff,  did  descry,  «*That  forms  were  the  true  ob- 
ject of  knowledge;'*  but  lost  the  real  fruit  of  his 
(pinion,  by  considering  of  forms  as  absolutely 
abstracted  from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  de- 
termined by  matter;  and  so  turning  his  opinion 
Upon  theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philo- 
sophy is  infected.  But  if  any  man  shall  keep  a 
continual  watchful  and  severe  eye  upon  action, 
operation,  and  the  use  of  knowledge,  he  may  ad- 
rise  and  take  notice  what  are  the  forms,  the  dis- 
closures whereof  are  fruitful  and  important  to  the 
state  of  man.  For  as  to  the  forms  of  substances, 
man  only  except,  of  whom  it  is  said,  <<Formavit 
hominem  de  limo  terrse,  et  spiravit  in  faciem  ejus 
spiraculum  vit»,**  and  not  as  of  all  other  crea- 
tures, *'i*roducant  aqu«,  producat  terra;"  the 
forms  of  substances,  I  say,  as  they  are  now  by 
compounding  and  transplanting  multiplied,  are  so 
perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek 
in  gross  the  forms  of  those  sounds  which  make 
words,  which  by  composition  and  transposition 
of  letters  are  infinite.  But,  on  the  other  side,  to 
inquire  the  form  of  those  sounds  or  voices  which 
make  simple  letters,  is  easily  comprehensible; 
and  being  known,  induceth  and  manifesteth  the 
forms  of  all  words,  which  consist  and  are  com- 
pounded of  them.  In  the  same  manner,  to  in- 
quire the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold;  nay, 
of  water,  of  air,  is  a  vain  pursuit:  but  to  inquire 
the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion,  of  vege- 
tation, of  colours,  of  gpravity  and  levity,  of  den- 
sity, of  tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other 
natures  and  qualities,  which,  like  an  alphabet,  are 
not  many,  and  of  which  tiie  essences,  upheld  by 
matter,  of  all  ereatures  do  consist;  to  inquire, 
I  say,  the  true  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  me- 
taphysic  which  we  now  define  of.  Not  but  that 
physic  doth  make  inquiry,  and  take  consideration 
of  the  same  natures:  but  howl  Only  as  to  the 
material  and  eflUcient  causes  of  them,  and  not  as 
to  the  forms.  For  example;  if  the  cause  of 
whiteness  in  snow  or  froth  be  inquired,  and  it  be 
rendered  thus,  that  the  subtile  intermixture  oif  air 
and  water  is  the  cause,  it  is  well  rendered ;  but 
nevertheless,  is  this  the  form  of  whiteness!  No; 
but  it  is  the  eflUcient,  which  is  ever  but  <«vehica- 
lom  forme.''  This  part  of  metaphysic  I  do  not 
find  laboured  and  performed;  whereat  I  marvel 
not:  because  I  hold  it  not  possible  to  be  invented 


by  ^at  course  of  invention  which  hath  been  used ; 
in  regard  that  men,  which  is  ^e  root  of  all  error, 
have  made  too  untimely  a  departure  and  too  re- 
mote a  recess  from  particulars. 

But  the  use  of  this  part  of  metaphysic,  which 
I  report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  rest  the  most  excel- 
lent in  two  respects :  the  one,  because  it  is  the 
duty  and  virtue  of  all  knowledge  to  abridge  the 
infinity  of  individual  experience,  as  much  as  the 
conception  of  truth  will  pemiit,  and  to  remedy  the 
complaint  of  •*  vita  brevis,  ars  longa;"  which  is 
performed  by  uniting  the  notions  and  conceptions 
of  sciences:  for  knowledges  are  as  pyramids, 
whereof  history  is  the  basis.  So  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  basis  is  natural  history;  the  stage 
next  the  basis  is  physic ;  the  stage  next  the  ver* 
tical  point  is  metaphysic.  As  for  the  vertical 
point,  ••Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  k  principio  u»> 
que  ad  finem,"  the  summary  law  of  nature,  we 
know  not  whether  man's  inquiry  can  attain  unto 
it.  But  these  three  be  the  true  stages  of  know^ 
ledger  and  are  to  them  that  are  depraved  no  better 
than  the  giants'  hills : 

<*  Ter  Mnt  conatl  ioiponere  Pelio  Ottam 
Scilicet,  atque  0mm  frondotuiu  involvert  Olympam.'*  . 

But  to  those  which  refer  all  things  to  tfie  glory 
of  God,  they  are  as  the  Ibree  acclamations, 
♦•Sancte,  sancte,  sancte ;"  holy  in  the  description 
or  dilatation  of  his  works ;  holy  in  the  connexion 
or  concatenation  of  them ;  and  holy  in  the  union 
of  them  in  a  perpetual  and  uniform  law.  And 
therefore  the  speculation  was  excellent  in  Paiw 
menides  and  Plato,  although  but  a  speculation  in 
them,  that  all  things  by  scale  did  ascend  to  unity. 
So  then  always  that  knowledge  is  worthiest, 
which  is  charged  with  least  multiplicity ;  which 
appeareth  to  be  metaphysic;  as  that  which  con- 
siderelh  the  simple  forms  cr  diflferences  of  things, 
which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co- 
ordinations whereof  make  all  this  variety. 

The  second  respect,  which  valueth  and  ccm- 
mendeth  this  part  of  metaphysic,  is,  that  it  doth 
enfranchise  the  power  of  man  unto  the  greatest 
liberty  and  possibility  of  works  and  eflfects.  For 
fhysic  carrieth  man  in  narrow  and  restrained 
ways,  subject  to  many  accidents  X)f  impediments, 
imitating  the  ordinary  flexuous  courses  of  nature; 
but  « latae  undique  sunt  sapientibus  viae :"  to  s^ 
pience,  which  was  anciently  defined  to  be  •*  rerum 
divinarum  et  humanarum  scientia,"  there  is  ever 
choice  of  means :  for  physical  causes  give  light 
to  new  invention  **  in  simili  materia."  But  who- 
soever knoweth  any  form,  knoweth  the  utmost 
possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  matter;  and  so  is  less  restrained  in 
operation,  either  to  the  basis  of  the  matter,  or  the 
condition  of  the  efllcient:  which  kind  of  know- 
ledge Solomon  likewise,  though  in  a  more  divine 
sort,  elegantly  describeth:  "Non  arctabuntar 
gressus  tui,  ct  currens  non  habebis  offendicului^.** 
a9 
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The  ways  of  sapience  are  not  much  liable  either 
to  particularity  or  chance. 

The  second  part  of  metaphysic  is  the  inquiry 
of  final  causes,  which  I  am  moved  to  report  not 
as  omitted,  but  as  misplaced ;  and  yet  if  it  were 
but  a  fault  in  order,  I  would  not  speak  of  it :  for 
order  is  matter  of  illustration,  but  pertaineth  not 
to  the  substance  of  sciences,  iiut  this  misplacing 
hath  caused  a  deficience,  or  at  least  a  great  impro- 
ficience  in  the  sciences  themselves.  For  the 
handling  of  final  causes,  mixed  with  the  rest  in 
physical  inquiries,  hath  intercepted  the  severe 
and  diligent  inquiry  "df  all  real  and  physical 
causes,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upon 
these  satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great 
arrest  and  prejudice  of  further  discovery.  For 
this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever  an- 
choreth  upon  that  shore,  but  by  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  others  which  do  usually  likewise  fall  upon 
these  flats  of  discoursing  causes.  For  to  say  that 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelicb  are  for  a  quickset  and 
fence  about  the  sight;  or  that  the  firmness  of  the 
skins  and  hides  of  living  creatures  is  to  defend 
them  from  the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold;  or  that 
the  bones  are  for  the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon 
the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  are 
built;  or  that  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting 
of  the  fruit;  or  that  the  clouds  are  for  the  water- 
ing of  the  earth ;  or  that  the  solidness  of  the  earth 
is  for  the  station  and  mansion  of  living  creatures, 
and  the  like,  is  well  inquired  and  collected  in 
metaphysic ;  but  in  physic  they  are  impertinent. 
Nay,  they  are  indeed  but  remoras  and  hinderances 
to  stay  and  slug  the  ship  from  further  sailing ;  and 
have  brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the 
physical  causes  hath  been  neglected,  and  passed 
in  silence.  And  therefore  the  natural  philosophy 
of  Democritus  and  some  others,  (who  did  not 
suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things, 
but  attributed  the  form  thereof,  able  to  maintain 
itself,  to  infinite  essays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which 
they  term  fortune,)  seemeth  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments  which  remain 
unto  us,  in  particularities  of  physical  causes,  more 
real  and  better  inquired  than  that  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato ;  whereof  both  intermingled  final  causes, 
the  one  as  a  part  of  theology,  and  the  other  as  a 
part  of  logic,  which  were  the  favourite  studies 
respectively  of  both  those  persons.  Not  because 
those  final  causes  are  not  true,  and  worthy  to  be 
inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  province ; 
but  because  their  excursions  into  the  limits  of 
physical  causes  hath  bred  a  vastness  and  solitude 
in  that  track.  For  otherwise,  keeping  their  pre- 
cincts and  borders,  men  are  extremely  deceived  if 
they  think  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all 
between  them.  For  the  cause  rendered,  that  the 
hairs  about  the  eyelids  are  for  the  safeguard  of 
the  sight,  doth  not  impugn  the  cause  rendered, 
that  pilosity  is  incident  to  orifices  of  moisture ; 
<•  Muscosi  fontes,"  Ace.    Nor  the  cause  rendered. 


that  the  firmness  of  hides  is  for  ike  armour  of  the 
body  against  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  doth 
not  impugn  the  cause  rendered,  that  contraction 
of  pores  is  incident  to  the  outwardest  parts,  in  re- 
gard of  their  adjacence  to  foreign  or  uidike  bodies ; 
and  so  of  the  rest:  both  causes  being  true  and 
compatible,  the  one  declaring  an  intention,  the 
other  a  consequence  only. 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  question,  or  derogate 
from  divine  providence,  but  highly  confirm  and 
exalt  it.  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  is  the  greater 
and  deeper  politician,  that  can  make  other  men 
the  instruments  of  his  will  and  ends,  and  yet 
never  acquaint  them  with  his  purpose,  so  as  they 
shall  do  jt,  and  yet  not  know  what  they  do,  than 
he  that  imparteth  his  meaning  to  those  he  employ- 
eth ;  so  is  the  wisdom  of  God  more  admirable, 
when  nature  intendeth  one  thing,  and  providence 
draweth  forth  another,  than  if  he  had  communi- 
cated to  particular  creatures  and  motions  the 
characters  and  impressions  of  his  providence. 
And  thus  much  for  metaphysic;  the  latter  part 
whereof  I  allow  as  extant,  but  wish  it  confined 
to  its  proper  place. 

Nevertheless  there  remaineth  yet  another  part 
of  natural  phUosophy,  which  is  commonly  made 
a  principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  with  physic 
special  and  metaphysic,  which  is  Mathematic; 
but  I  think  it  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  the  light  of  order,  to  place  it  as  a 
branch  of  metaphysic :  for  the  subject  of  it  being 
quantity,  (not  quantity  indefinite,  which  is  but  a 
relative,  and  belongeth  to  «« philosophia  prima,'* 
as  hath  been  said,  but  quantity  determined  or 
proportionable,)  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  forms  of  things ;  as  that  that  is  causative 
in  nature  of  a  number  of  effects ;  insomuch  as  we 
see,  in  the  schools  both  of  Democritus  and  of 
Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  ascribe  figure  to  the 
first  seeds  of  things,  and  the  other  did  suppose 
numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of 
things :  and  it  is  true  also,  that  of  all  other  forms, 
as  we  understand  forms,  it  is  the  most  abstracted 
and  separable  from  matter,  and  therefore  most 
proper  to  metaphysic :  which  hath  likewise  been 
the  cause  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  and 
inquired  than  any  of  the  other  forms,  which  are 
more  immersed  in  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  to  delight 
in  the  spacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  a 
champaign  region,  and  not  in  the  enclosures  of 
particularity ;  the  mathematics  of  all  other  know- 
ledge were  the  goodliest  fields  to  satisfy  that 
appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  this  science,  it  is  not 
much  material :  only  we  have  endeavoured,  in 
these  our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of  perspec- 
tive, that  one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixed. 
To  the   pure  mathematics  are   those  sciences 
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^iMloDging  which  handle  quanti^  detenninata, 
merely  seYsred  from  any  axioms  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; and  these  are  two.  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic ;  the  one  handling  quantity  continued, 
and  the  other  dissevered. 

Mixed  hath  for  subject  some  axioms  or  parts 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  considereth  quantity 
determined,  as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto 
them. 

For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be  in- 
Tented  with  sufficient  subtilty,  nor  demonstrated 
with  sufficient  perspicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto 
use  with  sufficient  dexterity,  without  the  aid  and 
intervening  of  the  mathematics:  of  which  sort 
are  perspective,  music,  astronomy,  cosmography, 
architecture,  enginery,  and  divers  others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficience, 
except  it  be  that  men  do  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  excellent  use  of  the  pure  mathematics, 
in  that  they  do  remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in 
the  wit  and  (acuities  intellectual.  For  if  the  wit 
be  too  dull  they  sharpen  it;  if  too  wandering, 
they  fix  it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense  they  ab- 
stract it.  So  that  as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  use 
in  itself,  but  of  great  use  in  respect  it  maketh  a 
quick  eye  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itself  into  all 
postures;  so  in  the  mathematics,  that  use  which 
is  collateral  and  intervenient  is  no  less  worthy 
than  that  which  is  principal  and  intended.  And 
as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  may  only  make 
this  prediction,  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  more 
kinds  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  disclosed. 
Thus  much  of  natural  science,  or  the  part  of  na- 
ture speculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of 
natural  philosophy,  we  will  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  experimental,  philosophical,  and  magical ; 
which  three  parts  active  have  a  correspondence 
and  analogy  with  the  three  parts  speculative, 
natural  history,  physic,  and  metaphysic:  for 
many  operations  have  been  invented,  sometimes 
by  a  casual  incidence  and  occurrence,  sometimes 
by  a  purposed  experiment :  and  of  those  which 
have  been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment, 
some  have  been  found  out  by  varying  or  extend- 
ing the  same  experiment,  some  by  transferring 
and  compounding  divers  experiments  the  one  into 
the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an  empiric 
may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  physical  causes 
there  cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indications  and 
designations  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their 
speculation  will  keep  one  eye  upon  use  and  prac- 
tice. But  these  are  hut  coastings  along  the  shore, 
^'premendo  liitus  iniquum:''  for,  it  seemeth  to 
me  there  can  hardly  be  discovered  any  radical  or 
fundamental  alterations  and  innovations  in  nature, 
either  by  the  fortune  and  essays  of  experiments, 
•or  by  the  light  and  direction  of  physical  causes. 
Jf  therefore  we  have  reported  metaphysic  defi- 
cient, it  must  ifoUow  that  we  do  the  like  of  nata- 
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ral  magic,  which  hath  relation  thereunto.  For 
as  for  the  natural  magic  whereof  now  there  is 
mention  in  books,  containing  certain  credulous 
and  superstitious  conceits  and  observations  of 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  hidden  proper^ 
ties,  and  some  frivolous  experiments,  strange 
rather  by  disguisement  than  in  themselves,  it  is 
as  far  diflering  in  truth  of  nature  from  such  a 
knowledge  as  we  require,  as  the  story  of  King 
Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  differs 
from  Cesar's  Commentaries  in  truth  of  story. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  Csesar  did  greater  things 
««d6  vero''  than  those  imaginary  heroes  were 
feigned  to  do;  but  he  did  them  not  in  that  fabu^ 
lous  manner.  Of  this  kind  of  learning  the  fable 
of  Ixion  was  a  figure,  who  designed  to  enjoy 
Juno,  the  goddess  of  power ;  and  instead  of  her 
had  copulation  with  a  cloud,  of  which  mixture 
were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

So  whosoever  shall  entertain  high  and  vaporous 
imaginations,  instead  of  a  laborious  and  sober 
inquiry  of  truth,  shall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of 
strange  and  impossible  shapes.  And  therefore 
we  may  note  in  these  sciences  which  hold  so 
much  of  imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degene- 
rate natural  magic,  alchymy,  astrology,  and  the 
like,  that  in  their  propositions  the  description  of 
the  mean  is  ever  more  monstrous  than  the  pre- 
tence or  end.  For  it  is  a  thing  more  probable, 
that  he  that  knoweth  well  the  natures  of  weight, 
of  colour,  of  pliant  and  fragile  in  respect  of 
the  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  in  respect  of 
the  fire  and  the  rest,  may  superinduce  upon 
some  metal  the  nature  and  form  of  gold  by  such 
mechanic  as  belongeth  to  the  production  of  the 
natures  afore  rehearsed,  than  that  some  grains 
of  the  medicine  projected  should  in  a  few  mo- 
ments of  time  turn  a  sea  of  quicksilver  or  other 
material  into  gold :  so  it  is  more  probable,  that 
he  that  knoweUi  the  nature  of  arefaction,  the  na- 
ture of  assimilation  of  nourishment  to  the  thing 
nourished,  the  manner  of  increase  and  clearing 
of  spirits,  the  manner  of  the  depredations  which 
spirits  make  upon  the  humours  and  solid  parts, 
shall  by  ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings, 
medicines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or 
restore  some  degree  of  youth  or  vivacity,  than 
that  it  can  be  done  with  the  use  of  a  few  drops 
or  scruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt.  To  conclude 
therefore,  the  true  natural  magic,  which  is  that 
great  liberty  and  latitude  of  operation  which  de- 
pendeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I  may  re- 
port deficient,  as  the  relative  thereof  is. 

To  which  part,  if  we  be  serious,  and  incline 
not  to  vanities  and  plausible  discourse,  besides 
the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations  them- 
selves from  metaphysic,  there  are  pertinent  two 
points  of  much  purpose,  the  one  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, the  other  by  way  of  caution :  the  first 
is,  that  there  be  made  a  calendar,  resembling  an 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  man,  containing  all 
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the  inTentionfl,  beings  liie  woHcs  or  fruits  of  natare 
or  art,  which  are  now  extant,  and  whereof  man 
is  already  possessed ;  out  of  which  doth  naturally 
result  a  note,  what  things  are  yet  held  impossible, 
or  not  invented :  which  calendar  will  be  the  more 
artificial  and  serviceable,  if  to  every  reputed  im- 
possibility you  add  what  thing  is  extant  which 
cometh  the  nearest  in  degree  to  that  impossibility ; 
to  the  end  that  by  these  ^optatives  and  potentials 
man's  inquiry  may  be  the  more  awake  in  deduc- 
ing direction  of  works  from  the  speculation  of 
causes :  and  secondly,  that  those  experiments  be 
not  only  esteemed  which  have  an  immediate  and 
present  use,  but  those  principally  which  are  of 
most  universal  consequence  for  invention  of  other 
experiments,  and  those  which  give  more  light  to 
the  invention  of  causes ;  for  the  invention  of  the 
mariner^s  needle,  which  giveth  the  direction,  is  of 
no  less  benefit  for  navigation  than  the  invention 
of  the  sails,  which  give  the  motion. 

Thus  I  have  passed  through  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  deficiencies  thereof:  wherein  if  I  have  dif- 
fered from  the  ancient  and  received  doctrines,  and 
thereby  shall  move  contradiction ;  for  my  part,  as 
I  affect  not  to  dissent,  so  I  purpose  not  to  contend. 
Ifit  be  truth, 

**  Non  canimot  turdis  respondent  omnh  tylva  :** 
The  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  or  not.  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was 
iwont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for 
Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 
mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to 
fight;  so  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth  which 
cometh  peaceably,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those 
minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it, 
than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
tention. 

But  there  remaineth  a  division  of  natural  phi- 
losophy according  to  the  reportof  the  inquiry,  and 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  or  subject:  and 
that  is  positive  and  considerativo ;  when  the  in- 
quiry reporteth  either  art  assertion  or  a  doubt. 
These  doubts  or  "  non  liquets"  are  of  two  sorts, 
particular  and  total.  For  the  first,  we  see  a  good 
example  thereof  in  Aristotle's  Problems,  which 
deserved  to  have  had  a  better  continuance ;  but  so, 
nevertheless,  as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warn- 
ing is  to  be  given  and  taken.  The  registering  of 
doubts  hath  two  excellent  uses:  the  one,  that 
it  saveth  philosophy  from  errors  and  falsehoods ; 
when  that  which  is  not  fully  appearing  is  not  col- 
lected into  assertion,  whereby  error  might  draw 
error,  but  is  reserved  in  doubt:  the  other,  that 
the  entry  of  doubts  is  as  so  many  suckers  or 
sponges  to  draw  use  of  knowledge ;  insomuch  as 
that  which,  if  doubts  had  not  preceded,  a  man 
should  never  have  advised,  but  passed  it  over 
without  note,  is,  by  the  suggestion  and  solicitation 
of  doubts,  made  to  be  attended  and  applied.  But 
both  these  commodities  do  scarcely  countervail  an 
inooavenience  which  will  intrude  itself,  if  it  be 


not  debarred ;  which  is,  thatwhen  a  doubt  is  once 
received,  men  labour  rather  how  to  keep  it  a  doubt 
still,  than  how  to  solteit;  and  accordingly  bend 
their  wits.  Of  this  we  see  familiar  example  in 
lawyers  and  scholars,  both  which,  if  they  have 
once  admitted  a  doubt  it  goeth  ever  after  author- 
ized for  a  doubt.  But  that  use  of  wit  and  know- 
ledgre  is  to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth  to  make 
doubtful  things  certain,  and  not  those  which  la- 
bour to  make  certain  things  doubtful.  Therefore 
these  calendars  of  doubts  I  commend  as  excellent 
things ;  so  that  there  be  this  caution  used,  that 
when  they  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  brought  to 
resolution,  they  be  from  thenceforth  omitted,  dis- 
carded, and  not  continued  to  cherish  and  encou- 
rage men  in  doubting.  To  which  calendar  of 
doubts  or  problems,  I  advise  be  annexed  another 
calendar,  as  much  or  more  material,  which  is  a 
calendar  of  popular  errors :  I  mean  chiefly  in 
natural  history,  such  as  pass  in  speech  and  con- 
ceit, and  are  nevertheless  apparently  detected  and 
convicted  of  untruth ;  that  man*s  knowledge  be 
not  weakened  nor  embased  by  such  dross  and 
vanity.  As  for  the  doubts  or  »*  non  liquets"  gene- 
ral, or  in  total,  I  understand  those  differences  of 
opinions  touching  the  principles  of  nature,  and 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  same,  which  have 
caused  the  diversity  of  sects,  schools,  and  philo- 
sophies, as  that  of  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  De- 
mocritus,  Parmenides,  and  the  rest.  For  although 
Aristotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the 
Ottomans,  thought  he  could  not  reign  except  the 
iirst  thing  he  did  he  killed  all  his  brethren ;  yet  to 
those  that  seek  truth  and  not  magistrality,  it  can- 
not but  seem  a  matter  of  great  profit,  to  see  hefore 
them  the  several  opinions  touching  the  founda- 
tions of  nature :  not  for  any  exact  truth  that  can 
be  expected  in  those  theories ;  for  as  the  same 
phenomena  in  astronomy  are  satisfied  by  the  re- 
ceived astronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  the 
proper  motions  of  the  planets,  with  their  eccen- 
trics and  epicycles,  and  likewise  by  the  theory  of 
Copernicus  who  supposed  the  earth  to  move,  (  i  d 
the  calculations  are  indifferently  agreeable  to  both,) 
so  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience  is 
many  times  satisfied  by  several  theories  and  phi- 
losophies ;  whereas  to  find  the  real  truth  reqnireth 
another  manner  of  severity  and  attention.  For  as 
Aristotle  saith,  that  children  at  the  first  will  call 
every  woman  mother,  but  aflerwards  they  come 
to  distinguish  according  to  truth ;  so  experience, 
if  it  be  in  childhood,  will  call  every  philosophy 
mother,  but  when  it  cometh  to  ripeness,  it  will 
discern  the  true  mother.  So  as  in  the  mean  time 
it  is  good  to  see  the  several  glosses  and  opinions 
upon  nature,  whereof,  it  may  be^  every  one  in 
some  one  point  hath  seen  clearer  than  his  fellows, 
therefore,  I  wish  some  collection  to  be  made,, 
painfully  and  understandingly,  '<  de  anttquis  phi- 
losophiis,*^  out  of  all  the  possible  light  which  le- 
maineth  to  us  of  them :  which  kind  of  work  I  Bwd^ 
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deficient  Bat  here  I  most  gire  warning,  that  it 
be  done  distinctly  and  seyerally  ;  the  philosophies 
of  every  one  throughout  by  themselves,  and  not 
by  titles  packed  and  fagoted  up  together,  as  hath 
been  done  by  Plutarch.  For  it  is  the  harmony  of 
a  philosophy  in  itself  which  giveth  it  light  and 
credence ;  whereas  if  it  be  singled  and  broken,  it 
will  seem  more  foreign  and  dissonant.  For  as 
when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  actions  of  Nero,  or 
Claudius,  with  circumstances  of  times,  induce- 
ments, and  occasions,  I  find  them  not  so  strange ; 
bat  when  I  read  them  in  Suetonius  Tranquillus, 
gathered  into  titles  and  bundles,  and  not  in  order 
of  time,  they  seem  more  monstrous  and  incredible : 
so  is  it  of  any  philosophy  reported  entire,  and  dis- 
membered by  articles.  Neither  do  I  exclude 
opinions  of  latter  times  to  be  likewise  represented 
in  this  calendar  of  sects  of  philosophy,  as  that  of 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  eloquently  reduced  into 
a  harmony  by  the  pen  of  Severinus  the  Dane; 
and  that  of  Tilesius,  and  his  scholar  Donius, 
being  as  a  pastoral  philosophy,  full  of  sense,  but 
of  no  great  depth ;  and  that  of  Fracastorius,  who, 
though  he  pretended  not  to  make  any  new  phi- 
losophy, yet  did  use  the  absoluteness  of  his  own 
sense  upon  the  old;  and  that  of  Gilbertus  our 
countryman,  who  revived,  with  some  alterations 
and  demonstrations,  the  opinions  of  Xenophanes; 
and  any  other  worthy  to  be  admitted. 

Thus  have  we  now  de-alt  with  two  of  the  three 
beams  of  man's  knowledge;  that  is,  "radius 
directus,"  which  is  referred  to  nature;  "radius 
refraclus,"  which  is  referred  to  God ;  and  cannot 
report  truly  because  of  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
dium :  there  resteth  **  radius  reflexus,"  whereby 
man  beholdelh  andcontemplateth  himself. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge 
whereunto  the  ancient  oracle  direcleth  us,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves;  which  deserveth 
the  more  accurate  handling,  by  how  much  it 
toHcheth  us  more  nearly.  This  knowledge,  as  it 
is  the  end  and  term  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
intention  of  man,  so  notwithstanding,  it  is  but  a 
portion  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  continent  of 
nature:  and  gonerally  let  this  be  a  rule,  that  all 
partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for 
lines  and  veins,  than  for  sections  and  separations ; 
and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  know- 
ledge be  preserved.  For  the  contrary  hereof  hath 
made  particular  sciences  to  become  barren,  shal- 
low, and  erroneous,  while  they  have  not  been 
nourished  and  maintained  from  the  common 
fountain.  So  we  see  Cicero  the  orator  complain- 
ed of  Socrates  and  his  school,  that  he  tvas  the 
first  that  separated  philosophy  and  rhetoric; 
whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal 
art.  So  we  may  see  that  the  opinion  of  Coperni- 
cus touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  as- 
tronomy itself  cannot  correct,  because  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  any  of  the  phenomena,  yet  natural 
philosophy  may  correct.    So  we  see  also  that  the 
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science  of  medicine,  if  it  be  destitnfed  and  foi^ 
saken  by  natural  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  bet* 
ter  than  an  empirical  practice.  With  this  reser^ 
vation,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  Human  Philoso- 
phy, or  Humanity,  which  hath  two  parts:  the 
one  considereth  man  segregate,  or  distributively ; 
the  other  congregate,  or  in  society.  So  is  human 
philosophy  either  simple  and  particular,  or  conju- 
gate and  civil.  Humanity  particular  consisteth 
of  the  same  parts  whereof  man  consisteth ;  tliat 
is)  of  knowledges  which  respect  the  body,  and  of 
knowledges  that  respect  the  mind ;  but  before  we 
distribute  so  far,  it  is  good  to  constitute.  For  I 
do  take  the  consideration  in  general,  and  at  large, 
of  human  nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate  and 
made  a  knowledge  by  itself:  not  so  much  in  re- 
gard of  those  delightful  and  elegant  discoarsea 
which  have  been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man,  of 
his  miseries,  of  his  state  and  life,  and  the  like  ad- 
juncts of  his  common  and  undivided  nature ;  but 
chiefly  in  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
sympathies  and  concordances  between  the  mind 
and  body,  which  being  mixed  cannot  be  properlj 
assigned  to  the  sciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches :  for  as  all 
leagues  and  amities  consist  of  mntual  intelligence 
and  mutual  offices,  so  this  league  of  mind  and 
body  hath  these  two  parts;  how  the  one  dis- 
closeth  the  other,  and  how  tlie  one  worketh  upon 
the  other;  Discovery,  and  Impression.  The  for- 
mer of  these  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both  of  pre- 
diction or  prenotion ;  whereof  the  one  is  honoured 
with  the  inquiry  of  Aristotle,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocrates.  And  although  they  have  of  later  * 
time  been  used  to  be  coupled  with  superstitious 
and  fantastical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  restored 
to  their  true  state,  they  have  both  of  them  a  solid 
ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  use  in  life. 
The  first  is  physiognomy,  which  discovereth  the 
disposition  of  the  mind  by  the  lineaments  of  the 
body:  the  second  is  the  exposition  of  natural 
dreams,  which  discovereth  the  state  of  the  hody 
by  the  imaginations  of  the  mind.  In  the  former 
of  these  I  note  a  deficience.  For  Aristotle  hath 
very  ingeniously  and  diligently  handled  the  fea- 
tures of  the  body,  but  not  the  gestures  of  the 
body,  which  are  no  less  comprehensible  by  art, 
and  of  greater  use  and  advantage.  For  the  linea- 
ments of  the  body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and 
inclination  of  the  mind  in  general;  but  the  mo- 
tions of  the  countenance  and  parts  do  not  only  so, 
but  do  further  disclose  the  present  humour  and 
state  of  the  mind  and  will.  For  as  your  majesty 
saith  most  aptly  and  elegantly,  "  As  the  tongue 
speaketh  to  the  ear,  so  the  gesture  S])eaketh  to  the 
eye."  And  therefore  a  number  of  subtle  persons, 
whose  eyes  do  dwell  upon  the  faces  and  fiishiona 
of  men,  do  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obser-^ 
ration,  as  being  most  part  of  their  ability;  neither 
can  it  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  grest  discovery  of 
dissimalationa,  and  a  great  direction  in  bosiMst 
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The  litter  branch,  todbhing  impreMioB,  hath 
>BOt  been  collected  into  art,  bat  hath  been  handled 
^itpersedly ;  and  it  hath  the  aame  relation  or  and- 
ftrophe  that  the  former  hath.  For  the  considera- 
tion is  doable :  ^*  Either  how,  and  how  far  the 
hnmoun  and  affects  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work 
*  npon  the  mind ;  or  again,  how  and  how  far  the 
passions  or  apprehensions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or 
work  upon  the  body.'*  The  former  of  these  hath 
been  inquired  and  considered  as  a  part  and  appen- 
dix of  medicine,  but  much  more  as  a  part  of  reli- 
gion or  superstition.  For  the  physician  pre- 
scribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in  phrensies  and 
melancholy  passions;  and  pretendeth  also  to 
exhibit  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  con- 
firm the  courage,  to  clarify  the  wits,  to  corrobo- 
rate the  memory,  and  the  like :  but  the  scruples 
and  superstitions  of  diet  and  other  regimen  of  the 
body  in  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans,  in  the  heresy 
of  the  Manicheans,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet, 
do  exceed.  So  likewise  the  ordinances  in  the 
ceremonial  law,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the 
blood  and  fdt,  distinguishing  between  beasts  clean 
and  unclean  for  meat,  are  many  and  strict.  Nay, 
the  faith  itself  being  clear  and  serene  from  all 
cloads  of  ceremony,  yet  retaineth  the  use  of  fast- 
ings, abstinences,  and  other  macerations  and  hu- 
miliations of  the  body,  as  things  real,  and  not 
figuratiTe.  The  root  and  life  of  all  which  pre- 
scripts is,  besides  the  ceremony,  the  consideration 
of  that  dependency  which  the  affections  of  the 
mind  are  submitted  unto  upon  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  body.  And  if  any  man  of  weak 
*  judgment  do  conceive  that  this  suffering  of  the 
mind  from  the  body  doth  either  question  the  im- 
mortality, or  derogate  from  the  soyereignty  of  the 
soul,  he  may  be  taught  in  easy  instances,  that  the 
infant  in  the  mother's  womb  is  compatible  with 
the  mother  and  yet  separable;  and  the  most  abso- 
lute monarch  is  sometimes  led  by  his  servants, 
and  yet  without  subjection.  As  for  the  reciprocal 
knowledge,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  conceits 
and  passions  of  the  mind  npon  the  body,  we  see 
all  the  wise  physicians,  in  the  prescriptions  of 
their  regimens  to  their  patients,  do  ever  consider 
*<  accidentia  animi''  as  of  great  force  to  further 
or  hinder  remedies  or  recoveries:  and  more  es- 
pecially it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  depth  and  worth 
concerning  imagination,  how  and  how  far  it 
altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  imaginant.  For 
although  it  hath  a  manifest  power  to  hurt,  it  fol- 
4oweth  not  it  hath  the  same  degree  of  power  to 
help;  no  more  than  a  man  can  conclude,  that  be- 
cause there  be  pestilent  airs,  able  suddenly  to  kill 
a  man  in  he^^ilth,  therefore  there  should  be  sove- 
reign airs,  able  8uddf*nly  to  cure  a  man  in  sick- 
nese  But  the  inquisition  of  this  part  is  of  great 
use,  though  it  needeth,  as  Socrates  said,  •^a 
Delian  diver,*'  being  difficult  and  profound.  But 
-unto  all  this  knowledge  **  de  communi  vinculo," 
^  the  concordances  between  the  mind  and  the 


body,  that  part  of  inquiry  is  most  neeeatary, 
which  consldereth  of  the  seats  and  domiciles 
which  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind  do  take 
and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the  body ;  which 
knowledge  hath  been  attempted,  and  is  contro- 
verted, and  deserveth  to  be  much  better  inquired. 
For  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  placed  the  under- 
standing in  the  brain ;  animosity  (which  he  did 
unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixture  with 
pride)  in  the  heart;  and  concupiscence  or  sen- 
suality in  the  liver,  deserveth  not  to  be  despised ; 
but  much  less  to  be  allowed.  So  then  we  have 
constituted,  as  in  our  own  wish  and  advice,  the 
inquiry  touching  human  nature  entire,  as  a  just 
portion  of  knowledge  to  be  handled  apart. 

The  knowledge  that  concemeth  man's  Body  is 
divided  as  the  good  of  man's  body  is  divided, 
unto  which  it  referretli.  The  good  of  man's  body 
is  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty,  strength,  and 
pleasure :  so  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art 
of  cure ;  art  of  decoration,  which  is  called  cos- 
metic ;  art  of  activity,  which  is  called  athletic ; 
and  art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth 
*•  eruditus  luxus."  This  subject  of  roan's  body  is 
of  all  other  things  in  nature  most  susceptible  of 
remedy ;  but  then  that  remedy  is  most  susceptible 
of  error.  For  the  same  subtilty  of  the  subject 
doth  cause  large  possibility  uid  easy  failing ;  and 
therefore  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  more  exact. 

To  speak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  resume 
that  we  have  said,  ascending  a  little  higher ;  the 
aneient  opinion  that  man  was  microcosmus,  an 
abstract  or  model  of  the  world,  hath  been  fantas- 
tically strained  by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchymists, 
as  if  there  were  to  be  found  in  man's  body  certain 
correspondences  and  parallels,  which  should  have 
respect  to  all  varieties  of  things,  as  stars,  planets, 
minerals,  which  are  extant  in  the  great  world. 
But  thus  much  is  evidently  true,  that  of  all  sub- 
stances which  nature  hath  produced,  man's  body 
is  the  most  extremely  compounded :  for  we  see 
herbs  and  plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  wa- 
ter ;  beasts  for  the  most  part  by  herbs  and  fruits ; 
man  by  the  flesh  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  herbs, 
grains,  fruits,  water,  and  the  manifold  alterations, 
dressings,  and  preparations  of  these  several  bodies, 
before  they  come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment.  Add 
hereunto,  that  beasts  have  a  more  simple  order  of 
life,  and  less  change  of  affections  to  work  upon 
their  bodies:  whereas  man  in  his  mansion, sleep, 
exercise,  passions,  hath  infinite  variations :  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  body  if  man  of 
all  other  things  is  of  the  most  compounded  mass. 
The  soul  on  the  other  side  is  the  simplest  of  sub- 
stances, as  is  well  expressed : 

**  Puriimque  reliqult 
JEtheream  senfnm  atque  aural  simplicif  ifnem." 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  soul  so  placed 
enjoy  no  rest,  if  that  principle  be  true,  that «« Motus 
rerum  est  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidus  in  loco." 
But  to  the  purpose:  this  variable  composition  of 
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man^s  body  bath  made  it  at  an  instrnment  eaaj  to 
distemper;  and  therefore  the  poets  did  well  to 
ooojoia  music  and  medicine  in  Apollo :  because 
the  office  of  medicine  is  bnt  to  tune  this  carions 
harp  of  man's  body  and  to  reduce  it  to  harmony. 
So  then  the  subject  being  so  rariable,  hath  made 
the  art  by  consequence  more  conjectural ;  an  art 
being  conjectural  hath  made  so  much  the  more 
place  to  be  left  for  imposture.  For  almost  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  are  judged  by  acts  or  mas- 
terpieces, as  I  may  term  them,  and  not  by  the 
successes  and  events.  The  lawyer  is  judged  by 
the  virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by  the  issue  of 
the  cause.  The  master  of  the  ship  is  judged  by 
the  directing  his  course  aright,  and  not  by  the  for- 
tane  of  the  voyage.  But  the  physician,  and  per- 
haps the  politician,  hath  no  particular  acts  demon- 
strative of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  most  by  the 
event;  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken :  for  who 
can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  recover,  or  if  a  state 
be  preserved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or  acci- 
dent! And  therefore  many  times  the  impostor  is 
prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay,  we 
see  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  men  is  such, 
as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mountebank  or  witch 
before  a  learned  physician.  And  therefore  the 
poets  were  clear-sighted  in  discerning  this  extreme 
folly,  when  they  made  JSsculapius  and  Circe 
brother  and  sister,  both  children  of  the  sun,  as  in 
the  verses,  ^n.  vii.  77!i^. 

**  IpM  repertnrem  iM4ieiiMB  tails  et  «rtii 
PulmlM  PiMBblgeiiAm  Styglas  detruitt  ad  nadaa  :** 

And  again,  Mn,  vii.  11. 

•*INTe«  loaceecwM  abl  Solte  fllla  locoa,"  Sec 

For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
witches  and  old  women  and  impostors  have  had  a 
competition  with  physicians.  And  what  foUow- 
etht  Even  this,  that  physicians  say  to  them- 
selves, as  Solomon  expresseth  it  upon  a  higher 
occasion ;  <«  If  it  befall  to  me  as  befalleth  to  the 
fools,  why  should  I  labour  to  be  more  wise!'* 
And  therefore  I  cannot  much  blame  physicians, 
that  the  use  commonly  to  intend  some  other  art  or 
practice,  which  they  fancy  more  than  their  pro- 
fession. For  you  shall  have  of  them  antiquaries, 
poets,  humanists,  statesmen,  merchants,  divines, 
and  in  every  of  these  better  seen  than  in  their 
-profession;  and  no  doubt  upon  this  ground,  that 
-they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excellency  in  their 
art  maketh  no  difference  in  profit  or  reputation 
towards  their  fortune;  for  tlie  weakness  of  pa- 
tients, and  sweetness  of  life,  and  nature  of  hope, 
maketh  men  depend  upon  physicians  with  all 
their  defects.  But,  nevertheless,  these  things 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  are  courses  begotten 
between  a  little  occasion,  and  a  great  deal  of  sloth 
and  default;  for  if  we  will  excite  and  awake  our 
observation,  we  shall  see  in  familiar  instances 
what  a  predominant  faculty  the  subtilty  of  spirit 
>liath  over  the  variety  of  matter  of  form.    Nothing 


more  variable  than  faces 'and  eonntenanoes ;  yet 
men  can  bear  in  memory  the  infinite  distinctions 
of  them;  nay,  a  paints  with  a  few  shells  of  co- 
lours, and  the  benefit  of  his  eye,  and  habit  of  his , 
imagination,  can  imitate  them  all  that  ever  have 
been,  are,  or  may  be,  if  they  were  brought  before 
him.  Nothing  more  variable  than  voices;  yet 
men  can  likewise  discern  them  personally :  nay, 
you  shall  have  a  buffoon,  or  pantomimus,  who 
will  express  as  many  as  he  pleaseth.  Nothing 
more  variable  than  the  differing  sounds  of  words; 
yet  men  have  found  the  way  to  reduce  them  to  a 
few  simple  letters.  So  that  it  is  not  the  insuffi- 
ciency or  incapacity  of  man's  mind,  but  it  is  the 
remote  standing  or  placing  thereof,  that  breedeth 
these  mazes  and  incomprehensions:  for  as  the 
sense  afar  off  is  full  of  mistaking,  but  is  exact  at 
hand,  so  is  it  of  the  understanding;  the  remedy 
whereof  is,  not  to  quicken  or  strengthen  the  or- 
gan, but  to  go  nearer  to  the  object;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  doubt  but  if  the  physicians  will  learn 
and  use  the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of  na- 
ture, they  may  assume  as  much  as  the  poet  saith : 

"  Et  qooDlam  variant  morbi,  variablmdt  arte* ; 
MUle  mall  tpeclett  mllle  salutia  erunt.*' 

Which  that  they  should  do,  the  nobleness  of  their 
art  doth  deserve ;  well  shadowed  by  the  poets,  in 
that  they  made  ^sculapius  to  be  the  son  of  the 
sun,  the  one  being  the  fountain  of  life,  the  other 
as  the  second  stream :  but  infinitely  more  honour- 
ed by  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the 
body  of  man  the  object  of  his  miracles  as  the  soul 
was  the  object  of  his  doctrine.  For  we  read  not 
that  ever  he  vouchsafed  to  do  any  miracle  about  * 
honour  or  money,  except  that  one  for  giving  tri- 
bute to  Cesar;  but  only  about  the  preserving, 
sustaining,  and  healing  tiie  body  of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath  been,  as  we 
have  said,  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced ;  the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in 
progression.  For  I  find  much  iteration,  but  small 
addition.  It  considereth  causes  of  diseases,  with 
the  occasions  or  impulsions ;  the  diseases  them- 
selves, with  the  accidents;  and  the  cures,  with 
the  preservations.  The  deficiencies  which  I  think 
good  to  note,  being  a  few  of  many,  and  those  such 
as  are  of  a  more  open  and  manifest  nature,  I  will 
enumerate,  and  not  place. 

The  first  is  the  discontinuance  of  the  ancient 
and  serious  diligence  of  Hippocrates,  which  used 
to  set  down  a  narrative  of  the  special  cases  of  his 
patients,  and  how  they  proceeded,  and  how  they 
were  judged  by  recovery  or  death.  Therefore 
having  an  example  proper  in  the  father  of  the  art, 
I  shall  not  need  to  allege  an  example  foreign,  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to 
report  new  cases  and  decisions,  for  the  direction 
of  future  judgments.  This  continuance  of  Medi- 
cinal History  I  find  deficient;  which  I  understand 
neither  to  be  so  infinite  as  to  extend  to  every  conw 
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mon  case,  nor  so  resenred  as  to  admit  none  bnt 
wonders ;  for  many  things  are  new  in  the  manner, 
whic^h  are  not  new  in  the  kind ;  and  if  men  will 
intend  to  observe,  they  shall  find  much  worthy  to 
observe. 

In  the  inquiry  which  is  made  by  anatomy  I  find 
much  deficience :  for  they  inquire  of  the  parts,  and 
their  substances,  figures,  and  collocations;  but 
they  inquire  not  of  the  diversities  of  the  parts, 
the  secrecies  of  the  passages,  and  the  seats  or 
nestlings  of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  the  foot- 
steps and  impressions  of  diseases :  the  reason  of 
which  omission  I  suppose  to  be,  because  the  first 
inquiry  may  be  satisfied  in  the  view  of  one  or  a 
few  anatomies ;  but  the  latter,  being  comparative 
and  casual,  must  arise  from  the  view  of  many. 
And  as  to  the  diversity  of  parts,  there  i^  no  doubt 
but  the  facture  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is 
as  full  of  differences  as  the  outward,  and  in  that 
is  the  cause  continent  of  many  diseases ;  which 
not  being  observed,  they  quarrel  many  times  with 
the  humours,  which  are  not  in  fault;  the  fault 
being  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part, 
which  cannot  be  Removed  by  medicine  alterative, 
but  must  be  accommodate  and  palliate  by  diets 
and  medicines,  familiar.  As  for  the  passages  and 
pores,  it  is  true,  which  was  anciently  noted,  that 
the  more  subtile  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies, 
because  tliey  are  shut  and  latent  in  dead  bodies, 
though  tliey  be  open  and  manifest  in  live ;  which 
being  supposed,  though  the  inhumanity  of  "ana- 
tomia  vivorum"  was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved ; 
jet  in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this  observation, 
the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have 
been  relinquished  altogether,  or  referred  to  the 
casual  practices  of  surgery;  but  mii^ht  have  been 
well  diverted  upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive, 
which  notwithstinding  the  dissimilitude  of  their 
parts,  may  sufficiently  satisfy  this  inquiry.  And 
for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly  passed  over 
in  anatomies  as  purgaments ;  whereas  it  is  most 
necessary  Ut  observe,  what  cavities,  nests,  and 
recepticles  the  humours  do  find  in  the  parts,  with 
tlie  ditfering  kind  of  the  humours  so  lodged  and 
received.  And  as  for  the  footsteps  of  diseases, 
and  their  devastations  of  the  inward  parts,  im- 
posthumitions,  exulcerations,  discontinuations, 
putrefactions,  consumptions,  contractions,  exten- 
sions, convulsions,  dislocations,  obstructions,  re- 
pletions, together  with  all  preternatural  substances, 
as  stones,  carnosities,  excrescences,  worms,  and 
the  like;  they  ought  to  have  been  exactly 
observed  by  multitude  of  anatomies,  and  the  con- 
tribution of  men's  several  experiences,  and  care- 
fully set  down,  both  historically,  according  to  the 
appearances,  and  artificially,  with  a  reference  to 
the  diseases  and  symptoms  which  result  from 
them,  in  case  where  the  anatomy  is  of  a  defunct 
patient;  whereas  noW;  upon  opening  of  bodies, 
they  are  passed  over  slightly  and  in  silence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  diseases,  they  do  abandon  the 


cures  of  many,  some  as  in  their  nature  incurable, 
and  others  as  past  the  period  of  cure ;  so  that 
Sylla  and  the  triumvirs  never  proscribed  so  manj 
men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edicts ; 
whereof  numbers  do  escape  with  less  difficulty 
than  they  did  in  the  Roman  proscriptions.  There- 
fore I  will  not  doubt  to  note  as  a  deficience,  that 
they  inquire  not  the  perfect  cures  of  many  di- 
seases, or  extremities  of  diseases ;  but,  pronounc- 
ing them  incurable  do  enact  a  law  of  neglect,  and 
exempt  ignorance  from  discredit. 

Nay,  further,  I  esteem  it  the  office  of  a  physician' 
not  only  to  restore  health,  but  to  mitigate  pain^ 
and  dolours;  and  not  only  when  such  mitigation 
may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may  serve- 
to  make  a  fair  and  easy  passage :  for  it  is  no  small 
felicity  which  Augustus  Cesar  was  wont  to  wish' 
to  himself,  that  same  «*  euthanasia;"  and  which 
was  speci^ly  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pin8« . 
whose  death  was  after  the  fashion  and  semblance - 
of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  written 
of  E!picurus,  that  after  his  disease  was  judged 
desperate,  he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses 
with  a  large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine, 
whereupon  tiie  epigram  was  made,  "  Hinc  Stygias 
ebrius  hausit  aquas ;"  he  was  not  sober  enough 
to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Stygian  water.  But 
the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make  a  kind  of 
scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with  the  patient  after 
the  disease  is  deplored;  whereas,  in  my  judg^ 
ment,  they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  skill,  and  to 
give  the  attendances,  for  the  facilitating  and  as- 
suaging of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  cures  of  diseases, 
I  find  a  deficience  in  the  receipts  of  propriety, 
respecting  the  particular  cures  of  diseases:  for 
the  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  cf  tradi- 
tion and  experience  by  their  magistralities,  in 
adding,  and  taking  out,  and  changing  "quid  pro 
quo,"  in  their  receipts,  at  their  pleasures ;  com- 
manding so  over  the  medicine,  as  the  medicine 
cannot  command  over  the  diseases :  for  except  it 
be  treacle  and  mithridatum,  and  of  late  diascor- 
dium,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  themselves  to  no 
receipts  severely  and  religiously :  for  as  to  the 
confections  of  sale  which  are  in  the  shops,  they 
are  for  readiness,  and  not  for  propriety ;  for  they 
are  upon  general  intentions  of  purging,  opening, 
comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropriate  to 
particular  diseases:  and  this  is  the  cause  why 
empirics  and  old  women  are  more  happy  many 
times  in  their  cures  than  learned  physicians,  be- 
cause they  are  more  religious  in  holding  their 
medicines.  Therefore  here  is  the  deficience  which 
I  find,  that  physicians  have  not,  partly  out  of  their 
own  practice,  partly  out  of  the  constant  proba- 
tions reported  in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the ' 
traditions  of  empirics,  set  down  and  delivered 
over  certain  experimental  medicines  for  the  cure 
of  particular  diseases,  besides  their  own  conjec- 
tural and  magistral  descriptiens.    For  as  they 
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were  tlie  men  of  tbe  beet  oompoeition  in  the  state 
of  Rome,  which  either  being  consuls  inclined  to 
the  people,  or  being  tribunes  inclined  to  the  se- 
nate; so  in  the  matter  we  now  handle,  they  be 
the  best  physicians,  which  being  learned  incline 
to  the  tr^itions  of  experience,  or  being  empirics 
incline  to  the  methods  of  learning. 

In  preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find  strange, 
especially  considering  how  mineral  medicines 
have  been  extc^led,  and  that  they  are  safer  for  the 
outward  than  inward  parts,  that  no  man  hath 
nought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural 
t>aths  and  medicinable  fountains;  which  neyer- 
theless  are  professed  to  receive  their  virtues  from 
minerals :  and  not  so  only,  but  discerned  and  dis- 
^nguished  from  what  particular  mineral  they  re- 
ceive tincture,  as  sulphur,  vitriol,  steel,  or  the 
like ;  which  nature,  if  it  may  be  reduced  to  com- 
positions of  .art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be 
increased,  and  the  temper  of  them  will  be  more 
commanded. 

But  lest  I  grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is 
agreeable  either  to  my  intention  or  to  proportion, 
I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one 
deficience  more,  which  seemeth  to  pe  of  greatest 
consequence ;  which  is  that  the  prescripts  in  use 
are  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end :  for,  to 
my  understanding,  it  is  a  vain  and  flattering  opi- 
nion to  think  any  medicine  can  be  so  sovereign  or 
so  happy,  as  that  the  receipt  or  use  of  it  can  work 
uny  great  effect  upon  the  body  of  man.  It  were 
a  strange  speech,  which,  spoken,  or  spoken  oft, 
should  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice  to  which  he 
were  by  nature  subject :  it  is  order,  pursuit,  se- 
<|uenc&,  and  interchange  of  application,  which  is 
mighty  in  nature;  which,  although  it  require 
more  exact  knowledge  in  prescribing,  and  more 
precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  is  recompens- 
•ed  with  the  magnitude  of  effects.  And  although 
a  man  would  think,  by  the  daily  visitations  of  the 
physicians,  that  there  were  a  pursuance  in  the 
cure;  yet  let  a  man  look  into  their  prescripts  and 
ministrations,  and  he  shall  find  them  but  incon- 
stancies  and  every  days*  devices,  without  any 
settled  providence  or  project.  Not  that  every 
scrupulous  or  superstitious  prescript  is  effectual, 
no  more  than  every  straight  way  is  the  way  to 
heaven ;  but  the  truth  of  the  direction  must  pre- 
•cede  severity  of  observance. 

For  Cosmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts 
effeminate:  for  cleanness  of  body  was  ever  es- 
teemed to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God, 
to  society,  and  to  ourselves.  As  for  artificial  de- 
coration, it  is  well  worthy  of  the  deficiencies  which 
it  hath ;  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor 
handsome  to  use,  nor  wholesome  to  please. 

For  Athletic,  I  take  the  subject  of  it  largely, 
that  is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  ability  whereunto 
the  body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be 
of  activity,  or  of  patience ;  whereof  activity  hath 
iwo  parts,  strength  and  s¥riftness ;  and  patience 


likewise  hath  two  parts,  hardness  against  wao^ 
and  extremities,. and  indurance  of  pain  or  tor- 
ment :  whereof  we  see  the  practices  in  tumblers, 
in  savages,  and  in  those  that  suffer  punishment : 
nay,  if  there  be  any  other  faculty  which  falls  not 
within  any  of  the  former  divisions,  as  in  those 
that  dive,  that  obtain  a  strange  power  of  contain- 
ing respiration,  and  the  like,  I  refer  it  to  this 
part.  Of  these  things  the  practices  are  known, 
but  the  philosophy  that  concerneth  them  is  not 
much  inquired ;  the  rather,  I  think,  because  they 
are  supposed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  aptness 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by 
continual  custom,  which  is  soon  prescribed; 
which  though  it  be  not  true,  yet  I  forbear  to  note 
any  deficiencies:  for  the  Olympian  games  are 
down  long  since,  and  the  mediocrity  of  these 
things  is  for  use ;  as  for  the  excellency  of  them, 
it  serveth  for  the  most  part  but  for  mercenary 
ostentation. 

For  arts  of  pleasure  sensual,  the  chief  deficienoe 
in  them  is  of  laws  to  repress  them.  For  as  it 
hath  been  well  observed,  that  the  arts  which 
flourish  in  times  while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are 
military;  and  while  virtue  is  in  state,  are  liberal; 
and  while  virtue  is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary ; 
so  I  doubt  that  this  age  of  the  world  is  somewhat 
upon  the  descent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  volup- 
tuary I  couple  practices  joculary ;  for  the  deceiving 
of  the  senses  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
As  for  games  of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong 
to  civil  life  and  education.  And  thus  much  of 
that  particular  hum  .m  philosophy  which  concerns 
the  body,  which  is  but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge  which  concerns  the 
Mind,  it  hath  two  parts;  the  one  that  inquireth 
of  the  substance  or  nature  of  the  soul  or  mind, 
the  other  that  inquireth  of  the  faculties  or  func- 
tions thereof.  Unto  the  first  of  these,  the  con- 
siderations of  the  original  of  the  soul,  whether  It 
be  native  or  adventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted 
from  laws  of  matter,  and  of  the  immortality 
thereof,  and  many  other  points  do  appertain: 
which  have  been  not  more  laboriously  inquired 
than  variously  repor'ed  :  so  as  the  travail  therein 
taken  seemeth  to  have  been  rattier  in  a  maze  than 
in  a  way.  But  although  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  knowledge  may  be  more  really  and  soundly 
inquired,  even  in  nature,  than  it  hath  been ;  yet 
I  hold  that  in  the  end  it  must  be  bounded  by 
religion,  or  else  it  will  be  subject  to  deceit  and 
delusion :  for  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the 
creation  was  not  extracted  out  of  the  mass  of 
heaven  and  earth  by  the  benediction  of  a «'  pro- 
ducat,**  but  was  immediately  inspired  from  God: 
so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  by  accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth,  which  are  the  subject  of  philosophy; 
and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  soul  must  come  by  the  same  in- 
spiration that  gave  the  snbstance.    Unto  this 
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f^  orkMvMse  t0wfcn^  dw  Md  Itae  te  two 

Itave  ntker  Tapomcd  Ibrtk  fiibles  tfaaa  kiailed 
tnrthy  difiMtw  UMi  uMtastKw. 

DtTuntioB  halli  Wea  aaeteaiij  snd  itij  dhrided 
iaio  artiietal  sad  watmali  whereof  aiiiietil  is, 
wImb  the  onad  BakeCk  a  ffcdieticMi  bj  argameot, 
coariaHiag  vpoa  vfaa  Md  tokeas;  aitsnl  k, 
whea  the  «iad  haHi  a  pnaialitina  fcy  «a  latefaal 
pofwer,  withoat  tbe  iadaceaeat  of  a  nfa.  Arti- 
icial  it  of  two  sorts;  eitfaer  whea  dw  srgaiaeBt 
is  eoaplsd  widi  a  denntioa  of  caaies,  whiek  is 
jatioBsl ;  or  wkoi  it  is  oaly  groaaded  apoa  a 
coiaadoKC  of  tke  slEsct,  wkiek  is  ezperiowntal : 
wbsieof  the  Istter  lor  tks  aost  fart  is  saper^ 
stitioas;sadias  wstebcatheaoliseitatioas  apoo 
tte  ianinftion  of  sseriiees,  tke  lights  of  birds, 
tke  swanMBg  of  bees;  aad  sack  as  was  the 
Chsldeaa  astrotogj,  aad  the  Uke.  For  artificial 
dinaatioa,  the  sererd  kinds  thereof  are  distri- 
bated  aoBoagst  particalar  knowledges.  The  a»- 
troaosMT  katk  kis  piedietions,as  of  coajonetions, 
aspects,  eclipses,  and  the  like.  The  physician 
hath  his  predietioas  of  death,  of  recorery,  of  the 
aeeidents  and  issaes  of  diseases.  The  politician 
hath  his  predictions;  ** O  orbem  Tenalem,  et  eito 
peritaram,  si  emptofem  inrenerit  !**  which  stayed 
not  long  to  be  performed,  in  Sylla  first,  and  after 
in  Cesar.  So  as  these  predictions  are  now  im- 
pertinent, and  to  be  referred  orer.  Bat  the  din- 
nation  which  spriDgeth  from  the  internal  nature 
of  the  soul,  is  that  which  we  now  speak  of; 
which  bath  been  made  to  be  of  two  sorts,  primi- 
tive and  by  infiaxion.  PrimitiTe  is  groanded 
npoB  the  soppositioo,  that  the  mind,  when  it  is 
withdrawn  and  collected  into  itself,  and  not  dif- 
fused into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath  some 
extent  and  latitude  of  prenotion ;  which  therefote 
appeareth  most  in  sleep,  in  ecstasies,  and  near 
death,  and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehensions ; 
and  is  induced  and  furthered  by  those  abstinences 
and  obserrances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 
consist  in  itself:  by  influxion,  is  grounded  upon 
the  conceit  that  the  mind,  as  a  mirror  or  glass, 
should  take  illumination,  from  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  and  spirits ;  unto  which  the  same  regimen 
doth  likewise  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the 
mind  within  itself,  is  the  state  which  is  most 
SQficeptible  of  divine  influxions ;  save  that  it  is 
accompanied  in  this  case  with  *a  fervency  and 
elevation,  which  the  ancients  noted  by  fury,  and 
not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Fascination  is  the  power  and  act  of  imagina- 
tion, intensive  upon  other  bodies  than  the  body 
of  the  imaginant :  for  of  that  we  spake  in  the 
proper  place :  wherein  the  school  of  Paracelsus, 
and  t'le  disciples  of  pretended  natural  magic  have 
been  so  intemperate,  as  they  have  exalted  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  be  much  one  with 
the  power  of  miracle-working  faith ;  others,  that 
draw  nearer  to  probability,  calling  to  their  view 


fortify  tlw  iaagiaMioa:  finr  if 
fortified  have  power,  tea  it  is  i 
how  to  fortify  aad  exA  it. 
cnwkedly  aad  daagcroasly  a  ] 
part  of  eereaManl  ancic  *  For  it 
tended  that  ceiei 
do  work,  not  by  any  tacit  or  i 
with  evil  spirits,  hot  serve  only  toi 
imagiaatioa  of  him  tetnselhit; 
saidby  tiie  Roman  dmrdi  to  fix  the  4 
and  raise  the  devodoBS  of  diCB  that  praybelbce 
Bat  for  mine  own  Jadgpcal,  if  it  he  a^ 
that  inngination  halh  penser,  aad  that 
eereaonies  fortify  imaginatioa,  sad  tet  tliey  he 
ased  sincerdy  aad  intentioaaUyfiv  that  pvrpoee; 
yet  I  shoold  hold  diem  onlaafal,  as  sppoang  to 
that  first  edict  which  God  gave  ante  man,  •^Im 
sodoie  vultus  comedes  panea  taom.**  For  tey 
propound  those  noble  ^Rects,  which  God  halh  set 
forlli  unto  man  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  Uboar, 
to  be  attained  by  a  liew  easy  and  dothfol  dbaer- 
vances.  Deficiendes  in  these  knowledges  I  will 
report  none,  other  than  the  general  deficience,. 
that  it  is  not  known  how  mneh  of  them  is  vetiTf, 
and  how  moch  vanity. 

The  knowledge  whidi  respecteth  the  fiKolties 
of  the  mind  of  man  is  of  two  kinds :  die  one  re- 
specting his  understanding  and  reason,  and  the 
other  his  will,  appetite,  and  affection  ;  whereof 
the  former  produceth  direction  or  decree,  the  latter 
action  or  execution.  It  is  troe  thst  the  imaginap 
tion  is  an  agent  or  •«  nuncius,'^  in  both  provinces, 
both  the  judicial  and  ministerial.  For  sense 
sendeth  over  to  the  imagination  before  reason 
have  judged  ;  and  reason  sendeth  over  to  imagi- 
nation before  the  decree  can  be  acted  ;  for  imagi- 
nation ever  precedeth  voluntary  motion.  Saving 
that  this  Janus  of  imagination  hath  difiering  faces  ; 
for  the  (ace  towards  reason  hath  the  print  of  truth 
but  the  face  towards  action  hath  the  print  of  good  ^ 
which  nevertheless  are  faces, 

**  Qoales  decet  rwn  aoronim." 
Neither  is  the  imigination  simply  and  only  a 
messenger ;  but  is  invested  with,  or  at  least 
usurpcth  no  small  authority  in  itself,  besides  the 
duty  of  the  message.  For  it  was  well  said  by 
Aristotle,  "That  the  mind  hath  over  the  body 
that  commandment,  which  the  lord  hath  over  a 
bondman ;  but  that  reason  hath  over  the  imagina- 
tion that  commandment  which  a  magistrate  hath 
over  a  free  citizen ;"  who  may  come  also  to  ruU 
in  his  torn.    For  we  see  that,  in  matters  of  faith 
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and  religion,  we  raise  oar  imagination  abore  oar 
reason ;  which  is  the  canse  why  religion  sought 
ever  access  to  the  mind  by  similitudes,  types, 
parables,  visions,  dreams.  And  again,  in  all 
persuasions  that  are  wrought  by  eloquence,  and 
other  impressions  of  like  nature,  which  do  paint 
and  diagraise  the  true  appearance  of  things,  the 
chief  recommendation  unto  reason  is  from  the  im- 
a^rinatton.  Nevertheless,  because  I  find  not  any 
science  that  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the 
imagination,  I  see  no  cause  to  alter  the  former  di- 
vision. For  as  for  poesy,  it  is  rather  a  pleasure 
or  play  of  the  imagination,  than  a  woric  or  duty 
thereof.  And  if  it  be  a  worlc,  we  speak  not  now 
of  such  parts  of  learning  as  the  imagination  pro- 
duceth,  but  of  such  sciences  as  handle  and  con- 
sider of  the  imagination ;  no  more  than  we  shall 
speak  now  of  such  knowledges  as  reason  pro- 
duceth,  for  that  exfendeth  to  all  philosophy,  but 
of  such  knowledges  as  do  handle  and  inquire  of 
the  faculty  of  reason  :  so  as  poesy  had  its  true 
place.  As  for  the  power  of  the  imagination  in 
nature,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  same,  we 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  doctrine  *'  De  anima,'* 
whereunto  it  most  fitly  belongeth.  And  lastly, 
for  imaginative  orinsinuative  reason,  which  is  the 
subject  of  rhetoric,  we  think  it  best  to  refer  it  to 
the  arts  of  reason.  So  therefore  we  content  our- 
selves with  the  former  division,  that  Human  Phi- 
losophy, which  respecteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  two  parts,  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philosophy  which  is  ra- 
tional is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the  most  wits,  the 
least  delightful,  and  seemeth  but  a  net  of  subtilty 
and  spinosity.  For  as  it  was  truly  said,  that 
knowledge  is  '*  pabulum  animi  ;'*  so  in  the  nature 
of  men*8  appetite  to  this  food,  most  men  are  of 
the  taste  and  stomach  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
that  would  fain  have  returned  ••  ad  ollas  camium," 
and  were  weary  of  manna ;  which,  though  it  were 
celestial  seemed  less  nutritive  and  comfortable. 
80  generally  men  taste  Well  knowledges  that  are 
drenched  in  flesh  and  blood,  civil  history,  morality, 
policy,  about  the  which  men's  affections,  praises, 
fortunes,  do  turn  and  are  conversant:  but  this 
same  «« lumen  siccum^'doth  pnrchand  offend  most 
men^s  watery  and  s^ft  natures.  But,  to  speak 
truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth,  rational 
knowledges  are  the  keys  of  all  other  arts  ;  for  as 
Arisloile  saiih  aptly  and  elegantly,  "That  the 
hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
mind  is  the  form  of  forms:"  so  these  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  art  of  arts :  neither  do  they  only 
dirort,  but  likewise  confirm  and  strengthen ;  even 
as  the  habit  of  shootinjj  doth  not  only  enable  to 
Fhoot  a  nearer  shoot,  but  also  to  draw  a  stronger 
bow. 

The  arts  intellectual  are  four  in  number;  divid- 
ed aecorrlinQr  to  the  ends  whereunto  they  are  re- 
ferral :  for  mnn's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is 
sought  or  propounded  ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is 


invented ;  or  to  retain  that  which  Is  judged ;  or 
to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the 
arts  must  be  four ;  art  of  inquiry  or  invention ;  art 
of  examination  or  judgment ;  art  of  custody  or 
memory ;  and  art  of  elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing ;  ih« 
one,  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  other,  of  speech 
and  arguments.  The  former  of  these  I  do  repot  t 
deficient;  which  seemeth  to  me  to  be  such  a  de 
ficience  as  if.  In  the  making  of  an  inventory  touch- 
ing the  estate  of  a  defunct,  it  should  be  set  down* 
that  there  is  no  ready  money.  For  as  money  will 
fetch  all  other  commodities,  so  this  knowledge  ig 
that  which  should  purchase  all  the  rest.  And 
like  as  the  West  Indies  had  never  been  discover- 
ed, if  the  qse  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  not  been 
first  discovered,  though  the  one  be  vast  regions^ 
and  the  other  a  small  motion ;  so  It  cannot  be 
found  strange  if  sciences  be  no  farther  discovered, 
if  the  art  itself  of  invention  and  discovery  hatfc 
been  passed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting,  to  my 
judgment  standeth  plainly  confessed;  for  first, 
logic  doth  not  pretend  to  invent  sciences,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  passeth  it  over  with  a 
"cuique  in  sua  arte  credendum."  ^d  Celsns 
acknowledgeth  it  gravely,  speaking  of  the  em- 
pirical and  dogmatical  sects  of  physicians,  "That 
medicines  and  cures  were  first  found  out,  and 
then  af\er  the  reasons  and  causes  were  discoursed ; 
and  not  the  causes  first  found  out,  and  by  light 
from  them  the  medicines  and  cures  discovered." 
And  Plato,  in  his  The«tetus,  noteth  well,  "That 
particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities 
give  no  sufficient  direction ;  and  that  the  pith  of 
all  sciences,  which  maketh  the  artsman  differ 
from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propositions, 
which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are  taken 
from  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore 
we  see,  that  they  which  discourse  of  the  inven- 
tions and  originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to 
chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  serpents,  than  to  men. 

**  Dtetamniiin  genetrix  Cretca  carpit  ab  Idn, 
Pub«'ribiit  caulein  foUb,  et  finre  rnmanlein 
Purpareo :  nnn  ilia  ferls  Incofniia  rapria 
Gnuuina,  cvm  targo  vdacrea  lictere  ngHtc." 

So  that  It  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity 
being  to  consecrate  inventors,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  so  few  human  idols  in  their  temples,  but  al 
most  all  brute. 

**  Omnirenninque  Deum  monttra,  et  latratnr  Anubis, 
Contra  Neptunuin,et  Veiierein,contraque  Mlnenram,**  Itc. 

And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians, 
and  ascribe  the  first  inventions  to  men ;  yet  you 
will  rather  believe  that  Prometheus  first  struck 
the  flints,  and  marvelled  at  the  spark,  than  that 
when  he  first  struck  the  flinte  he  expected  tho 
Spark:  and  therefore  we  See  the  West  Indian 
Prometheushad  no  intelligence  with  Uie  European, 
because  of  the  rareness  with  them  of  flint,  thai 
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-gare  the  first  oocanon.  So  as  it  should  seem, 
that  hitherto  mea  are  rather  beholden  to  a  wild 
goat  for  surgery,  or  to  a  nightingale  for  music,  or 
to  the  ibis  for  some  part  of  pbysic,  or  to  the  pot 
lid  that  flew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally  to 
chance,  or  any  thing  else,  than  to  logic,  for  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  Neither  is  the 
form  of  invention  which  Virgil  describeth  much 
•other: 

^  Ut  Tarias  uaos  mediUndo  extunderet  utaa 

Paulatiin.** 

Tor  if  you  observe  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other 
method  than  that  which  brute  beasts  are  capable 
^  of,  and  do  put  in  use ;  which  is  a  perpetual  in- 
tendiag  or  practising  some  one  thing,  urged  and 
imposed  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  conservation 
of  being :  for  so  Cicero  saith  very  truly,  *'  Usus 
uni  rei  deditus,  et  naturam  et  artem  sepe  vinciL'* 
And  therefore  if  it  be  said  of  men, 

'*  Labor  omnia  vfncit 
Improbus,  et  darb  urgent  in  rebiu  egettas  ;*' 

it  is  likewise  said  of  beasts,  **  Quis  psittaco  do- 
cuit  suum  x««P«  V  Who  taught  the  raven  in  a 
drought  to  throw  pebbles  into  a  hollow  tree,  where 
she  espied  water,  that  the  water  might  rise  so  as 
she  might  come  to  iti  Who  taught  the  bee  to 
sail  throagh  such  a  vast  sea  of  air,  and  to  find  the 
A'ay  from  a  field  in  flower,  a  great  way  off,  to  her 
hivel  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain 
of  corn  that  she  burieth  in  her  hill,  lest  it  should 
take  root  and  grow  1  Add  then  the  word  "  extun- 
dere,"  which  importeth  the  extreme  difficulty, 
and  the  word  *»  paulalim,"  which  importeth  the 
extreme  slowness,  and  we  are  where  we  were, 
even  amongst  the  iETyptians'  gods ;  there  being 
little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  nothing  to 
the  duty  of  art,  for  mitter  of  invention. 

Secondly,  the  induction  which  the  logicians 
speak  of,  and  which  seemeth  familiar  with  Plato, 
(whereby  the  principles  of  sciences  may  be  pre- 
tended to  be  invented,  and  so  the  middle  propo- 
sitions by  derivation  from  the  principles ;)  their 
form  of  induction,  I  say,  is  utterly  vicious  and  in- 
competent: wherein  their  error  is  the  fouler, 
beciuse  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfect  and  exalt 
nature;  but  they  contrariwise  have  wronged, 
abused,  and  traduced  nature.  For  he  that  shall 
attentively  obserre  how  the  mind  doth  gather  this 
excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which 
the  poet  speiketh  of,  ««Aerei  meliis  c«lestia 
dona,"  distilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  particu- 
lars natural  ani  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field  and  garden,  s^iall  find  that  the  mind  of  her- 
self by  nature  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction 
much  better  than  they  describe  it.  For  to  con- 
clude upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  without 
instance  contradictory,  is  no  conclusion,  but  a 
4:onjecture ;  tbr  who  can  assure^  in  many  subjects 
upon  those  particulars  which  appear  of  a  side, 
that  there  are  not  other  on  the  contrary  side  which 
appear  not  I    As  if  Samuel  should  have  rested 


upon  those  SOBS  of  Jesse  which  were  brought 
before  him,  and  failed  of  David,  which  was  in 
the  field.  And  this  form,  to  say  truth,  is  so 
gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for  wits  so 
subtile  as  have  managed  these  things  to  have 
offered  it  to  the  world,  but  that  they  hasted  to 
their  theories  and  dogmaticals,  and  were  imperi- 
ous and  scornful  toward  particulars ;  which  their 
manner  was  to  use  but  as  '*  lictores  and  vialores,*' 
for  sergeants  and  whifflers,  «« ad  summovendam 
turbam,"  to  make  way  and  make  room  for  their 
opinions,  rather  than  in  their  true  use  and  service. 
Certainly  it  is  a  tiling  may  touch  a  man  with  a 
religious  wonder,  to  see  how  the  footsteps  of  se- 
ducement  are  the  very  same  in  divine  and  human 
truth:  for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  endure 
to  become  as  a  child ;  so  in  human,  they  reputed 
the  attending  the  inductions  whereof  we  speak, 
as  if  it  were  a  S3Cond  infancy  or  childhood. 

Thirdly,  allow  some  principles  or  axioms  were 
rightly  induced,  yet  nevertheless  certain  it  is  that 
middle  propositions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them 
in  subject  of  nature  by  syllogism,  that  is,  by  touch 
and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  sciences  popular,  as  mo- 
ralities, laws,  and  the  like,  yea  and  divinity,  (be- 
cause it  pleaseth  God  to  apply  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  the  simplest,)  that  form  may  hare 
use ;  and  in  natural  philosophy  likewise,  by  way 
of  argu  nent  or  satisfactory  reason,  *•  Qu»  assen- 
sum  parit,  operis  effceta  est:"  but  the  subtil ty  of 
nature  and  operations  will  not  be  enchained  in 
those  bonds :  for  arguments  consist  of  proposi- 
tions, and  propositions  of  words ;  and  words  are 
but  the  current  tokens  or  marks  of  popular  notions 
of  things :  which  notions,  if  tbey  be  grossly  and 
variably  collected  out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the 
laborious  examination  either  of  consequences  of 
arguments,  or  ^f  the  truth  of  propositions,  that  can 
ever  correct  that  error,  being,  as  the  physicians 
speak,  in  the  first  digestion:  and  therefore  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  so  many  excellent  philo- 
sophers became  sceptics  and  academics,  and  de- 
nied any  certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehend 
sion;  and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of 
man  extendeth  only  to  appearances  and  probabili- 
ties. It  is  true  that  in  Socrates  it  was  supposed 
to  be  but  a  form  of  irony,  '^  Scientiam  dissimu- 
lando  simulavit:"  for  he  used  to  disable  his 
knowledge,  to  the  end  to  enhance  his  knowledge; 
like  the  humour  of  Tiberius  in  his  beginnings, 
that  would  reign,  but  would  not  acknowledge  so 
much:  andinthelater  Academy,  which  Cicero emr 
braced,  this  opinion  also  of '« acatalepsia,"  I  doubt, 
was  not  held  sincerely :  for  that  all  those  which 
excelled  in  "copia"  of  speech  seem  to  have 
chosen  that  sect,  as  that  which  was  fittest  to  give 
glory  to  their  eloquence  and  variable  discourses; 
being  rather  like  progresses  of  pleasure,  than 
journeys  to  an  end.  But  assuredly  many  scat- 
I  tared  in  both  Academies  did  hold  it  in  subtilty 
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'and  integrity:  but  here  was  tkeb  chief  enor; 
they  efaarged  the  deceit  upon  the  senses ;  which 
in  my  jadgment,  notwithstanding  all  their  cayilla- 
tions,  are  very  safficient  to  certify  and  report 
troth,  though  not  always  immediately,  yet  by 
comparison,  by  help  of  instrament,  and  by  pro- 
ducing and  urging  such  things  as  are  too  subtile 
for  the  sense  to  some  effect  comprehensible  by 
the  sense,  and  other  like  assistance.  But  they 
ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  upon  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  and  concluding  upon  the  reports 
of  the  senses.  This  I  speak,  not  to  disable  the 
mind  of  man,  but  to  stir  it  up  to  seek  help :  for  no 
man,  be  he  never  so  cunning  or  practised,  can 
make  a  straight  line  or  perfect  circle  by  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  help 
of  a  ruler  or  compass. 

This  part  of  the  invention,  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me 
leave,  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digested  it 
into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one  I  term  «« Expe- 
rientia  Literata,"  and  the  other  «« Interpretatio 
Nature  :**  the  former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudi- 
ment of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too 
long,  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  promise. 

The  invention  of  speech  or  argument  is  not 
pioperly  an  invention :  for  to  invent  is  to  discover 
that  we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  resiimmon 
that  which  we  already  know :  and  the  use  of  this 
invention  is  no  other  but,  out  of  the  knowledge 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  possessed,  to  draw 
forth  or  call  before  us  that  which  may  be  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  which  we  take  into  our  con- 
sideration. So  as,  to  speak  truly,  it  is  no  inven- 
tion, but  a  remembrance  or  suggestion,  widi  an 
application;  which  is  the  cause  why  the  schools 
do  place  it  after  judgment,  as  subsequent  and  not 
precedent.  Nevertheless,  because  we  do  account 
it  a  chase,  as  well  of  deer  in  an  enclosed  park  as 
in  a  forest  at  large,  and  that  it  hath  already  ob- 
tained the  name,  let  it  be  called  invention :  so  as 
it  be  perceived  and  discerned,  that  the  scope  and 
end  of  this  invention  is  readiness  and  present  use 
of  our  knowledge,  and  not  addition  or  amplifica- 
tion thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  use  of  knowledge  there 
are  two  courses.  Preparation  and  Suggestion, 
The  former  of  these  seemeth  scarcely  a  part  of 
knowledge,  consisting  rather  of  diligence  than 
of  any  artificial  erudition.  And  herein  Aristotle 
wittUy,  but  hurtfnlly,  doth  deride  the  sophists 
near  his  time,  saying,  «*  they  did  as  if  one  that 
professed  the  art  of  shoemaking  should  not 
teach  how  to  make  a  shoe,  but  only  exhibit,  in  a 
readiness  a  number  of  shoes  of  all  fashions  and 
sizes."  But  yet  a  man  might  reply,  that  if  a 
shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  in  his  shop,  but 
only  work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  should  be  weakly 
customed.  But  our  Saviour,  speaking  of  divine 
(knowledge,  saith,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
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like  a  good  householder,  thsd  bringeth  f<»rth  both 
new  and  old  store;  and  we  see  the  anoienl 
writers  of  rhetoric  do  give  it  in  precept,  that 
pleaders  should  have  the  places,  whereof  they 
have  most  continual  use,  ready  handled  in  all  the 
variety  that  may  be;  as  that,  to  speak  for  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  equity, 
and  contrary ;  and  to  speak  for  presumptions  and 
inferences  against  testimony,  and  contrary.  And 
Cicero  himself,  being  broken  unto  it  by  great 
experience,  delivereth  it  plainly,  that  whatsoefer 
a  man  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of,  if  he  will 
take  the  pains,  he  may  have  it  in  effect  premedi- 
tate and  handled  <«  in  thesi ;"  so  that  when  he 
Cometh  to  a  particular,  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  add  names,  and  times,  and  places,  and  such 
other  circumstances  of  individuals.  We  see  like- 
wise the  exact  diligence  of  Demosthenes ;  who, 
in  regard  of  the  great  force  that  the  entrance  and 
access  into  causes  hath  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, had  ready  framed  a  number  of  prefaces  for 
orations  and  speeches.  All  which  authorities  and 
precedents  may  overweigh  Aristotle^s  opinion, 
that  would  have  us  change  a  rich  wardrobe  for  a 
pair  of  shears. 

But  the  natare  of  the  collection  of  this  provi- 
sion or  preparatory  store,  thougrh  it  be  common 
both  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an 
entry  of  it  here,  where  it  came  first  to  be  spoken 
of,  I  think  fit  to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of 
it  to  rhttoric. 

The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  sug- 
gestion, doth  assign  and  direct  us  to  certain 
marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to 
return  and  produce  such  knowledge  as  it  hath 
formerly  collected,  to  the  end  we  may  make  use 
thereof.  Neither  is  this  use,  truly  taken,  only  to 
furnish  argument  to  dispute  probid>ly  with  others, 
but  likewise  to  minister  unto  our  judgment  to 
conclude  aright  within  ourselves.  Neither  may 
these  places  serve  only  to  prompt  our  invention, 
but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of 
wise  interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge.  For  as 
Plato  saith, «« Whosoever  seeketh,  knoweth  that 
which  he  seeketh  for  in  a  general  notion;  else 
how  shall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  itt'* 
And  therefore  the  larger  your  anticipation  is,  the 
more  direct  and  compendious  is  your  search.  But 
the  same  places  which  will  help  us  what  to  pro- 
duce of  that  which  we  know  already,  will  also 
help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before  us, 
what  questions  to  ask ;  or,  if  we  have  books  and 
authors  to  instruct  us,  what  points  to  search  and 
revolve :  so  as  I  cannot  report  that  this  part  of  in- 
vention, which  is  that  which  the  schools  call  to- 
pics, is  deficient. 

Nevertheless  topics  are  of  two  sorts,  general  and 
special.  The  general  we  have  spoken  to;  but 
the  particular  hath  been  touched  by  some,  but  re- 
jected generally  as  inartificial  and  variable.  But 
leaving  the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much 
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in  the  tehoob,  which  is,  to  be  yainly  subtle  in  a 
few  things  which  are  within  their  command,  i^d 
to  reject  the  rest;  I  do  receiye  particular  topics, 
(that  is,  places  or  diiections  of  ihyention  and  in- 
quiry in  eyery  particular  knowledge,^  as  things 
of  great  use,  being  mixtures  of  logic  with  the 
matter  of  sciences;  for  in  these  it  holdeth, «« Ars 
inyenieadi  adoleecit  cum  inyentis;**  for  as  in 
going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain  that  part  of 
the  way  which  is  passed;  but  we  gain  the  better 
sight  of  that  part  of  the  way  which  remaineth : 
so  eyery  degree  of  proceeding  in  a  science  giyeth 
a  light  to  that  which  followeth ;  which  light  if  we 
strongmen,  by  drawing  it  forth  into  questions  or 
places  of  inquiry  ,we  do  greatly  adyance  our  pursuit. 

Now  we  pass  unto  the  arts  of  Judgment,  which 
handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and  demonstrations ; 
which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  with  in- 
yention ;  f<»  in  all  inductions,  whether  in  good  or 
yicious  form,  the  same  action  of  the  mind  which 
inyenteth,  judgeth ;  all  one  as  in  the  sense ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  in  proof  by  sy  llogbm ;  for  the  proof 
being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  inyention 
of  the  mean  is  one  thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
consequence  is  another;  the  one  exciting  only, 
the  other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and 
exact  form  of  judgment,  we  refer  ourselyee  to 
that  which  we  haye  spoken  of  <«  Interpretation  of 
nature.*' 

Fot  the  other  judgment  by  syllogism,  as  it  b 
a  thing  most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  so  it 
hath  been  yehemently  and  excellently  laboured; 
for  the  nature  of  man  doth  extremely  coyet  to  haye 
somewhat  in  his  understanding  fixed  and  immo- 
yable,  and  as  a  rest  and  support  of  the  mind.  And 
therefore  as  Aristotle  endeayoureth  to  proye,  that 
in  all  motion  there  is  some  point  quiescent;  and 
as  he  elegantly  expoundeth  the  ancient  fable  of 
Atlas,  that  stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heayen 
from  falling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree 
of  heayen,  whereupon  the  conyersion  is  accom- 
plished :  so  assuredly  men  haye  a  desire  to  haye 
an  Atlas  or  axle-tree  within,  to  keep  them  firom 
fluctuation,  which  is  like  to  a  perpetual  peril  of 
falling;  therefore  men  did  hasten  to  set  down 
some  principles  about  which  the  yariety  of  their 
disputations  might  turn. 

So  then  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction 
of  propositions  to  principles  in  a  middle  term :  the 
principles  to  be  agreed  by  all  and  exempted  from 
argrument;  the  middle  term  to  be  elected  at  the 
liberty  of  eyery  man's  inyention;  the  reduction  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  inyerted ;  the  one 
when  the  proposition  is  reduced  to  the  principle, 
which  they  term  a  probation  ostensiye;  the  other, 
when  the  contradictory  of  the  proposition  is  re- 
duced to  the  contradictory  of  the  principle,  which 
is  that  which  they  call  "  per  incommodum,"  or 
pressing  an  absurdity;  the  number  of  middle 
terms  to  be  as  the  proposition  standeth  degrees 
more  or  less  remoyed  from  the  principle. 


But  this  art  hath  two  seyeral  methods  of  doe» 
trine,  the  one  by  way  of  direction,  the  other  by 
way  of  caution ;  the  former  frameth  and  setteth 
down  a  true  form  of  consequence,  by  the  yariations 
and  deflections  from  which  enors  and  inconse- 
quences may  be  exactly  judged ;  toward  the  com- 
position and  structure  of  which  form,  it  is  incident 
to  handle  the  parts  Uiereof,  which  are  propositions, 
and  the  parts  of  propositions,  which  are  simple 
words:  and  this  is  that  part  of  logic  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  analytics. 

The  second  method  of  doctrine  was  introduced 
for  expedite  use  and  assurance  sake ;  discoyering 
the  more  subtile  forms  of  sophisms  and  illaquea- 
tions  with  their  redargutions,  which  is  that  which 
is  termed  Blenches.  For  although  in  the  more 
gross  sorts  of  fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Seneca 
maketh  the  comparison  well,  as  in  juggling  feats,, 
which  though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done, 
yet  we  know  well  it  is  not  as  it  seemeth  to  be  v 
yet  the  more  subtle  sort  of  them  doth  not  only  put 
a  man  beside  his  answer,  but  doth  many  times 
abuse  his  judgment. 

This  part  concerning  Blenches  is  excellently 
handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept,  but  more  excel- 
lently by  Plato  in  example,  not  only  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  sophists,  but  eyen  in  Socrates  himself; 
who  professing  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirnt 
that  which  was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exactly 
expressed  all  the  forms  of  objection,  fallacy,  and 
redargution.  And  although  we  haye  said  that 
the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  redargution,  yet  it 
b  manifest  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  use  b  for 
caption  and  contradiction,  which  passeth  for  a  great 
faculty,  and  no  doubt  b  of  yery  great  adyantage: 
thougrh  the  diffisrence  be  good  which  was  made 
between  orators  and  sophbters,  that  the  one  b  as 
the  greyhound,  which  bath  his  adyantage  in  the 
race,  and  the  other  as  the  hare,  which  hath  her 
adyantage  in  the  tum^  so  as  it  b  the  adyantage 
of  the  weaker  creature. 

But  yet  further,  this  doctrine  of  clenches  hath 
a  more  ample  btitude  and  extent  than  is  per- 
coiyed;  namely,  unto  diyers  parts  of  knowledge; 
whereof  some  are  laboured  and  others  omitted. 
For  first,  I  conceiye,  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
somewhat  strange,  that  that  part  which  is  yariably 
referred  sometimes  to  logic,  sometimes  to  meta- 
physics, touching  the  common  adjuncts  of  es- 
sences, is  but  an  clench ;  for  the  great  sophism 
of  all  sophisms  being  equiyocation  or  ambiguity 
of  words  and  phrase,  (especially  of  such  words 
as  are  most  general,  ana  intenrene,  in  eyery  inqui- 
ry,) it  seemeth  to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitful 
use,  leaying  yain  subtil  ties  and  speculations,  of 
the  inquiry  of  majority,  minority,  priority,  poste- 
riority, identity,  diversity,  possibility,  act,  totality, 
parts,  existence,  privation,  and  the  like,  are  but 
wise  cautions  against  ambiguities  of  speech. 
So  again  the  distribution  of  thinprs  into  certain 
tribes,  which  we  call  categories  or  predicaments 
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are  Irat  cantioDB  against  the  eonfhrion  of  dafini- 
tkna  and  diTiaions. 

Secondly,  there  ia  a  aedaeement  that  worketh 
by  the  strength  of  the  impression,  and  not  by  the 
snbtilty  of  the  illaqneation ;  not  ao  much  per- 
plexing the  reaaon,  aa  oTerruling  it  by  power  of 
the  imagination.  Bat  this  part  I  think  more  pro- 
per to  handle  when  I  shall  apeak  of  rhetoric. 

But  lastly,  there  ia  yet  a  much  more  important 
and  profoond  kind  of  Mlacies  in  the  mind  of  man, 
which  I  find  notobsenred  or  inquired  at  all,  and 
think  good  to  place  here,  as  that  which  of  all  othera 
appertaineth  moat  to  rectify  judgment :  the  force 
whereof  is  such,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  or  snare  the 
underatanding  in  aome  particular,  but  doth  more 
generally  and  inwardly  infect  and  corrupt  the 
state  thereof.  For  the  mind  of  man  ia  far  from  the 
nature  of  a  clear  and  equal  glass,  wherein  the 
beams  of  things  should  reflect  according  to  their 
true  incidence ;  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  enchanted 
glass,  full  of  superstition  and  imposture,  if  it  be 
not  delivered  and  reduced.  For  this  purpose,  let 
us  consider  the  false  appearances  that  are  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  be- 
holding them  in  an  example  or  two ;  as  first,  in 
that  instance  which  is  the  root  of  all  superstition, 
namely,  That  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  all  men 
it  is  consonant  for  the  affirmatiye  or  active  to  af- 
fect more  than  the  negative  or  privative :  so  that  a 
few  times  hitting  or  presence  Countervails  ofl- 
times  failing  or  absence;  as  was  well  answered 
by  Diagoras  to  him  that  showed  htm  in  Nep- 
tune's temple  the  great  number  of  pictures  of  such 
as  had  escaped  shipwreck  and  had  paid  their 
vows  to  Neptune,  saying,  "  Advise  now,  you  that 
think  it  folly  to  Invocate  Neptune  in  tempest  :'* 
"Yea,  but,"  saith  Diagoras,  "where  are  they 
painted  that  are  drowned  V  Let  us  behold  it  in 
another  instance,  namely,  That  the  spirit  of  man, 
being  of  an  equal  and  uniform  substance,  doth 
usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater 
equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth.  Hence 
it  Cometh,  that  the  mathematicians  cannot  satisfy 
themselves,  except  they  reduce  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  to  perfect  circles,  rejecting 
spiral  lines,  and  labouring  to  be  discharged  of 
eccentrics.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  whereas  tliere 
are  many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were  "  monodica, 
sui  juris ;"  yet  the  cogitations  of  man  do  feign 
unto  them  relatives,  parallels,  and  conjugates, 
whereas  no  such  thing  is ;  as  they  have  feigned 
an  element  of  fire,  to  keep  square  with  earth, 
water,  and  air,  and  the  like :  nay,  it  is  not  credi- 
ble, till  it  be  opened,  what  a  number  of  fictions 
and  fancies  the  similitude  of  human  actions  and 
arts,  together  with  the  making  of  man  "  communis 
mensura,"  have  brought  into  Natural  Philosophy ; 
not  much  better  than  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  gross  and  solitary 
monks,  and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  answerable 
to  the  same  in  heathenism,  who  supposed  the  gods 


to  be  of  human  shape.  And  therefore  Velleins 
the  Epicurean  needed  not  to  have  asked,  why 
God  should  have  adorned  the  heavens  with  stars, 
as  if  he  had  been  an  ^dilis,  one  that  should  have 
set  forth  some  magnificent  shows  or  plays.  For 
if  that  great  Work-master  had  been  of  a  human 
diaposition,  he  would  have  cast  the  stars  into 
some  pleasant  and  beautiful  works  and  ordera, 
like  the  frets  in  the  roofs  of  houses ;  whoreas  one 
can  scarce  find  a  posture  in  square,  or  triangle,  or 
straight  line,  amongst  such  an  infinite  number; 
so  differing  a  harmony  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  nature. 

Let  us  consider,  again,  the  false  appearances 
imposed  upon  us  by  every  man's  f'Vn  individual 
nature  and  custom,  in  that  feigned  s  jpposition 
that  Plato  maketh  of  the  cave :  for  certainly  if  a 
child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the 
earth,  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  suddenly 
abroad,  he  would  have  strange  and  absurd  imagi- 
nations. So  in  like  manner,  although  our  per^ 
sons  live  in  the  view  of  heaven,  yet  our  spirits 
are  included  in  the  caves  of  our  own  complexions 
and  customs,  which  minister  unto  us  infinite 
errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to 
examination.  But  hereof  we  have  given  many 
examples  in  one  of  the  errors  or  peccant  humours, 
which  we  ran  briefly  over  in  our  first  book. 

And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  false  appear- 
ances that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which 
are  framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit 
and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  sort;  and  although 
we  Hhink  we  govern  our  words,  and  prescribe  it 
well,  "Loquendum  ut  vulgus,  sentiendum  ut 
saplentes;"  yet  certain  it  is  that  words,  as  a 
Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and 
pervert  the  judgment ;  so  as  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary, in  all  controversies  and  disputations,  to 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  the  mathematicians,  in 
setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions 
of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know 
how  we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether 
they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  te 
pass,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  sure  to  end 
there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is, 
in  questions  and  differences  about  words.  To 
conclude,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  divorce  ourselves  from  these  fallap 
cies  and  false  appearances,  because  they  are  in- 
separable from  our  nature  and  condition  of  life; 
so  yet  nevertheless  the  caution  of  them,  (for  all 
clenches,  as  was  said,  are  but  cautions,)  doth 
extremely  import  the  true  conduct  of  human 
judgment.  The  particular  clenches  or  cautiona 
against  these  three  false  appearances,  I  find  alto- 
gether deficient. 

There  remaineth  one  part  of  judgment  of  great 
excellency,  which  to  mine  understanding  is  so 
slightly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  also  defi- 
cient; which  is  the  application  of  the  differing 
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InndB  of  pioofr  to  the  dkEtenmg  kinds  of  sobjeets ; 
for  there  bttng  but  four  lands  oi  demoastntions, 
tfattt  is,  by  the  immediate  consent  of  the  mind  or 
sense,  by  induction,  by  sophism,  and  by  congm- 
ity,  (which  is  that  which  Aristotle  called  de- 
mooetration  in  orb  or  circle,  and  not  «<a  noti- 
oribtts  ;**)  every  of  these  hath  certain  subjects  in 
the  matter  of  sciences,  in  which  respectively 
they  hare  chiefest  use ;  and  certain  others,  from 
which  respectively  they  ought  to  be  excluded : 
and  the  rigour  and  curiosity  in  requiring  the  more 
severe  proofs  in  some  things,  and  chiefly  the  facil- 
-ity  in  contenting  ourselves  with  the  more  remiss 
proofs  in  others,  hath  been  amongst  the  greatest 
causes  of  detriment  and  hinderance  to  knowledge. 
The  distributions  and  assignations  of  demonstra- 
tions, according  to  the  analogy  of  sciences,  I  note 
as  deficient. 

The  custody  or  retaining  of  knowledge  is  e'lihet 
in  Writing  or  Memory ;  whereof  writing  hath  two 
parts,  the  nature  of  the  character,  and  the  order  of 
the  entry ;  for  the  art  of  characters,  or  other  visible 
notes  of  words  or  things,  it  hath  nearest  conjuga- 
tion with  grammar;  and  therefore  I  refer  it  to 
the  due  place  :  for  the  disposition  and  collocation 
of  that  knowledge  which  we  preserve  in  ¥rriting, 
it  consisteth  in  a  good  digest  of  commonplaces; 
wherein  I  am  notignorant  of  the  prejudice  imputed 
to  the  use  of  commonplace  books,  as  causing  a 
retardation  of  reading,  and  some  sloth  or  relaxation 
of  memory.  But  because  it  is  but  a  counterfeit 
thing  in  knowledges  to  be  forward  and  pregnant, 
except  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I  hold  the  entry  of 
commonplaces,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and  es- 
sence in  studying,  as  that  which  assureth  (« copia" 
of  invention,  and  contracteth  judgment  to  a 
strength.  But  this  is  true,  that  of  the  me^ods  of 
commoi^ilaces  that  I  have  seen  there  b  none  of  any 
sufficient  worth ;  all  of  them  carrying  merely  the 
face  of  a  school,  and  not  of  a  world ;  and  refer- 
ring to  vulgar  matters  and  pedantic^  divisions, 
without  all  life,  or  respect  to  action. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  custody  of 
inowledge,  which  is  Memory,  I  find  that  faculty 
in  my  j  udgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  there 
is  extant  of  it :  but  it  seemeth  to  me  that  there  are 
better  precepts  than  that  art,  and  better  practices  of 
that  art  than  those  received.  It  is  certain  the  art, 
as  it  is,  may  be  raised  to  points  of  ostentation  pro- 
digious ;  but  in  use,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is 
barren,  (not  burdensome,  nor  dangerous  to  natural 
memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren,)  that  is,  not 
dexterous  to  be  applied  to  the  serious  use  of  busi- 
ness and  occasions.  And  therefore  I  make  no  more 
estimation  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  names  or 
words  upon  once  hearing,  or  the  pouring  forth  of 
a  number  of  verses  or  rhymes  extempore,  or  the 
making  of  a  satirical  simile  of  every  thing,  or  the 
turning  of  every  thing  to  a  jest,  or  the  falsifying  or 
contradicting  of  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  the  like, 
(whereof  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  there  is  great 


'<  copia,''  and  such  as  by  device  and  practice  may 
be  exalted  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,)  than  I 
doof  thetricks  of  tumblers,  funamboloe,  baladines; 
the  one  bdng  the  same  in  the  mind  that  the  other 
is  in  the  body,  matters  of  strangeness  without 
worthiness. 

This  art  of  memory  is  but  built  updn  two  in- 
tentions; the  one  prenotion,  the  other  emblem. 
Prenotion  dischargeth  the  indefinite  seeking  of  that 
we  would  remember,  and  directeth  us  to  seek  in  a 
narrow  compass,  that  is,  somewhat  that  hath  con- 
gruity  with  our  place  of  memory.  Emblem  re- 
duceth  conceits  intellectual  to  images  sensible, 
which  strike  the  memory  more ;  out  of  which 
axioms,  may  be  drawn  much  better  practice  than 
that  in  use ;  and  besides  which  axioms  there  aie 
divers  more  touching  help  of  memory,  not  inferior 
to  them.  But  I  did  in  the  beginning  distingaish* 
not  to  report  those  things  deficient,  which  are  but 
only  ill  managed. 

There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  rational 
knowledge,  which  is  transitive,  concerning  the 
expressing  dt  transferring  our  knowledge  to 
others ;  which  I  will  term  by  the  general  name 
of  tradition  or  delivery.  Tradition  hath  three 
parts ;  the  first  concerning  the  organ  of  tradition ; 
the  second  concerning  the  method  of  tradition ; 
and  the  third  concerning  the  illustration  of  tia^ 
dition. 

For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  speech  or 
writing :  for  Aristotle  saith  well, «'  Words  are  the 
images  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  images 
of  words  ;*'  but  yet  it  is  not  of  necessity  that  cogi- 
tations be  expressed  by  the  medium  of  words. 
For  whatsoever  is  capable  of  sufficient  dififerenoes, 
and  those  perceptible  by  the  sense,  is  in  nature 
competent  to  express  cogitations.  And  therefore 
we  see  in  the  commerce  of  barbarous  people,  that 
understand  not  one  another's  language,  and  in  the 
practice  of  divers  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  that 
men's  minds  are  expressed  in  gestures,  though 
not  exactly,  yet  to  serve  the  turn.  And  we  under- 
stand furtiier,  that  it  is  the  use  of  China,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  the  high  Levant,  to  write  in  cha- 
racters real,  which  express  neither  lettws  nor 
words  in  gross,  but  things  or  notions ;  insomuch 
as  countiies  and  provinces,  which  understand 
not  one  another's  kmgnage,  can  nevertheless  read 
one  another's  writings,  because  the  characters 
are  accepted  more  generally  than  the  languages 
do  extend  f  and  therefore  they  haye  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  characters,  as  many,  I  suppose,  as  radical 
words. 

These  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  when  the  note  hath  some  similitude  or 
congruity  with  the  notion ;  the  other  ^«  ad  placi- 
tum,"  having  force  only  by  contract  or  aocepta^ 
tion.  Of  the  former  sort  are  hieroglyphics  and 
gestures.  For  as  to  hieroglyphics,  things  of  an- 
cient use,  and  embraced  chiefly  by  the  iEgyptians, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  they  are  but  as 
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eontinued  impresses  and  emblems.  And  as  for 
gestures,  they  are  as  transitory  hieroglyphics,  and 
are  to  hieroglyphics  as  words  spoken  are  to  words 
written,  in  that  they  abide  not;  but  they  have 
eyermore,  as  well  as  the  other,  an  affinity  with 
the  things  signified :  as  Periander,  being  consalted 
with  how  to  preserre  a  tyranny  newly  usurped, 
bid  the  messenger  attend  and  report  what  he  saw 
him  do ;  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped  all 
the  highest  flowers :  signifying,  that  it  consisted 
in  the  cutting  off  and  keeping  low  of  the  nobility 
and  grandees.  «« Ad  placitum,*'  are  the  charac- 
ters real  before  mentioned,  and  words :  although 
flome  have  been  willing  by  curious  inquiry,  or 
n&er  by  apt  feigning,  to  hare  derived  imposition 
of  names  from  reason  and  intendment;  a  specula- 
tion elegant,  and,  by  reason  it  seareheth  into 
antiquity,  reverent;  but  sparingly  mixed  with 
truth,  and  of  small  fruit.  This  portion  of  know- 
ledge, touching  the  notes  of  things,  and  cogita- 
tions in  general,  I  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient. 
And  although  it  may  seem  of  no  great  use,  con- 
sidering that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do  far 
exeel  all  the  other  ways;  yet  because  this  part 
coneemeth,  as  it  were,  the  mint  of  knowledge, 
.  (for  words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted 
for  conceits,  as  moneys  are  for  values,  and  that  it 
is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  moneys  may  b&  of 
another  kind  than  gold  and  silver,)  I  Uiought 
good  to  propound  it  to  better  inquiry. 

Concerning  speech  and  words,  the  considera- 
tion of  them  hal^  produced  the  science  of  Gram- 
mar :  for  man  still  striveth  to  reintegrate  himself 
in  those  benedictions,  from  which  by  his  fault  be 
hath  been  deprived ;  and  as  he  hath  striven  against 
the  first  general  curse  by  the  invention  of  all  other 
arts,  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second 
general  curse,  which  was  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
by  the  art  of  grammar:  whereof  the  use  in  a 
mother  tongue  is  small,  in  a  foreign  tongue  more ; 
but  most  in  such  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased 
to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned  only  to 
learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  na- 
tures ;  the  one  popular,  which  is  for  the  speedy 
and  perfect  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  inter- 
course of  speech  as  for  understanding  of  authors ; 
the  other  philosophical,  examining  the  power  and 
nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  footsteps  and 
prints  of  reason:  which  kind  of  analogy  between 
words  and  reason  is  handled  "  sparsim,"  brokenly, 
though  not  entirely;  and  therefore  I  cannot  report 
It  deficient,  thtnigh  I  think  it  very  worthy  to  be 
reduced  into  a  science  by  itself. 

Unto  grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix, 
the  consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words; 
which  are  measure,  sound,  and  elevation  or 
accent,  and  the  sweetness  and  harshness  of  them ; 
whence  hath  issued  some  curious  observations  in 
fhetoric,  but  chiefly  poesy,  as  we  consider  it,  in 
Tespeet  of  the  verse,  and  not  of  the  argument : 
wherein  though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie 


themselves  to  the  ancient  measures,  yet  in  modem 
languages  it  seemeth  to  me  as  free  to  make  new 
measures  of  verses  as  of  dances ;  for  a  dance  is 
a  measured  pace,  as  a  verse  is  a  measured  speech. 
In  these  things  the  sense  is  better  judge  than  the 
art; 

**Coma  ferculft  noetne 
Mallem  convivki  qoain  placutese  cocii." 

And  of  the  servile  expressing  antiquity  in  an 
unlike  and  an  unfit  subject,  it  is  well  said, 
«  Quod  tempore  antiquum  videtur,  id  ineongrai- 
tate  est  maxime  novum.'' 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or 
alphabets,  but  may  be  in  words.  The  kinds  of 
ciphers,  besides  the  s'mple  ciphers,  with  changes, 
and  intermixtures  of  nulls  and  non-significants, 
are  many,  according  to  the  nature  or  rale  of  the 
infolding,  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles, 
&c.  But  the  virtues  of  them,  whereby  they  are' 
to  be  preferred,  are  three ;  that  they  be  not  labo- 
rious to  write  and  read ;  that  they  be  impossible 
to  decipher;  and,  in  some  cases,  that  they  be 
without  suspicion.  The  highest  degree  whereof 
is  to  write  "omnia  per  omnia;"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly possible,  with  a  proportion  quintuple 
at  most  of  the  writing  infolding  to  the  writing 
infold  ed ,  and  no  other  restraint  whatsoever.  This 
art  of  ciphering,  hath  for  relative  an  art  of  deci- 
phering, by  supposition  unprofitable,  but,  as 
things  are,  of  great  use.  For  suppose  that  ciphers 
were  well  managed,  there  be  multitudes  of  them 
which  exclude  the  decipherer.  But  in  regard  of 
the  rawness  and  unskilfiilness  of  the  hands 
through  which  they  pass,  the  greatest  matters  are 
many  times  carried  in  the  weakest  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  these  private  and  retired 
arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  seek  to  make  a  great 
muster-roll  of  sciences,  naming  them  for  show 
and  ostentation,  and  to  little  other  purpose.  But 
let  those  which  are  skilfhl  in  them  judgre  whether 
I  bring  them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  in 
that  which  I  speak  of  them,  though  in  few  marks, 
there  be  not  some  seed  of  proficience.  And  this 
must  be  remembered,  that  as  there  be  many  of 
great  account  in  their  countries  and  provinoesy 
which,  when  they  come  up  to  the  seat  of  the 
estate,  are  but  of  mean  rank  and  scarcely  re- 
garded ;  so  these  arts,  being  here  placed  with  ^e 
principal  and  supreme  sciences,  seem  petty 
things ;  yet  to  such  as  have  chosen  them  to  spend 
their  laboure  and  studies  in  them,  they  seem  great 
mattere. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  see  it  hath 
moved  a  controversy  in  our  time.  But  as  in  civil 
business,  if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fiill  at 
words,  there  is  conmionly  an  end  of  the  matter 
for  that  time,  and  no  proceeding  at  all;  so  in 
learning,  where  there  is  much  controversy,  there 
is  many  times  little  inquiry.  For  this  part  of 
knowledge  of  method  seemed  to  me  so  weakhr 
inquired  as  I  shall  repcnrt  it  deficient. 
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Method  hath  been  placed,  and  that  not  amiss, 
in  logic,  as  a  part  of  judgment :  for  as  the  doc- 
trine of  syllogisms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of 
judgment  upon  that  which  is  invented,  so  the 
doctrine  of  method  eontaineth  the  rules  of  judg- 
ment upon  that  which  is  to  be  delivered ;  for 
judgment  precedeth  delivery,  as  it  foUoweth  in- 
vention. Neither  is  the  method  or  the  nature  of 
the  tradition  material  only  to  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, but  likewise  to  the  progression  of  know- 
ledge :  for  since  the  labour  and  life  of  one  man 
cannot  attain  to  perfection  of  knowledge,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  tradition  is  that  which  inspireth  the 
felicity  of  continuance  and  proceeding.  And 
therefore  the  most  real  diversi^  of  method,  is  of 
method' referred  to  use,  and  method  referred  to 
progression;  whweof  the  one  may  be  termed 
magistral,  and  the  other  of  probation. 

The  latter  whereof  seemeth  to  be  «« via  deserta 
et  interclusa.^'  For  as  knowledges  are  now  de- 
livered, there  is  a  kind  of  contract  of  errcnr  be- 
tween the  deliverer  and  the  receiver :  for  he  that 
delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to  deliver  it  in 
such  form  as  may  be  best  believed,  and  not  as 
may  be  best  examined ;  and  he  that  receiveth 
knowledge,  desireth  rather  present  satisfaction, 
than  expectanl  inquiry;  and  so  rather  not  to 
doubt,  than  not  to  err:  glory  making  the  author 
not  to  lay  open  his  weakness,  and  sloth  making 
the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

But  knowledge  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to 
be  spun  on,  ought  to  be  delivered  and  intimated, 
if  it  were  possible,  in  the  same  method  wherein 
it  was  invented ;  and  so  is  it  possible  of  know- 
ledge induced.  But  in  this  Same  anticipated  and 
prevented  knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  which-  he  hath  obtained* 
But  yet  nevertheless,  **>  secundum  majus  et  minus," 
a  man  may  revisit  and  descend  unto  the  founda- 
tions of  his  knowledge  and  consent;  and  so  trans- 
plant it  into  another,  as  it  grew  in  his  own  mind. 
For  it  is  in  knowledges  as  it  is  in  plants :  if  you 
mean  to  use  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  roots; 
but  if  you  mean  to  remove  it  to  grow,  then  it  is 
more  assured  to  rest  upon  roots  than  slips :  so  the 
delivery  of  knowledges,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  as 
of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the  roots ;  go6d 
for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter.  But  if 
you  will  have  sciences  grow,  it  is  less  matter  for 
the  shaft  or  body  of  the  tree,  so  you  look  Veil  to 
the  taking  up  of  the  roots :  of  which  kind  of  de- 
livery the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  sub- 
ject, hath  some  shadow;  but  generally  I  see  it 
neither  put  in  ure  nor  put  in  inquisition,  and 
therefore  note  it  for  deQeient 

Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,  which 
hath  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used  in  some 
cases  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  di^ 
graced  since  by  the  impostures  of  many  vain 
persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  falie  light  for 
their  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and  that  is,  enig- 


matical and  disclosed.  1^  pretence  irbereof  is, 
to  remove  the  vulgar  cq>acitieB  from  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  secrietB  of  knowledges,  and  to  reserve 
them  to  selected  auditors,  on  wits  of  such  sharp- 
ness as  can  pierce  the  veU. 

Another  diversity  of  metiiod,  whereof  the  con- 
sequence is  great,  is  the  delivery  of  knowledge 
in  aphorisms,  or  in  methods ;  wherein  we  may 
observe,  that  it  hath  been  too  much  taken  into 
custom,  out  of  a  few  axioms  or  observations  upon 
any  subject,  to  make  a  solemn  and  formal  art, 
filling  it  with  some  discourses,  and  illustrating  it 
with  examples,  and  digesting  it  into  a  senttble 
method :  but  the  writing  in  aphorisms  hath  many 
excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method 
doth  not  approach. 

For  first,  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be 
superficial'  or  solid :  for  aphorisms,  except  they 
should  be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the 
pith  and  heart  o£  sciences ;  for  discourse  of  illus- 
tration is  cut  off;  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off; 
discourse  of  connection  and  order  is  cut  off;  de- 
scriptions of  practice  are  cut  off;  so  there  re- 
maineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorisms  but  some 
good  quantity  of  observation :  and  therefore  no 
man  can  suffice,  nor  in  feason  wiU  attempt  to 
write  aphorisms,  but  he  that  is  sound  and 
grounded.    But  in  methods, 

"TftnCam  aerial  Joiictanu|Qe  poUet, 
Tftntam  dA'medio  ■aroptis  aceedlt  boaoria ;" 

as  a  man  shall  make  a  great  show  of  an  art, 
which,  if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come  to  little. 
Secondly,  methods-  are  more  fit  to  'win  consent 
or  belief,  but  less  fit  to  point  to  action ;  for  they 
carry  a  kind  of  demonstration  in  orb  or  circle,  one 
part  illuminating  another,  and  therefore  satisfy; 
but  particulars,  b^ing  dispersedj  do  best  agree 
with  dispersed  directions.  And  lastly,  aphorisms, 
representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite  men 
to  inquire  farther;  whereas  methods,  carrying  the 
show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men,  as  if  they  were 
at  farthest. 

Another  diversity  of  method,  wtiich  is  likewise 
of  great  weight,  is  the  handling  of  knowledge  by 
assertions  and  their  proofs,  or  by  questions  and 
their  determinations ;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if 
it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  proceeding  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  ^e  proceed- 
ing of  an  army  to  go  about  to  besiege  evary  little 
fort  or  hold.  For  if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the 
sum  of  the  enterprise  pursued,  those  smaller 
things  will  come  in  of  themselves :  indeed  a  man 
would  not  leave  some  important  piece  with  an 
enemy  at  his  back.  In  like  manner,  the  use  of 
confutation  in  the  delivery  of  sciences  ought  to 
be  very  sparing;  and  to  serve  to  remove  strong 
preoccupations  and  prejudgments,  an^  not  to 
minister  and  excite  disputations  ai^d  doubts. 

Another  diversity  of  method  is,  according  to  the 
subject  or  matter  which  is  handled ;  for  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  delivery  of  the  mathematica. 
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-wbieh  are  Ute  most  abstracted  ef  knowledges,  and 
policy  which  is  the  most  immersed ;  and  howso- 
-erer  contention  hath  been  moTed,  touching  a 
'  nnifonnity  of  method  in  maltifonnity  of  matter, 
yet  we  see  how  that  opinion,  besides  the  weakness 
of  it,  hath  been  of  ill  desert  towards  learning,  as 
that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce  learning  to 
certain  empty  and  barren  generalities ;  being  but 
ihe  Tery  husks  and  shells  of  sciences,  all  the  kernel 
being  forced  out  and  expulsed  with  the  torture  and 
press  of  the  method :  and  therefore,  as  I  did  allow 
well  of  particular  topics  for  invention,  so  I  do 
^ow  likewise  of  particular  methods  of  tradition. 

Another  diversity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery 
and  teaching  of  knowledge  is,  according  unto  the 
light  and  presuppositions  of  that  which  is  deliver- 
^;  for  that  knowledge  which  is  new,  and  foreign 
^m  opinions  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in 
another  form  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  fa^ 
miliar ;  and  therefore  Aristotle,  when  he  thinks 
to  tax  Democritus,  doth  in  truth  commend  him, 
where  he  saith,  **  If  we  shall  indeed  dispute,  and 
not  follow  afier  similitudes,'*  &c.  For  those 
whose  conceits  are  seated  in  popular  opinions, 
need  only  but  to  prove  or  dispute;  but  those 
-  whose  conceits  are  beyond  popular  opinions  have 
a  double  labour;  the  one  to  make  themselves 
conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and  demon- 
strate :  90  that  it  is  of  necessity  with  them  to  have 
recourse  to  similitudes  and  translations  to  express 
themselves.  And  therefore  in  the  infancy  of 
-learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when  those  conceits 
which  are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world 
was  full  of  parables  and  similitudes;  for  else 
would  men  either  have  passed  over  without  mark, 
H>r  else  rejected  for  paradoxes  that  which  was 
'  offered  before  they  had  understood  or  judged.  So 
in  divine  learning,  we  see  how  frequent  parables 
and  tropes  are ;  for  it  is  a  rule,  «*  That  whatsoever 
science  is  not  consonant  to  presuppositions,  most 
pray  in  aid  of  similitudes." 

There  be  also  other  diversities  of  methods,  vul- 
gar and  received  :  as  tbat  of  resolution  or  analysis, 
of  constitution  or  systasis,  of  concealment  or 
•cryptic,  &c.,  which  I  do  allow  well  of,  though  I 
have  stood  upon  those  which  are  least  handled 
and  observed.  All  which  I  have  remembered  to 
this  purpose,  because  I  would  erect  and  constitute 
one  general  inquiry,  which  seems  to  me  deficient, 
touching  the  wisdom  of  tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge,  concerning 
methods,  doth  farther  belong  not  only  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  also  the 
severals  beams  and  columns  thereof;  not  as  to 
their  stuff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure : 
and  therefore  method  considereth  not  only  the 
disposition  of  the  argument  or  subject,  but  likewise 
4he  propositions ;  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but 
as  to  their  limitation  and  manner.  For  herein  Ra^ 
mns  merited  better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the 
good  roles  of  propositions,  KflMX««  wpOrif  xmrk  vwrht 


&c.  than  he  did  in  introducing  the  canker  of  epi- 
tomes ;  and  yet  (as  it  is  the  condition  of  human 
things  that,  accoiding  to  the  ancient  fables,  «*  The 
most  precious  things  have  the  most  pernicious 
keepers;'*)  it  was  so,  that  the  attempt  of  the  one 
made  him  fall  upon  the  other.  For  he  had  need 
be  well  conducted  that  should  design  to  make 
axioms  convertible,  if  he  make  them  not  withal 
circular,  and  «<  non  promovent,"  or  incurring  into 
themselves  :  but  yet  the  intention  was  excellent. 

The  other  considerations  of  method,  concerning 
propositions,  are  chiefly  touching  the  utmost  pro- 
positions, which  limit  Uie  dimensions  of  sciences ; 
for  every  knowledge  may  be  fitly  said,  besides  the 
profundity,  (which  is  the  truth  and  substance  of 
it,  that  mdces  it  solid,)  to  have  a  longitude  and  a 
latitude;  accounting  the  latitude  towards  other 
sciences,  and  the  longitude  towards  action  ;  that 
is,  from  the  greatest  generality  to  the  most  par- 
ticular precept :  the  one  giveth  rule  how  far  one 
knowledge  ought  to  intermeddle  within  the  pro- 
vince of  another,  which  is  the  rule  they  call  KaBawii 
the  other  giveth  rule  unto  what  degree  of  particu- 
larity a  knowledge  should  descend  :  which  latter 
I  find  passed  over  in  silence,  being  in  my  judg- 
ment the  more  material ;  for  certainly  there  must 
be  somewhat  left  to  practice ;  bat  how  much  is 
worthy  the  inquiry.  We  see  remote  and  super- 
ficial generalities  do  but  offer  knowledge  to  scorn 
of  practical  men ;  and  are  no  more  aiding  to  prac- 
tice, than  an  Ortellus's  universal  map  is  to  direct 
the  way  between  London  and  York.  The  better 
sort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  compared  to 
glasses  of  st^l  unpolished,  where  you  may  see 
the  images  of  things,  but  first  they  must  be  filed ; 
so  the  rules  will  help,  if  they  be  laboured  and 
polished  by  practice.  But  how  crystalline  they 
may  be  made  at  the  first,  and  how  far  forth  they 
may  be  polished  aforehand,  is  the  question ;  the 
inquiry  whereof  seemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  been  also  laboured  and  put  in  prac- 
tice a  method,  which  is  not  a  lawful  method,  but 
a  method  of  imposture ;  which  is,  to  deliver  know- 
ledges in  such  manner,  as  men  may  speedily  come 
to  make  a  show  of  learning  who  have  it  not :  such 
was  the  travail  of  Raymundus  Lullius,  in  making 
that  art  which  bears  his  name ;  not  unlike  to  some 
books  of  typocosmy,  which  have  been  made  since ; 
being  nothing  but  a  mass  of  words  of  all' arts,  to 
give  men  countenance,  that  those  which  use  the 
terms  might  be  thought  to  understand  the  art; 
which  collections  are  much  like  a  flipper's  or 
broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but 
nothing  of  worth. 

Now  we  descend  to  that  part  which  concemeth 
the  illustration  of  tradition,  comprehended  in  that 
science  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  elo- 
quence ;  a  science  excellent,  and  excellently  well 
laboured.  For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior 
to  wisdom,  (as  it  is  said  by  God  to  Moses,  when 
he  disabled  himself  for  want  of  this  faculty,  Aaron 
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shall  be  thy  speaker,  and  thoa  ahalt  be  to  him  aa 
Crod :)  yet  with  the  people  it  is  the  more  mighty; 
for  so  Solomon  saith,  *'  Sapiens  oordeappeilabitur 
pradens,  sed  dulcis  eloqnio  majora  reperiet ;" 
signifyingr,  that  profoundness  of  wisdom  will  help 
a  man  to  a  name  or  admiration,  but  that  it  is  elo- 
quence that  preyaileth  in  an  active  life.  And  as 
to  the  labouring  of  it,  the  emulation  of  Aristotle 
with  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  Cicero,  hath  made  them  in  their  works 
of  rhetoric  exceed  themselres.  Again,  the  ex- 
cellency of  examples  of  eloquence  in  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  eloquence,  hath  doubled 
the  progression  in  this  art ;  and  therefore  the  de- 
ficiencies which  I  shall  note  will  rather  be  in  some 
collections,  which  may  as  handmaids  attend  the 
art,  than  in  the  rules  or  use  of  the  art  itself. 

Notwithstanding,  to  stir  the  earth  a  little  about 
the  roots  of  this  science,  as  we  have  done  of  the 
rest ;  the  duty  and  office  of  Rhetoric  is,  to  apply 
reason  to  imagination  for  the  better  moving  of  the 
will.  For  we  see  reason  is  disturbed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  three  means ;  by  illaquea- 
tion  or  sophism,  which  pertains  to  logic;  by  ima- 
gination or  in^ression,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric ; 
and  by  passion  or  affection,  which  pertains  to 
morality.  And  aa  in  negotiation  with  others,  men 
are  wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by 
Tehemency;  so  in  this  negotiation  within  our- 
selves, men  are  undermined  by  consequences, 
solicited  and  importuned  by  impressions  or  obser- 
vations, and  transported  by  passions.  Neither  is 
the  nature  of  man  so  unfortunately  built,  as  that 
those  powers  and  arts  should  have  force  to  disturb 
reason,  and  not  to  establish  and  advance  it :  for 
the  end  of  logic  is,  to  teach  a  form  of  argument 
to  secure  reason,  and  not  to  entrap  it;  the  end  of 
morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  rea- 
son, and  not  to  invade  it;  the  end  of  rhetoric  is, 
to  fill  the  imagination  to  second  reason,  and  not 
to  oppress  it :  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in  but 
««ex  oblique,"  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injustice  in  Plato, 
though  springing  out  of  a  just  hatred  of  the  rhe- 
toricians of  his  time,  to  esteem  of  rhetoric  but  as 
a  voluptuary  art,  resembling  it  to  cookery,  that 
did  mar  wholesome  meats,  and  help  unwholesome 
by  variety  of  sauces  to  the  pleasure  of  the  taste. 
For  we  see  that  speech  is  much  more  conversant 
in  adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring 
that  which  is  evil;  for  there  is  np  man  but 
speaketh  more  honestly  than  be  can  do  or  think; 
and  it  was  excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in 
Cleon,  that  because  he  used  to  hold  on  the  bad 
side  in  causes  of  estate,  therefore  he  was  ever 
inveighing  against  eloquence  and  good  speech; 
knowing  that  no  man  can  speak  &ir  of  courses 
sordid  and  base.  And  therefore  as  Plato  said 
elegantly,  ««That  Virtue,  if  she  could  be  seen, 
would  move  great  love  and  affection;*'  so  seeing 


that  she  emnot  be  showed  to  the  sense  by  ooi^o^ 
ral  shape,  the  next  degree  is  to  show  her  to  the 
imagination  in  lively  representation :  for  to  show 
her  to  reason  only  in  subtilty  of  argument,  wae 
a  thing  ever  derided  in  Chrysippus  and  many  of 
the  Stoics;  who  thought  to  thrust  virtue  upon 
men  by  sharp  disputations  and  conclusions,  whidi 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  will  of  man. 

Again,  if  the  affections  in  themselves  were  pli- 
ant and  obedient  to  reason,  it  were  true,  there 
should  be  no  great  use  of  persuasions  and  insinua* 
tions  to  the  will,  more  than  of  naked  proposition 
and  proofis ;  but  in  regard  to  the  continual  muti- 
nies and  seditions  of  the  affections, 

**  Video  BieHora,  proboqse ; 
Deterion  tequor  :*' 

reason  would  become  captive  and  servile,  if  elo- 
quence of  persuasions  did  not  practise  and  wki 
the  imagination  from  the  affections  part,  and  con- 
tract a  confederacy  between  the  reason  and  ima- 
gination against  the  affections ;  for  the  affections 
themselves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  lea- 
son  doth.  The  difference  is,  that  the  affection 
beholdeth  merely  the  present;  reason  beholdeth 
the  future  and  sum  of  time.  And  there(bre  the 
present  filling  the  imagination  more,  reason  is 
commonly  vanquished;  but  afler  that  force  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion  hath  made  things  future 
and  remote  appear  as  present,  then  upon  the  re- 
volt of  the  imagination  reason  prevaileth. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  rhetoric  can  be 
no  more  charged  with  the  colouring  of  the  worst 
part,  than  logic  witli  sophistry,  or  morality  with 
vice.  For  we  know  the  doctrines  of  contraries  are 
the  same,  though  the  use  be  opposite.  It  appeareth 
also  that  logic  differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  as 
the  fist  from  the  palm,  the  one  dose  the  other  at 
large ;  but  much  more  in  this,  that  logic  handleth 
reason  exact  and  in  tnith,  and  rhetoric  handleth  it 
as  it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  manners. 
And  therefore  Aristotle  doth  wisely  place  rhetoric 
as  between  logic  on  the  one  side,  and  moral  or 
civil  knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of 
both :  for  the  proofs  and  demonstrations  of  logic 
are  toward  all  men  indifferent  and  the  same;  but 
the  proofs  and  persuasions  of  rhetoric  ought  to 
differ  according  to  the  auditors : 

<*  Orpheus  in  lylvis,  inter  delpbin«a  Arion  :** 
which  ^>plication,  in  perfection  of  idea,  ought  to 
extend  so  far,  that  if  a  man  should  speak  of  the 
same  thing  to  several  persons,  he  should  speak  to 
them  all  respectively  in  several  ways:  though 
this  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  speech  it 
is  easy  for  the  greatest  orators  to  want;  whilst, 
by  the  observing  thdr  well-graced  forms  of  speech, 
they  lose  the  volubility  of  q>plioation :  and  there* 
fore  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  recommend  this  to 
better  inquiry,  not  being  curious  whether  we  place 
it  here,  or  in  that  part  which  conoemeth  policy. 

Now,  therefore,  will  I  descend  to  the  deficiencies,, 
whichy  as  I  said,  are  but  attendances :  and  fint,  Ji 
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do  not  find  1k&  wiBdom  and  dlligenoe  cf£  Aiiatolle 
well  ptntned,  who  began  to  make  a  collection  of 
tbe  pojmlar  mgoB  and  oolomis  of  good  and  evil, 
both  simple  and  comp«rati¥e,  which  are  as  the 
sophisms  of  rhetoric,  as  I  touched  before.  For 
aple: 

•OPBUMA. 

'*  Quod  taudBtnr,  bonmn :  quod  vitnpemttir,  DHdmn." 


**  Laod»t  Tenales  qai  vutt  •ztnidere  merces. 
Malum  Mt,  iDftluBi  eat,  inquit  emptor:  eed  earn  reeee- 
■eiit,  turn  gloriabltur." 

The  defects  in  the  labour  oi  Aristotle  are  three: 
one,  that  there  be  but  a  few  of  many;  another, 
that  their  elendies  are  not  annexed :  and  the  third, 
that  he  oonceiTed  but  a  part  of  the  use  of  them : 
for  their  use  is  not  only  in  probation,  but  much 
more  in  impression.  For  many  forms  are  equal 
in  signification  which  are  differing  in  impression; 
as  the  difference  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that 
which  is  sharp  and  that  which  is  flat,  though  the 
strength  of  the  percussion  be  the  same :  for  there 
is  no  man  but  will  be  a  little  more  raised  by  hear- 
ing it  said, «« Your  enemies  will  be  glad  of  this  ^^ 

**  Hoc  Itliacus  vellt,  et  magno  mercentor  Atrids  -.** 

than  by  hearing  it  said  only,  ««This  is  evil  for 
you." 

Secondly,  I  do  resume  also  that  which  I  men- 
tioned before,  touching  provision  or  preparatory 
store,  for  the  furniture  of  speech  and  readiness 
of  invention,  which  appearetii  to  be  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  in  resemblance  to  a  shop  of  pieces  un- 
made up,  the  other  to  a  shop  of  things  ready  made 
up;  bo^  to  be  applied  to  that  which  is  frequent 
and  most  in  request :  the  former  of  these  I  will 
call  antitheta,  and  the  latter  fonnulae. 

Antitheta  are  theses  argued  "proet  contra;" 
wherein  men  may  be  more  large  and  laborious : 
but,,  in  such  as  are  able  to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity 
of  entry,  I  wish  the  seeds  of  the  several  argu- 
ments to  be  cast  up  into  some  brief  and  acute 
sentences,  not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  skains  or 
bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  unwinded  at  large  when 
they  come  to  be  used ;  applying  authorities  and 
examples  by  reference. 

no  TSSBIfl  LBO 

<«  Non  est  laterpretetio,  eed  divinatio,  qua  reeedit,  a  Uteri : 
Cum  receditur  a  UtefA,  judex  tranatt  In  lefislatoram." 


«*  80  nay  we  redeem  the 
iDconvenieucea  Aitu^." 


fimtta  paaaed,  and  prevent  the* 


*%Bx  omntlMu  verUa  eet  elidendua  aeatua,  quiinterpretatar 

•iBfUU." 

Formulae  are  but  decent  and  apt  passages  or 
conveyances  of  speech,  which  may  serve  ii^iffer- 
«ntly  for  differing  subjects;  as  of  ]»efroe,  eon- 
elusion,  digression,  transition,  excusation,  &c. 
For  as  in  buildings,  there  is  great  f^leasure  and 
use  in  the  well-oasting  of  the  staircases,  entries, 
doors,  windows,  and  the  like;  so  in  speedi,  the 
conveyances  and  passages  are  of  special  orna- 
ment and  efiect 

Vol.  I— 58 


There  remain  two  i^pendices  touching  the 
tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  critical,  the  other 
pedantical.  For  all  knowledge  is  either  d^vered 
by  teachers,  or  attained  by  men's  proper  endear 
vours :  and  therefore  as  the  principtd  part  of  tra^ 
dition  of  knowledge  concemeth  chiefly  writing 
of  books,  so  the  relative  part  thereof  concemeth 
reading  of  books ;  whereunto  appertain  incidently 
these  considerations.  The  first  is  concerning  the 
true  correction  and  edition  of  authors ;  wherein 
nevertheless  rash  diligence  hath  done  great  pre- 
judice. For  these  critics  have  often  presumed, 
that  that  which  they  understand  not  is  false  s^ 
down :  as  the  priest  that,  where  he  found  it  was 
written  of  St.  Paul,  ^  Demissus  est  per  sportam," 
mended  his  book,  and  made  it  «« Demissus  est 
per  portam;"  because  sporta  was  a  hard  word, 
and  out  of  his  reading :  and  surely  their  errors, 
though  they  be  not  so  palpable  snd  ridiculous, 
are  yet  of  the  same  kind.  And  therefore,  as  it 
hath  been  wisely  noted,  the  most  corrected  copies 
are  commonly  the  least  correct. 

The  second  is  concerning  the  exposition  and 
explication  of  authors,  which  resteth  in  annota^ 
tions  and  commentaries :  wherein  it  is  over  usual 
to  blanch  the  obscure  places,  and  discourse  upon 
the  plain. 

The  third  is  conconing  the  times,  which  in 
many  cases  give  great  light  to  true  interpreta- 
tions. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  some  brief  censure 
and  judgment  of  the  authors;  that  men  thereby 
may  make  some  election  unto  themselves  what 
books  to  read. 

And  the  fiAh  is  concerning  the  syntax  and 
disposition  of  studies ;  that  men  may  know  in 
what  order  or  pursuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,  it  containeth  that 
difference  of  tradition  which  is  proper  for  youth ; 
whereunto  appertain  divers  considerations  of  great 
fruit. 

As  first,  the  timing  and  seasoning  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  wi^  what  to  initiate  them,  and  from 
what  for  a  time  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  consideration  whese  to  begin 
with  the  easiest,  and  so  proceed  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult; and  in  what  courses  to  press  the  more  diffi- 
cult, and  then  to  turn  them  to  the  more  easy;  for 
it  is  one  method  to  practise  swimming  with  blad- 
ders, and  another  to  practise  dancing  with  heavy 
shoes. 

A  third  is,  the  application  of  learning  aocording^ 
unto  the  proprie^  of  the  wits;  for  there  is  no 
defect  in  the  feculties  intellectual,  but  seemetii  to 
have  a  proper  cure  contained  in  some  studies :  afr 
for  example,  if  a  child  be  bird-witted,  that  is^ 
hath  not  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics; 
giveth  a  remedy  thereunto;  for  in  them,  if  th» 
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wit  be  cangbt  away  ovt  a  moment,  one  is  to  begin 
anew.  And  as  scienees  have  a  propriety  towards 
ftcnlties  for  core  and  help,  so  £Mmlties  or  powers 
bare  a  sympathy  towards  sciences  for  excellency 
or  speedy  profiting;  and  therefore  it  is  an  inquiry 
-  of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and  natures 
are  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercises  is  matter 
of  great  consequence  to  hurt  or  help :  for,  as  is 
^  well  observed  by  Cicero,  men  in  exercising  their 
» foculties,  if  they  be  not  well  adyised,  do  exercise 
their  faults  and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good ;  so 
there  is  a  great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  con- 
tinuance and  intermission  of  exercises.  It  were 
too  long  to  particularize  a  number  of  other  con- 
siderations of  this  nature,  things  but  of  mean 
appearance,  but  of  singular  efficacy.  For  as  the 
wronging  or  cherishing  of  seeds  or  young  plants 
is  that  that  is  most  important  to  their  thriving f 
(and  as  it  was  noted  that  the  first  six  kings,  be- 
ing in  truth  as  tutors  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  the 
infancy  thereof,  vna  the  principal  cause  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  that  state  which  followed :) 
so  the  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth 
hath  such  a  forcible,  though  unseen,  operation,  as 
hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour 
can  countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  amiss 
to  observe  also  how  small  and  mean  faculties 
gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great 
men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  import- 
ant effects;  whereof  we  see  a  notable  example 
in  Tacitus  of  two  stage  players,  Percennius  and 
Vibulenus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing  put 
the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and 
combustion :  for  there  arising  a  mutiny  amongst 
them  upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Cesar,  Blaesus 
the  lieutenant  had  committed  some  of  the  muti- 
neers, which  were  suddenly  rescued ;  whereupon 
Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in 
this  manner: — '« These  poor  innocent  wretches, 
-appointed  to  cruel  death,  you  have  restored  to  be- 
hold the  light;  but  who  shall  restore  my  brother 
to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  sent 
hither  in  message  from  the  legions  of  Germany, 
to  treat  of  the  common  cause  t  and  he  hath  raur- 
•dered  him  this  last  night  by  some  of  his  fencers 
and  ruffians,  that  he  hath  about  him  for  his  exe- 
cutioners upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Blssus,  what 
is  done  with  his  body  t  The  mortalest  enemies 
do  not  deny  burial.  When  I  have  performed  ray 
last  duties  to  the  corpse  with  kisses,  with  tears, 
command  me  to  be  slain  beside  him;  so  that 
•these  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our 
true  hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury 
us."  With  which  speech  he  put  the  army  into 
an  infinite  fury  and  uproar :  whereas  truth  was  he 
had  no  brother,  neither  was  there  any  such  matter; 
but  he  played  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon 
the  stage. 

But  to  return :  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of 
•Rational  Knowledges;  wherein  if  I  have  made 


iStte  divisions  otiwr  dian  those  that  are  iBcemd* 
yet  would  I  not  be  thought  to  disallow  all  those 
divisions  which  I  do  not  use :  f(»  there  is  a  double 
necessity  imposed  upon  me  of  altering  the  divi- 
sions. The  one,  because  it  differeth  in  end  and 
purpose,  to  sort  together  those  things  which  are 
next  in  nature  and  those  things  which  are  next  in 
use;  for  if  a  secretary  of  state  should  sort  his 
papers,  it  is  like  in  his  study  or  general  cabinet  he 
would  sort  together  things  of  a  nature,  as  treaties, 
instructions,  &c.,  but  in  his  boxes  or  particular  ca- 
binet he  would  sort  together  those  that  he  were  like 
to  use  together,  though  of  several  natures ;  so  in 
this  general  cabinet  of  knowledge  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  follow  the  divisions  of  the  nature  of 
things :  whereas  if  myself  had  been  to  handle  any 
particular  knowledge,  I  would  have  respected  the 
divisions  fittest  for  use;  The  other,  because  the 
bringing  in  of  the  deficiencies  did  by  consequence 
alter  the  partitions  of  the  rest:  for  let  the  know- 
ledge extant,  for  demonstration  sake,  be  fifteen ; 
let  the  knowledge  with  the  deficiencies  be  twenty ; 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the  parts  of  twenty ;  for 
the  parts  of  fifteen  are  three  uid  five;  the  parts  <^ 
twenty  are  two,  four,  five,  and  ten ;  so  as  these 
things  are  without  contradiction,  and  conld  not 
otherwise  be. 

Wi  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  con- 
sidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will  of  Man,  whereof 
Solomon  saith,  *<Ante  omnia,  fili,  custodi  cor 
tuum :  nam  inde  procedunt  actiones  vit«.**  In 
the  handling  of  this  science,  those  which  have 
written  seem  to  me  to  have  done  as  if  a  man,  that 
professeth  to  teadi  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  fair 
copies  of  alphabets  and  letters  joined,  without  giv- 
ing any  precepts  or  directions  for  the  carriage  of 
the  hand  and  framing  of  the  letters :  so  have  they 
made  good  and  fair  exemplars  and  copies,  carrying 
the  draughts  and  portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty, 
felicity ;  propounding  them  well  described  as  the 
true  objects  and  scopes  of  man's  will  and  desires; 
but  how  to  attain  these  excellent  marks,  and  how 
to  frame  and  subdue  the  will  of  man  to  become 
true  and  conformable  to  these  pursuits,  they  pass 
it  over  altogether,  or  slightly  and  unprofitably ;  for 
it  is  not  the  disputing,  that  moral  virtues  are  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  habit  and  not  by  nature,  or  the 
distinguishing  that  generous  spirits  are  won  by 
doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  Uie  vulgar  sort  by 
reward  and  punishment,  and  the  like  scattered 
glances  and  touches,  that  can  excuse  the  absence 
of  this  part 

The  reason  of  this  omission  I  suppose  to  be  that 
hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this  and  many  other 
barks  of  knowledge  have  been  cast  away ;  which 
is,  that  men  have  despised  to  be  conversant  in 
ordinary  and  common  matters,  (the  judicious  di- 
rection whereof  nevertheless  is  the  wisest  doctrine, 
for  life  conststeth  not  in  novelties  or  subtilties,) 
but  contrariwise  they  have  compounded  sciences 
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^liieflj  of  a  certain  ref  plendent  or  lostrous  mass  of 
matter,  choeen  to  ^ve  glory  eit)ier  to  aubtilty  of 
^iapatadoDS,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  discoarseB. 
Bat  Seneca  ^vet^  an  excellent  check  to  eloquence; 
**  Nocet  illia  eloquentia,  quibos  non  remm  cupi- 
•ditatem  (acit,  sed  eui.*^  Doctrine  should  be  such 
as  should  make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and 
not  with  the  teacher;  being  directed  to  the  auditor's 
benefit,  and  not  to  the  anthor^s  commendation : 
and  therefore  those  are  of  the  right  kind,  which 
■may  be  concluded  as  Demosthenes  concludes 
iiis  counsel,  ««Qu»  si  feceritis,  non  oratorem 
duntaxat  in  prssentia  laudabatis,  sed  yosmetipsos 
«tiam  non  ita  multo  post  statu  rerum  Testrarum 
ineliore.'* 

Neither  needed  men  of  so  excellent  parts  to  have 
despaired  of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  pro- 
mised himself,  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got  as 
much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  learning  in  the 
expressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  acts  of  ^neas : — 

**  Nee  sun  animi  dabim,  ▼erbli  ea  yincere  mafBani 
Quam  git,  et  anguBUs  his  addere  rebus  bonorem." 

GMfy.Ul.989. 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest, 
not  to  write  at  leisure  that  which  men  may  read 
at  leisure,  but  really  to  instruct  and  suborn  action 
and  actire  life,  these  Georgics  of  the  mind,  con- 
cerning the  husbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no 
less  worthy  than  the  heroical  descriptions  of  yir' 
tne,  duty,  and  felicity.  Wherefore  the  main  and 
primitive  division  of  moral  knowledge  seemeth  to 
be  into  the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good,  and  the 
Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind ;  the  one  de- 
acribing  the  nature  of  Good,  the  other  prescribing 
rules  how  to  subdue,  apply,  and  accommodate  the 
"Will  of  Man  thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature 
of  Good  considereth  it  either  simple  or  compared ; 
either  the  kinds  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good : 
4n  the  latter  whereof  those  infinite  disputations 
which  were  touching  the  supreme  degree  thereof, 
which  they  term  felicity,  beatitude,  or  the  high- 
est good,  the  doctrines  concerning  which  were  as 
the  heathen  divinity,  are  by  the  Christian  faith  dis- 
charged. And  as  Aristotle  saith,  ««That  young 
men  may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwise  but  by 
.hope  ;**  so  we  must  all  acknowledge  our  minority, 
and  embrace  the  felicity  which  is  by  hope  of  the 
.  future  world. 

Freed  therefore  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine 
of  the  philosopher's  heaven,  whereby  they  feigned 
a  higher  elevation  of  man's  nature  than  was,  (for 
we  see  in  ^hat  a  height  of  style  Seneca  writeth, 
**Vere  magnum,  habere  fragilitatero,  hominis, 
securitatem  Dei,'*  we  may  with  more  sobriety  and 
truth  receive  the  rest  of  their  inquiries  and  la- 
bours ;  wherein  for  the  nature  of  good  positive  or 
simple,  they  have  set  it  down  excellently,  in  de- 
. scribing  the  forms  of  virtue  and  duty,  with  their 
^toations  and  postures ;  in  distributing  them  into 


their  kinds,  parts,  provinces,  actions,  and  admi- 
nistratiohs,  and  the  like :  nay  farther,  they  have 
commended  them  to  man's  nature  and  spirit,  with 
great  quickness  of  argument  and  beauty  oif  per- 
suasions; yea,  and  fortified  and  intrenched  them, 
as  much  as  discourse  can  do,  against  corrupt  and 
popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  degrees  and 
comparative  nature  of  good,  they  have  dso  excel- 
lently handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  good,  in  the 
comparison  between  a  contemplative  and  an  ac- 
tive life,  in  the  distinction  between  virtue  with 
reluctation  and  virtue  secured,  in  their  iencounters 
between  honesty  and  profit,  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  and  the  like ;  so  as  this  part 
deserveth  to  be  reported  for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithstanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to 
the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had 
stayed  a  little  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  roots  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  strings  of  those 
roots,  they  had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  light 
to  that  which  followed ;  and  especially  if  they 
had  consulted  with  nature,  they  had  made  their 
doctrines  less  prolix  and  more  profound :  which 
being  by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part  han- 
dled with  much  confusion,  we  will  endeavour  to 
resume  and  open  in  a  more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature 
of  good :  the  one,  as  every  thing  is  a  total  or  sub- 
stantive in  itself;  the  other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  mem- 
ber of  a  greater  body :  whereof  the  latter  is  in 
degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier,  because  it 
tendeth  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general 
form.  Therefore  we  see  the  iron  in  particular 
sympathy  moveth  to  the  loadstone;  but  yet  if  it 
exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  forsaketh  the  affec- 
tion to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and 
country  of  massy  bodies ;  so  may  we  go  forward, 
and  see  that  water  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth ;  but  rather  than  to  suffer  a  di- 
vulsion  in  the  continuance  of  nature,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for- 
saking their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  their 
duty  to  the  world.  This  double  nature  of  good, 
and  the  comparative  thereof,  is  much  more  en- 
graven upon  man,  if  he  degenerate  not ;  unto 
whom  the  conservation  of  duty  to  the  public 
ought  to  be  much  more  precious  than  the  conser- 
vation of  life  and  being:  according  to  that  memo- 
rable speech  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  when  being 
in  commission  of  purveyance  for  afamine  at  Rome, 
and  being  dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  and 
instance  by  hb  friends  about  him,  that  he  should 
not  hazard  himself  to  sea  in  an  extremity  of 
weather,  he  said  only  to  them, «« Necesse  est  ut 
earn,  non  ut  vivam."  But  it  may  be  truly  affirm- 
ed that  there  was  never  any  philosophy,  religion, 
or  other  discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative, 
and  depress  the  good  which  is  private  and  parti* 
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Gular»  as  the  Holy  Faith ;  well  detdaring,  that  it 
was  the  same  God  that  gore  the  Chnstian  law  to 
men,  who  gaTe  those  laws  of  nature  to  inanimate 
creatares  that  we  speak  of  hefore;  for  we  read 
that  the  elected  saints  of  God  hare  wished  them- 
selyes  anathematized  and  rated  out  of  the  hook 
of  life,  in  an  ecstasy  of  charity  and  infinite  feding 
of  communion. 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  dotii 
judge  and  determine  most  of  the  controTersies 
wherein  moral  philosophy  is  conversant.     For 
first,  it  decideth  the  question  touching  the  prefer- 
ment of  the  contemplative  or  active  4ife,  and  de- 
cideth it  against  Aristotle.    For  all  the  reasons 
which  he  bringeth  for  the  contemplative  are  pri- 
vate, and  respecting  the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  a 
man's  self,  in  which  respects,  no  question,  the 
contemplative  life  hath  the  pre-eminence:  not 
much  unlike  to  that  comparison,  which  Pythago- 
ras made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation;  who,  being  asked 
what  he  was,  answered,  ««That  if  Hiero  were 
ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew  the  manner, 
that  some  came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes, 
and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their  com- 
modities, and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer  and 
meet  their  friends,  and  some  came  to  look  on ;  and 
that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on." 
But  men  must  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of  man's 
life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to  be 
lookers  on :  nei^er  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  received  in  the  church,  (notwithstand- 
ing their  «*  Pretiosa  in  oculis  Domini  mors  sancto- 
rum ejus,"  by  which  place  they  would  exalt  their 
civil  dea^  and  regular  professions,)  but  upon  this 
defence,  that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply  con- 
templative, but  performeth  the  duty  either  of  in- 
cessant prayers  and  supplications,  which  hath 
been  truly  esteemed  as  an  ofiice  in  the  church,  or 
else  of  writing  or  in  taking  instructions  for  writ- 
ing concerning  the  law  of  God,  as  Moses  did 
when  he  abode  so  long  in  the  mount.    And  so  we 
see  Enoch  the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  was  the 
first  contemplative,  and  walked  with  God,  yet 
did  also  endow  the  church  with  prophecy,  which 
St.  Jude  citeth.     But  for  contemplation  which 
should  be  finished  in  itself,  without  casting  beams 
upon  society,  assuredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not. 
It  decideth  also  the  controversies  between  Zeno 
and  Socrates,  and  their  sdiools  and  successions, 
on  the  one  side,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  sim- 
ply or  attended,  the  actions  and  exercises  whereof 
do  chiefly  embrace  and  concern  society;  and  on 
theoth^  aide,  the  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans,  who 
placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue,  (as  it  is 
used  in  some  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  the 
mistiess  and  tiie  maid  change  habits,)  to  be  but 
as  a  servant,  without  which  pleasure  camiot  be 
served  and  attended,  and  the  reformed  sdiool  of 
ihe  Epieoreans,  which  placed  it  in  serenity  of 
Bund  and  freedom  from  perturbation,  (as  if  they 


would  have  deposed  Jupiter  again,  and  restored 
Saturn  and  the  first  age,  when  Uiere  was  no  sook 
mer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autamn,  but  all  after 
one  air  and  season,)  and  Herillus,  who  placed  fe- 
licity in  extinguishment  of  the  disputes  of  the 
mind,  making  no  fixed  nature  of  good  and  evil, 
esteeming  things  according  to  the  clearness  of  the 
desires,  or  the  relnctation;  which  opinion  was 
revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  mea> 
suring  things  according  to  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief: 
all  which  are  manifest  to  tend  to  private  repose- 
and  contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  society. 

It  oensureth  also  the  philosophy  of  EpictetuSr 
which  presupposeth  that  felicity  must  be  placed 
in  those  things  which  are  in  our  power,  lest  we  be 
liable  to  fortune  and  disturbance :  as  if  it  were 
not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and 
virtuous  ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that 
we  can  wish  to  ourselves  in  our  proper  fortune ; 
as  Gonsalvo  said  to  his  soldiers,  showing  them 
Naples,  and  protesting,  **  He  had  rather  die  one 
foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  secured  for 
long  by  one  foot  of  retreat."  Whereunto  the 
wisdom  of  that  heavenly  leader  hath  signed,  who 
ha^  affirmed  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  contin- 
ual feast;  showing  plainly  that  the  conscience  of 
good  intentions,  howsoever  succeeding,  is  a  more 
continual  joy  to  nature  than  all  the  provision, 
which  can  be  made  for  security  and  repose. 

It  censureth  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy^ 
which  grew  general  about  the  time  of  Epictetus, 
in  converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profession ; 
as  if  the  putpose  had  been,  not  to  resist  and  extin- 
guish perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the 
causes  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  particular  kind 
and  course  of  life  to  that  end ;  introducing  such 
a  health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  of 
which  Aristode  speaketh  of  Herodicus,  who  did 
nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend  his  health : 
whereas  if  men  refer  themselves  to  duties  of 
society,  as  that  he^th  of  body  is  best,  which  is 
ablest  to  endure  all  alterations  and  extremities  r 
so  likewise  that  health  of  mind  is  most  proper^ 
which  can  go  through  the  greatest  temptations- 
.  and  perturbations.  So  as  Diogenes's  opinion  is 
to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them  which 
abstained,  but  them  which  sustained,  and  could 
refrain  their  mind  **  in  precipitio,"  and  could  give 
unto  the  mind,  as  is  used  in  horsemanship,  the 
shortest  stop  or  turn. 

Lastly,  it  censureth  the  tenderness  and  want 
of  application  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
reverend  philoso]^ers  and  philosophical  meor 
that  did  retire  too  easily  from  civil  business,  for 
avcnding  of  indignities  and  perturbations :  where- 
as the  resolution  of  men  truly  moral  ooglit  to  be- 
such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  said  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  should  be,  ^  e  telft  crassiore,"  and  not  so^ 
fine  as  that  every  thing  shoaM  oatdi  in  it  aAdi 
endanger  it. 
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T6  letiime  privale  or  pirtioiilar  good,  it  falleth 
iato  the  division  of  good  astive  and  paasiTe :  for 
tiuB  differenoe  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which 
amongst  the  Romans  was  expressed  in  the  fami- 
liar or  household  terms  of  Promos  and  Condus, 
is  focrned  also  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  seYwal  appetites  in  creatures ;  the  one 
to  preeenre  or  contintte  themaelyes,  and  the  other 
to  dilate  or  multiply  themselves;  whereof  the 
latter  seemeth  to  be  the  worthier :  for  in  nature 
the  hearens,  which  are  Ihe  more  worthy,  are  the 
agent;  and  the  earth,  which  is  the  less  wcnrthy, 
is  the  patient.  In  the  pleasures  of  living  crea- 
tures, iikdX  of  generation  is  greater  than  that  of 
food;  in  divine  doctrine,  <»Beatius  est  dare 
quam  accipere ;"  and  in  life,  there  is  no  man's 
spirit  so  soft,  but  esteemeth  the  effecting  of  some- 
what that  he  hath  fixed  in  his  desire,  more  than 
sensuality :  which  priority  of  the  active  good,  is 
much  upheld  by  the  consideration  of  our  estate 
to  be  mortal  and  exposed  to  fortune :  for  if  we 
mi^t  have  a  perpetuity  and  certainty  in  our 
pleasures,  the  state  of  them  would  advance  dieir 
price :  but  when  we  see  it  is  but  «*  Magni  aesti- 
mamus  mori  tardius,''  and  "  Ne  glorieris  de  oras- 
tino,  nescis  partura  diei,"  it  maketh  us  to  desire 
to  have  somewhat  secured  and  exempted  from 
time,  which  are  only  our  deeds  and  works :  as  it 
is  said, «« Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos."  The  pre- 
eminence likewise  of  this  active  good  is  upheld 
by  the  affection  which-is  natural  in  man  towards 
variety  and  proceeding;  whjch  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  sense,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  pas- 
sive good,  can  have  no  great  latitude :  <*  Cogita 
quamdiu  eadem  feceris;  cibus,  somnus,  Indus 
per  hunc  circulum  curritur ;  mori  velle  non  tan- 
tum  fortis,  aut  miser,  aut  pnidens,  sed  etiam  fas- 
tidiosus  potest."  But  in  enterprises,  pursuits, 
and  purposes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety; 
whereof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their 
inceptions,  progressions,  recoils,  reintegrations, 
approaches  and  attainings  to  their  ends :  so  as  it 
was  well  said,  *'  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et 
vaga  est.''  Neither  hath  this  active  good  an 
identity  with  the  good  of  society,  though  in  some 
•case  it  hath  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it 
do  many  times  bring  forth  acts  of  beneficence,  yet 
it  is  with  a  respect  private  to  a  man's  own  power, 
•glory,  amplification,  continuance;  as  appeareth 
plainly,  when  it  findeth  a  contrary  subject.  For 
that  gigantine  state  of  mind  which  possesseth  the 
troublers  of  the  world,  (such  as  was  Lucius  Sylla, 
and  infinite  other  in  smaller  model,  who  would 
have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their 
friends  or  enemies,  and  would  give  form  to  the 
world,  according  to  their  own  humours,  which  is 
the  true  theomachy,)  pretendeth  and  aspireth  to 
active  good,  though  it  recedeth  farthest  from  good 
of  society,  which  we  have  determined  to  be  the 
greater. 

To  resume  passive  good,  it  receiveth  a  subdi« 


vision  of  conservative  and  perfective.  For  lot  ns 
take  a  brief  review  of  that  which  we  have  said : 
we  have  spoken  first  of  the  good  of  society,  the 
intention  whereof  embraceth  the  form  of  human 
nature,  whoeof  we  are  members  and  portions, 
and  not  our  own  proper  and  individual  form :  we 
have  spoken  of  active  good,  and  supposed  it  as  a 
part  of  private  and  particular  good  :  and  rightly, 
for  there  is  impressed  upon  all  things  a  triple  de* 
sire  or  appetite  proceeding  from  love  to  them- 
selves ;  one  of  preserving  and  ccmrinuiag  their 
form;  another  of  advancing  and  perfecting  their 
form ;  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  extending 
their  form  upon  other  things ;  whereof  the  multi- 
plying, or  signature  of  it  upon  other  things,  is  thai 
which  we  handled  by  the  name  of  active  good* 
So  as  there  remained  the  conserving  of  it,  and 
perfecting  or  raising  of  it;  which  latter  is  the 
highest  degree  of  passive  good.  For  to  preserve 
in  state  is  the  less,  to  preserve  with  advancement 
is  the  greater.    So  in  man,— 

**  Igneui  est  oUls  vigor,  et  OBlettu  origo." 

His  approach  or  assumption  to  divine  or  angeli- 
cal nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  error 
or  false  imitation  of  which  good  is  that  which  is 
the  tempest  of  human  life ;  while  man,  upon  the 
instinct  of  an  advancement  formal  and  essential,  is 
carried  to  seek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  those 
which  are  sick,  and  find  no  remedy,  do  tumble  up 
and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a  remove 
local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal ;  so  is 
it  with  men  in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means 
to  exalt  their  nature,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  estua- 
tion  to  exalt  their  place.  So  then  passive  good 
is,  as  was  said,  either  conservative  or  perfective. 

To  resume  the  good  of  conservation  or  comfort, 
which  consisteth  in  the  fruition  of  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  our  natures;  it  seemeth  to  be  the 
most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  but  yet  the 
softest  and  the  lowest.  And  this  also  receiveth 
a  difference,  which  hath  neither  been  well  judged 
of,  nor  well  inquired :  for  the  good  of  fruition  or 
contentment  is  placed  either  in  the  sincereness  of 
the  fruition,  or  in  the  quickness  and  vigour  of  it; 
the  one  superinduced  by  the  quality,  the  other  by 
vicissitude ;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil, 
the  other  more  impression  of  good.  Which  of 
these  is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  contro- 
verted; but  whether  man's  nature  may  not  be 
capable  of  both,  is  a  question  not  inquired. 

The  former  question  being  debated  between 
Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity 
in  an  equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
sophist  in  much  desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they 
fell  from  argument  to  ill  words :  the  sophist  say- 
ing that  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a 
block  or  stone ;  and  Socrates  saying  that  the  so- 
phist's felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  ^at  had  the 
itch,  who  did  nothing  but  itch  and  scratch.  And 
both  these  opinions  do  not  want  their  supports » 
t2 
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for  tbe  q>imoii  of  Socrates  is  rnooh  upheld  by  the 
general  consent  eyen  of  the  Epicures  themselyes, 
tfast  Yirtue  bear^  a  great  part  in  felicity ;  and  if 
so,  certain  it  is,  that  virtue  hath  more  use  in 
clearing  perturbations  tiian  in  compassing  desires. 
The  sophist's  opinion  is  much  feyoured  by  the 
assertion  we  last  spake  of,  that  good  of  adyanoe- 
ment  is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preseryation; 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  hath  a  show  of 
adyanoement,  as  motion,  though  in  a  circle,  hath 
a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question,  decided  the  true  way, 
maketh  the  former  superfluous.  For  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  there  are  some  who  take  more 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures  than  some  other, 
and  yet  neyerdieless  are  less  troubled  with  the 
loss  or  leaving  of  them!  so  as  this  same,  " Non 
uti  ut  non  appetas,  non  appetereut  non  metuas,  sunt 
animi  pusUli  et  diflidentis."  And  it  seemeth  to 
me,  that  most  of  die  doctrines  of  the  philosophers 
are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature 
bf  things  requireth.  So  have  tiiey  increased  the 
fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it :  for  when  they 
would  have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  adiscir 
pline  or  preparation  to  die,  they  must  needs  make 
man  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy,  against 
whom  there 's  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  saith 
the  poet: 

**  Q«i  flnein  vita  extremttm  later  munera  ponat 
Natura." 

So  have  they  sought  to  make  men's  minds  too 
uniform  and  harmonical,  by  not  breaking  them 
sufficiently  to  contrary  motions :  the  reason  where- 
of I  suppose  to  be,  because  they  themselves  were 
men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied 
course  of  life.  For  as  we  see,  upon  the  lute  or 
like  instrument,  a  ground,  though  it  be  sweet  and 
have  show  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the 
hand  to  such  strange  and  hard  stops  and  passages, 
as  a  set  song  or  voluntary ;  much  after  the  same 
manner  was  the  diversity  between  a  philosophical 
and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are  to  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  jewellers ;  who,  if  there  be  a  grain, 
or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice  which  may  be  ground  forth 
without  taking  too  much  of  the  stone,  they  help 
it;  but  if  it  should  lessen  and  abate  the  stone  too 
much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it:  so  ought 
men  so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not 
magnanimity. 

Having,  therefore,  deduced  the  good  of  man 
which  is  piivate  and  particular,  as  far  as  seemeth 
fit;  we  will  now  return  to  ihdt  good  of  man  which 
respecteth  and  beholdeth  society,  which  we  may 
term  Duty;  because  the  terra  of  Duty  is  more 
proper  to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  to- 
wards others,  as  the  term  of  virtue  is  applied  to  a 
mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itself:  though 
neither  can  a  man  understand  virtue  without  some 
relation  to  society,  nor  duty  without  an  inward 
disposition.  This  part  may  seem  at  firet  to  per- 
tain to  science  civil  and  politic :  but  not  if  it  be 


well  obseryed;  lor  it  eoneenielh  the  rsgonen  and 
government  of  eveiy  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  othen.  And  as  in  architecture  the  diieetioii 
of  framing  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of 
building,  is  not  the  same  with  the  manner  of 
joining  them  and  erecting  the  building;  and  in 
mechanicals,  the  direction  how  to  frame  an  in- 
strument or  engine,  is  not  the  same  with  the 
mannor  of  setting  it  on  work  and  employing  it, 
(and  yet  nevertheless  in  expressing  of  the  one 
you  incidently  express  Ae  aptness  towards  the  i 
other ;)  so  the  doctrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in 
society  differeth  from  Aat  of  their  confermity 
thereunto. 

This  part  of  du^  is  subdivided  into  two  parts; 
the  common  duty  of  every  man,  as  a  man  or 
member  of  a  state;  the  other,  the  respective  or 
special  duty  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  vo- 
cation, and  place.  The  first  of  these  is  extant 
and  well  laboured,  as  hath  been  said.  The  se- 
cond likewise  I  may  report  rather  dispersed  than 
deficient;  which  manner  of  dispersed  writing  in 
this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be  best: 
for  who  isan  take  upon  him  to  write  of  the  proper 
duty,  virtue,  challenge,  and  right  of  every  several 
vocation,  profession  and  place!  For  although 
sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than  a  game- 
ster,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant  than 
sound, «« That  the  vale  best  discovereth  &e  hill  ;** 
yet  there  is  small  doubt  but  that  men  can  write 
best,  and  most  really  and  materially,  in  their  own 
professions;  and  that  the  writing  of  speculative 
men  of  active  matter,  for  the  most  part,  doth  seem 
to  men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  argument  of 
the  wars  seemed  to  Hannibal,  to  be  but  dreams 
and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which  ac» 
companieth  them  that  write  in  their  own  profes- 
sions, that  they  magnify  them  in  excess.  But 
generally  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  that  which 
would  make  learning  indeed  solid  and  fruitful,, 
that  active  men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

In  which  kind  I  cannot  but  mention,  **  honoris 
causa,"  your  majesty's  excellent  book  touching 
the  duty  of  a  king :  a  work  richly  compounded 
of  divinity,  morality,  and  policy,  with  great  as- 
persion of  all  other  arts;  and  being,  in  mine 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  sound  and  healthful 
writings  that  I  have  read ;  not  distempered  in  the 
heat  of  invention,  nor  in  tlie  coolness  of  neg^-  ' 
gence ;  not  sick  of  business,  as  those  are  who 
lose  themselves  in  their  order;  nor  of  convulsions^ 
as  those  which  cramp  in  matters  impertinent; 
not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those 
do  who  seek  to  please  the  reader  more  than  nature 
beareth ;  and  chiefly  well  disposed  in  the  spirits 
thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for  ac- 
tion ;  and  far  removed  from  that  natural  infirmity, 
whereunto  I  noted  those  that  write  in  their  own 
professions  to  be  subject,  which  is,  that  they  ex- 
alt it  above  measure :  for  your  majesty  hath  truly 
described,  not  a  king  of  Assyria  or  Peraia  in  their 
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eztem  f^offy,  but  a  Moms  or  a  David,  pastors  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  leese  out  of  my 
remembranoey  what  I  heard  your  majesty  in  the 
same  sacred  spirit  of  goTemment  ddiver  in  a 
great  cause  of  jndicatare,  which  was,  *«That 
kings  ruled  by  their  laws,  as  God  did  by  the  laws 
of  naSare;  and  ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  use  their 
supreme  prerogative  as  Crod  doth  his  power  of 
working  miracles.'*  And  yet  notwithstanding,  in 
your  book  of  a  fiee  monarchy,  you  do  well  give 
men  to  understand,  that  you  know  the  plenitude 
of  the  power  and  right  of  a  king,  as  well  as  the 
circle  of  his  office  and  duty.  Tlius  have  I  pre- 
sumed to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your 
majesty,  as  a  prime  or  eminent  example  of  trac- 
tates concerning  special  and  respective  duties: 
wh^ein  I  should  have  said  as  much,  if  it  had  been 
written  a  thousand  years  since:  neither  am  I 
moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  which  es- 
tema  it  flattery  to  praise  in  presence:  no,  it  is 
flattery  to  praise  in  absence ;  that  is,  when  either 
the  virtue  is  absent,  or  the  occasion  is  absent; 
and  so  the  praise  is  not  natural,  but  forced,  either 
in  truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his 
oration  pro  Marcello,  which  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
cellent table  of  Cesar's  virtue,  and  made  to  his 
hce ;  besides  the  example  of  many  other  excel- 
lent persons,  wiser  a  great  deal  than  such  ob- 
servers; and  we  will  never  doubt,  upon  a  full 
occasion,  to  give  just  praises  to  present  or  absent 
But  to  return:  there  belongeth  further  to  the 
handling  of  this  part,  touching  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessions and  vocations,  a  relative  or  opposite, 
touching  the  frauds,  cautels,  impostures,  and  vices 
of  every  profession,  which  hath  been  likewise 
handled :  but  how  1  rather  in  a  satire  and  cyni- 
cally, than  seriously  and  wisely :  for  men  have 
rather  sought  by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much 
of  that  which  is  good  in  professions,  than  irith 
judgment  to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is 
corrupt.  For,  as  Solomon  saith,  he  that  cometh 
to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to  scorn  and 
censure,  shall  be  sure  to  find  matter  for  his  hu- 
mour, but  no  matter  for  his  instruction :  *«  Quas- 
renti  derisori  scientiam  ipsa  se  abscondit;  sed 
studioso  fit  obviam.''  But  the  managing  of  this 
argument  with  integrity  and  truth,  which  I  note 
as  deficient,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best 
"  fortifications  for  honesty  and  virtue  that  can  be 
planted.  For,  as  the  fable  goeth  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it;  but  if  you 
see  him  first,  he  dieth :  so  is  it  with  deceite  and 
evil  arts;  which,  if  they  be  first  espied,  they 
leese  their  life;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  en- 
danger. So  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Ma- 
chiavel  and  others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and 
not  what  they  ought  to  do.  For  it  is  not  possible 
to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  the  columbine 
innocency,  except  men  know  exactly  all  the 
conditions  of  the  serpent;  his  baseness  and  going 
upon  his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his 


envy  and  sting,  and  Ae  rest;  that  is,  all  forms 
and  natures  of  evil :  for  without  this,  virtue  lie& 
open  and  unfenoed.  Nay,  an  honest  man  can  do 
no  good  upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim 
^em,  without  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil. 
For  men  of  c<HTupted  minds  presuppose  that  ho- 
nesty groweth  out  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
believing  of  preachers,  schoolmasters,  and  men's- 
exterior  language:  so  as,  except  you  can  make 
them  perceive  that  you  know  the  utmost  reaches 
of  their  own  corrupt  opinions,  they  despise  all 
morality;  «^Non  recipit  stultus  verba prudentie, 
nisi  ea  dexeris  qus  versantur  in  corde  ejus." 

Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  dotii 
also  appertain  the  duties  between  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant:  so 
likewise  the  laws  of  friendidiip  and  gratitude,  tiie 
civil  bond  of  companies,  colleges,  and  politic  bo« 
dies,  of  neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportion- 
ate duties ;  not  as  they  are  parts  of  government 
and  society,  but  as  to  ^  framing  of  the  mind  of 
particular  persons. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  so- 
ciety doth  handle  it  also,  not  simply  alone,  but 
comparatively;  whereunto  belongeth  the  wdgh* 
ing  of  duties  between  person  and  person,  case 
and  case,  particular  and  public :  as  we  see  in  the 
proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus  against  his  own 
sons,  which  was  so  much  extolled ;  yet  what  waa 
saidt 

•  **  Infellx,  atcviuqae  ferent  ea  ftta  mlnoras." 

So  the  case  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on> 
bo^  sides.  Again,  we  see  when  M.  Brutus  and 
Cassius  invited  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opi-^ 
nions  they  meant  to  feel,  whether  they  were  fit  to 
be  made  their  associates,  and  cast  forth  ^e  ques- 
tion touching  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  being  an. 
usurper,  they  were  divided  in  opinion ;  some  hold- 
ing ^at  servitude  was  the  extreme  of  evils,  and 
others  that  tyranny  was  better  than  a  civil  war: 
and  a  number  of  the  like  cases  there  are  of  com- 
parative duty ;  amongst  which  that  of  all  others 
is  the  most  frequent,  where  the  question  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  ensue  of  a  small  injustice, 
which  Jason  of  Thessalia  determined  against  the 
truth:  («Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda,  ut  multa 
juste  fieri  possint."  But  the  reply  is  good,  "Auc* 
torem  prssentis  justitis  habes,  sponsorem  future 
non  habes."  Men  must  pursue  things  which  are 
just  in  present,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  divine 
Providence.  So  then  we  pas^  on  from  this  general 
part  touching  the  exemplar  and  description  of  good. 

Now  therefore  that  we  have  spoken  of  this  fruit 
of  life,  it  remaineth  to  speak  of  the  husbandry 
that  belongeth  thereunto ;  without  which  part  the 
former  seemeth  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image, 
or  statoa,  which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but  is 
without  life  or  motion  :  whereunto  Aristotle  him- 
self subscribeth  in  these  words :  *'  Necesse  est 
scilicet  de  virtute  dicere,  et  quid  sit,  et  ex  quibus 
gignatur.    Inutile  enim  fere  fuerit  virtutem  qui- 
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46III  noBSOt  aoqairende  antem  ejus  modos  et  Tias 
ignonure :  non  enim  de  Tirtate  taiitaiii»  qua  specie 
si%9  querendom  est,  sed  et  qnomode  em  copiam 
&otat ;  atrainque  eniin  Toiumus,  et  r^n  ipaam 
nosee,  et  ejus  compotee  fieri ;  hoc  antem  ex  vote 
non  sttccedet,  nisiseiainciB  et  ex  quibut  et  qaomo- 
do/'  In  sttch  full  woida  and  with  such  iteration 
doth  he  inculcate  this  psft.  So  saith  Cicero  in 
gieat  eommendation  of  Cato  the  Second,  that  he 
had  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  ««non  ita  dis- 
putandi  cau84»  sed  ita  viyendi.''  And  althoogrh 
the  neglect  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  hold 
any  consultations  touching  the  reformation  of 
thsir  life,  (as  Seneca  excellently  saith,)  *<  De  par- 
tibus  yit»  qnisque  deliberat,  de  summ4  nemo," 
may  make  this  part  seem  superfluous ;  yet  I  must 
condude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  «*  Qui 
gravi  morbo  correpti  dolores  non  8entiunt,iis  mens 
sgrotat ;"  they  need  medicine,  not  only  to  assauge 
the  disease,  but  to  awake  the  sense.  And  if  it  be 
said,  that  the  cure  of  men's  minds  belongeth  to 
sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true :  but  yet  moral 
philosophy  may  be  preferred  unto  her  as  a  wise 
servant  and  humble  handmaid.  For  as  the  psalm 
saith,  that  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  per- 
petually towards  the  mistress,  and  yet  no  doubt 
many  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  hand- 
maid, to  discern  of  the  mistress's  will ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to 
the  doctrines  of  divinity,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  herself,  within  due  limits,  many  sound 
and  profitable  directions. 

This  part  therefore,  because  of  the  excellency 
thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that 
it  is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry :  the  rather, 
because  it  oonsisteth  of  much  matter,  wherein 
both  speech  and  action  is  often  conversant ;  and 
such  wherein  the  common  talk  of  men,  (which  is 
rare,  but  yet  cometh  sometimee  to  pass,)  is  wiser 
than  their  books.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  that 
we  propound  it  in  the  more  particularity,  both  for 
the  worthiness,  and  because  we  may  acquit  our- 
selves for  reporting  it  deficient,  which  seemeth 
almost  incredible,  and  is  otherwise  conceived  and 
presupposed  by  those  themselves  that  have  writ- 
ten. We  will  therefore  enumerate  some  heads  or 
points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what 
it  is,  and  whether  it  be  extant. 

First,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which 
are  practical,  we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account, 
what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not;  for  the  one 
may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but 
the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hus- 
bandman cannot  command,  nei^er  the  nature 
of  the  earth,  nor  tiie  seasons  of  the  weather ;  no 
more  can  the  physician  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, nor  the  variety  of  the  accidents ;  so  in  the 
cuhore  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man,  two  things 
are  without  our  command ;  points  of  nature,  and 
points  of  fortune :  for  to  the  basis  of  the  one,  and  the 
condition  of  the  other  our  work  is  limited  and  tied. 


In  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  left  unto  ns  topio* 
eeed  by  «q>plkation. 

**  YlBeente  eit  oauli  tottmm  fefeaio  ;" 
and  so  likewise, 

**  ViBcenda  eit  onaii  natkum  ferendo.** 
But  when  that  we  speak  of  sufiSsring,  we  do  not 
speak  of  a  dull  and  neglected  suffering,  but  of  a 
wise  and  industrious  suffering,  which  draweth 
and  contriveth  use  and  advantage  out  <^diat  whidi 
seemeth  adverse  and  contrary ;  which  is  that  pro- 
periy  which  we  call  accommodating  or  applying. 
Now  the  wisdom  of  application  reeteth  principally 
in  the  exact  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  prece- 
dent state  or  disposition,  unto  whidi  we  do  apply : 
for  WB  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  first  take 
measaie  of  the  body. 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is, 
to  set  down  sound  and  true  distribntioiis  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  several  characters  and  tempers  of 
men's  natures  and  dbpositions ;  especially  having 
regard  to  those  differences  which  are  most  radical, 
in  being  the  fountains  and  causes  of  the  rest,  or 
most  firequent  in  concurrence  or  commixture; 
wherein  it  is  not  tiie  handling  of  a  few  of  them  in 
passage,  the  better  to  describe  the  mediocrities  of 
virtues,  that  can  satisfy  this  intention.  For  if  it 
deserve  to  be  considered,  **>  That  there  are  minds 
which  are  proportioned  to  g^reat  matters,  and  others 
to  small,"  (which  Aristotle  handleth,  or  ought  to 
have  handled,  by  the  name  of  magnanimity;) 
doth  it  not  deserve  as  well  to  be  considered, 
^'I'hat  there  are  minds  proportioned  to  intend 
many  matters,  and  others  to  few  1"  So  that  some 
can  divide  diemselves ;  others  can  perchance  do 
exactly  well,  but  it  must  be  but  in  few  things  at 
once :  and  so  there  cometh  to  be  a  narrowness  of 
mind,  as  well  as  pusillanimity.  And  again, 
«« That  some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which 
may  be  despatched  at  once,  or  within  a  short  re- 
turn of  time ;  others  tethat  which  begins  a  far  off 
and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit ;" 

**  Jam  turn  tenditqne  foTetque." 
So  that  there  may  be  fitly  said  to  be  a  longani- 
mity, which  is  commonly  also  ascribed  to  God  as 
a  magnanimity.  So  further  deserved  it  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Aristotle ;  «« that  there  is  a  disposition 
in  conversation,  (supposing  it  in  tilings  which  do 
in  no  sort  touch  or  concern  a  man's  self,)  to  soothe 
and  please ;  and  a  disposition  contrary  to  contradict 
and  cross :"  and  deserveth  it  not  much  better  to 
be  considered,  «*  that  there  is  a  disposition,  not  in 
conversation  or  talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  serious 
nature,  (and  supposing  it  still  in  things  merely 
indifferent,)  to  take  pleasure  in  the  good  of 
another ;  and  a  disposition  contrariwise,  to  take 
distaste  at  the  good  of  another  t  which  is  that 
properly  which  we  call  good-nature  or  ill-nature, 
benignity  or  malignity :  and  therefore  I  cannot 
suflciently  marvel  that  this  part  of  knowledge, 
touching  the  several  characters  of  natures  and 
dispositions,  should  be  omitted  both  in  morally 
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^nd  policy;  conmdering  it  ii  of  so  great  ministiy 
and  suppeditatioii  to  them  both.  A  man  shall 
iind  in  the  traditions  of  astrology  some  pretty 
and  apt  divisions  of  men's  natures,  according  to 
the  predominances  of  the  planets;  loyers  of  quiet, 
loTers  of  action,  lovers  of  victory,  lovers  of 
honour,  lovers  of  pleasure,  lovers  of  arts,  lovers 
of  change,  and  so  forth.  A  man  shall  find  in  the 
wisest  sort  of  these  relations  which  the  Italians 
make  touching  conclaves,  the  natures  of  the  se- 
veral cardinals  handsomely  and  livelily  painted 
forth :  a  man  shall  meet  with,  in  every  day's  con- 
ference, the  denominations  of  sensitive,  dry,  for- 
mal, real,  humorous,  certain,  *«  huomo  di  prima 
irapressione,  huomo  di  ultima  impressions,"  and 
the  like :  and  yet  nevertheless  this  kind  of  obser- 
vations wandereth  in  words,  but  is  not  fixed  in 
inquiry.  For  the  distinctions  are  found,  many 
of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts  upon  them : 
wherein  our  fault  is  the  greater:  because  both 
history,  poesy,  and  daily  experience  are  as  goodly 
fields  where  these  observations  grow;  whereof 
we  make  a  few  posies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  but 
ne  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confectionary,  that 
receipts  might  be  made  of  them  for  the  use  of 
life. 

Of  much  like  kind  are  those  impressions  of 
nature,  which  are  imposed  upon  the  mind  by  the 
sex,  by  the  age,  by  the  region,  by  health  and 
sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity,  and  the  like, 
which  are  inherent  and  not  external ;  and  again, 
those  which  are  caused  by  external  fortune;  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want, 
magistracy,  privateness,  prosperity,  adversity, 
constant  fortune,  variable  fortune,  rising  ««per 
saltum,"  "  per  gradus,"  and  the  like.  And  there- 
fore we  see  that  Plautus  maketh  it  a  wonder  to 
see  an  old  man  beneficent,  **benignitas  hujus  ut 
adolescentuli  est."  St.  Paul  concludeth,  that 
severity  of  discipline  was  to  be  used  to  the  Cre- 
tans, "Increpa  eos  durd,"  upon  the  disposition 
of  their  country,  **  Cretenses  semper  mendaoes, 
mals  bestis,  ventres  pigri."  Sallust  noteth,  that 
it  is  usual  with  kings  to  desire  contradictories : 
^  Sed  plerumque  regiae  voluntates,  ut  vehementes 
sunt,  sic  mobiles,  sepeque  ipsa  sibi  adversse." 
Tacitus  observeth  how  rarely  raising  of  the  for- 
tune mendeth  the  disposition:  «« Solus  Vespa^ 
sianus  mutatus  in  melius."  Pindarus  maketh  an 
observation,  that  great  and  sudden  fortune  for  the 
most  part  defeateth  men,  **  Qui  magnam  felicitatem 
concoqu^re  non  possunt."  So  the  Psalm  showetii 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying 
of  fortune,  than  in  the  increase  of  fortune :  <«  Di- 
▼itiae  si  affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere."  These 
observations,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  but  are 
touched  a  little  by  Aristotle,  as  in  passage,  in  his 
Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in  some  scattered  dis- 
courses: but  they  were  never  incorporated  into 
moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  do  essentially 
•appertain ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of 
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grounds  and  moulds  doih  to  agriculture,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and 
constitutions  doth  to  the  physician;  except  ws 
mean  to  follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics, 
which  minister  the  same  medicines  to  all  patients. 

Another  article  of  this  knowledge  is  the  inquiry 
touching  the  afiections ;  for  as  in  medicining  of 
the  body,  it  is  in  order  first  to  know  the  divers 
complexions  and  constitutions;  secondly,  the 
diseases ;  and  lasUy,  the  cures :  so  in  medicining 
of  the  mind,  afWr  knowledge  of  the  divers  char- 
acters of  men's  natures,  it  foUoweth,  in  order,  to 
know  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  mind, 
which  are  no  other  than  the  perturbations  and  dis- 
tempers of  the  affections.  For  as  the  ancient  poli- 
ticians in  popular  states  were  wont  to  compare  the 
people  to  the  sea,  and  the  orators  to  the  winds ;  be- 
cause as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet, 
if  the  winds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it ;  so  the 
people  would  be  peaceable  and  tractable,  if  the 
seditious  orators  did  not  set  them  in  working  and 
agitation :  so  it  may  be  fiUy  said,  that  the  mind 
in  the  nature  thereof  would  be  temperate  and 
stayed,  if  the  affections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it 
into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here  again  I 
find  strange,  as  before,  that  Aristotie  should  have 
written  divers  volumes  of  Ethics,  and  never 
handled  the  affections,  which  is  the  principal 
subject  thereof;  and  yet,  in  his  Rhetorics,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  se- 
cond degree,  as  they  may  be  moved  by  speech, 
he  findeth  place  for  them,  and  handleth  them 
well  for  the  quantity ;  but  where  their  true  place 
is,  he  pretermitteth  them.  For  it  is  not  his  dis- 
putations about  pleasure  and  pain  that  can  satisfy 
tills  inquiry,  no  more  than  he  that  should  gene- 
rally handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  said  to 
handle  the  nature  of  colours ;  for  pleasure  and 
pain  are  to  the  particular  affections  as  light  is  to 
psffticular  colours.  Better  travails,  I  suppose, 
had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at  second  hand. 
But  yet,  it  is  like,  it  was  after  their  manner 
rather  in  subtilty  of  definitions,  (which  in  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature  are  but  curiosities,)  than  in 
active  and  ample  descriptions  and  observations. 
So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  affections ; 
as  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverse  accidents, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  other. 

But  the  poets  and  writers  of  histories  are  the 
best  doctors  of  this  knowledge :  where  we  may 
find  painted  fortii  with  great  life,  how  affections 
are  kindled  and  incited;  and  how  pacified  and 
refrained ;  and  how  again  contained  from  act  and 
further  degree;  how  they  disclose  themselves; 
how  they  work ;  how  they  vary ;  how  they  gather 
and  fortify ;  how  they  are  inwrapped  one  within 
another ;  and  how  they  do  fight  and  encounter  one 
with  another;  and  other  tiie  like  particularities: 
amongst  the  which  this  last  is  of  special  use  in 
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mdnl  and  cItU  matters;  how,  I  say^  to  set  affec- 
tion against  affeetion,  and  to  master  one  by 
another ;  eren  as  we  use  to  hunt  beast  with  beast, 
and  Hj  bird  with  bird,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
we  coald  not  so  easily  recoTer :  upon  which  foun- 
dation is  erected  that  excellent  ose  of «« premium'' 
and  ** poena,"  whereby  ciyil  states  consist;  em- 
ploying the  predominant  affections  of  fear  and 
hope,  for  the  suppressing  and  bridling  Ae  rest. 
For  as  in  the  goTemment  of  states  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  bridle  one  faction  with  anotiier, 
80  i^  is  in  the  govemroent  within. 

Now  iome  yre  to  those  points  which  are  within 
OUT  own  command,  and  haTO  force  and  operation 
npon  the  mind,  to  affect  the  will  and  appetite,  and 
to  alter  manners:  wherein  they  oug^t  to  hare 
handled  custom,  exercise,  habit,  education,  exam- 
ple, imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praise, 
reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies : 
these  as  they  haye  determinate  use  in  moralities, 
from  these  the  mind  suffereth;  and  of  these  are 
such  receipts  and  regimens  compounded  and  de- 
scribed, as  may  seem  to  recover  or  preseire  the 
health  and  good  estate  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  per- 
taineth  to  human  medicine :  of  which  number  we 
will  insist  upon  some  one  or  two,  as  an  example 
of  the  rest,  beeause  it  were  too  long  to  prosecute 
all ;  and  therefore  we  do  resume  custom  and  ha- 
bit to  speak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seemed  to  me  a  negli- 
gent opinion,  that  of  those  things  which  consist 
by  nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  custom; 
using  for  example,  that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  ten 
thousand  times  up,  it  will  not  learn  to  ascend ; 
and  that  by  oflen  seeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not 
learn  to  see  or  hear  the  better.  For  though  this 
principle  be  true  in  things  wherein  nature  is  pe- 
remptory, (the  reason  whereof  we  cannot  now  stand 
to  discass,)  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  things  wherein 
nature  admitteth  a  latitude.  For  he  might  see 
that  a  strait  glove  will  come  more  easily  on  with 
use ;  and  that  a  wand  will  by  use  bend  otherwise 
than  it  grew ;  and  that  by  use  of  the  voice  we 
speak  louder  and  stronger;  and  that  by  use  of 
enduring  heat  and  cold,  we  endure  it  the  better, 
and  the  like:  which  latter  sort  have  a  nearer 
resemblance  unto  that  subject  of  manners  he 
handleth,  than  those  instances  which  he  allegeth. 
But  allowing  his  conclusion,  that  virtues  and 
vices  consist  in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more 
to  have  taught  the  manner  of  superinducing  that 
habit:  for  there  be  many  precepts  of  the  wise  or- 
dering the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  of 
ordering  the  exercises  of  the  body ;  whereof  we 
will  recite  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not 
at  the  first  either  too  hi^h  a  strain,  or  too  weak : 
for  if  too  high,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  discou- 
rage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion 
of  facility,  and  so  a  sloth ;  and  in  all  natures  you 
breed  a  further  expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and 


so  an  insatisfiM!tion  on  the  end:  if  too  weak,  of 
the  other  side,  you  may  not  look  to  perform  and 
overcome  any  great  task. 

AnoAer  precept  is,  to  practise  all  things  chiefly 
at  two  several  times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is 
best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed ; 
that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step,  by  the 
other  yon  may  woric  out  the  knots  and  stonds  of 
the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  mors 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Another  precept  is  tiiat  which  Aristotle  men- 
tioneth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear  ever  towards 
the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  by 
nature  inclined :  like  unto  the  rowing  against  the 
stream,  or  making  a  wand  straight  by  bending 
him  contrary  to  his  natural  crookedness. 

Ano^er  precept  is,  that  the  mind  is  brought  to 
any  thing  better,  and  with  more  sweetness  and 
happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not 
first  in  ^e  intention,  but  «*  tanquam  aliud  agendo," 
because  of  the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  against 
necessity  and  constraint.  Many  other  axioms 
^ere  are  touching  the  managing  of  exercise  and 
custom ;  which,  being  so  conducted,  doth  prove  in- 
deed another  nature;  butbeing  governed  by  changOi 
doth  commoidy  prove  but  an  ape  of  n^ure,  and 
bringeth  forth  Aat  which  b  lame  and  counterfdt. 

So  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies,  and 
what  influence  and  operation  they  have  upon 
manners,  are  th^re  not  divers  prec^ts  of  great 
caution  and  direction  appertaining  thereunto? 
Did  not  one  of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation 
call  poesy  <*  vinum  demonum,"  because  it  in* 
creaseth  temptations,  perturbations,  and  vain  opi- 
nions t  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  worthy  to 
be  regarded,  wherein  he  saith,  *«That  young  men 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,  because 
they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of  their 
affections,  nor  attempered  with  time  and  expe- 
rience!" And  doth  it  not  thereof  come,  thai 
those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  (whereby  ^ey  have  persuaded  unto 
virtue  most  effectually,  by  representing  her  in 
state  and  majesty,  and  popular  opinions  against 
virtue  in  their  parasites'  coats,  fit  to  be  scorned 
and  derided,)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  ho- 
nesty of  life,  because  they  are  not  read  and  re- 
volved by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  years, 
but  confined  almost  to  boys  and  beginners?  But 
is  it  not  true  also,  that  much  less  young  men  are 
fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till  they  have 
been  throroughly  seasoned  in  religion  and  mo- 
rality; lest  tiieir  judgments  be  corrupted,  and 
made  apt  to  think  that  there  are  no  true  differ- 
ences of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and  for- 
tune, as  the  verse  describes  it, 

**  Proflperum  et  felix  ictflut  riituf  vocator ; 
and  again, 

**  Ille  crucem  pretfum  tceleris  tulit,  bic  diademt  :*' 
which  the  poets  do  speak  satirically,  and  in  in- 
dignation on  virtue's  behalf;  but  books  of  policy- 
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do  tpeak  it  Mumtly  uul  poeitiTrij;  for  oo  it 
j^eMotii  MichiftTol  to  say,  ««that  if  Cssar  had 
been  OTerthrown,  he  would  have  been  more  odiont 
than  ever  was  Catiline  ;**  as  if  there  had  been  no 
difference,  bat  in  fortune,  between  a  yery  fury  of 
lost  and  blood,  and  the  meet  excellent  spirit  (his 
ambition  resenred)  of  the  world  !  Again,  is  there 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  giyen  of  the  doctrines 
of  moralities  themselTes,  (some  kinds  of  them,) 
lest  they  make  men  too  precise,  arrogant,  incom- 
patible; as  Cicero  saith  of  Cato,  *•  In  Marco  Ca- 
tone  hec  bona  qos  videmas  dirina  et  egregia, 
ipsius  scitote  esse  propria;  qu»  nonnunqnam 
feqairimns,  ea  sunt  omnia  non  a  natorft,  sed  a 
magistro  !''  Many  other  axioms  and  advices  there 
are  touching  those  proprieties  and  effects,  which 
stodies  do  infuse  and  instil  into  manners.  And 
80  likewise  is  there  touching  Ae  use  of  all  those 
other  points,  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the 
rest,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  the 
doctrine  of  morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  that 
seemeth  yet  mere  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the 
rest,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground ;  that  the  minds 
of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in  a  state  more  per- 
fect, and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved. 
The  purpose  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix 
and  cherish  the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to 
obliterate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
the  good  hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  vows 
or  constant  resolutions,  and  observances  or  exer- 
cises ;  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in 
tiiemselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind  in 
continual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
hath  been  practised  by  two  means,  some  kind  of 
redemption  or  expiation  of  ^at  which  is  past,  and 
an  inception  or  account  "de  novo,**  for  the  time 
to  come.  But  this  part  seemeth  sacred  and  reli- 
gious, and  justly ;  for  all  good  moral  philosophy, 
as  was  said,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

"Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  last  point 
which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most  compendl 
ous  and  summary,  and  again,  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue 
and  good  estate ;  which  is,  the  electing  and  pro- 
pounding unto  a  man^s  self  good  and  virtuous 
ends  of  his  life,  such  as  may  be  in  a  reasonable 
sort  within  his  compass  to  attain.  For  if  these 
two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man  set  before  him 
honest  and  good  ends,  and  again,  that  he  be  reso- 
lute, constant,  and  true  unto  them ;  it  will  follow 
that  he  shall  mould  himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 
And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  nature ;  where- 
as the  other  course  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand. 
For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereupon  he  worketh,  (as  if  he 
be  upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  ike 
body  is  but  a  rude  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he 
oomes  to  it;)  but,  contrariwise,  when  nature 
makes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  she  formeth  ru- 
diments of  all  the  parts  at  one  time:  so  in  obtain- 


ing Tirtoe  by  habit,  while  a  man  practiseth  tem- 
perance, he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor 
the  like;  but  when  he  dedicated  and  applied 
himself  to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  soever 
the  pursuit  and  passage  towards  those  ends  doth 
commend  unto  him,  he  is  invested  of  a  precedent 
disposition  to  conform  himself  thereunto.  Which 
state  of  mind  Aristotle  doth  excellently  express 
himself,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous, 
but  divine:  his  words  are  these:  ^'Immanitati 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  cam,  qus  supra 
humanitatem  est,  heroicam  sive  divinam  virtu- 
tem:**  and  a  little  after,  ««Nam  ut  fere  neque 
vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei :  sed  hie 
quidem  status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est,  ills  aliud 
quiddam  a  vitio.'*  And  therefore  we  may  see 
what  oelsitude  of  honour  Plinius  Secundus  attri- 
buteth  to  Trajan  in  his  funeral  oration ;  where  he 
said, «« ^at  men  needeth  to  make  no  other  prayers 
to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  continue  as  good 
lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been  ;**  as  if  he  had 
not  been  an  imitation  of  divine  nature,  but  a  pat- 
tern of  it.  But  these  be  heathen  and  profane 
passages,  having  but  a  shadow  of  that  divine  state 
of  mind,  which  religion  and  the  holy  faith  doth 
conduct  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  souls 
charity,  which  is  excellently  called  the  bond  of 
perfection,  because  it  comprehendeth  and  fasteneth 
all  virtues  together.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by 
Menander  of  vain  love,  which  is  but  a  false  imi- 
tation of  divine  love,  '^Amor  melior  sophista 
levo  ad  humanam  vitam,*'  that  love  teacheth  a 
man  to  carry  himself  better  than  the  sophist  or 
preceptor;  which  he  calleth  lefV-handed,  because, 
with  all  his  rules  and  precepts,  he  cannot  form  a 
man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to  prize 
himself  and  govern  himself,  as  love  can  do:  so 
certainly,  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with 
charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into  greater 
perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  btA  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  observed  truly,  that  all 
other  affections,  though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet 
they  do  it  by  distorting  and  uncomeliness  of  ec- 
stasies or  excesses ;  but  only  love  doth  exalt  the 
mind,  and  nevertheless  at  the  same  instant  doth 
settle  and  compose  it:  so  in  all  other  excellencies, 
though  they  advance  nature,  yet  they  are  subject 
to  excess ;  only  charity  admitteth  no  excess.  For 
so  we  see,  aspiring  to  bo  like  God  in  power,  the 
angels  transgressed  and  fell ;  «« Ascendam,  et  ero 
similis  Altlssimo:"  by  aspiring  to  be  like  God 
in  knowledge, man  transgressed  and  fell;  **  Eritis 
sicut  Dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum :"  but  by  as- 
piring to  a  similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love, 
neither  man  nor  angel  ever  transgressed,  or  shall 
transgress.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are  called : 
"Diligite  inimicos  veslrcs,  benefacite  eis  qui  ode- 
runt  vos,  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  et  calumni- 
antibus  vos,  ut  sitis  filii  Patris  vestri  qui  in  ccelis 
est,  qui  solera  suum  oriri  facit  super  bonos  et  males. 
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et  plait  taper  jastoa  et  injjastos.'*  So  in  te  fint 
pl^orm  of  the  divine  nature  itself^  the  heathen 
religion  speaketh  thus,  <«0ptima8  Maxunoa:'* 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  thosy  ^  Blisericordia  ejus 
saper  omnia  opera  ejus." 

Wherefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral 
knowledge,  concerning  the  culture  and  regimen 
of  the  mind ;  wherein  if  any  man,  considering 
the.  parts  thereof  which  I  hare  enumerated,  do 
judge  that  my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art 
^  or  science  that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by 
others,  as  matter  of  common  sense  and  experience, 
he  judgeth  well.  But  as  Philocrates  sported  with 
Demosthenes, «'  You  may  not  marvel,  Athenians, 
that  Demosthenes  and  I  do  differ;  for  hedrinketh 
water,  and  I  drink  wine ;"  and  like  as  we  read 
of  an  ancient  parable  of  the  two  gates  of  steep, 

**  Sunt  feminc  tomni  porte :  quaram  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  Teris  ftcilis  datur  exitui  ombrit : 
Altera  eandenti  perfecta  niteni  elepbaato. 
Bed  fklan  ad  coslum  nUltunt  insonmia  manei  :*' 

io  if  we  put  on  sobriety  and  attention,  we  shall 
find  it  a  sure  maxim  in  knowledge,  that  the  more 
pleasant  liquor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and 
the  braver  gate  of  ivory  sendeth  forth  the  falser 
dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  that  general  part 
of  human  philosophy,  which  contemplateth  man 
segregate,  and  as  ho  consisteth  of  body  and  spirit. 
Wherein  we  may  further  note,  that  there  seemeth 
to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good 
of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For 
as  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body  into  health, 
beauty,  strength,  and  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the 
mind,  inquired  in  rational  and  moral  knowledges, 
tendeth  to  this,  to  make  the  mind  sound,  and 
without  perturbation ;  beautiful,  and  graced  with 
decency;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  duties  of 
Hfe.  These  three,  as  in  the  body,  so  in  the  mind, 
«eld  om  meet,  and  commonly  sever.  For  it  is  easy 
<to  obseire,  that  many  have  strength  of  wit  and 
courage,  but  have  neither  health  from  perturba- 
tions, nor  any  beauty  or  decency  in  their  doings : 
some  again  have  an  elegancy  and  fineness  of  car- 
riage, which  have  neither  soundness  of  honesty 
■or  substance  of  sufficiency :  and  some  again  have 
honest  and  reformed  minds,  that  can  neither  be- 
come themselves,  nor  manage  business:  and 
sometimes  two  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  ail 
three.  As  for  pleasure,  we  have  likewise  deter- 
mined that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to 
stupidity,  but  to  retain  pleasure;  confined  rather 
in  the  subject  of  it,  than  in  the  strength  and  vi- 
gour of  it. 

Civil  Knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject 
which  of  all  others  is  most  immersed  in  matter, 
and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom.'  Nevertheless, 
as  Cato  the  Censor  said,  «<  that  the  Romans  were 
like  sheep,  for  that  a  man  might  better  drive  a 
flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them ;  for  in  a  flock,  if 


you  could  get  but  some  few  to  go  right,  the  rest 
would  follow :"  so  in  that  respect  moral  philoso- 
phy is  more  difficile  than  policy.  Again,  moral 
philosophy  propoundeth  to  itself  the  framing  of 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requireth 
only  an  external  goodness;  for  that  as 'to  socie^ 
sufficeth.  And  therefore  it  cometh  oft  to  pass  that 
there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments :  for  so 
we  find  in  the  holy  story»  when  the  kings  were 
good,  yet  it  is  added,  «*  Sed  adhuc  populus  non 
direxerat  cor  suum  ad  Dominum  Deum  patrum 
soorum."  Again,  states,  as  great  engines,  move 
slowly,  and  are  not  so  soon  put  out  of  frame :  for 
as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good,  years  sustained  the 
seven  bad,  so  governments,  for  a  time  well 
grounded,  do  bear  out  errors  following:  but  the 
resolution  of  particular  persons  is  more  suddenly 
subverted.  These  respects  do  somewhat  qualify 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

Tills  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to 
the  three  summary  actions  of  society ;  which  are 
Conversation,  Negotiation,  and  Government.  For 
man  seeketh  in  society  comfort,  use,  and  prote^ 
tion :  and  they  be  three  wisdoms  of  divers  na- 
tures, which  do  often  sever ;  wisdom  of  the  beha- 
viour, wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  Conversation  ought  not  to  bo' 
over  much  affected,  but  much  less  despised;  for 
i^hath  not  only  an  honour  in  itself,  but  an  influr 
ence  also  into  business  and  government.  The 
poet  saith, 

*<  Nee  TQlu  deitnie  Terba  too  :** 
a  man  may  destroy  the  force  of  his  words  with  bis 
countenance :  so  may  he  of  his  deeds,  saith  Ci- 
cero, recommending  to  his  brother  affability  and 
easy  access;  *«Nil  interest  habere  ostium  aper- 
tum,  vultum  clausum ;"  it  is  nothing  won  to  admit 
men  with  an  open  door,  and  to  receive  them  with 
a  shut  and  reserved  countenance.  So,  we  see, 
Atticus,  before  the  first  interview  between  Cesar 
and  Cicero,  the  war  depending,  did  seriously  ad- 
vise Cicero  touching  the  composing  and  ordering 
of  his  countenance  and  gesture.  And  if  the  go- 
vernment of  the  countenance  be  of  such  effect, 
much  more  is  diat  of  the  speech,  and  other  car> 
riage  appertaining  to  conversation ;  the  true  model 
whereof  seemeth  to  me  well  expressed  by  Li?y, 
though  not  meant  for  this  purpose:  '  Ne  aut 
arrogans  videar,  aut  obnoxius;  quorum  alteram 
est  aliens  libertatis  obliti,  alterum  suae  :'*  the 
sum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man's  ovm  digni- 
ty, without  intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others. 
On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward  car- 
riage be  intended  too  much,  first  it  may  pass  into 
affectation,  and  then  "quid  deformius  quam 
scenam  in  vitam  transferre*'  (to  act  a  man's  life!) 
But  although  it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet 
it  consumeth  time,  and  employeth  the  mind  too 
much.  And  therefore  as  we  use  to  advise  young 
students  from  company  keeping,  by  saying, 
"  Amici  fores  temporis;''  so  certainly  the  intend 
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in^  ci  the  discretioQ  of  behayiour  is  a  great  thief 
of  meditation.  Again,  tnch  as  are  accomplished 
in  that  form  of  urbanity  please  themselyes  in  it, 
and  seldom  aspire  to  higher  virtae ;  whereas  those 
that  have  defect  in  it  do  seek  comeliness  by  repa- 
tation:  for  where  reputation  is,  almost  eyery 
thing  becometh ;  but  where  that  is  not,  it  must 
be  supplied  by  punctilios  and  compliments. 
Again,  tiiere  is  no  greater  impediment  of  action 
than  an  OYer-curious  observance  of  decency,  and 
the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  time  and  season. 
For  as  Solomon  saith, «« Qui  respicit  ad  ventos, 
son  seminat;  et  qui  respicit  ad  nnbes,  non  me- 
let:*^  a  man  must  make  his  opportunity,  as  oft  as 
find  it.  To  conclude :  behaviour  seemeth  to  me 
as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  condi- 
tions of  a  garment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in 
ftshion ;  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious ;  it  ought 
to  be  shaped  so  as  to  set  forth  any  good  making 
of  the  mind,  and  hide  any  deformity ;  and  above 
all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  strait,  or  restrained  for 
exercise  or  motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  know- 
ledge hath  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wisdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Business 
Jiath  not  been  hitherto  collected  into  writing,  to 
the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  professors 
of  learning.  For  from  this  root  springeth  chiefly 
that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  expressed  in 
adage  to  this  effect, «« that  there  is  no  great  con- 
currence between  learning  and  wisdom."  For  of 
the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have  set  down  to 
pertain  to  civil  life,  for  wisdom  of  behaviour,  it  is 
by  learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  an 
inferior  to  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  meditation 
for  wisdom  of  government,  they  acquit  themselves 
well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth 
to  few ;  but  for  the  wisdom  of  business,  wherein 
man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  be  no  books 
of  it,  except  some  few  scattered  advertisements, 
that  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
subject.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  as  the 
other,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  mean  ex- 
perience, would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience 
without  learning,  and  outshoot  them  in  their  own 
bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  as  it  falleth  not 
under  precept;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than 
aoience  of  government,  which,  we  see,  is  laboured 
and  in  some  part  reduced.  Of  this  wisdom,  it 
seemeth  some  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the 
sagest  and  wisest  times,  were  professors;  for 
Cicero  reporteth,  that  it  was  then  in  use  for  sena- 
tors that  had  name  and  opinion  for  general  wise 
men,  as  Coruncanius,  Curius,  Lslius,  and  many 
others,  to  walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  place,  and 
to  give  audience  to  those  that  would  use  their  ad- 
vice; and  that  the  particular  citizens  would  re- 
sort unto  tiiem,  and  consult  witii  them  of  the 
mairiage  of  a  daugbter«  or  of  the  employing  of  a 


son,  or  of  a  purchase  or  bargain,  or  of  an  accusa* 
tion,  and  every  other  occasion  incident  to  man*s 
life.  So  as  there  is  a  wisdom  of  counsel  and 
advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  an 
universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particular  causes  pro- 
pounded, but  is  gathered  by  general  observation 
of  causes  of  like  nature.  For  so  we  see  in  the 
book  which  Q.  Cicero  writeth  to  his  brother, 
«i  Do  petitione  consulatus,"  (being  the  only  book 
of  business,  that  I  know,  written  by  the  ancients,) 
although  it  concerned  a  particular  action  then  on 
foot,  yet  the  substance  thereof  eonsisteth  of  many 
wise  and  politic  axioms,  which  contain  not  a 
temporary,  but  a  perpetual  direction  in  the  case 
of  popular  elections.  But  chiefly  we  may  see  in 
those  aphorisms  which  have  place  among  divine 
writings,  composed  by  Solomon  the  king,  (of 
whom  the  Scriptures  testify  that  his  heart  was  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea,  encompassing  the  world 
and  all  woridly  matters,^  we  see,  I  say,  not  a 
few  profound  and  excellent  cautions,  precepts, 
positions,  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions; 
whereupon  we  will  stay  awhile,  offering  to  coBr 
sideration  some  number  of  examples. 

'«Sed  et  cunctis  sermonibus  qui  dicuntur  ne 
accommodes  aurem  tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servum 
tuum  maledicentoni  tibi.'*  Here  is  concluded  the 
provident  stay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would 
be  loath  to  find :  as  it  was  judged  great  wisdom 
in  Pompeius  Magnus  that  he  burned  Sertorius's 
papers  unperused. 

t<  Vir  sapiens,  si  cum  stuko  contenderit,  sive 
irascatur,  sive  rideat,  non  inveniet  requiem.** 
Here  is  described  the  great  disadvantage  which  a 
wise  man  hath  in  undertaking  a  lighter  person 
than  himself;  which  is  such  an  engagement  as, 
whether  a  man  turn  the  matter  to  jest,  or  turn  it  to 
heat,  or  howsoever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no- 
ways quit  himself  well  of  it. 

u  Qui  delicatd  a  pueritia  nutrit  servum  suum, 
postea  sentiet  eum  contomacera."  Here  is  signi- 
fied, that  if  a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his 
favours,  it  doth  commonly  end  in  unldndness  and 
unthankful  ness. 

**  Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  opere  suo!  coram 
regibus  stabit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobiles.''  Here  is 
observed,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rising  to  honour, 
quickness  of  despatch  is  the  best;  for  superiors 
many  times  love  not  to  have  those  they  employ 
too  deep  or  too  sufficient,  but  ready  and  diligent. 

«« Vidi  cunctos  viventes  qui  ambulant  sub  sole, 
cum  adolescente  secundo  qui  oonsnrgit  pro  eo." 
Here  is  expressed  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla 
first,  and  after  him  by  Tiberius :  ^  Plures  adorant 
solem  orientem  quam  oocidentem  vel  meridia- 
num.'' 

*«  Si  spiritas  potestatero  habentis  asoenderit  su- 
per te,  locum  tuum  ne  dimiseris;  quia  curatio 
faciet  cessare  peccata  maxima.**  Here  caution  is 
given*  that  upon  displeasure,  retiring  is  of  ali 
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connes  the  nnfittast;  for  a  bmui  leareth  things  at 
worst,  and  depriyeth  himself  of  means  to  make 
them  better. 

«•  Erat  ointas  parva,  et  panoi  in  ea  Tiri :  renit 
eontra  earn  rex  magnns,  et  Tadavit  earn,  intmx- 
itque  munitiones  per  gyrom,  et  perfecta  est  obsi- 
dio :  inventusque  est  in  ea  yir  panp^  et  sapiens* 
et  liberavit  earn  per  sapientiam  saam;  et  nollus 
deinoeps  recordatus  est  hominis  iUius  pauperis." 
Here  the  corruptbn  of  states  is  set  forth,  that  es- 
teem not  Tirtue  or  merit  longer  than  they  have 
u^e  of  it. 

•«  Mollis  responsio  frangit  iram."  Here  is  noted 
that  silence  or  rough  answer  exasperateth ;  but  an 
answer  present  and  temperate  pacifieth. 

<»  Iter  pigrorum,  quasi  sepes  spinarum."  Here 
is  lively  represented  how  laborious  sloth  proyeth 
in  the  end ;  for  when  things  are  deferred  till  the 
last  instant,  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand, 
eyery  step  findeth  a  brier  or  an  impediment, 
which  catcheth  or  stoppeth. 

«« Melior  est  finis  orationis  quam  principium." 
Here  is  taxed  the  yanity  of  formal  speakers,  that 
study  more  about  prefaces  and  inducements,  than 
upon  the  conclusions  and  issues  of  speech. 

**  Qui  cognoecit  in  judicio  faciem,  nonbene  facit ; 
iste  et  pro  bucella  panis  deseret  yeiitatem."  Here 
is  noted,  that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber  than  a 
respecter  of  persons ;  for  a  corrupt  judge  offend- 
eth  not  so  highly  as  a  facile. 

*«yir  pauper  calumnians  pauperes  similis  est  im- 
bri  yehementi,  in  quo  paratur  fames."  Here  is 
expressed  the  extremity  of  necessitous  extortions, 
figured  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry 
horseleech. 

•«  Pons  turbatus  pede,  et  yens  eorrupta,  est  Jus- 
tus oadens  coram  impio."  Here  is  noted,  that  one 
Judicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  justice  more 
than  many  particular  injuries  passed  oyer  bycon- 
Biyaace. 

*•  Qui  subtrahit  aliquid  a  patre  et  a  matre,  et 
dioit  hoc  non  esse  peccatum,  particeps  est  ho- 
mioidii."  Here  is  noted  that  whereas  men  in 
wronging  their  best  friends  use  to  extenuate 
their  fault,  as  if  they  might  presume  or  be  bold 
upon  them,  it  dotii  contrariwise  indeed  aggravate 
their  fault,  and  tumeth  it  from  injury  to  impiety. 

**  Noli  esse  amicus  homini  iracundo,  nee  ambu- 
late cum  homine  furioso."  Here  caution  is 
given,  that  in  the  election  of  our  friends  we  do 
principally  avoid  those  which  are  impatient,  as 
those  that  will  espouse  us  to  many  fiictions  and 
quarrels. 

M  Qui  contnrbat  domum  suam,  possidebit  ven- 
tom."  Here  is  noted,  that  in  domestical  separa- 
tions and  breaches,  men  do  promise  to  themselves 
quieting  of  their  mind  and  contentment;  but  still 
they  are  deceived  of  their  expectation,  and  it  tum- 
eth to  wind. 

•«Filius  sapiens  l«tificat  patrem:  filius  vero 


stuhns  mcBstitia  est  matri  sqk."  Here  is  distin- 
guished, that  fiftthers  have  most  comfort  of  the 
good  proof  of  their  sons;  bat  modiers  have  most 
discomfort  of  their  ill  proof,  because  woinen  have 
little  discerning  of  virtue,  but  of  fmrtnne. 

^«  Qui  oelat  delictum,  querit  amieitiam ;  sed  qd 
altero  sermoae  repetit,  separat  foBdoratos."  Hers 
caution  is  given,  Uiat  reconcilement  is  better  man- 
aged by  an  amnesty,  and  passing  over  that  which 
is  past,  than  by  apologies  and  exeusations. 

«*In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia;  ubi  an- 
tem  verba  sunt  plurima,  ibi  frequenter  egestss." 
Here  is  noted,  that  words  and  discourse  abound 
most  where  th«re  is  idleness  and  want. 

** Primus  in  sua  causa  Justus;  sed  venit  altera 
pars,  et  inquirit  in  eum."  Here  is  observed,  thst 
in  all  causes  the  first  tale  possesseth  much ;  in 
such  sort,  that  the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will 
be  hardly  removed,  except  some  abuse  or  falsitf 
in  the  information  be  detected. 

«« Verba  bilinguis  quasi  simplioia,  et  ipsa  pe^ 
veniunt  ad  interiora  ventris."  Here  is  distin- 
guished, that  flattery  and  insinuation,  which 
seemeth  set  and  artificial,  sinketh  not  far;  but 
that  entereth  deep  which  hath  show  of  nature, 
liberty,  and  simplicity. 

•*  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  fadt; 
et  qui  arguit  impium,  sibi  maculam  generat.** 
Here  caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehenuon 
to  arrogant  and  scornful  natures,  whose  manner 
is  to  esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  to 
return  it. 

•«  Da  sapient!  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapien- 
tia."  H^re  is  distinguished  Ae  wisdom  brought 
into  habit,  and  that  which  is  but  verbal,  nid 
swimming  only  in  conceit;  for  the  one  upon  oo- 
casion  presented  is  quickened  and  redoubled^  the 
other  is  amazed  and  confused. 

<«  Quomodo  in  aqnis  resplendent  vultus  prospl- 
cientium,  sic  corda  hominum  manifesta  sunt  pin- 
dentibus."  Here  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  glass,  wherein  the  images  of  all  dive^ 
sity  of  natures  and  customs  are  represented ;  froia 
which  representation  proceedeth  Uiat  application, 

**  Qui  taptt,  innumerit  moribiM  tptui  erit.' 

Thus  have  I  stayed  somewhat  longer  upon  these 
sentences  politic  of  Solomon  than  is  agreeable  to 
tiie  proportbn  of  an  example ;  led  with  a  desire 
to  give  authority  to  this  part  of  knowledge,  which 
I  noted  as  deficient,  by  so  excellent  a  precedent; 
and  have  also  attended  them  with  brief  observa- 
tions, such  as  to  my  understanding  offer  no  yi> 
lence  to  the  sense,  though  I  know  they  may  be 
applied  to  a  more  divine  use :  but  it  is  allowed, 
even  in  divinity,  that  some  interpretations,  yea 
and  some  writings,  have  more  of  the  eagle  than 
others ;  but  taking  them  as  instructions  for  life, 
they  might  have  received  large  discourse,  if! 
would  have  broken  them  and  illustrated  them  by 
deduoements  and  examples. 
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Neitherwat  this  m  vteonlj  witk^ikbiews, 
^  but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  pf 
the  moie  andent  times;  that  as  men  found  oat 
any  obserration  that  they  thought  was  good  for 
life,  they  would  gather  it,  and  express  it  in  para- 
ble, or  aphorism,  or  fahle.  But  for  fables,  they 
were  Yicegersnts  and  supplies  where  examples 
fuled :  now  that  the  times  abound  with  history, 
the  aim  is  better  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And 
therefore  the  form  of  writing  which  of  all  others 
is  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of  negotiation 
and  oceasion  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose  wisely 
smd  aptly  for  government ;  namely,  discourse  upon 
histories  or  examples :  for  knowledge  drawn  fresh- 
ly, and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  knoweth 
the  way  best  to  particulars  again;  and  it  hath 
much  greater  life  for  practice  when  the  diseourse 
attendeth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  ex- 
ample attendeth  upon  the  discourse.  For  this  is 
no  point  of  order,  as  it  seemeth  at  first,  but  of 
substance;  for  when  the  example  is  the  ground, 
being  set  down  in  a  history  at  large,  it  is  set 
down  with  all  circumstances,  which  may  some- 
times control  the  discourse  thereupon  made,  and 
sometimes  supply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for  action ; 
whereas  the  examples  alleged  for  the  discourse's 
sake  are  cited  succinctly,  and  without  particular- 
ity, and  carry  a  servile  aspect  toward  the  discourse 
which  they  are  brought  in  to  make  good. 

But  this  difference  u  not  amiss  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  history  of  times  is  the  best  ground 
for  discourse  of  government,  such  as  Machiavel 
handleth,  so  history  of  lives  is  the  most  proper 
for  discourse  of  business,  because  it  is  most  con- 
Tsrsant  in  private  actions.  Nay,  there  is  a 
ground  of  discourse  for  this  purpose  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon  letters,  such 
as  are  wise  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of  Cicero 
ad  Atticnm,  and  others.  •  For  letters  have  a  great 
and  more  particular  representation  of  business 
than  either  chronicles  or  lives.  Thus  have  we 
spoken  both  of  the  matter  and  form  of  this  part 
of  civil  knowledge,  touching  negotiation,  which 
we  note  to  be  deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part, 
which  differeth  as  much  from  that  whereof  we 
have  spoken  as  **  sapere,''  and  *«  sibi  sapere,'*  the 
one  moving  as  it  were  to  the  circumference^  the 
other  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
counsel,  and  again  there  is  a  wisdom  of  pressing 
a  man's  own  fortune;  and  they  do  sometimes 
meet,  and  often  sever;  for  many  are  wise  in  their 
own  ways  that  are  weak  for  government  or  coun- 
sel ;  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures  for  them- 
selves, but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This 
wisdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge 
of:  ««Nam  pol  sapiens,"  saith  the  comical  poet, 
**  fingit  fortunam  sibi ;"  and  it  grew  to  an  adage, 
^•Fdier  quisque  fortune  propria;"  apd  Livy 
attribnteth  it  to  Cato  the  First,  •*  in  hoe  viro  tanta 
*  vis  animi  et  ingenii  inerat,  at  quoeanqne  looo 


wM  ipse  fbrtnaam  foetoms  vide- 


This  conceit  or  position,  if  it  be  too  much  ds* 
elared  and  profossed,  hath  been  thought  a  thing 
impolitic  and  unlucky,  as  was  observed  in  Timo- 
theus  the  Athenian;  who  having  done  many 
great  services  to  the  estate  in  his  government, 
and  giving  an  account  thereof  to  the  people,  as  the 
manner  was,  did  conclude  every  particular  with 
this  clause,  «*  and  in  this  fortune  had  no  part'* 
And  it  came  so  to  pass  that  he  never  prospered 
in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand  afterwards:  for  this 
is  too  high  and  too  arrogant,  savouring  of  that 
which  Exekiel  saith  of  Pharaoh,  «*  Dicis,  Fluvius 
est  mens,  et  ego  feci  memet  ipsum ;"  or  of  that 
which  another  prophet  speaketh,  that  men  offer 
sacrifices  to  their  nets  and  snares ;  and  that  which 
the  poet  expresseth, 

**Dextra  mflil  Dent,  et  telom  qnod  minile  Ubro, 
Nnneadtiotr' 

for  these  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  aad 
unblessed :  and  therefore  those  that  were  great 
politicians  indeed  ever  ascribed  their  successes 
to  their  felicity,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  virtue. 
For  so  8ylla  sumamed  himself  «« Felix,"  not 
^  Magnus :"  so  Cesar  said  to  the  master  of  the 
ship,  «•  Cesarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus." 

But  yet  nevertheless  tiiese  positions,  *«F8ber 
quisque  fortune  sue:  Sapiens  dominabitnrastris: 
Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via,"  and  the  like,  being 
taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as 
stirrups  to  insolency,  rather  fw  resolution  than 
for  presumption  ot  outward  declaration,  have  bsso 
ever  thought  sound  and  good;  and  are,  no  ques- 
tion, imprinted  in  the  greatest  minds,  nHio  are  so 
sensible  of  this  opinion,  as  they  can  scarce  contain 
it  within:  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Cesar,  (who 
was  rather  diverse  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in 
virtue,)  how,  when  he  died,  he  desired  his  friends 
about  him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  weve 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  had  played  his  part 
well  upon  the  stage.  This  part  of  knowledge 
we  do  report  also  as  deficient :  not  but  that  it  is 
practised  too  much,  but  it  hath  not  been  reduced 
to  writing.  And  therefore  lest  it  should  seem  to 
any  that  it  is  not  comprehensible  by  axiom,  it  is 
requisite,  as  we  did  in  the  former,  that  we  est 
down  some  heads  or  passages  of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  first  a  new  and 
unwonted  argument  to  teach  men  how  to  raise 
and  make  their  fortune ;  a  doctrine  wherein  every 
man  perchance  will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a 
disciple,  till  he  seoth  difficulty :  for  fortune  layetii 
as  heavy  impositions  as  virtue;  and  it  is  as  hard 
and  severe  a  thing  to  be  a  true  politician,  as  to  be 
truly  moral.  But  the  handling  hereof  oonoemetk 
learning  greatiy,  both  in  honour  and  in  substance : 
in  honour,  because  pragmatical  men  may  not  go 
away  with  an  opinion  that  learning  is  like  a  lark, 
that  can  mount,  and  sing,  and  please  henelf,  aod 
nothing  else;  bat  may  know  that  she  hohleth  as 
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well  of  the  hawk,  that  can  eoar  aloft,  and  can 
also  descend  and  strike  upon  the  prey :  in  sub- 
stance, because  it  is  the  peifect  law  of  inquiry  of 
troth,  ^that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter, 
which  should  not  be  likewise  in  the  globe  of 
crystal,  or  form  ;'*  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any 
thing  in  being  and  action,  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation  and  doc- 
trine. *  Neither  doth  learning  admire  or  esteem 
of  this  architecture  of  fortune,  otherwise  than  as 
of  an  inferior  work :  for  no  man's  fortune  can  be 
an  end  worthy  of  his  being;  and  many  times  the 
worthiest  men  do  abandon  their  fortune  willingly 
lor  better  respects :  but  nevertheless  fortune,  as 
an  organ  of  virtue  and  merit,  deserveth  the  consi- 
deration. 

First,  therefore,  the  precept  which  I  conceire  to 
be  most  summary  towards  the  prevailing  in  for- 
tune, is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Momus  did 
require :  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of  men's  heart 
•uch  angles  and  recesses,  found  fault  that  there 
was  not  a  window  to  look  into  them ;  that  is,  to 
procure  good  informations  of  particulars  touching 
persons,  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  their 
customs  and  fashions,  tboir  helps  and  advantages, 
and  whereby  they  chiefly  stand :  so  again  their 
weakness  and  disadvantages,  and  where  they  lie 
most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends,  factions, 
and  dependencies;  and  again  tlieir  opposites, 
enviers,  competitors,  their  moods  and  times, 
•*Sola  viri  moUos  aditus  et  tempera  noras;"  their 
principles,  rules,  and  observations,  and  the  like: 
and  this  not  only  of  persons,  but  of  actions;  what 
are  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  and  how  they  are 
conducted,  favoured,  opposed,  and  how  they  im- 
port, and  the  like.  For  the  knowledge  of  present 
actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  without 
it  also  the  knowledge  of  persons  is  very  errone- 
ous ;  for  men  change  with  the  actions ;  and  whilst 
they  are  in  pursuit  they  are  one,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.  These 
informations  of  particulars,  touching  persons  and 
actions,  are  as  the  minor  propositions  in  every 
active  syllogism :  for  no  excellency  of  observa- 
tions, which  are  as  the  major  propositions,  can 
suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  there  be  error 
and  mistaking  in  the  minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  possible,  Solomon  is 
<mr  surety ;  who  saith,  •«  Consilium  in  corde  viri 
tanquam  aqua  profunda ;  sed  vir  prudens  exhau- 
riet  illud."  And  although  the  knowledge  itself 
falleth  not  under  precept,  because  it  is  of  indivi- 
duals, yet  the  instructions  for  the  obtaining  of  it 
may. 

We  will  begin  tiierefore  with  this  precept,  ac- 
cording to  Ae  ancient  opinion,  that  the  sinews  of 
wisdom  are  slowness  of  belief  and  distrust ;  that 
more  trust  be  given  to  countenances  and  deeds 
Hian  to  words;  and  in  words, 'rather  to  sudden 
passages  and  sorpnsed  words.  Neither  let  diat 
U  iearad  whiek  is  said,  ««Froiiti,  nnUa  fides:" 


which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward  behaviour,, 
and  not  of  the  private  and  subtile  mottons  and>la- 
bours  of  the  countenance  and  gesture ;  which  as- 
Q.  Cicero  elegantly  saith,  is  *«-animi  janua'* 
None  more  close  than  Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitas 
saith  of  Gallus,  »*  Etenim  vultu  offensionen.  con- 
jectaverat."  So  again  noting  the  differing  cha* 
racter  and  manner  of  his  commending  Germanicus 
and  Drusus  in  the  senate,  he  saith,  touching  his 
fashion  wherein  he  carried  his  speech  of  Germa- 
nicus, thus ;  «*  Magis  in  speciem  adornatis  verbis, 
qoam  ut  penitus  sentire  videretur :"  but  of  Drusus 
thus;  ** Pancioribus,  sed  intentior,  et  fida  ora- 
tione:''  and  in  another  place,  speaking  of  his 
character  of  speech,  when  he  did  any  thing  thai 
was  gracious  and  popular,  he  saith,  that  in  other 
things  he  was  *«velut  eluctantium  verbomm;**' 
but  then  again,  **  solutius  vero  loqnebatur  quando 
subveniret.''  So  that  there  is  no  such  artificer  of 
dissimulation,  nor  no  such  commanded  counte- 
nance, ^^vultusjussus,"  that  can  sever  from  a 
feigned  tale  some  of  these  fashions,  either  a  more 
slight  and  careless  fashion,  or  more  set  and  for- 
mal, or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  coming 
from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeds  such  assured  pledges,  as 
that  they  may  be  trusted  without  a  judicious  con- 
sideration of  their  magnitude  and  nature :  ^^  Fraas 
sibi  in  parvis  fidem  prestruit,  ut  majore  emokt- 
mento  fallat:'*and  the  Italian  thinketh  himself 
upon  the  point  to  be  bought  and  sold,  when  he  is 
better  used  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  mani- 
fest cause.  For  small  favours,  they  do  but  lull 
men  asleep,  both  as  to  caution  and  as  to  industry; 
and  are,  as  Demosthenes  calleth  them,  *«  Alimenta 
socordie."  So  again  we  see  how  false  the  nature 
of  some  deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which  Muti- 
anus  practised  upon  Antonius  Primus,  upon  that 
hollow  and  unfaithful  reconcilement  which  was 
made  between  them;  whereupon  Mutianus  ad- 
vanced many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius :  «<  simal 
amicis  ejus  praefecturas  et  tribunatus  largitur*'* 
wherein,  under  pretence  to  strengthen  him,  he  did 
desolate  him,  and  won  from  him  his  dependences. 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  like  waters  to 
physicians,  full  of  flattery  and  uncertainty,  yet 
they  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  with  the 
advantage  of  passion  and  affection.  For  so  we 
see  Tiberius,  upon  a  stinging  and  incensing 
speech  of  Agrippina,  came  a  step  forth  of  his 
dissimulation,  when  he  said,  «  You  are  hurt,  be- 
cause you  do  not  reign  ;*'  of  which  Tacitus  saith, 
«« Audita  hsc  raram  occulti  pectoris  vocem  eli- 
cuere;  correptamque  Greco  versa  admonuit,  ideo 
ledi,  quia  non  regnaret.*'  And  therefore  the  poet 
doth  elegantly  call  passions,  tortures,  that  urge- 
men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

**ViiMtortaietfn.* 

And  experience  showeth,  there  are  few  m&a  so 
true  to  themselves  and  so  settled,  but  that  some- 
timet  npeii  best,  sraietimes  upon  bravery,  i 
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times  npoD  kindness,  sometiines  upon  trouble  of 
mind  and  weakness,  thej  open  themselyes ;  es- 
pecially if  they  be  pat  to  it  with  a  counier-dissi- 
malatioD,  according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain,  **  Di 
mentira,  y  sacaras  Terdad.*'  (Tell  a  lie  and  find 
the  tnith.) 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  at  second 
hand  from  reports ;  men*s  weaknesses  and  faults 
are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues 
and  abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and 
times  from  their  servants,  their  conceits  and  opi- 
nions from  their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they 
discourse  most  General  fame  is  light,  and  the 
opinions  conceived  by  superiors  or  equals  are  de- 
ceitful :  for  to  such,  men  are  more  madced : 
**  Verier  fama  e  domesticis  emanat.'* 

But  the  soundest  disclosing  and  expounding  of 
men  is  by  thdr  natures  and  ends,  wherein  the 
weakest  sort  of  men  are  best  interpreted  by  their 
natures,  and  the  wisest  by  their  ends.  For  it  was 
both  pleasantly  and  wisely  said,  though  I  think 
Yery  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning 
firom  a  certain  nation  where  he  served  as  lieger; 
whose  opinion  being  asked  touching  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he  wished  that  in 
any  case  they  did  not  send  one  that  was  too  vrise ; 
because  no  very  wise  man  would  ever  imagine 
what  they  in  that  country  were  like  to  do.  And 
certainly  it  is  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  shoot 
orer,  and  to  suppose  deeper  ends,  and  more  com- 
pass-reaches than  are :  the  Italian  proverb  being 
elegant,  and  for  the  most  part  true : 

**  DI  dftnftri,  di  lenno,  e  dl  fede, 
C*e  ne  manco  cbe  non  eredL" 

(There  is  commonly  less  money,  less  wisdom,  and 
less  good  faith  than  men  do  account  upon.) 

But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reason,  are  best 
interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  private  persons 
by  their  ends ;  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  hu- 
man desires,  they  have  for  the  most  part  no  par- 
ticular ends  whereto  they  aspire,  by  distance 
from  which  a  man  might  take  measure  and  scale 
of  the  rest  of  their  actions  and  desires;  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  that  maketh  their  hearts  more 
inscrutable.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  inform 
ourselves  in  men's  ends  and  natures,  of  the 
variety  of  them  only,  but  also  of  the  predominan- 
cy, what  humour  reigneth  most,  and  what  end  is 
principally  sought.  For  so  we  see,  when  Tigel- 
linus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius  Tur- 
pilianus  in  Nero's  humours  of  pleasures,  ««metus 
ejus  rimatur"  (he  wrought  upon  Nero's  fears,) 
whereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry  the  mostcompen- 
dious  way  resteth  in  three  things:  the  first,  to 
have  general  acquaintance  and  inwardness  with 
those  which  have  general  acquaintance  «id  look 
most  into  the  worid ;  and  especially  according  to 
the  diversity  of  business,  and  the  diversity  of  per- 
sons to  have  privacy  and  conversation  with  some 
one  friend,  at  least,  which  is  peirfect  and  well  in- 
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telligenced  in  every  several  kind.  The  second 
is,  to  keep  a  good  mediocrity  in  liberty  of  speech 
and  secrecy;  in  most  tilings  liberty:  secrecy 
where  it  importeth;  for  liberty  of  speech  in- 
viteth  and  provoketh  liberty  to  be  used  again, 
and  so  bringeth  much  to  a  roan's  knowledge ;  and 
secrecy,  on  the  other  side,  induceth  trust  and  in» 
wardness.  The  last  is,  the  reducing  of  a  man's 
self  to  this  watchful  and  serene  habit,  as  to  make 
account  and  purpose,  in  every  conference  and  ao» 
tion,  as  well  to  observe  as  to  act.  For  as  Epicte-^ 
tus  would  have  a  philosopher  in  every  particular 
action  to  say  to  himself,  **  Et  hoc  volo,  et  etiam 
institutum  servare;"  so  a  politic  man  in  every 
thing  should  say  to  himself,  ^<  Et  hoc  volo,  ao 
etiam  aliquid  addiscere."  I  have  stayed  the  lon^ 
ger  upon  this  precept  of  obtaining  good  informal 
tion,  because  it  is  a  main  part  by  itself,  which  an* 
sweredi  to  all  the  rest.  But,  above  all  things,  can- 
tion  must  be  taken  that  men  have  a  good  stay  and 
hold  of  themselves,  and  that  this  much  knowledge 
do  not  draw  on  much  meddling:  for  nothing  i» 
more  unfortunate  than  light  and  rash  intermed- 
dling in  many  matters.  So  that  this  variety  of 
knowledge  tendeth  in  conclusion  but  only  to  thiSt 
to  make  a  better  and  freer  choice  of  those  actions 
which  may  concern  us,  and  to  conduct  them  with 
the  less  error  and  the  more  dexterity. 

The  second  precept  concerning  this  knowledge 
is,  for  men  to  take  good  information  touching 
their  own  person,  and  well  to  understand  them- 
selves :  knowing  that,  as  St.  James  saith,  though 
men  look  ofl  in  a  glass,  yet  they  do  suddenly 
forget  themselves ;  wherein  as  the  divine  glass  is 
the  word  of  God,  so  the  politic  glass  is  the  state 
of  the  world,  or  times  wherein  we  live,  in  the 
which  we  are  to  behold  ourselves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
their  own  abilities  and  virtues ;  and  again  of  their 
wants  and  impediments;  accounting  these  with 
the  most,  and  those  other  with  the  least ;  and  from 
this  view  and  examination  to  frame  the  considera- 
tions following. 

First,  to  consider  how  the  constitution  of  their 
nature  sortethwith  the  general  state  of  the  times;, 
which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all 
things  to  give  themselves  more  scope  and  liberty; 
but  if  differing  and  dissonant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  dose,  retired,  and 
reserved :  as  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  was  never 
seen  at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  senate  in 
twelve  of  his  last  years ;  whereas  Augustus  C»- 
sar  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which  Tacitus  ob- 
serveth,  "Alia  Tlberio  morum  via." 

Secondly,  to' consider  how  their  nature  sorteth 
with  professions  and  courses  of  life,  and  accord*- 
ingly  to  make  election,  if  they  be  free ;  and,  if 
engaged,  to  make  the  departure  at  the  first  oppoiy- 
tunity :  as  we  see  was  done  by  Duke  Valen1ine». 
that  was  designed  by  his  father  to  a  sacerdotal 
profession,  but  quitted  it  soon  after  in  regaid  of 
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flit  pm  and  indinalloii;  b«iag  ■neh,  nsratte- 
lees,  as  a  man  cannot  tell  well  whether  thej  wece 
worse  for  a  prince  or  for  a  priest. 

Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  witii  those 
whom  they  are  like  to  hare  competitors  and  con- 
cnnentB ;  and  to  take  that  coarse  wherein  there  is 
most  solitude,  and  Aemselves  like  to  be  most 
-eminent:  as  Julius  Cesar  did,  who  at  first  was 
an  orator  or  pleader ;  but  when  he  saw  the  excel- 
lency of  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  others, 
for  eloquence,  and  saw  there  was  no  man  of  repu- 
tation for  the  wars  but  Pompeius,  upon  whom  the 
state  was  forced  to  rely,  he^  forsook  his  course 
begun  toward  a  civil  and  popular  greatness,  and 
transferred  his  designs  to  a  martial  greatness. 

Fourthly,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  de- 
pendences, to  proceed  according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  their  own  nature :  as  we  may  see  in  Ce- 
sar; all  whose  friends  and  foUowers  were  men 
acdye  and  effectual,  but  not  solemn,  or  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Fif^y,  to  take  special  heed  how  they  guide 
.themseWes  by  examples,  in  thinking  they  can  do 
-as  they  see  others  do;  whereas  perhaps  their  na- 
tures and  carriages  are  far  differing.  In  which 
•error  it  seemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero 
«aith,  that  he  was  wont  often  to  say, «« Sylla  po- 
tuit,ego  non  poterol"  Wherein  he  was  much 
abused,  the  natures  and  proceedings  of  himself 
and  his  example  being  the  unlikest  in  the  world ; 
the  one  being  fierce,  yiolent,  and  pressing  the  fact ; 
the  other  solemn,  and  full  of  majesty  and  circum- 
stance, and  therefore  the  less  effectual. 

But  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge 
of  ourselves,  hath  many  other  branches,  whereupon 
we  cannot  insist. 

Next  to  the  well  understanding  and  discerning 
of  a  man's  self,  there  foUoweth  the  well  opening 
and  revealing  a  man's  self;  wherein  we  see  no- 
thing more  usual  than  for  the  more  able  men  to 
make  the  less  show.  For  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  well  setting  forth  of  a  man's  virtues, 
fortunes,  merits ;  and  again,  in  the  artificial  cover- 
ing of  a  man's  weaknesses,  defects,  disgraces ; 
staying  upon  the  one,  sliding  from  the  other; 
cherishing  the  one  by  circumstances,  gracing  the 
other  by  exposition,  and  the  like :  wherein  we  see 
what  Tacitus  saith  of  Mutianus,  who  was  the 
greatest  politician  of  his  time,  «<  Omnium  que 
dixerat  feceratque  arte  quftdam  ostentator :"  which 
requiretb  indeed  some  art,  lest  it  turn  tedious  and 
arrogant;  but  yet  so  as  ostentation,  though  it  be 
to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  seemeth  to  me  rather 
a  vice  in  manners  than  in  policy :  ier  as  it  is  said, 
<(Audacter,  calumniare,  semper  ^liquid  beret:" 
so,  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  deform- 
ity, *«Audacter  te  vendita,  semper  aliquid  heret." 
For  it  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and  infe- 
rior  sort  of  men,  though  men  of  wisdom  and  rank 
do  smile  at  it,  and  despise  it;  and  yet  the  autho- 
rity won  with  many  doth  countervail  the  disdain 


ofafew.  Butif  itbe  eairiedwitli  deeeneyanl 
gorenunent,  as  with  a  natural,  pleasant,  and  ia- 
genioos  &shion;  or  at  times  whea  it  is  mixed 
with  some  peril  and  onsafety,  as  in  military  per- 
sons; or  at  times  when  others  are  most  envied; 
or  with  easy  and  careless  passage  to  it  aad  from 
it,  without  dwelling  too  long,  or  being  too  seri- 
ous; or  with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a  man's 
self^  as  well  as  gracing  himself;  or  by  oocasioB 
of  repelling  or  putting  down  others'  injury  or  in- 
solence; it  doth  greatly  add  to  reputation:  and 
surely  not  a  few  solid  natures,  that  want  this  vea- 
tosi^,  and  cannot  sail  in  the  height  of  the  winds, 
are  not  without  some  prejudice  and  disadvantage 
by  their  moderation. 

But  for  these  flourishes  and  enhancements  of 
virtue,  as  they  are  no^  perchance  unnecessary,  so 
it  is  at  least  necessary  that  virtue  be  not  disvalned 
and  embased  under  the  just  price;  which  is  dons 
in  three  manners:  by  offering  and  obtruding  a 
man's  self;  wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded, 
when  he  is  accepted ;  by  doing  too  much,  which 
will  not  give  that  which  is  well  done  leave  to 
settle,  and  in  Ae  end  induceth  satiety;  and  by 
finding  too  soon  the  fruit  of  a  man's  virtue,  in 
commendation,  applause,  honour,  favour;  where- 
in if  a  man  be  pleased  with  a  little,  let  him  hear 
what  is  truly  said ;  **  Cave  ne  insuetns  rebus  m»- 
joribus  videaris,  si  hec  te  res  parva  sicuti  magna 
delectat." 

But  the  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance than  the  valuing  of  good  parts ;  which 
maylie  done  likewise  in  three  manners,  by  cau- 
tion, by  colour,  and  by  confidence.  Caution  is 
when  men  do  ingeniously  and  discreetly  avoid  to 
be  put  into  those  things  for  which  they  are  not 
proper :  whereas,  contrariwise,  bold  and  unquiet 
spirits  will  thrust  themselves  into  matters  without 
difference,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  their 
wants.  Colour  is,  when  men  make  a  way  for 
themselves,  to  have  a  construction  made  of  their 
faults  and  wants,  as  proceeding  from  a  better 
cause,  or  intended  for  some  other  purpose :  for  of 
the  one  it  is  well  said,  <'  Sepe  latet  vitium  proxi- 
mitate  boni,"  and  therefore  whatsoever  want  a 
man  hath,  he  must  see  that  he  pretend  the  virtue 
that  shadoweth  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  must  af- 
fect gravity ;  if  a  coward,  mildness ;  and  so  the 
rest:  for  the  second,  a  man  must  frame  some  pro- 
bable  cause  why  he  should  not  do  his  best,  and 
why  he  should  dissemble  his  abilities ;  and  for 
that  purpose  must  use  to  dissemble  those  abilities 
which  are  notorious  in  him,  to  give  colour  that  his 
true  wants  are  but  industries  and  dissimulations. 
For  confidence,  it  is  the  last  but  surest  remedy; 
namely,  to  depress  and  seem  to  despise  whatso- 
ever a  man  cannot  attain;  observing  the  good 
principle  of  the  merchants,  who  endeavour  to 
raise  tiie  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a 
confidence  that  passeth  this  other;  which  is,  to 
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fftee  oat  a  man^s  own  defects,  in  seeming  to  eon- 
oeiTO  tint  he  is  best  in  those  tilings  wherein  he  is 
filing;  and,  to  help  that  again,  to  seem  on  the 
other  side  that  he  hath  least  q>inion  of  himself  in 
those  things  wherein  he  is  best:  like  as  we  shall 
see  it  cmnmonly  in  poets,  that  if  they  show  their 
▼erses,  and  yon  except  to  any,  they  will  say,  that 
that  line  cost  tiiem  more  labour  tiian  any  of  tiie 
vest;  and  presenUy  will  seem  to  disable  and  sus- 
pect rather  some  otiier  line,  which  they  know  well 
«DOQgfa  to  be  tiie  best  in  the  nnmber.  Bat  above 
«11,  in  this  righting  and  helping  of  a  man's  self 
in  his  own  carriage,  he  must  take  heed  he  show 
not  himself  dismantled,  and  exposed  to  scorn  and 
injury,  by  too  much  dulcenese,  goodness,  and 
fteility  of  nature;  but  show  some  sparkles  of 
liberty,  spirit,  and  edge:  which  kind  of  fortified 
carriage,  with  a  ready  rescuing  of  a  man's  self 
firom  scorns,  is  sometimes  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  men  by  somewhat  in  their  person  oi  fortune; 
but  it  ever  succeedetii  with  good  felicity. 

Anotiier  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  by  all 
possible  endeavour  to  frame  the  mind  to  be  pliant 
and  obedient  to  occasion;  for  notiiing  hindereth 
snen's  fortunes  so  much  as  this;  «^Idem  manebat, 
neque  idom  decebat,"  men  are  where  they  were, 
when  occasions  turn :  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom 
Livy  maketii  such  an  architect  of  fortune,  he 
addetii,  that  he  had  *(  versatile  ingenium/'  And 
tiiereof  it  oometii  tiiat  these  grave  solemn  wits, 
vhich  must  be  like  themselves,  and  cannot  make 
departures,  have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  Bat 
in  some  it  is  nature  to  be  somewhat  viscous  and 
inwrapped,  and  not  easy  to  turn ;  in  some  it  b  a 
conceit,  that  is  almost  a  nature,  which  is,  that 
men  can  hardly  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  ought  to  change  their  course,  when  they 
have  found  good  by  it  in  former  experience.  For 
Madiiavel  noted  wisely,  how  Fabius  Maximus 
would  have  been  temporizing  still,  according  to 
his  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was 
altered  and  required  hot  pursuit  In  some  other 
it  is  want  of  point  and  penetration  in  their  Judg- 
ment, that  they  do  not  discern  when  things  have 
a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occasion ; 
as  Demosthenes  compareth  the  people  of  Athens 
to  country  fellows,  when  they  play  in  a  fence 
school,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they  remove 
their  weapon  to  that  ward,  and  not  before.  In 
some  other  it  is  a  loathness  to  leese  labours  passed, 
and  a  conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occasions 
to  thmr  ply ;  and  yet  in  the  end,  when  they  see 
no  other  remedy,  tiien  they  come  to  it  with  disad- 
vantage; as  Tarquinius,  that  gave  for  the  third 
part  of  Sibylla's  books  the  treble  price,  when  he 
might  at  first  have  had  all  three  for  the  simple. 
But  from  whatsoever  root  or  cause  this  restiveness 
•of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial ; 
-and  nothing  b  more  politb  than  to  make  the 
wheels  of  our  mind  concentrie  and  vdnble  with 
"tiie  vrheels  of  fortone* 


Another  precept  of  thb  knowledge,  which  hath 
some  sfilai^  with  that  we  last  spake  of,  but  with 
difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expressed,  ^  Fatis 
accede  Deisque,"  that  men  do  not  only  turn  with 
the  occasions,  but  also  run  with  the  occasions,  and 
not  strain  their  credit  or  strength  to  of  er  hard  or 
extreme  points;  but  choose  in  their  actions  thai 
which  b  most  passable:  for  thb  vrill  preserve 
men  from  foil,  not  occupy  them  too  much  about 
one  matter,  win  opinion  of  moderation,  please  the 
most,  and  make  a  show  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in 
all  they  undertake;  which  cannot  but  mightUj 
increase  reputation. 

Another  part  of  thb  knowledge  seemeth  to  have 
some  repugnancy  with  the  foimer  two,  but  not  as 
I  underetand  it;  and  it  b  that  which  Demoeth^* 
nes  uttereth  in  high  terms;  «»Et  quemadmodum 
receptum  est,  ut  exeroitam  dacat  imperator,  sic  et 
a  cordatis  viris  res  ipse  ducendn;  ut  qus  ip«s 
videntur,  ea  gerantur,  et  non  ipsi  eventus  tantum 
persequi  oogantur."  For,  if  we  observe,  we  shall 
find  two  different  kinds  of  sufficiency  in  managing 
of  business:  some  can  make  use  of  occasions 
aptiy  and  dexterously,  but  plot  litde;  some  can 
urge  and  pureue  their  own  plots  well,  but  cannot 
accommodate  nor  take  in ;  either  of  whic)i  is  veiy 
imperfect  without  the  otiier. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  observing  < 
a  good  mediocrity  in  the  declaring,  or  not  declar- 
ing a  man's  self:  for  although  depth  of  secrecy, 
and  making  wny,  ^  qualis  est  via  navb  in  man,** 
(which  the  French  call  sourdes  menees,  when 
men  set  things  in  work  without  opening  them- 
selves at  all,)  be  sometimes  both  prosperous  and 
admirable ;  yet  many  times  "  Dissimulatio  errores 
parit,  qui  dissimulatorem  ipsum  illaqueant ;"  and 
therefore,  we  see  the  greatest  politicians  have  in 
a  natural  and  firee  manner  professed  their  desirest 
rather  than  been  reserved  and  disguised  in  them ; 
for  so  we  see  that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of 
profession,  «« that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or 
unhappy,  as  they  stood  hb  friends  or  enemies.** 
So  Cesar,  when  he  went  first  into  Gaul,  made  no 
scruples  to  profess, «« thathe  had  rather  be  first  in 
a  village  than  second  at  Rome.'*  So  again,  as 
soon  as  he  had  begun  the  war  we  see  what  Cicero 
saith  of  him,  «» Alter  (meaning  of  Cesar)  non 
recosat,  sed  quodaromodo  postobt,  ut,  ut  est,  sb 
appeltetur  tyrannus."  So  we  may  see  in  a  letter 
of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  that  Augustus  Cesar  in  hb 
very  entrance  into  affaire,  when  he  was  a  darling 
of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people 
would  swear,  ««Ita  parentb  honores  consequi 
liceat,'*  which  was  no  less  than  the  tyranny ;  save 
that,  to  help  it,  he  would  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  a  statue  of  Cesar's  that  was  erected  in 
the  place :  whereat  many  men  laughed,  and  won- 
dered, and  said.  Is  it  possible  1  or,  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  to  this  1  and  yet  thooght  he  meant  no 
hurt;  he  did  it  so  handsomely  and  ingenuooslj. 
And  all  tiiese  were  prosperous:  whereas  Pompej» 
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who  tended  to  the  same  end,  but  in  a  more  dark 
and  dissembling  manner*  as  Tscitos  saitb  of  him, 
«« Occaltior,  non  melior,'*  wherein  Sallast  concur^ 
reth,  «*ore  probo,  animo  ioTerecundo,*'  made  it  his 
design,  by  infinite  secret  engines  to  cast  the  state 
into  an  absolute  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  the 
State  might  cast  itself  into  his  arms  for  necessity 
and  protection,  and  so  the  sovereign  power  be  put 
upon  him,  and  he  nerer  seen  in  it :  and  when  he  had 
brought  it,  as  he  thought,  to  that  point,  when  he  was 
chosen  consul  alone,  as  nerer  any  was,  yet  he  could 
make  no  great  matter  of  it,  because  men  understood 
him  not ;  but  was  fain,  in  the  end,  to  go  the  beaten 
track  of  gotting  arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of 
the  doubt  of  Cesar's  designs :  so  tedious,  casual, 
and  unfortunate  are  these  deep  dissimulations: 
whereof,  it  seemeth,  Tacitus  made  his  judgment, 
tiiat  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior  form  in  re- 
gard of  true  policy ;  attributing  the  one  to  Augus- 
tas, the  other  to  Tiberius ;  where,  speaking  of 
LiTia,  he  saith,  **  £t  cum  artibus  mariti  simula- 
tione  filii  bene  composita :"  for  surely  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  dissimulation  is  but  a  weak  and 
sluggish  cunning,  and  not  greatly  politic. 

Another  precept  of  this  architecture  of  fortune 
is,  to  accustom  our  minds  |o  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion or  Talue  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are 
material  to  our  particular  ends ;  and  that  to  do 
substantially,  and  not  superficially.  For  we 
shall  find  the  logical  part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of 
some  men's  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical 
part  erroneous ;  that  is,  they  can  well  judge  of 
consequences,  but  not  of  proportions  and  compara- 
sons,  preferring  things  of  show  and  sense  before 
things  of  substance  and  effect  So  some  fall  in 
lore  with  access  to  princes,  others  with  popular 
fame  and  applause,  supposing  they  are  things  of 
great  purchase :  'when  in  many  cases  they  are  but 
matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impediment. 

So  some  measure  things  according  to  the  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  assiduity,  which  are  spent  about 
them ;  and  think,  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed :  as  Cesar 
saith  in  a  despising  manner  of  Cato  the  Second, 
when  he  describeth  how  laborious  and  indefati- 
gable he  was  to  no  great  purpose;  «'  Hec  omnia 
magno  studio  agefiat."  So  in  most  things  men 
are  ready  to  abuse  themselves  in  thinking  the 
greatest  means  to  be  best,  when  it  should  be  the 
fittest. 

As  for  the  true  marshalling  of  men's  pursuits 
towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
material,  I  hold  them  to  stand  thus:  first  the 
amendment  of  their  own  minds ;  for  the  remove 
of  the  impediments  of  the  mind  will  sooner  clear 
the  passages  of  fortune  than  the  obtaining  for- 
tone  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the  mind. 
In  the  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means, 
which  I  know  most  men  would  have  placed  first; 
because  of  the  general  use  which  it  beareth  to- 
wards all  variety  of  occasions :  but  that  opinion. 


I  may  condemn  with  like  reason  as  Machiavd 
doth  that  other,  that  moneys  were  the  sinews  of 
the  wars;  whereas,  saith  he,  the  true  sinews  of 
the  wars  are  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  that  is,  a 
valiant,  populous,  and  military  nation:  and  hs 
voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon,  who,  when 
Crcesus  showed  him  his  treasury  of  gold,  said  to 
him,  that  if  another  came  that  had  (>etter  iron,  bs 
would  be  master  <^  his  gold.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  it  is  not  moneys  thai 
are  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the  sinews  and 
steel  of  men's  minds,  wit,  courage,  audaci^,  ts> 
solution,  temper,  industry,  and  the  like.  In  the 
third  place  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the 
peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath ;  which,  if 
they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  vre  seldom 
recovered,  it  being  extreme  hard  to  play  an  afW- 
game  of  reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honooi^ 
which  is  more  easily  won  by  any  of  the  other 
three,  much  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them  can  bs 
purchased  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept^ 
as  there  is  order  and  priority  in  matter,  so  is  there 
in  time,  the  preposterous  placing  whereof  is  one 
of  the  commonest  errors ;  while  men  fly  to  their 
ends  when  they  should  intend  their  beginnings, 
and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  as  they 
come  on,  but  marshal  them  according  to  greatness, 
and  not  according  to  instance ;  not  observing  the 
good  precept,  *«  Quod  nunc  instat  agamus." 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
embrace  any  matters  which  do  occupy  too  great  a 
quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  that  sounding  in  a 
man's  ears,  *«  Sed  fugit  interea,  fiigit  irreparabile 
tempus :"  and  that  is  the  cause  why  those  which 
take  their  course  of  rising  by  professions  of  bnit 
den,  as  lawyers,  orators,  painful  divines,  and  the 
like,  are  not  commonly  so  politic  for  their  own 
fortunes,  otherwise  than  in  their  ordinary  way, 
because  they  want  time  to  learn  particulars,  to 
wait  occasions,  and  to  devise  plots. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imi- 
tate nature,  which  doth  nothing  in  vain ;  which 
surely  a  man  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his 
business,  and  bend  not  his  mind  too  much  upon 
that  which  he  principally  intendeth.  For  a  man 
ought  in  every  particular  action  so  to  carry  the 
motions  of  his  mind,  and  so  to  have  one  thing 
under  another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  seeketh 
in  the  best  degree,  yet  to  have  it  in  a  second,  or 
so  in  a  third ;  and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that 
which  he  purposed,  yet  to  turn  the  use  of  it  t) 
somewhat  else;  and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing 
of  it  for  the  present,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  seed  ot 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  contrive 
no  effect  or  substance  from  it,  yet  to  win  soms- 
good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like.  So  that  he  shoohi 
exact  account  of  himself  of  every  action,  to  res^ 
somewhat,  and  not  to  stand  amased  and  oonfiised 
if  he  fail  of  diat  he  chiefly  meant:  for  nothing  is 
more  impditio  than  to  mind  actions  wholly  ons 
hy  one;  for  he  that  doth  so  leeseth  infinita  4 
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-maaB  whioh  inteireney  and  are  many  tunes  moie 
proper  and  propitious  for  somewhat  that  he  shall 
seed  afterwards,  than  for  that  which  he  urgeth 
lor  the  present ;  and  therefore  men  must  he  per- 
fect in  that  role,  ^  Hsc  ^portet  feoeie,  et  ilia  non 
smittere." 

Anotiier  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to 
engage  a  man's  self  peremptorily  in  any  thing, 
though  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident;  bnt  ewer  to 
haTO  a  window  to  fly  out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire : 
following  the  wisdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
two  firogs,  which  consulted  when  their  plash  was 
dry,  whither  they  should  go;  and  the  one  moved 
to  go  down  into  a  pit,  because  it  was  not  likely 
the  water  would  dry  there ;  but  the  other  answered, 
•«True,  but  if  it  do,  how  shall  we  get  out  again  1*' 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  an- 
eient  precept  of  Bias,  construed  not  to  any  point 
of  perfidiousness,  but  only  to  caution  and  mode- 
ration. *«Et  ama  tanquam  inimicus  futurus,  et 
odi  tanquam  amaturus ;"  for  it  utterly  betrayeth 
all  utUity  for  men  t6  embark  themselYcs  too  far 
in  unfortunate  friendships,  troublesome  spleens, 
and  childish  and  humorous  envies  or  emulations. 

But  I  continue  this  beyond  the  measure  of  an 
example;  led,  because  I  would  not  hare  such 
knowledges,  which  I  note  as  deficient,  to  be 
tiionght  things  imaginative  or  in  the  air,  or  an 
observation  or  two  much  made  of,  but  things  of 
hnlk  and  mass,  whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made 
than  a  beginning.  It  must  be  likewise  conceived, 
that  in  these  points  which  I  mention  and  set  down, 
they  are  far  from  complete  tractates  of  them,  but 
only  as  small  pieces  for  patterns.  And  lastly,  no 
man,  I  suppose,  will  think  that  I  mean  fortunes 
are  not  obtained  without  all  this  ado;  for  I  know 
tiiey  come  tumbling  into  some  men's  laps ;  and  a 
number  obtain  good  fortunes  by  diligence  in  a 
plain  way^  little  intermeddling,  and  keeping 
tliemselves  from  gross  errors. 

But  as  Cicero,  when  he  setteth  down  an  idea  of 
«  perfect  orator,  doth  not  mean  that  every  pleader 
should  be  such ;  and  so  likewise,  when  a  prince 
or  a  courtier  hath  been  described  by  such  as  have 
handled  those  subjects,  the  mould  hath  used  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
aot  according  to  common  practice:  so  I  under^ 
stand  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that 
the  precepts  which  we  have  set  down  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  <*bon«e 
artes."  As  for  evil  arts,  if  a  man  would  set  down 
lor  himself  that  principle  of  Machiavel,  ^  that  a 
man  seek  not  to  attain  virtue  itself,  but  the  ap- 
pearance only  thereof;  because  the  credit  of 
virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  use  of  it  is  cumber :"  or 
that  other  of  his  principles,  *^  that  he  presuppose, 
that  men  are  not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otherwise 
but  by  fear;  and  therefore  that  he  seek  to  have 


evnry  man  obnoxioos,  low,  and  in  strait,'*  whic^' 
the  Italians  call  «<  seminar  spine,"  to  sow  thorns ; 
or  that  other  principle,  contained  in  the  versa 
which  Cicero  citeth,  ««Cadant  amici,  dummodo 
inimici  intercidant,"  as  the  Triumvirs,  which 
said,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of  their  friends 
for  the  deaths  of  their  enemies :  or  that  other  pro- 
testation  of  L.  Catalina,  to  set  on  fire  and  trouble 
states,  to  the  end  to  fish  in  droumy  waters,  and 
to  unwrap  their  fortunes,  ^  Ego  si  quid  in  fertunis 
meis  excitatum  sit  incendium,  id  non  aqua,  sed 
ruina  restinguam:"  or  that  other  principle  of 
Lysander  '^that  children  are  to  be  deceived  with 
comfits,  and  men  with  oaths :"  and  the  like  evil 
and  corrupt  positions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things, 
there  are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good :  cer^ 
tainly,  with  these  dispensations  from  the  laws  of 
chari^  and  integrity,  the  pressing  of  a  man's  for- 
tune may  be  more  hasty  and  compendious.  But 
it  ts  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  shortest  way  is 
commonly  the  foulest,  and  surely  the  fiurer  way 
is  not  much  about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do 
bear  and  sustain  themselves,  and  be  not  carried 
away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambition, 
ought,  in  the  pursuit  of  their,  own  fortune,  to  set 
before  their  eyes  not  only  that  general  map  of  the 
world,  that  »^  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,"  but  many  other  more  particular  cards 
and  directions :  chiefly  that,^-that  being,  without 
well-being,  is  a  curse, — and  the  greater  being  the 
greater  curse ;  and  that  all  virtue  is  most  reward- 
ed, and  all  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself: 
according  as  the  poet  saith  excellently : 

**  Que  vobit,  que  dlgna,  tirl,  pro  landnHit  tttte 
Pnnnia  pofM  rear  tolvil  pakberrina  prUDom 
DU  noreaque  dabunt  vestrl.*' 

And  so  of  the  contrary.  And,  secondly,  thej 
ought  to  look  up  to  the  eternal  providence  and 
divine  judgment,  which  often  subverteth  the  wis- 
dom of  evil  plots  and  imaginations,  according  to 
that  Scripture, «« He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  vain  thing."  And  although 
men  should  refrain  themselves  from  injury  and 
evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant  and  Sabbathless  pur- 
suit of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time;  who,  we  see, 
demandeth  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh, 
which  is  more  strict,  of  our  time:  and  it  is  to 
small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  towards 
heaven,  and  a  perpetual  grovelling  spirit  upon 
earth,  eating  dust,  as  doth  the  serpent,  <«Atque 
aflSgit  humo  divine  particulam  aur»."  And  if 
any  man  flatter  himself  that  he  will  employ  his 
fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill,  as 
was  said  concerning  Augustus  Caesar,  and  tSter 
of  Septimius  Severus,  «<  that  either  they  should 
never  have  been  born,  or  else  they  should  never 
have  died,"  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  the 
pursuit  and  ascent  of  their  greatness,  and  so  much 
good  when  they  were  established;  yet  these 
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eompeiiai^oBS  and  mMaelimm  an  good  to  bo 
used,  batDerergoodtobopaqKMed.  AodlasUyf 
.  it  ia  not  amiea  for  men,  in  their  raoe  toward  tbeir 
Ibrtuney  to  cool  themsdTea  a  little  with  that  oon- 
oeit  which  ia  elegantly  ezpreeaed  by  the  Eraperor 
Charlea  the  Fifth,  in  hia  inatmctiona  to  the  king, 
hid  aon,  **  that  fortune  hath  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  woman,  that  if  she  be  too  much  wooed,  ahe 
ia  the  farther  off."  But  thia  last  ia  but  a  remedy 
fioT  thoae  whoae  taatea  are  corrupted:  let  men 
rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  ia  aa  a 
ec»ner«tone  of  diyinity  and  philoaophy,  wherein 
Ihey  join  eloae,  namely,  that  same  «*Primum 
^snrite.*'  For  dinnity  aaith,  ^^Primum  qunrite 
legnum  Dei,  et  iata  omnia  adjicientur  Tobia  :*'  and 
philoaophy  aaith,  «•  Primum  qunrite  bona  animi, 
€Btera  aut  aderunt,  ant  non  ob«runt."  And  al- 
though the  human  foundation  hath  aomewhat  of 
the  aanda,  aa  we  aee  in  M.  Brutua,  when  he  brake 
fi»rth  into  that  apeech, 

""Tto  eohil,  wktm»t  «t  tea ;  ut  tn  bobmb  inuM  m;" 
yet  the  divine  foundation  ia  upon  the  rock.  But 
thia  may  aenre  for  a  taste  of  that  knowledge  which 
I  noted  aa  deficient. 

Concerning  GoTemment,  it  is  a  part  of  know- 
ledge secret  and  retired,  in  both  these  respecta  in 
which  things  are  deemed  secret;  for  some  things 
are  secret  because  they  are  hard  to  know,  and 
some  because  they  are  not  fit  to  utter.  We  see 
all  goTemmenta  are  obscure  and  invisible : 

**  ToUmqae  IbAim  p«r  artut 
Mens  afitat  naotam,  et  magno  le  corpora  miacet.*' 

Such  is  the  description  of  governments.  We  see 
the  government  of  God  over  the  world  is  hidden, 
insomuoh  as  it  seemeth  to  participate  of  much  ir- 
legularity  and  confusion :  the  government  of  the 
soul  in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound, 
and  the  pasaagea  there(^  hardly  to  be  reduced  to 
demonstration.  Again,  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
(the  ahadows  wh^teof  are  in  the  poets,)  in  the  de- 
scription of  tormenta  and  pains,  next  unto  the 
crime  of  rebellion,  which  was  the  giants'  offence, 
doth  detest  the  offence  of  futility,  as  in  Sisyphus 
and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particu- 
lara:  nevertheless  even  unto  the  general  rules 
and  discourses  of  policy  and  government  there  is 
due  a  reverent  and  reserved  handling. 

But,  contrariwise,  in  the  governors  toward  the 
governed,  all  things  ought,  as  far  as  the  frailty  of 
man  permitteth,  to  be  manifest  and  revealed.  For 
so  it  is  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the 
government  of  God,  that  this  globe,  which  seem- 
eth to  us  a  dark  and  shady  body,  is  in  the  view 
of  God  as  crystal :  «» Et  in  conspectu  sedis  tan- 
quam  mare  vitreum  simile  crystallo.*'  So  unto 
princes  and  states,  especially  towards  wise  se- 
nates and  councils,  the  natares  and  dispositions 
of  the  people,  their  conditions  and  necessities, 
their  factions  and  combinations,  their  animosities 
and  discontents,  ought  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  va-  { 


listy  of  tiieir  intelligenoes,  Hm  wisdom  of  tfatir 
obsemtions,  and  the  height  of  their  station  wher» 
they  keep  sentinel,  in  great  part  clear  and  traa»- 
paient.    Wherefore,  considering  that  I  write  to  m^ 
king  that  is  a  master  of  thta  science,  and  is  so  w^ 
assisted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pass  over  this  pait 
in  silence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  eerttfieate 
which  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  aspired 
unto;  who  being  silent,  when  others  contended 
to  make  demonstration  of  their  abilities  by  speeekt. 
desired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  •*  tliat 
there  was  one  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace.^ 
Notwithstanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of' 
government,  which  is  Laws,  I  think  good  to  notr 
only  one  deficiency;   which  is,  that  all  those 
which  have  written  of  laws,  have  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  as  lawyers,  and  none  as  states- 
men.   As  for  the  philosophers,  they  make  ima- 
ginary laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths;  and 
their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which  give  litde 
light,  because  they  are  so  high.    For  the  lawyers,, 
they  write  according  to  the  states  where  they  live^ 
what  is  received  law,  and  not  what  ought  to  be 
law :  for  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  is  one,  and 
of  a  lawyer  is  another.    For  there  are  in  nature 
certain  fountains  of  justice,  whence  all  civil  laws 
are  derived  but  as  streams :  and  like  as  waters  do 
take  tinctures  and  tastes  from  the  soils  throogb 
which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  vary  according 
to  the  regions  and  governments  where  they  ar» 
planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  same  foun* 
tai.18.    Again,  the  wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  con- 
sisteth  not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the 
application  thereof;  taking  into  consideration  by 
what  means  laws  may  be  made  certain,  and  what 
are  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfolnesa 
and  uncertainty  of  law;  by  what  means  laws 
may  be  made  apt  and  easy  to  be  executed,  and 
what  are  the  impediments  and  remedies  in  the 
execution  of  laws;  what  influence  laws  touching 
private  right  of  meum  and  tuum  have  into  the 
public  state,  and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and 
agreeable ;  how  laws  are  to  be  penned  and  deli- 
vered, whether  in  texts  or  in  acts,  brief  or  laige, 
with  preambles,  or  without ;  how  they  are  to  be 
pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
is  the  best  means  to  keep  them  from  being  too 
vast  in  volumes,  or  too  foil  of  multiplicity  and 
crossness ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when 
upon  causes  emergent  and  judicially  discussed, 
and  when  upon  responses  and  conferences  touch- 
ing general  points  or  questions ;  how  they  are  to 
be  pressed,  rigorously  or  tenderly ;  how  they  are 
to  be  miti<^ted  by  equity  and  good  conscience, 
and  whether  discretion  and  strict  law  are  to  be 
mingled  in  the  same  courts,  or  kept  apart  in  seve- 
ral courts;  again,  how  the  practice,  profession, 
and  erudition  of  law  is  to  be  censured  and  go- 
verned; and  many  other  points  touching  the  ad* 
ministration,  and,  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of 
laws*    Upon  which  I  insist  the  less,  because  F 
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pvrpose,  if  God  giw  ■!•  lesve,  (haTing  begvn  a 
woric  of  this  nmtuie  in  aph<m8nMf)  to  propoand  it 
hereafter,  nottng  it  in  the  mean  time  for  deficient. 
And  for  your  majesty's  laws  of  England,  I 
eonld  say  much  of  their  dignity,  and  Mmiewhat 
of  their  defect;  bat  they  cannot  bat  excel  the 
ciril  laws  in  fitness  for  the  goTemment:  lor  the 
dyit  law  was  "non  hos  qaesitum  manas  in 
osos  ;"  it  was  not  made  for  the  eoontries  which  it 
goTcmeth:  hereof  I  cease  to  speak,  becaose  I  will 
not  intermingle  matter  of  action  with  matter  of 
general  learning. 

Thus  hare  I  concladed  this  portion  of  learning 
toaching  civil  knowedge;  and  with  civil  know- 
ledge have  concladed  human  philosophy;  and 
with  haman  philosophy,  philosophy  in  general. 
And  being  new  at  some  pause,  looking  back  into 
that  I  have  passed  through,  this  writing  seemeth 
tQ  me, «« si  nunqoam  fallit  imago"  (as  &r  as  a  man 
can  judge  of  his  own  work,)  not  much  better  than 
that  noise  or  sound  which  musicians  make  while 
they  are  tuning  their  instruments ;  which  is  no- 
thing pleasant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  cause  why  the 
music  is  sweeter  afterwards :  so  have  I  been  con- 
tent to  tune  the  instruments  of  the  muses,  that 
they  may  play  that  have  better  hands.  And  sure- 
ly, when  I  set  before  me  the  condition  of  these 
times,  in  which  learning  hath  made  her  third 
yisitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof— as 
the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this 
age;  the  noble  helps  and  lights  which  we  have 
by  the  tra?ails  of  ancient  writers ;  the  art  of  print- 
ing, which  communicateth  books  to  men  of  all 
fortunes ;  the  openness  of  the  world  by  naviga- 
tbn,  which  hath  disclosed  multitudes  of  experi- 
ments, and  a  mass  of  natural  history;  the  leisure 
wherewith  these  times  abound,  not  employing 
men  so  generally  in  civil  business,  as  the  states 
of  G  fascia  did,  in  respect  of  their  popularity,  and 
the  states  of  Rome,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy ;  the  present  disposition  of  these 
times  at  this  instant  to  peace ;  the  consumption 
of  all  that  ever  can  be  said  in  controversies  of  re- 
ligrion,  which  have  so  much  diverted  men  from 
other  sciences ;  the  perfection  of  your  majesty's 
learning,  which  as  a  phcenix  may  call  whole  vol- 
lies  of  wits  to  follow  you ;  and  the  inseparable 
propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and  more 
to  disclose  truth^I  cannot  but  bo  raised  to  this 
persuasion,  that  this  third  period  of  time  will  far 
surpass  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learning: 
only  if  men  will  know  their  own  strength,  and 
their  own  weakness  both ;  and  take  one  from  the 
other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  esteem  of  the  inquisition  of  truth  as  of 
an  enterprise,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament; 
and  employ  wit  and  magnificence  to  things  of 
worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vulgar 
and  of  populnr  estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if 
any  man  shall  please  himself  or  others  in  the  re- 


prehension of  them,  they  shall  mdie  thai  madntt 
and  patient  request,  ^Yetbeny  sad  audi;"  let 
men  reprehend  them,  so  they  observe  vBd  weigh 
them :  for  the  appeal  is  lawftd,  though  it  may  be 
it  shall  not  be  needful,  from  the  first  cogitations 
of  men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  nearer  times 
to  the  times  farther  ofi*.  Now  let  us  come  to  that 
learning,  which  both  the  former  times  wers  not 
so  blessed  as  to  know,  sacred  and  inspired  Divi- 
nity, the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  laboort* 
and  peregrinations. 

Tbb  prerogative  of  God  extended  as  well  to- 
the  reason  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  that  as  we^ 
are  to  obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  rductatioB 
in  our  will,  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though 
we  find  a  reluctation  in  our  reason.  For  if  we 
believe  only  that  whioh  is  agreeable  to  our  sense,, 
we  give  consent  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  the  au- 
thor ;  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards 
a  suspected  and  discredited  witiiess;  but  that' 
hiih  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  right-^ 
eonsness  was  of  such  a  point  as  whereat  Sarah 
laughed,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural 
reason. 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  consider  it,  more 
worthy  it  is  to  believe  than  to  know  as  we  now 
know.  For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  sufifereth 
from  sense ;  but  in  belief  it  suffereth  from  ^irit, 
such  one  as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorized  than 
itself,  and  so  sufiereth  from  the  worthier  agent. 
Otherwise  it  is  of  the  state  of  man  glorified ;  for 
then  faith  shall  cease,  and  we  shall  know  as  we 
are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude  that  sacred  Theology^ 
(which  in  our  idiom  we  call  Divinity,)  is  ground- 
ed only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not 
upon  the  light  of  nature :  for  it  is  written,  ^^Cesli 
enarrant  gloriam  Dei ;"  but  it  is  not  written,  «»Ca!li 
^narrant  volontatem  Dei :"  but  of  that  it  is  said, 
«•  Ad  legem  et  testimonium :  si  non  fecerint  secun- 
dum verbum  istud,"  &c.  This  holdeth  not  only 
in  those  points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  re- 
demption, but  likewise  those  which  concern  the 
law  moral  truly  interpreted :  Love  your  enemies: 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  be  like  to  your 
heavenly  Father,  that  sufiereth  his  rain  to  fall 
upon  the  just  and  unjust.  To  this  it  ought  to  be 
applauded,  ««Nec  vox  hominum  sonat:"  it  is  a 
voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  So  we  see  the 
heathen  poets,  when  they  fail  upon  a  libertine 
passion,  do  still  expostulate  with  laws  and  mo- 
ralities, as  if  they  were  opposite  and  malignant  to- 
nature:  ^Et  quod  natura  remittit,  invida  jura 
negant."  So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  unto- 
Alexander's  messengers,  ^'Tbat  he  had  heard 
somewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  some  other  of  the 
wise  men  of  Grascia,  and  that  he  held  them  for 
excellent  men :  but  that  they  had  a  fault,  which 
was,  that  they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and 
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i  z  thing  they  called  law  and 
80  it  matt  be  confened,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
law  moral  it  of  that  perfectioiif  whereonto  the 
light  of  nature  eannot  atpire :  how  then  it  it  that 
mi^i  it  taid*  to  have,  by  the  light  and  law  of  na- 
tore,  tome  notiont  and  coneeitt  of  yirtoe  and 
▼iee,  jnttice  and  wrong,  good  and  eril  1  That, 
beeaote  the  light  of  nature  it  oted  in  two  teyeral 
•enaet;  the  one,  that  which  tpringeth  from 
leaton,  tente,  induction,  argument,  according  to 
the  lawe  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  other,  that 
which  it  imprinted  upon  the  apirit  of  man  by  an 
inward  inttinct,  according  to  the  law  of  con- 
science, which  it  a  tparkle  of  the  purity  of  hit 
firtt  ettate :  in  which  latter  tente  oi^y  he  it  par- 
ticipant of  tome  light  and  ditceming  touching 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  law :  but  how  1  tuffi- 
cient  to  check  the  vice,  but  not  to  infonn  the  duty. 
So  then  the  doctrine  of  religion,  at  well  moral  at 
myttical,  it  not  to  be  attained  but  by  intpiration 
and  revelation  from  God. 

The  ute,  notwithttanding,  of  reaton  in  tpiritual 
thinga,  and  the  latitude  thereof,  it  very  great  and 
genend :  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apostle 
calieth  religion  our  reaaonable  tervice  of  God ; 
intomuch  at  the  very  ceremoniet  and  figuret  of 
the  old  law  were  full  of  reaton  and  tignification, 
much  more  than  the  ceremoniet  of  idolatry  and 
magic,  that  are  full  of  non-significanta  and  turd 
charactert.  But  moat  etpecially  the  Christian 
faith,  at  in  all  things,  to  in  thit  deterveth  to  be 
highly  magnified;  holding  and  preterving  the 
golden  mediocrity  in  thit  point  between  the  law 
of  the  heathen  and  the  law  of  Mahomet,  which 
have  embraced  the  two  extremet.  For  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  con- 
fettion,  but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument ; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  on  the  other  aide, 
interdicteth  argument  altogether :  the  one  having 
the  very  (ace  of  error,  and  the  other  of  imposture : 
whereat  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  reject  dit- 
putation  with  difference. 

The  ute  of  human  reaton  in  religion  b  of  two 
morta :  the  former,  in  the  conception  and  appre- 
henaion  of  the  my tteriet  of  God  to  at  revealed ; 
the  other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doo- 
tnne  and  direction  thereupon.  The  former  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  mytteriet  themselvet ;  but  how  t 
by  way  of  illustration,  and  not  by  way  of  argu- 
ment :  the  latter  conaitteth  indeed  of  probation 
and  argument.  In  the  former,  we  tee,  God 
Touchttiieth  to  detcend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  ex- 
pretting  of  hit  mytteriet  in  tort  at  may  be  ten- 
•ible  unto  at;  and  doth  graft  hit  revdationa  and 
holy  doctrine  upon  the  notiont  of  our  reaton,  and 
^plieth  hit  intpirationt  to  open  our  understand- 
ing, at  the  form  of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the 
lock :  for  the  latter,  there  it  allowed  ut  a  ute  of 
reaton  and  argument,  aecondary  and  retpective, 
although  not  original  and  abtolute.  For  after 
<he  articlet  and  principles  of  religion  are  placed 


and  exempted  from  examination  of  reason,  it  it 
then  permitted  unto  at  to  make  derivationt  and 
inferencet  from,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of 
them,  for  our  better  direction.  In  nature  thit 
holdeth  not ;  for  both  the  principlet  are  examin*- 
ble  by  induction,  though  not  by  a  medium  or 
tyllogitm;  and  betidet,  thote  principlet  or  firtt 
potitiont  have  no  ditcordance  with  that  reaton 
which  draweth  down  and  deduceth  the  inferior 
poaitiont.  But  yet  it  holdeth  not  in  religion 
alone,  but  in  many  knowledget,  both  of  grrater 
and  tmaller  nature,  namely,  wherein  there  are  not 
only  potita  but  placita ;  for  in  tuch  there  can  be 
no  ute  of  abaolute  reaton :  we  tee  it  familiarly  in 
games  of  wit,  as  chess,  or  the  like :  the  draughts 
and  firtt  lawt  of  the  game  are  potitive,  but  how  ! 
merely  ad  placitum,  and  not  examinable  by  rea« 
ton ;  but  then  how  to  direct  our  play  thereupoo 
with  beat  advantage  to  win  the  game,  it  artificial 
and  rational.  So  in  human  lawt,  there  be  many 
groundt  and  maxims  which  are  placita  juris, 
positive  upon  authority,  and  not  upon  reaton,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  ditputed:  but  what  it  most 
just,  not  absolutely  but  relatively,  and  according 
to  thote  maxima,  that  afifordeth  a  long  field  of 
ditputation.  Such  therefore  is  that  secondary 
reason,  which  hath  place  in  divinity,  which  it 
grounded  upon  the  placets  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  note  thit  deficiency,  that  there 
hath  not  been,  to  my  understanding,  sufficiently 
inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  use  of 
reason  in  tpiritual  things,  as  a  kind  of  divine 
dialectic :  which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  seemeth 
to  me  a  thing  usual,  by  pretext  of  true  conceiving 
that  which  is  revealed,  to  search  and  mine  into 
that  which  is  not  revealed ;  and  by  pretext  of 
eiracleating  inferences  and  contradictories,  to 
examine  that  which  it  positive:  the  one  sort 
falling  into  the  error  of  Nicodemos,  demanding 
to  have  things  made  more  aensible  than  it  pleaaeth 
God  to  reveal  them,  *«Quomodo  possit  homo 
nasci  cum  sit  senexl"  the  other  sort  into  the 
error  of  the  disciples,  which  were  scandalised  at 
a  show  of  contradiction,  «'Quid  est  hoc  quod 
dicit  nobis  1  Modicum  et  non  videbitit  me;  et 
iterum  modicum  et  videbitit  me,'*  &c 

Upon  thit  I  have  insisted  the  more,  in  regard 
of  the  great  and  blessed  use  thereof;  for*  thit 
point,  well  laboured  and  defined  of,  would  in  my 
judgment  be  an  opiate  to  stay  and  bridle  not  only 
the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  wherewith  the 
schools  labour,  but  the  fury  of  controversiee, 
wherewith  the  church  laboureth.  For  it  cannot 
but  open  men't  eyes,  to  see  that  many  controver- 
sies do  merely  pertain  to  that  which  is  either  not 
revealed,  or  positive;  and  that  many  others  do 
grow  upon  weak  and  obscure  inferences  or  deii- 
vationa :  which  latter  tort,  if  men  would  revive 
the  bletsed  style  of  that  great  doctor  of  the  Cren- 
tiles,  would  be  carried  thus,  *'-  Ego,  non  Domi- 
nut  ;*'  and  again, «« Secundum  contilium  meom,** 
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in  opimoDS  and  oouiMels,  and  not  in  positions  and 
oppositions.  Bat  men  are  now  oreiHPeady  to 
usurp  the  style,  ««Non  ego,  sed  Dominns;*'  and 
not  so  only,  bat  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and 
denunciation  of  curses  and  anathemas,  to  the  ter- 
im  of  those  which  hsTe  not  sufficiently  learned 
oat  of  Solomon,  that  •«  the  causeless  curse  shall 
not  come.'* 

Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts ;  the  matter 
informed  or  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  the  inform 
mation  or  revelation :  and  with  the  latter  we  will 
begin,  becaase  it  hath  most  coherence  with  that 
which  we  have  now  last  handled.  The  nature 
of  the  information  consisteth  of  three  branches ; 
the  limits  of  the  information,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information,  and  the  acquiring  or  obtaining 
the  information.  Unto  the  limits  of  the  informa- 
tion belong  these  considerations ;  how  far  forth 
particular  persons  continue  to  he  inspired ;  how 
far  forth  the  church  is  inspired;  how  fat  fortlt 
Teason  may  be  used :  the  last  point  whereof  I 
liave  noted  as  deficient  Unto  the  sufficiency  of 
the  information  belong  two  considerations ;  what 
points  of  religion  are  fundamental,  and  what  per- 
fective, being  matter  of  further  building  and  per- 
fection upon  one  and  the  same  foundation ;  and 
again,  how  the  gradations  of  light,  according  to 
the  dispensation  of  times,  are  material  to  the 
sufficiency  of  belief. 

Here  again  I  may  rather  give  it  in  advice,  than 
note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  fundamental, 
nnd  the  points  of  farther  perfection  only,  ought  to 
he  with  piety  and  wisdom  distinguished ;  a  sub- 
ject tending  to  much  like  end  as  that  I  noted  be- 
fore ;  for  as  that  other  were  likely  to  abate  the 
number  of  controversies,  so  this  is  like  to  abate 
the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We  see  Moses  when 
he  saw  the  Israelite  and  the  Egyptian  fight,  he 
did  not  say,  Why  strive  you  1  but  drew  his  sword 
and  slew  the  JSgyptian :  but  when  he  saw  the 
two  Israelites  fight,  he  said,  You  are  brethren, 
why  strive  you  1  If  the  point  of  doctrine  be  an 
Egyptian,  it  must  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  not  reconciled  ;  but  if  it  be  an  Israelite, 
though  in  the  wrong,  then.  Why  strive  you  1  We 
see  of  the  fundamental  points,  our  Saviour  pen- 
neth  the  league  thus,  «*he  that  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us  ;*'  but  of  points  not  fundamental,  thus, 
«*  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us."  So  we 
see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  entire  without 
seam,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  in 
itself;  but  the  garment  of  the  church  was  of  di- 
vers colours,  and  yet  not  divided :  we  see  the 
chaff  may  and  ought  to  be  severed  from  the  com 
in  the  ear,  but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  from 
the  com  in  the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
use  well  to  define  what,  and  of  what  latitude  those 
points  are,  which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and 
disincorporate  from  the  church  of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  resteth 
npon  the  trao  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
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tores,  which  are  the  foOntains  of  the  water  of  lift* 
The  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  aie  of  two 
sorts;  methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large.  For 
thn  divine  water,  which  ezcelleth  so  much  thai 
of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in  the  saino 
kind  as  natural  water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  and 
fountains;  either  it  is  first  to  be  forced  up  into  a 
cistern,  and  from  thence  fetched  and  derived  for 
use ;  or  dse  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  buckets 
and  vessels  immediately  where  it  springeth :  the 
former  sort  whereof,  though  itseem  to  be  the  more 
ready,  yet  in  my  judgment  is  more  subject  to  cor^ 
rupt.  This  is  that  method  which  hath  exhibited 
unte  us  the  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divini- 
ty hath  been  reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern, 
and  the  streams  ot  doctrine  or  positions  fetched 
and  derived  from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  sought,  three  things,  a  sum- 
mary brevity,  a  compacted  strength,  and  a  com- 
plete perfection ;  whereof  the  two  first  they  fail  to 
find,  and  the  last  they  ought  not  to  seek.  For  as 
to  brevity,  we  see,  in  all  summary  methods,  whila 
men  purpose  to  abridge^  they  give  cause  to  dilate* 
For  the  sum  or  abridgment  by  contraction  be- 
cometh  obscure ;  the  obscurity  requireth  exposi- 
tion, and  the  exposition  is  deduced  into  large 
commentaries,  or  into  commonplaces  and  tiUes* 
which  grow  to  be  more  vast  than  the  original 
writings,  whence  the  sum  was  firstextracted.  So» 
we  see,  the  volumes  of  the  schoolmen  are  greater 
much  than  the  first  writings  of  the  fathers,  whence 
the  master  of  the  sentences  made  his  sum  or  col- 
lection. So,  in  like  manner,  the  volumes  of  the 
modem  doctors  of  the  civil  law  exceed  those  of  the 
ancient  jurisconsults,  of  which  Tribonian  com^ 
piled  the  digest.  So  as  this  course  of  sums  and 
commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make 
the  body  of  sciences  more  immense  in  quantity, 
and  more  base  in  substance. 

And  for  strength,  it  is  trae  that  knowledges  re- 
duced into  exact  methods  have  a  show  of  strength, 
in  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support  and  sustain 
the  other;  but  this  is  more  satisf^tory  than  sub- 
stantial :  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  by 
architecture  and  compaction,  which  are  more  sub- 
ject to  rain  than  those  which  ace  built  more  strong 
in  their  several  parts,  though  less  compacted.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  you  recede  from  your 
grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude :  and  as  in 
nature,  the  more  you  remove  yourself  from  par- 
ticulars, the  greater  peril  of  error  you  do  incur ;  so 
much  more  in  divinity,  the  more  you  recede  from 
the  Scriptures  by  inferences  and  consequences, 
the  more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  positions. 

And  as  for  perfection  or  completeness  in  divini- 
ty, it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  which  makes  this  course  ^ 
of  artificial  divinity  the  more  suspect.  For  he 
that  will  reduce  a  knowledge  into  an  art,  will 
make  it  round  and  uniform:  but  in  divinity  many 
things  must  be  left  abrapt,  and  concluded  with 
I  this:  *«  O  altitude sapientieetscientie  Dei!  quam 
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iaoMipniMHibiik  tost  Jufim  e^M,  jtt  bob  in- 
Widgabilas  tm  cjat  P*  80  a^^  the  ftposde 
Milhf  <*£x  parte  edmM:'*  and  to  haietheloim 
•f  a  total,  wbeie  tkero  is  bat  natter  for  a  part, 
eannot  be  without  mippliee  by  aapposition  and 
praaamption.  And  thmfore  I  conelude,  that  the 
Irae  uae  of  theae  anina  and  methoda  hath  plaoe 
in  inatitiitiona  or  introdactiona  preparatory  unto 
knowledge  ;  but  in  tbaniy  or  by  dedaeeoMnt  from 
them,  to  handle  the  main  body  and  aobatanoe  of 
a  knowledge,  la  in  all  aeiencea  piejadicial,  and  in 
dndnity  dangerona. 

Aa  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Soriptnrea  aolnie 
and  at  large,  there  have  been  diTera  kinda  intro- 
dnoed  and  denaed;  aome  of  them  ratfa^  coriona 
and  nnaafe,  than  eober  and  warranted.  Notwith- 
atanding,  thaa  much  muat  be  coofeeaed,  that  the 
Seriptnraa,  bein|r  giyen  by  inspiration,  and  not  by 
banuuti  naaon,  do  differ  from  all  other  booka  in 
the  anthor;  which,  by  conaeqaenoe,  dodidraw  on 
■ome  difference  to  be  naed  by  the  ezpoaitor*  For 
the  inditer  of  them  did  know  four  thinga  which 
DO  man  attains  to  know ;  which  are,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  peilection 
of  the  laws  of  natnie,  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of 
man,  and  the  fntare  sncoession  of  all  agea.  For 
aa  to  the  first,  it  ia  said,  ^  He  tiiat  presaeth  into 
the  light,  shall  be  oppreaaed  of  the  glory.'*  And 
again,  ««No  man  ahall  aee  my  face  and  Uto." 
To  the  aeoond,  «•  When  he  prepared  the  heaTens 
I  was  present,  when  by  law  and  compaaa  he  en- 
oloaed  the  deep.*'  To  the  third, «« Neither  waa  it 
needfhl  that  any  ahonld  bear  witness  to  him  of 
man,  for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  man.**  And 
to  the 'last, «« From  the  beginning  are  known  to 
the  Lord  all  hia  works.*' 

From  the  former  of  tiiese  two  hare  been  drawn 
certain  senses  and  expositicms  of  Scriptares,  which 
had  need  be  contained  within  the  bonnds  of  so- 
briety ;  the  one  anagogieal,  and  the  other  philoso- 
phical. But  as  to  the  former,  man  is  not  to  pre- 
vent his  time :  «» Videmus  nanc  per  speculum  in 
cnigmate,  tunc  autem  facie  ad  faciem :"  wherein, 
neyerthelesQ,  there  seemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted, 
as  far  forth  as  the  polishing  of  this  glass,  or  some 
moderate  explication  of  this  enigma.  But  to 
press  too  far  into  it,  cannot  but  cause  a  dissolu- 
tion and  overthrow  of  the  spirit  of  man.  For  in 
the  body  there  are  three  degrees  of  that  we  receive 
into  it,  aliment,  medicine,  and  poison ;  whereof 
aliment  is  that  which  the  nature  of  man  can  per- 
fectly alter  and  overcome :  medicine  b  that  which 
is  partly  converted  by  nature,  and  partly  convert- 
eth  nature :  and  poison  is  that  which  worketh 
wholly  upon  nature,  without  that,  that  nature 
can  in  any  part  work  upon  it:  so  in  the  mind 
whatsoever  knowledge  reason  cannot  at  all  work 
upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  intoxication,  and  endan- 
gereth  a  dissolution  of  the  mind  and  understanding. 

But  for  the  latter  it  hath  been  extremely  set  on 
foot  of  late  time  by  the  school  of  Paracelsus,  and 


othan,  that  have  pratSMded  to  find  the  troth 
of  all  naftnial  philosophy  in  the  Soripturaa;  scanda- 
liiing  and  traducing  all  other  philosbphy  aa  hai^ 
theniahandpro&ne.  But  there  is  no  such  enmi^ 
betwean  God*s  word  and  his  worics ;  neither  do 
they  give  honoor  to  the  Scriptures,  aa  they  ai^ 
pose,  bat  much  embase  them.  For  to  aoek  hea- 
ven and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  ia 
aaid  ^  heaven  and  eardi  iriiall  paas,  but  my  word 
shall  not  paaa,*')  ia  to  seek  temporary  things 
amongst  eternal :  and  as  to  seek  divinity  in  phi- 
leaophy  is  to  seek  the  living  amongat  the  dead, 
ao  to  aeek  philoaoj^y  in  divinity  is  to  aeak  te 
dead  amongst  the  liviaf ;  neither  are  the  pots  ar 
Isvera,  whoae  place  waa  in  the  oatwaid  part  af 
the  temple,  to  be  aought  in  the  holiest  place  of 
all,  where  lke  ark  of  the  feaetimony  waa  aeated. 
And  again,  the  aoope  or  porpose  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  to  exprass  mattora  of  nature  m  the 
Scriptaies  otherwise  than  in  passage,  »id  for 
api^ication  to  man'a  capacity,  and  to  matteia 
moral  or  divine.  And  it  is  a  tnie  rule,  «« Ane- 
toria  aliud  agmitu  parva.  anetoritas  ;**  fcNr  it  weia 
a  atrange  conclusion,  if  a  man  should  ase  a  siai- 
litnde  ior  omanmit  or  illustration  aake,  borrowed 
from  natore  or  history  according  to  vulgar  coDoait, 
aa  of  a  basiliric,  a  unioom,  a  centaor,  a  Briaiaoa, 
a  hydra,  or  the  like,  that  therefore  he  mast  needs 
be  thought  to  affirm  the  matter  thereof  poaitively  to 
be  true.  To  conclude,  therefore,  these  two  intei^ 
prstatioDB,  the  one  by  reduction  or  enigmatieal, 
the  other  philosophical  or  physical,  which  have 
been  received  and  puraned  in  imitation  of  the  rab- 
bins and  cabalists,  are  to  be  confined  with  a  ^noli 
altum  aapere,  aed  time.*' 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God  and 
unknown  to  man,  touching  the  aecrets  of  the 
heart,  and  the  successions  of  time,  do  make  a  jast 
and  aound  difference  between  the  manner  of  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  books. 
For  it  is  an  excellent  observation  which  halh  been 
made  upon  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  Christ  to 
many  of  the  questiona  which  were  propounded  to 
him,  how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  atate 
of  the  queation  demanded ;  the  reason  whereof  is, 
because,  not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man's 
thoughts  by  his  words,  but  knowing  man's 
thoughts  immediately,  he  never  answered  their 
words,  but  their  thoughts:  much  in  the  like 
manner  it  is  with  the  Scriptures,  which  being 
written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  succes- 
sion of  all  ages,  with  a  foresight  of  all  heresies, 
contradiction,  differing  estates  of  the  church,  yea 
and  particularly  of  the  elect,  are  not  to  be  interprets 
ed  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper  sense 
of  the  place,  and  respectively  towards  that  present 
occasion  whereupon  the  words  were  uttered,  or  in 
precise  congmity  or  contexture  with  the  words 
before  or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  princi- 
pal acope  of  the  place;  but  have  in  themselves* 
not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively 
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iff  danaes  ind  vHn^  iaAiute  springs  and 
of  doetrhie  to  water  the  ehiirch  in  i&wmy  part 
Andi'tfaevefm,  ae  the  literal  aenee  is,  aa  it  wwe, 
the  main  atreanr  or  riyer ;  ao  the  moral  aanae 
efaiefly,  and  aomethnea  the  allegorical  or  typical, 
are  tiiey  whereof  the  church  hath  moat  nae :  not 
that  I  wiah  men  to  be  bold  in  aUegortea*  or  indul- 
gent or  light  in  allomona ;  bnt  diat  I  do  much  con- 
demn that  interpretation  of  ilbe  Soriptare  which  ia 
only  after  &e  manner  aa  men  nae  to  interpret  a  pro- 
fimebook. 

In  thia  part,  tondiing  the  expoaition  of  the 
Bcriptareat  I  can  report  no  defidence ;  but  by  way 
of  remembrance  thia  I  will  add ;  in  peraaing  hooka 
of  dirinity,  I  find  many  booka  of  controreraiee,  and 
auny  of  commonplacea  and  treatiaea,  a  maaa  of 
poeitiTe  diviaityt  aa  it  ia  made  an  art ;  a  number 
of  aermona  and  lecturea,  and  many  jNTolix  com- 
tnentariea  npon  tiie  ScriptuTea,  with  harmoniea  and 
eoncordaneea :  but  that  form  o(  writing  in  divinity, 
which  in  my  judgment  ia  of  idl  othera  moat  rich 
and  predous,  is  poeitrre  diyinity,  cdlected  upon 
particttlar'texts  of  Scriptures  in  brief  obaerrationa ; 
not  dilated  into  commonplacea,  not  chasing  after 
controrersles,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a 
thing  abounding  in  sermons  which  will  yanish, 
but  defectiye  in  books  which  will  remain ;  and  a 
thing  wherdn  thia  age  ezcdleth.  For  I  am  per- 
snaded,  (and  I  may  speak  it  with  an  «<  Absit.  in- 
▼idia  yerbo,**  and  noways  in  derogation  of  anti- 
quity, but  as  in  a  good  emulation  between  the  vine 
and  the  olive,)  that  if  the  choice  and  best  of  those 
observations  upon  texts  of  Scriptures,  which  have 
been  made  dispersedly  in  sermons  within  thia  your 
majesty^s  island  of  Britain  by  the  apace  of  tiieae 
forty  yeara  and  more,  leaving  out  the  largeness  of 
exhortations  and  applicationsthereupon,  had  been 
det  down  in  a  continoanoe,  it  had  been  the  best 
work  in  divinity  which  had  been  written  since  the 
apostlea'  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  divinity  ia  of  two 
kinda ;  matter  of  belief  and  truth  of  opini<m,  and 
matter  of  service  and  adoration ;  which  is  also 
judged  and  directed  by  the  former ;  the  one  being 
as  the  internal  soul  of  religion,  and  the  other  as 
the  external  body  thereof.  And  therefore  the  hea- 
then religion  was  not  only  a  worship  of  idols,  but 
the  whole  religion  waa  an  idol  in  itself;  for  it  had 
no  soul,  that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  confes- 
don ;  as  a  man  may  well  think,  considering  the 
chief  doctors  of  thdr  church  were  the  poets :  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  heathen  gods  were  no 
jealous  gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into 
part,  as  they  had  reason.  Neither  did  they  re- 
spect the  pureness  of  heart,  ao  they  might  have 
external  honour  and  rites. 

But  out  of  these  two  do  result  and  issue  four 
main  branches  of  divinity ;  faith,  manners,  litur- 
gy, and  government.  Faith  containeth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  God,  of  the  attributea  of 
God,  and  of  the  worka  of  God.    The  nature  of 


CM  eonaiateth  of  three  peraoM  bk  aaitj  of  God- 
head. The  attributes  of  God  are  dlher  oommdM 
to  the  Deity,  or  reapaetiye  to  the  peraona.  Tke 
woika  of  God  aommary  are  two,  that  of  the  ci!b*> 
tion,  and  that  of  the  redemption;  and  both  thaaa 
worka,  aa  in  total  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,«o  in  their  parte  they  refer  to  the 
thrte  pCTsona :  that  of  the  creation,  in  die  maaa 
of  the  raaMer,  to  Ae  Father;  in  the  dispoaitiaiii 
of  the  form,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  oonttnaaaae 
and  conaervation  of  the  being,  to  the  Holy  •Spirit: 
ao  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  electioo  aad 
counael,  to  the  Father ;  in  the  whde  aot  and  cob- 
aommation,  to  the  Son ;  and  in  the  iipplicatm« 
to  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by  the  Hdy  Ghoat  waa 
Ghriat  conceived  in  fleah,  and  by  the  Holy  Ohoat 
are  the  elect  regenerate  in  spirit  This  work  like- 
wiae  weeondder  either  effectually,  in  the  deal; 
or  privately,  in  the  reprobate ;  or  aeoordtng  to  ap- 
pearuM^e,  in  the  visiUe  church. 

For  Manners,  the  doctrine  thereof  ia  eontal—d 
in  the  law,  which  diacloeetii  atn.  The  law  itadf 
ia  divided,  according  to  tiie  edition  thereof,  into 
the  law  of  nature,  ^  law  moral,  and  the  law  pe- 
dtive ;  and  aoeording  to  the  atyle,  into  negative 
and  affirmative,  prohibitiona  and  commandmenta. 
Sin,  in  the  matter  and  enfaject  thereof,  ia  divided 
according  to  the  commandmenta;  in  the  fbna 
thereof,  it  referreth  to  the  three  peraona  in  Ddty : 
aina  of  infirmity  againatthe  Father,  whoae  mon 
special  attribute  is  power;  sins  of  ignorance 
agdnet  the  Son,  whoae  attribute  ia  wiadom ;  and 
sins  of  mdice  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whoae  at- 
tribute ia  grace  or  love.  In  the  motiona  of  it,  it 
either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left; 
either  to  blind  devotion,  or  to  proftme  and  liber- 
tine transgression;  either  in  imposing  restraint 
where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  liberty 
where  God  imposeth  restraint  In  the  degrees 
and  progress  of  it,  it  divideth  itself  into  thought, 
word,  or  act  And  in  this  part  I  commend  much 
the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cases  of  con- 
science ;  for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking, 
and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of  life. 
But  that  which  quickeneth  both  these  doctrines 
of  fdth  and  manners,  is  the  devationand  conaent 
of  the  heart:  whereunto  appertdn  booka  of  ex- 
hortation, holy  meditation.  Christian  resolution, 
and  the  like. 

For  the  Liturgy  or  service,  it  condsteth  of  the 
reciprocal  acta  between  God  and  man :  which,  on 
the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
and  the  sacraments,  which  are  seals  to  the  cove- 
nant, or  aa  the  viaible  word ;  and  on  the  part  of 
man,  invocation  of  the  name  of  God ;  and  under 
the  law,  sacrifices ;  which  were  as  visible  prayers 
or  confessions :  but  now  the  adoration  bdng  **  in 
spiritu  et  veritate,**  there  remdneth  only  "vituli 
labiorum;^'  although  the  use  of  holy  vows  of 
thankfulness  and  retribution  may  be  accounted 
also  as  sealed  petitiona. 
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And  for  the  GcTemineiit  of  the  church,  it  coo* 
ntteth  of  the  patrimony  of  the  chnich,  the  fran- 
chisee of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  church,  a&d  the  laws  of  the  church 
directing  the  whole ;  all  which  have  two  consi- 
derations, the  one  in  themselves,  the  other  how  they 
stand  compatible  and  agreeable  to  the  civil  estate. 

This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in 
form  of  instruction  of  tmtii,  or  in  form  of  confu- 
tation of  falsehood.  The  declinations  from  reli- 
gion, besides  the  privative,  which  is  atheism,  and 
the  branches  thereof,  are  three ;  heresies,  idola- 
try, and  witchcraft;  heresies,  when  we  serve  the 
true  God  with  a  false  worship ;  idolatry,  when  we 
worship  false  gods,  supposing  them  to  be  true; 
and  witchcraft,  when  we  adore  fidse  gods,  know- 
ing them  to  be  wicked  and  false :  for  so  your  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  well  observe,  that  witch- 
craft is  the  height  of  idolatry.  And  yet  we  see 
though  these  be  true  degrees,  Samuel  teacheth  us 
that  they  are  all  of  a  nature,  when  there  is  once  a 
receding  from  the  word  of  God  ;  for  so  he  saith, 
«« Quasi  peccatum  ariolandt  est  repugnare,  et  quasi 
scelus  idololatrie  nolle  acquiescere.'* 

These  things  I  have  passed  over  so  briefly, 
because  I  can  report  no  deficiency  concerning 
them :  for  I  can  find  no  space  or  ground  that  lieth 
vacant  and  unsown  in  the  matter  of  divinity;  so 
diligent  have  men  been,  either  in  sowing  of  good 
seed,  or  in  sowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  Globe  of 


the  Intellectual  Worid,  as  truly  and  faithfully  as 
I  could  discover;  with  a  note  and  description  of 
those  parts  which  seem  to  me  not  constantly  ooci^ 
pate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  man. 
In  which,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  thai 
which  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been  with  a 
purpose  of  proceeding  in  melius,  and  not  in  aliud; 
a  mind  of  amendment  and  proficience,  and  not  of 
change  and  difference.  For  I  could  not  be  true 
and  constant  to  the  argument  J  handle,  if  I  wers 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  others;  but  yet  not 
more  willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me 
again :  which  may  the  better  appear  by  this,  that 
I  have  propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  un- 
armed, not  seeking  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  of 
men*8  judgments  by  confutations.  For  in  any 
thing  which  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good  hope, 
that  if  the  first  reading  move  an  objection,  the 
second  reading  will  make  an  answer.  And  in 
those  things  wherein  I  have  erred,  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigious  argu- 
ments ;  which  certainly  have  this  contrary  effect 
and  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  error, 
and  destroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  well 
invented :  for  question  is  an  honour  and  prefer- 
ment to  falsehood,  as  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  re- 
pulse to  truth.  But  the  errors  I  claim  and  chal- 
lenge to  myself  as  mine  own :  the  good,  if  any 
be,  is  due  «*  tanquam  adeps  sacrificii,*'  to  be  in- 
censed to  the  honour,  first  of  the  Divine  Majesty« 
and  next  of  your  majesty,  to  whom  on  earth  I  am 
most  bounden. 
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NoTS  A. 
Jltf§rring  to  f^ft  138. 
Or  tbe  raiteHet  attendant  upon  tlUa  doctrine  of  atooplng  to 
oecaalont,  Bacon  was,  perhaps,  a  sad  insunce.  It  may  be 
tme,  to  use  the  words  of  old  Fuller.  **  Tb  Uaoae  are  tbey 
whose  minds  may  seem  to  be  made  of  one  entire  bone  with- 
out any  Joints ;  tbey  cannot  bend  at  all,  but  stand  as  stUQy  in 
thhigs  ^  pare  indifferency,  as  In  matters  of  absolute  necei- 
■tty  :**  but  how  distant  is  this  inflezibUity  in  trifles,  fhun  the 
■toopinf  to  occasions  recommended  by  Baoon.— (See  pace 

How  unlike  to  Solon!  who,  when  JBsop  said  to  him,  **0 
Solon!  eitlier  we  must  not  come  to  princes,  or  else  we  must 
seek  to  please  and  content  them,"  answered,  "Either  we 
must  not  come  to  princes  at  all,  or  else  we  roust  needs  tell 
them  truly  and  counsel  them  for  the  best."--How  unlike  to 
Seneca  speaking  to  Nero!  **  Suffer  me  to  sUy  here  a  litUe 
longer  with  thee,  not  to  flatter  tliine  ear,  for  this  is  not  my 
custom ;  I  had  rather  offend  thee  by  truth,  ttian  please  thee 
by  flattery." 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  work,  (see  page  160,)  an  ob- 
servation upon  dedications,  which,  except  by  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  stooping  to  occasions,  it  seems  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  Bacon's  dedication  to  the  king.  Some  allowance 
may,  possibly,  be  made  for  the  exuberance  of  expression  with  { 


which  dedications  at  that  tfane  abounded,  and,  i 
JM»  tt  wtmis,  wUl  at  all  times  abound;  ep 
I  and  epitaphs,  being,  it  is  said,  the  proper  places  for  pane- 
gyric—See as  specimens,  Dryden*s  dedications  to  the  Bart 
of  Abingdon  and  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  See  Locke's  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Pembroke  of  lUs  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,  in  which  there  are  some  passages  in  the  same  style 
of  adulation.  See. also  Addison's  dedication  to  tbe  Earl  oC 
Wharton,  in  Spectator,  vol.  v.— To  Mr.  Metbeuen,  vol.  vii., 
and  to  Lord  Somers,  vol.  L  See  also  Middteton's  dedica- 
tion  of  his  Life  of  Cicero  to  Lord  Hervey,  in  which  be,  a* 
usual,  ascribing  every  virtue  to  his  patron,  says,  **  1  couM 
wish  to  see  the  dedicatory  style  r^uced  to  that  classical  sim- 
plicity, with  which  tbe  ancient  writers  used  to  present  their 
books  to  their  Olends  or  patrons."  Some  allowance  too 
may  be  made  for  tbe  style  in  which  princes  have,  at  all  limes, 
been  addressed,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth 
and  James,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  after  tbe  queen's  de- 
parture from  Gorhambury,  caused  the  door  to  be  closed  tbst 
no  other  step  might  pass  tlie  same  thresliold ;  and  when  a 
dedication  to  the  king  in  tbe  style  of  the  dedication  of  tbe 
Spanish  Grammar  of  the  Academy,  **La  Academia  GasteJla- 
na,"  which  begins  slmj^y  Senor,  aad  ends  only  .Senor.  would 
have  partaken  almost  of  the  nature  of  treason.  Snnie  al- 
lowance may  be  made  for  Bacon's  anxiety  that  bb  work 
should  be  protected  by  the  Idng,  from  a  supposition  that  iliis 
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protection  was  neeewarj  for  the  •dvanoement  of  knowledfe. 
In  bit  letter  of  the  Ifih  of  October,  lOW,  to  tbe  kinf ,  be  says, 
spenkinf  of  tbe  Novum  Organum :  *This  work  is  but  a  new 
body  of  clay,  wbereunto  your  majesty,  by  your  countenance 
and  protection,  may  brvatbe  life.  And,  to  tell  your  majesty 
truly  whatl  think,  I  account  your  Ibvour  may  be  to  this  work 
••  much  as  an  hundred  years*  time :  for  1  am  persuaded,  the 
work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds  ht  ages,  but  your  gracing  it 
Biay  make  it  uke  hold  more  swiftly ;  which  1  would  be  very 
glad  of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory,  but  ibr 
practice,  and  the  good  of  men." 

If  this  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  king's  protection,  or 
of  any  patronage,  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  be  now 
•apposed  a  weakness :  if  in  these  times,  and  In  this  enlighten- 
ed country,  truth  has  nothing  to  dread :  if  GalHeo  may  now, 
without  fear  of  the  inquisition,  assert  that  the  earth  moves 
round;  or  if  an  altar  is  raised  to  tbe  ** unknown  God,"  be 
who  is  Ignorantly  worshipped,  we  may  declare ;  let  us  not 
be  onmlndAil  of  the  present  state  of  the  press  in  other  coun- 
tries, or  forget  ttiat,  although  Bacon  saw  a  little  ray  of  disUnt 
light,  yet  that  it  was  seen  from  Ibr,  the  re(Vactlon  of  truth  yet 
below  the  horlxon.  Let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  neither 
schools  nor  disciples.  »  We,"  he  says,  "Judge  also,  that 
Biankind  may  conceive  some  hope  fnm  our  example,  which 
we  olfer  not  by  way  of  ostentation,  but  because  it  may  be 
Qsefbl.  If  any  one,  therefore,  should  despair,  let  him  con- 
sider a  man  as  much  employed  in  civil  aflkirs  as  any  other  of 
bis  age,  a  man  of  no  great  share  of  health,  who  most  there- 
Ibre  have  lost  much  time,  and  yet,  in  his  undertaking,  he  Is 
tbe  first  that  leads  the  way,  unassisted  by  any  mortal,  and 
steadfastly  entering  tbe  true  path  that  was  absolutely  untrod 
before,  and  submhting  hb  mind  to  things,  may  thus  have 
somewhat  advanced  the  design."  Let  us,  remembering  this, 
not  withhold  (h>m  him  tbe  indulgence  which  he  solicits  fbr 
tbe  infirmities  ft-orn  which  even  pbilosof^y  b  not  exempt. 
**  I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is  that  I  do  now  move  and  at- 
tempt, nor  Insensible  of  mine  own  weakness  to  sustain  my 
purpose ;  but  my  hope  Is  that  If  my  extreme  love  to  learning 
carry  me  too  for,  I  may  obtain  the  excuse  of  affection ;  (br 
'that  it  Is  not  granted  to  man  to  love  and  to  be  wise.* " 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  tbe  explanation  to  the  pene* 
tration  and  Judgment  of  the  reader  in  the  body  of  the  treatise 
of  the  object  of  the  address  whh  which  it  opens,  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  some  csution  ought,  it  should  seem,  to 
be  used  in  not  suflbrlng  onr  Judgments  to  be  warped  when 
examining  a  charge  of  indignity  offered  by  such  a  philoso|^r 
to  philosophy ;  but,  after  every  caution  which  can  in  Justice 
be  used,  and  after  every  allowance  which  can  In  charity  be 
made,  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  this  work,  which  will  be 
consecrated  to  the  remotest  posterity  for  iu  many  excellen- 
cies, had  not  In  any  part  or  for  any  purpose,  been  wanting  in 
that  dignity  for  which,  as  a  whole,  it  stands  so  proudly  eml- 


Note  B. 
Refnring  to  fge  130. 

As  to  prevalence  of  delicate  learning. 

**  After  the  barbarism  of  the  feudal  times,  the  only  polite- 
Bess  of  conversation,  as  the  only  knowledge,  was  among  the 
clergy.  Tournaments,  hunting,  hawking,  k.c.  made  tbe  sole 
occupation  of  the  nobility.  TTpon  the  revival  of  the  humanity 
studies,  they  were  eagerly  followed,  to  polish  as  well  as  to 
inform.  They  answered  that  end  which  keeping  good  com- 
pany does  at  this  day ;  they  gave  an  habitual  elegance  to  the 
eonversation  and  sentiments  of  those  who  cultivated  them, 
and  were  therefore,  at  that  time,  of  much  more  positive  Im- 
port than  at  present,  or  even  in  Bacon*s  time.  As  society 
became  improved,  and  its  Intercourse  became  more  ftvquent, 
tbe  nicety  and  time  bestowed  In  these  pursulu  became  a  fH- 
▼olous  vanity:  the  end  wss  otherwise  answered.  Hence 
may  be  deduced  their  gradual  decline,  till  at  length  they  serve 
now  for  the  first  institutions  of  schools,  and,  perhaps,  for  the 
occasional  amusement  of  a  few  persons  of  Just  taste,  who 
read  them  not  for  information,  but  through  Indolence. 

*'Of  the  renovation  of  the  humanity  studies.  In  Europe, 
particularly  tbe  Oreek  laaguage,  vki.  Hody  de  Oraela  illnstrl- 
bos,  Ito.,  who  has  given  the  lives  of  Leon.  PUatns,  who  was 
■osier  to  Boecace,  of  Orysolorus,  Oesa,  TrapsoontiiM,  Bes- 
sorlon,  and  others,  who  passed  into  Barope,  and  leetared  on 
tbe  Greea  lancasge,  both  before  and  after  tbe  toklnff  of  Oon- 


<*  Among  the  promoters  of  fHvolous  studies,  may  be  reckoned 
the  modem  I^tin  poets,  of  various  nations :  the  making  verses 
in  a  dead  langnage  was  the  prevalent  uste  and  occupaUon 
of  the  learned  world,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  produceA 
almost  infinite  attempts  of  an  inferior  order,  for  a  very  few 
good  poets.  Those,  In  fact,  who  possessed  the  powers  of 
imagination  and  Judgment,  displayed  them  suecessftiUy  In 
whatever  language  they  wrote :  as  PoUun,  Fracastilo,  Vida, 
Criton,  (whose  two  remaining  poems  have  great  merit,) 
Mantuan,  and  some  otbers.  The  rest  atuined  the  langnage, 
and  were  elegantly  dull.  Such  were  Vanlere  and  Rapia  tbe 
Jesuits,  Barbeimi,  (D*Urban,)  and  even  Gasimir  with  soms 
exceptions.— Ntfssn.  M88.  JMm. 

NOTB  C 
Rtf&rrimg  U  page  199. 

In  the  Novum  Organnm  this  sentiment  is  repeated.  **  Hie 
opinions  which  men  entertain  of  antiquity.  Is  a  very  Idle 
thing,  and  almost  Incongruous  to  the  word ;  for  the  old  age 
and  length  of  days  of  the  world,  should  in  reality  be  accounted 
antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  attribsted  to  our  own  times,  not  to 
the  youth  of  the  world,  which  it  enjoyed  among  the  ancients  t 
for  that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  it  be  ancient  and 
greater,  yet,  with  regard  to  tbe  world.  It  was  new  and  leas. 
And  as  we  JusUy  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  thtaigs,  and 
a  riper  Judgment,  Aom  a  man  of  years  than  fh>m  a  youth,  on 
account  of  the  greater  experience,  and  the  greater  variatj 
and  number  of  things  seen,  heard,  and  thought  of,  by  tbe 
person  in  years ;  so  might  much  greater  matters  be  Justly  ex- 
pected firom  tbe  present  age,  (if  it  knew  but  its  own  strength, 
and  would  make  trial  and  apply,)  than  Arom  former  timesf 
as  this  is  tbe  more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  now  en- 
riched and  ftimisbed  with  infinite  experiments  and  observa- 
tions.** 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  In  his  answer  to  Bacon*s  presentatkm 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  says,  **Of  your  Novum  Organum  I 
shall  speak  more  hereafter;  but  I  have  learnt  thus  much 
already  by  it,  that  we  are  extremely  mistaken  in  the  compu- 
ution  of  antk|ulty  by  searching  It  backwards;  because,  in- 
deed, the  first  times  were  ttie  youngest.*' 

NOTB  D. 
Referring  U  page  13ft. 

Bacon,  in  various  paru  of  his  works,  expresses  his  disap- 
probation  of  method  and  arrangementt  but  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  style,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
philosophy  acceptable  to  heedless  or  unwilling  ears.— See 
page  314  of  this  volume,  where  be  explains  the  preference  of 
writing  in  aphorisms  to  methodical  writing :  for  as  to  writing 
in  aphorisms,  he  says ;  1st.  It  trieth  the  writer  whether  he  be 
superficial  or  solid.  Sd.  Methods  are  more  fit  to  win  consent 
or  belief,  but  less  fit  to  point  to  action.  9d.  Aphorisms  gene- 
rate inquiry.  And  again,  see  page  341,  when  speaking  of  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  he  says, 

**  It  Is  true  that  knowledges  reduced  Into  exact  methods 
have  a  show  of  strength.  In  that  each  part  seemeth  to  support 
and  sustain  the  other ;  but  this  is  more  satisfactory  than  sub- 
stantial :  like  unto  buildings  which  stand  by  architecture  and 
compaction,  which  are  more  subject  to  ruin  ^n  those  wbkb 
are  built  more  strong  in  their  several  ports  though  less  com- 


And  again  be  says, 

''The  worst  and  most  absurd  sort  of  triflers  are  those  who 
have  pent  the  whole  art  into  strict  methods  and  narrow  sys- 
tems, which  men  commonly  cry  up  for  the  sake  of  their  regu- 
larity and  style. 

**  Knowledge  is  uttered  to  men  in  a  form,  as  if  every  thing 
were  flnisbed :  for  it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  metbods  whidi 
In  their  divisions  do  seem  to  include  all  tbat  may  be.  And 
bow  weakly  soever  the  ports  are  filled,  yet  tbey  carry  tbe 
show  and  rsason  of  a  total ;  and  thereby  tbe  writings  of  some 
received  authors  go  for  the  very  act;  whereas  antiquity  used 
to  deliver  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man  had  gathered 
In  observations,  aphorlsnis,  or  short  or  disposed  sentences,  or 
small  tracutes  of  some  parts  tbat  they  had  diligently  raedi- 
Uted  and  loboursd ;  which  did  incite  men  both  to  ponder  tbot 
which  was  invented  and  to  add  and  supply  forther.*' 

Rawley,bi  bis  prefoee  to  tbe  Sylva  8ylvams^says,  **!  boss 
bsord  bto  lordship  often  soy,  tbo^  if  bse  sbonM  hove  ssffvsd 
glory  of  bis  owns  nome,  bse  bod  beene  better  not  to  bovn 
this  notnroH  UMory :  for  It  may  s 
z9 
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of  ptrtknlan,  and  eamrat  hvn  that  lustrt,  wUch 
tooktt  eaat  iitto  OMthodt  Imt«  :  bat  that  ba  rtaolTad  to  pra- 
ftora  the  gooda  ofaian,  and  th^  whkli  ntglit  batt  maw  it, 
Mbraaay  thing  that  niftat  have  rotation  to  UoMaUb.  IImto 
hoard  blo  kmbhip  oay  alao,  that  oae  groat  reaooa,  why  hoo 
would  not  pat  thoaa  partlpalara  into  any  ozact  method 
<though  hea  that  lookath  attentlvoly  Into  them  thalt  Undo  that 
they  have  a  aecret  order)  was,  becauio  he  cooeeWed  that 
other  men  wo«ild  not  thinke  that  they  eould  doe  the  like;  and 
pagoe  on  wHh  a  Airtber  eollection ;  which  if  the  method  bad 
baone  exact,  many  would  have  deapairad  to  attalna  by  imila> 
tton.*" 

Hit  opinion  of  the  neceeBity  of  attention  to  etyle  ie  etatod 
in  pages  100, 170  of  this  work,  in  hii  diseertatton  upon  Delicate 
Learning.  To  tbeee  opinions  of  Bacon's,  we  are  most  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  symmetry  and  beauty  in  the  Advance- 
nwnt  of  Learning.  They  have  bean,  as  Bacon  foresaw  they 
waald  be,  causes,  and  only  temporary  causes,  of  the  preforenoe 
wihich  has  been  given  to  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  what  he  terms  the  idols  of  the 
mind  to  be  diverted  Arom  truth  either  by  the  love  of  order  or 
by  the  love  of  beauty.  He  knew  the  charms  of  theories  and 
aystems,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  to  insure  a  Ik- 
vooraMe  rweption  for  abstruse  worlts,  but  he  was  not  misled 
by  them.  It  did  not  require  his  sagacity  to  predict  such  <^ 
sarvations  as,  two  centuries  after  his  death,  have  been  made 
upon  his  classification  by  the  philosophers  of  our  times.  The 
noble  temple  whkh  be  raised  may  now,  perhapa,  be  destroy- 
ed and  rejected  of  the  builders  altogether,  but  though  It  should 
be  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  genius  of  tma  philosophy  will 
stand  discovered  among  the  ruins. 

Professor  Stewart,  after  various  observations  upon  the  ar- 
faagaments  of  Bacon  and  D'Alembert,  says:  **If  the  fore- 
going strictures  be  well  founded,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  not 
only  the  •endeavours  of  Bacon  and  D'Alembert  to  classify  the 
sciences  and  arts  aooording  to  a  logical  division  of  our  fkcul- 
tles,  is  altogether  unsatislkctory,  but  that  every  Aitnre  attempt 
of  the  same  kind  nwy  be  expected  to  be  liable  to  similar  ob- 
jections."—Bentham  in  bis  Cbrestomatbia,  speaking  of  Ba- 
con's arrangement  says,  **  Of  tba  sketch  given  by  D'Alembert 
the  leading  principles  are,  as  he  himself  has  been  carefol  to 
declare,  taken  ttom  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon.  Had  it  been 
entirely  bis  own,  it  would  have  been,  beyond  comparison,  a 
better  one.  For  the  age  of  Bacon,  Bacon's  was  a  precocious 
and  precious  fruit  of  the  union  of  learning  with  science :  for 
the  age  of  D'Alembert,  it  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  but  a 
poor  production,  below  the  author  as  well  as  the  age."~The 
Chrestomathia  then  contains  various  objections  to  these  sys- 
tems of  arrangement,  and  suggests  another  system  which, 
perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  two  more  centuries,  will  share 
the  same  flite.  No  man  was,  for  his  own  sake,  toss  attached 
to  system  or  ornament  than  Lord  Bacon.  A  plain,  unadwned 
Myto  in  aphorisms,  in  which  the  Novum  Orgaaum  is  written. 
Is,  be  invariably  sutus,  the  proper  style  for  phUosopby . 

No^kE. 
Rtfkrring  to  page  140. 
Amongst  the  many  **  idols  of  the  understanding,"  aa  they 
are  termed  by  Bacon  i  amongst  the  many  tendencies  of  the 
mind  to  warp  us  from  truth,  the  most  subtle  seem  to  be  those 
which  emanate  from  the  love  of  truth  itself,  undermining  the 
understanding,  as  ruin  ever  works,  on  the  side  of  our  virtues. 
The  love  of  truth,  the  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  things,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  our  strongest  passions ;  and,  like  all  strong 
passion,  it  has  a  tendency,  unless  retrained,  to  harry  us  into 
excess.  From  an  impatience  to  poness  this  treasure  we  are 
Indaeed  to  assent  hastily,  and  accept  counterfeits  as  sterling 
coin :— we  are  induced  to  generalise  hastily,  and  to  abandon 
universality,  to  suppose  that  we  have  attained  the  truth  in 
all  the  extent  in  which  it  exists.  The  Mole  of  tba  under* 
sianding  from  the  love  of  truth  whkh  generate  haste,  seam 
therefore  to  be 

1.  Hasty  Assent 
3.  Hasty  Generalisation. 
S.  Abandoning  Universality. 
Tiris  note  is  upon  **  Abandoning  universality,"  the  nature 
of  which  Is  mentlonad  in  page  17S  of  this  wwk,  and  In  pages 
IflB,  194,  and  SOi.    And  hi  the  treatise  «*  De  Augmentis,"  thar« 
is  aa  observatkm  founded  apon  this  doctrine  which  is  not 
I  in  the  AdvancaaMat  of  Leamiag.    Speakiaf  of 
,ha  says:  **Ailroiiomy,8«eh  as  now  It  is  mi  is. 


■ay  wan  ba  comled  in  the  Mmbar  of  Maihamsttepi  Aii% 
not  wUhovt  great  dhninutloa  of  the  digsHy  thereof  >  saafa« 
it  ought  rather  (Ifit  would  nwinlahilta  own  right)  bacoMl^ 
tutad  a  branch,  and  that  saost  principal  of  NatnialPhlloaophr 
Fbr  whoever  shall  reject  the  felgaed  divorces  or  suparlaaaiy 
and  aablanary  bodtes  t  and  nhaU  iatentively  obaerva  the  a^ 
paleacies  of  matter,  and  the  most  nnlversal  passions,  (which 
in  either  globe  are  exceeding  potent,  and  tranaveriierate  the 
universal  nature  of  thingsj  be  shall  receive  dearinformathai 
concerning  celestial  matters  from  the  things  seen  here  whh- 
us:  and  contrariwise  from  those  motions  which  are  pianised 
in  heaven ;  he  shall  learn  many  observationa  which  now  are 
latent,  touching  the  motions  of  bodies  here  below :  not  only 
so  for  aa  these  infetior  motions  titn  moderated  by  superior^ 
bat  in  regard  they  have  a  mutual  intercourse  by  passinai 
common  to  them  both."  (See  the  mode  by  whfch  Newton  ii 
said  first  to'  have  thought  of  the  infiuenco  of  tba  lawa  of 
gravity.) 

So,  in  another  work, "  Descriptio  Globl  inteUoctnaUs,"  he 
saya,  **  We  mast,  however,  openly  profess,  that  our  hope  of 
dtocovering  the  truth,  with  regard  to  the  celestial  bodies,  de- 
pends not  solely  upon  such  a  history,  raised  after  our  owa 
amnner ;  but  much  more  upon  the  obeervatioa  of  the  cowaiea 
properties,  or  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  matter  of  both 
globes.  For  as  to  the  separation  that  Ii  supposed  betwixt  th> 
Btherlal  and  sublunary  bodies,  it  seems  to  us  no  more  than  a 
fiction,  aad  a  degree  of  superstition,  mixed  with  raahaemt 
for  it  is  certain,  that  numerous  effiects,  as  expansion,  co«tne> 
tion,  impression,  srielding,  coltoction,  attraction,  repuMs^ 
assimilation,  union,  and  the  like,  havb  place,  not  only  bcit 
upon  the  surfoce,  but  also  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  aad  ra- 
glona  of  the  heavens.  And  no  more  foithftU  guide  can  bs 
used  or  consulted,  than  these  properties  of  matter,  to  conduct 
tbs  understending  to  the  depths  of  theaarth,  which  are  ahsa> 
lately  not  seen  at  all,  and  to  the  sublime  regions  of  the  bsa* 
vans,  which  are  generally  seen,  but  folsety ;  on  aocoant  of 
their  great  distance,  the  refraction  of  the  air,  the  imparfectisa 
of  glasses,  Ac.  The  ancients,  therefore,  excellently  repre- 
sented Proteus  as  capable  of  various  shapes,  and  a  most  e» 
traordinary  prophet,  who  knew  All  things,  both  the  past,  the 
frtture,  and  the  secrete  of  the  present.  Fm  he  who  knows 
the  universal  propertlas  of  nmtter,  and  by  that  meana  uadss* 
stands  what  may  be,  cannot  but  know  what  has  been,  is,  aad 
shall  be  the  geaeral  stete  and  issue  oT  things.  Oar  chisfort 
hope  and  dependence  ta  the  consideration  of  the  cetastM 
bodies,  is  therefore  placed  in  physical  reaaona ;  though  net 
such  as  are  commonly  so  called ;  but  those  laws,  with  regsid 
to  the  appetites  of  matter,  which  no  diversity  of  plaoe  or  re- 
gion caa  aboUsh,  break  throagh,  disturb,  or  alter." 

See  also  the  foMe  of  Proteus,  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancitnli. 
See  also  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Sylva  Syi- 
varum;  and  in  bis  Aphorisms  concerning  the  compoaare  of 
History,  he  says :  **  In  the  history  which  we  require,  aad 
purpose  hi  our  mind,  above  all  things  it  must  be  looked  after, 
that  ite  extent  be  large,  and  that  It  be  made  after  the  measure 
of  the  universe,  for  the  world  oi^ht  not  to  be  tied  into  the 
straitness  of  the  understending  (which  hitherto  hath  beea 
done)  but  our  intellect  should  be  stretched  and  widened,  eoas 
to  be  capable  of  the  image  of  the  world,  such  as  we  fiad  lt| 
for  the  custom  of  respecting  but  a  few  things,  and  passisg 
sentence  accordhig  to  that,  paucity  and  scantoeas  hath  spoilad 
all." 

Upon  the  same  prhielple,  be  says,  I  think  in  bis  history  of 
Life  and  Death,  **  All  tengible  bodies  contein  a  spirit  cover 
ed  over,  enveloped  with  the  grosser  body.  There  is  no  known 
body,  in  the  upper  parte  of  the  earth,  without  ite  spirit; 
whether  it  be  generated  by  the  attenuating  and  concocting 
power  of  the  celestial  warmth,  or  otherwise :  for  the  pores 
of  tengible  bodies  are  not  a  vacuum;  but  either  contain  air, 
or  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  substence,  and  this  not  a  vis,  aa 
energy»  a  soul,  or  a  fiction ;  but  a  real,  subtile,  and  faivisiUa 
body,  circumscribed  by  place  and  dimension."  *  Such  was 
the  language  of  Bacon  two  centuries  ago;  the  same  sent!* 
mente  have  lately  appeared  in  another  form,  in  the  works  of 
one  of  our  modem  poete. 

*"IV»  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  acljoe  principte,  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation ;  it  sabsiste 
In  all  tbhigs,  m  all  aatures,  in  the  stare 
Of  asnra  heaven,  the  unenduHng  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  aad  every  pebbly  siooa 
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TIM  movtaf  witcrt  and  tke  faiTliitile  air. 
WliBttt'er  ajditi  hatli  propertiM  thttvpftad 
Befond  Itaelf,  comBoaleattaf  food, 
A  simple  l>leMing  or  wttli  evil  mixed : 
Spirit  tiMt  knows  no  inenlated  spot. 
No  cliaem,  no  lolttude,  fhMn  link  to  link 
It  cireulatee  the  soul  of  «U  the  worlds.*' 

Jboirri**,  page  887. 

NonF. 
Rrferrinjg  U  ff  140. 

To  tMs  tendency  to  htsty  assent,  whieh  is  one  of  the  Idols 
€f  the  anderstandinf ,  orif  inatinf  in  a  love  of  truth,  (see  ante 
Bate  E)  it  may  seem  that  Bacon  oogbt  to  have  traced  the 
«v1la  of  eredtillty,  which  he  has  classed  under  Fantastical 
Learning,  (page  171.)    Bacon,  also  says, 

**  The  mind  of  man  doth  wonderAilly  endeavour  and  ei- 
tremely  covet  that  it  amy  not  be  pensile :  but  that  it  may  light 
apon  something  fixed  and  immoveable,  on  which,  as  on  a  flr- 
iBanient,it  may  support  Itself  in  Its  swift  motions  and  diaqui* 
•itlons.  Aristotle  endeavours  to  prove  that  in  all  motions  of 
bodies,  there  te  some  point  quiescent :  and  very  elegantly  ex- 
pounds the  fhble  of  Atlas,  who  stood  flxed  and  bare  up  the 
heavens  Arom  (klling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  of  the  world, 
whereupon  the  conversion  Is  accompltehed.  In  like  manner, 
■wo  do  earnestly  seek  to  have  some  atlas  or  axis  of  their  co- 
gtlations  within  themselves,  which  may,  In  some  measure, 
Moderate  the  fluctuations  and  wheelingft  of  the  understanding, 
ftaring  it  may  be  the  foiling  of  their  heaven." 

He  says  also, 

"  We  are  not  so  eager  as  to  reap  moss  for  corn :  or  tlie  ten- 
der  Made  for  ears :  but  wait  with  patience  the  ripeness  of  the 
harvest.'* 

And  again, 

Beware  of  too  forward  maturation  of  knowledge,  which 
nakes  i^an  bold  and  confident,  and  rather  wauto  great  pro- 
ceeding than  eauseth  It." 

*'fluch  a  rash  impotency  and  intemperance  doth  possess  and 
4iifhtnate  the  whole  race  of  man :  that  they  do  not  only  pre- 
sume upon  and  promise  to  theoiselves  what  Is  repugnant  in 
mature  to  be  perfbrmed :  but  also  are  confident  that  they  are 
mMe  to  conquer,  even  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  by  way  of 
raereation,  the  most  difllcult  passages  of  nature  without  trou- 
hle  or  travail." 

**  Stay  a  little,  that  you  may  make  an  end  the  sooner,"  was 
m  ftvourite  maxim  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

In  Locke's  (Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  there  are  some 
obsetwations  upon  the  evils  of  haste  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  in  departing  from  the  old  maxim  that  **the  sinews 
ofwisdom  are  slowness  of  belief."    8o  true  it  is, 

**  We  must  take  root  downwards,  if  we  would  bear  fhiit 
upwards ;  If  we  would  bear  ft-uit  and  continue  to  bear  ft-uit, 
when  tlie  (bodful  plants  that  stand  straight,  only  because  they 
grew  in  company;  or  whose  slender  service-roots  owe  their 
whole  steadfastness  to  their  entanglement,  have  been  beaten 
down  by  the  continued  rains,  or  whirled  aloft  by  the  sudden 
hurricane. "— Cof«rid^«. 

So  true  is  it,  that 

**The  advauces  of  nature  are  gradual.  They  are  scarce 
discernible  in  their  motiona,  but  only  visible  in  their  issue. 
Nobody  perceives  the  grass  grow  or  the  shadow  move  upon 
the  dial  till  after  some  time  and  leisure  we  reflect  upon  their 
frogiesa."~fitf«tA. 

NonG. 
Referring  U  page  140. 
This  peccant  humour  M  learning,  *'the  delivering  know- 
ledge too  peremptorily,  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  beenraferred 
to  delivery  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  more  copioasly  treated." 
—See  page  313.) 

NonH. 

R^&rrimg  U  p^^  140. 

This  most  important  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  widersund- 

taif,  a  consideration  of  the  motives  by  wliich  wa  are  aetnated 

hi  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  BMy,  as  in  this  beaatiftil 

paasago,and  la  other  parts  of  Bacon's  worki,  be  sapMalad 

AtotO 

1.  A  love  of  exeellinf. 
%.  A  love  of  excellence. 


Altfamgh  the  love  of  excelling  is  the  motive  by  which  in  oar 
public  schools,  and  our  universities,  youth  is  stimulated,  and 
hi  tn  the  common  world  a  very  common  motive  of  action,  yH 
this  imaUectnal  gladiatorship  does  not  and  never  did  influenoa 
the  noblest  minds :  it  is  only  a  temporary  motive,  and  fostaia 
bad  passion.  The  love  of  excellence  on  the  other  hand,  la 
powerftil  and  permanent,  and  constantly  generates  good  feel- 
ing. TTkat  the  love  of  excelling  doea  not  i^fluenee  fkUosofkf^  In 
an  opinion  so  prevalent  that,  assuming  It  to  be  the  motive  1^ 
which  men  are  generally  induced  to  engage  in  public  life.  It 
haa  been  urged  by  politicians  as  an  objection  to  learning^ 
**that  it  doth  divert  men's  travails  ftom  action  and  busifiesSf 
and  bringeth  them  to  a  love  of  leisure  and  privateness."* 
The  error  of  the  supposition  thst  the  love  of  excelling  can  in- 
fluence philosophy,  may  be  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  passion, 
in  the  opinions  of  eminent  moralists,  and  in  the  actiona  of 
those  illustrious  men,  who,  without  suflTerlng  worldly  dia- 
tinctlons  to  have  precedence  in  their  thoughts,  are  content 
without  them,  or  with  them,  when  following  in  the  train  of 
their  duty. 

Witk  reepeet  to  tke  nature  of  tke  foeaiony  It  is  difllcult  to  sup- 
pose that  it  can  influence  any  mind,  which  lets  its  hopes  and 
fears  wander  towards  ftiture  and  far  distant  events.  "  If  a 
man,"  says  Bacon,  **  meditate  much  upon  the  universal  (nam 
of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  It,  (the  divineness  of  souls 
except,)  will  not  seem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where  as 
some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  young,  and  some  ^ 
empty, and  all  to-and-fro  a  little  heapof  dust."  8o  says  Bishop 
Taylor,  **  Whatsoever  tempu  the  pride  and  vanity  of  ambi- 
tious persons  is  not  so  big  as  the  smallest  star  which  we  see 
scattered  In  disorder  and  unregarded  upon  the  pavement  and 
floor  of  heaven.  And  If  we  would  suppose  the  pismires  had 
but  our  understanding,  they  also  would  have  the  method  of  a 
man's  greatneaa,  and  divide  their  little  mole-hills  into  pn^ 
vinces  and  exarchate :  and  if  they  also  grew  as  villous  and  as 
iplserable,  one  of  their  princes  would  lead  an  army  out,  and 
kill  his  neighbour  ams,  that  he  might  reign  over  the  natt 
handftU  of  a  turf." 

The  aame  leason  may  be  taught  by  a  moment's  uU-t^ 
flection. 

**I  shall  entertain  you,"  Bishop  Taylor,  in  the  prefbca  is 
his  Holy  Dying,  says,  **  in  a  charnel-liottse,  and  carry  your 
mediution  a  while  into  the  chambers  of  death,  where  yo« 
shall  find  the  rooms  dressed  up  with  melanchoUek  aru,  and 
fit  to  converse  with  your  most  retired  tliougbta,  which  begte 
with  a  sigh,  and  proceed  in  deep  conaideratioii,  and  end  in  %. 
holy  resolution.  The  sight  that  St.  Augustin  most  noted  !■ 
that  liouse  of  sorrow  was  the  body  of  Cvsar  clothed  wlthaB 
the  dishonours  of  corruption  that  yon  can  suppose  in  six 
months'  burial." 

"  I  have  read  of  a  fiiir  young  German  gentleman,  who  U> 
vlng,  often  refused  to  be  pictured,  but  put  ofl'tbe  importunltjr 
of  his  ftlends'  desire,  by  giving  way  that  after  a  few  days'  b» 
rial,  they  might  send  ^  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if  they  saw 
cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  bis  death  unto  the  life.  Tbef 
did  so,  and  found  his  face  half  eaten,  and  his  midriff  and 
backbone  ftiD  of  serpents;  and  so  he  stands  pictured  amongat 
his  armed  ancestours  " 

WUk  respect  to  tke  ophdone  and  actiona  of  emimmX  swa,  Ba« 
con  says,  **  It  Is  commonly  found  that  men  tiave  views  to  films 
and  ostentation,  sometimes  in  uttering,  and  sometimes  in  ch^ 
culatlng  the  knowledge  they  think  tliey  have  acquired.  Bat 
for  our  underuking,  we  Judge  it  of  such  a  nature,  that  It  wars 
highly  unworthy  to  pollute  it  with  any  degree  of  ambitk>n  or 
affectation ;  as  it  Is  an  unavoidable  decree  with  us  ever  to 
retain  our  native  candour  and  simplicity,  and  not  attempt  a 
passage  to  truth  under  the  conduct  of  vanity ;  for,  seeking 
real  nature  with  all  her  frutoa  about  her,  we  should  think  its 
betraying  of  our  trust  to  infect  such  a  subject  either  with  aa 
ambitious,  an  ignorant,  or  any  other  Atuity  manner  of  treathif 
it." 

So  John  Milton  says, 

**  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  mercenary  crew  of  fldse  pretes* 
ders  to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingamuras  sort  of  each  a« 
evidently  were  bom  to  study,  and  love  learning  for  Itaslf,  aat 
for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but  the  aarvice  of  God  and  of 
troth,  and  perhaps  that  lasting  lame  and  perpetuity  of  piaissi 
which  God  and  good  men  have  eonaented  shall  be  thsfewaiA 
of  thoee  whoae  published  laboois  advaaos  the  good  of  aaui 
ktod." . 

•  Sss  page  104  ants. 
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And  Tnckfer,  to  hto  noct  Taloable  work  on  the  Uflit  of 
Katiire  puraued,  in  bis  chapter  on  vanity,  aayii  j 

**  We  find  in  (kct  that  tlie  beat  and  greatest  osen,  those  wbo 
IWTe  done  the  roost  essential  serrices  to  mankind,  have  been 
the  most  free  from  the  impulses  of  vanity.  Lycurgua  and 
Solon,  those  two  excellent  lawgivers,  appear  to  have  had 
feone :  Socrates,  the  prime  apostle  of  reason,  Euclid  and  Hip- 
pocrates, had  none :  whereas  Prougoras  with  hb  brother 
■ophists,  Diogenes,  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  the  Stoics  who  were 
the  bigots,  and  the  latter  Aeademiea  who  were  the  ft«e- 
thlnkera  of  antiquity,  were  overrun  with  It.  And  among  the 
BMMlems,  Boyle,  Newton,  Locke,  have  made  large  Improve- 
■lents  in  the  sciences  without  the  aid  of  vanity ;  while  some 
otbera  I  could  name,  having  drawn  In  copiously  of  that  to- 
toxlcatinc  vapour,  have  laboured  only  to  perplex  and  obecure 
them.'* 

Thomas  Oarlysle,  In  his  Llfr  of  Schiller,  Just  pubUsbed,  says, 

**The  end  of  literature  was  not,  in  Schiller's  Judgment,  to 
MDUse  the  idle,  or  to  recreate  the  busy,  by  showing  spectmcles 
fbr  the  Imagtoation,  or  quaint  paradoxea  and  epigrammatic 
disquisitions  for  the  understanding:  least  of  all  was  it  to 
gratify  in  any  shape  the  selfishness  of  its  professors,  to  ml- 
nister  to  their  malignity,  their  love  of  money,  or  even  of  Ikoie. 
For  persons  who  degrade  It  to  such  purposes,  the  deepest  con* 
tempt  of  which  his  kindly  nature  could  admit  was  at  all  times 
la  store.  *  Unhappy  morul  !*  says  he  to  the  literary  trades- 
■lan,  the  man  who  writes  for  gain,  *  Unhappy  mortal !  that 
with  science  and  art,  the  nobleat  of  all  instruments,  effcctest 
and  atlemptest  nothing  more,  than  the  day  drudge  with  the 
laeanest !  That  In  the  domain  of  perfect  freedom  bearest 
about  in  thee  the  spirit  of  a  slave  I'  As  SchUler  viewed  It, 
genuine  literature  Includes  the  essence  of  philosophy,  religion, 
•rt ;  whatever  speaks  to  the  immorul  part  of  man.  The 
daughter,  ahe  is  likewise  the  nurse  of  all  that  is  splrKual  and 
exalted  in  our  character.  The  boon  she  bestows  is  truth ; 
truth  not  merely  physical,  political,  economical,  such  as  the 
sensual  man  in  us  is  perpetually  demanding,  ever  ready  to 
reward,  and  likely  In  general  to  find ;  but  the  truth  of  moral 
feeling,  truth  of  taste,  th  it  inward  truth  in  its)tbousand  mo- 
difications, which  only  the  most  ethereal  portion  of  our  na- 
ture  can  discern,  but  without  which  that  portion  of  it  Ian- 
ffubhes  and  dies,  and  we  are  left  divested  of  our  birthright, 
thenceforward  *of  the  earth  earthy,*  machines  for  earning 
and  enjoying  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  the  Sons  of  Hea- 
ven. The  treasures  of  literature  are  thus  celestial,  imperii*b- 
able,  beyond  all  price :  with  her  Is  the  shrine  of  our  best 
hopes,  the  palladium  of  pure  manhood;  to  be  among  the 
guardians  and  servants  of  this  Is  the  noblest  function  that 
can  be  entrusted  to  a  mortal.  Genius,  even  in  its  (klntest 
■eint  illations,  is  *the  inspired  gift  of  God  ;*  a  solemn  mandate 
to  lu  owner  to  go  forth  and  labour  In  his  sphere,  to  keep 
alive  *the  sacred  fire*  among  his  brethren,  which  the  heavy 
and  polluted  atmosphere  of  this  world  is  forever  threatening 
to  extingnish.  Woe  to  him  if  he  neglect  this  mandate,  If  he 
bear  not  Its  small  still  voice !  Woe  to  him  If  he  turn  this 
inepired  gift  into  the  servant  of  his  evil  or  ignoble  passions; 
If  he  oflfer  it  on  the  altar  of  vanity,  If  he  sell  it  for  a  piece  of 
Boney  1** 

The  moat  apparent  extraordinary  influence  of  ambition, 
which  is  but  a  form  of  the  love  of  excelling,  is  in  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  bis  political  life,  who  appears  to  have  been 
attracted  by  worldly  distinction,  although  he  well  knew  its 
emptlneas,  and  well  knew  **how  mUch  it  diverteth  and  Inter- 
rnpteth  the  prosecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  like 
unto  the  golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which  while 
•he  goeth  aside  and  stoopeth  to  uke  up  the  race  is  hindered.'** 

That  Bacon*s  real  Inclination  was  for  contemplatk>n,  ap- 
pears in  the  following  letters :  "To  my  Lord  Treasurer  Burgh- 
ley,  (A.  D.  1901.)— **  My  lord,  with  aa  much  confidence  as 
■line  own  honest  and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service, 
and  your  honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  eommend  myself  unto  your 
lordship.  1  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ;  one  and  thirty 
years  is  a  great  deal  of  aand  la  the  hour-glass.  My  health,  1 
thank  Ood,  1  find  eonflrmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action 
aball  impair  it;  becanse  1  account  my  ordinary  course  of 
ttudy  and  meditation  to  be  more  patofhl  than  moat  parts  of 
action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  to  some  middle  ptoce  that  I 
coald  dlaeharge,  to  aarve  her  majesty;  not  aa  a  nan  bom 


•  See  page  174of  thli  votanit. 


ander  Sol, that  loveth  honour;  nor  ander  Jnpiler,that loveth- 
bttslness,  for  the  contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away 
wholly :  but  as  a  man  bom  under  an  excellent  sovereign, 
that  deserveth  the  dedicatkm  of  all  men's  abilities.  Besides  I 
do  not  find  In  myself  so  much  self-love,  bnt  that  the  greater' 
part  of  my  thoughu  are  to  deaerve  well,  if  I  were  able  of  aty 
friends,  and  namely  of  your  lordship;  wbo  betog  the  Atlas 
of  this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  houae,  and  the  se- 
cond founder  of  my  poor  estate,  1  am  tied  by  all  duties,  both 
of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an  unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  aa 
obliged  servant,  to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  ser- 
vice. Again  the  meanneaa  of  my  esute  doth  somewhat  move 
me :  for  though  1  cannot  accuse  myself,  that  1  am  either  pro- 
digal or  slothAil,  yet  my  health  ia  not  to  spend,  nor  my  course 
to  get.  Lastly,  1  confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative 
ends  as  1  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken  aH. 
knowledge  to  be  my  province ;  and  if!  could  purge  it  of  two 
soru  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  with  frivolous  disputtUoas, 
confbtatkins,  and  verbosities:  the  other  with  Mind  experi^ 
mento  and  auricular  tradiifona,  and  impoeturea,  bath  coaw 
mitted  eo  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  to  industrkma- 
observattons,  grounded  conclusions,  and  profluble  toveatkNW 
and  diacoveries;  the  best  sute  of  that  province.  This,, 
whether  It  be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  fevourably,  fkiUnthropUi  is  so  fixed  to  my  mind,  as  It 
cannot  be  removed.  And  I  do  easily  see,  that  place  of  any 
reasonable  countenance  doth  brtog  commandment  of  mora 
wiu  than  of  a  man's  own ;  which  is  a  thing  1  greatly  aflbot. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhapa  you  shall  not  find  more 
strength  and  leas  encounter  in  any  other.  And  if  your  lord- 
ahip  shall  find  now  or  at  any  time,  that  I  do  seek  or  affect 
any  place,  whereunto  any  that  is  nearer  onto  your  lordship 
shall  be  concurrent,  say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordahlp  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will  not  do  aa 
Anaxagoims  did,  who  reduced  himself  with  contempiatioa 
unto  voluntary  poverty :  but  this  1  will  do,  I  will  sell  the 
toberitance  that  I  have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick 
revenue,  or  some  olflce  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and  become 
some  sorry  book-maker,  or  a  true  pioneer  in  that  mine  of 
truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep.  This  which  I  have  writ 
onto  your  lordship,  is  rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set 
down  without  all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation:  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  in  Judging 
that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your  lordship  which  is- 
truest ;  and  to  your  lordship's  good  nature,  in  retatoing  no- 
thing from  you.  And  even  so,  1  wish  your  lordship  all  hap- 
piness, and  to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
failhfol  desire  to  do  your  eervice.— From  my  lodging  at 
Gray's-lnn." 

**To  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley.— It  may  please  your 
good  lordship,  I  am  to  give  you  humble  thanka  for  yoor 
fevourable  opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  report  I  find 
yon  conceive  of  me,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  good  place,  which 
some  of  my  bononrable  friends  have  wished  unto  me  nee 
opinknH.  I  will  use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's 
mediation,  but  this,  that  your  lordship,  and  my  other  friends, 
shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ;  for  I  see  well  the  bar 
will  be  my  bier,  aa  1  must  and  will  uae  it,  rather  than  my  poor 
esute  or  reputation  shall  decay.'* 

•*To  my  Lord  of  Essex.— Fbr  aa  for  appethe,  the  waters  of 
Pamassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spaw,  that  give  a 
stomach ;  but  rather  they  quench  appetite  and  deeirea.'* 

A  letter  of  reeomn>endation  of  hia  service  to  the  Earl  cf 
Northumberland,  a  few  days  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death. 
— **To  be  plato  with  your  lordship,  h  is  very  true,  and  no 
winds  or  noises  of  civil  matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head 
or  heart,  that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towarda  studies 
and  contemplatlens  of  a  higher  and  worthier  nature,  than 
poputar,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world,  and  in  a  person  of  your 
lordship's  quality  almost  singutar,  it  Is  to  me  a  great  and  chief, 
motive  to  draw  my  aflbctlon  and  admiration  towards  yon." 

*«To  Mr.  Matthew.**— Written,  as  it  seems,  when  he  had 
made  progress  in  the  Novum  Organum,  probably  about  lOOA. 
**  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my  wrlttoga  abould  not 
court  the  present  ttine,  or  some  few  ptaces,  in  such  sort  as 
might  make  them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  leas  par- 
■toaeat  to  future  ages.  Aa  to  the  Insuuratlon  your  ao  AiH 
appfobatkm  thareof  1  read  wkb  mach  comfort,  by  bow  niadi 
more  my  heart  Is  upon  it;  and  by  bow  mnch  lesa  1  ezpectad  * 
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CMi  MfiiK  yoo,  Uiat  tlMi«ch  many  tbtnft  oTfreat  hope  decay 
with  youth,  mnd  multltudt*  of  civil  biisinetMi  is  wont  to  dl- 
BiHiisb  the  price,  thouf  b  not  the  deiigbl  of  contenipliitioni, 
yet  the  proceedinf  in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses.  And 
therefore  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  Is  well  pleasing  to  God, 
from  whom,  and  to  whom,  aU  good  moves.  To  him  I  most 
heartily  commead  you." 

**To  Sir  George  Viiliers,  acknowledging  the  king's  flivour. 
—Sir,  I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his  majesty,  who,  I 
think,  knowing  me  to  have  other  ends  than  ambition,  is  con> 
tented  to  make  me  Judge  of  mine  own  desires.*' 

Such  was  Bacon's  inclination :  and  if,  instead  of  his  needy 
drcttmstances,  he  had  possessed  the  purse  of  a  prince,  and 
the  asslstaaee  of  a  people,*  be 

in  the  prime  of  early  youth. 
Would  have  shunned  the  broad  way  and  the  green. 
And  laboured  ap  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth. 

Upon  the  natnie  of  ambition  and  great  place,  tt  is  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  be  could  have  entertained  erroneona 
opinions.  His  sentiments  are  contained  in  his  Essays  on 
those  snbjects,  and  are  incidentally  mentioned  In  diflbrent 
parts  of  his  works.  He  could  not  much  respect  a  passion  by 
whkh  men,  to  use  his  own  words,  were— **  Like  a  seeled 
dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts  because  he  cannot  see  about 

him .As  if,"  he  says,  **man,  made  for  the  contemplation 

•f  heaven,  and  all  noUe  objects,  should  doe  nothing  but  kneel 
before  a  little  Idol,  and  make  himselfe  subject,  though  not  of 
the  mouth  (as  beasts  are)  yet  of  the  eye,  whkh  was  given 
Mm  for  higher  purposes."  He  must  have  contrasted  the  phi- 
loeo|ri>k  freedom  of  a  studious  life  with  the  servile  restraints 
of  an  ambitious  life,  who  says— ^  Men  in  gseat  place,  are 
tbrke  senranu :  sorvanu  of  the  soveraigne  or  sute ;  servanu 
of  <kme ;  and  servants  of  bushiesse.  So  as  they  have  no 
freedome,  neither  in  their  persons;  nor  in  their  actions;  nor 
In  their  times.  It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seeke  power  and  to 
loee  liberty ;  to  seeke  power  over  others,  and  to  lose  power 
-over  a  mane  selfe."  He  was  not  likely  to  form  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  different  pleasures  who  knew  that  the  great  dlf> 
ference  between  men  consisted  in  what  they  accepted  and 
rejected.  *'The  Ugieal  part  of  men's  minds,"  he  says,  **  is 
often  good,  but  the  matktmatimi  part  nothing  worth :  that  Is, 
they  can  Judge  well  of  the  mode  of  sttaining  any  end,  but 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  end  itself."— (See  page  177.) 
But,  notwithstanding  his  love  of  contemplation,  and  hte  know- 
ledge thai  the  splendid  speculations  of  genius  are  rarely  united 
with  that  promptness  in  action  or  consistence  in  general  con- 
duct which  is  necessary  for  the  immedhite  control  of  dvll 
allblr8,he  was  Impelled  by  various  causes  to  engage  In  active 
life.  His  necessities  in  youth:  the  hnportunttlea  of  his 
friends;  the  queen  encouraging  him,  **as  her  young  lord 
keeper :"  his  sentiment  that  all  men  should  be  active,  that 
man's  motto  ihould  not  be  ab^tine  but  msUrne:  that  in  this 
tbentre  of  aian's  life,  God  and  angels  only  should  be  lookers 
on  :f  his  opinion  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  only  lawftil  end 
of  aspiring— **  the  power  to  do  good,"t  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  superiority  by  which  he  was  hurried  into  the  opi> 
nion  that  he  could  subdue  all  things  under  his  foet,^  induced 
him  to  attempt  the  union  of  two  not  very  reconcilable  cha- 
racters, the  philoeopher  and  the  statesman. 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  he  plucked,  he  eat, 
and,  after  all  the  honours  of  his  professions  had  been  succes- 
sively conferred  upon  him,  in  the  year  1017,  when  he  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  the  great  seals  were  oflbred  to  him. 


*  **8uch  a  collection  of  natural  history,"  says  Bacon,  *'as 
we  have  measured  out  in  our  mind,  and  such  as  really  ought 
to  be  procured,  is  a  great  and  royal  work,  requiring  the  purse 
of  a  prince  and  the  assistance  of  a  people." 

f  See  his  beautiftil  Illustration  bi  page  ttO  of  this  volume. 

t "  Power  to  doe  good,  is  the  true  and  lawftil  end  of  aspir- 
ing. For  good  thoughts  (though  God  accept  them)  yet  to- 
wards men,  are  little  better  than  good  dreams :  except  they 
be  put  in  act ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power,  and  place  as 
the  vantage,  and  commanding  ground.  Meilt,  and  good 
works,  is  the  end  of  man's  motion ;  and  conscience  of  the 
fame,  Is  the  accomplishment  of  roan's  rest.  For  If  a  man  be 
partaker  of  God's  theatre  t  he  shall  likewise  be  paruker  of 
Ood's  rest." 

I  See  page  Ifil  of  this  voIubm. 
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Unmindful  of  the  feebleness  of  his  consthution ;  unralndftd . 
of  his  love  of  contemplation  ;  unmindful  of  his  own  words  t 
be  in  an  evil  hour  accepted  the  offer.  One  of  the  cons^ 
quences  was,  the  sacrifice  of  his  fiivourite  work,  upon  wnich. 
be  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years,  and  bad  twelve 
times  transcribed  with  bis  own  bsnd.  In  hb  letter  to  the 
king,  dated  10lh  October,  1090,  and  sent  with  the  Novum  Ofw 
ganuro, be  says:  *'The  reason  why  I  have  published  h  now 
specially,  being  imperfect.  Is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  1  num* 
ber  my  days  and  would  have  It  saved."  The  same  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  him  in  the  year  1607.  "  But  time,  in  tha 
interim,  being  on  the  wing,  and  the  author  too  much  engaged 
in  civil  allkirs,  especially  considering  the  uncertainties  of  liib^ 
he  would  willingly  hasten  to  secure  some  part  of  bis  desiga 
from  contingencies."  Another  consequence  was,  the  injury 
to  his  reputation ;  a  subject  upon  which,  although  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  more  explicit,  1  cannot  refrain  from 
subjoining  a  few  observations. 

When  the  chancellor  first  heard  of  the  threatened  attack 
upon  him  by  the  very  Parliament,  convened  by  his  advice  for 
the  detection  of  abuses,  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ra> 
questing  to  be  beard :  and  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham:— ** Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  1  am 
now  In  it;  but  my  mind  is  In  a  calm,  for  my  fortune  is  not 
my  felicity ;  I  know  1  have  clean  hands,  and  a  clean  heart  (. 
and  I  hope  a  clean  house  for  friends,  or  servanto.  But  Job 
himself,  or  whosoever  was  the  Justest  Judge,  by  such  hnntinf 
for  mauers  against  him,  as  hath  been  used  against  me,  may,, 
for  a  time,  seem  foul,  especially  In  a  time  when  greatness  la 
the  mark,  and  accusation  Is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be  a 
chancellor,  1  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon  Hounslow 
Heath,  nobody  would  take  It  up.  But  the  king  and  your 
lordship  will,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  these  my  straits  one  way 
or  other."  By  what  way  the  king  and  his  lordship  did  pat 
an  end  to  these  straits,  is  suted  by  Bushel  in  his  old  age,  te 
the  year  1600^  tbiriy4hree  years  after  the  death  of  the  chan- 
cellor. As  the  tract  is  very  scarce,  I  subjoin  the  sutement. 
**  But  before  this  could  be  accomirfbibed  to  his  own  content, 
there  arose  such  complaints  against  bis  lordship  and  the  then 
fovourite  at  court,  that  for  some  days  put  the  kingto  this  query,, 
whether  he  should  permit  the  favourite  of  bis  affection,  or  the 
oracle  of  his  council,  to  sink  in  his  service ;  whereupon  hie 
lordship  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who,  after  some  discourse, 
gave  him  this  positive  advice,  to  submit  himself  to  bis  bousa 
of  peers,  and  that  (upon  his  princely  word)  be  would  then 
restore  him  again,  if  they  (hi  their  honours)  should  not  bo 
sensible  of  his  merits.  Now  though  my  lord  foresaw  his  ap- 
proaching ruin,  and  told  bis  majesty  there  were  little  hopea 
of  mercy  In  a  multitude,  when  bis  enemies  were  to  give  fire» 
if  be  did  not  plead  for  himself;  yet  such  was  his  obedience  to 
him  from  whom  he  had  bis  being,  that  he  resolved  his  ma- 
jesty's will  should  be  his  only  law,  and  so  took  leave  of  him 
with  these  words:  *  Those  that  will  strike  your  chancellor, 
it's  much  to  be  feared  will  strike  at  your  crown ;'  and  wished*, 
that  as  he  was  then  the  first,  so  he  might  be  the  last  of  sacri- 
fices. Soon  after  (according  to  his  majesty's  commands) 
be  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the  bouse,  and  sent  me  to  my 
Lord  Windsor  to  know  the  result,  which  I  was  loath,  at  my 
return,  to  acquaint  him  with ;  for,  alas !  his  sovereign's  fttvour 
was  not  in  so  high  a  measure,  but  be,  like  the  pbmnix,  must 
be  sacrificed  in  flames  of  his  own  raising,  and  so  perished* 
like  Icarus,  In  that  his  lofty  design,  the  great  revenue  of  hia 
office  being  lost,  and  bis  titles  of  honour  saved  but  by  tha 
bishops'  votes;  whereunto  he  replied,  that  he  was  only 
bound  to  thank  his  clergy;  the  thunder  of  which  fotal  sen- 
tence did  much  perplex  my  troubled  thoughts,  as  well  aa 
others,  to  see  that  (kmous  lord,  who  procured  his  majesty  to 
call  this  parliament,  must  be  the  first  subject  of  this  revenge- 
ftil  wrath ;  and  that  so  unparalleled  a  master  should  be  thua 
brought  upon  the  public  stage  for  the  foolish  nUscarrisges  of 
his  own  servanu,  whereof  with  grief  of  heart  I  confess  my- 
self  to  be  one.  Yet  shortly  after  the  king  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, but  never  restored  that  matchless  lord  to  his  place, 
which  made  him  then  to  wish  the  aiany  years  he  had  spent 
tai  sute  polky  and  law  study  had  been  solely  devoted  to  tnia 
philoeophy :  for,  said  he,  the  one  at  best  doth  but  compreheni 
man's  flrailty  in  Hs  greatest  splendour,  but  the  other  the  mya- 
terious  knowledge  of  all  things  created  in  the  six  daya* 
work."  That  there  was  a  private  interview  between  tha 
chancellor  and  the  khng,  thus  appears  (W>m  the  Journals  of 
the  HooM  of  Lords,  17th  AprU,  lOSl.    «« The  lord  troaauar 
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I,  that  ia  the  taurte  «r  tkb  cmhUm,  the  lofi 
mMot  wm  Mn  hmii4ff  taitor  «aii>  hto  mm^mttf,  that  ha  arfgit 
MT  Vkt  B^laacy,  aai  apeak  wilk  htaa;  aai  altlMMicli  Ida 
■*iMty,  ia  raapaet  of  tka  lord  eteaeoBor'a  paraoa,  and  of 
dtoplaea  hakoMa^ayglit  kava  civea  Ida  loriakip  tkat  fkrow, 
yiC,fiirtlMit  hia  lordaldp  li  nader  trial  of  tUa  bouae,  hia  na- 
JncjwovldBotoBtlMaiiddeagimatit.  TbatonSniidaylMt, 
Iba  king  eaninc  all  the  lorda  of  tkia  bouaa  whkh  were  of  hia 
aovDcil  before  hiai.  It  pleaaed  hia  aaajeaty,  to  ahow  their  lord- 
aMpa,  what  waa  deaired  by  the  lord  chancellor,  demaadfaf 
their  lordahlpa  adrke  thereta.  The  k»rda  did  not  preaone 
to  adrfae  hia  aiajeaty ;  fiv  that  hia  majeaty  did  aoddenly  pro- 
paoad  aoch  a  coorw  aa  all  the  world  coold  not  deriae  better, 
which  waa  that  hie  majeaty  wooM  apeak  with  him  privately, 
tint  yeaterday,  hie  n^Jeaty  adrahtiiiff  the  lord  chaaeeBor  to 
Ml  preaence.  Ice.  It  waa  thereapoa  ordered.  That  the  lord 
traaaurer  aboold  aifnl  >  aato  hia  majeaty,  that  the  lorda  do 
thankfully  ackDOwledgi<  that  hia  aujeaty't  fkvour,  and  hold 
themaelvea,' highly  bound  onto  hie  majeaty  for  the  aaaae." 
In  the  nKNmlDf  of  the  SIth  of  AprU,  a  few  daya  after  thia 
katerriew,  the  king  waa  |  reaent  In  the  Hooae  of  Lorda,  com- 
■Mnded  the  complaint  of  til  pablle  grievancea,  and  proteated^ 
that  he  wonid  prefer  no  peiaon  whomaoever  before  the  puUic 
good ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  aame  day,  the  Prince  of 
Whiea  aignlfled  to  the  lord5h  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
aant  a  aubmlaalon.— The  aentenee  waa  paaaed.  The  king 
remitted  all  Which  It  waa  in  Ma  power  to  pardon.  That  the 
thne  would  arrive  when  it  would  be  proper  to  inveaticate  the 
whole  nature  of  theae  proceedtnga.  Bacon  (breaaw.  In  a 
paper  written  In  November,  KM,  in  Greek  chara<^ra,  and 
Ibund  amongat  hia  papera,  he  aa>«,  **Of  my  oflbneea.  Air  be  it 
ftom  roe  to  aay,  Dat  venlam  eorvie,  vexat  cenaura  columbaa : 
hut  I  will  aay  what  I  have  good  warrant-for,  they  were  not 
the  greateat  offendera  In  larael,  upon  whom  the  wall  of  Shilo 
Ml:"  And  in  hia  will,  after  deairing  to  be  buried  by  hia  mo- 
ther, he  aaya, "  For  my  name  and  memory,  1  leave  it  to  men*a 
charitable  apeechea,  and  to  foreign  nationa,  and  the  next 
«gea."  It  la  hoped  that  docnmenta  are  now  In  exlatence,  by 
which  the  whole  of  thia  tranaaction  may,  without  impro- 
priety, be  elucidated.  It  aeeam  that,  from  the  intimacy  be- 
tween Archbishop  Tenniaon  and  Dr.  Rawley,the  chancellor'a 
chaplain  and  aeeretary,  all  the  fkcta  were  known  to  the 
▲rebbishop,  who  publistied  hia  Baconlana  In  the  year  1070^ 
**too  near  to  the  heela  of  troth  and  to  the  timea  of  the  per- 
aona  concerned;*'  in  which  he  aaya, "  Hia  lordahlp  owned  it 
nnder  hia  band,  *that  he  waa  frail  and  did  paruke  of  the 
ahuaea  of  the  tlmea.'  And  aorely  he  waa  a  paruker  of  their 
aaverltiea  also.  The  great  cause  of  his  suffering  ia  to  aome 
a  aacret.  I  leave  them  to  find  It  out  by  hia  worda  to  King 
Jamea.  *  1  wiah,  aa  I  am  the  flrat,  ao  I  may  be  the  last  sacrl- 
ilee  In  your  tlmea,  and,  when  from  private  appetite  it  la  re- 
•mved,  that  a  creature  shall  be  aacrificed,  it  la  eaay  to  pick 
«p  aticka  enough  from  any  thicket,  whither  it  hath  atrayed^ 
to  make  a  Are  to  offer  it  with.*  At  preaent  I  shall  only  add, 
that  when  upon  hia  being  accuaed,  he  waa  told  it  was  tioie 
to  look  about  him,  he  aaid,  *  I  do  not  look  about  meyl  look 
•hove  me,'  and  when  he  waa  condemned,  and  his  servanu 
roae  upon  hie  paasing  through  the  gallery,  *0it  down,  my 
fliends,'  he  aaid,  'your  riae  haa  been  my  faU.' " 

That  the  ltV4  of  exetUimg  i$  mdy  a  Umftrary  mutive  for  tJU 
mquUtion  of  kiMwUige^  may  aa  easily  be  demonstrated : 
when  the  object  is  gained,  or  the  certainty  of  ftiilure  dlaco- 
▼ered,  what  motive  is  there  for  exertion  1  What  worlds  are 
tiwre  to  conquer  t  **  Bed  quid  ego  hec,  que  cupio  deponere 
et  toto  animo  atque  omni  curt  ^i^o^o^tiv.  Sic  inqoam  in 
«nimoest.  Vellem  ab  initio;"  are  the  words  of  Cicero. 
**  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  bard 
aeaaon  I  would  give  a  peck  of  reftise  wheat  for  all  that  ia 
called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world,"  are  the  worda  of 
Burke.  Milton,  in  his  tract  on  Education,  speaking  of  young 
■en  when  tliey  quit  the  univershiea :  **  Now  on  the  audden 
tranaported  under  another  dhnate  to  be  toaaed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wito  in  fkthomleas  and  unquiet  deepa 
of  controversy,  do  for  the  moat  part  grow  into  hatred  and 
•contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  thia  while  with 
lagged  nottona  and  babUementa,  while  they  expected  worthy 
•sd  deliglitftil  knowledge ;  till  poverty  or  youthftil  yeara  call 
tham  importunately  tbeir  aeveral  ways,  and  haaten  them 
with  the  away  of  friends  either  to  aa  ambitioua  and  merce- 
■try,  or  ifnorantly  saalona  divinity;  aome  allured  to  the 
■tnda  of  law,  groiuding  their  porpoaea  not  on  the  prudent 


af  Jsalica  aad  o^Mfty^  i 
theas,  hut  o»  the  praaiisiag  ai  ' 
thoaghia  of  Utigioaa  teram,  Ikt,  tontautieua,  and  flowhig 
feaa;  others  betake  them  to alate  aihirs,  whh  aania  aa  ua- 
prindplad  to  vittoe  and  true  generoua  breedtag,  that  lattery 
and  eourtahifta  and  tyrannoua  aphorisms  appear  to  theai 
the  higheat  pofaits  of  wisdom;  iaadUing  their  barren  hearta- 
with  a  eoaacientious  slavery ;  if;  aa  I  rather  thtok,  it  be  act 
feigned.  Others,  lastly,  cf  a  more  delidoua  and  airy  apkit, 
retire  themaelvea,  (kaowing  no  better,)  to  the  enjoy nunta  of 
eaae  and  luxury,  living  out  their  daya  to  feaat  and  JoUiiyi 
whfeh  todeed  is  the  wisest  and  the  aal^  coarse  i^  all  these, 
unleaa  they  wero  with  more  integrity  underuken.  And 
theae  are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  ftviu  of  misspending 
oor  prime  youth  at  the  schools  aad  unlveffsitiea  aa  we  da^ 
either  to  leamtog  mere  words,  or  aoch  thiaga  chiefly  aa  were 
better  unlearned." 

TkU  tko  U99  tf  •uMMg  hMB  a  fiadnary  Ca  /anamls-isd 
f^Mmft  Is  aa  eaaily  demonairatad.  Tucker  aaya,  *'Thia  paa- 
aion  alwaya  choooea  to  move  akma  to  a  narrow  sphBra» 
where  nothing  noble  or  importaat  caa  be  achieved,  rather 
than  Join  with  othera  to  aMviag  anighty  enginea,  by  which 
much  good  might  be  effected.  Where  did  ambition  ever 
glow  BMire  Intensely  than  to  Cesarl  whoae  Ikvoorite  aayiait 
we  are  told,  was,  that  he  would  rather  be  tha  firat  man  to  a 
patty  village,  than  the  second  to  Rome.  Did  not  Alexaadcr, 
another  nmdman  of  the  aame  k  tod,  reprove  Ua  tator  Aristotla 
for  poblisliing  to  the  world  thoaa  diacoveriea  to  phheaaphy 
ha  would  have  had  reaerved  for  himaelf  aJoae  1  *  Nero,'  saya 
Pinureh,  *pat  the  flddlen  to  death,  for  being  mora  akllfal  to 
the  trade  than  he  was.*  Dienyaina,  tiie  elder,  uraa  ao  angry 
at  PhiloxanuB  for  singing,and  wtoh  Plato  for  dispnili^  better 
than  he  did,  that  he  aold  Plato  a  stove  to  JBgtoa,  aad  ooa- 
demaed  PhUoxenus  to  the  quarriea."  In  iUastraiioa  of  thto 
doctrine,  I  cannot  refrain  from  aoliJoinlng  an  anardote  wUdi 
exptatoa  the  whole  of  thia  morhid  feeling.  «*  A  coUeeuw  of 
shells  gave  thirty-six  guiaeaa  for  a  ahell :  the  laatant  he  paid 
the  BBOoay,  he  threw  the  shell  upon  the  heanh,  and  daahed 
U  into  a  thouaand  piecea:  *I  have  now,' aaid  lie, 'the  aatf- 
apaehnaa  to  Bngtand.' " 

The  love  of  excelling  has,  however,  ha  naea.  It  toada  **!» 
that  portkM  of  knowledge  for  which  it  operatca 

'The  spur  Is  puwertul,  and  I  gnuit  ita  force ;  - 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  to  Ms  course. 
Allows  short  time  for  play  and  none  for  alothp 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both—' 

and  Is  attended  whh  the  chance  of  generath^  a  bahlt  toaa* 
quire  knowledge,  whkh  may  conttoua  when  the  moilfaa 
themaelvaa  have  ceased  to  act.  It  la  a  halt  for  prida»  whld^ 
when  selaed,  may  sink  into  the  aflhetfcNiB." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  love  of  exoelllng.  The  love  af 
exceUenee,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  the  Paradise  Lost: 
the  Bocleaiaatieal  Polhy,  and  the  Novum  OrgaMini.  It  to- 
flaeneed  Newton,  and  Deacartea,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon. 
It  haa  ever  permanently  inflaenced,  and  will  ever  perma- 
nently influence  the  noMeet  minda,  and  haa  ever  geaerated, 
and  will  ever  generate  good  feeling.  **  We  aee,"  says  Ba- 
con, **ta  all  other  pleasures  there  is  a  aatiety,  and  after  they 
be  need,  their  verdure  departeth:  whkh  showeth  well  thef 
be  but  daceiu  of  pleasure,  and  not  pleasures :  and  therefore 
we  see  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friars,  dnd  ambitloaa 
princes  turn  melancholy:  but  of  knowledge  there  la  no 
satiety ;  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually  toter- 
changeable,  and  therefore  appeareth  to  be  good  to  itself 
simply  without  foUacy  or  accident."  **  I  have,"  says  Burke, 
**  through  life  been  willing  to  give  every  thing  to  others,  and 
to  reserve  nothing  to  myself,  but  the  toward  conscivnce  tint 
I  have  omitted  no  pains  to  discover,  to  animate,  to  diacipliae, 
to  direct  the  abiliUea  of  the  country  for  iu  servke,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  light  to  improve  their  age,  or  to  adorn 
it.  This  conscience  I  have.  I  have  never  auppreacod  aay 
man ;  never  checked  him  for  a  moment  to  his  course,  by  aay 
Jealousy,  any  policy.  I  waa  alwaya  ready  to  the  height  of 
my  meana  (and  they  were  alwaya  infinitely  betow  my  d^ 
airea)  to  forward  thoae  abOhiea  which  overpowered  my 
own."  And  ao  Paderatua,  **betog  toft  out  of  the  oltftioa 
of  the  number  of  tlie  three  hundred,  aaid,  *It  doaa  ma  good 
to  aee  there  are  three  hundred  ftNind  better  to  the  cUy  ttea 
myaelf.'" 

If  any  reader  of  thia  note  conealva  that  adacatiaa  aMMl 
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la  page  «7  of  tkto  woifc  aay  be  Ibaad  BMoa*e 
^toae  apoB  Ike  toiportaaoe  of  toveattoa:  apoa  whklitke  cob- 
■iiiHeiinoe  ooem  to  boi 

1.  The  atiUty  of  tov^attoao. 

*'Lel  any  oao  coasider  what  a  dUtoraaco  Uwm  to  botwtet 
the  life  led  te  any  polite  province  of  Enropa,  aad  to  the 
aavace  and  barfaaroaa  parts  e€  the  world ;  and  ha  witt  fiad  it 
aa  great  tbat  oae  awa  aay  deserredly  eeoM  a  god  to  aaothais 
•oc  oaly  OB  aceoBat  of  greater  beipe  aad  adTaatagea*  bat  atoo 
«poB  a  comparieoa  of  IIm  two  coadttioBi ;  aad  thie  diftiOBCt 
to  Boc  owii«  to  the  •oU»  the  air,  or  bodily  coaathattea,  bat  to 


1  Utlity  of  aa  art  of  toTeattoa. 

<«If  eoae  large  obeUik  were  to  be  ratoad,  waald  it  aot 
aaeai  a  ktod  of  madneec  for  men  to  eet  aboat  it  with  their 
Baked  handtl  and  wonid  it  aot  be  greater  madness  still  to 
tocreass  tlm  anmtwr  of  each  aaked  laboarers,  to  coafldeace 
-of  effect  tog  the  thiagt  aad  were  it  not  a  Airther  step  to 
iBBaey,  to  pick  oat  the  weaker  bodied,  aad  ose  only  the 
t  aad  strong;  as  if  they  would  certatoly  dot  bat  11^  aot 
tth  this,  recourse  should  be  had  to  anototing  the 
IhBbs,  according  to  tlie  art  of  the  ancient  wrestlers,  aad  tlien 
an  begtoaftesh,  would  not  this  be  ravtog  with  reason  f  Yet 
tUs  to  but  like  the  wHd  aad  fruitless  procedure  of  mankind 
JBtotellyctusIs;  whilst  fhey  expect  great  things  from  multi- 
4ade  aad  coaseat }  or  the  ezcellenoe  and  penetration  of  ca- 
jiBcity ;  or  strengthen,  as  it  were,  the  sinews  of  the  mtod 
whh  logie.  And  yet,  for  aU  this  absurd  bustto  and  straggle, 
JBaa  still  conttoue  to  work  with  their  naked  understandings." 

The  oii>|eet  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  to  exptoto  the  nature 
•of.  the  art  of  Inveotloa. 

8.  The  high  estisMtton  of  toventors. 

b  addition  to  the  passage  to  which  thto  note  to  appended, 
4here  is  aaother  similar  paange,  I  beltove,  to  the  Novum 
Orgaaum. 

**The  tntrodactton  of  nobte  taventlons  seems  to  hold  by  for 
>the  most  excellent  place  among  all  human  actions.  And  thto 
was  the  Judgment  of  antiquity,  which  attributed  divine 
Jmaours  to  toventors,  but  conferred  only  herolcal  honours 
Bpon  those  who  deserved  well  in  civil  alfoirs,  sach  as  the 
^bonders  of  empires,  legistotors,  and  deliverers  of  their  coun- 
try. And  whoever  rightly  considers  it,  will  And  thto  a  Judl- 
ctous  custom  in  former  ages,  stoce  the  b  neflto  of  inventors 
■my  extend  to  all  maakind,  but  civil  beneths  only  to  partieu- 
tar  couotries,  or  seatf  of  men ;  and  these  clvti  benefits  seldom 
descend  to  more  than  a  few  ages,  whereas  inventtons  are 
perpetuated  through  the  coarse  of  time.  Besides,  a  state  Is 
.peidom  aaiended  in  ito  civU  silkirs,  without  force  and  pertur- 
hatton,  whilst  inventions  spresd  their  advaatage,  witlwut 
4oiog  injury  or  causing  disturbance.*' 

Bee  also  to  page  MO  of  thto  vohuno,  whafa  BaaoB  apaaks 
to  his  New  Attontto  of  the  respect  due  to  toventors :  the  pas- 
aage  beglnntog  with  the  words,  **  we  have  two  very  tong  and 
folrgaUertos." 

4.  Thaartof  tovanttogartsaadsciaacaatodaltotoBl. 

8aa  paga  907  of  thto  volama. 

NonL. 

B^trrimgt0f§g$  HI. 

ThaporwarofmaBtohtomoaaatoattataaByaBd.   **Aich&- 

.amdaa  by  hto  knowledge  of  optics  was  eaablad  to  bara  tha 

•  0ea  paga  IM  of  thto  TolBBa. 


aflbttoof  Mareattaalatahathatosni.  Ab  AthaatoB  ateini 
detoyad  til  avaatog  la  attack,  OB  tha  aaasl  of  Atitoa,  a  Laaa- 
dsmoBtoa  iaet,  which  waa  dtopoaad  to  a  atacto,  bacaasa  ha 
kaaw  that  aa  avaatag  htaaaa  ahvaya  sprvag  ap  ftaai  tka 
toad.  Tlie  btaaas  araaa,  the  drete  was  disardarad,  aad  at 
that  tostaat  he  made  hto  oBset.  Urn  Athsatoa  capttvaa,  by 
repaatlag  the  straiaa  of  Bariptdas,  wasa  aaaktod  to  charm 
thair  maataro  iBto  a  giaat  of  their  UhMty.*' 

NMslf. 
Marring  Is  pag*  IH. 

See  page  MB  of  thto  volama,  ratottag  la  the  hoBssa  of  aipa- 
riawau  in  the  New  Attontto 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  thto  note,  a  prepsail  has  JaU 
beaa  published  for  the  fonaatioB  of  a  aalvatalty  to  York- 
shire,  and  another  propoeal  for  the  forawtioa  of  a  BBivanHy 
la  London :  and  I  please  myself  arhh  tlm  onasciqainim  of 
the  good  which  mast  resalt  from  the  agltatloa  of  thto  qasa* 
tioB,totheage  towhich'wearasofortanatatoliva.  LeadsB 
is,  perhaps,  except  Madrid,  the  oaly  capital  to  Barope,  arlth- 
out  aa  university.  Wliy  to  such  aa  inatitattoa  ezpadtoat  Ib 
Bdtobnrgh  and  Dablto,  aad  taexpedient  to  the  capitol  to 
Englandf  Lord  Bacon  thoaght,  ia  the  year  lim,  tlmt  froaa 
the  coastitattoB  -of  oar  aaiveraitiee,  ttwy  opposed  tha  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  Hesays,**IathaeastOBMaBdiastl* 
tntioas  of  schools,  universities,  collegea,  aad  the  Him  coavah 
UoBs,  destined  for  the  seaU  of  teamed  mea  aad  the  proaia- 
tton  of  knowledge,  all  thtogs  are  found  opposite  to  the  %4'' 
vaacement  of  the  sctences ;  (br  tlm  raadiags  aad  exaretoea. 
are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  cobm  toto  aaf 
one's  mtod  to  thtok  of  things  oat  of  the  common  road.  Or 
if  here  and  there  one  should  venture  to  aae  a  liberty  of  Jadg- 
ing,  he  can  only  Impose  the  task  opoa  htomelf,  wltlmut  oh- 
taining  assistance  from  his  follows ;  and  if  he  could  dtopeaaa 
with  this,  he  WiU  stiU  find  his  iadastry  aad  reoolatioB  a  great 
hiaderance  to  the  ralstog  of  hto  fortune.  For  the  stadlea  of 
men  to  such  places  are  coallned,  and  ptaaed  doara  to  tha 
writtags  of  certaia  authors;  from  arhfeh,  if  aay  maa  happeaa 
to  dUfer,  he  to  presently  reprehended  as  a  disturber  and  tono- 
vator.  But  there  is  surely  a  great  difihrsaoe  between  arta 
and  civil  aflhirs;  fbr  the  daager  to  aot  the  same  from  new 
light,  as  from  new  commottoas.  In  civil  aflUrs,  it  to  true,  a 
change  even  for  tin  better  to  suspected,  throagh  fear  of  dis- 
turbance ;  iMcause  these  aflUrs  depead  upon  aathorlty,  con- 
sent, reputotton,  aad  optaioa,  aad  not  apoa  demonstrattoa : 
but  arts  aad  sctoaces  riwuld  be  like  aanea,  resoonding  on  all 
sides  arith  aew  works,  aad  fotthar  pngreas.  Aad  thus  it 
ought  to  be,  accordtog  to  right  raasoa  i  bat  tha  caat,  to  foct, 
to  quite  otherwise.  For  tim  above  maationed  admtolstratioB 
aad  poliey  of  schooto  aad  anlveriities,  gaaerally  oppoaes  and 
grsatly  preveau  tha  laiprovesMat  of  tha  aotoaces.'* 

Whether  these  obeervattoaa  Bwde  by  Baooa,  ia  1090^  are  ta 
aay  aad  what  eztoat  applicabto  to  the  year  1890, 1  kaow  hot : 
bat  I  have  beaa  informed,  that  the  anxtoty  for  improvemaatr 
for  which  thto  age  to  disilaguishod,  has  extended  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge :  that  it  has  aliaady  bsautUled  thB 
buildtagst  aad  that  aa  inquirer  amy  now  safely  consider 
whether  the  oomp^adto  and  calcutottona  of  moral  aad  politi* 
cal  philosopby  whkh  are  to  be  found  to  the  university  manu- 
als, ar«  best  calcalated  to  form  high  nattoaal  MatimeaU. 

Then  to  scarcely  aay  subject  of  mora  importsace  than  the 
sa^lact  of  aaiversities.  So  Baeoa  thought.  In  thto  note,  I 
had  toteaded  to  have  collected  hto  scattered  optotons,  aad  to 
have  tovastigated  vartoas  qosstlons  raspeeting  univarsitiaai 
but  I  mast  reserve  these  oonsbderatioas  for  the  sasM 
passage  to  tha  treattoa  **I>a  AagBwatto,"  where  I  hope  ta 


1.  The  OSes  of  universities. 

1.  The  preservatiOB  and  propagattoa  of  axlstiag 

kaowledga. 
t.  The  fonaattoa  of  virtBoaa  hahlto  ta  yoath 
S.  The  disQovery  of  aaasplorad  truths, 
t.  The  sitaatioB  of  aalvarriliea. 
S.  Tha  balUtogB. 
1. 
1. 
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t.  SeieatUle  booMt. 
I.  Mathematicftl  I 
9.  Obemieal  hooMt. 
S.  HiNUM  for  fiae  mita,  ftc 
4.  OollectioM  of  natiual  biitory. 


t.  VegtUUes. 
S.  Mlnerab. 
ft.  OoUectkMM  of  aits. 
1.  Patents, 
t.  Mathematical  arts. 
S.  Pine  arts. 

1.  BofraTiags. 
t.  Palatines. 
S.  Scalpwre. 

6.  Leetnrea. 

7.  DefecuofaniTtrsities. 
At  present  I  ninst  content  niTseir  wlili  ezpressiag  ay 

anxioas  liope  that  the  project  for  a  metropolitan  university 
WUI  (as  it  wiU  sooner  or  Uter)  be  realised,  and  that  the  en- 
fnirers  for  knowledse  will  not  ke  nnder  the  present  necessity 
of  attending  for  Information  at  the  ditforent  taverns  in  the 
dUlferent  paru  <tf  this  city :  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  at  the 
London  Tavern^  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  Paul's  Head,  Ckteaton  Street,  where  lectures,  numer 
iDQsly  attended,  are  now  delivered  upon  4|^rent  parts  of 
natural  and  human  philosophy. 

Query  1.  As  a  tree  Is  for  some  dimension  and  space  entire 
and  continued  before  it  breaks  and  parts  itself  into  arms  and 
boughs,  ought  tbere  not  to  be  lectures  upon  such  general  sub- 
jects as  will  be  applicable  to  men  in  aU  states  of  society : 
apon 

1.  Man  as  an  individual. 

I.  The  laws  of  health. 

%  The  passions,  including  aU  oar  different  pleasares. 

3.  The  underrtanding 
t.  Man  in  society. 

I.  The  general  principles  of  law. 

%.  Tbe  general  principles  of  politics,  political  eco- 
nomy, See.  Slc. 

Query  2  As  tbe  British  Museum  contains  a  noble  library, 
a  collection  of  natural  history,  of  sculpture,  and  of  paint 
ings :  as  the  buildings  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  as  it  has 
been  intimated  that  a  street  is  to  be  opened  from  tbe  museum 
Co  Waterloo  bridge,  could  this  establishment  be  of  any  and 
what  use  to  such  an  institution  1 

Nora  N. 
Referrimg  to  page  14S. 

John  Milton  in  his  tract  on  education,  says,  **That  which 
casts  our  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  is  our  time  lost 
partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and 
aniversities :  partly  In  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the 
ampty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  and  ora- 
tioas,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  Judgment,  and  the  final 
work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observing,  with 
elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention.  These  are  not  mat- 
ters to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood  flowing  oot 
of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untlssely  fhilt ;  besides  the  Ml 
habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarislng  against  the 
lAtin  and  Greek  idioms,  with  their  nntutored  Anglicisms, 
odious  to  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well  continued 
aad  Judicious  conversing  among  the  pure  authors  digestad, 
which  they  scarce  taste."  **  1  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of 
aniversities,  not  well  recovered  (Vom  scbolastie  grossnesa  of 
-  barbarous  ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arte  oiost 
aasy,  (and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,) 
they  present  their  young  unmatrkulsted  novices  at  first  com- 
lag  with  the  most  iatellective  abstractloas  of  lofftc  aad  aseta- 
physics." 

Cicero,  says  Middleton,  made  It  his  constant  care  that  the 
progress  of  his  knowledge  should  keep  pace  with  the  ha- 
provement  of  bis  eloquence.  He  considered  the  one  as  the 
Iboadatlon  of  the  other,  aad  thoaght  it  la  vaia  to  acquire 
araameate  before  he  had  provided  ascsssary  Anraitara. 

I  sabjoin  the  following  observatioBs  fhaa  a  MS.  In  my  poa- 
■;  by  whooi  it  was  written  I  know  not  :^ 

>«The  defocto  hare  noted  In  the  anlversltiea  seeai  to  have 
I  Iheamalvsa.  Logle,  by  the  suptneaesa  of  teaeheis,  aad 
Malaaee  of  papia,  haviaf  become  a  atera  dead  letter:  ao- 
tMag  however  haa  baaa  property  sabsdcoted  la  Ite  place,  aad 


the  crade,  hasty,  aad  injadldoas  method  la  which  mathe^ 
matles  are  tengbt  In  one  university,  seems  little  preferaMa 
to  the  absoiote  neglect  of  them  in  the  other.  In  both  the 
genuine  aoorces  of  Information,  the  ancient  wrtoers,  have 
been  too  much  neglected,  aad  fnm  the  same  neglect  has  pnK 
ceeded  the  downfoU  of  logic,  as  well  as  mathematics.  Siaco 
neltheff  in  the  first  is  Aristotle,  or  his  purest  Greek  commen- 
tators, Sbnplicios  and  Philopinas  regarded ;  nor  in  the  latter 
have  the  elegant  inventions  recorded  in  Fappos  and  Archi- 
medes, the  Analytical  restitutioas  which  VIeU  aad  Halley 
have  given  from  Apollenias,  tbe  genuine  conic  geometry  of 
tbe  same  author,  tbe  spherics  of  Theodosias  aad  Menceaas, 
the  reaialns  of  Theon  and  Eutocius,  of  Bratostheaes  aad 
Hero,  been  snflkiently  attended,  to  which,  and  to  the  sae- 
eessftil  use  of  the  aew  methods  of  cakalus.  It  has  happeaed 
that  mathematirs,  as  they  are  now  coltivated,  have  much  de- 
parted from  that  perspicuity  and  evidence  which  oaghl 
always  to  be  their  character. 

^I  make  it  therefore  a  deslderatam  that  the  aoe  aad  eibcC 
of  the  ancient  Analysis  be  well  considered  both  in  ptane  aad 
solid  problems,  since  it  is  ceruin  that  ite  use  did  extend  very 
for  among  the  ancients,  and  the  resthatlon  of  it  would  very 
mnch  improve  the  construction  of  proMeam,  which  are 
always  leas  perspicuoasiy,  many  times  less  easily  treated  by 
common  Algebra. 

^Something of  this  kind,  though  not  geaeraUy  kaowa, is 
to  be  found  in  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Sir  Isaac  Mewtoa,  de 
GeometriA  libri  tree,  great  part  of  which  is  perfect. 

**The  true  theory  of  the  Porisms,  imperfectly  found  in  Pap- 
pus, given  up  as  aniatelligible  by  Halley,  inadequately  at- 
tempted by  the  acute  Fermat,  and  laboured  with  much  onvaft- 
ing  industry  by  Rob.  Simsoa,  may  be  said  to  be  at  las|  co«> 
pletely  ascertained  by  Professor  Playfoir  of  Bdinborgh." 

NoraO. 
Referring  Is  psfs  14S. 
Baeon  arranges  the  History  of  Arte  as  a  species  of  Natnral 
History.  This  subject  is  much  improved  in  the  treatise  **  De 
Augmentis,"  where  he  states  bis  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment, (See  chap.  %  Book  S.  De  Aug.)  saying,  **  We  are  the 
nther  induced  to  assign  tbe  History  of  Arte,  as  a  branch  of 
Natural  History,  because  an  opinion  bath  long  time  gone 
current,  as  if  art  were  some  different  thing  from  noters,  and 
art^fieial  from  uafrml.**  Tbe  same  sentiment  is  expressed 
both  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  and  by  Shakspeare.  Brown  says, 
'*  Nature  Is  not  at  variance  with  art ;  nor  art  with  nature : 
they  being  both  tbe  servante  of  the  Providence  of  God.  Alt 
is  the  perfection  of  nature :  were  tbe  world  now  as  it  was 
the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos.  Nature  hath  mads 
one  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all  things  are  aitlfieial  :* 
for,  nature  Is  the  art  of  God." 
So  Shakspeare  says, 

"^PerHtA.  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 
There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  pledness  shaiea 
With  great  creating  nature. 

**Psl.  Say  there  be, 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  meaa, 
But  aature  makes  that  mean ; 
So  over  that  art,  which  you  say  adds  to  natara. 
Is  aa  art  that  nature  makes ;  you  see,  sweet  aiaid» 
We  marry  a  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  hark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  Is  aa  art. 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather;  bat 
The  art  Uself  is  nature." 

NOTSP. 

Krferriug  U  page  146. 
This  Dola  is  referred  to  the  treatise  De  AagnaaliB. 

Nona. 
Referring  U  page  150. 

See  as  to  the  naters  of  crodallty  ander  Fbafastkal  Lsaia- 
lag,  aate  pages  IM,  171.    See  also  Nov.  Org.  aph.  fll 

'^The  mhid  baa  the  peculiar  and  constant  error  of  baiag 
BMre  aioved  aad  excited  by  aAraiatlves  thaa  by  aegatlvesr 
whereas  it  shoald  duly  and  equally  yield  to  both, 
the  coatrary,  ts  the  rabdagof  traa  ixtoms,  aagatlva  I 
have  the  giaatest  fona. 

'The  aUad  of  bmo,  if  a  thtog  have  oaee  be 
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%tM  good,  rteolTot  •  daeptr  ImpreMioii  tliereof,  Uwii  if  the 
■MM  thioff  Ikr  more  often  ftiM  and  foU  out  ocbenirlse :  which 
4e  the  rooC,M  il  were,  of  all  enperatttioo  and  vain  eredoHty." 
Bacon*  in  liii  eiperimente  reepectiof  aoUpathjr  in  liie  Sylva 
flylvaraah  epeaklng  of  **llie  eofpoaed  eynipattiiee  between 
pereons  at  disunc  placee,*'  aaya,  **it  ie  tme  that  they  nay 
hold  In  theae  thinga  which  la  the  general  root  of  aupeiatition, 
namely  that  men  obeerve  when  tliioga  liit,  and  not  wlwn  tliey 
■iIm:  and  commit  to  memory  tiM  one,  and  Ibrget  and  paae 
•▼er  the  other." 

Nora  R. 
BrferriugUf§g$\SO 

^The  apirit  of  man  presnppoeea  and  ftigna  a  greater  eqoal- 
ity  and  nnlformity  in  nature  than  in  troth  there  ia.  Hence 
that  fiction  of  the  mathematlciana,  that  In  the  hearenly 
%odiea  all  ia  moved  by  perfect  circles,  rejecting  apiral  llnea. 
80  it  cornea  to  paae  that  whereas  there  are  many  things  in 
•atnre,  aa  it  were,  monodica  and  fbU  of  imparity :  yet  the 
eoneeito  of  men  stUI  feign  and  frame  unto  themaelvea  rela- 
tives ;  parallels,  and  conjugates :  for  upon  this  ground  the 
element  of  Are  and  its  orb  Is  brought  In  to  keep  square  with 
the  otiier  three,  earth,  water,  air.  The  chymists  liave  aet 
•oat  a  fanatical  squadron  of  words,  feigning  byo  most  vain 
ooncelt  in  these  their  four  elements,  (heaven,  air,  water, 
earth,)  there  are  to  be  found  to  every  one  parallel  and  uni- 
form apecies. 

^  Aa  the  northern  part  of  the  earth  waa  suppoaed  to  be  a 
•bemisphere,the  aouthern  part  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
form. 

**  Bacon  aays, '  In  the  stmctnre  of  the  universe  the  motion 
>of  living  creatures  is  generally  performed  by  quadruple  limita 
-or  fleinres :  as  the  fins  of  fish ;  tlie  feet  of  quadrupeds ;  and 
the  f^t  and  wings  of  fowl.'— To  which  ArisloUe  adds,  *the 
four  wreathe  of  serpents.' 

**That  produee  increases  in  an  aritlmielic  and  popohition 
•in  a  geometric  ratio,  is  a  poaition  which  seems  to  partalEe  of 
iClM  love  of  unifonnity." 

Bee  Novum  Organum,  aph.  46. 

NonS. 
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Bacon's  doctrine  of  idols  of  the  understanding  li  more  ftiUy 
.txplafaied  in  the  beginning  of  the  Novum  Organum,  where 
thoac  idols  or  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  be  warped  from  tlie 
tmth  are  investigated  and  deprecated.  He  tlien  explalna, 
tlmt  if  these  idols  once  toke  root  in  the  mind,  truth  will 
hardly  find  entrance,  or  if  it  do,  that  it  will  be  choked  and 
.deatroyed,  and  he  warns  us  that  **  Idols  are  to  be  solemnly 
aad  forever  renounced,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
4liereby  purged  and  cleanaed;  for  tlie  kingdom  of  man, 
wliich  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  can  scarce  be  entered 
otherwise  than  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  condition 
4xt  little  children." 

And  hi  hia  introduction  to  the  Just  method  of  eompUing 
liiatory,  he  says;  **If  we  have  any  humility  towards  the 
Creator }  if  we  have  any  reverence  and  esteem  of  his  works; 
If  we  liave  any  diarity  towards  men,  or  any  desire  of  reiiev- 
Inc  their  miseries  and  neceaaitles;  if  we  have  any  love  for 
natural  trutha ;  any  averston  to  darkneas ;  and  any  desire  of 
4rarifying  the  undersunding ;  mankind  are  to  be  most  aflbction- 
ately  intreated,  and  beseeched  to  lay  aside,  at  least  for  a  whUe, 
their  preposterous,  (kntastk  and  hypothetical  philosophies, 
which  have  led  experience  captive,  and  cbUdishly  triumphed 
over  the  works  of  God ;  and  now  at  length  condescend,  with 
4lne  submission  and  veneration,  to  approach  and  peruae  the 
-volume  of  the  Creation;  dwell  some  time  upon  It;  and, 
bringing  to  the  work  a  mind  well  purged  of  opinions,  idols, 
aad  filse  notions,  converse  (kmiliarly  therein.  This  volume 
Is  the  language  which  has  gone  out  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
«arth,  uaaflbcted  by  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  this  is  the  lan- 
guage tlut  men  should  thoroughly  learn,  and  not  disdain  to 
iMve  its  alphabet  perpetually  In  their  hands :  and  hi  the  Inter- 
pretation of  this  language  they  should  spare  no  pains;  but 
•trenooosly  proceed,  persevere,  and  dwell  upon  it  to  the  last." 

Bacon  having  explained  the  general  nature  of  idola,  and 
demonstrated  the  imporunoe  of  destroying  them,  divides 
ahem  into  four  sorts :  but  they  seem  to  be  reducible  to  two, 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited. 


,      fl.  Of  the  tribe. 


1.  ^M^u*.     1 1,  Of  the  I 

•  i>.^u«i..  f  I-  Of  the  den. 
t.  Particular.!^  ^^^^^ 

**8peaklag  of  idola  of  the  tribe,  he  says,  *There  are  eer> 
tain  predlspoaitiona  which  beaet  the  mind  of  man ;  ceruia 
idola  which  are  eonsUnlly  operatfaig  upon  the  mind  and 
warping  it  from  the  truth;  the  mind  of  man,  drawn  over 
and  clouded  with  tlie  aable  pavilion  of  the  body,  is  so  fhr 
from  being  like  a  smooth,  equal,  and  clear  glass,  which  might 
sincerely  take  and  reflect  the  beams  of  things  according  to 
thefar  true  incidence,  tliat  it  Is  rather  like  an  enchanted  glasoa 
Aill  of  superstitions  and  impostures.' " 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  some  of  the  **  idols  of  tha 
tribe,"  lie  explains  the  "idols  of  the  den,"  or  those  prejudicea 
whieh  result  from  the  Also  appearances  impoaed  by  every 
man's  own  peculiar  nature  and  custom.  *'  We  every  one  Of 
ua  liave  our  particular  den  or  cavern  which  refracts  and  cor- 
rupts the  light  of  nature,  either  becaoae  every  man  haa  hia 
respective  temper,  education,  acquaintance,  course  of  reading 
and  autlwritiea,  or  from  the  dlflbrence  of  impressions,  aa 
they  liappen  in  a  mind  prejudiced  or  prepossessed,  or  in  ona 
that  is  calm  and  equal.  The  frkculties  of  some  men  are  con- 
fined to  poetry:  of  some  to  mathematica :  of  some  to  morale: 
of  some  to  metaphyaics.  The  schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  tha 
physician,  have  tlieir  aeveral  and  peculiar  waya  of  obaerviof 
nature." 

NoraT. 
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The  prejndicea  from  words  are  what  Bacon  calls,  ** idols  of 
the  market,"  which  are  Ailly  explained  in  the  Novum  Orga- 
num, where  there  ia  an  expansion  of  the  following  doctrine. 

**  There  are  also  idols  that  have  their  rise,  as  it  were,  from 
compact,  and  the  association  of  mankind ;  which,  on  account 
of  the  commerce  and  dealings  that  men  have  with  ona 
another,  we  call  idols  of  the  market.  For  men  associate  by 
discourse,  but  words  are  imposed  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  vulgar ;  whence  a  fklse  and  improper  imposition  of 
words  strangely  poeaesses  the  understanding.  Nor  do  tha 
definitiona  and  explanations  wherewith  men  of  learning  in 
some  cases  defend  and  vindicate  themselves,  any  way  repair 
the  iiOury ;  for  words  abaolutely  force  the  undersunding,  pot 
all  thinga  hi  confrislon,  and  lead  men  away  to  idle  controver- 
sies and  aubtletiea  without  number." 

This  imporunt  subject  is  hivestigated  Ui  the  Novum  Orga- 
num, where  the  different  defecta  of  wocda  are  explained.   . 

NoraU. 

This  imporunt  aubjeet  of  memory  ia  iaveetigated  ia  tha 
Novum  Organum,  under  the  head  of**  Conatituent  lastaneea,'* 
and  may  be  thua  exliibited. 

f.  «..    .  *  ^.v    rl*  When  tlie  mind 
I.ThestaUof  the  I        ^  free 

~|2l?  **•!«.  When  the  mhid 
'•"'"^        ^       is  agiuted. 

{1.  Variety  of  im- 
pressioB. 
t.  Slowness  of  im. 


I.  The  art  of  mak' 
ing  strong  im-" 


ILTlie  art  of  ra- 
calling  a  gi- 
ven 


1.  CuningoiThifi' 
nlty.  i 


pression. 
r  I.  Order, 
t.  Places  for  artifi- 


clal  memory. 
Technical  ma 
mory. 
t.  Reducing  intellectual  to  aenaibl* 
thinn- 

Tkatimpr€s$ioiu  are  Btrcngtfmmde  when  the  mhtdi§fn$  mad 
Saengagtdt  may  appear  from  the  permanent  impreeaiona 
made  hi  early  life,  which  often  remain  in  old  age,  when  all 
intermediate  impressions  are  forgotten. 

TkU  imyn$tunu  may  be  strongly  made  when  tkemind  Uim' 
jLueneU  bf  fosMion,  may  be  Ulustrated  by  the  following  aoeo> 
dote,  from  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  aays,  •*My 
father  happened  to  be  in  a  litUe  room.  In  which  they  had 
been  washing,  and  where  there  waa  a  good  fire  of  oak  burn- 
ing, with  a  fiddle  in  hia  hand  he  eang  and  played  near  tha 
fire ;  the  weather  betaig  exceedhig  cold,  he  looked  at  thia  tima 
into  the  flames  and  saw  a  litUe  anhnal  resembUog  a  Usard^ 
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NCrnBB  TO  THE  ADVANCEMBIIT  OP  LKAWIIfO. 


I  liv*  IB  ttelMMMl  putoTtlat  clMMaC:  iMiully 
pweaiTfaif  wtetllwM,kt«in«4  ft»r  ay  drtar,  rad,  after  to 
feM  itomi  w  tke  ii— lii,  to  gmve  ■•  «  tox  of  tto  av:  I 
Ml  a  cvitec.  while  to  Kwtklaff  M  wilk  Ua  cafMMs,  ipote 
Itoaa  woHa,  «Mr  dear  ahiM,  1  taa  five  ye«  ttot  tos  te  any 
ftalt  yo«  tova  cowihted,  toft  ttol  yoo  mmj  neallect  Itot 
IMa  ttide  craatva  whkli  yoMaae  la  tto  iie,  la&aalaaaader.' " 
taataacea  of  tto  mbm  aatwt  occar  4aBy,  of  wkkb  aae  af 
Ito  BMal  nn^Mnn  aai  pnctieal  li  tto  eaaUMi,  wtoa  toya 
wallittoto«adarieaorpariitoa,forttooAeer  toatrflte  tto 
toy»  ttot  to  aay  waieBiter  la  oM  age  tto  boaadary  whkli 
to  waltod;  ao  Itot  Bacoa'a  daecrtee  aaaan  to  to  weU  iMiided, 
I  whkk  Mit-B  aa  lm|giiaiina  by  amai  af 
Tto 


caaM,  tto  esdaaioa  af  all  ttoagbft  bat  tto 

alaaoa,  appeara  by**praivlBf  tto  naM  geoBMtrieal  propoai- 
lio«  by  dUtoent  fiwBM  of  proolb,  aa  algebiak  aad  faoaMtrk, 
'Ac  BeadiaffttonaMaavaral  trattoJapfoaaaadlBvafaey 
Md  la  dMfenat  ityka  la  aaek,  *e. 

Tksi  imrrmti$u»  migki  nttUUtm  ImMg  mMi$,wmj  to 
laferrcd  iiaai  tto  old  adafe,  ttot  **grmi  wita  toa«  atort 


Wkh  lofpeet  fa  ttdHMg  tf  iaM^t  or  wtat  Baeoa  tenaa, 
'"tto  toakatioa  of  aa  iadadaite  aeaUaf  to  aa  lw|alry  wtthin 
a  aarraw  eoaqiaaa." 

Tto  llrat  mode  li,  to  aaya,  by  ardfr  tr  dufritotlMi;  tto 
aaeoiidbypl8M*>raK<^WalaMB«rf;  arbkh  to  aiya, «« May 
aittor  to  plaeea  ia  a  proper  aaaae,  aa  a  door,  a  window,  a 
aorner,  Ae.,  or  Ibailliar  aad  kaowa  peraoaa,  or  aay  knowa 
peraoaa,  or  aay  otiier  tlilagB  at  pleaaare:  proTided  ttoy  to 
placed  ia  a  eertaia  order,  aa  iniaiali,  piaatt,  wordi,  letters, 
ctoractera,  Mrtorlcal  peraoaagea,  Ae^  tlioafli  some  of  tlieee 
are  niore,  and  aome  lew  fit  for  tto  parpoee.  But  aoch  kind 
af  placet  greatly  help  tto  meaMiry,  aad  ralae  it  fkr  above  to 
aatoral  powera."  Aad  we  are  told  by  Anbrey,  ttot  Lord 
Bacon'e  practice  eorreaponded  with  hie  ttoory ;  Ibr  ^'In  hie 
descrlptioa  of  Lord  Bacoa'a  tooae  at  Gortombory,  to  aaya, 
'Orer  ttale  portico  li  a  atately  gallery,  wtore  glaea  windowa 
are  all  painted :  and  every  pane  wlili  aeveral  flgnrea  of  beaet, 
liird,  or  lower :  perbapa  hie  lordship  aright  ase  ttom  as  tofrfcs 
Ibr  local  memory.' " 

Tto  third  mode  Is,  toaaya,  by  techakal  memory,  of  which 
ttore  are  an  iaflnto  nomber  of  modes,  not  very  highly  prised 
by  Bacon,  (see  page  tl9  of  this  volaaoeO  of  which  old  Puller 
aays,  **It  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  tto  gain 
of  tto  teaetor  thaa  profit  of  tto  learoers.  Like,  tto  toesing 
of  a  pike,  which  li  ao  part  of  tto  postares  aad  motions 
ttoreoi;  aad  is  rather  aataatatlon  than  ose,  to  show  tto 
strength  and  aia^linaas  of  tto  ara^  aad  Is  ofkea  need  by 
waaderiag  soMleta  aa  aa  latvodaetion  to  beg.  Uaderataad 
It  of  Ito  artificial  rales  which  at  this  day  are  deliversd  by  tto 
aMBiory  moaatetoato:  for  sore  an  art  therefore  may  to 
made,  (wtorein  as  yet  tto  world  may  to  defective,)  and  ttot 
BO  Bwre  destiactive  to  aatnial  memory  tton  spectacles  are 
to  tto  eyaa,  which  giria  In  Holland  wear  Aom  twelve  yaaia 
of  age." 

.  Wtth  respect  to  tkenimetiauofintdleetmMl  UtmuJkU  tkJMgtj 
Bacon  is  mora  eopioos  in  his  treatise  ^  De  Angmentis,"  where 
to  says,  **  Wtot  is  presented  to  tto  senses  strikes  more  forci- 
bly than  what  Is  preseated  to  tto  intellect.  Tto  image  of 
a  huntsman  parsuing  a  tare ;  or  an  apothecary  puttiag  his 
tozea  in  order;  or  a  man  making  a  speech;  or  a  boy  ledtiag 
verses  by  heart ;  or  an  actor  open  the  stage,  are  mora  easly 
rememtored  than  tto  notions  of  invention,  disposWan,  alocn- 
tion,  BMmory,  and  action." 


VMaaaad  tos^lbr  tto  last  twof 
MftieaBydensaM.    lthaa,d 


haa»appaMl 

val,baanaaAa 


lagaadeapaadhn,  aad  has  latidy  appeared  above  ttoa 
By  tto  lahuais  of  iiaeiga  aatharatftom  f 
and  of  varlaaa  i 
la  iMi  iBlaiid,  aBd,abova  al,  of  Jetamy  B». 
thaai,  It  li  heglDBhig  la  to  admlHad  that '•law  ia  a  adcMe,** 
aad  that  **poar  diriger  lea  mooveawaa  de  lapoappde  tomaiai^ 
flfhadroJtcoaaokreleafilsqnilaBBeaveac."  Ooanwreehaa 
ahraadyfeltttotoiaeacaof  ttoaaopiaioaa,tto  l^larloasia- 
alraiala,  by  wUch  to  freedom  waa  shacklad,  are  BMwIderlag 
away:  aad  tto  lesaoBtaaghft  two  thoaaaad  years  ago,  of  faw 
gtvaaasa  of  dabtata,  haa,  after  tto  aaiamlHad  aisrtisas  of 
thii  long  period,  baaa  lately  BaarflsasdAy 
It  li  aow  BO  longer  coaftaadad  that  tto  coBBi* 
faHThoBaa  haa  aay  aUaaca  wUh  tto  iai,  ar  that  a  maa  shaaU 
to  Jadge  hi  his  own  caaae,  and  aasiga  tte  paBishmaat  of  Ma 
owB  pala.  Itose  errora  tove  passed  away.  Ia  tto  fint 
year  of  tto  reign  of  hie  preaeat  ai^lesty,  arWuary  iaipriaBa- 
BMBt  Ibr  debt  waa  abolkbed  by  tto  eatabUshawBt  of  tto  to- 
aatveat  Ooart.  Tto  aaaw  faiilBaBre  haa  eitaaded  to  aar 
ccimiaal  law.  Tto  laatralau  apoa  coaacieBae  are  gwadaeBy 
dedialBg:  aad  tto  paaishmaat  of  death  ia  racadl^  wiMa 
to  proper  Ihalls,  which  it  haa  for  yeaia  earaedti,  by  tto 
arroaaous  aotkm,  that  tto  power  of  a  law  varied  aat  to 
veraely,  tot  directly  aa  tto  opinioa  of  to  severity, 
yaaia  tove  acarcely  passed  away  since  Sir  ftamafl 
first  paoposed  tto  mhigitfcwi  of  tto  panishaieaft  of  < 
His  proposal  araa  aiet  ia  tto  English  parlinaieBt  as  dtoa- 
spectfol  to  tto  Jadgea,  aad  an  ianovatloB  by  wlikh  criam 
woald  to  fa»eased,aBd  tto  coaatitntlDB  andaagsrad  Darl^ 
tto  eaceasee  of  tto  French  revotaitkMi,  tto  pradaacc  af  thia 
eoontry  stood  apoa  tto  old  arays,  draadtaig  tto  wry  BBam  af 
change;  tot  theae  fears  Bo  longer  esto :  timiiky  Is  ftadiag 
to  level,aad,  iaataad  of  betaig  perptoited  by  foar  af  chaaga, 
our  intellectaal  government  enoowagee  iinpiiiiemiBl,  which, 
thus  ftotered,  is  now  moving  npoa  tto  whole  isUad.  Ia  tto 
saaM  first  year  of  tto  reign  af  hia  proaaat  Bi^|eaty,tto  foi- 
lowiag  laws  were  enacted : 

-■  An  Act,  to  repeal  ao  arach  of  tto  several  Acta  paased  hi 
4to  thirty-niath  year  of  tto  reign  of  Bliiabeth,  tto  foarthef 
George  L,  tto  fifth  aad  eighth  of  George  U.,aa  iaflkts  capital 
panishmeats  on  certain  ollbnces  ttorein  specified,  aad  to  pro- 
vide  Biore  suitable  and  eflbctual  poniriunent  tor  each  otffenees. 

**  An  Act  to  repeal  ao  much  of  tto  several  Acts  passed  ia 
tto  firrt  aad  eecoad  years  of  tto  reign  of  niilip  and  Mary, 
tto  eighteenth  of  Charles  II.,  tto  ninth  of  George  I.,  aad  tto 
twelfth  of  George  II.,  as  inflicts  capital  punishment  on  certaiB 
ofleneea  therein  specified. 

•^  An  Act  to  repeal  so  moch  of  an  Act  paased  in  tto  tenth 
and  eleventh  years  of  King  William  III.,  entitled.  An  Act 
for  tto  better  appretondlng,  proeecuting,  and  punishing  of 
l^ilons,  ttot  commit  torglary,  hoase-brealdng,  or  robbery,  ia 
shops,  ware-hoasee,  coach-honaes,  or  stables,  or  ttot  steal 
horses,  as  takes  away  tto  toneftt  of  clergy  ftom  peraoas 
privately  stealing  in  any  stop,  ware-hoase,  coach-honse^  or 
stable,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchanAses,  of  tto  valae  of 
fls.,  and  for  more  efltotoaUy  preventing  tto  crime  of  sleaHag 
privately  in  stops,  waretouses,  coach-houses,  or  stabtes.** 

May  we  not  tope  that  daring  tto  next  fifty  jrears  aMre 
pt  ogress  will  to  made  In  sound  legislatien,  tton  for  soow 
preceding  centuries  1  and  may  we  aot  ascrito  these  toprove> 
BMnts  partly  to  tto  exertions  of  this  great  phHoaopher,  who,  ia 
hie  dedication  of  tto  Novum  Orgaaum  to  King  Janwa,  says, 
**I  shall,  pertopo,  wton  I  am  dead,  hold  out  a  Hght  to  poste- 
rity, by  this  Mw  torch  set  up  to  tto  obaearity  of  phUoaop^." 
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NEW     ATLANTIS. 


A  WORK  UNFINISHED 


TO  THE  READER. 


Tbmb  fMe  Bj  l«id  deriied,  to  the  end  tint  he  migfat  ezhabtt  theieiii  a  model  or  deeeriptioii  of  a 
4MiUege,  InttiUited  for  the  intexpntiBg  of  nature,  and  the  prodveing  of  great  and  marteUooa  works 
fyt  the  benefit  of  men,  nnder  the  name  of  Solomon's  Hoase,  or  the  CMlege  of  tiieSix  Day's  Worim. 
And  even  so  £tf  his  lordship  hath  proceeded,  as  to  finish  that  part.  Certainly,  ^e  model  is  more 
vast,  and  hi^  than  ean  poesibly  be  imitalsd  in  all  things ;  notwithstanding  most  things  theran  are 
whhin  men*s  power  to  effeet.  His  lordship  dionght  also  in  this  present  fable  to  haye  oomposed  a 
frame  of  bws,  or  of  the  best  state  or  moald  of  a  eommonwealth ;  but  foreseeing  it  would  be  a  long 
work,  hisdesire  of  oolleoting  the  Natural  Histoiy  diverted  him,  whieh  he  prefoned  many  degrees 
before  it. 

This  woric  of  the  New  Atlantis  (as  muoh  as  eonoemeth  the  English  edition)  his  lordship  designed 
for  this  plaoe;*  in  regard  it  hath  so  near  affinity  (in  one  part  of  it)  with  the  preceding  Natural 
History.  W.  Rawlbt. 


NEW    ATLANTIS 


Wb  sailed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  centinued 

by  the  space  of  one  whole  year,  for  China  and 

Japan,  by  the  South  Sea,  taking  with  us  victuals 

for  twelve  months ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the 

east,  though  soft  and  weak,  for  five  months'  space 

and  more.     But  then  the  wind  came  about  and 

nettled  in  the  west  for  many  days,  so  as  we  eould 

make  little  or  no  way,  and  were  sometimes  in 

pnrpose  to  turn  back.    But  then  again  there  arose 

strong  and  great  vnnds  from  the  south,  with  a 

point  east,  which  carried  us  up,  for  all  that  we 

could  do,  towards  the  north ;  by  which  time  our 

victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good 

spare  of  them.    So  that  finding  ourselves  in  the 

midst  of  the  greatest  wilderness  of  waters  in  the 

world,  without  victual,  we  gave  ourselves  for  lost 

men,  and  prepared  for  death.    Yet  we  did  lift  up 

our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above,  who  showeth 

*^  his  wondere  in  the  deep;*'  beseeching  him  of 

his  mercy,  that  as  in  the  beginning  he  discovered 

the  face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land, 

so  he  would  now  discover  land  to  us  that  we 

migfat  not  perish.    And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 

next  day  about  evening,  we  saw  vnthin  a  kenning 

before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick 

clouds,  which  did  put  us  in  some  hope  of  land ; 

•  Bee  tbe  Note  at  the  end. 


knowing  how  that  part  of  the  South  Sea  was 
utterly  unknown ;  and  might  have  islands  or  con- 
tinents, ^at  hitherto  were  not  come  to  light. 
Wherefore  we  bent  our  couree  thither,  where  we 
saw  the  appearance  of  land  all  that  night ;  and  in 
the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly 
discern  that  it  was  a  land,  flat  to  our  sight  and 
full  of  boscage,  which  made  it  show  the  more 
dark.  And  after  an  hour  and  a  hairs  sailing,  we 
entered  into  a  good  haven,  being  the  port  of  a  fiadr 
city ;  not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that 
gave  a  pleasant  view  from  the  sea.  And  we 
thinking  every  minute  long  till  we  were  on  land, 
came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land.  But 
straightway s  we  saw  divers  people  with  batons 
in  their  hands,  as  it  were  forbidding  us  to  land  ; 
yet  without  any  cries  or  fierceness,  but  only  as 
warning  us  off  by  signs  that  they  made.  Where- 
upon being  not  a  little  discomforted,  we  were 
advising  with  ourselves  what  we  should  do. 
During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  small 
boat,  with  about  eight  peraons  in  it ;  yrhereof  one 
of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow 
cane,  tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  came 
aboard  our  ship,  without  any  show  of  distrust  at 
all.  And  when  he  saw  one  of  our  number  pre- 
sent himself  somewhat  afore  the  rest,  he  drew 
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NEW  ATIANTIS. 


forth  a  little  scroll  of  |Miohment,  somewhat  yel- 
lower than  <mr  parehineiit,  and  shining  like  the 
leares  of  writing  tables,  bat  otherwise  soft  and 
flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  oar  foremost  man.  In 
which  scroll  were  written  in  ancient  Hebrew,  and 
in  ancient  Greek,  and  good  Latin  of  the  school, 
and  in  Spanish,  these  words ;  ^  Land  je  not,  none 
of  you,  and  proTide  to  be  gone  from  this  coast 
within  sixteen  days,  except  yon  have  farther  time 
giTenyoa:  mean  while,  if  yoa  want  fresh  water, 
or  rictual,  or  help  for  year  sick,  or  that  your  ship 
needeth  repair,  write  down  your  wants,  and  you 
«hall  have  that  which  belongeth  to  mercy.*' 
This  scroll  was  signed  with  a  stamp  of  cheru- 
bim's wings,  not  spread  but  hanging  downwards, 
and  by  them  a  cAmm.  This  being  deliTered,  the 

•  officer  returned,  and  left  only  a  servant  with  us 
to  receive  our  answer.  Consulting  hereupon 
amongst  ourselves,  we  were  much  perplexed. 
The  denial  of  landing,  and  hasty  warning  us 
away,  troubled  us  much;  on  the  other  side,  to 
find  that  the  people  had  languages  and  were  so 
full  of  humaoity,  did  comfort  us  not  a  little. 
And  above  all,  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  that  in- 
strument was  to  us  a  great  rejoicing,  and  as  it 
were  a  certain  presage  of  good.  Our  answer  was 
in  the  Spanish  tongue;  ^^That  for  our  ship,  it 
was  well ;  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and 
contrary  winds  than  any  tempests.  For  our  sick, 
they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case  ;  so  that  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  they  ran  danger 
of  their  lives.'*  Our  other  wants  we  set  down  in 
particular;  adding,  <«that  we  had  some  little 
store  of  merchandise,  which  if  it  pleased  them  to 
de^  for,  it  might  supply  our  wants  without  being 
chargeable  unto  them.**    We  offered  some  reward 

'  in  pistolets  unto  the  servant,  and  a  piece  of  crim- 
son velvet  to  be  presented  to  the  officer ;  but  the 
servant  took  them  not  nor  would  scarce  look  upon 
them ;  and  so  left  us,  and  went  back  in  another 
little  boat  which  was  sent  for  him. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  despatched  our 
answer,  there  came  towards  us  a  person,  as  it 
-seemed,  of  place.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with 
wide  sleeves,  of  a  kind  of  water-chamblet,  of  an 
^excellent  azure  colour,  far  more  glossy  than  ours ; 
his  under  apparel  was  green,  and  so  was  his  hat, 
being  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily  made,  and 
not  so  huge  as  the  Turkish  turbans  ;  and  the 
locks  of  his  hair  came  down  below  the  brims  of 
It  A  reverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came 
in  a  boat,  gilt  in  some  part  of  it,  with  four  per- 
sons more  only  in  that  boat;  and  was  followed  by 
another  boat,  wherein  were  some  twenty.  When 
he  was  come  within  a  flight  shot  of  our  ship, 
signs  were  made  to  us,  that  we  should  send  forth 
some  to  meet  him  upon  the  water,  which  we  pre- 
sently did  in  our  ship-boat,  sending  the  principal 
men  amongst  us  save  one,  and  four  of  our  num- 
ber with  him.  When  we  were  come  within  six 
yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  as  to  stay,  and  not 


to  approach  fertfaer ;  which  we  did.  And  tiieie- 
upon  the  man,  whom  I  before  described,  stood  op, 
aiid  with  a  load  voice  in  Spanish,  asked,  «*  Aie 
ye  Christians T**  We  answered,  "wjb  were;** 
fearing  the  less,  because  of  the  cross  we  had  seen 
in  the  subscription.  At  which  answer  the  said 
person  lifted  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven, 
and  drew  it  softly  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the 
gesture  they  use  when  they  thank  God,  and  then 
sM ;  *«  If  ye  will  sware,  all  of  you,  by  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pirates ;  nor  have 
shed  blood  lawfully  nor  unlaw^lly  within  forty 
days  past,  you  may  have  license  to  come  on 
land.**  We  said,  «»we  were  all  ready  to  take 
that  oath.**  Whereupon  one  of  those  that  were 
with  him,  being,  as  it  seemed,  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.  Which  done,  another  of  the 
attendants  of  the  great  person,  which  was  with 
him  in  the  same  boat,  after  his  lord  had  spoken  a 
little  to  him,  said  aloud ;  «« My  lord  would  have 
you  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that 
he  Cometh  not  aboard  your  ship ;  but  for  that  in 
your  answer  you  declare,  that  you  have  many 
sick  amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  consei^ 
yator  of  health  of  the  city,  that  he  should  keep  a 
distance.**  We  bowed  ourselves  towards  him 
and  answered,  «'we  were  his  humble  servants; 
and  accounted  for  great  honour,  and  singular 
humanity  towards  us,  that  which  was  already 
done ;  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature  of  the  sick, 
ness  of  our  men  was  not  infectious.'*  So  he  re- 
turned ;  and  a  while  after  came  the  notary  to  us 
aboard  our  ship,  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that 
country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between 
orange4awney  and  scariet,  which  cast  a  most  ex* 
cellent  odour.  He  used  it,  as  it  seemeth,  for  a 
preservative  against  infection.  He  gave  us  our 
oath ;  M  By  the  name  of  Jesus  and  his  merits  :** 
and  after  told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  we  should  be  sent  to,  and 
*brought  to  the  Strangers*  House,  so  he  called  it, 
where  we  should  be  accommodated  of  things, 
both  for  our  whole  and  for  our  sick.  So  he  left 
us ;  and  when  we  offered  him  some  pistolets,  he 
smiling,  said,  *«  be  must  not  be  twice  paid  for  one 
labour  :**  meaning,  as  I  take  it,  that  he  had  salary 
sufficient  of  the  state  for  his  service.  For,  as  I 
afW  learned,  they  call  an  officer  ^at  taketh  re- 
wards. Twice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the 
same  officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  with  his  cane, 
and  told  us,  *'  he  came  to  conduct  us  to  the  Stran- 
gers* House :  and  that  he  had  preyented  Uie  hour, 
because  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us 
for  our  business.  For,"  said  he,  "if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  there  shall  first  go  with  me 
some  few  of  you ;  and  see  the  place,  and  how  it 
;  may  be  made  convenient  for  you ;  and  then  you 
may  send  for  your  sick,  and  &e  rest  of  your  num- 
ber, which  ye  will  bring  on  land.**  We  thanked 
him,  and  said,  that  this  care,  which  he  took  of 
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«iie«el«ta  •traagort  Ood  wo«id  rewafd.    And  to 

4nx  of  08  went  ob  land  with  him :  and  wfaan  we 
^were  on  land,  he  went  before  us,  and  tamed  to  as, 

^ndsaid,  ^  he  was  but  our  aenrant,  and  our  guide.*' 
He  led  08  through  three  fair  streets;  and  all  the 
-way  we  went  there  were  gathered  some  people 
on  both  sides,  standing  in  a  row ;  but  in  so  civil 
A  faiihion«  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us 
but  to  weloome  us ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we 
passed  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad ; 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  wel- 
come. The  Strangers'  House  is  a  fair  and  spar 
cious  house,  built  of  brick,  of  somewhat  a  bluer 
colour  than  our  brick;  and  with  handsome  win- 
dows, some  of  glass,  some  of  a  kind  of  cambric 
oiled.  He  brought  us  first  into  a  fair  parlour 
above  stairs,  and  then'  asked  us,  ^«  What  number 
of  persons  we  were!  And  how  many  sickl" 
We  answered,  *^  we  were  in  all,  sick  and  whole, 
one-and'fifty  persons,  whereof  our  sick  were 
seventeen."  He  desired  us  to  have  patience  a 
little,  and  to  stay  till  he  came  back  to  us,  which 
was  about  an  hour  after;  and  then  he  led  us  to 
see  the  chambers,  which  were  provided  for  us, 
being  in  number  nineteen :  they  having  oast  it,  as 
it  seemeth,  that  four  of  those  chambers,  which 
were  better  than  the  rest,  might  receive  four  of 
the  principal  men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them 
mlone  by  themselves ;  and  the  other  fifteen  cham- 
bers, were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two  together. 
The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerful  cham- 
bers, and  furnished  civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a 
long  gallery,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  showed  us 
along  the  one  side,  for  the  other  side  was  but 

'  wall  and  window,  seventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones, 
having  partitions  of  cedar  wood.  Which  gallery 
and  cells,  beinn;  in  nil  forty,  many  more  than  we 
needed,  were  instituted  as  an  infirmary  for  sick 
persons.  And  he  told  us  withal,  that  as  any  of 
our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  removed  from 
his  cell  to  a  chamber;  for  which  purpose  there 
were  set  forth  ten  spare  chambers,  besides  the 
number  we  spake  of  before.  This  done,  he 
brought  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  up  his^ 
cane  a  little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge 
or  command,  said  to  us, «'  Ye  are  to  know  that  the 
custom  of  the  land  roquireth,  that  after  this  day 
and  to-morrow,  which  we  give  you  for  removing 
of  your  people  from  your  ship,  you  are  to  keep 
within  doors  for  three  days.  But  let  it  not  trou- 
ble you,  nor  do  not  think  yourselves  restrained, 
but  rather  left  to  yonr  rest  and  ease.  You  shall 
want  nothing,  and  there  are  six  of  our  people  ap- 
pointed to  attend  you  for  any  business  you  may 
have  abroad."  We  gave  him  thanks  with  all 
aff:^ction  and  respect,  and  said,  "  God  surely  is 
manifested  in  this  land."  We  offered  him  also 
twpnty  pistolets;  but  he  smiled,  and  only  said; 
♦*  What  1  twice  paid !"  And  So  he  left  us.  Soon 
af^er  our  dinner  was  served  in;  which  was  ri^lit 
Ifood  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat :  better  than 
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any  cdlegials  diet  that  I  have  knowa  in  Earo^. 
We  had  also  drink  of  three  aorta,  all  wlurfesone 
and  good ;  wine  of  the  grape;  a  drink  of  gfato, 
such  as  is  with  us  oar  ale  but  more  dear ;  and  a 
kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country ;  a  woih 
derful  pleasing  and  refreshing  drink.  Besid€a» 
there  were  brought  into  us  great  store  of  those 
soariet  oranges  for  our  sick;  which,  they  said, 
were  an  assured  remedy  for  sickness  taken  at  sea* 
There  was  given  us  also,  a  box  of  small  gray  or 
whitish  pills,  which  they  wished  our  sick  sboold 
take,  one  of  the  pills  every  night  before  sleep; 
which,  they  said,  would  hasten  their  recovery. 
The  ne3ct  day,  after  that  our  trouble  of  oarriagSt 
and  removing  of  our  men  and  goods  out  of  onr 
ship  was  somewhat  settled  and  quiet,  I  thought 
good  to  call  our  company  together ;  and  when 
they  were  assembled  said  unto  them  ;  ^  My  dear 
friends,  let  us  know  oorselves,  and  how  it  stand- 
eth  with  us.  We  are  men  cast  on  land,  as  Jonas 
was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly,  when  we  were 
as  buried  in  the  deep ;  and  now  we  are  on  land, 
we  are  but  between  death  and  life ;  for  we  are  be- 
yond both  the  old  world  and  the  new ;  and  whe- 
ther ever  we  shall  see  Europe,  God  only  knoweth* 
It  is  a  kind  of  miracle  hath  brooght  us  hither: 
and  it  roust  be  little  less^that  shall  bring  us  henoe. 
Therefore  in  regard  of  our  deliverance  past, 
and  our  danger  present  and  to  come,  let  as 
look  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own 
ways.  Besides  we  are  come  heie  amongst  a 
Christian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity ;  let 
us  not  bring  that  confusion  of  face  upon  oor- 
selves, as  to  show  our  vices  or  anworthiness  be- 
fore them.  Yet  there  is  more :  for  they  have  by 
commandment,  though  in  foim  of  courtesy,  clois- 
tered us  within  these  walls  for  three  da3rs :  who 
knoweth  whether  it  be  not  to  take  some  tasta  of 
our  manners  and  conditions  t  and  if  they  find 
them  bad,  to  banish  us  straigbtways ;  if  good,  to 
give  us  further  time.  For  these  men,  that  they 
have  given  us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an 
eye  upon  us.  Therefore  for  God*s  love,  and  as 
we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  let  us 
so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with 
God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  this  pec 
pie.*'  Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me 
for  my  good  admonition,  and  promised  me  to  live 
soberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the 
least  occasion  of  offence.  So  we  spent  our  three 
days  joyfully,  and  without  care,  in  expectation 
what  would  be  done  with  us  when  they  were  ex- 
pired. During  which  time,  we  had  every  hour 
joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  sick,  who  thought 
themselves  cast  into  some  divine  pool  of  healing, 
they  mended  so  kindly  and  so  fast. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  past, 
there  came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we  had  not  seen 
before,  clothed  In  blue  as  the  former  was,  save 
that  his  tniban  was  white, with  a  small  red  cross 
on  the  top.    He  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen* 
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At  his  eoming  m  be  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  aad 
put  his  anns  abroed.  We  of  oar  parts  saluted 
bim  in  a  rery  lowly  and  submisdTe  mannery  as 
looking  that  from  him  we  should  leceiTe  sentence 
of  life  or  death.  He  desired  to  speak  with  some 
few  of  us :  whereupon  six  of  us  only  stayed,  and 
the  rest  ayoided  the  room.  He  said,  ««1  am  by 
oflice  goTemor  of  this  House  of  Strangers,  and 
by  Tocation  I  4m  a  Christian  priest ;  and  tiiere- 
fore  am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  service,  both 
as  strangers  and  chiefly  as  Christians.  Some 
things  I  may  tdl  you,  which  I  think  you  will  not 
be  unwilling  to  hear.  The  state  hath  given  you 
licence  to  stay  on  land  for  the  space  of  six  weeks : 
and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occasions  ask 
further  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  pre- 
cise; and  I  do  not  doubt  but  myself  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  for  you  such  further  time  as  may  be  con- 
▼enient.  Ye  shall  also  understand,  that  the 
Strangers'  House  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much 
aforehand ;  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thir- 
ty.4even  years ;  for  so  long  it  is  since  any  stranger 
arrived  in  this  part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  eaie ; 
the  state  will  defray  you  all  the  time  you  stay ; 
neither  shall  you  stay  one  day  the  less  for  that 
As  for  any  merchandise  ye  have  brought,  ye  shall 
be  well  used,  and  have  your  return  either  in  nter- 
chandise  or  in  gold  and  silver :  for  to  us  it  is  all 
one.  And  if  you  have  any  other  request  to  make, 
bide  it  not.  For  ye  shall  find,  we  will  not  make 
your  countenance  to  fall  by  ^e  answer  ye  shall 
receive.  Only  this  I  must  tell  you,  that  none  of 
you  mast  go  above  a  ftoron,*'  that  is  with  them  a 
mile  and  a  half,  *^from  the  walls  of  the  city  with- 
out special  leave.''  We  answered,  after  we  had 
looked  awhile  one  upon  another,  admiring  this 
gracious  and  parent-like  usage;  ^that  we  could 
not  tell  what  to  say :  for  we  wanted  words  to  ex- 
press our  thanks ;  and  his  noble  free  offers  left  us 
nothing  to  ask.  It  seemed  to  us,  that  we  had  be- 
fore us  a  picture  of  our  salvation  in  heaven ;  for 
we  that  were  awhile  since  in  the  jaws  of  death, 
were  now  brought  into  a  place  where  we  found 
nothi ng  but  consolations.  For  the  commandment 
laid  upon  us,  we  would  not  fail  to  obey  it,  though 
it  was  impossible  but  our  hearts  should  be  in- , 
flamed  to  tread  further  upon  this  happy  and  holy 
ground."  We  added  ;  ««that  our  tongues  should 
first  cleave  to  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  ere  we 
should  forget  either  his  reverend  person  or  this 
whole  nation  in  our  prayers.*'  We  also  most 
humbly  besought  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his  thie  ser- 
yants,  by  as  justa  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were 
bounden,  laying  and  presenting  both  our  persons 
and  all  we  had  at  his  feet.  He  said ;  ^«  he  was  a 
priest,  and  looked  for  a  priest's  reward;  which 
was  our  brotherly  love  and  the  good  of  our  souls 
and  bodies.'*  So  he  went  from  us,  not  without 
tears  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes;  and  led  us  also 
confused  with  joy  and  kindness,  saying  amongst 
ourselves,  «^  that  we  were  come  into  a  land  of 


angels,  wfaiek  did  appear  to  us  dtOy,  and  preveab 
us  with  comforts  which  ws  thought  not  of,  muck, 
less  expected." 

The  next  day,  about  ten  of  Ifae  clock,  ihe  go-^ 
vemor  came  to  us  again,  and  after  salutations  said 
fomiliarly,  that  he  was  come  to  visit  us:  and  called 
for  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down :  and  we  being  some 
ten  of  us,  the  rest  were  of  the  meaner  sort,  or  elsb 
gone  abroad,  sat  dovm  with  him.  And  when  we 
were  set,  he  began  thus:  **  We  of  this  island  of 
Bensalem,"  for  so  they  call  it  in  thdr  language* 
have  tills,  that  by  means  of  our  solitary  situation^, 
and  of  the  laws  of  secrecy  which  we  have  for  our 
travellers,  and  our  rare  admission  of  strangers,  we 
know  well  most  part  of  the  habitable  world  and 
are  ourselves  unknown.  Therefore,  because  be 
that  knowest  least  is  fittest  to  ask  questions,  it  in- 
more  roason  for  the  entertainment  of  the  time,  that 
ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  I  ask  you."  We 
answered;  ^ That  we  humbly  thanked  bim  thsl 
he  would  give  us  leave  so  to  do :  and  that  we  con- 
ceived by  the  taste  we  had  already,  that  there  was 
no  worldly  thing  on  earth  more  worthy  to  be 
known  than  the  state  of  that  happy  land.  But 
above  all,"  we  said,  *«  since  that  we  were  met  from 
the  several  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  assuredly 
that  we  should  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  oC 
heaven,  for  tiiat  we  were  both  psrts  Christians* 
we  desired  to  know,  in  respect  that  land  was  so 
remote,  and  so  divided  by  vast  and  unknown  seas, 
from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on  earth, 
who  vras  tiie  apostle  of  that  nation,  and  how  it 
was  converted  to  the  faith  T"  It  appeared  in  his 
face  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our 
question :  he  said,  *«  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you,  by 
asking  tiiis  question  in  the  first  place;  for  it 
showeth  that  you  « first  seek  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven;' and  I  shall  gladly  and  briefly  satisfy  yoor 
demand. 

«« About  t^'enty  yean  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  seen  by 
the  people  of  Renfusa,  a  city  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  our  island,  within  night,  the  night  was 
cloudy  and  calm,  as  it  might  be  some  mile  into 
the  sea,  a  great  pillar  of  light;  not  sharp,  but  in 
form  of  a  column  or  cylinder  rising  from  the  sea  a 
great  way  up  towards  heaven :  and  on  the  top  of 
it  was  seen  a  large  cross  of  light  more  bright  and 
resplendent  than  the  body  of  the  pillar.  Upon 
which  so  strange  a  spectacle,  the  people  of  the 
city  gathered  apace  together  upon  the  sands  to 
wonder;  and  so  after  put  themselves  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  maivelloiis 
sight.  But  when  the  boats  were  come  within 
about  sixty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they  found  them- 
selves all  bound,  and  could  go  no  further,  yet  so 
as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  not 
approach  nearer :  so  as  the  boats  stood  all  as  in  a 
theatre,  beholding  this  light  as  an  heavenly  sign. 
It  so  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  boats, 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  tiie  society  of  Soloroea's- 
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HcNiM,  wUeh  home  or  college,  my  good  brethien, 
is  the  verj  eye  of  this  kingdom;  who  having 
awhile  attentively  and  devoutly  viewed  and  oon- 
templated  this  pillar  and  cross,  fell  down  upon 
his  face;  and  then  raised  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  lifting  op  his  hands  to  heaven,  made  his 
prayers  in  this  manner: 

**  •  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  then  hast 
vouchsafed  of  thy  grace,  to  those  of  our  order,  to 
know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  ^e  secrets  of 
tiiem ;  and  to  discern,  as  far  as  appertaineth  to 
the  generations  of  men,  between  divine  miracles, 
works  of  nature,  works  of  art,  and  impostures  and 
fllnsions  of  all  sorts.  I  do  here  acknowledoe  and 
testify  before  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we 
BOW  see  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a  true 
miracle ;  and  forasmuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books, 
that  thou  never  workest  miracles,  but  to  a  divine 
and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are 
thine  own  laws,  and  thou  exceedest  them  not  but 
upon  great  cause,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee 
to  prosper  this  great  sign,  and  to  give  us  the 
interpretation  and  use  of  it  in  mercy  |  which  thou 
dost  in  some  part  secretly  promise  by  sending  it 
onto  us.* 

*^  When  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  presently 
fnind  the  boat  he  was  in  movable  and  unbound : 
whereas  all  the  rest  remained  still  fast;  and  taking 
that  for  an  assurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he 
caused  the  boat  to  be  softly  and  with  silenoe  rowed 
towards  the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the 
pillar  and  cross  of  light  brake  up,  and  cast  itself 
abroad,  as  it  were  into  a  firmament  of  many  stars ; 
which  also  vanished  soon  after,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  be  seen  but  a  small  ark  or  chest  of 
cedar,  dry,  and  not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though 
it  swam.  And  in  the  fore-end  of  it,  which  was 
towards  him,  flrrew  a  small  green  branch  of  palm ; 
and  when  the  wise  man  had  taken  it  with  all  re- 
verence into  his  boat,  it  opened  of  itself,  and  there 
were  found  in  it  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  written 
in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of  linen. 
The  book  contained  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
•  Old  and  New  Testament,  according  as  you  have 
them,  for  we  know  well  what  the  churches  with 
you  receive,  and  the  Apocalypse  itself:  and  some 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
not  at  that  time  written,  were  nevertheless  in  the 
book :  and  for  the  letter  it  was  in  these  words : 

«* « I,  Bartholomew,  a  servant  of  the  H  ighest,  and 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  warned  by  an  angel 
that  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision  of  glory,  that  I 
should  commit  this  ark  to  the  floods  of  the  sea. 
Therefore  I  do  testify  and  declare,  unto  that  people 
where  God  shall  ordain  tliis  ark  to  come  to  land, 
that  in  the  same  day  is  come  unto  them  salvation, 
and  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus.' 

**  There  was  also  in  both  these  writings,  as  well 
tlie  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a  great  miracle, 
conform  to  that  of  the  apostles  in  the  original  gift 


of  tongues.  For  there  bjBing  at  that  time  in  this 
land,  Hebrews,  Persians  and  Indians,  besides  the 
natives,  every  one  read  upon  the  book  and  letter, 
as  if  they  had  been  written  in  his  own  language. 
And  thus  was  this  land  saved  from  infidelity,  as 
the  remain  of  the  ol^  world  was  from  water,  by 
an  ark,  through  the  apostolical  and  miraculous 
evangelism  of  St.  Bartholomew.**  And  here  he 
paused,  and  a  messenger  came,  and  called  him 
from  us.  So  this  was  all  that  passed  in  that  con- 
ference. 

The  next  day  the  same  governor  came  again  to 
us  immediately  after  dinner,  and  excused  himself^ 
saying,  ^  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from 
us  somewhat  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make 
us  amends,  and  spend  time  with  us,  if  we  held 
his  company  and  conference  agreeable:**  We 
answered,  «*that  we  held  it  so  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  us,  as  we  forgot  both  dangers  past 
and  fears  to  come  for  the  time  we  heard  him 
speak;  and  that  we  thought  an  hour  spent  with 
him  was  worth  years  of  our  former  life.**  He 
bowed  hhnself  a  little  to  us,  and  after  we  were 
set  again,  he  said ;  *«  Well  the  questions  are  on 
your  part.*'  One  of  our  number  said,  after  a 
little  pause;  **that  there  was  a  matter  we  weie 
no  less  desirous  to  know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest 
we  might  presume  too  hx.  But  encouraged  by 
his  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  scarce 
think  ourselves  strangers,  being  his  vowed  and 
professed  servants,  we  would  tdce  the  hardiness 
to  propound  it :  humbly  beseeching  him,  if  he 
thought  it  not  fit  to  be  answered,  that  he  would 
pardon  it,  ^ough  he  rejected  it.**  We  said) 
•*  we  well  observed  those  his  words  which  he  for- 
merly spake,  that  this  happy  island  where  we 
now  stood,  was  known  to  few,  and  yet  knew 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  which  we 
found  to  be  true,  considering  they  had  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  knew  much  of  our  state 
and  business;  and  yet  we  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing all  the  remote  discoveries  and  naviga- 
tions of  this  last  age,  never  heard  any  of  the  least 
inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island.  This  we  found 
wonderful  strange;  for  that  all  nations  have 
inter-knowledge  one  of  another  either  by  voyage 
into  foreign  parts,  or  by  strangers  that  come  to 
them:  and  though  the  traveller  into  a  foreign 
country  doth  commonly  know  more  by  the  eye, 
than  he  that  stayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of 
the  traveller;  yet  both  ways  suffice  to  make  a 
mutual  knowledge,  in  some  degree,  on  both  parts. 
But  -for  this  island,  we  never  heard  tell  of  any 
ship  of  theirs  that  had  been  seen  to  arrive  upon 
any  shore  of  Europe;  no,  nor  of  either  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  nor  yet  of  any  ship  of  any  otlier 
part  of  the  world,  that  had  made  return  from 
them.  And  yet  the  marvel  rested  not  in  this. 
For  the  situation  of  it,  as  his  lordship  said,  in  the 
secret  conclave  of  such  a  vast  sea  might  cause  iL 
But  then,  that  they  should  have  knowledge  of 
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Iht  UngnagWt  books,  afifain,  of  tbooe  UmI  Ho 
jncb  a  dittdoco  firon  tbom,  it  was  a  thing  we 
ooald  not  toll  what  to  make  of;  for  that  It  aooBiod 
to  oa  a  condition  and  propriety  of  dirine  powen 
and  beings,  to  be  bidden  and  naaeea  to  otbera, 
and  yet  to  hare  othera  open*  and  aa  in  a  light  to 
them/*  At  this  speech  the  governor  gave  a  gra- 
cious smJle«  and  said  ;  *'  that  we  did  well  to  aak 
pardon  for  this  qaestion  we  now  asked ;  for  that 
jt  imported,  as  if  we  thought  this  land  a  land  of 
magicians,  that  sent  forth  spirits  of  the  air  into  all 
parts,  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligeaoe  of 
•ther  countries.'*  It  was  answered  by  as  all,  in 
all  possible  humbleness,  but  yet  with  a  counte- 
Aance  taking  knowledge  that  we  knew  that  he 
qiake  it  but  merrily,  '^That  we  were  apt  enough 
to  think  there  was  something  supernatural  in  this 
island,  but  yet  rather  aa  angelic^  than  magical. 
But  to  let  his  lordship  know  truly,  what  it  was 
that  made  us  tender  and  doubtful  to  ask  this 
i|aestion,  it  was  not  any  such  oonceit,  but  because 
we  remembered,  be  had  giTon  a  touch  in  his  for- 
mer speech,  that  this  iand  had  laws  of  secrecy 
touching  strangers.'*  To  this  he  said ;»« You  re- 
member it  aright;  and  therefore  in  that  I  shall 
aay  to  you,  I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  will 
be  enough  left  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

*«You  shall  understand,  that  which  perhaps 
f  OQ  will  scarce  tliink  credible,  that  about  throe 
tbouaand  years  ago,  or  somewhat  more,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  world,  especially  for  remote  voyages, 
was  greater  than  at  this  day.  Do  not  think  with 
jourselves,  that  I  know  not  how  much  it  b  in- 
creased with  you  within  these  six-score  years: 
I  know  it  well ;  and  yet  I  say  greater  then  than 
How :  whether  it  was,  that  the  example  of  the 
ark,  that  saved  the  remnant  of  men  from  the  uni- 
▼eraal  deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure 
upon  the  waters,  or  what  it  was,  but  such  is  the 
froth.  The  Phoenicians,  and  especially  the 
T^rians,  had  great  fieets.  So  had  the  Carthap 
nniana  their  colony,  which  is  yet  further  west. 
Toward  the  east,  the  shipping  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Palestine,  was  likewise  great.  China  also,  and 
the  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which 
have  now  but  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then 
in  tall  ships.  This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faith- 
Ibl  registers  of  those  times,  had  then  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong  ships,  of  great  content*  Of  all  this 
there  is  with  you  sparing  memory,  or  none;  but 
we  have  large  knowledge  thereof. 

«*  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequent- 
ed by  the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  the  nations  be- 
fore named.  And  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  they  had 
many  tiroes  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no 
sailors,  that  came  with  them ;  as  Persians,  Chal- 
deans, Arabians,  so  as  almost  all  nations  of  might 
and  fame  resorted  hither;  of  whom  we  have  some 
atirps  and  little  tribes  with  us  at  this  day.  And 
fbr  our  own  ships,  they  went  sundry  voyages,  aa 


wall  to  yoar  atnits  whkh  yoa  call  the  piUan  aC 
Ilercalea,a8  to  the  other  part  in  the  Atlaotie  aai 
Maditwnaean  Saaa ;  aa  to  Popin«  whieb  ia  tfaa 
same  with  Cambaline,  and  Quiasy,  upon  tha 
Oriental  Saaa ;  aa  lar  aa  to  the  boiden  of  the  Baat 
Tartary. 

^«  At  the  aame  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  mm%t 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  great  Atlaatia  did  fioariah. 
For  though  the  narration  and  deacription  which  ia 
made  by  a  gnat  man  with  you,  that  the  deaeead- 
aata  of  Neptune  planted  there ;  and  of  the  magni- 
fioent  temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  the  mani- 
fold streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivera,  which,  aa 
80  many  chaina,  environed  the  same  site  and  tem- 
ple ;  andihe  aeveral  degrees  of  aseent,  w  hereby  BMa 
did  climb  up  to  the  same,  as  if  it  had  been  a  aemh 
emHi  be  all  poetical  and  fabuloua ;  yet  ao  mncfa  ia 
true,  that  the  aaid  country  of  Atlantis,  aa  well  aa 
that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  aa  thatof  Mexico^ 
then  named  Tyrambel,  were  mighty  and  proad 
kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping,  and  riches:  ao 
mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or  at  leaat  within  the 
space  of  ten  yeara,  they  both  made  two  great  ex- 
peditions, they  of  Tyrambel,  through  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  they  of  Coya, 
through  the  South  Sea  upon  this  our  island  :  and 
for  the  former  of  these,  which  was  into  Europe, 
the  same  author  amongst  you,  as  it  seemetb,  had 
some  relation  from  the  JSgyptian  prieet  whom  ha 
citeth.  For  aasuredly,  such  a  thing  there  waa, 
but  whether  it  were  the  ancient  Athenians  that 
bad  the  glory  of  the  repulae  and  reaiatanoe  of 
thoae  forcea,  I  can  aay  nothing :  but  certain  it  is, 
there  never  came  back  either  ahip  or  man  from 
that  voyage.  Neither  had  the  other  voyuge  of 
thoae  of  Coya  upon  us  better  fortune,  if  they  had 
not  met  with  enemiea  of  greater  clemency.  For 
the  king  of  this  island,  by  name  Altabin,  a  wiaa 
man  and  a  great  warrior ;  knowing  well  both  hia 
own  strengtlr  and  that  of  his  enemies  ;  bandied 
the  matter  ao,  as  he  cut  oflT  their  land-foreea  from 
their  ships,  and  entoiled  both  their  navy  and  theii 
camp«  with  a  greater  power  than  theirs,  both 
by  sea  and  land ;  and  compelled  them  to  render 
themselves  without  striking  stroke:  and  after 
they  were  at  his  mercy,  contenting  himself  only 
with  their  oath,  that  they  should  no  more  besi 
arms  against  him,  dismissed  them  all  in  safisty. 
But  the  divine  revenge  overtook  not  long  ^fia 
those  proud  enterprises.  For  within  less  than 
the  space  of  one  hundred  years,  the  great  AtlaoliB 
was  utterly  lost  and  destroyed :  not  by  a  great 
earthquake,  as  your  roan  saith,  for  that  whole 
tract  is  little  subject  to  earthquakes,  but  by  a  pa^ 
ticular  deluge  or  inundation:  thoae  countfiea 
having,  at  this  day  far  greater  rivers,  and  fa 
higher  roountains,  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any 
part  of  the  old  world.  But  it  is  true,  that  the 
sime  inundation  was  not  deep;  not  past  forty 
fooU  in  moat  places,  from  the  ground ;  so  that 
although  it  destroyed  man  and  beast  generally« 
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^  some  few  wild  inhmbitants  of  the  wood  es- 
caped. Birds  also  were  eared  by  flying  to  the 
high  trees  and  woods.  For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places  higher  than 
the  depth  of  the  water ;  yet  that  inundation, 
though  it  were  shallow,  had  a  long  continuance ; 
whereby  they  of  the  vale,  that  were  not  drowned, 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  other  things  neces- 
sary. So  as  marvel  you  not  at  the  thin  population 
of  America,  nor  at  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of 
the  people ;  for  you  must  account  your  inhabitants 
of  America  as  a  young  people ;  younger  a  thou- 
sand years  at  the  least  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
for  that  there  was  so  much  time  between  the  uni- 
versal flood  and  their  particular  inundation.  For 
the  poor  remnant  of  human  seed,  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  the  country  again  slow- 
ly, by  little  and  little :  and  being  simple  and  savage 
people,  not  like  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  was 
the  chief  family  df  the  earth,  they  were  not  able 
to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to  their  posterity ; 
and  having  likewise  in  their  mountainous  habita- 
tions been  used,  in  respect  of  the  extreme  cold  of 
those  regions,  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins 
of  tigers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they 
have  in  those  parts ;  when  after  they  came  down 
into  the  valley,  and  found  the  intolerable  heats 
which  are  there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter 
apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  custom  of 
going  naked,  which  continueth  at  this  day.  Only 
they  take  great  pride  and  delight  in  the  feathers 
of  birds;  and  this  also  they  took  from  those  their 
ancestors  of  the  mountains,  who  were  invited  unto 
it  by  the  infinite  flights  of  birds,  that  came  up  to 
Ae  high  grounds,  while  the  waters  stood  below. 
80  you  see,  by  this  main  accident  of  time,  we 
lost  our  traffic  with  the  Americans,  with  whom, 
of  all  others,  in  regard  they  lay  nearest  to  us,  we 
had  most  commerce.  As  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  in  the  ages 
following,  whether  it  were  in  respect  of  wars,  or 
by  a  natural  revolution  of  time,  navigation  did 
everywhere  greatly  decay;  and  especially  far 
voyages,  the  rather  by  the  use  of  galleys,  and 
such  vessels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean, 
were  altogether  left  and  omitted.  So  then,  that 
part  of  intercourse  which  could  be  from  other  na- 
tions to  sail  to  us,  you  see  how  it  hath  long  since 
ceased ;  except  it  were  by  some  rare  accident,  as 
this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cessation  of  that 
other  part  of  intercourse,  which  might  be  by  our 
sailing  to  other  nations,  I  must  yield  you  some 
other  wdUae.  For  I  cannot  say,  if  I  shall  say 
trtily,  but  our  shipping,  for  number,  strength,  ma- 
riners, pilots,  and  all  other  things  that  appertain 
to  navigation,  is  as  great  as  ever :  and  therefore 
why  should  we  sit  at  home,  I  shall  now  give  you 
an  account  by  itself:  and  it  will  draw  nearer  to 
give  you  satisfaction  to  your  principal  question. 

«*  There  reigned  in  this  island  about  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  a  king  whose  memory  of  all 


others  we  most  adore ;  not  superstitiously,  but  ia 
a  divine  instrument,  though  a  mortal  man;  Ma 
name  was  Solomons :  and  we  esteem  him  as  the 
lawgiver  of  our  nation.  This  king  had  a  large 
heart,  inscrutable  for  good,  and  was  wholly  bent 
to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.  He 
therefore,  taking  into  consideration  how  sufficient 
and  substantive  this  land  was  to  maintain  itself^ 
without  any  aid  at  all  from  the  foreigner,  being 
five  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  circuit,  and  of 
rare  fertility  of  soil,  in  the  greatest  part  thereof; 
and  finding  also  the  shipping  of  this  country 
might  be  plentifully  set  on  work,  both  by  fishing 
and  by  transportations  from  port  to  port,  and  like* 
wise  by  sailing  unto  some  small  islands  dtat 
are  not  far  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and 
laws  of  this  state;  and  recalling  into  his  memory 
the  happy  and  flourishing  state  wherein  this  land 
was :  so  as  it  might  be  a  thousand  ways  altered 
to  the  worse,  but  scarce  any  one  way  to  the  better; 
thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical 
intentions,  but  only,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
might  reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that,  which 
was  in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Therefore 
amongst  his  other  fundamental  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, he  did  ordain  the  interdicts  and  prohibitione, 
which  we  have,  touching  entrance  of  strangers ; 
which,  at  that  time,  though  it  was  after  the  calar 
miiy  of  America,  was  frequent;  doubting  novel- 
ties, and  commixture  of  manners.  It  is  true,  the 
like  law,  against  the  admission  of  strangers 
without  licence  is  an  ancient  law  in  the  kingdom 
of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  use :  but  there 
it  is  a  poor  thing ;  and  hath  made  them  a  curionat 
ignorant,  fearful,  foolish  nation.  But  ourlawgiver 
made  his  law  of  another  temper.  For  first,  he 
hath  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order,  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed,  whereof  you  have  tasted.'*  At 
which  speech,  as  reason  was,  we  all  rose  up,  and 
bowed  ourselves.  He  went  on.  "  That  king  also 
still  desiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together, 
and  thinking  it  against  humanity  to  detain  stran- 
gers here  against  their  wills ;  and  against  policy 
that  they  should  return,  and  discover  their  know- 
ledge of  this  estate,  he  took  this  course;  he  did 
ordain,  that  of  the  strangers  that  should  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  as  many,  at  all  times,  might  depart 
as  would ;  but  as  many  as  would  stay,  should 
have  very  good  conditions,  and  means  to  live, 
from  the  state.  Wherein  he  saw  so  far,  that  now 
in  so  many  ages  since  the  prohibition,  we  have 
memory,  not  of  one  ship  that  ever  resumed,  and 
but  of  thirteen  persons  only,  at  several  timea, 
that  chose  to  return  in  our  bottoms.  What  thoee 
few  that  returned  may  have  reported  abroad  I 
know  not :  but  yod  must  think,  whatsoever  they 
hare  said,  could  be  taken  where  they  came  hat 
for  a  dream.  Now  for  our  travelling  from  hence 
into  parts  abroad,  our  lawgiver  thought'  fit  altCH 
gether  to  restrain  it.    So  is  it  not  in  China.   Fat 
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Hie  Chinete  nil  where  they  will  or  can ;  which 
showeth,  that  their  law  of  keeping  out  strangers  is 
a  law  of  pasilianimity  and  fear.  Bat  this  restraint 
of  ours  hath  one  only  exception,  which  is  admi- 
rable; presenring  the  good  which  cometh  by 
eommunicating  with  strangers,  and  aroiding  the 
hurt ;  and  I  will  now  open  it  to  you.  And  here  I 
shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by  and 
by  find  it  pertinent.  Ye  shall  understand,  my 
dear  friends,  that  amongst  the  excellent  acts  of 
that  king,  one  above  all  hath  Ae  pre-eminence. 
It  was  the  erection  and  institution  of  an  order  or 
society  which  we  call  Solomon*s  House;  the 
noblest  foundation,  as  we  think,  that  erer  was 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  lantern  of  this  kingdom. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the  works  and  crea- 
tures of  God.  Some  think  it  bcareth  the  founder's 
name  a  little  corrupted,  as  if  it  should  be  Solo- 
mona's  House.  But  the  records  write  it  as  it  is 
spoken.  So  as  I  take  it  to  be  denominate  of  the 
King  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  famous  with  you, 
and  no  stranger  to  us ;  for  we  hare  some  parts  of 
his  works,  which  with  you  are  lost;  namely,  that 
Natural  History  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants, 
«from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  moss  that 
groweth  out  of  the  wall ;'  and  of  all  things  that 
have  life  and  motion.  This  maketh  me  think, 
that  our  king,  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in 
many  things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  lived  many  years  before  him,  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.  And  I  am 
the  rather  induced  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I 
find  in  ancient  records  this  order  or  society  is 
sometimes  called  Solomon's  House,  and  some- 
times the  college  of  the  six  days'  works ;  where- 
by I  am  satisfied,  that  our  excellent  king  had 
l^ued  from  the  Hebrews,  that  God  had  created 
the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  within  six  days ; 
and  therefore  he  instituting  that  house  for  the  find- 
ing out  of  the  true  nature  of  all  things,  whereby  God 
might  have  the  more  glory  in  the  workmanship 
of  them,  and  men  the  more  firuit  in  the  nse  of 
them,  did  give  it  also  that  second  name.  But 
now  to  come  to  our  present  purpose.  When  the 
king  had  forbidden  to  all  his  people  navigation 
into  any  part  that  .was  not  under  his  crown,  he 
made  nevertheless  this  ordinance;  that  every 
twelve  years  there  should  be  set  forth,  out  of  this 
kingdom,  two  ships  appointed  to  several  voyages : 
that  in  either  of  these  ships  there  should  be  a 
mission  of  three  of  the  fellows  or  brethren  of  So- 
lomon's House ;  whose  errand  was  only  to  give 
as  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  those 
countries  to  which  they  were  designed  ;  and  es- 
pecially of  the  sciences,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
inventions  of  all  the  world  ;  and  withal  to  bring 
vnto  us  books,  instruments,  and  patterns  in 
every  kind ;  that  the  ships,  afler  they  had  landed 
the  brethren,  should  return ;  and  that  the  brethren 
•hou'd  stay  abroad  till  the  new  mission.  These 
•hips  are  not  otherwise  fraught,  than  with  store 


of  vietaals,  and  good  quantity  of  treasure  to  re- 
main with  the  brethren,  for  the  baying  of  sock 
things,  and  rewarding  of  such  persona,  as  they 
should  think  fit  Now  for  me  to  tell  yon  bow  the 
vulgar  sort  of  mariners  are  contained  from  being 
discovered  at  land ;  and  bow  they  that  must  be 
put  on  shore  for  any  time  colour  themselves  under 
the  names  of  other  nations ;  and  to  what  places 
these  voyages  have  been  designed;  and  what 
places  of  rendezvous  are  appointed  for  the  new 
missions,  and  the  like  circumstances  of  the  prao- 
tique,  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  is  it  much  to  your 
desire.  But  thus  you  see  we  maintain  a  trade, 
not  for  gold,  silver,  or  jewels  ;  nor  for  silks ;  nor 
for  spices;  nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter; 
but  only  for  God*s  first  creature,  which  was  light; 
to  have  light,  I  say,  of  the  growth  of  all  parts  of 
the  world.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  was 
silent;  and  so  were  we  all.  For  indeed  we  were 
all  astonished  to  hear  so  strange  things  so  proba- 
bly told.  And  he  perceiving  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  say  somewhat,  but  had  it  not  ready,  in 
great  courtesy  took  us  off,  and  descended  to  ask 
us  questions  of  our  voyage  and  fortunes,  and  in 
the  end  concluded,  that  we  might  do  well  to  think 
with  ourselves  what  time  of  stay  we  would  de- 
mand of  the  state ;  and  bade  us  not  to  scant  our- 
selves ;  for  he  would  procure  such  time  as  we 
desired.  Whereupon  we  all  rose  up,  and  present- 
ed ourselves  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  tippet,  but 
he  would  not  suffer  us ;  and  so  took  hb  leave. 
But  when  it  came  once  amongst  our  people,  that 
the  state  used  to  offer  conditions  to  strangers  that 
would  stay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of 
our  men  to  look  to  our  ship ;  and  to  keep  them 
from  going  presently  to  the  governor  to  crave 
conditions.  But  with  much  ado  we  refrained 
them,  till  we  might  agree  what  course  to  take. 

We  took  ourselves  now  for  free  men,  seeing  thers 
was  no  danger  of  our  utter  perdition ;  and  lived 
most  joyfully,  going  abroad  and  seeing  what  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  city  and  places  adjacent  within 
our  tedder ;  and  obtaining  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality ;  at  whose 
hands  we  found  such  humanity,  and  such  a  free- 
dom and  desire  to  take  strangers  as  it  were  into 
their  bosom  as  was  enough  to  make  us  forget  all  that 
was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries ;  snd  continu- 
ally we  met  with  many  things  right  worthy  of  ob- 
servation and  relation  ;  as  indeed,  if  there  be  a  mir- 
ror in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  men's  eyes,  it  is 
that  country.  One  day  there  were  two  of  our 
company  bidden  to  a  feast  of  the  family,  as  they 
call  it.  A  most  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  cus- 
tom it  is,  showing  that  nation  to  be  compounded 
of  all  goodness.  This  is  the  manner  of  it.  It  is 
granted  to  any  man,  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty 
persons  descended  of  his  body  alive  together,  and 
all  above  three  years  old,  to  make  this  feast, 
which  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  llie  father 
of  the  family,  whom  they  call  the  Tirsan,  two 
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iays  befora  the  foast,  tik«th  to  him  thiee  of  snob 
friends  as  he  liketh  to  ehoooe;  and  is  assisted 
also  bj  the  goferaor  of  the  eitj,  or  plaoe,  where 
the  feast  is  celebrated :  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
fiunity  of  both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend  him. 
These  two  days  the  Tirsan  sitteth  in  consultation 
eoncerning  the  good  estate  of  the  family.  There,  if 
there  be  any  discord  or  suits  between  any  of  the  fa- 
mily, they  sre  compounded  and  appeased.  There, 
if  any  of  the  family  be  distressed  or  decayed, 
order  is  taken  for  their  relief,  and  competent 
means  to  lire.  There,  if  any  be  subject  to 
Tico,  or  take  ill  courses,  they  are  reprored  and 
eensured.  So  likewise  direction  is  giren  touch- 
ing marriages,  and  the  courses  of  life  which  any 
of  thorn  should  take,  with  divers  other  the  like 
orders  and  advices.  The  governor  assisteth,  to 
the  end  to  put  in  execution,  by  his  public  authori- 
ty, the  decrees  and  orders  t>f  the  Tirsan,  if  they 
should  be  disobeyed ;  though  that  seldom  needeth : 
such  rererence  and  obedience  they  give  to  the  or- 
der of  nature*  The  Tirsan  doth  also  then  ever 
choose  one  man  from  amongst  his  sons,  to  live  in 
Hie  house  with  him :  who  is  called  ever  after  the  Son 
of  the  Vine.  The  reason  will  hereafter  appear. 
On  the  feast-day,  the  father,  or  Tirsan,  cometh  forth 
after  divine  service  into  a  large  room  where  the 
feast  is  celebrated :  which  room  hath  a  half  pace 
at  the  upper  end.  Against  the  wall,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him, 
with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it;  Over  the  chair 
is  a  state  made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy ;  an 
ivy  somewhat  whiter  than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a 
silver  asp,  but  more  shining,  for  it  is  green  all 
winter.  And  the  state  is  curiously  wrought  with 
silver  and  silk  of  divers  colours,  broiding  or  bind- 
ing in  the  ivy  ;  and  is  ever  the  work  of  some  of 
the  daughters  of  the  family :  and  veiled  over  at 
the  top  with  a  fine  net  of  silk' and  silver.  But 
the  substance  of  it  is  true  ivy ;  whereof,  after  it 
is  taken  down,  the  friends  of  the  family  are  desi- 
fous  to  have  some  leaf  or  sprig  to  keep.  The 
Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation  or 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females 
following  him ;  and  if  there  be  a  mother,  from 
whose  body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there 
is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue; 
where  she  sitteth,  but  is  not  seen.  When  the 
Tirsan  is  come  forth,  he  sitteth  down  in  the  chair ; 
and  all  the  lineage  place  themselves  against  the 
wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  without  differ- 
ence of  sex,  and  stand  upon  their  feet.  When  he 
is  set,  the  room  being  always  full  of  company, 
but  well  kept,  and  without  disorder ;  after  some 
pause  there  cometh  in  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  a  taratan,  which  is  as  much  as  an  herald,  and 
4m  either  side  of  him  two  young  lads ;  whereof  one 
^■nieth  a  scroll  of  their  shining  yellow  parchment ; 


and  the  other  a  cluster  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a 
long  ibot  or  stalk.  The  herald  and  children  are 
clothed  with  mantles  of  sea-water  green  satin  i 
but  the  herald^s  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold» 
and  hath  a  train.  Then  the  herald  with  three 
curtesies,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh  up  as 
far  as  the  half  pace ;  and  there  first  taketh  in 
his  hand  the  scroll.  This  scroll  is  the  king*s 
charter,  containing  gift  of  revenue,  and  many  pri- 
vileges, exemptions,  and  points  of  honour,  granted 
to  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  is  ever  styled 
and  directed,  ««To  such  a  one,  our  well  beloved 
friend  and  creditor  :**  which  is  a  title  proper  only 
to  this  case.  For  they  say,  the  king  is  debtor  to 
no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  subjects.  The 
seal  set  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's  imngOt 
embossed  or  moulded  in  gold ;  and  though  such 
characters  be  expedited  of  course,  and  as  of  rights 
yet  they  are  varied  by  discretion,  according  to  the 
number  and  dignity  of  the  family.  This  charter 
the  herald  readeth  aloud  :  and  while  it  is  read, 
the  father  or  Tirsan  standeth  up,  supported  by 
two  of  his  sons,  such  as  he  choseth.  Then  the 
herald  mounteth  the  half  pace,  and  delivereth  the 
charter  into  bis  hand  :  and  with  that  there  is  an 
aoclamation  by  all  that  are  present  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  thus  much  :  «» Happy  are  the 
people  of  Bonsalero.*'  Then  the  herald  taketh 
into  his  hand,  from  the  other  child,  the  cluster  of 
grapes,  which  is  of  gold  both  the  stalk  and  the 
grapes.  But  the  grapes  are  daintily  enamelled  ; 
and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple  with  a  little 
sun  set  on  the  top ;  if  the  females,  then  they  are  en- 
amelled into  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  crescent  on 
the  top.  The  grapes  are  in  number  as  many  as  there 
are  descendants  of  the  family.  This  golden  cluster 
the  herald  delivereth  also  to  the  Tirsan;  who 
presently  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son,  that  he 
had  formerly  chosen  to  be  in  the  house  with  him : 
who  beareth  it  before  his  father  as  an  ensign  of 
honour,  when  he  goeth  in  public,  ever  after ;  and 
is  thereupon  called  the  Son  of  the  Vine.  After 
this  ceremony  ended,  the  father  or  Tirsan  retireth; 
and  af^r  some  time  cometh  forth  again  to  dinnert 
where  he  sitteth  alone  under  the  state  as  before, 
and  none  of  his  descendants  sit  with  him,  of  what 
degree  or  dignity  soever,  except  he  hap  to  be  of 
Solomon's  House.  He  is  served  only  by  his 
own  children,  such  as  are  male;  who  perform 
unto  him  all  service  of  the  table  upon  the  knee ; 
and  the  women  only  stand  about  him,  leaning 
against  the  wall.  The  room  below  the  half  pace, 
hath  tables  on  the  sides  for  the  guests  that  are 
bidden ;  who  are  served  in  great  and  comely 
order ;  and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which,  in 
the  greatest  feast  with  them,  lasteth  never  above 
an  hour  and  a  half,  there  is  a  hymn  sung,  varied 
according  to  the  invention  of  him  that  coroposeth 
it,  for  they  have  excellent  poesy,  but  the  subject 
of  it  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and 
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Abrahun;  whereof  the  foriner  two  peopled  the 
world,  and  the  last  was  the  father  of  the  faithful ; 
concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births  of 
all  are  only  blessed.  Dinner  being  done,  the 
Tirsan  retireth  again :  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
self alone  into  a  place,  where  he  maketh  some 
private  prayers,  he  cometh  forth  the  third  time,  to 
give  the  blessing,  with  all  his  descendants,  who 
stand  about  him  as  at  the  first  Then  he  calleth 
them  forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name,  as  he 
pleaseth,  though  seldom  the  order  of  age  be  in- 
▼erted.  The  person  that  is  called,  the  table  being 
before  removed,  kneeleth  down  before  the  chair, 
and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  his  head  or 
her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing  in  these  words : 
**  Son  of  Bensalem  or  daughter  of  Bensalem,  thy 
fiither  saith  it;  the  man  by  whom  thou  hastb  eath 
and  life  speaketh  the  word ;  The  blessing  of  the 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the 
Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the  days  of 
thy  pilgrimage  good  and  many.**  This  he  saith 
to  every  of  them ;  and  that  done,  if  there  be  any 
of  his  sons  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  so  they  be 
not  above  two,  he  calleth  for  them  again ;  and  saith, 
laying  his  arm  over  their  shoulders,  they  standing ; 
«*  Sons,  it  is  well  ye  are  bom,  give  God  the  praise, 
and  persevere  to  the  end.*'  And  withal  he  deli- 
vereth  to  either  of  them  a  jewel  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear 
in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat.  This  done, 
they  fall  to  music  and  dances,  and  other  recrea- 
tions, after  their  manner  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  full  order  of  that  feast. 

By  that  time  six  or  seven  days  were  spent,  I 
was  fallen  into  strait  acquaintance  with  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Joabin.  He 
was  a  Jew,  and  circumcised  :  for  they  have  some 
few  stirps  of  Jews  yet  remaining  among  them, 
whom  they  leave  to  their  own  religion;  which 
they  may  the  better  do,  because  they  are  of  a  far 
difiering  disposition  from  the  Jews  in  other  parts. 
For  whereas  they  hate  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
have  a  secret  inbred  rancour  against  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live :  these,  contrariwise,  give 
unto  our  Saviour  many  high  attributes,  and  love 
the  nation  of  Bensalem  extremely.  Surely  this 
man  of  whom  I  speak,  would  ever  acknowledge 
that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin ;  and  that  he  was 
more  than  a  man :  and  he  would  tell  how  God 
made  him  ruler  of  the  seraphims  which  gfuard  his 
throne ;  and  they  call  him  also  the  milken  way, 
and  the  Eliah  of  the  Messias ;  and  many  other 
high  names ;  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his 
divine  Mijesty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language 
of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country  of  Bensalem, 
this  man  would  make  no  end  of  commending  it : 
being  desirous  by  tradition  among  the  Jews  there, 
to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were 
of  the  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  son, 
whom  thsy  call  Nachoran ;  and  that  Moses,  by  a 


•ecfet  cabala,  ordaiosd  the  laws  of  Densalemi 
which  they  oow  use;  and  that  when  the  Meestaa 
should  come  and  sit  in  his  throne  at  Hierueaiem, 
the  King  of  Bensalem  should  sit  at  hi^  ket, 
whereas  other  kings  should  keep  a  great  distjr.ce. 
But  yet  setting  aside  these  Jewish  dreams,  the 
man  Mras  a  wise  man,  and  learned,  and  of  great 
policy,  and  excellently  seen  in  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  that  nation.  Amongst  other  discourses, 
one  day  I  told  him  I  was  much  affected  witli  the 
relation  I  had  from  some  of  the  company,  of  their 
custom  in  holding  the  feast  of  the  family ;  for  that, 
methought  I  had  never  heard  of  a  sc>lemnity 
wherein  nature  did  so  much  preside.  And  be* 
cause  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  the 
nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him,  what 
laws  and  customs  they  had  concerning  marriage; 
and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well;  and 
whether  they  were  tied  to  one  wife!  For  that 
where  population  is  so  much  affected,  and  such  as 
with  them  it  seemed  to  be,  there  is  commonly 
permission  of  plurality  of  wives.  To  this  he  said, 
«f  You  have  reason  for  to  commend  that  excellent 
institution  of  the  feast  of  the  family ;  and  indeed 
we  have  experience,  that  those  families  that  are 
partakere  of  the  blessing  of  that  feast,  do  floorish 
and  prosper  ever  afler  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  hear  me  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
know.  You  shall  understand  that  there  is  not 
under  the  heavens  so  chaste  a  nation  as  this  of 
Bensalem ;  nor  so  free  from  all  pollution  or  foul- 
ness. It  is  the  virgin  of  the  world.  1  remember 
I  have  read,  in  one  of  your  European  bonks,  of  a 
holy  hermit  among  you,  that  desired  to  see  the 
spirit  of  fornication ;  and  there  appeared  to  him 
a  little  foul  ugly  iEthiop :  but  if  he  had  desired  to 
see  the  spirit  of  chastity  of  Bensalem,  it  would 
have  appeared  to  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  fair 
beautiful  chembim.  For  there  is  nothing  amon^ 
mortal  men  more  fair  and  admirable,  than  the 
chaste  minds  of  this  people.  Know,  therefore,  thai 
with  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  bouses,, 
no  courtesans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay, 
they  wonder  with  detestation  at  you  in  Europe, 
which  permit  such  things.  They  say,  ye  ha^e 
put  marriage  out  of  ofiice :  for  marriage  is  ordained 
a  remedy  for  unlawful  concupiscence ;  and  natural 
concupiscence  seemeth  but  a  spur  to  marriage^ 
But  when  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy  more  agree- 
able to  their  corrupt  will,  marriage  is  almost  ex- 
pulsed.  And  therefore  there  are  with  you  seen 
infinite  men  that  marry  not,  but  choose  rather  a 
libertine  and  impure  singlo  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage;  and  many  that  do  marry,  marry 
late,  when  the  prime  and  strength  of  their  yeaorsis 
past.  And  when  they  do  mazry,  what  is  marriage 
to  them  but  a  very  bargain ;  wherein  is  sought  al- 
liance, or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  some  desire^ 
almost  indifferent,  of  issue;  and  not  the  faithful 
nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife,  that  was  first  id- 
stituted.    Neither  is  it  possible,  that  those  tbst 
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Imrv  can  awaj  so  batd  J  somnoli  of  their  strength 
sbottid  greatly  esteein  ehildren,  being  of  thesame 
maltar,  as  chaste  men  do.  80  likewise  dohag 
marriage^  is  the  case  moch  anModed,  as  it  oaght 
to  be  if  those  things  were  tolerated  only  for  neces- 
sity  1  No,  but  they  remain  still  as  a  Teiy  affiront 
to  maniage.  The  haunting  of  those  dissolute 
pbees,  or  resort  to  courtesans,  are  no  more  pu- 
nished in  manied  men  than  in  bachelors*  And 
the  depraTedcostom  of  change,  and  the  delight  in 
msretneious  embracements,  where  sin  is  turned 
into  art,  maketh  marriage  a  dull  thing,  and  a  kind 
of  imposition  or  tax.  They  hear  you  defend  these 
things,  as  done  to  avoid  greater  evils;  as  advou- 
triea,  dedouring  of  virgins,  unnatural  lust,  and  the 
like.  But  they  say  this  is  a  preposterous  wisdom ; 
aad  they  call  it  Lot*s  offer,  who  to  save  his  guests 
fipom  abnsiog,  oflGsred  his  daughters :  nay,  they  say 
farther,  that  there  is  little  gained  in  this ;  for  that 
the  same  vices  and  appetites  do  still  remain  and 
abound ;  unlawful  lust  being  like  a  furnace,  that 
if  you  stop  the  flames  altogether,  it  will  quench ; 
bat  if  yott  give  it  any  vent,  it  will  rage.  As  for 
masculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  so  £iithful  and  inviolate  friendships 
in  the  world  again  as  are  there;  and  to  speak 
generally,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  read  of  any 
ssch  cliastity  in  any  people  as  theirs.  And  their 
nssal  saying  is,  That  whosoever  is  unchaste  can- 
not roYerenee  himself:  and  they  say.  That  the 
leverenoe  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion,  the 
chiefest  bridle  of  all  vices."  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  the  good  Jew  paused  a  little ;  where- 
upon I,  far  mote  willing  to  hear  him  speak  on  than 
to  speak  myself;  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that  upon 
his  paose  of  speech  I  should  not  be  ^together 
silent,  said  only  this ;  ^  that  I  would  say  to  him, 
as  the  woman  of  Sarepta  said  to  Elias ;  that  he 
was  come  to  bring  to  memory  our  sins;  and  that 
I  confess  the  righteousness  of  Bensalem  wad 
greater  than  the  righteousness  of  Europe.'*  At 
which  speech  he  bowed  his  head,  and  went  on  in 
this  manner :  «'  They  have  also  many  wise  and 
excellent  laws  touching  marriage.  They  allow 
no  polygramy ;  they  have  ordained  that  none  do 
intermarry,  or  contract  until  a  month  be  passed 
from  their  first  interview.  Marriage  without 
consent  of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,  but  they 
mulct  it  in  the  inheritors  i  for  the  children  of  such 
marriat^  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
part  of  their  parents'  inheritance.  I  have  read  in 
a  book  of  one  of  your  men,  of  a  feigned  common- 
wealth, where  the  married  couple  are  permitted 
before  they  contract,  to  see  one  another  naked. 
This  they  dislike;  for  they  think  it  a  scorn  to 
give  a  refusal  sfWr  so  fiuniliar  knowledge :  but 
becanse  of  many  hidden  defects  in  men  and  wo- 
men's bodiesi,  they  have  a  more  civil  way :  for 
they  have  near  every  town  a  couple  of  pool%  which 
llMy  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where  it  b  permit- 
IsdtooDsof  thefrieadsof  themaiiftBd  another 
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of  the  friends  of  the  woman,  to  see  them  several^ 
bathe  naked." 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came 
one  that  seemed  to  be  a  messenger,  in  a  rich  huke, 
that  spake  with  the  Jew :  whereupon  he  turned 
to  me  and  said ;  «*  You  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am 
commanded  away  in  haste."  The  next  morning 
he  came  to  me  again  joyful,  as  it  seemed,  and 
said,  ^  There  is  word  come  to  the  governor  of  the 
city,  tliat  one  of  the  fathers  of  Solomon's  House 
will  be  here  this  day  seven-night :  we  have  seen 
none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in 
state :  but  the  cause  of  his  coming  is  secret.  I 
will  provide  you  and  your  fellows  of  a  good 
standing  to  see  his  entry."  I  thanked  him,  and 
told  him,  I  was  most  glad  of  the  news.  The  day 
being  come  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  stature  and  age,  comely  of  person,  and 
had  an  aspect  as  if  he  pitied  men.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide 
sleeves  and  a  cape.  His  under  garment  was  of 
excellent  white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with 
a  girdle  of  the  same ;  and  a  sindon  or  tippet  of 
the  same  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that 
were  curious,  and  set  with  stone  ;  and  shoes  of 
peach-coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare  to  the 
shoulders.  His  hat  was  like  a  helmet  or  Spanbh 
Moi^tera ;  and  his  locks  curled  below  it  decently; 
they  were  of  colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut 
round,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  his  hair,  some- 
what lighter  He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot 
without  wheels,  litter- wise,  with  two  horses  at 
either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet  embroid* 
cred ;  and  two  footmen  on  each  side  in  the  like 
attire.  The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt,  and 
adorned  with  crystal ;  save  that  the  fore-end  had 
pannels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold,  and 
the  hioder-end  the  like  of  emeralds  of  Peru  colour. 
There  was  also  a  sun  of  gold,  radiant  upon  the 
top,  in  the  midst ;  and  on  the  top  before  a  small 
cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  displayed.  The  cha- 
riot was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued  upon 
blue.  He  had  before  him  fif^y  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  satin  loose  coats  to  the  mid-leg, 
and  stockings  of  white  silk ;  and  shoes  of  blue 
velvet;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet;  with  fine  plumes 
of  divers  colours,  set  round  like  hatrbands.  Next 
before  the  chariot  went  two  men  bare  headed,  in 
linen  garments  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  shoes 
of  hlue  velvet,  who  carried  the  one  a  crosier,  the 
other  a  pastoral  staff,  like  a  sheep  hook ;  neither 
of  them  of  metal,  but  the  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the 
pastoral  staff  of  cedar.  Horsemen  he  had  none, 
neither  before  nor  behind  bis  chariot :  as  it  seem- 
eth,  to  avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble.  Behind  his 
chariot  went  all  tiie  officers  and  principals  of  the 
companies  of  the  city.  He  sat  alone,  upon  cush- 
ions of  a  kind  of  excellent  plush,  blue ;  and  under 
i  his  foot  curious  csrpets  of  silk  of  divers  colours, 
I  like  the  Persian,  but  far  finer.  He  held  up  hi» 
jbare  hand  as  he  went,  as  blessing  the  people,  Imi| 
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io  tileiioe.  The  street  wm  wooderfblly  well 
kept :  so  thst  there  was  nerer  anj  arm j  had  their 
men  stand  in  better  battle-erray,  than  the  people 
stood.  The  windows  likewise  were  not  crowded, 
but  OTory  one  stood  in  them  as  if  thej  had  been 
placed.  When  the  show  was  past,  the  Jew  said 
to  me,  •«  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  yon  as  I 
would,  in  regard  of  some  charge  the  city  hath  laid 
upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  person.** 
Three  days  after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and 
said ;  «•  Ye  are  happy  men ;  for  the  father  of  So- 
lomon^s  Hoase  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being 
here,  and  commanded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will 
admit  all  your  company  to  his  presence,  and  have 
private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  yo  shall 
«hoose ;  and  for  this  hath  appointed  the  next  day 
after  to-morrow.  And  because  he  meaneth  to 
l^ve  you  his  blessing,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the 
forenoon.**  We  came  at  our  day  and  hour,  and  I 
was  chosen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  access. 
We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged, 
and  carpeted  under  foot,  without  any  degrees 
to  tlie  state;  he  was  set  upon  a  low  throne 
richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  cloth  of  state  over 
his  head,  of  blue  satin  embroidered.  He  was 
alone,  save  that  be  had  two  pages  of  honour, 
4>n  either  hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.  His 
Bnder>garraent8  were  the  like  that  we  saw  him 
wear  in  the  chariot;  but  instead  of  his  gown,  he 
had  on  him  a  mantle  with  a  cape,  of  the  same  fine 
black,  fastened  about  bim.  When  we  came  in, 
as  we  were  taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our  first  en- 
trance ;  and  when  we  were  come  near  his  chair, 
he  stood  up,  holding  forth  his  hand  ungloved, 
and  in  posture  of  blessing ;  and  we  every  one  of 
us  stooped  down,  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  tip- 
pet. That  done,  the  rest  departed,  and  I  remained. 
TTien  he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and 
caused  me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  spake  to 
Bie  thus  in  the  Spanish  tongue : 

^God  bless  thee,  my  son;  I  will  give  thee 
^0  greatest  Jewel  I  have.  For  I  will  impart 
unto  thee,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  true  state  of  Solomon*8  House.  Son, 
to  make  you  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's 
House,  I  will  keep  this  order.  First,  I  will  set 
forth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foundation.  Se- 
•condly,  the  preparations  and  instruments  we  have 
for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the  several  employ- 
ments and  functions  whereto  our  fellows  are  as- 
signed. And,  fourthly,  the  ordinances  and  rites 
which  we  observe. 

M  The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge 
of  causes,,and  secret  motions  of  things ;  and  the 
enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to 
the  effecting  of  all  things  possible. 

M  The  preparations  and  instruments  are  these. 
We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of  Several  depths ; 


the  deepest  are  simk  six  hiaidmd  hfhum ;  wtd 
some  of  them  are  digged  aad  made  under  gieat 
hills  and  mountains:  so  that  if  yoo  reckon  to- 
gether the  depth  oC  the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  the 
cave,  they  are,  some  of  them,  above  three  miles 
deep.  For  we  find  that  the  depth  of  a  hill,  and 
the  depth  of  a  cave  from  the  flat  is  the  same  thing; 
both  remote  alike  from  the  sun  and  heaven*8 
beams,  and  from  the  open  air.  These  caves  we  call 
the  lower  region.  And  we  use  them  for  all  co- 
agulations, indurations,  refrigerations,  and  con- 
servations  of  bodies.  We  use  theui  likewise  for 
the  imitation  of  natural  mines:  and  the  pro- 
ducing also  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  compo- 
sitions and  materials  which  we  use  and  lay  there 
for  many  years.  We  use  them  also  sometimes, 
which  may  seem  strange,  for  curing  of  some 
diseases,  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  in  some 
hermits  that  choose  to  live  there,  well  accom- 
modated of  all  things  neeessary,  and  indeed  live 
very  long ;  by  whom  also  we  learn  many  things. 

M  We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we 
put  divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porce- 
lain. But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and 
some  of  them  more  fine.  We  have  also  great  va- 
riety of  composts,  and  soils,  for  the  making  of  the 
earth  fruitful. 

«« We  have  high  towers,  the  highest  about  half  a 
mile  in  height;  and  some  of  them  likewise  set 
upon  high  mountains;  so  that  the  vantage  of  the 
hill  with  the  tower,  is  in  the  highest  of  them  three 
miles  at  least.  And  these  places  we  call  the  upper 
region :  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  places 
and  the  low,  as  a  middle  region.  We  use  these 
towers  according  to  their  several  heights  and  situa- 
tions, for  insolation,  refrigeration,  conserTation« 
and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors ;  as  winds,  rain, 
snow,  hail,  and  some  of  the  fiery  meteors  also. 
And  upon  them,  in  some  places,  are  dwellings  of 
hermits,  whom  we  visit  sometimes,  and  instruct 
what  to  observe. 

*«  We  have  great  lakes  both  salt  and  fresh,  whereof 
we  have  use  for  the  fish  and  fowl.  We  use  them 
also  for  burials  of  some  natural  bodies ;  for  we 
find  a  difference  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air, 
below  the  earth ;  and  things  buried  in  water.  We 
have  also  pools,  of  which  some  do  strain  fresh 
water  out  of  salt;  and  others  by  art  do  turn  fresh 
water  into  salt.  Wo  have  also  some  rocks  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea :  and  some  bays  upon  the  shore 
for  some  works,  wherein  is  required  the  air  and  va- 
pour of  the  sea.  We  have  likewise  violent  streams 
and  cataracts,  which  serve  us  for  many  motions: 
and  likewise  engines  for  multiplying  and  enforc- 
ing of  winds,  to  set  also  on  going  divers  motions. 

«*  We  have  also  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and 
fountains,  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sources 
and  baths:  as  tincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  steel, 
brass,  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  And 
again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infusions  of  many 
things,  where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  quiefcsr 
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in  TeMnto  or  btstnt.  And 
amongst  them  we  hare  a  water,  which  we  call 
water  of  parsdise,  beingv  by  that  we  do  to  it, 
made  ^ery  aovern^  for  health  and  prolongatioii 
of  life. 

^We  hare  also  great  and  spacioas  houses, 
where  we  imitate  and  demonstrate  meteors;  as 
snow,  hail,  lain,  some  artificial  rains  of  bodies, 
and  not  of  water,  thunders,  lightnings :  also 
generations  of  bodies  in  air ;  as  frogs,  flies,  and 
diverse  others. 

••  We  hsTe  also  certain  chambere,  which  we  call 
chambers  of  health,  where  we  qualify  the  air  as 
we  think  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  diren 
Psoases,  and  preserration  of  health. 

M  We  hare  also  fair  and  large  baths,  of  ser^ral 
mixtures,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the  restoring 
of  man's  body  from  areiaction:  and  othere,  for 
the  confirming  of  it  in  strength  of  sinews,  rital 
parts,  and  the  very  Juice  and  Substance  <^^  the 
body. 

^  We  have  also  large  and  various  orchards  and 
gardens,  wherein  we  do  not  so  much  respect 
beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  and  soil,  proper  for 
4ivere  trees  and  herbs :  and  some  very  spacious, 
where  trees  and  berries  are  set,  whereof  we  make 
^vere  kinds  of  drinks,  besides  the  vineyards.  In 
these  we  practise  likewise  all  conclusions  of 
grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as 
fruit  trees,  which  produceth  many  effects.  And 
we  make  by  art,  in  the  same  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, trees  and  flowere  to  come  earlier  or  later 
than  their  seasons;  and  to  come  up  and  bear 
more  speedily  than  by  their  natural  course  they 
do.  We  make  them  also  by  art  greater  much 
than  their  nature;  a!nd  their  fruit  greater,  and 
sweeter,  and  of  differing  taste,  smell,  colour, 
and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many  of 
-diem  we  so  order,  as  they  become  <^  medicinal 
use. 

**  We  have  also  means  to  make  divera  plants  rise 
by  mixtures  of  earths  without  seeds ;  and  likewise 
to  make  divera  new  plants,  differing  from  the 
vulgar ;  and  to  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into 
another. 

«^  We  have  also  parks  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts 
•of  beasts  and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for 
view  or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections  and 
trials :  that  thereby  we  may  take  light  what  may 
be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.  Wherein  we 
find  many  strange  effects ;  as  continuing  life  in 
them,  though  divera  parts,  which  you  account 
Tital,  be  perished,  and  taken  forth ;  resuscitating 
of  some  that  seem  dead  in  appearance ;  and  the 
like.  We  try  also  all  poisons  and  other  medicines 
npon  them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  physic.  By 
art  likewise,  we  make  them  greater  or  taller  than 
their  kind  is;  and  contrariwise  dwarf  them,  and 
atay  their  growth :  we  make  them  more  fruitful 
and  bearing  than  their  kind  is ;  and  contrariwise 
^larren,  and  not  generative.    Also  we  make  them 


difibr  in  eokmr,  shape,  activity,  many  ways.  W% 
find  means  to  make  commixtures  and  oopo* 
lations  of  different  kinds,  which  have  produced 
many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the 
general  opinion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds 
of  serpents,  worms,  flies,  fishes,  of  putrefaction; 
whereof  some  are  advanced  in  effect  to  be  perfect 
creatures,  like  beasts,  or  birds ;  and  have  sexes 
and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  we  this  by  cliancci 
but  we  know  beforehand,  of  what  matter  and 
commixture,  what  kind  c^  those  creatures  will 
arise. 

«« We  have  also  particular  pods,  where  we  make 
trials  upon  fishes,  as  we  have  said  before  of  beasts 
and  birds. 

<«  We  have  also  places  for  breed  and  generation 
of  those  kinds  of  worms,  and  flies,  which  are  of 
special  use :  such  as  are  with  you  your  silk-worms 
and  bees. 

M I  will  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our 
brew-houses,  hake-houses,  and  kitchens,  where 
are  made  divera  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rarot 
and  of  special  effects.  Wines  we  have  of  grapes ; 
and  drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits,  of  grains,  and 
of  roots :  and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  sugar,  ma* 
na,  and  fruits  dried  and  decocted.  Also  of  the 
tearo  or  woundings  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of 
canes.  And  these  drinks  are  of  several  ages* 
some  to  the  age  or  lost  of  forty  yeare.  We  have 
drinks  also  brewed  with  several  herbs,  ^d  roots* 
and  spices ;  yea,  with  several  fleshes,  and  whits 
meats;  whereof  some  of  the  drinks  are  such  as 
they  are  in  effect  meat  and  drink  both :  so  that 
divers,  especially  in  age,  do  desire  to  live  with 
them,  with  little  or  no  meat,  or  bread.  And  above 
all,  we  strive  to  have  drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts* 
to  insinuate  into  the  body,  and  yet  without  all 
biting,  sharpness,  or  fretting;  insomuch  as  some 
of  them,  put  upon  the  back  of  your  hand,  wiU* 
with  a  little  stay,  pass  through  to  the  palm,  and 
yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have  also  waters 
which  we  ripen  in  that  fashion  as  they  become 
nourishing ;  so  that  they  are  indeed  excellent 
drink ;  and  many  will  use  no  other.  Breads  we 
have  of  several  grains,  roots,  and  kernels :  yea* 
and  some  of  flesh  and  fish,  dried ;  with  divera  kinds 
of  leavenings  and  seasonings :  so  that  some  do  ex- 
tremely move  appetites ;  some  do  nourish  so,  as  di- 
vera do  live  on  them,  without  any  other  meat ;  who 
live  very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have  some  of 
them  so  beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified,  yet 
without  all  corrupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  sto- 
mach will  turn  thtsm  into  good  chylus,  as  well  as  a 
strong  heat  would  meat  otherwise  prepared.  Wo 
have  some  meats  also,  and  breads  and  drinks, 
which  taken  by  men  enable  them  to  fast  long 
af^ :  and  some  other,  that  used  to  make  the  very 
flesh  of  mens*  bodies  sensibly  more  hard  and 
tough,  and  their  strength  far  greater  than  other- 
wise it  would  be. 

**  We  have  dispensatories,  or  shops  of  msdi 
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eiM0;  wheniD  yo«  mj  mmij  Ifakk,  if  we  haw 
raeli  Tmrioty  of  pbiits  aad  Wnag  etmtmim  mon 
than  you  have  im  Euiope,  (for  we  know  whet  700 
have,)  the  eunj^ee,  drags,  and  ingredienle  of  me- 
djeime,  must  Ukewiae  be  in  so  maoh  the  greater 
Tariety.  We  hare  them  likewise  ef  difers  agesv 
and  long  fermentations.  And  for  their  prepara* 
tienSy  we  hsTO  not  only  all  manner  ef  eiqaiaite 
distillations  and  separations,  and  eqiecially  by 
gentle  heats  and  percolations  through  divers 
stiaitteiSf  yea,  and  substances;  bnt  also  exact 
forms  of  composition,  whereby  they  incorporate 
aWsost  as  they  were  natural  simples. 

**  We  haye  also  dirers  mechanical  arts,  which 
you  have  not ;  and  stuffs  made  by  them ;  as  pa* 
psrs,  linen,  silks,  tissues :  dain^  works  of  feath- 
ers of  wonderful  lustre ;  exodlent  dyes,  and  many 
odMis;  and  shops  likewise  as  w«dl  for  such  as 
are  not  brought  into  vulgar  use  among  us,  as  for 
those  that  are.  For  you  must  know,  that  <^  the 
things  before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown 
into  use  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  yet,  if  they 
did  flow  from  our  invention,  we  have  of  them  also 
for  patterns  and  principals. 

•*  We  have  also  furnaces  of  great  diversities, 
and  that  keep  great  diversities  of  heats;  fierce 
and  quick ;  strong  and  constant ;  soft  and  mild ; 
blown,  quiet,  dry,  moist;  and  the  like.  But 
above  all,  we  have  heats  in  imitation  of  the  sun^s 
and  heavenly  bodies'  heats,  that  pass  divere  ine- 
qualities, and,  as  it  were,  orbs,  progresses  and  re- 
turns, whereby,  we  produce  admirable  effects. 
Desi  les,  we  have  4ieats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies 
and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods 
and  bodies ;  and  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moist; 
of  lime  unquenched ;  and  such  like.  Instruments 
also  which  generate  hea^  only  by  motion.  And 
farther,  places  for  strong  insolations ;  and  again, 
places  under  the  earth,  which  by  nature  or  art, 
yield  heat.  These  divere  heats  we  use,  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requir- 
etfa. 

M  We  have  also  perepeotive  houses,  where  we 
makedei^onstrations  oif  lights  and  radiations ;  and 
of  all  coloure ;  and  out  of  things  uncdoured  and 
tiansparent,  we  can  represent  unto  yon  all  several 
Goleure;  not  in  rainbows  as  it  is  in  gems  and 
prisms,  but  of  themselves  single.  We  represent 
also  all  multiplications  of  light,  which -we  carry 
to  great  distance ;  and  make  so  sharp,  as  to  dis- 
oem  small  points  and  lines ;  also  all  colorations 
of  light :  all  delusions  and  deceits  of  lite  sight, 
in  figurbs,  magnitudes,  motions,  coloure ;  all  de- 
monstrations of  shadows.  We  find  also  divere 
means  yet  unknown  to  you,  of  producing  of  lig^t 
originally  from  divere  bodies.  We  procure  means 
oC  teeing  objects  afar  off;  as  in  the  heaven  and 
nmote  places;  and  represent  thmgs  near  as  for 
off;  and  things  afar  off  as  near ;  making  feigned 
distances.  We  have  also  helps  f<^  the  sight,  fitf 
abswrs  speotaeks  and  glasses  in  use.    We  have 


also  glassss  ud  msana,  te  see  smsll 
bodies  perfiiotly  and  dtstinetly ;  astfaeshapeaaD4 
colours  of  snmH  flies  and  wonns,  grsins  asi 
flaws  in  gesas,  which  eannot  otherwise  beseea ; 
observations  in  urine  and  blood,  not  otherwiae 
to  be  seen.  We  m^te  artificial  rainbows,  haloe,. 
and  cireles  about  light.  We  represent  also  all 
manner  of  refleelions,  r^ractioiis,  and  mnhtpliea* 
tions  of  visual  beams  of  objects. 

mWs  have  also  precious  stones  of  sll  kinds, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  to  yon  unknown;, 
cry^sls  likewise;  snd  glsssesof  divere  kinds; 
and  amongst  them  sosne  of  metals  vitrificated,  and 
ether  materials,  besides  thoss  of  which  yon  make- 
glsss.  Also  a  number  of  foesils,  snd  imperfeei 
minerals,  which  yon  have  not.  Likewise  load* 
stones  of  prodigious  viitue;  and  other  rare  stones^ 
both  natural  and  artificiaL 

M  We  have  also  sound-honses,  where  we  prae- 
tise  and  demonstrate  all  sounds,  and  their  gene* 
ration.  We  have  harmonies  which  you  have  not 
of  qusrter-soands,  sad  lesser  slides  of  sounds. 
Divere  instruments  of  music  likewise  to  yea 
unknown,  soom  sweeter  than  any  you  have;  tc^- 
gellier  with  bells  snd  rings  that  are  dainty  and 
sweet  We  represent  small  sounds  as  great  and 
deep ;  likewise  great  sounds  extenuate  and  sharp ; 
we  make  divere  tremblings  and  warblings  of 
sounds,  which  in  their  original  are  entire.  We 
re|»esent  and  imitate  all  articulate  sounds  and 
lettere,  and  the  voice  and  notes  of  beaste  and 
birds.  We  have  certain  helps,  which  set  to  ths 
ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly.  We  have 
also  divere  strange  and  artificial  echoes,  reflect* 
ing  the  voice  many  times,  and  as  it  were  tossing  it : 
and  some  that  give  back  the  voice  louder  than  it, 
came;  some  shriller,  and  some  deeper;  yea^ 
some  rendering  the  voice  differing  in  liie  letteis 
or  articulate  sound  from  that  they  receive.  We 
have  also  means  te  convey  sounds  in  trunks  and 
pipes,  in  strange  lines  and  distanoes. 

*«  We  have  also  perfume-houses ;  wherewith  ws 
join  also  practices  of  taste.  We  multiply  smells, 
which  may  seem  strange.  We  imitete  smells^ 
making  all  smells  to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtures 
than  those  thai  give  thorn.  We  make  divere  imi- 
tetions  of  taste  likewise,  so  that  they  will  deceive 
any  man^s  taste.  And  in  this  house  we  contain 
also  a  comfiture-house;  where  we  make  all  swee^ 
meats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divere  pleasant  wine8» 
milks,  broths,  and  salads,  in  ihr  greater  varie^ 
than  you  have. 

«« We  have  also  engine-houses,  where  are  prs» 
pared  engines  and  instrumente  for  all  sorte  of  um^ 
tions.  There  we  imitete  and  practise  to  make 
swifter  motions  than  any  yon  have,  either  ont  of 
your  muskets,  or  any  engine  diat  yon  have;  and 
to  make  them,  and  multiply  them  more  easilyr- 
and  with  amall  fores,  by  wheels  and  other  means^ 
and  to  make  tfaem  stronger,  and  more  violent  1 
yews  are ;  exeseding  joor  greatest  < 
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W«  ii^f»>SBt  ako  ofdnttioe  and  in- 
1  of  war,  wad  aoginet  of  aU  kinds :  and 
likewiae  new  mixtoreaand  aorapoailimm  <^  gon- 
-powder,  vriMfirea  baraing  m  water,  and  anquendio 
.  aUa.  Alao  iieworka  of  all  ▼ariety  both  for  plea- 
ma  attd  uae.  Wo  imttale  alao  flight  of  birds ; 
we  have  some  degrees  of  Ajing  in  the  air ; 
ve  have  sliipa  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
and  brooking  of  seas;  also  swimming-girdles  and 
sopporters.  We  have  divers  eurious  clocks,  and 
other  like  motions  of  retarn,  and  some  perpetual 
motions.  We  imitate  also  motions  of  living  crea- 
lores  by  images  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
serpents ;  we  have  also  a  great  nomber  of  other 
^Farioiis  motions,  strange  for  eqaality,  fineness, 
and  subtilty. 

«« We  have  abo  a  mathematical  house,  wheie 
are  represented  all  instruments,  as  well  of  geome- 
try as  astronomy,  exquisitely  made. 

M  We  have  also  houses  of  deceits  of  the -senses ; 
where  we  represent  all  ;nanner  of  feats  of  jug- 
gling, false  apparitions, impostures,  and  illusions; 
and  their  fallacies.  And  surely  you  will  easily 
believe  that  we  that  have  so  many  things  truly 
natural,  which  induce  admiration,  could  in  a 
world  of  particulars  deceive  the  senses  if  we 
would  disguise  those  thingn,  and  labour  to  make 
them  seem  more  miraculous.  But  we  do  hate 
all  impostures  and  lies:  insomuch  as  we  have 
severally  forbidden  it  to  all  our  fellows,  under 
pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not 
ahow  any  natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or 
awelling;  but  only  pure  as  it  is,  and  without 
all  affectation  of  strangeness. 

«« These  are,  my  son,  the  riches  of  Solomon's 
House. 

««Por  the  several  employments  and  offices  of 
our  fellows;  we  have  twelve  that  sail  into  fo- 
reign countries,  under  the  names  of  other  na- 
tions, for  our  own  we  conceal,  who  bring  us  the 
books,  and  obstructs,  and  patterns  of  experi- 
ments of  all  other  parts.  These  we  call  mer- 
chants of  light. 

««We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments 
•which  are  in  all  books.  These  we  call  depre- 
dators. 

^  We  have  three  that  collect  the  experiments  of 
all  mechanical  arts;  and  also  of  liberal  sciences; 
and  also  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into 
arts.  These  we  call  mystery-men. 

«*We  have  three  that  try  new  experiments, 
anch  as  themselves  think  good.  These  we  call 
pioneers  or  miners. 

•«  We  have  three  that  dmw  the  experiments  of 
the  former  four  into  titles,  and  tablets,  to  give 
the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  observations 
and  axioms  out  of  them.  These  we  call  com- 
pilers. 

**  We  have  three  that  bend  themselves,  looking 
into  the  experiments  of  their  fellows^  and  cast 


about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  use  and 
praotico  for  man's  Hfe  and  knowledge,  as  well  for 
works  as  for  plain  demonstration  of  causes,  means, 
natural  divinations,  and  the  easy  and  clear  disco- 
very of  the  virtues  and  parts  of  bodies.  These 
we  call  dowry-men  or  benefactors. 

M  Then  after  divers  meetings  and  consults  of  oof 
whole  number,  to  consider  of  the  former  labours 
and  collections,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out 
of  them,  to  direct  new  experiments,  of  a  higher 
light,  more  penetrating  into  nature  than  the  for- 
mer.   These  we  call  lamps. 

•^  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  ex- 
periments so  directed,  and  report  them.  These 
we  call  inoculators. 

**  Lastly,  we  have  three  that  raise  the  fbrmer 
discoveries  by  experiments  into  greater  observa- 
tions, axioms,  and  aphorisms.  These  we  call 
interpreters  of  nature. 

«'We  have  also,  as  you  most  think,  novices  and 
apprentices,  that  the  succession  of  the  former  em- 
ployed men  do  not  fail :  besides  a  great  number  of 
servants,  and  attendants,  men  and  women.  And 
this  wo  do  also :  we  have  consultation,  which  of 
the  inventions  and  experiences  which  we  have  dis- 
covered shall  be  published,  and  which  not :  and 
take  all  an  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
those  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  a  secret :  though 
some  of  those  we  do  reveal  sometimes  lo  thestatOt 
and  some  not. 

«« For  our  ordinances  and  rites :  we  have  two 
very  long  and  fair  galleries:  in  one  of  these  we 
place  patterns  and  samples  of  all  manner  of  the 
more  rare  and  excellent  inventions :  in  the  other 
we  place  the  statues  of  all  principal  inventors* 
There  we  have  the  statue  of  your  Columbus,  that 
discovered  the  West  Indies:  also  the  inventor 
of  ships :  your  monk  that  was  the  inventor  qf 
ordnance,  and  of  gunpowder:  the  inventor  of 
music :  the  inventor  of  letters :  the  inventor  of 
printing :  the  inventor  of  observations  cf  astrono- 
my: the  inventor  of  works  in  metal:  the  in- 
ventor of  glass :  the  inventor  of  silk  of  the  worm : 
the  inventor  of  wine :  the  inventor  of  com  and 
bread :  the  inventor  of  sugars :  and  all  these  by 
more  certain  tradition  than  you  have.  Then  have 
we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  excellent  works; 
which  since  you  have  not  seen,  it  were  too  long  to 
make  descriptions  of  them ;  and  besides,  in  the 
right  understduding  of  these  descriptions  yon 
might  easily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of 
value,  we  erect  a  statue  to  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  a  liberal  and  honourable  reward.  These 
statues  are  some  of  brass;  some  of  marble  and 
touch-stone;  some  of  cedar,  and  other  special 
woods  gilt  and  adorned :  some  of  iron;  some  of 
silver;  some  of  gold. 

**  We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which 
we  say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his 
marvellous  works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  iinplor* 
ft9 
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lug  liM  aid  and  blat^iog  for  the  inttmiBfttioa  of  oor 
laboun;  and  the  tarning  of  them  into  good  and 
holynaee. 

*«  Lastljt  we  haTe  dieaita  or  Tiaita  of  dhrera 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom;  where  as  it 
eometh  to  pass*  we  do  pnbliah  new  profitable  in- 
Tentions  aa  we  think  good.  And  we  do  alao  de- 
elare  natural  diTinationa  of  diseases,  plagaes, 
swarma  of  hartAil  cieatnrest  scaicity,  tempests, 
earthquakes,  great  innndationa,  comets,  temperv 
tore  d*  the  year,  and  diTers  other  things;  and  we 
giTC  ooanael  thereapon  what  the  people  ahall  do 
for  the  prerention  and  remedy  of  them.** 

And  when  he  had  said  thb  he  atood  np ;  and  I, 
ms  I  had  been  taagfat,  kneeled  down;  and  he  laid 
hia  right  hand  open  my  head,  and  said;  ^Qod 
bless  thse,  my  soa,  and  God  bless  this  relation 


which  I  have  made.  I  give  thee  leaive  to  pnbliil 
it  for  the  good  of  other  natioBS ;  for  we  hem  are 
in  6od*a  bosom  a  land  ankaown.**  And  aoheleft 
me;  haTing aaaigned a Taloe of abont two thoa> 
aand  docats,  for  a  boonty  to  bm  and  my  follows. 
For  they  give  great  largesses  when  they  eoms 
upon  all  occasions. 

£nui  Ban  WAS  MT  naraoiBB.] 


IfOTB. 

Then  hmw  keea  TarkNM  edHloM  of  tiM  fftw  . 
to  ISn, It  WM  tnMlat^  Into  PrMwh, of  wMeh  tkert  li» 
copy  te  tiM  ■ritWi  MMtoai  wlMffo  thort  it  aloo  Um  Nnr 
AlteMit  ooottaved  k.D,  Hm,  ^  R.  H.  ■§«.  wheroto  k  Ml 
fbrtli  •  ptatlbrM  of  aoMiclikal  fovoranoHti  and  tlM  l» 
FMMk,  ▲.  D.  1781,  avoe  dM  rdteilMM  Mt  llMllMtka  ft  lit 
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$1- 
THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
The  fifsl  editiOB  of  this  work  was  published  in  Latin  in  the  year  1 G09.    It  is  entitled— 

FlUNCISCI 

Baoqiii 

EQVITIS  AVRATI, 

PaocTSAtoais  ss- 

OTNDif  Jaoobi  Rseis 

Majshji  BaiTAinnji 

DE  SAPIENTIA 

Ybtbbtm  ubbb. 

Ad  uiclttam  aoadbmiam 

CANTABBIOlBlfSCM. 


LoiTDiin 

Cxoudbbat  ROBBRTUS  BAR- 

KERUS  Sbsbhissimji  RseiJi 

MAItSTATiS  TtPOORAPHUS 

A1I1IOI609. 

In  February  27, 1610,  Lord  Bacon  wrote  ^  To  Ma.  Matthbw,  npon  sending  his  book « De  Sa-^ 
pientia  Veterum.* 

«« Mr.  Matthew, 

«« I  do  Tory  heartily  thank  yon  for  your  etter  of  the  34th  of  August  from  Salamanca;  and  in  reeom- 
pence  thereof  I  send  you  a  little  work  of  mine  that  hath  beg^n  to  pass  the  world.  They  tell  me  my 
Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become  current :  bad  you  been  here,  you  should  have  been  my  inqui- 
sitor before  it  came  forth  :  but,  I  think,  the  grreatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But  one  thing 
you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste  to  belioTe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to  such  an  ecstasy 
1^  to  rpject  truth  in  philosophy,  because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion ;  no  more  than  they  do  by 
Aristotle  or  ATerroes.  My  great  work  goeth  forward ;  and  after  my  manner,  I  alter  ever  when  I 
add.  So  that  nothing  is  finished  till  all  be  finished.  'Fhis  I  hsTo  written  in  the  midst  of  a  terra  and 
parliament ;  thinking  no  time  so  possessed,  but  that  I  should  telk  of  these  matters  with  so  good  and 
dear  a  friend.    And  so  with  my  wonted  wishes  I  lesTo  you  to  God*s  goodness.*' 

>•  Prom  Oray*f  Inn»  Feb.  ST,  1010." 

And  in  his  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  giving  some  account  of  his  writings,  he  says, «« My  Essays 
wi  I  not  only  be  enlarged  in  number,  but  still  more  in  substance.  Along  with  them  goes  the  little 
pie.^e  *  De  Sapientia  Veterum.'  " 

Bacon^s  sentiments  with  respect  to  these  fables  ma^  be  found  in  the  ^^Adrancement  of  Learning,**  and 
in  the  *»  De  Augmentis,**  under  the  head  of  Poetry. 

In  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,'*  he  says,  ••  There  remaineth  yet  another  use  of  poesy  paraboli- 
cal, opposite  to  that  which  we  last  mentioned :  for  that  tendeth  to  demonstrate  and  illustrate  that 
which  is  tausfht  or  delivered,  ani  this  other  to  retire  and  obscure  it:  that  is,  when  the  secrete  and 
mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philosophy^  are  inTolved  in  fables  or  parables.    Of  this  in  divine 
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IKWsy  we  tee  the  nae  is  antlioriied.  In  heatiien  poesy  we  see  the  expositiim  of  bibles  doth  hXi  ool 
sometimes  with  gieai  felicity ;  as  in  the  fable  that  the  giants  bdng  oTeithiown  in  tfaor  war  against 
the  gods,  the  ^arth  their  modier  in  rerenge  thereof  brought  forth  Fame : 

"Utain  Terrm  |wreM,  irk  irrkata  deonia, 
Bxtrenan,  at  perlitteat,  Gom  Baceladoqoe  Mroreai 

-expounded,  that  when  princes  and  monarchs  have  suppressed  actual  and  open  rebels,  then  the  malig- 
ni^  of  the  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,  doth  bring  forth  libels  and  slanders,  and  taxations 
of  the  state,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  rebellion,  but  more  feminine.  So  in  the  fable,  that  the 
rest  of  the  gods  haying  conspired  to  bind  Jupiter^  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to 
his  aid :  expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  absoluteness  by  mighty  sub- 
jects, as  long  as  by  wisdom  they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will  be  sure  to  come  in  on  their 
side.'  So  in  the  fable,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up  under  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man 
and  part  a  beast :  expounded  ingeniously,  but  corruptly  by  Machiavel,  that  it  belongeth  to  the  educa- 
tion and  discipline  of  princes  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the  part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and  the 
fox  in  guile,  as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  justice.  Nevertheless,  in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do 
rather  think  that  the  fable  was  first  and  the  exposition  then  devised,  than  that  the  moral  was  first,  and 
thereupon  the  fable  framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in  Chrysippus,  that  troubled  himself 
with  great  contention  to  fasten  the  assertions  of  the  Stoics  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient  poets;  but 
yet  that  all  the  fables  and  fictions  of  the  poets  were  but  pleasure  and  not  figure,  I  interpose  no  opi- 
nion. Surely  of  those  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himself,  (notwithstanding  he  was 
made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  the  latter  schools  of  the  Grecians,)  yet  I  should  without  any  difBeolty 
pronounce  that  his  fables  had  no  such  inwardness  in  his  own  meaning;  but  what  they  might  have 
upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is  not  easy  to  afiirm;  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  many  of 
them." 

In  the  treatise  «« De  Augmentis,"  the  same  sentiments  will  be  found  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
expressions.  He  says,  "There  is  another  use  of  parabolical  poesy,  opposite  to  the  former,  which 
tendeth  to  the  folding  up  of  those  things,  the  dignity  whereof  deserves  to  be  retired  and  distinguish- 
ed, as  with  a  drawn  curtain :  that  is,  when  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  religion,  policy,  and  philo- 
sophy are  veiled  and  invested  with  fables,  and  parables.  But  whether  there  be  any  mystical  sense 
couched  under  the  ancient  fables  of  the  poets,  may  admit  some  doubt :  and  indeed  for  our  part  ws 
incline  to  this  opinion,  as  to  think,  that  there  was  an  infused  mystery  in  many  of  the  ancient  fables 
of  the  poets.  Neither  doth  it  move  us  that  these  matters  are  left  commonly  \o  school-boys,  and 
grammarians,  and  are  so  embased,  that  we  should  therefore  make  a  slight  judgment  upon  them; 
but  contrariwise  because  it  is  clear,  that  the  writings  which  recite  those  fables,  of  all  the  writ- 
ings of  men,  next  to  sacred  writ,  are  the  most  ancient ;  and  that  the  fables  themselves  are  far 
more  ancient  than  th^  Tbeing  they  are  alleged  by  those  writers,  not  as  excogitated  by  them,  but  as  cre- 
dited and  recepted  before)  seem  to  be,  like  a  thin  rarified  air,  which  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient 
natfons,  fell  into  the  fiutes  of  the  Grecians." 

This  tract  seems  in  former  times,  to  have  been  much  valued,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  which 
Bacon  assigns  for  the  currency  of  the  Essays ;  "  because  they  are  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  which, 
^ough  the  silver  is  good,  yet  the  pieces  are  small."  Of  this  tract.  Archbishop  Tenison,  in  his  Bacon- 
ians, says, "  In  the  seventh  place,  I  may  reckon  his  book  De  Sapientia  Veterum,  written  by  him  in  Lstiii, 
and  set  forth  a  second  time,  with  enlargement;*  and  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges:  a 
book  in  which  the  sages  of  former  times  are  rendered  more  wise  than  it  may  be  they  Were,  by  so 
dexterous  an  interpreter  of  their  fables.  It  is  this  book  which  Mr.  Sandys  means,  in  those  words  which 
he  hath  put  before  his  notes,  on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid.  ^  Of  modern  writers,  I  have  received  the 
greatest  light  from  Geraldus,  Pontanus,  Ficinus,  Vivos,  Comes,  Scaliger,  Sabinus,  Pierius,  and  the 
crown  of  the  latter,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Albans.* 

**  It  is  true,  the  design  of  this  book  was  instruction  in  natural  and  civil  matters,  either  couched  by 
the  ancients  under  those  fictions,  or  rather  made  to  seem  to  be  so  by  his  lordship's  wit,  in  the  opening 
and  applying  of  them.  But  because  the  first  ground  of  it  is  poetical  story,  therefore  let  it  have  this 
pfau)e,  tin  a  fitter  be  found  for  it." 

The  author  of  Bacon's  Life,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  says, "  that  he  might  relieve  himself  a 
little  from  the  severity  of  these  studies,  and  as  it  were  amuse  himself  with  erecting  a  magnificent  pa- 
vilion^ while  his  great  palace  of  philosophy  was  building,  he  composed  and  sent  abroad  in  1010, 
bis  celebrated  treatise  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  he  showed  that  none  had  studied 
them  more  closely,  was  better  acquainted  with  their  beauties,  or  had  pierced  deeper  into  their  meaning. 
There  have  been  very  few  books  published,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  nation,  which  either  deserved 
•or  met  with  more  general  applause  than  this,  and  scarce  any  that  are  liko  to  retain  it  longer,  for  in  this 
>  Id  the  year  |617,  la  Utlo.    It  was  publiabed  in  Itallaa  ia  1618— in  French  In  MIS. 
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perforflnaQce,  Sir  Francis  Dacon  gare  a  sin^lar  proof  of  his  capacity  to  please  all  partiea  in  literatme^ 
«•  in  his  political  conduct  he  stood  fair  with  all  the  parties  in  the  nation.  The  admirers  of  antiqalqf 
were  charmed  with  this  discoorsct  which  seems  expressly  calculated  to  justify  their  admiration ;  wad^ 
on  the  other  hand,  their  opposites  were  no  less  pleased  with  a  piece,  from  which  they  thought  the/ 
eoold  demonstrate,  that  the  sagacity  of  a  modem  gienius,  had  Ibund  out  much  better  meanings  for  th» 
,  ancients  than  eTcr  were  meant  by  them.** 

And  Mallet,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  says,  *«In  1610  he  published  another  treatise  entitled 
Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  This  work  bears  the  same  stamp  of  an  original  and  in- 
▼enliTe  genius  with  his  other  performances.  Resolving  not  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
had*gone  before  him,  men,  according  to  his  own  expression,  not  learned  beyond  certain  commoii- 
plaees,  he  strikes  out  a  new  tract  for  himself,  and  enters  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  this  wild 
mnd  shadowy  region,  so  as  to  appear  new  on  a  known  and  beaten  subject.  Upon  the  whole,  if 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  readily  to  baliere  that  there  is  all  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  meaiw 
ing  veiled  under  t  lose  fables  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  discovered  in  them,  we  must  own  that  it 
nquired  no  common  penetration  to  be  mistaken  with  ao  great  an  appearance  of  probability  on  his 
side.  Though  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  so  knowing  as  he  attempts  to 
show  they  were,  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  own  knowledge  are,  in  that  very  attempt  unques- 
tionable.** 

In  the  year  1019,  this  tract  was  translated  by  Sir  Arthur  Georges.  Prefixed  to  the  work  are  two* 
letters;  the  one  to  the  F)arl  of  Salisbury,  the  other  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  Georges 
omits,  and  dedicates  his  translation  to  the  High  and  Illustricus  Princess  the  Lady  Eliaaheth  of 
Great  Britain,  Duchess  of  Baviare,  Countess  Palatine  of  Rheine,  and  Chief  Electress  of  the  Em- 
pire. As  this  translation  was  published  diiring  the  life  cf  Lord  Bacon,  by  a  great  admirer  of  his 
vrorks,  and  as  it  is  noticed  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  I  have  inserted  it  in  this  volume.  I  am  not  oeiw 
tain  that  1  have  done  right,  as  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  translation  of  all  the  works,  to  publish  a 
new  translation  of  these  fables;  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  a  member  cf  the  University  of  Oxford* 
who  has  lately  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  who  will  I  trust 
forgive  Uiis  expression  of  my  affectionate  respect  for  his  virtuous  exertions.  It  would  be  grateful  to 
me  to  say  more. 

$«. 
CIVIL  HISTORY. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Bacon  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  History  of  England 
from  ihe  union  of  the  Roses  to  the  union  of  the  Kingdoms.  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  pub* 
lished  in  1«05,  he  says,  **  But  for  modern  histories,  whereof  there  are  some  few  very  worthy,  but  tho 
greatest  part  beneath  mediocrity,  leaving  the  care  of  foreign  stories  to  foreign  states,  because  1  will 
not  be  »curiosus  in  aliena  republica,'  I  cannot  fail  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  the  unwortliiness  of 
the  history  of  England  in  the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of 
Scotland,  in  the  latest  and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen;  supposing  that  it  would  be  honour  for 
your  majesty,  and  a  work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Brittany,  as  it  is  now  joined  in- 
monarchy  for  the  agea  to  come :  so  were  joined  in  one  history  for  the  times  passed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sacred  history,  which  draweth  down  the  story  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the  two  tribes,  as  twins 
together.  And  if  it  shall  seem  that  the  greatness  of  this  work  may  make  it  less  exactly  performed^ 
there  is  an  excellent  period  of  much  smaller  compass  of  time,  as  to  the  story  of  England,  that  is  to 
oay,  from  the  uniting  of  the  roses,  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdoms ;  a  portion  of  time  wherein,  to  my 
underatanding,  there  hath  been  the  rarest  varieties  that  in  like  number  of  successions  of  any  heredi* 
tary  monarcliy  hath  been  known:  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed  adoption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and 
title ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an  establishment  by  marriage :  and  therefore  times  answerable,  like  waters 
after  a  tempest,  full  of  workinjr  and  swelling,  though  without  extremity  cf  storm :  but  well  passed 
through  by  the  wisdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  most  sufficient  kings  of  all  the  number,  'llien 
followeth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whose  actions,  howsoever  conducted,  had  much  intermixture  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably ;  in  whose  time  also  began  that  great  altera- 
tion in  the  stata  ecclesiastical,  an  action  which  seldom  coroeth  upon  the  stage.  Then  the  reign  of  a 
minor:  then  an  offer  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  '  febris  ephemera:'  then  the  reign  of  a 
qtieon  matched  with  a  foreigner  :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her  go- 
vernment 80  masculine  that  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it 
any  ways  received  from  thence.  And  now  last,  this  most  happy  and  glorious  event  that  this  island 
of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  worid,  should  be  thus  united  in  itself:  and  that  oracle  of  rest,  giveo 
to  vEneas.  »  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem,'  should  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  tho  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland,  being  now  reunited  in  the  ancient  mother  tiame  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period' 
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of^UMtvlNli^M^pefifiiiMtioM;  40  thatasit^oiiMtb  loptas  ia  iMMm  ko4MB,  Ikift  llMf  Imhd^. 
eMUw  trepidalUiM  atid  waTeiu^  bafore  tbey  fix  and  aettk;  so  ifeomolk  tbatl^  the  provideaMJoT 
Q od«  this  BMrnurchy*  befine  it  wm  to  aeule  ia  your  ni»jasty  and  your  geiMntioDS,  (in  whidi,  1  buf^^ 
ilM  vow  estttbliahed  fofever,)  had  these  pielusive  chanfes  and  ▼arietisB.** 

iMid  the  aarae  passage  is  repeated  in  the  treatiae  »  De  Aofmeotis,**  svblch  was  pablisbed  ia  te 
year  1623,  with  the  omission  of  the  praise  of  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth. 

BISTORT  or  HSHKT    Til. 

The  history  ef  Henry  VII.  was  wiitlsn  in  English,  ud  was  tbelbat  beelL  wineh  be ceaipcssi 
after  his  retirement  from  aetiTe  lifo.^  in  a  lettsr  to  the  king,  4atsd  fiOlh  of  Manb,  ii^ 
bes^s, 

•«  To  the  King^s  moat  ezeellent  aaajes^. 
^  May  It  please  your  BBsjes^, 

««I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  hnmbleness  iafiiliitely  bonnden  to  year  najesty'a  fraoe  and 
gnodnssi,  for  that^  at  the  interoession  of  my  noble  and  oonstant  friend,  my  lord  marqaia,  yonr  ma«~ 
jea^  hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the  ciYilians  say  Is » res  inastimabilis,*  my  liberty,  fin 
that  now,  whencTor  God  ^leth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  prisoner.  Nayi^  farther,  your  majealy  balk 
¥»nehsafed  to  cast  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassien  npon  roe.  In  referring  the 
consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good  lord  the  treasurer ;  which  as  it  b  a  singular  booaty  in 
yeor  majesty,  so  I  hare  yet  so  much  left  of  a  late  commissioner  of  yonr  treasa9e,as  I  would  be  aony 
to  ane  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immodest  These  your  majesty^s  great  benefits,  in  castii^ 
yionr  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Seripture  saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  anyways  be  sufficient 
to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor  of  famous  ra«nory,  (and  now,  1  hope,  of  more  femoua  memeiy 
tbaa  before,)  King  Henry  VII.,  to  give  yonr  majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work,  most  humbly  kis^ 
lag  your  ma^iesty's  bands,  I  do  present.  And  beeauae,  in  the  beginning  of  my  troable,  when  in  tba 
midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a  kenning  of  the  harbour,  iHiich  I  hope  now  by  yonr  majesty^s  fsTonr  I 
am  entering  into,  I  made  a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works, « A  History  of  England,*  and  *  A 
digest  of  your  laws  ;*  as  I  hare,  by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto,  performed  the  one,  so  I  hsTO  besewilh 
sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an  epistle,  a  new  ofler  of  the  other.  But  my  desire  is  farther,  if  it 
stand  with  your  majesty's  good  pleaaure,  since  now  my  study  Is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my 
factor,  for  the  use  of  my  talent ;  that  your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things,  would  be 
pleased  to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  sliall  take  for  an  oracle.  And  beeauae  my  •  Id- 
stauration,*  which  1  esteem  my  gpreat  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  silence,  was  dedicated  lo  your 
majesty;  and  this  *  History  of  King  Henry  VII.*  to  your  lively  and  excellent  image  the  prince;  if 
now  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom 
I  have  so  much  reason  to  honour,  1  should  with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  majesty*s  direction  than 
my  own  choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  troubling  you  thus  long.  God  erermore  preserve 
and  prosper  you.    Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

mFr.  St.  Albait. 
«*Oorhimbary,  90  Hmr.  ISSl." 

<'To  the  Right  Honourable  hb  very  good  lord,  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  High-Adminl 
of  England. 

"  My  very  good  lord, 

••These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately  received  from  your  good  lordship,  in  procuring 
my  liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  considerdtion  of  my  release,  are  such,  as  I  now  find  that  in  build- 
inor  upon  your  lordship*8  noble  nature  and  friendships  I  have  built  upon  the  rock,  where  neither 
windfl  nor  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks 
as  ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  so  much  comforted  in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted 
in  showing  your  love  and  aflfectlon  to  him ;  of  which  also  I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir 
EJwird  Sackville,  Mr.  Mnthews,  and  otherways. 

••  I  have  written,  as  my  duly  was,  to  his  majesty,  thanks  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  here  put 
into  your  noble  hands. 

♦»1  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer  to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into  belter 

■  ^His  hiftnricnl  works  are  thft««  :>-thn  flrflt  IM  fhn  history  nf  Henry  the  Seventh,  wrKten  eleiantl.r,  l»j  ble  Inrdnhtp  fnlbe 
BnslUh  tonrue,  and  addressed  to  liii  Hirhnetn  the  Prinre  of  Walet :  and  turned  aflerwarde  into  lint  in.  A  hislory  whch 
required  such  a  reporter :  those  times  beiu;  times  both  of  f real  reviilutioD,  and  setUenient,  throufb  the  divieion  and 
union  of  the  roses. 

**This  was  the  first  hook  whirh  he  composed  after  his  retirement  Arom  an  active  lifb.  Upon  which  nrcasinn  he  wmie  thns 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bi*inf  (ns  I  am)  no  more  able  to  do  my  country  service,  It  renminelh  tnitu  ma,  lo  do  ft- 
hMour;  which  I  hive  eodeavonred  to  do  In  my  work  uf  the  relf  a  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.**— Ifoconiaaa. 
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Cider  and  fnam  Ihe  Hwn  of  Rngfaod :  Im  deelaretion  whereof  I  limTe  left  with  Sir  BHwari  SaRkTifle, 
because  it  were  no  good  mannere  to  elog  his  majaslj,  at  this  time  of  triomph  and  recreation,  with  a 
business  of  this  nature;  so  as  your  lordship  any  he  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir  Edward  Sackville 
when  you  think  the  time  seasonable. 

«« I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordriiip  with  a  book  of  my  *  History  of  King  Hehry  the 
8eyenth.*  And  now  that,  in  summer  was  twehre  months,  I  dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty ;  and 
this  last  summer,  this  book  to  the  prince ;  your  lordship^  turn  is  next,  and  this  summer  that  comnth 
(If  I  live  to  it)  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  majesty  4o  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall  use 
my  own  choice;  for  this  is  the  best  retriboim  1  esn  make  le  yov  lordship.    God  prosper  you.    I  rest 

^  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  senrant, 

^FiuSt.  Alsan. 

•GorlMunbsry,  Urii  SOth  of  Marcli,  IflU.'* 

On  September  5,  1631,  Bacon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  says,  ««I  am  much 
fiJIen  in  lo?e  with  a  private  life;  but  yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay  my  abilities 
for  use." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  16SI,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  king. 

**  It  may  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,— 4  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  your  grv 
eious  remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I  thank  Ood  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

Ml  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send  me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money  upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business,  I 
lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things,  which  may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  yot& 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left. 

I  have  therefore  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  was  in  a  sort  your  for- 
mnner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  blood,  is  doubled  upon  your  majesty. 

«« I  durst  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  your  majesty  to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended.  But  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
will  hope  for  it. 

••  God  knoweth,  whether  ever  I  shall  see  you  again:  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp, rest- 
ing *  the  same,  your  true  beadsman,  Fa.  St.  Alban. 
«  October  Sih,  mi." 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  considerable  expectation  was  excited  respecting  the  history. 
Rawley,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  says,  ^  His  fame  is  greater,  and  sounds  louder,  in  foreign  parts  abroad 
than  at  home,  in  his  own  nation.  Thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence ;  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  bis  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.  Concerning  which,  1  will  give  you  a  tast# 
only,  out  of  a  letter  written  from  Italy,  (the  storehouse  of  refined  wits,)  to  tbe  late  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire; then  the  Lord  Cavendish.  1  will  expect  the  new  Essays  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  at 
also  his  history,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire :  and  whatsoever  else  he  shall  compose.  But  in  particu- 
lar, of  his  history,  I  promise  myself,  a  thing  perrect,and  singular;  especially  in  Henry  the  Seventbt 
where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  understanding.*' 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  there  seems  to  have  been  a  demur  with  respect  to  iu  publicatioii, 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,*  he  says,  *«  May  it  please  your  lordship,  I  have  been  attending 
upon  my  lord  marquis*  minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant.** 

The  letter  then  continues,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  says,  *•  Your  books  are  ready,  and  paesing  well  ' 
bound  op.    If  your  lordship's  lettere  to  the  king,  prince,  and  my  lord  man]uis  were  ready,  I  think 
it  were  good  to  lose  no  time  in  thnir  delivery ;  for  the  printer*s  fingers  itch  to  be  selling.** 

It  seems  by  tlie  following  letter,  that  there  was  another  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Meautys  complain 
ing  of  this  demur. 

•>  Good  Mr.  Meautys,  for  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  K  is  not  material  at  the  firsL  But  I  nay 
n-n  stir  till  I  have  it;  and  therefore  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

**  For  my  Lord  of  London's  stay,  there  may  be  an  error  in  my  book ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  K  three  months  by  him,  and  allowed  it ;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be  mended 
it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  hereafter. 

*«  1  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which  yon  have;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,*  maketh  it  more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my  thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  be- 
fore I  knew  of  any  stay :  and  being  but  in  those  three  hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I 
leave  merely  at  your  discretion,  resting  your  most  affectionate  a&d  assured  friend, 

»•  Fr.  St.  Albak. 
«lfan:bSI,ie2l." 

•Nolo.   Tkto|iMnf«liM«l>B«'m«rn«wll.  •JNitb,  SIOL  •  Dr.  Oeorfc Mmrataia. 
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He  sent  co||>ie8  of  the  history,  to  the  Qaeen  of  Bohemia,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, his  successor. 

««To  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
**  It  may  please  your  majesty,     . 

•*I  find  in  books,  and  books  I  dare  allege  to  your  majesty  in  regard  of  your  singular  abili^  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex,  that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  man  to  Jiave 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  ray  fortune  nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour.  And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  considering 
there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp  of  the  king^s,  your  father's,  grace,  though  1  go  not  for 
so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my  desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering,  and  not 
to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old  proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private  life. 
Having  therefore  written  the  reisrn  of  your  majesty's  famous  ancestor,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
it  having  passed  the  file  of  his  Majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also  accepted  of  the  prince, 
your  brother,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to  your  excellent  majesty,  to 
whom,  for  that  I  know  and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much  bound,  as  you  are  ever 
present  with  me,  both,  in  affection  and  admiration,  as  not' to  make  unto  you.  in  all  humbleness,  a 
present  thereof,  as  now  being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service.  If  King  Henry  the  Se? 
Tenth  were  alive  again,  I  hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for  not  flattering  him,  as  well 
pleased  in  seeing  himself  so  truly  describedin  colours  that  will  last  and  be  believed.  I  roost  hum- 
bly pray  your  majesty  graciously  to  accept  of  my  good-will  -^  and  so,  with  all  reverence  kiss  your 
hands,  praying  to  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  providence,  to  conduct  your  afiaiis  to 
happy  issue ;  and  resting 

«•  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted  servant.  Fa.  St.  Albah. 

«AprU90,1683.*» 

•*To  the  liOTd  Viscount  Su  Alban. 
«*  My  very  good  lord, 
"I  have  received,  by  this  hearer,  the  privy  seal  for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside 
until  I  shall  hear  further  from  my  lord  steward,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

«*  I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship  desireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton  of  from  the  violence 
of  those  creditors :  only  himself  is,  as  yet,  wanting  in  some  par4icular  directions. 

**I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book;  and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  aflection* 
which  1  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportunities,  to  deserve :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  do  rest 

"  Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

«^  poor  friend  and  servant, 
•«  WMtnilmter  CoHege,  thii  Tib  of  Febmry,  108S.  **  ^^'  LuiCOUf,  C.  S. 

**ToUte  Bight  UpBouimble  hit  Irery  food  lord,  the  LordTiscoant  St.  Alban.'* 

In  A  letter,  written  in  the  year  1622,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  prefixed,  in  the  nature  of 
a  dedication,  to  his  dialogue  touching  a  holy  war,  he  says,  "  having  in  the  work  of  my  » Instaura- 
tion'  had  in  contemplation  the  general  good  of  men  in  their  very  being,  and  the  dowries  of  nature; 
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and  in  my  work  of  laws,  the  general  good  of  men  likewise  in  society,  and  the  dowries  of  gorem- 
ment;  I  thought  in  duty  I  owdJ  somawhat  unto  my  own  country,  which  1  ever  loved;  insomuch  as 
althougli  my  place  hath  been  far  above  my  deiert,  yet  my  thouglits  and  cares  concerning  the  good 
thereof  were  beyond,  and  over,  and  above  my  place :  so  now  being,  as  I  am,  no  more  able  to  do  my 
country  service,  it  remained  unto  me  to  do  it  honour:  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  my  woric 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh.** 

Soon  al\er  the  publication,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  that  the  history  should  be  translated  into 
Latin.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tobie  Matthew,  he  s  lys,  •*  It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as  that  of  Advancement  cf  Learning,  that  of  Henry 
the  Sevent'i,  that  of  the  Essays,  being  retractate,  and  made  more  perfect,  well  translated  intj  Latia 
by  the  help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not.  For  these  modern  languages  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books :  and  since  I  have  lost  much  time  with  tliis  age,  I 
would  be  glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it  with  posterity.'* 

In  the  year  1627,  this  history  was  published  |n  French.*  In  1629,  there  was  a  new  edition  in 
English.  In  1638,  an  edition  in  Latin  was  published  by  Dr.  Rawley;  and  the  press  has  sine* 
mboanded  with  editions.* 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

In  the  composition.  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  laboared  with  some  anxiety. 

Aubrey,  in  his  anecdotes,  says, «' about  his  time,  and  within  his  view,  were  borne  all  the  wits  that 
could  honour  a  nation  or  help  study.  He  came  often  to  Sr.  John  Danvers  at  Chelsey.  Sir  John 
told  me  that  when  his  lordship  had  wrote  the  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  he  sent  the  manuscript 
copy  to  him  to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  before  'twas  printed.  Qd  Sir  John,  your  lordship  knows 
that  I  am  no  scholar.  'Tis  no  matter,  said  my  lord,  I  know  what  a  scholar  can  say :  I  would  know 
what  you  can  say.  Sir  John  read  it,  and  gave  h's  opinion  what  he  misliked,  (which  I  am  sorry  I 
have  forgot,)  which  my  lord  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  mended  it  *  Why,*  said  he,  ^  a  scholar 
would  never  have  told  me  this.*  *' 

And  it  appears  by  a  lettsr  from  his  faithful  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  that  the  king  did  correct 
the  manuscript  The  letter  is  dated  January  7,  163},  and  directed  '«To  the  Lord  Viscount  Su 
Alban.**    It  contains  the  following  passage. 

«<  Mr.  Murray  ie\U  me,  the  king  hath  given  your  book  to  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him:  and  then  my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  tlie  press,  when  your  lordsliip  pleases,  with  such  amendments,  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and^  those  rather  words,  as  epidemic,  and  mild  instead 
of  debonnaire,  &c.  Only  that  of  persons  attainted,  enabled  to  serve  in  parliament  by  a  bare  reversal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have  left  out  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it* 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him  a  week  of  much  business;  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it:  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that  care  should  be  taken,  hy  all  means,  for  good  ink 
and  paper  to  print  it  in ;  for  that  the  book  de.serveth  it.    I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands*'* 

But  notwithstanding  this  labour  and  anxiety,  the  work  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  Archbishop 
Tenison's  observation  upon  Dr.  Playfjr*s  attempt  to  translate  the  *^  Advancement  of  Learning.** 

«*  Men  generally  come  short  of  themselves  when  they  strive  to  outdo  themselves.  They  pat  a 
force  upon  their  natural  genius,  and,  by  straining  of  it,  crack  and  disable  it.** 

If,  however,  in  tie  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  vigour  or  beanty  with 
which  the  Advancement  of  Learning  abounds:  if  there  is  not  such  nervous  language  as  ««the  honest 
and  just  bounds  of  observation  by  one  person  upon  another,  extend  no  farther  but  to  understand  him 
sufficiently  whereby  not  to  give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give  him  faitliful  counsel,  or 
whereby  to  stmd  upon  reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a  man's  self:  but  to  be  spocala- 
tive  into  another  man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  proceedeth 
from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous.** 

If  there  is  not  such  beauty  as  *^men  have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  8oroe> 
times  upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  with 
Tariety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory 
of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most  times  for  lucre  and  profession ;  and  seldom  sincerely  to  give  a 
true  account  of  their  gif\  of  reason,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless  spirit;  or  a  tarrasse  for  a  wandering  and 
Tariable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect;  or  a  tower  of  state,  for  a  proud  mind  ts 

*  8to.  Ptris,.Par  Bolnuin,  of  wtilcb  there  !■  a  copy  In  the  British  Mofleam. 

•  In  ]«ll,Bnd  in  1617,  and  In  1MB;  and  In  the  Brttinh  Mutenm  thsre  !«•  MM.  (SloMi'a  eollectkNi,  M,)  MtHled  NMm^ 
lAken  oat  oT  hit  niMorjr  of  the  roiffn  of  Henrf  Seventh ;  and  another  M9.  ilartolam  vol.  lU  of  Oatalosm  M  Mtt  •<  IMgP 
•r  Hewrj  SoveaUi*!  reign,  ael  down  ta  MS.  Jbf  the  Loid  Chancellor  Ba^oa. 
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mIm  Uttlf  apoo;  or  a  fort  or  commuKliiig  ground,  for  strife  aad  oontentioD ;  or  a  ibop,  for  profit  or 
'   «ftle;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse*  for  the  glorj  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man*8  estate.** 

If  the  intricacies  of  a  court  are  neither  discoTored  nor  illustrated  with  the  same  happiness  as  the 
kuricacies  of  phtlosoph  j,  **  because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are  not  like  sereral 
lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  hut  in  a  point;  but  are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  meet 
in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,  before  it  ooroe  to 
discontinue  and  break  itself  into  arms  and  boughs;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the 
former  distribution,  to  erect  and  constitute  one  uniTersal  science,  bj  the  name  of  *Pbilo8rphia 
Prima,*  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,  as  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we  come  where 
tiie  ways  part  and  diride  ihemselves.** 

^^^'Fhat  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  such  profitable  obsenrattons  and  axioms  as  fall  not  within  the 
compass  of  any  of  the  special  parts  of  philosophy  or  sciences,  but  are  more  common  and  of  a  higher 
stage.*  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  musician,  to  fall  from  a  discord  or  hareh  accord  upon  a  concord  or 
sweet  accord,  alike  true  in  affection!  Is  not  the  trope  of  music,  to  avoid  or  slide  from  Uie  close  or 
cadence,  common  with  the  trope  of  rhetoric  of  deceiving  expectation  ?  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
quavering  upon  a  stop  in  music  Uie  same  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water.** 

If  in  a  work  written  when  the  autlior  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  if,  afler  the  vexa- 
tions and  laboure  of  a  professional  and  political  life,  the  varieties  and  sprightliness  of  youthful 
imagination,  are  not  to  be  found,  yet  the  peculiar  properties  of  his  mind  may  easily  be  traced,  and 
the  Btatp.liness  of  the  edifice  be  discovered  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ruins.  His  vigilance  in 
recording  every  fact  tending  to  alleviate  misery  or  to  promote  happiness,  is  noticed  by  Bishop  Sprat 
tn  hid  history  of  the  Royal  Society,  where  he  says,  «»1  shall  instance  in  the  sweating-sickness. 
The  medicine  for  it  was  almost  infallible:  but,  before  that  could  be  generally  published,  it  had  al- 
most dispeopled  whole  towns.  If  the  same  disease  should  have  returned^  it  might  have  been  again 
as  destructive,  had  not  the  Lord  Bacon  taken  care,  to  set  down  the  parti  ular  course  of  physic  for 
it,  in  his  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  so  put  it  beyond  th^  possibility  of  any  private  man*s 
invading  iu** 

And  his  account  of  the  same  calamity  contains  an  allusion  to  his  favourite  doctrine  of  vital  spirit, 
of  which  the  philosophy  is  explained  in  his  history  of  Life  and  Death,  and  illustrated  in  his  fable 
of  Proserpine  in  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  his  Sylva  Sylvanim : 

^The  knowledge  of  man,  hitherto,  hath  been  determined  by  the  view,  or  sight;  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  invisible,  either  in  respef:t  of  the  fineness  of  the  body  itself;  or  the  small ness  of  ttie  parts; 
or  of  the  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  inquired.  And  yet  these  be  the  things  that  govern  nature 
principally;  and  without  which,  you  cannot  make  any  true  analysis  and  indication  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  nature.  The  spirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies,  are  scarce  known. 
Sometimes  they  take  them  for  vacuum ;  whereas  they  are  the  most  active  of  bodies.  Sometimes 
they  take  them  for  air;  from  which  they  differ  exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine  from  water;  and  as 
wood  from  earth.  Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element  of 
fire ;  whereas  some  of  them  are  crude,  and  cold.  And  sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  the  vir- 
tues and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  they  see ;  whereas  they  are  things  by  themselves. 
And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they  call  them  souls.  And  such  super- 
ficial speculations  they  have;  like  prospectives,  that  show  things  inward  when  they  are  but  paint- 
ings. Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely  material  in  nature.  For  spirits  are  nc  thing 
else  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in  the  tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as  in 
an  integument.  And  they  be  no  less  differing  one  from  the  ether,  than  the  dense  or  tangible  parts: 
and  they  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  whatsoever,  more  or  less;  and  they  are  never  (almost)  at  rest: 
and  from  them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed  arefaction,  coUiquaticn,  concoction,  matura- 
tion, putrefaction,  vivification,  and  most  of  the  effects  of  nature.** 

One  of  his  maxims  of  government  for  the  enlargement  cf  the  bounds  of  empire  is  to  be  fcund  b 
his  comment  upon  the  ordinance.  ««Tliat  all  houses  of  husbandry,  that  were  used  with  twenty 
acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  forever;  together  with  a  competent 
proporUon  of  land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them;**  and  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  treatise 
*«De  Augmentis,**  which  was  published  in  the  year  1623.  ««Let  states  and  kingdoms  that  aim  at 
"greatness  by  all  means  take  heed  how  the  nobility,  and  grandees,  and  that  those  which  we  call  gen- 
tlemen, multiply  too  fast;  for  that  makes  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain 
driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  elTect  nothing  else  but  the  nobleraan*s  bond-slaves  and  labourere.  Even 
as  you  may  see  in  coppice-wood,  if  you  leave  your  studdles  too  thick,  y(  u  shall  never  have  clean 
'  underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bushes:  so  in  a  country,  if  the  nobility  be  too  n>any,  the  commons  witt 
be  base  and  heartless,  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  pole  will  be  fit  for  aa 
Mmet;  especially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army;  and  so  there  will  be  great 
'fapaistion  nd  little  strsngth.    This  which  1  speak  of  hath  been  in  no  nation  more  dearly  confinM^ 
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^an  in  the  examples  of  England  and  France,  whereof  England,  though  far  inferior  in  territorjr  and 
population,  hath  been  neTertheleaa  always  an  OTermatch  in  arms ;  in  regard  the  middle-people  of  Eng^ 
htnd  make  v^ood  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do  not.  And  herein  the  device  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  King  of  England  (whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  vna  profound 
and  admirable,  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard;  that  is  maintained  with 
such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  to 
keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  at  least  usufructuary,  and  not  hirelings  and  meree- 
iiiries;  and  thus  a  country  shall  merit  that  character  whereby  Virgil  expresses  ancient  Italy, 

**Tem  patent  armb  atque  uber«  glebA." 

His  lore  of  familiar  tllastration  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  history ;  speaking  of  the  com- 
motion by  the  Cornish  men  in  behalf  of  the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck,he  says,  ««l*he  course  he  held 
towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  from  his  former  custom  and  practice :  which  was  overfull 
of  forwardness  and  celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon  them  as  soon  as  ever  they 
were  in  action.  This  he  was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was  attempered  by  years,  and 
less  in  love  with  dangers,  by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown;  it  was  a  time  when  the  various  ap- 
pearance to  his  thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natnrevand  from  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his 
best  and  surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to 
Ihe  ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season,  to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  blad- 
<ler,  that  no  side  might  rise.'*  And  again,  «•  All  this  while  th^  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  whereof  we 
have  spoken  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's  proclamairon  had 
Stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  talay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had  made  them 
now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stirring  began  to 
meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.**  And  his  kind  nature  and  holy  feeling  appear  in 
his  account  ef  the  eonquest  of  Granada*  •«  Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from 
Ferdinan  lo  and  Isabella,  King^'ani  Queen  of  Spain ;  signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Granada, 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy.  King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to 
lose  any  virtue  fir  the  showing,  had  expressed  and  displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  the  par- 
ticularities and  religious  punctoa  ami  eeremonies,  that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
and  kingdom :  8h3wing,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the  cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  likewise  before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 
God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 
have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vir* 
fiious  apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father  Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  uds  and 
ftervices  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons.  That  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  ha<f 
fteen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  tk>  the  Moors,  pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  re- 
-^emption.** 

HISTORY  or  HB:mY  VIII. 

Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  «^  the  Second  is,  the  fragment  of  the  History  of  Henry  thtt 
Eighth,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  lordship's  miscellany  works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  ior 
quarto,  in  the  year  1621).  This  work  he  undertook,  upon  the  motion  of  King  Charles  the  First,  but 
(a  greater  king  not  lending  him  time)  he  only  began  it ;  for  that  which  we  have  of  it,  was  (it  seems) 
but  one  morning's  work.** 

This  tract  is  thus  noticed  in  his  letters. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Buokingham* 
«» Excellent  lord, 
«»Thoug!i  your  lordship's  absence  fall  out  in  an  ill  time  for  myself;  yet  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a  rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  and  chiefly 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of  thai  thriof»-exoellent  prince;  I  confess  I  am  so  glad 
^f  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your  lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  bythese  few  and  hasty* 
lines. 

«« I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness  vouehsafe  tn  present  my  most  hmUe  duty  to  his  higln' 
liiess,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me  leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on  work  in  re^ 
lotion  of  his  highne8s*s  adventures. 

«•  I  very  humbly  kis»  year  lordship's  huidf,  restmf  aver 

>•  Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend  md  servant. 
'^f^bmarytl.IflKl' 
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To  the  Prince. 
*•  It  m:iy  please  your  excellent  hi<rhne88, 
"1  send  your  highness,  in  all  humblenKSS,  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Ijearning,  translated  int(r 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged  as  it  raiy  go  fur  a  new  work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  *-viil  live, and  be  a  ciiizea 
of  die  world,  as  English  books  are  not.  For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your  highness,  I 
did  80  despair  of  my  health  this  summer,  as  1  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  as  I  might  com- 
pass within  days;  so  far  was  I  from  entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  higtiness^s  return  hath 
been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall  wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  you  a  fartlier  accounu  So 
I  most  humbly  kiss  your  highness's  hands,  resting 

••  Your  highness's  most  devoted  servant 
**l  would  (as  I  wrote  to  the  duke  in  Spain)  I  could  do  your  highnesses  journey  any  lionour  witk 
my  peo.    It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets;  but  it  deserveUi  all  io  a  piece  a  wortliy  narration.*' 

HISTORY   or  ORKAT  BRITAIN. 

'The  first  letter  upon  this  subject  is 

«« To  the  Lord  Chancellor,  touching  the  History  of  Britain. 
•«It  may  please  your  good  lordship, 

••  Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some  former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  yonr 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  the  strength  of  desire  a  boldness  to  make  an  humble  propo- 
sition to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  mo  can  be  no  bettrr  than  a  wish :  but  if  your  lordship  should 
apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and  wortliy  effect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order  given  by 
his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  or  monument  for  our  late  sovereign  Queen  Elizabeth:^ 
wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  only  this  at  this  time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  bit 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth  in  all  tilings  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and  princely 
retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by  a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in  mind,  by 
(his  representative  of  her  person,  of  the  more  true  and  more  vive  representation,  which  is  of  her  life 
and  government:  for  as  statues  and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are  speaking  pictures; 
wherein  if  my  affection  be  not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  s:nall,  1  am  of  this  opinion,  that  if  Plu- 
tarch were  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him  both  for  virtue  and  fortune,  to  find 
for  her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive  sex,  yet  her  government 
was  so  active,  as,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon  tlie  several  states  of  Europe, 
than  it  received  from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordaliip  I  could  not  stay  here,  hut  went  a 
little  fartlier  into  tlie  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed  since  King  Henry  Vlil ;  where- 
in I  find  the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of  successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy 
hath  ever  been  known.  The  reign  of  a  child:  the  ofier  of  an  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a 
diary  ague ;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner ;  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried  ;> 
80  that  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  massy  bodies,  that  they  have  certain  trepidations  and  wavering  before 
they  fix  and  settle;  so  it  seemeth  that  by  the  providence  of  God  tliis  monarchy,  before  it  was  to 
settle  in  his  majesty,  and  his  generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  established  forever,  hath  had 
these  prelusive  changes  in  these  barren  princes.  Neitlier  could  I  contain  myself  here,  as  it  is  easier 
for  a  man  to  multiply  than  to  stay  a  wish,  but  calling  to  remembrance  the  unworthiness  of  the  his- 
tory of  England,*  in  the  main  continuance  thereof;  and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scot^ 
land,  in  the  latest  and  largest  author*  that  1  have  seen :  1  conceived  it  would  be  honour  for  his 

*  **The  m^nnmitnt  here  ppnken  of  wa«  erected  in  Kinf  flenry  Vire  chapel  nt  WeMmintter,  In  the  y^nr  1606.'* 

*  **The  nnworthineM  nf  the  hi«tnry  of  England  hnlh  bern  long  cnniplnined  nf  by  iiifeninitt  men,  hnth  of  ihia  and  niher 
aatlona,  BIr  Franrla  Bacnn  iMlh  eipreaaed  hlmmtlf  niurh  to  the  came  efTtfCf ,  f hnuzh  nmre  at  large  in  hi«  s«cnnd  honk  vf  fhe 
Advancement  of  l.«>arninK :  where  heearrltwfhia  fierind  of  remarkable  events  aomewlnt  hitchiTlhnn  in  Uii«  letter*  bi-trinning 
with  the  union  of  the  roeee  under  Ifenry  VII.  and  endini  with  the  uni<*n  of  the  kinxdnuw  under  Kiiif  Jhuh^.  A  rnni(»n  oT 
time  filled  with  no  great  and  triable  acridenta  both  in  churrh  and  state,  and  pince  po  well  diM-nvered  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  that  had  other  |Mrts  the  same  performance,  we  phould  not  longer  li«>  under  any  reproarh  of  thie  kind.  The  rpicn  of 
King  Ifenry  VII.  was  written  by  our  author  soon  after  his  retirement,  with  so  great  beanty  of  style,  and  wisdom  of  ohserva- 
tloD,  that  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining;  the  inilh  of  history  not  being  dlnguiped  with  the  fulse  cnlonrs  of  romaure.  IL 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  P.  of  Wales,  that  when  he  became  king,  he  ronunanded  him  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  But  my  Lord  Bacon  mediuiing  the  hislfiry  of  nature,  which  he  hardly  lived  to  publish ;  his  ill  state  of  health, 
and  succeeding  death,  put  an  end  to  ihia  and  other  mtUe  designs;  feaving  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  of  ihose  timss 
to  be  related  by  the  k«med  pens  of  Dr.  Burnet,  notwithvlanding  the  objections  of  the  avowed  enemies,  and  seemini  firiende- 
to  the  reformation,  and  the  Lord  ITerbert  of  Cherbury :  that  I  think  there  is  not  much  of  moment  to  be  eipected  IVoni  a  Aitare 
ksnd.  And  for  the  annals  of  Queen  Bliiabeth  compDed  by  Mr  Oaniden,  the  •  steem  of  them  b  as  universal  as  the  tanguage 
la  whieh  they  are  written.  Nor  most  I  fbrget  In  this  place. to  take  noUce  of  two  fklr  and  large  volumes  lately  pnblishei. 
la  Ptanch  by  Monsieur  de  Larrey ;  where  building  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  these  gen|lenien,  and  some  other  niemoii% 
Im  bath  not  Ibrgotten  to  do  much  honour  to  the  Bngliah  nation :  beginning  his  history  also  with  Henry  VII.**— SKpAsas. 

*  **Tkle  I  Uke  to  be  meant  of  BoclMnan*s  history  of  Seelland  t  a  book  nraeh  admired  by  some,  iboogh  cenenred  by  nnny 
Ibr  bis  partiality  la  favour  of  the  lords,  against  Mary  Queen  of  the  i9ooCs,and  the  regal  power.  In  other  respects,  /  rchUshap 
ApoUwood  Inibnm  ns  that  be  peaaed  It  with  sucta  Judgment  and  etoqiieaee,  as  no  country  can  abow  a  better.**    ftifiisnf. 
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majesty,  and  a  wurk  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great  Britain,  as  !t  is  now  joined  in  monarchy 
for  the  ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  hi8t3ry  for  the  times  past:  and  tliat  one  just  and  complete 
histoxy  were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any  man  perhaps  shoald  think  it  miy  refresh  tlio 
memory  of  former  discords,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  yerse  *olim  hsec  meniinisse  juvahit:' 
for  the  case  being  now  altered,  it  is  maiter  of  comfort  and  gratulation  to  remember  former  troubles. 
Thus  much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  is  in  the  optative  mood ;  and  it  is  time  that  I  did  look  u 
little  into  the  potentidl ;  wherein  the  hope  which  I  conceived  was  grounded  upon  three  observations. 
The  first,  the  nature  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learning,  both  of  art  and  language;  which 
giveth  hope  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it  may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that 
which  all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  both  a  wonderful  judgment  in  learning,  and  a  Singular 
aSecUon  towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the  mind  more  than  of  the  hand.  Fur  there 
cannot  be  the  like  honour  sought  and  found,  in  building  of  galleries,^  and  planting  of  elms  along 
high-ways,  and  in  those  outward  ornaments,  wherein  France  is  now  so  busy,  things  rather  of  mag- 
nificence than  of  magnanimity,  as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,"  pacifying  of  controversies,' 
nourishing  and  augmenting  of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  actions  appertaining  to  these; 
of  which  kind  Cicero  judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar, « Quantum  operibus  tuis  detrahet  ve* 
tustas,  tantum  addet  laudibus.'  And  lastly,  I  call  to  mind,  that  your  lordship  at  some  times  hath 
been  pleased  to  express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something  of  this  nature  should  be  performed  ; 
answerable  indeed  to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  actions:  joining  and  adding  unta 
the  great  services  towards  his  majesty,  which  have,  in  small  compass  of  time,  been  performed  by 
yonr  lordship,  other  great  deservings  both  of  the  church  and  commonwealth,  and  particulars;  so 
as  the  opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to  roe  a  good  warrant  both  of  the  possibility 
and  worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while  I  assure  myself,  1  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship* 
as  if  I  sought  an  oflice  or  employment  for  myself;  for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet  neither  my  course  of  life  nor  profession  would  per- 
mit it;  but  because  there  be  so  many  good  painters  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth  hut  oncou- 
ragement  and  instructions  ta  give  life  unto  it.  So  in  all  humbleness  I  conclude  my  presenting  unto 
your  lordship  this  wish ;  which,  if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not.  And  so  craving, 
pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much  time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain — ** 

The  next  letter  is 

**To  the  king,  upon  sending  unto  him  a  beginning  of  the  history  of  his  majesty's  times. 
**  It  may  please  your  mijesty, 

«*HRarin«2:  that  your  m-^jesty  is  at  leisure  to  peruse  story,  a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  or^teriment 
what  I  could  do  in  your  majesty^s  times,  which  being  but  a  leaf  or  two,  1  pray  your  purdon,  if  1 
aend  it  for  your  recreation ;  considering  that  love  roust  creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  these  I 
add  these  petitions :  First,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dislike  any  thing,  you  would  conceive  I  can 
amend  it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  m^josty  eiicomiastically^ 
your  m'yesty  would  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  a  history ;  which  doth  not  cluster 
together  praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  dispcrseth  and  we  iveth  them  through 
the  whole  narrative.  And  as  for  the  proper  place  of  commemoration,  which  is  in  the  period  of  life* 
I  pray  God  I  may  never  live  to  writs  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  presumed  to  think  of  thi«  * 
oblation,  was  because  whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that  advantage  which  almost 
no  writer  of  history  hath  had ;  in  that  I  shall  write  of  times  not  only  since  I  could  remember,  but 
since  I  could  observe.    And  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  majesty's  reading.*' 

Of  this  tract,  Archbishop  Tenison  says,  »*Tliis  was  an  essay,  sent  to  King  James,  whoso  times 
it  considered.  A  work  worthy  his  pen,  had  he  proceeded  in  it;  seeing  (as  he  saith)  he  shoulil  have 
written  of  times,  not  only  since  he  could  remember,  but  since  he  could  observe;  antl  by  wny  of 
introduction,  of  times,  as  he  further  noteth,  of  strange  variety;  the  reign  of  a  child;  the  oflfei  of 
usurpation  by  the  Lady  Jane,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary  ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a 
foreiorner,  and  the  reign  of  a  lady  solitary  and  unmarried. 

**His  lordship,  who  had  given  such  proof  of  his  skill  in  writing  a  History  of  England,  leaving  the 
world,  to  the  unspeakable  loss  of  the  learned  part  of  it;  his  late  majesty,  a  great  favourer  of  tliat  work, 
and  wise  in  the  choice  of  fit  workmen,  enoourafifed  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  endeavour  it,  by  his  royal 
invitation,  and  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum.  This  proposal  was  made  to  that  excellent  man,  in  his 
declining  years;  and  he  died  after  the  finishing  some  short  characters  of  some  few  kings;  whicli 
ohanicters  are  published  io  his  Remains. 

•  ''The  mamlfleent  pinery  at  the  Lnnvre  In  Parit,  bollt  ky  Henry  !▼.** 

•  **Tlie  nnfAn  of  En  viand  and  Scotland." 

•  **Tbe  eonferoMca  at  Haaiptnn  Onart  ImM  Wtwetn  Ibt  Malmpa  and  purltanc  aa  tbey  w«fa  th—  caWaJ,  aoos  aftat  As*. 
kiar'a  continf  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  wbert  bin  niajaaty  waa  the  ■oderatof."    itifkmu. 
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This  tract  U  supposed  by  MallM  to  hate  been  the  first  work  written  bj  Lord  Bacon,  and  to  ha«s 
lieen  written  about  the  year  15»0,  when  he  was  between  19  and  30  years  ofafj^ei^beeause  it  sfeateSt 
«*that  Henry  III.  of  Prance  was  then  30  years  old:  now  that  kin;  began  his  reign  in  1576,  at  the 
age  of  24  years,  so  that  Bacon  was  then  19.^*  How  far  this  evidence  is  satisfactory,  may  be  col* 
lected  from  other  parts  of  the  same  tracts  It  says,  •«  Gregory  XIH.  of  the  age  of  70  years  :** — lot 
Gregory  XIII.  was  70  years  old  in  the  year  1572,  when  he  was  elected  pope,  so  that  according  to 
this  reasoning,  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  was  written  when  Bacon  was  12  years  of  age.  In 
another  part  of  the  tract  it  states,  ••The  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to  Charles  the  PifUi,  about  6t 
'years  of  age:**  but  he  was  born  on  the  2i8t  of  May,  1527,  so  that  he  was  60  years  old  in  1587, 
when  Bacon  was  between  16  and  17  years  old.^The  author  of  Bacon's  Life  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  from  these  different  dates,  concludes  that  the  tract  was  written  at  different  periods  of 
time,  beginning,  as  he  must  suppose,  when  Bacon  was  quite  a  boy:  but,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  tract  that  the  ages  of  the  different  monarchs  should  be  ascertained  with 
great  precision,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  probable  that  they  were  accurately  examined,  and  the  only  fair 
Inference  is,  that  it  was  written  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.* 

The  same  author  says,  ••  But  what  is  extremely  remarkable  in  tliis  small  treatise,  is  the  care  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  has  set  down  most  of  the  little  princes  in  Germany,  with  the  state  of  their 
dominions.**  This  minute  observation,  however,  extends  to  all  his  works :  and  of  all  the  extraordi- 
nary properties  of  Bacon*s  wonderful  mind,  his  constant  observation  of  what  we,  in  common  par- 
lance, call  trifles,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  ••$€€,**  he  says,  •'the  little  cloud 
upon  glass  or  gems  or  blades  of  swords,  and  mark  well  the  discharge  of  that  cloud,  and  you  shall 
perceive  th.U  it  ever  breaks  up  first  in  the  skirts,  and  last  in  the  midst.  May  we  not  learn  from  this 
the  force  of  union  even  in  the  least  quantities  and  weakest  bodies,  how  much  it  conduceth  to  pre- 
servation of  the  present  form  and  the  resisting  of  a  new.  In  like  manner,  icicles,  if  there  be  water 
to  f  jIIow  them,  lengthen  themselves  out  in  a  very  slender  thread,  to  prevent  a  discontinuity  of  the 
water ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  sufljcient  quantity  to  follow,  the  water  then  falls  in  round  drops,  which 
is  the  figure  that  best  supports  it  agAinst  discontinuation ;  and  at  the  very  instant  when  the  thread 
of  water  ends,  and  the  falling  in  drops  begins,  the  water  recoils  upwards  to  avoid  being  discontinued. 
So  in  metils,  which  are  fluid  upon  fusion,  though  a  little  tenacious,  some  of  the  mettled  mass  fre- 
quently springs  up  in  drops,  and  sticks  in  that  form  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  There  is  a  like 
instance  in  the  looking-glasses,  commonly  made  cf  spittle  by  children,  in  a  loop  of  rush  or  whal^ 
bone,  where  we  find  a  consistent  pellicle  of  water.**  Possessing  this  peculiar  property  himself, 
Bacon  constantly  admonishes  his  readers  of  its  importance.  •'  The  eye  of  the  understanding,  (be 
says,)  is  like  tlie  eye  of  the  sense :  for  as  you  may  see  great  objects  through  small  crannies  or  levels, 
so  you  may  see  axioms  of  great  nature  through  small  and  contemptible  instances.**  And  again,  '*it 
should  be  considered  as  an  oracle,  the  saying  of  the  poor  woman  to  the  haughty  prince,  who  rejected 
her  petition  as  a  thing  below  his  dignity  to  notice—*  then  cease  to  reign  ;*  for  it  is  certain,  that  who- 
ever will  not  attend  to  matters  because  they  are  too  minute  or  trifling,  shall  never  obtain  command 
or  rule  over  nature.**  And  again,  ••  he  who  cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind  as  weH  as  dis- 
perse and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  faculty :  for  certainly  this  may  be  averred  for  truth,  that  they  be 
not  the  highest  instances  that  give  the  best  and  surest  information.  This  is  not  unaptly  expressed 
in  the  tale,  so  common,  of  tlie  philosopher,  who  while  he  gazed  upward  to  the  stars  fell  into  the 
water;  for  if  he  had  looked  down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  looking  up  to 
heaven  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  In  like  manner  it  often  comes  to  pass  that  small 
and  mean  things  conduce  more  to  the  discovery  of  great  matters,  than  great  things  to  the  dis- 
eovery  of  small  matters;  and  therefore  Aristotle  notes  well,  that  the  nature  of  every  thing  is  best 
seen  in  its  smallest  portions.  Por  that  cause  he  inquires  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  first  in  a 
family  and  the  simple  conjugations  of  society,  man  and  wife ;  parents  and  children ;  master  and 
servant,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  So  likewise  the  nature  of  this  great  city  of  the  world,  and  the 
policy  thereof,  must  be  sought  in  every  first  concordances  and  least  portions  of  things.  So  we  see 
that  secet  of  nature,  (esteemed  one  of  the  great  mysteries,)  of  the  turning  of  iron  touched  with  a 
loadstone  towards  the  poles,  was  found  out  in  needles  of  iron,  not  in  bars  of  iron.** 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Op  the  importance  of  biography.  Bacon  speaks  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning;  concluding  his 
lenarks  by  saying,  ••  Bona  fama  propria  possessio  defunctorum,**  which  possession  I  cannot  hot 

*  **rii*  ttwt  M7B,  *  D.  AnliwfiH  iifNt  Klfif  ef  Poit«|«l,  li  MW  in  FtaMtv  «^^ 
ifciiffciid,  lK»piiic  to  be  iMtofvl  aftte.'* 
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•MlB^tiiat  iaflw  timw  U  llotk  oiiieb  wtttt  ui4  tlmt  tberain  tfiere is t  defteteoot.  This defieieaos 
with  wtpeot  lo  Elistbeth  be  w«8  anxioitt  to  Mppljr  by  tbe  publication  of  his  seotimentSt  •«  in  Feli- 
mm  MsMoiiam  Elisabeths :"  bat  this  puUicatioii  seems  to  hate  iv(|iiked  eoroe  caution,  and  to  bava 
hoen  atteoded  wiib  some  difficulty.  In  1606,  Bacon  thus  spoke:  **  But  for  a  tablet,  or  picture  of 
«MB8r  Toluine,  (not  prasaming  to  speak  of  your  nu^ty  that  liVeth,)  in  my  judgment  tbe  most 
«scdleBt  is  that  of  Queen  Bliaabeth,  your  immediate  predecessor  in  this  part  of  Britain;  a  princess 
that,  if  Plutarch  were  now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him,  1  think,  to  find  for 
her  a  parallel  amongst  women.  This  lady  was  indued  with  learning  in  her  sex  singular,  and  rare 
•ven  amongst  masculine  princes;  whether  we  speak  of  learning,  language,  or  of  science,  modernt 
er  aadent,  divinity  or  humanity :  and  unto  the  very  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  accustomed  to 
appoint  set  hours  fur  reading;  scarcely  any  young  student  in  any  university  more  daily,  or  more 
duly.  As  for  her  goyemment,  I  assure  myself,  1  shall  not  exceed,  if  1  do  affirm  that  this  part  of 
ihe  island  never  had  forty-five  years  of  better  times;  and  yet  not  through  tbe  calmness  of  the  season, 
%iit  through  the  wisdom  of  her  regimen.  For  if  there  be  considered  of  the  one  side,  the  truth  of 
sellgion  established,  the  constant  peace  and  security,  the  good  administration  of  justice,  the  teroper<ita 
«se  of  the  prerogative,  not  slackened,  nor  much  strained,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning,  sortabls 
to  so  excellent  a  patroness,  the  convenient  estate  of  wealth  and  means,  both  of  crown  and  subjectt 
Ihe  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of  discontents;  and  there  be  considered,  on  the  other 
•sMe,  the  difiereaces  of  religion,  the  troubles  of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and 
oppoHtion  of  Rome:  and  then,  that  she  was  solitary  and  of  herself:  these  things,  I  say,  considerKd« 
18  I  eottld  not  have  chosen  an  instance  so  recent  and  so  proper,  so,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  have 
•sliosen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the  purpose  now  in  hand,  which  is  concerning  the  con> 
junction  of  learning  in  the  prince  with  felicity  in  the  people."  So  he  wrote  in  the  ye  .r  1606 ;  but* 
ibont  the  year  1612,  «*The  king,"  says  Wilson,  ««cast  his  thoughts  towards  Peterborough,  where 
Us  mother  lay,  whom  he  caused  to  be  translated  to  a  magnificent  tomb,  at  Westminster.  And 
(somewhat  suitable  to  her  mind  when  she  was  living)  she  had  a  translucent  passage  in  the  night, 
through  the  city  of  London,  by  multitudes  of  tofches :  the  tapers  placed  by  the  tomb  and  the  altar, 
IB  the  cathedra],  smoking  with  them  like  an  offisrtory,  with  all  the  ceremonies,  and  voices  their  quires 
#nd  copes  could  express,  attended  by  many  prelates  and  nobles,  who  paid  this  last  tribute  to  her 
memory.**'  Before  this  time  Bacon  had  written  his  essay  ««in  Felicem  Memoriam  Eiiaabetlis;.*' 
which  he  sent  to  Sir  George  Carew,  whose  desth  M.  De  Thou  laments,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Camden, 
in  the  year  1613.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  Sir  George  Carew.*  »« Being  asked  a  question  b/ 
HHs  bearer,  an  old  servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon's,  whether  I  would  command  him  anj 
Ibiflg  into  France;  and  being  at  better  leisure  than  1  would,  in  regard  of  sickness,  1  began  to 
remember  that  neither  your  business  nor  mine,  though  great  and  continual,  can  be,  upon  an  exact 
account,  any  just  occasion  why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed  between  us  should  be  so  much 
discontinue<l  as  it  hath  been.  And  therefore,  because  one  must  begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your 
tsmembrance  of  me  by  a  letter:  and  thinking  to  fill  it  with  somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came 
to  my  mind,  that  this  last  summer  Taeation,  by  occasion  of  a  foctioos  book  that  endeavoured  to  veriff 
If  tsera  Fcemina,  the  addition  of  the  pope*s  bull,  upon  Queen  Elisabeth,  I  did  write  a  few  lines  iit 
ker  memorial,  which  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  to  read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because 
yon  were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  *  Verum,  ut  aliud  ex  alio,*  if  it  came  handsomely  ta 
pass,  I  would  be  glad  the  president  De  Thou,  who  hath  written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that 
fame  and  diligence,  saw  it;  chiefly  because  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  ma 
in  his  story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  write  to  the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as 
I  perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written  he  is  well  inclined  to  do.  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
-some  occasion,  such  as  absence  may  permit,  of  some  acquaintince  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence,  chiefly  in  worth,  yet  this  is  common  to  us  both, 
that  we  serve  our  sorereigns  in  places  of  law  eminent:  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that  our  fatliers 
did  so  before  us.  And  lastly,  that  both  of  us  love  learning  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was  ever  « 
bond  of  friendship  in  the  greatest  distance  of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request,  than 
j^ur  own  occasions  and  respects,  to  me  known,  may  further  or  limit;  my  principal  purpose  bein^ 
io  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this  token :  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  commendations  to 
ay  lady;  and  so  commit  you  both  to  God*s  holy  protection.** 

It  seems  probable  that  this  tract  was  intended  for  publication  during  the  life  of  the  king.    It  says, 

•  Wftoon. 

*  **  iSIr  George  Ciraw^nf  Commill,  wu  Matter  In  ChAncery  hi  the  time  of  Queen  Eliiftbeth ;  mnd  in  1907  tent  amb^endor 
lato  Poland ;  and  In  1006  went  to  the  court  of  Pninee  vriih  the  like  character.  AAer  ahoat  three  yean  continuance,  he  was 
■rsltid  by  the  king  to  wmkm  nee  of  Ma  aervlcea  at  hornet  but  he  anrvlved  not  many  yeara.    M.  Ue  TtoNi,  In  a  letter  tn  Mr. 

-Oinden  in  1613,  very  much  lamente  hia  death ;  aa  Ineing  a  friend  he  ainch  valued,  and  an  aeelatant  In  the  proeecutlon  of  hi* 
IHelory :  havbif  received  helpa  flrom  him  In  that  part  which  reiitea  to  the  dkMMfona  between  tto  Potoe  aad  the  Swe^irlfe 
illM  year  ISte^  aa  appaaia  before  tbe  coateata  of  baok  took,*'    ftipAwif. 
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^^Restant  felicitates  posthome  doe,  iia  qae  Tivam  comltabantor  fere  celsiorei  et  augusdores:  warn 
•occessoris,  altera  memorie.  Nam  socceBSorem  aortita  est  euro,  qui  licet  et  mascula  virtute  eC 
prole,  et  noYa  imperii  acceasione  fdatigium  ejoa  exoedat  et  obuiLbret ;  tamen  et  nomini  et  honoribot 
ejus  fayeat,  et  actis  rjus  quaudam  perpetuitatem  donet:  cum  nee  ex  peraonarum  deleetu,  nee  ex 
inatitiitorum  ordine,  quicquam  magnopere  mutaverit:  adeo  ut  raro  filiua  parenti,  tanto  ailentio,  alqov 
tam  exigua  mutatione  et  perturbatione  succeaaeriu**  But  it  was  net  pitbliahcd  during  the  life  of  the 
author;  and  the  praiae  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is  wholly  omitted,  and  ceiw 
tainly  not  for  its  want  of  beauty,  in  the  treatise  «« De  Augmentia,'^  published  in  1C23,  where  he  also 
omits  the  passage  already  cited  in  this  preface.  ••Then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matched  with  % 
foreigner:  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  solitary  and  unroanied,  and  yet  her  goTemment  so  mascolinfr 
that  it  had  greater  impression  and  operation  upon  the  states  abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  fron 
thence;*'  merely  saying,  •Rursus  regnum  foeminae  sotitarie  et  ctelibis.*'  Whatever  were  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  induced  to  suppress,  for  a  time,  the  just  praise  of  Elixabeth,  be  ordered 
the  publication  in  a  will,  which  he  afterwards  cancelled,  but,  in  all  probability,  after  some  under- 
standing with  Dr.  Rawley,  that  the  publication  should  appear,  as  it  did,  soon  after  his  death.  This 
appears  from  Rawley*s  account.^  «•!  thought  it  fitting  to  intimate,  that  the  discourse,  within  con- 
tained, entitled,  A  Collection  of  the  Felicities  of  Queen  Elixabeth ;  was  written  by  his  lordship  in 
Latin  only,  whereof,  though  his  lordship  had  his  particular  ends  then ;  yet  in  regai^  that  I  held  it  a 
duty,  that  her  own  nation,  over  which  she  so  happily  reigned  for  many  years,  should  be  acquainted 
and  possessed  with  the  virtues  of  that  excellent  queen,  as  well  as  foreign  nations,  I  was  induced, 
many  years  ago,  to  put  the  same  into  the  English  tongue ;  not « ad  verbum,*  for  that  had  been  but 
flat  and  injudicious;  but,  (as  far  as  my  slendrr  ability  could  reach,)  according  to  the  expressions 
which  I  conceived  his  lordship  would  have  rendered  it  in,  if  he  had  written  the  same  in  English : 
yet  ever  acknowledging  that  Zeuxis,  or  Apellcs*  pencil  could  not  be  attained,  but  by  Zeoxis*  or 
Apelles  himself.  This  work,  in  the  Latin,  his  lordship  so  much  afiected,  that  he  had  ordained,  bj 
his  last  will  and  testament,  to  have  had  it  published  many  years  since :  but  that  singular  person 
intrusted  therewith,  soon  after  deceased.  And  therefore  it  must  now  expect  a  time  to  come  forth 
amongst  his  lordship's  other  Latin  works."  And  Archbishop  Teniscn  says,  ••the  third  is,  a  me- 
morial, entitled  The  Felicities  cf  Queen  Elizabt  th.  This  was  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin  only. 
A  person  of  more  good  will  than  ability,  translated  it  into  English,  and  called  it  in  the  singular, 
Her  Felicity.  But  we  have  also  a  version,  much  more  accurate  and  judicious,  performed  by  Doctor 
Rawley,  who  was  pleased  to  take  that  labour  upon  him,  because  he  understood  the  value  his  lordship 
put  upon  tliis  work ;  for  it  was  such,  that  I  find  this  charge  given  concerning  it,  in  his  last  will  and 
testamenu  'In  particular,  1  wish  the  eulogy  which  I  writ,  in  Felicem  Memoriam  Eiixabeth«,  may 
be  published.'  '^ 

LIVES  OP    THE  CiBSARS. 

Of  these  tracts Tenison  sajrs,  ••The  fifth  is,  •  the  Imago  Civilis  Julii  Ccesaris.'  The  sixth,  •  Imaga 
Civilis  Augusti  Caesaris.'  Both  of  them  short  personal  characters,  and  not  histories  of  their  empire: 
and  written  by  his  Irrrdship  in  that  tongue,  which  in  their  time  was  at  its  height,  and  became  the 
language  of  the  world.  A  while  since,  they  were  translated  into  English,  and  inserted  into  the  first 
part  of  the  Resuscitation.'* 

In  the  few  lines  upon  the  character  of  Augustus  Cesar,  there  is  a  maxim  well  deserving  the  deep 
eonsideration  of  every  young  man  of  sensibility,  apt  to  be 

If bl  il  by  fincy**  meteor  ray, 

Dy  pirainii  driven : 
And  yet  I  he  I  if  hi  thnt  leads  aitray, 

If  light  from  heaven. 

Bacon  says,  ••  Those  persons  which  are  of  a  turbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do  commonly  pass  their 
youth  in  many  errors  ;  and  about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they  show  forth  their  perfec- 
tions; but  those  that  are  of  a  sedate  and  calm  nature,  may  be  ripe  for  g^reat  and  glorious  actions  ir 
their  youth."  The  very  same  sentiment  which  he  expresses  in  his  Essay  on  Youth  and  Age :  ••  Na- 
tures that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  actioa 
111]  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their  years ;  as  it  was  with  Julius  Cesar  and  Septimus 
Severus ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  •  Juventutem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furoribus  plenam ;'  and- 
yet  he  was  the  ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list:  but  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  yoath,  at 
it  is  seen  in  Augustus  Cesar,  Cosmus  Duke  of  Florence,  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  others.'* 

HENaT  PBlllCC  or  WALES. 

I  have  selected  this  piece  of  biography  from  the  letters,  and  restored  it  to  what  appetia  to  km  t» 
%e  its  proper  place.    Of  this  a  MS.  may  be  found  in  the  British  Masetmu 

*  PttfcM  to  ibt  Bmisclnilo- 
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THE  PREFACE. 


Tbc  antiqoities  of  the  first  age  (except  those  we  find  in  sacred  writ)  were  buried  in  obliYion  and 
wlenoe;  silence  was  succeeded  by  poetical  fables :  and  fables  again  were  followed  by  the  records  wo 
now  enjoy:  so  that  the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  antiquity  were  distinguished  and  separated  from  the 
records  and  sTidences  of  succeeding  times,  by  the  veil  of  fiction,  which  interposed  itself,  and  came  be- 
tween those  things  which  perished  and  those  which  are  extant.  I  suppose  some  are  of  opinion  that 
my  purpose  is  to  write  toys  and  trifles,  and  to  usurp  the  same  liberty  in  applying,  that  the  poets  as- 
sumed in  feigning,  which  1  might  do  (confess)  if  I  listed,  and  with  more  serious  contemplation  inter- 
mix these  things,  to  delight  either  myself  in  meditation,  or  others  in  reading.  Neither  am  I  ignorant 
iiow  fickle  and  inconstant  a  thing  fiction  is,  as  being  subject  to  be  drawn  and  wrested  any  way,  and 
how  great  the  commodity  of  wit  and  discourse  is,  that  is  able  to  apply  things  well,  yet  so  as  never 
meant  by  the  first  authors.  But  I  remember  that  this  liberty  hath  been  lately  much  abused,  in  that 
many,  to  purchase  the  reverence  of  antiquity  to  their  own  inventions  and  fancies,  have  for  tlie  same 
intent  laboured  to  wrest  many  poetical  fables ;  neither  hath  this  old  and  common  vanity  been  used  only 
of  late,  or  now  and  then :  for  even  Chrysippns  long  ago  diJ,  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  ascribe  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  to  the  ancient  poets :  and  more  sottishly  do  the  chymists  appropriate  the  fancies 
and  delights  of  poets  in  the  transformations  of  bodies  to  the  experiments  of  their  furnace.  All  these 
things,  I  say,  1  have  sufficiently  considered  and  weighed  :  and  in  them  have  seen  and  noted  the 
general  levity  and  indulgence  of  men^s  wits  above  allegories ;  and  yet  for  all  this,  1  relinquish  not 
my  opinion. 

For,  first,  it  may  not  be  that  the  folly  and  looseness  of  a  few  should  altogether  detract  from  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  parables;  for  that  were  a  conceit  which  might  savour  of  profaneness  and  presump- 
tion: for  religion  itself  doth  sometimes  delight  in  such  veils  and  shadows;  so  Ihat  whoso  exempts 
them,  seems  in  a  manner  to  interdict  all  commerce  between  things  divine  and  human.  But  concern- 
ing human  wisdom,  1  do  indeed  ingenuously  and  freely  confess,  that  I  am  inclined  to  imagine,  that 
under  some  of  the  ancient  fictions  lay  couched  certain  mysteries  and  allegories,  even  from  their  first 
invention;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whether  ravished  with  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  or  because  in  some 
fables  I  find  such  singular  proportion  between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified,  and  such  apt  and 
clear  coherence  in  the  very  structure  of  them,  and  propriety  of  names  wherewith  the  persons  or  actors 
in  them  are  ascribed  and  intituled,  that  no  man  can  constantly  deny  but  this  sense  was  in  the  author^s 
intent  and  meaning,  when  they  first  invented  them,  and  that  they  purposely  shadowed  it  in  Uiis  sort : 
for  who  can  be  so  stupid  and  blind  in  the  open  light,  as  (when  he  hears  how  Fame,  after  the  giants 
were  destroyed,  sprang  upas  their  younger  sister)  not  to  refer  it  to  the  murmurs  and  seditious  reports 
of  both  sides,  which  are  wont  to  fly  abroad  for  a  time  a(\er  the  suppressing  of  insurrections  ?  Or  wlien 
he  hears  how  the  giant  Typhon,  having  cut  out  and  brought  away  Jupiter's  nerves,  which  Mercury  stole 
from  him  and  restored  again  to  Jupiter,  doth  not  presently  perceive  how  fitly  it  may  be  applied  to  power- 
ful rebellions,  which  take  from  princes  their  sinews  of  money  and  authority:  but  so  that  by  afiability 
of  speech  and  wise  edicts  (the  minds  of  their  subjects  being  in  time  privily,  and  as.it  were  by  stealth 
feconciled)  they  recover  their  strength  again  1  Or  when  he  hears  how,  in  that  memorable  expeditioa 
of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  the  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  conduced  much  to  the  profiigation  of  the 
^ants,  4oth  not  confidently  imagine  that  it  was  invented  to  show  how  the  greatest  enterprises  of  rebels 
are  oftentimes  dispersed  with  vain  rumours  and  fears. 

Moreover,  to  what  judgements  can  the  conformity  and  signification  of  names  seem  obscure  t  See- 
ing Metis,  the  wife  of  Jupiter  doth  plainly  signify  counsel:  Typhon,  insurrection  :  Pan,  universality : 
Nemesis,  revenge :  and  the  like.  Neither  let  it  trouble  any  man,  if  sometimes  he  meet  with  histori- 
cal narrations,  or  additions  for  ornament's  sake,  or  confusion  of  times,  or  something  transferred  from 
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one  fable  to  another,  to  brin^  in  a  new  allegorj ;  for  it  oonld  be  no  odierwi8e»  seeing  they  were  im 
inventions  of  men  which  lived  in  diTors  ages,  and  had  also  dirers  ends,  some  being  ancient,  otheis 
neoterical;  some  have  an  eye  to  things  natural,  others  to  moral. 

There  is  another  argument,  and  that  no  small  one  neither,  to  prore  that  these  fables  contain  certain 
hidden  and  invoWed  meanings,  seeing  some  of  Ifaeai  are  obserred  to  be  so  absurd  and  foolish  in  the 
Tery  relation  that  they  show,  and,  as  it  were,  proclaim  a  parable  afar  off;  for  such  tales  as  are 
probable  they  may  seem  to  be  invented  for  delight  and  in  imitation  of  history*  And  as  for  snch  as 
no  man  would  so  much  as  imagine  or  relate,  they  seem  to  be  sought  out  for  other  ends:  for  what 
hind  of  fiction  is  that  wherein  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  taken  Bletis  to  wile,  and  pesMiving  tiiat  she 
was  with  child,  to  have  devqured  her,  whence  himself  conceiving,  brought  forth  Pallas  armed  onl 
of  his  head  1  Truly,  I  think  there  was  never  dream,  so  different  to  the  course  of  cogitation,  and  so 
full  of  monstrosi^,  ever  hatched  in  the  brain  of  man.  Above  all  things  this  prevails  most  with  oie» 
and  is  of  singular  moment;  many  of  these  fables  seem  not  to  be  invented  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  related  and  celebrated,  as  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others :  for  if  it  were  so,  that  they  took  ban- 
ning in  that  age,  and  from  those  authors  by  whom  they  are  delivered  and  brought  to  our  hands,  my 
mind  gives  me  there  could  be  no  great  or  high  matter  expected,  or  supposed  to  proceed  from  them  in 
re<»pect  of  these  originals.  But  if  with  attention  we  consider  the  matter,  it  will  appear  that  they 
were  delivered  and  related  as  things  formerly  believed  and  received,  and  not  as  newly  invented  and 
offered  unto  us.  Besides,  seeing  they  are  diversely  related  by  writers  that  lived  near  about  one  and 
the  selftame  time,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  they  were  common  things  derived  from  'precedent 
memorials ;  and  that  they  became  various  by  reason  of  the  divers  ornaments  bestowed  on  them  by 
particular  relations;  and  the  consideration  of  this  must  needs  increase  in  us  a  great  opinion  of  therat 
as  not  to  be  accounted  either  the  effects  of  the  times,  or  inventions  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  reKcs  or 
abstracted  airs  of  better  times,  which,  by  tradition  from  more  ancient  nations,  fell  into  the  trumpets 
and  flutes  of  the  Grecians.  But  if  any  do  obstinately  contend,  that  allegories  are  always  adventiti- 
ally,  and  as  it  were  by  constraint,  never  naturally  and  properly  included  in  fables,  we  will  not  be 
much  troublesome,  but  suffer  them  to  enjoy  that  gravity  of  judgment  which  I  am  sore  they  affect, 
althcmgh  indeed  it  be  but  lumpish  and  almost  leaden.  And,  if  they  be  worthy  to  be  taken  notice  of^ 
we  will  begin  afVesh  with  them  in  some  other  fashion. 

There  is  found  among  men,  and  it  goes  for  current,  a  twofold  use  of  parables,  and  those,  whidi  is 
more  to  be  admired,  referred  to  contrary  ends,  conducing  as  well  to  the  folding  up  and  keeping  of 
things  under  a  veil,  as  to  the  enlightening  and  laying  open  of  obscurities.  But,  omitting  the  former,, 
rather  than  to  undergo  wrangling,  and  assuming  ancient  fables  as  things  vagrant  and  composed  only 
for  delight,  tlie  latter  must  questionless  till  remain  as  not  to  be  wrested  from  us  by  any  violence  of 
wit,  neither  can  any  (that  is  but  meanly  learned)  hinder,  but  it  must  absolutely  be  received  as  a  thing 
grave  and  sober,  free  from  all  vanity,  and  exceeding  profitable  and  necessary  to  all  sciences.  This 
is  it,  I  s.iy,  that  leads  the  understanding  of  man  by  an  easy  and  gentle  passage  through  all  novel 
and  abstruse  inventions  which  any  way  differ  from  common  receiveJ  opinions.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  ages,  (when  many  human  inventions  and  conclusions,  which  are  now  common  and  vulgar,  were 
new,  and  not  generally  known,)  all  things  were  full  of  fables,  enigrmas,  parables,  and  similes  of  all 
sorts;  by  which  they  sought  to  teach  and  lay  open,  not  to  hide  and  conceal  knowledge,  especially 
seeing  the  understandings  of  men  were  in  those  times  rude  and  impatient,  and  almost  incapable  of 
any  subtilties,  such  things  only  excepted  as  were  the  objects  of  sense ;  for,  as  hieroglyphics  pie* 
ceded  letters,  so  parables  were  more  ancient  than  arguments:  and  in  these  days  also,  he  that  would 
illuminate  men*s  minds  anew  in  any  old  matter,  and  that  not  with  disprofit  and  harshness,  must 
absolutely  take  the  same  course,  and  use  the  help  of  similes.  Wherefore  a(\er  all  that  hath  beeni 
said,  we  will  thus  conclude,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  it  was  either  much  or  happy :  much,  if 
these  figures  and  tropes  were  invented  by  study  and  premeditation;  happy,  if  tliey,  intending  nothing 
less,  gave  matter  and  occasion  to  so  many  worthy  meditations.  As  concerning  my  labours,  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  them  which  may  do  good,  1  will  on  neither  part  count  them  ill  bestowed,  my  purpose 
being  t-)  illustrate  either  antiquity  or  things  themselves.  Neither  am  I  ignorant  that  this  very  sub- 
ject hath  been  attempted  by  others :  but  to  speak  as  1  think,  and  that  freely,  without  ostentation,  the 
dignit  ■  and  efficacy  of  the  thing,  is  almost  lost  by  these  men's  writings,  though  voluminous  and  fuU 
of  pains,  whilst  not  diving  into  the  depth  of  matters,  but  skUful  only  in  certain  commonplaces, 
have  applied  the  sense  of  these  parables  to  certain  vulgar  and  general  things,  not  so  much  as  glanc- 
ing at  their  tme  virtue,  genuine  propriety,  and  full  depth.  I,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  shall  be  new  in 
common  things;  wherefore,  leaving  such  as  are  plain  and  open,  I  will  sum  at  further  and  richc: 
matters. 
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CASSANDRA.  OR  DIVINATION, 

Tbs  poets  (able,  thai  Apollo  being  enamovTed 
ef  Caasaadra,  was,  by  her  many  ahOte  and  con- 
wmg  aleifhta,  still  deluded  in  his  desire;  bot  yet 
fed  «ci  with  hope  aatil  soeh  time  as  she  had  dnram 
Irom  bun  the  fift  of  prophesying ;  and  having  by 
aasb  her  dissinulationf  in  the  end  attained  to  that 
which  Droiu  the  begtaniog  she  sought  aAer,  at  last 
flatly  receded  Ihs  soil:  who,  finding  himself  so 
lar  eagsged  ia  bis  promise,  as  that  he  eonld  not 
by  any  means  reroke  again  his  rash  gift,  and  yet 
ioflasMd  with  an  earnest  desire  of  revenge,  highly 
dbdainingto  be  laade  the  scorn  of  a  crafty  wench, 
annexed  a  peaalty  to  his  promise,  to  wit,  that  she 
sboald  ever  foretell  the  troth,  but  never  be  believed; 
se  were  her  divinations  always  faithful,  but  at  no 
time  cegarded,  whereof  she  still  found  the  expe- 
'  rience,  yea,  even  in  the  ruin  of  her  own  oounlary, 
which  she  had  often  forewarned  them  of,  but  they 
neitlier  gave  credit  nor  ear  to  her  words. 

This  f.ible  seems  to  intimate  the  unprofitable 
liberty  of  untimely  admonitions  and  counsels :  for 
they  that  are  so  overweened  with  the  sharpness 
and  dexterity  of  their  own  wit  and  capacity,  as 
that  they  diaddin  to  submit  themselves  to  the  docu- 
maats  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  harmony,  whereby  to 
learn  and  observe  the  method  and  measure  of  a(^ 
fairs,  the  grace  and  gravity  of  discourse,  the  diflbr- 
ences  between  the  more  judicious  and  more  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  duo  times  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent;  be  they  never  so  sensible  and  pregnant, 
and  their  judfrments  nefer  so  profound  and  profit- 
able, yet  in  all  their  endeavours  either  of  persuasion 
or  perfjrce,  they  avail  nothing ;  neither  are  they  of 
any  moment  to  advantage  or  manage  matters,  but 
do  rather  hast.<^n  on  the  ruin  of  all  those  that  they 
adhere  or  devote  themselves  unto;  and  then,  at 
last,  when  calamity  hath  made  men  feel  the  event 
of  neglect,  then  shall  they,  too  late,  he  reverenced 
as  d<5ep  foreseeing  and  f  lithful  prophets :  whereof 
a  notihle  instvnce  is  eminently  set  forth  in  Marcus 
Cito  Uticensis,  who,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  dis- 
covered afar  oIT,  and  as  an  oracle  long  foretold,  the 
approaching  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  plotted 
tyranny  hovering  over  the  state,  both  in  the  first 
conspiracy,  and  as  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  civil 
contention  between  Cassar  and  Pompey,  and  did 
no  good  the  while,  but  rather  harmed  the  com- 
monwealth and  hastened  on  his  country's  bane ; 
which  M.  Cicero  wisely  observed, and  writing  to 
a  familiir  friend,  doth  in  these  terms  excellently 


describe,  ^  Cato  optima  sentit,  sed  nocet  interdaa 
Reipublictt :  loquitur  enim  tanquam  in  Republic4 
Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  faece  Romnli.^  Cato 
(saith  he)  judgeth  profoundly,  but  in  the  mean 
time  damnifies  the  state,  for  he  speaks  as  in  the 
commonwedth  of  Plato,  and  net  as  in  the  drv^ 
of  Romulus* 

TYPHON,  OR  A  REBEL. 

Jmio,  bdng  vexed  (say  the  poeta)  that  Jopilar 
bad  begotten  Pallaa  by  himself  without  her,  ear- 
nestly pressed  all  the  other  gods  and  goddesses,tbat 
she  might  also  bring  forth  of  herself  alone  withont 
him ;  and  having  by  violence  and  importunity  ob» 
tained  a  grant  theteof,  ahe  smote  the  earth,  and 
forthwith  sprang  up  Typhon,  a  huge  and  horrid 
monster.  This  strange  birth  she  commits  to  a 
serpent,  as  a  foster-fa^er,  to  nourish  it ;  who  no 
sooner  came  to  ripeness  of  years  bot  he  provokes 
Jupiter  to  battle.  In  the  condict,  the  giant,  ge^ 
ting  the  upper  hand,  takes  Jupiter  upon  his  shoul* 
ders,  carries  him  into  a  remote  and  obscure  coun- 
try, and  (cutting  out  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and 
feet)  brought  them  away,  and  so  left  him  miserably 
mangled  and  maimed;  but  Mercury  recovering^ 
these  nerves  from  Typhon  by  stealth,  restored 
them  agaia  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter  being  again  by 
this  means  corroborated,  assaults  the  monster 
afresh,  and  at  the  first  strikes  him  with  a  thunder-^ 
bolt,  from  whose  blood  serpents  were  engendered* 
This  monster  at  lengrth  fainting  and  flying,  Jupiter 
casts  on  him  tlie  mount  ^tna,  and  with  the 
weight  thereof  crushed  him. 

This  fdble  seems  to  point  9t  the  variable  fortune 
of  princes,  and  the  rebellious  insurrection  of  trai- 
tors in  state.  For  princes  may  well  be  said  to  be 
married  to  their  dominions,  as  Jupiter  was  to 
Juno ;  hut  it  happens  now  and  then,  that  being 
deboshed  by  the  long  custom  of  empiring  and 
bending  towards  tyranny,  they  endeavour  to  draw 
all  to  themselves,  and,  contemning  the  counsel 
of  their  nobles  and  senators,  hatch  laws  in  tiieir 
own  brain,  that  is,  dispose  of  things  by  their  own 
fancy  and  absolute  power.  The  people,  repining 
at  this,  study  how  to  create  and  set  up  a  chl^  of 
their  own  choice.  This  project,  by  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  peers  and  nobles,  doth  for  the 
most  part  take  his  beginning;  by  whose  con- i 
nivance  the  commons  being  set  on  edge,  there  fol- 
lows a  kind  of  murmuring  or  discontent  in  the 
state,  shadowed  by  the  infancy  of  Typhon,  which 
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bein;  naned  by  the  natoral  praTity,  aod  clownish 
BmligDity  of  the  valvar  sort,  (unto  princes  ss  in- 
festooas  as  serpents,)  is  again  repaired  by  renewed 
strength,  and  at  last  breaks  out  into  open  rebellion, 
which,  because  it  brings  infinite  mischiefs  upon 
prince  and  people,  is  represented  by  the  monstrous 
deformity  of  Typhon:  his  hundred  heads  signify 
their  dirided  powers,  his  fiery  mouths  their  in- 
flamed intents,  his  serpentine  circles  their  pesti- 
lent malice  in  besieging,  his  iron  hands  their  mer- 
ciless slaughters,  his  eaglets  talons  their  greedy 
rapines,  his  plumed  body  their  continual  rumours, 
and  scouts,  and  fears,  and  suchlike ;  and  some- 
tiroes  these  rebellions  grow  so  potent,  that  princes 
are  enforced  (transported  jis  it  were  by  the  rebels, 
and  forsaking  the  chief  seats  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom)  to  contract  their  power,  and,  being  de- 
prived of  the  sinews  of  money  and  majesty,  be- 
take themselves  to  some  remote  and  obscure  cor- 
ner within  their  dominions ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  if  they  bear  their  misfortunes  with  modera- 
tion, they  may  recover  their  strengrth  by  the  virtue 
and  industry  of  Mercury,  that  is,  they  may,  by  be- 
•comiag  affable,  and  by  reconciling  the  minds  and 
wills  of  their  subjects  with  grave  edicts  and  gra- 
'cious  speech,  excite  an  alacrity  to  grant  aids  and 
subsidies  whereby  to  streng^en  their  authority 
anew.  Nevertheless,  having  learned  to  be  wise 
and  wary,  they  will  refrain  to  try  the  chance  of 
fortune  by  war,  and  yet  study  how  to  suppress 
the  reputation  of  the  rebels  -  by  some  famous 
action,  which  if  it  fall  out  answerable  to  their 
expectation,  the  rebels,  finding  themselves  weak- 
ened, and  fearing  the  success  of  their  broken 
projects,  betake  themselves  to  some  sleight  and 
▼ain  bravadoes  like  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and 
at  length  in  despair  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
and  then  when  they  begin  to  break,  it  is  safe  and 
timely  for  kings  to  pursue  and  oppress  them  with 
the  forces  and  weight  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  were 
with  the  mountain  iGtna. 


THE  CYCLOPS,  OR  THE  MINISTERS 
OF   TERROR. 

Tbkt  say  the  Cyclops,  for  their  fierceness  and 
•cruelty,  were  by  Jnpiter  cast  into  hell,  and  there 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  Tellus 
persuaded  Jupiter  that  it  would  do  well,  if  being 
set  at  liberty,  they  were  put  to  forge  thunderbolts, 
which  being  done  accordingly,  they  became  so 
painful  and  industrious,  as  that  day  and  night  they 
contmued  hammering  out  in  laborious  diligence 
thunderbolts  and  other  instnnnents  of  terror.  In 
procesij  of  time  Jupiter  having  conceived  a  dis- 
pleasure against  iEsculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
for  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life  by  physic,  and 
Concealing  his  dislike  because  there  was  no  just 
cause  of  angor,  the  deed  being  pious  and  famous, 
secretly  incensed  the  Cyclops  against  him,  who 
without  delay  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt ;  in 


revenge  of  which  act,  Apollo,  Jnpiter  not  prdiibit> 
ing  it,  shot  them  to  death  with  his  arrows. 

^This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  projects  of 
kings,  who  having  crael,  bloody,  and  exacting 
ofiicers,  do  first  punish  and  displace  them ;  after* 
wards,  by  the  counsel  of  Tellus,  that  is  of  soma 
base  and  ignoble  person,  and  by  the  prevailing 
respect  of  profit,  they  admit  them  into  their  places 
again,  that  they  may  have  instruments  in  a  readi* 
ness,  if  at  any  time  there  should  need  either 
severity  of  execution  or  accerbity  of  exaction* 
These  servile  creatures  being  by  nature  cniel, 
and  by  their  former  fortune  exasperated,  and  per* 
ceiving  well  what  is  expected  at  their  hands,  do 
show  themselves  wonderful  oflficious  in  such  kind 
of  employments;  but  being  too  rash  and  precipi* 
tate  in  seeking  countenance  and  creeping  into 
favour,  do  sometimes  take  occasion,  from  the 
secret  beckonings  and  ambiguous  commands  of 
their  prince,  to  perform  some  hateful  executio?i. 
But  princes  abhorring  the  fact,  and  knowing  well 
that  they  shall  never  want  such  kind  of  instru- 
ments, do  utterly  forsake  them,  turning  them 
over  to  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  wronged,  to 
their  accusations  and  revenge,  and  to  the  general 
hatred  of  the  people ;  so  that  with  great  applause 
and  prosperous  wishes  and  acclamations  towards 
the  prince,  they  are  brought  rather  too  late  thaa 
undeservedly  to  a  miserable  end. 

NARCISSUS,  OR  SELF-LOVE. 

Thct  say  that  Narcissus  was  exceeding  fair 
and  beautiful,  but  wonderful  proud  and  disdain- 
ful ;  wherefore  despising  all  others  in  respect  of 
himself,  he  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods  and 
chases  with  a  few  followers,  to  whom  he  alone 
was  all  in  all ;  amongst  the  rest  there  follows  him 
the  nymph  Echo.  During  his  course  of  life,  it 
fatally  so  chanced  that  he  came  to  a  clear  foun- 
tain, upon  the  bank  whereof  he  lay  down  to  re- 
pose himself  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  having 
espied  the  shadow  of  his  own  face  in  the  water, 
was  so  besotted  and  ravished  with  the  contem- 
plation and  admiration  thereof,  that  he  by  no 
means  possibly  could  be  drawn  from  beholding 
his  image  in  this  glass;  insomuch,  that  by  con- 
tinual gazing  thereupon,  he  pined  away  to  nothing, 
and  was  at  last  turned  into  a  flower  of  his  own 
name,  which  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  and  is  sacred  to  the  infernal  powers, 
Pluto,  Proserpina,  and  the  Furies. 

This  fable  seems  to  show  the  dispositions  and 
fortunes  of  those,  who  in  respect  either  of  their 
beauty  or  other  gift  wherewith  they  are  adorned 
and  graced  by  nature,  without  the  help  of  indys- 
try,  are  so  far  besotted  in  themselves  as  that  they 
prove  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction.  For  it 
is  the  property  of  men  infected  with  this  humour 
not  to  come  much  abroad,  or  to  be  conrersant  in 
civil  affairs;  specially  8e«ing  those  that  are  in 
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public  place  must  of  necessity  encounter  ^ith 
many  contempts  and  scorns  which  may  much 
deject  and  trouble  iheir  minds;  and  therefore 
&ey  lead  for  the  most  part  a  solitary,  priTate,  and 
obscure  life,  attended  on  with  a  few  followers, 
and  those  such  as  will  adore  and  admire  them, 
like  an  echo,  flatter  them  in  all  their  sayings,  and 
applaud  them  in  all  their  words ;  so  that  being 
by  this  custom  seduced  and  pufTcKi  up,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  with  the  admiration  of  themselves, 
they  are  possessed  with  so  strange  a  sloth  and 
idleness,  that  they  grow  in  a  manner  benumbed 
and  defectiye  of  all  rigour  and  alacrity.  Ele- 
gantly doth  this  flower,  appearing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring,  represent  the  likeness  of  these 
men's  dispositions,  who  in  their  youth  do  flourish 
and  wax  famous ;  but  being  come  to  ripeness  of 
years,  they  deceive  and  frustrate  the  good  hope 
that  is  conceived  of  them.  Neither  is  it  imper- 
tinent that  this  floif^er  is  said  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  infernal  deities,  because  men  of  this  disposi- 
tion become  unprofitable  to  all  human  things. 
For  whatsoever  produceth  no  fruit  of  itself,  but 
passeth  and  vanisheth  as  if  it  never  had  been, 
like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  sea,  that  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  dedicate  to  the  ghosts,  and 
powers  below. 

STYX,  OR  LEAGUES. 

The  oath  by  which  the  gods  were  wont  to 
oblige  themselves  when  they  meant  to  ratify  any 
thing  so  firmly  as  never  to  revoke  it,  is  a  thing 
well  known  to  the  vulgar,  as  being  mentioned 
almost  in  every  fable,  which  was,  when  they  did 
not  invoke  or  call  to  witness  any  celestial  majesty 
or  divine  power,  but  only  the  river  Styx,  that  with 
crooked  and  meandry  turnings  encircleth  the  pa^ 
lace  of  the  infernal  Dis.  This  was  held  as  the 
only  manner  of  their  sacrament,  and,  besides  it, 
not  any  other  vow  to  be  accounted  firm  and  invio- 
lable, and  therefore  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
if  any  did  perjure  themselves,  was,  that  for  cer- 
tain years  they  should  be  put  out  of  commons, 
and  hot  to  be  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods. 

This  fable  seems  to  point  at  the  leagues  and 
pacts  of  princes,  of  which  more  truly  than  op- 
portunely may  be  said,  that  be  they  never  so 
strongly  confirmed  with  the  solemnity  and  reli- 
gion of  an  oath,  yet  are  for  the  most  part  of  no 
validity;  insomuch,  that  they  are  made  rather 
with  an  eye  to  reputation,  and  report,  and  cere- 
mony, than  to  faith,  security,  and  efiect.  More- 
over, add  to  these  the  bonds  of  afiinity,  as  the  sa- 
craments of  nature,  and  mutual  deserts  of  each 
part,'  and  you  shall  observe,  that  with  a  great 
many,  all  these  things  are  placed  a  degree  under 
ambition  and  profit,  and  the  licentious  desire  of 
domination ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  because  it 
as  an  easy  thing  for  princes  to  defend  and  cover 
theii  unlawful  desires  and  unfiiithful  vows  with 
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many  outwardly  seeming  fair  pretexts,  especially 
seeing  there  is  no  umpire  or  moderator  of  matters 
concluded  upon,  to  whom  a  reason  should  be 
tendered.  Therefore  there  is  no  true  and  proper 
thing  made  choice  of  for  the  confirmation  of  fiuth, 
and  that  no  celestial  power  neither,  but  is  indeed 
necessity,  (a  great  god  to  great  potentates,)  the 
peril  also  of  state,  and  the  communication  of 
profit.  As  for  necessity,  it  is  elegantly  represent* 
ed  by  Styx,  that  fatal  and  irremeable  river ;  and 
this  godhead  did  Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  call  to 
the  confirmation  of  a  league,  who,  because  he 
alone  is  found  to  speak  plainly  that  which  many 
hide  covertly  in  their  breasts,  it  woul<i  not  be 
amiss  to  relate  his  words.  He  observing  how 
the  Lacedemonians  had  thought  upon  and  pro- 
pounded divers  cautions,  sanctions,  confirmations, 
and  bonds,  pertaining  to  leagues,  interposed  thus : 
«<  Unum  Laciederoonii,  nobis  vobiscum  vinculum, 
et  securitatis  ratio  esse  possit,  si  plane  dlmonstre- 
tis,  vos  ea  nobis  concessisse,  et  inter  manus  posu- 
isse,  ut  vobis  facultas  Ittdendi  nos  si  maxima  vel- 
letis  minime  suppetere  possit.*'  There  is  one 
thing,  oh  Lacedemonians !  that  would  link  us 
unto  you  in  the  bond  of  amity,  and  be  the'  occa- 
sion of  peace  and  security,  which  is,  if  you  would 
plainly  demonstrate  that  you  have  yielded  up 
and  put  into  our  hands  such  things  as  that,  would 
you  hurt  us  never  so  fain,  you  should  y^t  be  dis- 
fumished  of  means  to  do  it.  K,  therefore,  the 
power  of  hurting  be  taken  away,  or  if,  by  breach 
of  league,  there  follow  the  danger  of  the  ruin  or 
diminution  of  ^e  state  or  tribute,  then  indeed  the 
leagues  may  seem  to  be  ratified  and  established, 
and  as  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  Stygian  lake ;  seeing  that  it  includes  the  fear 
of  prohibition  and  suspension  from  the  table  of 
the  gods,  under  which  name  the  laws  and  prerog- 
atives, the  plenty  and  felicity  of  a  kingdom  were 
signified  by  the  ancients. 

PAN,  OR  NATURE. 

The  ancients  have  exquisitely  described  Na- 
ture under  the  person  of  Pan,  whose  original 
they  leave  doubtful ;  for  some  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Mercury,  others  attribute  unto  him  a  far 
different  beginning,  affirming  him  to  be  the  com- 
mon offspring  of  Penelope's  suitors,  upon  a  sus- 
picion that  every  one  of  them  had  to  do  with  her ; 
which  latter  relation  doubtless  gave  occasion  to 
some  after  writers  to  entiUe  this  ancient  fable 
with  the  name  of  Penelope :  a  thing  very  frequent 
amongst  them  when  they  apply  old  fictions  to 
young  persons  and  names,  and  that  many  times 
absu^ly  and  indiscreetiy,  as  may  be  seen  here : 
for  Pan,  being  one  of  the  ancient  gods,  was  long 
before  the  time  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  Be- 
sides,  for  her  matrimonial  chastity,  she  was  held 
venerable  by  antiquity.  Neither  may  we  preter- 
mit the  third  conceit  of  his  birth:  for  some  say 
dB 
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titti  be  was  the  ton  of  Jupiter  and  Hybria,  whiob 
signifiee  contumdy  or  disdain:  but  howsoeyer 
begotten,  the  Parc»,  they  say,  were  his  sisters. 
He  is  portrayed  by  Uie  ancients  in  this  goise ;  on 
bis  head  a  pair  of  horns  to  reach  to  heaven,  his 
body  rough  and  hairy,  his  beard  long  and  shaggy, 
his  shape  biformed,  above  like  a  man,  below  like 
a  beast,  his  feet  like  goats'  hoo& ;  bearing  these 
ensigns  of  his  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  in  his  left  hand 
a  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  and  in  his  right  a  sheep- 
hook,  or  a  staff  crooked  at  the  upper  end,  and  his 
mantle  made  of  a  leopard's  skin.    His  dignities 
and  offices  were  these :  he  was  the  god  of  hunt- 
ers,  of  shepherds,  and  of  all  rural  inhabitants ; 
chief  president  also  of  hill  and  mountains ;  and, 
next  to  Mercury,  the  ambassador  of  the  gods. 
Moreover,  he  was  accounted  the  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  nymphs,  which  were  always  wont 
to  dance  the  rounds,  and  frisk  about  him ;  he  was 
accosted  bx  the  satjrrs  and  the  old  Sileni.    He 
had  power  also  to  strike  men  with  terrors,  and 
those  especially  vain  and  superstitious,  which  are 
termed  panic  fears.     His  acts  were  not  many, 
for  aught  that  can  be  found  in  records ;  the  chief- 
est  was,  that  he  challenged  Cupid  at  wrestling,  in 
which  conflict  he  had  the  foil.   The  tale  goes,  too, 
how  that  he  caught  the  giant  Tjrphon  in  a  net,  and 
held  him  fast.    Moreover,  when  Ceres,  grum- 
bling and  chafing  that  Proserpina  was  ravished, 
had*  hid  herself  away,  and  that  all  the  gods  took 
pains,  by  dispersing  themselves  into  every  cor. 
ner,  to  find  her  out,  it  was  only  his  good  hap,  as 
he  was  hunting,  to  light  on  her,  and  acquaint  the 
rest  where  she  was.     He  presumed  also  to  put  it 
to  trial  who  was  the  best  musician,  he  or  Apollo ; 
and  by  the  judgment  of  Midas  was  indeed  prefer- 
red :  but  the  wise  judge  had  a  pair  of  asses'  ears 
privily  chopped  to  his  noddle  for  his  sentence. 
Of  his  love  tricks  there  is  nothing  reported,  or  at 
least  not  much ;  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  espe. 
cially  being  among  a  troop  of  gods  so  profusely 
amorous.    This  only  is  said  of  him,  that  he  loved 
the  nymph  Echo,  whom  he  took  to  wife ;  and  one 
pretty  wench  more  called  Syrinx,  towards  whom 
Cupid,  in  an  angry  and  revengful  humour,  because 
so  audaciously  he  had  challenged  him  at  wrest- 
ling,  inflamed  his  desire.    Moreover,  he  had  no 
issue,  which  is  a  marvel  also,  seeing  the  gods, 
especially  those  of  the  male  kind,  were  very  gene, 
rative,  only  he  was  the  reputed  father  of  a  little 
girl  called  lambe,  that  with  many  pretty  tales 
was  wont  to  make  strangers  merry:  but  some 
think  that  he  did  indeed  beget  her  by  his  wife 
lambe. 

This,  if  any  be,  is  a  noble  tale,  as  being  laid 
out  and  big  bellied  with  the  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  nature.  Pan,  as  his  name  imports,  represents 
and  lays  open  the  all  of  things  or  nature.  Con- 
cerning his  original  there  are  two  only  opinions 
that  go  for  current ;  for  either  he  came  of  Mercu- 
ry, that  is,  the  Word  of  God,  which  the  Holy 


Soriptores  without  all  controversy  affirm,  wuL 
such  of  the  philosophers  as  had  any  smack  of  di- 
vinity assented  unto,  or  else  from  the  confused, 
seeds  of  things.  For  they  that  would  have  one. 
simple  beginning,  refer  it  unto  God ;  or  if  a  mate- 
riate  beginning,  they  would  have  it  various  ia 
power ;  so  that  we  may  end  the  controversy  with 
this  distribution,  that  the  world  took  beginning, 
either  from  Mercury,  or  from  the  seeds  of  dl. 
things. 

vow.  BCIiOO.  6. 
**  Naaqve  caMbat  Mi  mftfanm  per  inaae  coacta. 
Seintoa,  terraramqne,  aniBMeque  niariaqae  ftiiwoat. 
Et  liqatdi  ■imal  ignis :  Bt  hit  exordia  primia 
Omnia  et  ipae  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbia." 

For  ricb-Tein'd  Orpbeui  sweetly  did  reheane 
How  tliat  tlie  seeds  of  Are,  air,  water,  earth. 
Were  all  pact  in  tlie  vast  void  universe  : 
And  liow  ttom  tliese,  as  firstitngS)  «11  btd  Urth, 
And  how  the  body  of  this  orbic  ftrame, 
Fh>in  tender  infkaey  so  bif  became. 

But  as  touching  the  third  conceit  of  Pan's  ori- 
ginal, it  seems  that  the  Grecians,  either  by  inter- 
course with  the  Egyptians,  or  one  way  or  other, 
had  heard  something  of  the  Hebrew  mysteries ;  for 
it  points  to  the  state  of  the  world,  not  considered 
in  immediate  creation,  but  afVer  the  fall  of  Adam, 
exposed  and  made  subject  to  death  and  corruption; 
for  in  that  state  it  was,  and  remains  to  this  day, 
^e  offspring  of  God  and  sin ;  and  theiefore  all 
these  three  narrations  concerning  the  manner  of 
Pan's  birth  may  seem  to  be  true,  if  it  be  rightly 
distinguished  between  things  and  times.  For 
this  Pan,  or  Nature,  which  we  inspect,  contem- 
plate, and  reverence  more  than  is  fit,  took  begin- 
ning from  the  word  of  God  by  the  means  of  con- 
fused matter,  and  the  entrance  of  prevarication 
and  corruption.  The  Destinies  may  well  be 
thought  the  sisters  of  Pan,  or  Nature,  because 
the  beginnings,  and  continuances,  and  corruptions, . 
and  depressions,  and  dissolutions,  and  eminences, 
and  labours,  and  felicities  of  things,  and  all  the 
chances  which  can  happen  unto  any  thing,  are 
Hnked  with  the  chain  of  causes  natural. 

Horns  are  attributed  unto  him,  because  horns 
are  broad  at  the  root  and  sharp  at  the  ends,  the 
nature  of  all  these  things  being  like  a  pyramis, 
sharp  at  the  top.  For  individual  or  singular 
things  being  infinite  are  first  collected  into  species, 
which  are  many  also ;  then  from  species  into  ge- 
nerals, and  from  generals,  by  ascending,  are  con- 
tracted into  things  or  notions  more  general ;  so 
that  at  len^  Nature  may  seem  to  be  contracted 
into  an  unity.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Pan  toucheth  heaven  with  his  horns,  seeing 
the  height  of  nature  or  universal  ideas  do  in  some 
sort  pertain  to  things  divine ;  and  there  is  a  ready 
and  short  passage  from  metaphysic  to  natural  theo- 
logy. 

The  body  of  nature  is  elegantly  and  with  deep 
judgment  depainted  hairy, representing  Uie  beams 
or  operations  of  creatures ;  for  beams  are,  as  it 
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wwe,  the  hain  and  brMes  of  natore ;  and  erery 
ereatoie  is  either  more  or  less  beamy,  which  is 
most  apparent  in  the  faculty  of  seeing,  and  no 
lees  in  erery  nrtae  and  operation  that  effectnates 
upon  a  distant  object ;  for  whatsoerer  works  up 
any  thing  afar  off,  that  may  rigfaAly  be  said  to  dart 
forth  rays  or  beams. 

Moreover,  Pan's  beard  is  said  to  be  exceeding 
long,  beeanse  the  beams  or  influences  of  celestial 
bodies  do  operate  and  pierce  farthest  of  all ;  and 
the  son,  when  his  higher  half  is  shadowed  with  a 
dond,  his  beams  break  oot  in  the  lower,  and 
looks  as  if  he  were  bearded. 

Natare  is  also  excellently  set  forth  with  a  bi- 
formed  body,  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween superior  and  inferior  creatores.  For  one 
part,  by^  reason  of  their  polchritnde  and  equability 
of  motion,  and  constancy  and  dominion  over  the 
earth  and  earthly  things,  is  worthily  set  out  by 
the  shape  of  man ;  and  the  other  jpart  in  respect 
of  their  perturbations  and  unconstant  motions, 
and  therefore  needing  to  be  moderated  by  the 
celestial,  may  be  wdl  fitted  with  the  figure  of  a 
brute  beast  This  description  of  his  body  per- 
tains also  to  the  participation  of  species ;  for  no 
natural  being  seems  to  be  simple,  but  as  it  were 
participated  and  compounded  of  two ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, man  hath  something  of  a  beast,  a  beast 
something  of  a  plant,  a  plant  something  of  inani- 
mate body,  of  that  all  natural  things  are  in  very 
deed  biformed,  that  is  to  say,  compounded  of  a 
superior  and  inferior  epecies. 

It  is  a  witty  allegory  that  same,  of  the  feet  of 
the  goat,  by  reason  of  the  upward  tending  motion 
of  terrestial  bodies  towards  the  air  and  heaven ; 
for  the  goat  is  a  climbing  creature,  that  loves  to  be 
hanging  about  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains; 
and  this  is  done  also  in  a  wonderful  manner  even 
by  those  things  which  are  destinated  to  this  infe- 
rior globe,  as  may  manifestly  appear  in  clouds 
and  meteors. 

The  two  ensigns  which  Pan  bears  in  his  hands 
do  point,  the  one  at  harmony,  the  other  at  empire : 
for  the  pipe,  consisting  of  seven  reeds,  doth  evi- 
dently  demonstrate  the  consent,  and  harmony,  and 
discordant  concord  of  all  inferior  creatures,  which 
is  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  seven  planets :  and 
that  of  thesheep-hook  may  be  excellently  applied 
to  the  order  of  nature,  which  is  partly  right, 
partly  crooked :  this  staff  therefore  or  rod  is  spe- 
cially crooked  in  the  upper  end,  because  all  the 
works  of  divine  Providence  in  the  world  are  done 
in  a  far-fetched  and  circular  manner,  so  that  one 
thing  may  seem  to  be  effected,  and  yet  indeed  a 
clean  contrary  brought  to  pass,  as  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  the  like.  Besides,  in  all 
wise  human  government,  they  that  sit  at  the  helm 
do  more  happily  bring  their  purposes  about,  and 
insinuate  more  easily  into  tiie  minds  of  the  people 
by  pretext  and  oblique  courses  than  by  direct 
methods :  so  that  all  sceptres  and  masses  of  an. 


Verity  ought  in  very  deed  to  be  crooked  in  the 
upper  end. 

Pan's  cloak  or  mantle  b  ingeniously  feigned 
to  be  a  skin  of  a  leopard,  because  it  is  full  of 
spots :  so  the  heavens  are  spotted  with  stars,  the 
sea  with  rocks  and  islands,  the  land  with  flowers, 
and  every  particular  creature  also  is  for  the  most 
part  garnished  with  divers  colours  about  the 
superficies,  which  is  as  it  were  a  mantle  unto  it. 

The  oflice  of  Pan  can  be  by  nothing  so  lively 
conceived  and  expressed,  as  by  feigning  him  to 
be  the  god  of  hunters ;  for  every  natural  action, 
and  so  by  consequence  motion  and  progression,  is 
nothing  else  but  a  hunting.  Arts  zxid  sciences 
have  their  works,  and  human  counsels  their  ends, 
which  they  earnestly  hunt  after.  All  natural 
things  have  either  their  food  as  a  prey,  or  &eir 
pleasure  as  a  recreation  which  they  seek  for,  and 
that  in  a  most  expert  and  sagacious  manner. 

**Tortft  le^oa  lupam  sequitar,  loptu  ipse  opelliw. 
Florentem  cyUaoin,  MquUur  laacivm  capelii. 

Tb«  huDfry  llonatt,  with  ibarp  de«ir«, 
Ponaea  the  wolf,  the  wolf  the  wanton  f  o«t: 
The  goat  agahi  doth  greedily  aapire 
To  have  the  trefoil  Jaice  past  down  her  throat. 

Pan  is  also  said  to  be  the  god  of  the  country- 
clowns  ;  because  men  of  this  condition  lead  lives 
more  agreeable  unto  nature  than  those  that  live 
in  cities  and  courts  of  princes,  where  nature,iby 
too  much  art,  is  corrupted ;  so  as  the  saying  of 
the  poet,  though  in  the  sense  of  love,  might  be 
here  verified : 

**  Para  minima  est  ipea  pneUa  rat" 

The  maid  lo  triek*d  henelf  with  art, 

That  of  liereelf  the  is  leaat  part. 

He  was  held  to  be  lord  president  of  ihe  moun- 
tains; because  in  the  high  mountains  and  hills 
nature  lays  herself  most  open,  and  men  most  apt 
to  view  and  contemplation. 

Whereas  Pan  is  said  to  be,  next  unto  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  there  is  in  that  a 
divine  mystery  contained ;  for,  next  to  the  word 
of  God,  the  image  of  the  world  proclaims  the 
power  and  wisdom  divine,  as  sings  the  sacred 
poet.  Psal.  xix.  1 :  "  Cteli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei 
atque  opera  manuum  ejus  indicat  firmamentum.*^ 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  the  works  of  his  hands. 

The  nymphs,  that  is,  the  souls  of  living  things, 
take  great  delight  in  Pan :  for  these  souls  are  the 
delights  or  minions  of  nature ;  and  the  direction 
or  conduct  of  these  nymphs  is,  with  great  reason, 
attributed  unto  Pan,  because  the  souls  of  all 
things  living  do  follow  their  natural  dispositions 
as  their  guides ;  and  with  infinite  variety  every 
one  of  them,  af^r  his  own  fashion,  doth  leap, 
and  frisk,  and  dance,  with  incessant  motions 
about  her.  The  satyrs  and  Sileni  also,  to  wit, 
youth  and  old  age,  are  some  of  Pan's  followers : 
for  of  all  natural  things,  there  is  a  lively,  jocund, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  a  dancing  age ;  and  an  age 
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again  that  is  dull,  bibling,  and  reeling.  The 
carriages  and  dispositions  of  both  which  ages, 
to  some  such  as  Democritus  was,  that  wonld 
obsenre  them  duly,  might,  peradyenture,  seem  as 
ridiculous  and  deformed  as  the  gambols  of  the 
satyrs,  or  the  gestures  of  the  Sileni. 

Of  those  fears  and  terrors  which  Pan  is  said 
to  be  the  author,  there  may  be  this  wise  con- 
struction made :  namely,  that  nature  hath  bred  in 
every  living  thing  a  kind  of  care  and  fear  tend- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  its  own  life  and  being, 
and  to  the  repelling  and  shunning  of  all  things 
hurtful ;  and  yet  nature  knows  not  how  to  keep  a 
mean,  but  always  intermixes  vain  and  empty 
fears  with  such  as  are  discreet  and  profitable :  so 
that  all  things,  if  their  insides  might  be  seen, 
would  appear  full  of  panic  frights;  but  men, 
especially  in  hard,  fearful,  and  diverse  times,  are 
wonderfully  infatuated  with  superstition,  which 
indeed  is  nothing  else  but  a  panic  terror. 

Concerning  the  audacity  of  Pan  in  challenging 
Cupid  at  wrestling:  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that 
matter  wants  not  inclination  and  desire  to  the 
relapsing  and  dissolution  of  the  world  into  the 
old  chaos,  if  her  malice  and  violence  were  not 
restrained  and  kept  in  order  by  the  prepotent 
unity  and  agreement  of  things,  signified  by  Cupid 
or  the  god  of  love ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  happy 
turn  for  men,  and  all  things  else,  that  in  that 
conflict  Pan  vras  found  too  weak  and  overcome. 

To  the  same  efiect  may  be  interpreted  his 
catching  of  Typhon  in  a  net ;  for  howsoever  there 
may  sometimes  happen  vast  and  unwonted  tu- 
mours, as  the  name  of  Typhon  imports,  either  in 
the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  or  in  the  earth,  or  elsewhere; 
yet  nature  doth  entangle  it  in  an  intricate  toil, 
and  curb  and  restrain  it  as  it  were  with  a  chain 
of  adamant,  the  excesses  and  insolencies  of  these 
kind  of  bodies. 

But  forasmuch  as  it  was  Pan^s  good  fortune  to 
find  out  Ceres  as  he  was  hunting,  and  thought 
little  of  it,  which  none  of  the  other  gods  could 
do,  though  they  did  nothing  else  but  seek  her, 
and  that  very  seriously,  it  gives  us  this  true  and 
grave  admonition,  that  we  expect  not  to  receive 
things  necessary  for  life  and  manners  from  philo- 
sophical abstractions,  as  from  the  greater  gods, 
albeit  they  applied  themselves  to  no  other  study, 
but  firom  Pan;  that  is,  from  the  discreet  observa- 
tion  and  experience,  and  the  universal  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  this  world ;  whereby,  oftentimes 
even  by  chance,  and  as  it  were  going  a  hunting, 
such  inventions  are  lighted  upon. 

The  quarrel  he  made  with  Apollo  about  music, 
and  the  event  thereof,  contains  a  wholesome  in- 
struction, which  may  serve  to  restrain  men^s  rea- 
sons and  judgments  with  reins  of  sobriety,  from 
boasting  and  glorying  in  their  gifts;  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  twofold  harmony  or  music,  the  one 
of  divine  providence,  and  the  other  of  human 
leasoo.    Now  to  the  ears  of  mortals,  that  is,  to 


human  judgment,  the  admimstratioii  of  tlie  wtM 
and  creatures  therein,  and  the  more  secret  jn^- 
m^its  of  God,  sound  very  hard  and  harsh ;  wfakk 
folly,  albeit  it  be  well  set  out  with  asses*  ean, 
yet  notwithstanding  these  ears  are  secret,  and  do 
not  openly  appeal ;  neither  is  it  perceived  or  noted 
as  a  deformity  by  the  vulgar. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  &at  there 
is  nothing  attributed  unto  Pan  cono^ning  loves, 
but  only  of  his  marriage  with  Echo;  for  the 
world  or  nature  doth  enjoy  itself,  and  in  itself  all 
things  else.  Now  he  that  loves  would  enjoy 
something,  but  where  there  is  enough  there  is  no 
place  left  to  desire;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
wanting  love  in  Pan,  or  the  world,  nor  desire  to 
obtain  any  thing,  seeing  he  is  contented  with  him- 
self, but  only  speeches,  which,  if  plain,  may  be 
intimated  by  the  nymph  Echo,  or,  if  more  quaint, 
by  Syrinx,  it  is  an  excellent  inventbn  that  Pan, 
or  the  world,  is  said  to  make  choice  of  Echo  only, 
above  all  other  speeches  or  voices,  for  his  wife; 
for  that  alone  is  true  philosophy  which  doth  faith- 
fully render  the  very  words  of  the  world ;  and  it 
is  written  no  otherwise  than  the  world  do&  dic- 
tate, it  being  nothing  else  but  the  image  or  reflec- 
tion of  it,  not  adding  any  thing  of  its  own,  but 
only  iterates  and  resounds.  It  belongs  also  to 
the  sufficiency  or  perfection  of  the  world,  that  he 
begets  no  issue ;  for  the  world  doth  generate  in 
respect  of  its  parts ;  but  in  respect  of  the  whole, 
how  can  it  generate,  seeing  witiiout  it  there  is  no 
body  I  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  tale  of  that 
tattling  girl  faltered  upon  Pan,  may  in  very  deed, 
with  great  reason,  be  added  to  this  fable ;  for  by 
her  are  represented  those  vain  and  idle  paradoxes 
concerning  the  nature  of  things  which  have  been 
frequent  in  all  ages,  and  have  filled  the  w<nld 
with  novelties ;  fruitless,  if  you  respect  the  mat- 
ter; changelings,  if  you  respect  the  kind ;  some- 
times creating  pleasure,  sometimes  tediousness, 
with  their  overmuch  prattling. 

PERSEUS,  OR  WAR. 
Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Pal- 
las for  the  destroying  of  Medusa,  who  was  very 
infestuous  to  the  western*  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  about  the  utmost  coasts  of  Hiberia;  a 
monster  so  dire  and  horrid,  tbaX  by  her  only 
aspect  she  turned  men  into  stones.  Thb  Medusa 
alone  of  all  the  Grorgons  was  mortal,  the  rest  not 
subject  to  death.  Perseus,  ^erefore,  preparii^ 
himself  for  this  noble  enterprise,  had  arms  and 
gifts  bestowed  on  him  by  three  of  the  gods; 
Mercury  gave  him  vnngs  annexed  to  his  heels, 
Pluto  a  helmet,  Pallas  a  shield  and  a  looking- 
glass.  Notwithstanding,  although  he  were  thus 
furnished,  he  went  not  directly  to  Medusa,  but 
first  to  the  Greae,  which,  by  the  mother's  side, 
were  sisters  to  the  Gorgons.  These  Gree  from 
their  birth  were  hoarheaded,  resembling  old  wo- 
men; they  had  but  one  only  eye  and  one  tooth 
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among  them  all,  both  which,  she  that  had  oc- 
casion to  go  abroad,  was  wont  to  take  with  her, 
and  at  her  return  to  lay  them  down  again.  This 
eye  and  too&  they  lent  to  Perseus;  and  so  find- 
ing himself  thoroughly  famished  for  the  efl^^cting 
of  his  design,  hastens  towards  Medusa.  Her  he 
found  sleeping,  and  yet  durst  not  present  himself 
with  his  ^ice  towards  her,  lest  she  should  awake ; 
but  turning  his  head  aside  beheld  her  in  Pallas's 
glass,  and,  by  this  means  directing  his  blow,  cut 
off  her  head;  from  whose  blood  gushing  out, 
instantly  came  Pegasus,  the  flying-horse.  Her 
head  thus  smote  ofi^  Perseus  bestows  on  Pallas's 
shield,  which  yet  retained  this  yirtue,  that  what- 
soerer  looked  upon  it  should  become  as  stupid  as 
a  stone,  or  one  like  planet-strucken. 

This  £ah\e  seems  to  direct  the  preparation  and 
order  that  is  to  be  used  in  making  of  war;  for  the 
more  apt  and  considerate  undertaking  whereof, 
three  grave  and  wholesome  precepts,  savouring  of 
the  wisdom  of  Pallas,  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  That  men  do  not  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  conquest  of  neighbour  nations, 
seeing  that  private  possessions  and  empires  are 
enlarged  by  different  means ;  for  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  private  revenues,  the  vicinity  of  men's 
territories  is  to  be  considered;  but  in  the  propa- 
gation of  public  dominions,  the  occasion  and 
facility  of  making  war,  and  the  fruit  to  be  ex- 
pected ought  to  be  instead  of  vicinity.  Certainly 
the  Romans,  what  time  their  conquests  towards 
the  west  scarce  reached  beyond  Liguria,  did  yet 
in  the  east  bring  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the 
mountain  Taurus  within  the  compass  of  their 
anns  and  command;  and  therefore  Perseus,  al- 
though he  were  bred  and  bom  in  the  east,^did  not 
yet  refuse  to  undertake  an  expedition  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  west. 

Secondly,  There  must  be  a  care  had,  that  the 
motives  of  war  be  just  and  honourable ;  for  that 
begets  an  alacrity  as  well  in  the  soldiers  that 
fight  as  in  the  people  that  pay;  it  draws  on  and 
procures  aids,  and  brings  many  other  commodities 
besides.  But  there  is  no  pretence  to  take  up 
arms  more  pious,  than  the  suppressing  of  t3rranny ; 
imder  which  yoke  the  people  lose  Uieir  courage, 
and  are  cast  down  without  heart  and  vigour,  as  in 
the  sight  of  Medusa. 

Thirdly,  It  is  wisely  added,  that  seeing  there 
were  three  Gorgons,  by  which  wars  are  repre- 
sented, Perseus  undertook  her  only  that  was 
mortal ;  that  is,  he  made  choice  of  such  a  kind 
of  war  as  was  likely  to  be  effected  and  brought 
to  a  period,  not  pursuing  vast  and  endless  hopes. 

The  furnishing  of  Perseus  with  necessaries 
was  that  which  only  advanced  his  attempt,  and 
drew  fortone  to  be  of  his  side;  for  he  had  speed 
firom  Mercury,  concealing  of  his  counsels  firom 
Oicus,  and  providence  from  Pallas. 

Neither  is  it  without  an  allegory,  and  that  fuU 
of  matter  too,  that  those  wings  of  celerity  were 


fastened  to  Perseus'  heels  and  not  to  his  ankles, 
to  his  feet  and  not  to  his  shouldere;  because 
speed  and  celerity  are  required,  not  so  much  in 
the  first  preparations  for  war,  as  in  those  things 
which  second  and  yield  aid  to  the  first;  for  there 
is  no  error  in  war  more  frequent,  than  that  pro- 
secutions ^id  subsidiary  forces  do  fail  to  answer 
the  alacrity  of  the  first  onsets. 

Now  for  that  helmet  which  Pluto  gave  him, 
powerful  to  make  men  invisible,  the  moral  is 
plain ;  but  that  twofold  gift  of  Providence,  to 
wit,  the  shield  and  looking-glass,  is  full  of  mo. 
rality ;  for  that  kind  of  providence,  which  like  a 
shield  avoids  the  force  of  blows,  is  not  alone 
needful,  but  that  also  by  which  the  strength,  and 
motions,  and  counsels  of  the  enemy  are  descried^ 
as  in  the  looking-glass  of  Pallas. 

But  Perseus,  albeit  he  were  sufiiciently  fur- 
nished with  aid  and  courage,  yet  was  he  to  do 
one  thing  of  special  importance  before  he  entered 
the  lists  with  this  monster,  and  that  was  to  have 
some  intelligence  with  the  Grese.  These  Gres 
are  treasons,  which  may  be  termed  the  sisters  of 
war;  not  descended  of  the  same  stock,  but  £ur 
unlike  in  nobility  of  birth ;  for  wars  are  generous 
and  heroical,  but  treasons  are  base  and  ignoble. 
Their  description  is  elegant,  for  they  are  said  to 
be  gray-headed,  and  like  old  women  firom  their 
birth,  by  reason  that  traitors  are  continually  vexed 
with  cares  and  trepidations.  But  all  their  strength* 
before  they  break  out  into  open  rebellions,  con- 
sists either  in  an  eye  or  in  a  tooth;  for  every  - 
faction  alienated  from  any  state,  contemplates 
and  bites.  Besides,  ttiis  eye  and  tooth  is  as  it 
were  common;  for  whatsoever  they  can  learn 
and  know  is  delivered  and  carried  firom  one  to 
another  by  the  hands  of  faction.  And  as  con- 
cerning the  tooth,  they  do  all  bite  alike,  and  sing 
the  same  song;  so  that  hear  one  and  you  hear  all. 
Perseus  therefore  was  to  deal  with  these  Gre«e 
for  the  love  of  their  eye  and  tooth ;  their  eye  to 
discover,  their  tooth  to  sow  rumours  and  stir  up 
envy,  and  to  molest  and  trouble  the  minds  of 
men.  These  things  therefore  being  thus  disposed 
and  prepared,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  action 
of  war,  and  sets  upon  Medusa  as  she  slept;  for  a 
wise  captain  will  ever  assault  his  enemy  when 
he  is  unprepared  and  most  secure,  and  then  is 
there  good  use  of  Pallas's  glass ;  for  most  men, 
before  it  come  to  the  push,  can  acutely  pry  into 
and  discern  their  enemies'  estate;  but  Uie  best 
use  of  this  glass  is  in  the  very  point  of  danger, 
that  the  manner  of  it  may  be  so  considered  that 
the  terror  may  not  discourage,  which  is  signified 
by  that  lookiiig  into  this  glass  with  the  face  . 
turned  from  Medusa. 

The  monster's  head  being  cut  off,  there  fol- 
low two  effects.  The  first  was  the  procreation 
and  raising  of  Pegasus,  by  which  may  be  evi- 
dently understood  fiune,  that,  flying  through  the 
worid,  proclaims  victory.  The  second  is  th^ 
Sb3 
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bearing  of  Medusa's  head  m  his  shield ;  to  which 
there  is  no  kind  of  defence  for  excellency  com- 
parable :  for  the  one  famous  and  memorable  act 
prosperously  effected  and  brought  to  pass,  doth 
restrain  the  motions  and  insolencies  of  enemies 
and  makes  Enw  herself  silent  and  amazed. 

ENDYMION,  OR  A  FAVOURITE: 
It  is  said  that  Luna  was  in  love  with  the  shep- 
herd Endjrmion,  and  in  a  strange  and  unwonted 
manner  bewrayed  her  affection ;  for  he  lying  in  a 
cave  framed  by  nature  under  the  mountain  Lat- 
mus,  she  oftentimes  descended  from  her  sphere 
to  enjoy  his  company  as  he  slept;  and  afWr  she 
had  kissed  him  ascended  up  again.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  his  idleness  and  sleepy  security 
did  not  any  way  impair  his  estate  or  fortune ;  for 
Luna  brought  it  so  to  pass,  that  he  alone,  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  shepherds,  had  his  flock  in  best 
plight,  and  most  fruitful. 

This  fable  may  haye  reference  to  the  nature 
and  dispositions  of  princes;  for  they  being  full 
of  doubts  and  prone  to  jealousy,  do  not  easily 
acquaint  men  of  prying  and  curious  eyes,  and  as 
it  were  of  vigilant  and  wakeful  dispositions, 
with  the  secret  humours  and  manners  of  their 
life ;  but  such  rather  as  are  of  quiet  and  obser- 
vant natures,  suffering  them  to  do  what  they  list 
without  further  scanning,  making  as  if  they  were 
ignorant,  and  perceiving  nothing,  but  of  a  stupid 
disposition,  and  possessed  with  sleep,  yielding 
unto  them  simple  obedience  rather  than  sly  com- 
pliments ;  for  it  pleaseth  princes  now  and  then  to 
descend  from  their  thrones  or  majesty,  like  Luna 
from  the  superior  orb,  and  lajring  aside  their  robes 
of  dignity,  which  always  to  be  cumbered  with 
would  seem  a  kind  of  burden,  familiarly  to  con- 
verse with  men  of  this  condition,  which  they 
think  may  be  done  without  danger;  a  quality 
chiefly  noted  in  Tiberius  Cesar,  who,  of  all 
others,  was  a  prince  most  severe ;  yet  such  only 
were  gracious  in  his  favour,  as  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  disposition,  did  yet  constantly 
dissemble  as  if  they  knew  nothing.  This  was 
the  custom  also  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
France,  a  cautious  and  wily  prince. 

Neither  is  it  without  elegancy  that  the  cause 
of  Endymion  is  mentioned  in  the  fable,  because 
that  it  is  a  thing  usual  with  such  as  are  the  fa- 
vourites of  princes,  to  have  certain  pleasant  retiring 
places  whither  to  invite  them  for  recreation  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and  that  without  hurt  or  pre- 
judice to  their  fortunes  also.  And  indeed  these 
kind  of  favourites  are  men  commonly  well  to 
pass;  for  princes,  although  peradventure  they 
promote  them  not  ever  to  places  of  honour,  yet 
do  they  advance  them  sufficiently  by  their  favour 
and  countenance:  neither  do  they  affect  them 
thus  only  to  serve  their  own  turn;  but  are  wont 
to  enrich  them  now  and  then  with  great  dignities 
and  bounties. 


THE  SISTER  OF  THE  GIANTS,  OR 

FAME. 
It  is  apoetical  relation,  that  the  giants  begotten 
of  the  earth  made  war  upon  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods;  and  by  the  force  of  lightning  they  were 
resisted  and  overthrown :  ^whereat  the  earth  being 
excitated  to  wrath,  in  revenge  of  her  children, 
brought  forth  Fame,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
giants. 

*<  niam  torn  pueM  in  irrftaU  deorain, 
Eztremam  (m  perhibeni)  Ceo  Eocelaidoqiie  aorovem, 
Profenutt*' 

Provoked  bj  wnthAil  g  odt,  Un  mother  etith 
OiTee  Fame,  tbe  giant't  yomfeet  lisUr,  Mrth. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  thus : 
By  the  earth  is  signified  the  nature  of  the  vulgar, 
always  swollen  and  maligrnant,  and  stiU  broach- 
ing new  scandals  against  superiors,  and  having 
gotten  fit  opportunity  stirs  up  rebels  and  seditious 
persons,  that  with  impious  courage  do  molest 
princes,  and  endeavour  to  subvert  their  estates; 
but  being  suppressed,  the  same  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  still  leaning  to  the  viler  sort, 
being  impatient  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  spread 
rumours,  raise  malicious  slanders,  repining  whis- 
perings, infamous  libels,  and  others  of  that  kind, 
to  the  detraction  of  them  that  are  in  autiiority; 
so  as  rebellious  actions  and  seditious  reports 
differ  noting  in  kind  and  blood,  but  as  it  wen 
in  sex  only,  the  one  sort  being  masculine  and  die 
other  feminine. 

ACTiBON  AND  PENTHEUS,  OR  A  CU- 
RIOUS  MAN. 

The  curiosity  of  men  in  prying  Into  secrets, 
and  coveting  with  an  undiscreet  desire  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  things  forbidden,  is  set  forth 
by  the  ancients  in  two  other  examples,  the  one  of 
Actson,  the  other  of  Pentheus. 

Acttton  having  unawares,  and  as  it  were^by 
chance,  beheld  Diana  naked,  was  turned  into  a 
stag,  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 

And  Pentheus  climbing  up  into  a  tree  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  hidden  sacrifices 
of  Bacchus,  was  strucken  with  such  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  as  that  whatsoever  he  looked  upon  be 
thought  it  always  double,  supposing,  among  other 
things,  he  saw  two  suns  and  two  Thebes;  inso- 
much, that  running  towards  Thebes,  spying  an- 
other Thebes,  instantly  turned  back  again,  and  so 
kept  still  running  forward  and  baftkward  widi 
perpetual  unrest. 

**  Eamenidam  velati  dement  Tidit  afmina  Pentbeas, 
Et  tolem  geminum,  et  duplicee  ae  oelendere  Tbebu.'* 
PentbeiM  «ni«xed,  doth  troope  of  Furiet  spy ; 
And  mm  mnd  Thebes  0eem  double  to  his  eye. 

The  first  of  the  fables  pertains  to  the  secrets 
of  princes,  the  second  to  divine  mysteries.  For 
those  that  are  near  about  princes,  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  more  secrets  than  diey  would  have 
them,  do  certainly  incur  great  hatred:  and  tiiere- 
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4<nre9  suspecting  that  tiiej  are  shot  at,  and  oppor- 
"^tonitiea  watched  for  their  orerthrow,  do  lead  their 
'lires  like  stags,  fearful  and  full  of  suspicion. 
And  it  happens  oftentimes  that  their  senrants,  and 
<4hoee  of  their  household,  to  insinuate  into  the 
prince's  favour,  do  accuse  them  to  their  destruc- 
tion, for  against  whomsoever  the  prince's  displea- 
sure is  known,  look  how  manj  servants  that  man 
hath,  and  you  shall  find  them  for  the  most  part  so 
many  traitors  unto  him,  that  his  end  may  prove  to  be 
'like  Action's. 

The  other  is  the  misery  of  Pentheus ;  for  that 
-by  the  height  of  knowledge  and  nature  in  philo- 
'Sophy,  having  climbed  as  it  were  into  a  tree,  do 
with  rash  attempts,  unmindful  of  their  frailty, 
^pry  into  the  secrets  of  divine  mysteries,  and  are 
justly  plagued  with  perpetual  inconstancy,  and 
with  wavering  and  perplexed  conceits;  for  see- 
ing the  light  of  nature  is  one  thing  and  of  grace 
another,  it  happens  so  to  them  as  if  they  saw 
two  suns.  And  seeing  the  actions  of  life  and 
decrees  of  the- will  'to  depend  on  the  understand- 
ing, it  fdlows  that  they  doubt,  are  inconstant  no 
less  in 'Will  than  in  opinion;  and  so  in  like 
manner  they  may  be  said  to  see  two  Thebes ; 
for  by  Thebes,  seeing  there  was  the  habitation 
smd  lefoge  of  Pentheus,  is  meant  the  end  of 
motions.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  know 
not  whither  they  go,  but  as  distracted  and  unre- 
solved in  the  scope  of  their  intentions,  are  in  all 
things  carried  about  with  sudden  passions  of  the 
Blind. 

ORPHEUS,  OR  PHILOSOPHY. 

Thb  tale  of  Orpheus,  though  common,  had 
never  the  fortune  to  be  fitly  applied  in  every  point. 
It  may  seem  to  represent  the  image  of  philoso- 
phy :  for  the  person  of  Orpheus,  a  man  admirable 
and  divine,  and  so  excellently  skilled  in  all  kind 
of  harmony,  that  with  his  sweet  ravishing  music 
he  did,  as  it  were,  charm  and  allure  all  things  to 
follow  him,  may  carry  a  singular  description  of 
philosophy  ;  for  the  labours  of  Oq)heu8  do  so  far 
exceed  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  dignity  and 
efficacy,  as  the  works  of  wisdom  excel  the  works 
of  fortitude. 

Orpheus,  for  the  love  he  bare  to  his  wife,  snatch- 
ed, as  it  were,  from  him  by  untimely  death,  re- 
Sblved  to  go  down  to  hell  wi^  his  harp,  to  try  if  he 
might  obtain  her  of  the  infernal  power.  Neither 
were  his  hopes  frustrated :  fi)r  having  appeased 
them  with  the  melodious  sound  of  his  voice  and 
touch,  prevailed  at  length  ^o  far,  as  that  they 
granted  him  leave  to  take  her  away  with  him;  but 
on  this  condition,  that  she  should  follow  him,  and 
he  look  not  back  upon  her  till  he  came  to  the  light 
of  the  upper  world ;  which  he,  impatient  of,  out 
of  love  and  care,  and  thinking  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  past  all  danger,  nevertheless  violated,  in- 
somuch that  the  covenant  is  broken,  and  she  forth- 


with tumbles  back  again  headlong  into  hell. 
Orpheus  felling  into  a  deep  melancholy,  became 
a  contemner  of  women-kind,  and  bequeatiied  him- 
self to  a  solitary  life  in  the  deserts ;  where,  by 
the  same  melody  of  his  voice  and  harp,  he  first 
drew  all  manner  of  wild  beasts  unto  him,  who, 
forgetful  of  their  savage  fierceness,  and  casting  off 
the  precipitate  provt>cations  of  lust  and  fury,  not 
caring  to  satiate  their  voracity  by  hunting  afte 
prey,  as  at  a  theatre,  in  fawning  and  reconciled 
amity  one  towards  another,  standing  all  at  the  gaze 
about  him,  and  attentively  lend  their  ears  to  his 
music.  Neither  is  this  all :  for  so  great  was  the 
power  and  alluring  force  of  this  harmony,  that  he 
drew  the  woods,  and  moved  the  very  stones  to 
come  and  place  themselves  in  an  orderly  and 
decent  fashion  about  him.  These  things  succeed- 
ing happily,  and  with  great  admiration  foratmie ; 
at  length  certain  Thracian  women,  possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  Bacchus,  made  such  a  horrid  and 
strange  noise  with  their  comets,  that  the  sound  of 
Orpheus's  harp  could  no  more  be  heard,  insomuch 
as  that  harmony,  which  was  the  bond  of  that  order, 
and  society  J>eing  dissolved,  all  disorder  began 
again,  and  the  beasts  returning  to  their  wonted  na- 
ture, pursued  one  another  unto  death  as  before ; 
neither  did  the  trees  and  stones  remain  any  longer 
in  their  places;  and  Orpheus  himselfwas  by  these 
female  Furies  torn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  dl  over 
the  desert ;  for  whose  cruel  death  the  river  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  in  horrible  indignation  hid  his 
head  underground,  and  raised  it  again  in  another 
place. 

The  meaning  of  this  fable  seems  to  be  thus : 
Orpheus's  music  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  appeas- 
ing the  infernal  powers,  the  other  attracting  beasts 
and  trees.  The  first  may  be  fitly  applied  to 
natural  philosophy,  the  second  to  mond  or  civil 
discipline. 

The  most  noble  work  of  natural  philosophy  is 
the  restitution  and  renovation  of  things  corrupt- 
ible :  the  other,  as  a  lesser  degree  of  it,  the  pre- 
servation of  bodies  in  their  estates,  detaining 
them  firom  dissolution  and  putrefaction :  and  if 
this  gift  may  be  in  mortals,  certainly  it  can  be 
done  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  due  and  ex- 
quisite temper  of  nature,  as  by  the  melody  and 
delicate  touch  of  an  instrument ;  but  seeing  it  is 
of  all  things  most  difficult,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
attained  unto;  and  in  all  likelihood  for  no  other 
reason,  more  than  through  curious  diligence  and 
untimely  impatience :  and  therefore  philosophy, 
hardly  able  to  produce  so  excellent  an  effect  in  a 
pensive  humour,  and  that  without  cause,  busies 
herself  about  human  objects,  and  by  persuasion 
and  eloquence  insinuating  the  love  of  virtue, 
equity,  and  concord,  in  the  minds  of  men,  draws 
multitudes  of  people  to  a  society,  makes  them 
subject  to  laws,  obedient  to  government,  and  for- 
get^l  of  their  unbridled  affections,  whilst  they 
give  ear  to  precepts,  and  submit  themselves  to 
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^kdpline :  wbenee  foOowi  die  Imildiiif  of  hooaes, 
ereedag  of  towns,  planting  of  fields  aiid  orchaids 
with  trees,  and  the  like;  insomuch,  that  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  saj,  that  even  thereby  stones  and 
woods  were  called  together  and  settled  in  order. 
And  after  serioos  trial  made  and  frustrated  about 
the  restoring  of  a  body  m<vtal,  this  care  of  dril 
afiaire  follows  in  his  doe  place;  becaose,  by  a 
plain  demonstration  of  the  ineyitable  necessity 
of  death,  men's  minds  are  moyed  to  seek  eternity 
by  the  £une  and  glory  of  their  merits.  It  b  also 
wisely  said  in  the  fiible,  that  Orpheus  was  averse 
from  the  loTe  of  women  and  marriage,  becanse 
the  delights  of  wedlock  and  the  Iotc  of  children 
do  for  the  most  part  hinder  men  from  enterprising 
great  and  noble  designs  for  the  public  good,  hold- 
ing posterity  a  sufficient  step  to  immortality,  with- 
out actions. 

Besides,  eren  the  rery  works  of  wisdom,  al- 
though amongst  all  human  things  they  do  most 
excel,  do  nerertheless  meet  with  their  periods. 
For  it  happens  that  after  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths haye  flourished  for  a  time,  cTen  tumults, 
and  seditions,  and  wars  arise;  in  the  midst  of 
which  huriy-burlies  first  laws  are  silent;  men  re- 
turn to  the  prayity  of  their  natures;  fields  and 
towns  are  wasted  and  depopulated ;  and  then,  if 
their  fury  continue,  learning  and  philosophy  must 
needs  be  dismembered,  so  that  a  few  fragments 
only  in  some  places  will  be  found,  like  the  scatter- 
ed boards  of  shipwreck,  so  as  a  barbarous  age 
must  follow ;  and  the  streams  of  Helicon  being 
hid  under  the  earth,  until  the  yicissitude  of  things 
passing,  they  break  out  again  and  appear  in  some 
other  remote  nation,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
same  climate. 

CGBLUM,  OR  BEGINNINGS. 

We  haye  it  from  the  poets  by  tradition,  that 
Ocelum  was  the  ancientest  of  the  gods^  and  that 
his  members  of  generation  were  cut  oflfby  his  son 
Saturn.  Saturn  had  many  children,  but  deyoured 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom;  Jupiter  only 
escaped,  who  being  come  to  man's  estate,  thrust 
Saturn  his  father  into  hell,  and  so  usurped  the 
kingdom.  Moreover,  he  pared  off  his  Other's 
genitals  with  the  same  falchion  that  Saturn  dis- 
membered Coelum,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea, 
whence  came  Venus.  Not  long  after  this,  Jupiter, 
being  scarce  settled  and  confirmed  in  this  kingdom, 
was  invaded  by  two  memorable  wars ;  the  first 
of  the  Titans,  in  the  suppressing  of  which  Sol, 
who  alone  of  all  the  Titans  favouring  Jupiter's 
side,  took  exceeding  great  pains.  The  second  was 
of  the  giants,  whom  Jupiter  himself  destroyed 
with  thunderbolts;  and  so  all  wars  being  ended, 
he  reigned  secure. 

This  fiible  seems  enigmatically  to  diow  from 
whence  all  things  took  their  beginning,  not 
imich  differing  from  that  opinion  of  philoec^ers. 


;  which  DemoeritH  afranmds  labovxed  to  nais^ 
,  tain,  attributing  elerat^  to  the  first  matter  and 
j  not  to  the  worid :  in  which  he  comes  somewhat 
near  the  truth  of  divine  writ,  telling  os  of  a  huge 
Mieformed  mass,  before  the  beginning  of  the  six 
'  days'  work. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  is  this :  by  Ccelom  may 
,  be  understood  that  vast  concavity  or  vaulted  com- 
,  pass  that  comprehends  all  matter ;  and  by  Saturn 
I  may  be  meant  the  matter  itself,  which  takes  from 
his  parent  all  power  of  generating;  for  the  nni- 
veradity  or  whole  bulk  of  matter  always  remains 
the  same,  neither  increasing  or  diminishing  in  re- 
spect of  the  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  by  the  diven 
agitations  and  motions  of  it  were  first  prodneed 
imperiect,  and  ill  agreeing  compositions  of  thii^^ 
making,  as  it  were,  certain  worlds  for  proofe  or 
essays,  and  so  in  process  of  time  a  perfect  £ibrie 
or  strocture  was  framed,  which  would  still  retain 
and  keep  his  form :  and  therefore  the  goyemmeot 
of  the  first  age  was  shadowed  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saturn,  who  for  the  frequent  dtssolutioBS  sad 
short  continuances  of  things  was  aptly  feigned  to 
devour  his  diildren.  The  succeding  goveranMOt 
was  deciphered  by  the  reign  of  Jupiter,  who  con- 
fined those  continual  mutations  unto  Tartarus,  a 
place  signifying  perturbation.  This  place  seems 
to  be  all  that  middle  place  between  the  lower  su- 
perficies of  heaven  and  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in 
which  all  perturbations,  and  fragility,  and  mortal- 
ity or  corruption  are  frequent.  During  the  former 
i^neration  of  things  in  the  time  of  Saturn's  reign 
Venus  was  not  bom :  for  so  long  as  in  the  uni- 
versality of  matter,  discord  was  better  and  more 
prevalent  than  concord,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  total  dissolution  or  mutation,  and  that 
in  the  whole  fabric ;  and  by  this  kind  of  geneia- 
tion  were  creatures  product  before  Saturn  was 
deprived  of  bis  genitals.  When  this  ceased,  that 
other  which  was  wrought  by  Venus  immediately 
came  in,  consisting  in  settled  and  prevalent  con- 
cord of  things,  so  tiiat  mutation  should  be  only  in 
respect  of  tiie  parts,  the  universal  fabric  remaining 
whole  and  inviolate. 

Satum,  they  say,  was  deposed  and  cast  down 
into  hell,  but  not  destroyed  and  utterly  extin- 
guished ;  because  there  was  an  opinion  that  the 
worid  should  relapse  into  the  old  chaos  and  inter- 
regnum again,  which  Lucretius  prayed  might  not 
happen  in  his  time : 

** Qood  procvl  a  DoUfl  fleetmt  foitana  fobernuw; 
El  ratio  potlut  quun  n»  ptraoadeat  ipMi." 

O,  fvkliiig  proTkksea  be  grmeioM 
Tkat  this  doooM-day  be  hr  renoTed  Cnm  oe; 
And  frmnt  tbmt  by  at  It  may  beexpected. 
Bather  than  oa  ui,  la  our  timet  effected. 

For  afWrwards  the  world  should  subsist  by  its 
own  quantity  and  power :  yet  from  the  beginning 
diere  was  no  rest ;  for  in  the  celestial  regions  there 
first  followed  notable  mntations,  which  by  the 
power  of  the  sun,  predominating  over  superior 
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bodies,  were  to  quietod,  liiat  the  stale  of  the  world 
ahoald  be  oonsenred ;  and  afterward,  in  inferior 
bodies,  by  the  sappreseing  and  dissipating  of  in* 
nndations,  tempests,  winds,  and  general  earth- 
qoakes,  a  more  peaeeful,  durable  agreement  and 
tranquillity  of  things  followed.  Bat  of  this  fable 
it  may  convertibly  be  said,  that  the  fable  contains 
philosophy,  and  philosophy  again  the  fable :  for 
we  know  by  faith,  that  all  these  things  are  no- 
thing else  but  the  long-since  ceasing  and  failing 
oracles  of  sense,  seeing  that  both  the  matter  and 
fabric  of  the  world  are  most  tnily  referred  to  a 
Creator. 

PROTEUS,  OR  MATTER. 

The  poets  say  that  Proteus  was  Neptune's 
herdsman;  a  grave  sire,  and  so  excellent  a  pro- 
phet, that  he  might  well  be  termed  thrice  excel- 
lent :  for  he  knew  not  only  things  to  come,  but 
even  things  past  as  well  as  present:  so  that  be- 
sides his  skill  in  divination,  he  was  the  messen- 
ger and  interpreter  of  all  antiquities  and  hidden 
mysteries*  The  place  of  his  abode  was  a  huge 
vast  cave,  where  his  custom  was  every  day  at 
noon  to  count  his  flock  of  sea^caWes,  and  then  to 
go  to  sleep.  Moreover,  he  that  desired  his  advice 
in  any  thing  could  by  no  other  means  obtain  it,  but 
by  catching  him  in  manacles,  and  holding  him  fast 
therewith:  who,  nevertheless,  to  be  at  liberty, 
would  turn  himself  into  all  manner  of  forms  and 
wonders  of  nature :  sometimes  into  fire,  sometimes 
into  water,  sometimes  into  the  shape  of  beasts,  and 
the  like,  till  at  length  he  was  restored  to  his  own 
form  again. 

This  fable  may  seem  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture and  the  properties  of  matter.  For  under  the 
person  of  Proteus,  the  first  matter,  which,  next  to 
God,  is  the  ancientest  thing,  may  be  represented ; 
for  matter  dwells  in  the  concavity  of  heaven  as  in 
a  cave. 

He  is  Neptune's  bond-man,  because  the  opera- 
tions and  dispensations  of  matter  are  chiefly  exer^ 
cised  in  liquid  bodies. 

His  flock  or  herd  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  species  of  sensible  creatures,  plants,  and 
metals,  in  which  matter  seems  to  diffuse,  and,  as  it 
were,  spend  itself;  so  that  after  the  forming  and 
perfecting  of  these  kinds,  having  ended  as  it  were 
her  task,  she  seems  to  sleep  and  take  her  rest,  not 
attempting  the  composition  of  any  more  species. 
And  this  may  be  the  moral  of  Proteus  counting  of 
his  flock,  and  of  his  sleeping. 

Now  this  is  said  to  be  done,  not  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  evening,  but  at  noon :  to  wit,  at  such 
time  as  is  most  fit  and  convenient  for  the  perfect^ 
ing  and  bringing  forth  of  species  out  of  matter 
duly  prepared  and  predisposed ;  and  in  the  middle, 
as  it  were,  between  their  beginnings  and  declina^ 
tions,  which  we  know  sufllcientiy ,  out  of  the  holy 
history,  to  be  done  about  the  time  of  the  creation ; 
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for  then  by  the  power  of  ^t  divine  word,  pr^ 
duoat,  matter  at  the  Creator's  command  did  con- 
gregate itself,  not  by  ambages  or  turnings,  but 
instancy,  to  the  production  of  its  work  into  an  act 
and  constitution  of  speeies :  and  thus  far  have  we 
the  narration  of  Proteus,  free  and  unrestrained,  to- 
gether with  his  flock  complete ;  for  the  universality 
of  tilings,  with  their  ordinary  structures  and  com- 
positions of  species,  bears  the  lace  of  matter  not 
limited  and  constrained,  and  of  the  flock  also  of 
material  beings.  Nevertheless,  if  any  expert  mini-^ 
ster  of  nature  shall  encounter  matter  by  main  force, 
vexing  and  urging  her  with  intent  and  purpose  to 
reduce  her  to  nothing,  she  contrariwise,  seeing  an- 
nihilation and  absolute  destruction  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  the  omnipotency  of  God,  being  thus  caught 
in  the  straits  of  necessity,  doth  change  and  turn 
herself  into  divers  strange  forms  and  shapes 
of  things,  so  that  at  length,  by  fetching  a  circuit  as 
it  were,  she  comes  to  a  period,  and,  if  the  force  con- 
tinue, betakes  herself  to  her  former  being.  The 
reason  of  which  constraint  or  binding  will  be  more 
facile  and  expedite,  if  matter  be  laid  on  by  mana- 
cles, that  is,  by  extremities. 

Now  whereas  it  is  feigned  that  Proteus  was  a 
prophet,  well  skilled  in  three  differences  of  times, 
it  hath  an  excellent  agreement  with  the  nature  of 
matter :  for  it  is  necessary  that  he  that  will  know 
the  properties  and  proceedings  of  matter,  should 
comprehend  in  his  understa^iding  the  sum  of  all 
things  which  have  been,  which  are,  or  shall  be,  al- 
though no  knowledge  can  extend  so  fiur  as  to  sin- 
gular and  individual  beings. 

MEMNON,  OR  A  YOUTH  TOO  FOR- 
WARD. 

The  poeu  say  that  Memnon  was  the  son  of 
Aurora,  who,  adorned  with  beautiful  armour,  and 
animated  with  popular  applause,  came  to  the  Tro-^ 
jan  war :  where,  in  rash  boldness,  hasting  into, 
and  thirsting  after  glory,  he  enters  into  single  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  the  valiantest  of  all  the  Grecians, 
by  whose  powerful  hand  he  was  there  slain.  But 
Jupiter,  pitying  his  destruction,  sent  birds  to  mo-^ 
dulate  certain  lamentable  and  doleful  notes  at  the 
solemnization  of  his  funeral  obsequies.  Whose 
statue  also,  the  sun  reflecting  on  it  with  his  morn- 
ing beams,  did  usually,  as  is  reported,  send  forth 
a  mournful  sound. 

This  fable  may  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate 
destinies  of  hopeful  young  men,  who,  like  the 
sons  of  Aurora,  puffed  up  with  the  glittering  show 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  attempt  actions  above 
their  strength,  and  provoke  and  press  the  n\ost 
valiant  heroes  to  combat  with  them,  so  that  meet^ 
ing  with  their  overmatch,  are  vanquished  and  de- 
stroyed, whose  untimely  death  is  oft  accompanied 
with  much  pity  and  commiseration.  For  among^ 
all  the  disasters  that  can  happen  to  mortals,  tiisors 
is  none  so  lamentable  and  so  powerfhl  to  noTft- 
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oompaMion  as  the  flower  of  Tiitoe  cropped  with 
too  sudden  a  mischance.  Neither  hath  it  been 
oftenknownthatmenin  their  green  years  become  so 
loathsome  and  odioos,  as  that  at  their  deaths  either 
sorrow  is  stinted  or  commiseration  moderated :  but 
that  lamentation  and  moaming  do  not  only  flutter 
about  their  obsequies  like  those  funeral  birds,  but 
tiiis  pitiful  commiseration  doth  continue  for  a  long 
space,  and  specially  by  occasions  and  new  mo- 
tions, and  beginning  of  great  matters,  as  it  were 
by  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun,  their  passions  and 
desires  are  renewed. 

TTTHONUS,  OR  SATIETY. 

It  is  elegantly  feigned  that  Tithonus  was  the 
paramour  of  Aurora  who,  desirous  to  enjoy  his 
company,  petitioned  Jupiter  that  he  might  never 
die,  but  through  womanish  oversight,  forgetting 
to  insert  this  clause  in  her  petition,  that  he  might 
not  withal  grow  old  and  feeble,  it  followed  that  he 
was  only  freed  from  the  condition  of  mortality ; 
but  for  old  age  that  came  upon  him  in  a  marvel- 
lous and  miserable  fashion,  agreeable  to  the  state 
of  those  who  cannot  die,  yet  every  day  grow 
weaker  and  weaker  with  age.  Insomuch  that 
Jupiter,  in  commiseration  of  that  his  misery,  did 
at  length  metamorphose  him  into  a  grasshopper. 

Thii  fiible  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  character 
or  description  of  pleasure,  which  in  the  beginning, 
and  as  it  were  in  the  morning,  seems  to  be  plea- 
sant and  delightful,  that  men  desire  they  might 
enjoy  and  monopolize  it  forever  unto  themselves, 
unmindful  of  that  satiety  and  loathing,  which,  like 
old  age,  will  come  upon  them  before  they  be  aware. 
And  so  at  last,  when  the  use  of  pleasure  leaves 
men,  the  desire  and  affection  not  yet  yielding  unto 
death,  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  please  themselves 
only  by  talking  and  commemorating  those  things 
which  brought  pleasure  unto  them  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  which  may  be  observed  in  libidinous 
persons,  and  also  in  men  of  military  professions : 
the  one  delighting  in  beastly  talk,  the  other  boast- 
ing of  their  valorous  deeds,  like  grasshoppers, 
whose  vigour  consists  only  in  their  voice. 

JUNO'S  SUITOR,  OR  BASENESS. 

Thb  poets  say,  that  Jupiter,  to  enjoy  his  lustful 
delights,  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  sundry  crea- 
tures, as  of  a  bull,  of  an  eagle,  of  a  swan,  and  of 
a  golden  shower :  but  being  a  suitor  to  Juno,  he 
came  in  a  form  most  ignoble  and  base,  an  object 
full  of  contempt  and  scorn,  resembling  indeed  a 
miserable  cuckoo,  weather-beaten  with  rain  and 
tempest,  numbed,  quaking,  and  half  dead  with 
cold. 

This  fable  is  wise,  and  seems  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  bowels  of  morality ;  the  sense  of  it  being  this, 
.that  men  boast  not  too  much  of  themselves,  think- 
ing by  ostentation  of  tlieir  own  worth  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  estimation  and  favour  with  men. 


The  success  <rf  such  intentums  b«ng  for  tbe  most 
part  measured  by  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
those  to  whom  men  sue  for  grace:  who,  if  of 
th«nselves  they  be  endowed  with  no  gifts  and 
ornaments  of  nature,  but  are  only  of  haughty  and 
malignant  spirits,  intimated  by  Uie  person  of  Juno, 
then  are  suitors  to  know  that  it  is  good  policy  to 
omit  all  kind  of  appearance  that  may  any  way 
show  their  own  least  praise  or  worth ;  and  that 
they  much  deceive  themselves  in  taking  any  other 
course.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  show  deformity 
in  obsequiousness,  unless  they  also  appear  even 
abject  and  base  in  their  very  persons. 

CUPID,  OR  AN  ATOM. 

That  which  the  poets  say  of  Cupid  or  Love, 
cannot  properly  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  self- 
same person,  and  yet  the  difference  is  such  that  by 
rejecthog  the  confusion  of  persons,  the  similitude 
may  be  received. 

They  say  that  Love  is  the  ancientest  of  all  the 
gods,  and  of  all  things  else  except  chaos,  which 
they  hold  to  be  a  contemporary  with  it.  Now, 
as  touching  chaos,  that  by  the  andents  was  never 
dignified  with  divine  honour,  or  with  the  title  of 
the  god.  And  as  for  Love,  they  absolutely  bring 
him  in  without  a  fother ;  only  some  are  of  opinion 
that  he  came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by  Nox,  and 
that  on  chaos  he  begat  the  god  and  all  things  else. 
There  are  four  things  attributed  to  him,  perpetual 
infancy,  blindness,  nakedness,  and  an  archeiy. 
There  was  also  another  Love,  which  was  the 
youngest  of  the  gods,  and  he,  they  say,  was  the 
son  of  Venus.  On  this  also  they  bestow  the 
attributes  of  the  elder  Love,  as  in  some  sort  will 
apply  unto  him. 

This  fiable  tends  and  looks  to  the  cradle  of  na- 
ture. Love  seeming  to  be  the  appetite  or  desire  of 
the  first  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  plain,  the  na- 
tural motion  of  the  atom,  which  is  that  ancient  and 
only  power  that  forms  and  fashions  all  things  out 
of  matter,  of  which  there  is  no  parent,  that  is  to 
say,  no  cause,  seeing  every  cause  is  a  parent  to  its 
effect.  Of  this  power  or  virtue  there  can  be  no 
cause  in  nature,  as  for  God  we  always  except  him, 
for  nothing  was  before  it,  and  therefore  no  efficient 
cause  of  it.  Neither  was  there  any  thing  better 
known  to  nature,  and  therefore  neither  genus  nor 
form.  Wherefore  whatsoever  it  is,  positive  it  is, 
and  but  inexpressible.  Moreover,  if  the  manner 
and  proceeding  of  it  were  to  be  conceived,  yet 
could  it  not  be  by  any  cause,  seeing  that,  next 
unto  God,  it  is  ^e  cause  of  causes,  itself  only 
without  any  cause.  And  perchance  there  is  no 
likelihood  ^at  the  manner  of  it  may  be  contained 
or  comprehended  within  the  narrow  compass  of 
human  search.  Not  without  reason  therefore  it 
is  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  that  was  laid  by 
Nox.  Certainly  the  divine  philosopher  granti 
so  much.    Eccl.  iii.  11 : «« Cuncta  fecit  tempesta- 
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tibiw  sois  palehiaf  et  mandam  tradidit  dispata- 
tionibiis  eomm,  ita  tamen  ut  non  inyeniat  homo 
opus,  quod  operatas  est  Dens,  principio  ad  finem." 
That  tSy  he  hath  made  every  thingr  beautiful  in 
their  aeasonst  also  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their 
meditations,  yet  man  cannot  find  the  work  that 
CM  hath  wrought,  from  the  beginning  eren  to 
the  end.  For  the  principal  law  of  nature,  or 
power  of  this  desire,  created  by  God,  in  these 
parcels  of  things,  for  concurring  and  meeting  to- 
gether, £rom  whose  repetitions  and  multiplications 
all  Tarietj  of  creatures  proceeded  and  were  com- 
posed, may  dazxle  the  eyes  of  men's  understand- 
ings, and  comprehended  it  can  hardly  be.  The 
Greek  philosophers  are  obserred  to  be  very  acute 
and  diligent  in  searching  out  the  material  princi- 
ples of  things :  but  in  the  beginnings  of  motion, 
wherein  consists  all  the  efficacy  of  operation, 
th^  are  negligent  and  weak,  and  in  this  that  we 
handle,  they  seem  to  be  altogether  blind  and  stam- 
mering: for  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  con- 
€eming  the  appetite  of  matter  caused  by  privation, 
is  in  a  manner  nothing  else  but  words,  which  ra- 
ther sound  than  signify  any  reality.  And  those  that 
lefer  it  unto  God  do  very  well,  but  then  they  leap 
np,  they  ascend  not  by  degrees:  for  doubtless 
there  is  one  chief  law  subordinate  to  God,  in 
which  all  natural  things  concur  and  meet,  the 
same  that  in  the  forecited  scripture  is  demonstrated 
in  these  words,  ''Opus,  quod  operatus  est  Deus 
k  principio  usque  ad  finem,"  the  work  that  God 
hath  wrought  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end. 
But  Democritus,  which  entered  more  deeply  into 
the  consideration  of  this  point  after  he  had  con- 
ceived an  atom  with  some  small  dimension  and 
form,  he  attributed  unto  it  one  only  desire,  or  first 
motion  simply  or  absolutely,  and  another  com- 
paratively or  in  respect :  for  he  thought  that  all 
things  did  properly  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  world, 
whereof  those  bodies  which  were  more  material 
descend  with  swifter  motion,  and  those  that  had 
less  matter  did  on  the  contrary  tend  upward. 
But  this  meditation  was  very  sh^ow,  containing 
less  than  was  expedient:  for  neither  the  turning 
of  the  celestial  bodies  in  a  round,  nor  shutting  and 
opening  of  things  may  seem  to  be  reduced  or  ap- 
plied to  this  beginning.  And  as  for  that  opinion 
of  Epicurus  concerning  the  casual  declination  and 
agitation  of  the  atom,  it  is  but  a  mere  toy,  and  a 
plain  evidence  that  he  was  ignorant  of  that  point 
It  is  therefore  more  apparent  than  we  could  wish, 
that  this  Cupid,  or  Love,  remains  as  yet  clouded 
ander  the  shades  of  night  Now  as  concerning 
his  attributes:  he  is  elegantly  described  with 
perpetual  infancy  or  childhood,  because  com- 
pound bodies  they  seem  greater  and  more  stricken 
in  years;  whereas  the  first  seeds  of  things  or 
atoms,  they  are  little  and  diminute,  and  always 
in  their  infancy. 

He  is  also  well  feigned  to  be  naked,  because 
all  compound  bodies  to  a  man  rightly  judging, 


seem  to  be  apparelled  and  clothed,  and  nothing 
properly  naked  but  the  first  particles  of  things. 

Concerning  his  blindness,  the  allegory  is  full 
of  wisdom :  for  this  love,  or  desire,  whatsoever 
it  be,  seems  to  have  but  little  providence,  as 
directing  his  pace  and  motion  by  that  which  it 
perceives  nearest,  not  unlike  blind  men,  that  go 
by  feeling :  more  admirable  then  must  that  chief 
divine  providence  be,  which,  from  things  empty 
and  destitute  of  providence,  and  as  it  were  blind, 
by  a  constant  and  fatal  law  produceth  so  excellent 
an  order  and  beauty  of  things. 

The  last  thing  which  is  attributed  unto  Love 
is  archery,  by  which  is  meant,  ^at  his  virtue  is 
such,  as  that  it  works  upon  a  distant  object:  be- 
cause that  whatsoever  operates  afar  off,  seems 
to  shoot,  as  it  were,  an  arrow.  Wherefore  who- 
soever holds  the  being  both  of  atoms  and  vacuity, 
must  needs  infer,  that  the  virtue  of  the  atom 
reacheth  to  a  distant  object;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
there  could  be  no  motion  at  all,  by  reason  of  the 
interposition  of  vacuity,  but  all  things  would 
stand  stone  still,  and  remain  immovable. 

Now  as  touching  that  other  Cupid,  or  Love, 
he  may  well  be  termed  the  youngest  of  the  gods, 
because  he  could  have  no  being,  before  the  con- 
stitution of  species.  And  in  his  description  the 
allegory  may  be  applied  and  traduced  to  man- 
ners :  nevertheless  he  holds  some  kind  of  con- 
formity with  the  elder;  for  Venus  doth  generaUy 
stir  up  a  desire  of  conjunction  and  procreation, 
and  Cupid,  her  son,  doth  apply  this  desire  to 
some  individual  nature ;  so  that  the  general  dis- 
position comes  from  Venus,  the  mcnre  exact  sym- 
pathy from  Cupid  :  the  one  derived  from  causes 
more  near,  the  other  from  begiimings  more  re- 
mote and  &tal,  and  as  it  were  from  the  elder 
Cupid,  of  whom  every  exquisite  sympathy  doth 
depend. 

DIOMEDES,  OR  ZEAL. 

DioMEDBs  flourishing  with  great  fame  and 
glory  in  the  Trojan  wars,  and  in  high  favour 
with  Pallas,  was  by  her  instigated,  being  indeed 
forwarder  than  he  should  have  been,  not  to  for- 
bear Venus  a  jot,  if  he  encountered  with  her  in 
fight;  which  very  boldly  he  performed,  wounding 
her  in  the  right  arm.  This  presumptuous  fact  he 
carried  clear  for  a  while,  and  being  honoured  and 
renowned  for  his  many  heroic  deeds,  at  last  re- 
turned into  his  own  country,  where  finding  him- 
self hard  bestead  with  domestic  troubles,  fled 
into  Italy,  betaking  himself  to  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  where  in  the  beginning  he  was  fortu- 
nate, and  royally  entertained  by  King  Daunus 
with  sumptuous  gifts,  raising  many  statues  ii| 
honour  of  him  throughout  his  dominions.  But 
upon  the  very  first  calamity  that  happened  unto 
this  nation,  whereunto  he  was  fled  for  succour, 
King  Daunus  enters  into  a  conceit  with  himself 
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likzt  he  had  entertained  a  wicked  gaest  into  his 
family,  and  a  man  odious  to  the  goddess,  and  an 
impunger  of  their  diyinity,  that  had  dared,  with 
his  sword,  to  assault  and  wound  that  goddess, 
who,  in  their  religion,  they  held  it  sacrilege  so 
much  as  to  touch.  Therefore,  that  he  might  ex- 
piate his  country's  guilt,  nothing  respecting  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  when  the  bonds  of  religion 
tied  him  with  a  more  reverend  regard,  suddenly 
slew  Diomedes,  commanding  withal  that  his 
trophies  and  statues  should  be  abolished  and  de- 
stroyed. Neither  was  it  safe  to  lament  this 
miserable  destiny;  but  even  his  companions  in 
arms,  whilst  they  mourned  at  the  funeral  of  their 
captain,  and  filled  all  the  places  with  plaints  and 
lamentations,  were  suddenly  metamorphosed  into 
birds  like  unto  swans,  who  when  their  death  ap- 
proacheth,  sing  melodious  and  mournful  hymns. 
This  fable  hath  a  most  rare  and  singular  sub- 
ject :  for  in  any  of  the  poetical  records,  wherein 
the  heroes  are  mentioned,  we  find  not  that  any 
one  of  them,  besides  Diomedes,  did  ever  with 
his  sword  offer  violence  to  any  of  the  deities. 
And  indeed,  the  fable  seems  in  him  to  represent 
the  nature  and  fortune  of  roan,  who  of  himself 
doth  propound  and  make  this  as  the  end  of  all 
his  actions,  to  worship  some  divine  power,  or  to 
follow  some  sect  of  religion,  thongrh  never  so 
vain  and  superstitious,  and  with  force  and  arms 
to  defend  the  same:  for  although  those  bloody 
quarrels  for  religion  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
the  heathen  gods  not  having  so  much  as  a  touch 
of  that  jealousy,  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  true 
God,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  times  seems 
to  be  so  copious  and  full,  as  that,  what  was  not 
known  by  experience,  was  yet  comprehended  by 
meditations  and  fictions.  They  then  that  en- 
deavour to  reform  and  convince  any  sect  of 
religion,  though  vain,  corrupt,  and  infamous, 
shadowed  by  the  person  of  Venus,  not  by  the 
force  of  argument  and  doctrine,  and  holiness  of 
life,  and  by  the  weight  of  examples  and  authority, 
but  labour  to  extirpate  and  root  it  out  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  tortures,  are  encouraged,  it  may  be, 
thereunto  by  Pallas,  that  is  by  the  acrity  of  pru- 
dence, and  severity  of  judgment,  by  whose  vigour 
and  efficacy,  they  see  into  the  falsity  and  vanity 
of  these  errors.  And  by  this  their  hatred  of 
pravity,  and  good  zeal  to  religion,  they  purchase 
to  themselves  great  glory,  and  by  the  vulgar,  to 
whom  nothing  moderate  can  be  grateful,  are  es- 
teemed and  honoured  as  the  only  supporters  of 
truth  and  religion,  when  others  seem  to  be  luke- 
warm and  full  of  fear.  Yet  this  glory  and  hap- 
piness doth  seldom  endure  to  the  end,  seeing 
every  violent  prosperity,  if  it  prevent  not  altera- 
tion by  an  untimely  death,  grows  to  be  unpros- 
perous  at  last :  for  if  it  happen  that  by  a  change 
of  government  this  banished  and  depressed  sect 
get  strength,  and  so  bear  up  again,  then  these 
zealous  men,  so  fierce  in  opposition  before,  are 


condemned,  their  very  names  are  hateful,  and  all 
their  glory  ends  in  obloquy. 

In  that  Diomedes  is  said  to  be  muidefed  by 
his  host,  it  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  breeds  deceit  and  treachery, 
even  among  nearest  acquaintance. 

Now  in  that  lamentation  and  mourning  was 
not  tolerated  but  punished ;  it  puts  us  in  mind, 
that  let  there  be  never  so  nefarious  an  act  done, 
yet  there  is  some  place  left  for  commiseratioa 
and  pity,  that  even  those  that  hate  offences  should 
yet  in  humanity  commiserate  offenders  and  pity 
their  distress,  it  being  the  extremity  of  evil  when 
mercy  is  not  suffered  to  have  commerce  with 
misery.  Yea,  even  in  the  cause  as  well  of 
religion  as  impiety,  many  men  may  be  noted  and 
observed  to  have  been  compassionate.  Bat  on 
the  contrary  the  complaints  and  moans  of  Dio* 
modes'  followers,  that  is,  of  men  of  the  same 
sect  and  opinion,  are  wont  to  be  shrill  and  lood^ 
like  swans,  or  the  birds  of  Diomedes.  In  whom 
also  that  part  of  the  allegory  is  excellent,  to  sig- 
nify, that  the  last  words  of  those  that  suffer  death 
for  religion,  like  the  songs  of  dying  Bwans,  do> 
wondeifully  woric  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
strike  and  remain  a  long  time  in  their  senses  and 
memories. 

DiEDALUS,  OR  MECHANIC. 

Mechakioal  wisdom  and  industry,  and  in  it 
unlawful  science  perverted  to  wrong  ends,  is 
shadowed  by  the  ancients  under  the  person  of 
Daedalus,  a  man  ingenious,  but  execrable.  This 
Daedalus,  for  murdering  his  fellow  servant  that 
emulated  him,  being  banished,  was  kindly  enter- 
tained, during  his  exile,  in  many  cities  and  prin- 
ces' courts:  for  indeed  he  was  the  raiser  and 
builder  of  many  goodly  structures,  as  well  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  as  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  cities,  and  other  public  places,  but  for 
his  woiks  of  mischief  he  is  most  notorious.  It 
is  he  that  framed  the  engine  which  Pasiphae  used 
to  satisfy  her  lust  in  company  with  a  bvdl,  so  that 
by  his  wretched  industry  and  pernicious  device, 
that  monster  Minotaur,  the  destruction  of  so  many 
hopeful  youths,  took  his  accursed  and  infamous 
beginning;  and  studying  to  cover  and  increase 
one  mischief  with  another,  for  the  security  and 
preservation  of  this  monster  he  invented  and  built 
a  labyrinth,  a  work  for  intent  and  use  most  nefa- 
rious and  wioked,  for  skill  and  workmanships 
famous  and  excellent.  Afterwards,  that  he  might 
not  be  noted  only  for  works  of  mischief,  but  be 
sought  after  as  well  for  remedies,  as  for  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  ha  was  the  author  of  that 
ingenious  device  concerning  the  clue  of  thread* 
by  which  the  labyrinth  was  made  passable  with- 
out  any  let.  This  Daedalus  was  persecuted  by 
Minos  with  great  severity,  diligence,  and  iaquky,- 
but  he  always  fopnd  the  means  io  avoid  vaic 
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9Bca:p9  his  tyranny.  Lastly,  he  taught  his  son 
learos  to  fly,  but  the  novice,  in  ostentation  of 
this  ait,  soaring  too  higii,  fell  into  the  sea,  and 
was  drowned. 

The  parable  seems  to  be  thus :  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  may  be  noted  that  kind  of  envy  or 
emulation  that  lodgeth,  and  wonderfully  sways 
and  domineers  amongst  excellent  artificers,  there 
being  no  kind  of  people  more  reciprocally  tor- 
mented with  bitter  and  deadly  hatred  than  they. 

The  banishment  also  of  Daedalus,  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  against  the  rules  of  policy 
and  providence,  is  worth  the  noting :  for  artificers 
have  this  prerogative  to  find  entertainment  and 
welcome  in  all  countries,  so  that  exile  to  an  ex- 
cellent workman  can  hardly  be  termed  a  punish- 
ment, whereas  other  conditions,  and  states  of  life 
can  scarce  live  out  of  their  own  country.  The 
admiration  of  artificers  is  propagated  and  in- 
creased in  foreign  and  strange  nations,  seeing  it 
is  a  natural  and  inbred  disposition  of  men  to 
value  their  own  countrymen,  in  respect  of  me- 
chanical works,  less  than  strangers. 

Concerning  the  use  of  mechanical  arts,  that 
which  follows  is  plain.  The  life  of  man  is  much 
beholden  to  them,  seeing  many  things,  conducing 
to  the  ornament  of  religion,  to  the  grace  of  civil 
discipline,  and  to  the  beautifying  of  all  human 
kind,  extracted  out  of  their  treasuries :  and  yet  not- 
withstanding, from  the  same  magazine  or  store- 
house are  produced  instruments  both  of  lust  and 
death ;  for  to  omit  the  wiles  of  bands,  we  well 
know  how  far  exquisite  poisons,  warlike  engines, 
and  such  like  mischiefs,  the  effects  of  mechanical 
inventions,  do  exceed  the  Minotaur  himself  in 
malignity  and  savage  cruelty. 

Moreover  that  of  the  labyrinth  is  an  excellent 
allegory,  whereby  is  shadowed  the  nature  of  me- 
chanical scienoes,  for  all  such  handicraft  works  as 
are  more  ingenious  and  accurate  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  labyrinth,  in  respect  of  subtilty  and 
divers  intricate  passages,  and  in  other  plain  resem- 
blances, which  by  the  eye  of  judgment  can  hardly 
be  guided  and  discerned,  but  only  by  the  line  of 
experience. 

Neither  is  it  impertinently  added,  that  he  which 
invented  the  intricate  nooks  of  the  labyrinth,  did 
also  show  the  commodity  of  the  clue :  for  me- 
chanical arts  are  of  ambiguous  use,  serving  as 
well  for  hurt  as  for  remedy,  and  they  have  in  a 
manner  power  both  to  loose  and  bind  themselves. 

Unlawful  trades,  and  so  by  consequence  arts 
themselves,  are  of\en  persecuted  by  Minos,  that  is 
by  laws,  which  do  condemn  them,  and  prohibit 
men  to  use  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  hid  and 
retained  everywhere,  finding  lurking  holes  and 
places  of  receipt,  which  was  wellobserved  by  Ta- 
citus of  the  mathematicians  and  figure-flingers  of 
his  time,  in  a  thing  not  so  much  unlike ;  «« Genus 
hominum  quod  in  civitate  nostra  semper  et  re- 
tbebitnr  el  Tetabhor.**    There  it  a  kind  of  men 


that  will  always  abide  in  onr  city,  though  always 
forbidden.  And  yet  notwithstanding  nnlawM 
and  curious  arts  of  what  kind  soever,  in  tract  of 
time,  when  they  cannot  perform  what  they  pro- 
mise, do  fiill  from  the  good  opinion  that  was  held 
of  them,  no  otherwise  than  Icarus  fell  down  from 
the  skies,  they  grow  to  be  contemned  and  scomed, 
and  so  perish  by  too  much  ostentation.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  they  are  not  so  happily  restrained 
by  the  reins  of  law  as  bewrayed  by  their  own 
vanity. 

ERICTHONIUS,  OR  IMPOSTURE. 

Trk  poets  fable  that  Vulcan  solicited  Minerva 
for  her  virginity,  and  impatient  of  denial,  with  an 
inflamed  desire,  oflered  her  violence,  but  in  strug- 
gling his  seed  fell  upon  the  ground,  whereof  came 
Ericthonius,  whose  body  from  the  middle  upward 
was  of  a  comely  and  apt  proportion,  but  his  thighs 
and  legs  like  the  tail  of  an  eel,  small  and  deformed. 
To  which  monstrosity,  he  being  conscious,  became 
the  first  inventor  of  the  use  of  chariots,  whereby 
that  part  of  his  body  which  was  well  proportioned 
might  be  seen,  and  the  other  which  was  ugly  and 
uncomely  might  be  hid. 

This  strange  and  prodigious  fiction  may  seem  to 
show  that  art,  which,  for  the  great  use  it  hath  of  fire, 
is  shadowed  by  Vulcan,  although  it  labour  by 
much  striving  with  corporeal  substances  to  force 
nature,  and  to  make  her  subject  to  it,  she  being  for 
her  industrious  works  rightiy  represented  by  Mi- 
nerva, yet  seldom  or  never  attains  the  end  it  aims 
at,  but  with  much  ado  and  great  pains,  wrestiing 
as  it  were  with  her,  comes  short  of  its  purpose, 
and  produceth  certain  imperfect  birtiis,  and  lame 
works,  fair  to  the  eye  but  weak  and  defective  in 
use,  which  many  impostors,  with  much  subtUty 
and  deceit,  set  to  view,  and  carry  about,  as  it  were 
in  triumph,  as  may  for  the  most  part  be  noted  in 
chemical  productions,  and  other  mechanical  sub- 
tilties  and  novelties,  especially  when^  rather  prose- 
cuting their  intent  than  reclining  their  errors,  they 
rather  strive  to  overcome  nature  by  force ;  than  sue 
for  her  embmoements  by  due  obsequiousness  and 
observance. 

DEUCALION,  OR  RESTITUTION. 

The  poets  say  that  the  people  of  the  old  world 
being  destroyed  by  a  general  deluge,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrfaa  were  only  left  alive;  who  praying 
with  fervent  and  zealous  devotion,  that  they 
might  know  by  what  means  to  repair  mankind, 
had  answer  from  an  oracle  that  they  should  obtain 
what  they  desired,  if  taking  the  bones  of  their  mo- 
ther they  cast  them  behind  their  backs ;  which  at 
first  struck  them  with  great  amazement  and  de- 
spair, seeing,  all  things  being  defaced  by  the  flood, 
it  would  be  an  endless  work  to  find  their  mother's 
sepulchre,  but  at  length  they  ofideritood  that  by 
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bones,  the  stones  of  ^  earth,  seeing  the  earth 
was  the  mother  of  all  things,  were  signified  b  j  the 
ovacle. 

This  fable  seems  to  reyeal  a  secret  of  nature, 
and  to  correct  an  error  familiar  to  men's  conceits ; 
for  throogh  want  of  knowledge  men  think  that 
things  may  take  renovation  and  restoration  from 
their  putrefaction  and  dregs,  no  otherwise  than  the 
phcsnix  from  the  ashes,  which  in  no  case  can  be 
admitted,  seeing  such  kind  of  materials,  when  they 
have  folfilled  their  periods,  are  unapt  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  things :  we  must  therefore  look 
back  to  more  common  principles. 

NEMESIS,  OR  THE  VICISSITUDE 
OF  THINGS. 

Nbmisu  is  said  to  be  a  goddess  yenerable  unto 
all,  but  to  be  feared  of  none  but  potentates  and  For- 
tune's farourites.  She  is  thought  to  be  the  daughter 
ofOceanusandNoz.  She  is  portrayed  with  wings 
on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  coronet,  bear- 
ing in  her  right  hand  a  jayelin  of  ash,  and  in  her 
leS  a  pitcher,  with  the  similitudes  of  ^Ethiopians 
engraven  on  it :  and  lastly,  she  is  described  sitting 
onahart. 

The  parable  may  be  thus  unfolded.  Her  name 
Nemesis,  doth  plainly  signify  revenge  or  retribu- 
tion, her  office  and  administration  being,  like  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  to  hinder  the  constant  and 
perpetual  felicity  of  happy  men,  and  to  interpose 
her  word,  **  veto,''  I  forbid  the  continuance  of  it; 
that  is  not  only  to  chastise  insolency,  but  to  inter- 
mix prosperity,  though  harmless,  and  in  a  mean, 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  adversity,  as  if  it  were  a 
custom,  that  no  mortal  man  should  be  admitted  to 
the  table  of  the  gods  but  for  sport.  Truly  when  I 
read  that  chapter,  wherein  Caius  Plinius  hath  col- 
lected his  misfortunes  and  miseries  of  Augustus 
Cesar,  whom  of  all  men  I  thought  the  most  happy, 
who  had  also  a  kind  of  art  to  use  and  enjoy  his 
fortune,  and  in  whose  mind  might  be  noted 
neither  pride,  nor  lightness,  nor  niceness,  nor 
disorder,  nor  melancholy,  as  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  time  to  die  of  his  own  accord,  I  then 
deemed  this  goddess  to  be  great  and  powerful, 
to  whose  altar  so  worthy  a  sacrifice  as  this  was 
drawn. 

The  parents  of  this  goddess  were  Oceanus  and 
Nox,  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  things,  and  divine 
judgment  obscure  and  secret :  for  the  alteration  of 
things  are  aptly  represented  by  the  sea,  in  respect 
of  the  continued  ebbing  and  flowing  of  it,  and  hid- 
den providence  is  well  set  forth  by  the  night :  for 
even  the  nocturnal  Nemesis,  seeing  human  judg- 
ment differs  much  from  divine,  was  seriously  ob- 
served by  the  heathen. 

VIrfU,  ^neld,  Ub.  8. 
**— Cftdit  et  Ripheut  Juitissimai  anm. 
Qui  fUit  ex  Teucrii,  et  tenrftntifilmaf  cquL 
DUf  iliter  vifttm "  • 


Tbtt  day,  by  GraeUah  foree,  wai  Elpheu  ■tain, 
80  Jnat  and  tUkt  ob«enrer  of  the  Uw, 
Am  Troy,  wfthlii  ber  walli,  did  not  eontain 
Abettervan:  Tot  Ood  tbea  good  it  aaw. 

She  is  described  with  wings,  because  the 
changes  of  things  are  so  sudden,  as  that  they  are 
seen,  before  foreseen;  for  in  the  records  of  all 
ages,  we  find  it  for  the  most  part  true,  that  great 
potentates  and  wise  men  have  perished  by  those 
misfortunes  which  they  most  contemned;  as  may 
be  observed  in  Marcus  Cicero,  who  being  admo- 
nished  by  Decius  Brutus  of  Octavins  Cesar's  hy- 
pocritical friendship  and  hollow-heartedness  to- 
wards him,  returns  this  answer, «« Te  autem,  mf 
Brute,  sicut  debeo,  amo,  quod  istud  quicquid  est 
nugarum  me  scire  voluisti.''  I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge myself,  dear  Brutus,  beholden  to  thee,  in 
love,  for  that  thou  hast  been  so  careful  to  acquaint 
me  with  that  which  I  esteem  as  a  needless  trifle 
to  be  doubted. 

Nemesis  is  also  adorned  with  a  coronet,  to  show 
the  envious  and  malignant  disposition  of  the  vul- 
gar, for  when  fortune's  fiivourites  and  great  poten- 
tates come  to  ruin,  then  do  the  common  people  re- 
joice, setting,  as  it  were,  a  crown  upon  the  head  of 
revenge. 

The  javelin  in  her  right  hand  points  at  those 
whom  she  actually  strikes  and  pierceth  thorough. 

And  before  those  whom  she  destroys  not  in 
their  calamity  and  misfortune,  she  ever  presents 
that  black  and  dismal  spectacle  in  her  left  hand ; 
for  questionless  to  men  sitting  as  it  were  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  prosperity,  the  thoughts  of  death, 
and  painfulness  of  sickness  and  misfortunes, 
perfidiousness  of  friends,  treachery  of  foes, 
change  of  estate,  and  such  like,  seem  as  ugly  to 
the  eye  of  their  meditations  as  those  Ethiopians 
pictured  in  Nemesis's  pitcher.  Virgil,  in  describ- 
ing the  battle  of  Actium,  speaks  thus  elegantly 
of  Cleopatra. 

<<  Reffina  in  medlls  patrlo  rocat  acroina  siatro 
Nee  dum  etiam  geminoe  h  terge  respicit  anfuea.'* 

The  queen  amidat  tbia  buriy-barly  atanda, 
And  with  her  country  timbrel  calU  her  banda ; 
Not  apyhig  yet^  where  crawled  behind  her  back. 
Two  deadly  anakea  with  Tenom  •peckled  black. 

But  not  long  after,  which  way  soever  she 
turned,  troops  of  Ethiopians  were  still  before  her 
eyes. 

Lastly,  it  is  wisely  added  that  Nemesis  rides 
upon  a  hart,  because  a  hart  is  a  most  lively  crea- 
ture. And  albeit,  it  may  be,  that  such  as  are  cut 
off  by  death  in  their  youth  prevent  and  shun  the 
power  of  Nemesis ;  yet  doubtless  such,  whose 
prosperity  and  power  continue  long,  are  made  sub- 
ject unto  her,  and  lie,  as  it  were,  trodden  under  her 
feet. 

ACHELOUS,  OR  BATTLE. 

It  is  a  fable  of  antiquity,  that  when  Hercules 
and  Achelous  as  rivals  contended  for  the  maniag» 
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of  Defanira,  Ihe  matter  drew  them  to  combat, 
wherein  Acbelous  took  upon  him  many  diyers 
shapes,  for  so  was  it  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
amongst  others,  transforming  himself  into  the 
likeness  of  a  farioas  wild  bull,  assaults  Heteules 
and  provokes  him  to  fight.  But  Hercules,  for  all 
this,  sticking  to  his  old  human  form,  courageously 
encounters  him,  and  so  the  combat  goes  roundly 
on.  But  this  was  the  event,  that  Hercules  tore 
away  one  of  the  bull's  horns,  wherewith  he  being 
mightily  daunted  and  grieved,  to  ransom  his  horn 
again  was  contented  to  give  Hercules,  in  exchange 
thereof,  the  Amalthean  horn,  or  cornucopia. 

This  fable  hath  relation  unto  the  expeditions 
of  war,  for  the  preparations  thereof  on  the  de- 
fensive part,  which,  expressed  in  the  person  of 
Achelous,  are  very  diverse  and  uncertain.  But 
the  invading  party  is  most  commonly  of  one  sort, 
and  thai  very  single,  consisting  of  an  army  by 
land,  or  perhaps  of  a  navy  by  sea.  But  for  a  king 
that  in  his  own  territory  expects  an  enemy,  his 
occasions  are  infinite.  He  fortifies  towns,  he  as- 
sembles men  out  of  the  countries  and  villages, 
he  raiseth  citadels,  he  builds  and  breaks  down 
bridges,  he  disposeth  garrisons,  and  placeth  troops 
of  soldiers  on  passage  of  rivers ;  on  ports,  on 
mountains,  and  ambushes  in  woods,  and  is  busied 
with  a  multitude  of  other  directions,  insomuch 
that  every  day  he  prescribeth  new  forms  and 
orders;  and  then  at  last  having  accommodated 
all  things  complete  for  defence,  he  then  rightly 
represents  the  form  and  manner  of  a  fierce  fighting 
bull.  On  the  other  side,  the  invader's  greatest 
care  is,  the  fear  to  be  distressed  for  victuals  in  an 
enemy's  country ;  and  therefore  afiects  chiefly  to 
hasten  on  battle :  for  if  it  should  happen,  that  afler 
a  field  fight,  he  prove  the  victor,  and  as  it  were 
break  the  horn  of  the  enemy,  then  certainly  this 
follows,  that  his  enemy  being  stricken  with  terror, 
and  abased  in  his  reputation,  presently  bewrays 
hifr  weakness,  and  seeking  to  repair  his  loss,  retires 
himself  to  some  stronghold,  abandoning  to  the 
conqueror  the  spoil,  and  sack  of  his  country  and 
cities ;  which  may  well  be  termed  a  type  of  the 
Amalthean  horn. 

DIONYSUS,  OR  PASSIONS. 
They  say  that  Semele,  Jupiter's  sweetheart, 
having  bound  her  paramour  by  an  irrevocable 
oath  to  grant  her  one  request  which  she  would 
require,  desired  that  he  would  accompany  her  in 
the  same  form  wherein  he  accompanied  Juno: 
which  he  granting,  as  not  able  to  deny,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  miserable  wench  was  burnt 
with  lightning.  But  the  infant,  which  she  bare 
in  her  womb,  Jupiter  the  father  took  out,  and 
kept  it  in  a  gash  which  he  cut  in  his  thigh  till 
the  months  were  complete  that  it  should  be  bom. 
This  burden  made  Jupiter  somewhat  to  limp, 
whereupon  the  child,  because  it  was  heavy  and  i 
troublesome  to  its  father  while  it  lay  in  his  thigh,  | 


was  called  Dionysus.  Bebg  bom,  was  com- 
mitted to  Pioserpina  for  some  years  to  be  nursed, 
and  being  grown  up,  it  had  such  a  maiden-lbce  as 
that  a  man  could  hardly  judge  whether  it  were  a 
boy  or  girl.  He  was  dead  also,  and  buried  for  a 
time,  but  afterwards  revived :  being  but  a  youth, 
he  invented  and  taught  the  planting  and  dressing 
of  vines,  the  making  also  and  use  of  wine ;  for 
which,  becoming  famous  and  renowned,  he  sub- 
jugated the  world  even  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  India.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers. 
There  danced  about  him  certain  deformed  hob- 
goblins called  Cobali,  Acratus,  and  others,  yea, 
even  the  muses  also  were  some  of  his  followers. 
He  took  to  wife  Ariadne,  forsaken  and  left  by 
Theseus.  The  tree  sacred  unto  him  was  the  ivy. 
He  was  held  the  inventor  and  institutor  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  and  full  of  corraption  and 
cruelty.  He  had  power  to  strike  men  with  fury 
or  madness ;  for  it  is  reported,  that  at  the  cele- 
bration of  his  orgies,  two  fimious  worthies,  Pen- 
theus  and  Orpheus,  were  tom  in  pieces  by  cer- 
tain firantic  women,  the  one  because  he  got  upon  a 
tree  to  behold  their  ceremonies  in  these  sacrificest 
the  other  for  making  melody  with  his  harp ;  and 
for  his  gods,  they  are  in  a  manner  the  same  with 
Jupiter's. 

There  is  such  excellent  morality  couched  in  this 
fable,  as  that  moral  philosophy  affords  notibetter ; 
for  under  the  person  of  Bacchus  is  described  the 
nature  of  affection,  passion,  or  perturbation,  the 
mother  of  which,  though  never  so  hurtful,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  object  of  api^rent  good  in 
the  eyes  of  appetite :  and  it  is  always  conceived 
in  an  unlawful  desire,  rashly  propounded  and  ob- 
tained, before  well  understood  and  considered; 
and  wheu  it  begins  to  grow,  the  mother  of  it, 
which  is  the  desire  of  apparent  good  by  too 
much  fervency,  is  destroyed  and  perishetb :  ne- 
vertheless, whilst  yet  it  is  an  imperfect  embryo,  it 
is  nourished  and  preserved  in  the  human  soul, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  father  unto  it,  and  represented 
by  Jupiter;  but  especially  in  the  inferior  part 
thereof,  as  in  a  thigh,  where  also  it  causeth  so 
much  trouble  and  vexation,  as  that  good  determi- 
nations and  actions  are  much  hindered  and  lamed 
thereby :  and  when  it  comes  to  be  confirmed  by 
consent  and  habit,  and  breaks  out  as  it  were 
into  act,  it  remains  yet  a  while  with  Proserpina 
as  with  a  nurse ;  that  is,  it  seeks  corners  and  se- 
cret places,  and  as  it  were,  caves  under  ground, 
until  the  reins  of  shame  and  fear  being  laid  aside 
in  a  pampered  audaciousness,  it  either  takes  the 
pretext  of  some  virtue,  or  becomes  altogether  impu- 
dent and  shameless.  And  it  is  most  true,  that  every 
vehement  passion  is  of  a  doubtful  sex,  as  being 
masculine  in  the  first  motion,  but  feminine  in  prose- 
cution. 

It  is  an  excellent  fiction  that  of  Bacchus's  reviv- 
ing ;  for  passions  do  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a 
d(»d  sleep,  and  as  it  were,  utteriy  extinct;  but 
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'we  should  not  tfaiak  them  to  he  so  indeed ;  no, 
thoQgfa  they  lay  as  it  were  in  tiieir  freye :  for  let 
there  be  but  matter  and  opportontty  offend^  and 
yon  shall  see  them  quickly  to  reyire  again. 

The  invention  of  wine  is  wittily  ascribed  unto 
him ;  erery  affection  being  ingenioos  and  skilful 
in  finding  out  that  which  brings  nounehment  unto 
it;  and  Uideed,  of  all  things  known  to  men,  wine 
is  most  powerful  and  efficacious  to  excite  and 
kindle  passions  of  what  kind  soever,  as  being  in 
B  manner  common  nurse  to  them  alL 

Again,  his  conquering  of  nations  and  under- 
taking infinite  expeditions  is  an  elegant  device ; 
for  desire  never  rests  content  with  what  it  hath, 
but  with  an  infinite  and  unsatiable  appetite  still 
covets  and  gapes  after  more. 

His  chariot  abo  is  well  said  to  be  drawn  by 
tigers ;  for  as  soon  as  any  affection  shall,  from 
going  afoot,  be  advanced  to  ride  in  a  chariot,  and 
shall  captivate  reason,  and  lead  her  in  a  triumph, 
it  grows  cruel,  untamed,  and  fierce  against  what- 
soever withstands  or  opposed  it 

It  is  worth  the  noting  also,  that  those  ridiculous 
hobgoblins  are  brought  in  dancing  about  his  cha- 
riot ;  for  every  passion  doth  cause,  in  the  eyes, 
face,  and  gesture,  certain  indecent  and  ill-seeming, 
apish  and  deformed  motions ;  so  that  tbey  who  in 
any  kind  of  passion,  as  in  anger,  arrogancy,  or 
love  seem  glorious  and  brave  in  their  own  eyes, 
do  yet  appear  to  others  misshapen  and  ridiculous. 

In  that  the  muses  are  said  to  be  of  his  company, 
it  shows  that  there  is  no  affection  almost,  which 
is  not  soothed  by  some  art  wherein  the  indulgence 
of  wits  doth  derogate  from  the  glory  of  the  muses, 
who,  when  they  ought  to  be  the  mistresses  of  life, 
are  made  the  waiting-maids  of  affections. 

Again,  when  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  loved 
Ariadne  that  was  rejected  by  Theseus ;  it  is  an 
allegory  of  special  observation ;  for  it  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  passions  always  covet  and  desire  that 
which  experience  forsakes ;  and  they  all  know, 
who  have  paid  dear  for  serying  and  obeying  their 
lusts,  ^that  whether  it  be  honour,  or  riches,  or  de- 
light, or  glory,  or  knowledge,  or  any  thing  else 
which  they  seek  after,  yet  are  they  but  things  cast 
off,  and  by  divers  men  in  all  ages,  after  experience 
had,  utterly  rejected  and  loathed. 

Neither  is  it  without  a  mystery,  that  the  ivy 
was  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  for  ^e  application  holds 
first,  in  that  the  ivy  remains  green  in  winter; 
secondly,  in  that  it  sticks  to,  embraceth,  and  over- 
toppeth  so  many  divers  bodies,  as  trees,  walls, 
and  edifices.  Touching  the  first,  every  passion 
doth  by  resistance  and  reluctation,  and  as  it  were 
by  an  antiperistasis,  like  the  ivy  of  the  cold  winter, 
grow  fresh  and  lusty :  and  as  for  the  other,  every 
predominate  affection  doth  again,  like  the  ivy, 
embrace  and  limit  all  human  actions  and  deter- 
minations, adhering  and  cleaving  fast  unto  them. 
Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  superstitious  rites  and 
^eraniomes  were  attributed  onto  Bacchus,  seeing 


every  giddy-headed  humour  keeps  in  a  nMBner 
revei-vout  in  fiilse  rdigions;  or  that  the  esense  of 
madness  should  be  ascribed  unto  him,  seeing  every 
affection  is  by  nature  a  short  fiiry ,  which,  if  it  grow 
vehement  and  become  habitual,  concludes  nwd- 


CoBeemtng  the  rending  and  dismembering  of 
Pentheus  and  Orpheus,  Uie  parable  is  plain,  for 
every  prevalent  affectipn  is  outrageous  and  severe, 
and  against  curious  inquiry  and  wholesome  and 
free  admonition. 

Lastly,  that  confusion  of  Jupiter  and  Baochus's 
persons  may  be  well  transftned  to  a  parole, 
seeing  noble  and  famous  acts,  and  remarkable  and 
glorious  merits  do  sometimes  proceed  from  virtue 
and  well  ordered  reason  and  magnanimity,  and 
sometimes  from  a  secret  affection  and  hidden  pas- 
sion, which  are  so  dignified  with  the  celebrity  of 
fame  and  glory,  that  a  man  can  hardly  distinguish 
between  the  acts  of  Bacchus  and  the  gests  of 
Jupiter. 

ATALANTA,  OR  GAIN. 

Atalahta,  who  was  reputed  to  excel  in  swiftness, 
would  needs  challenge  Hippomenes  at  a  match  in 
running.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  were  these : 
that  if  Hippomenes  won  the  race,  he  should  espouse 
Atalanta;  if  he  were  outrun,  that  then  he  should 
forfeit  his  life.  And  in  the  opinion  of  all,  the 
victory  was  thought  assured  oif  Atalanta*s  side, 
being  famous  as  she  was  for  her  matchless  and 
inconquerable  speed,  whereby  she  had  been  the 
bane  of  many.  Hippomenes  therefore  bethinks 
him  how  to  deceive  her  by  a  trick,  and  in  that 
regard  provides  three  golden  apples  or  balls,  whidi 
be  purposely  carried  about  him.  The  race  is 
begun,  and  Atalanta  gets  a  good  start  before  him. 
He  seeing  himself  thus  cast  behind,  being  mindful 
of  his  device,  throws  one  of  his  golden  balls  before 
her,  and  yet  not  outright,  but  somewhat  of  the  one 
side,  both  to  make  her  linger  and  also  to  draw  hst 
out  of  the  right  course :  she  out  of  a  womanish 
desire,  being  thus  enticed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
golden  apple,  leaving  her  direct  race,  runs  aside 
and  stoops  to  catch  the  ball.  Hippomenes  the 
while  holds  on  his  course,  getting  thereby  a  great 
start,  and  leaves  her  behind  him :  but  she,  by  her 
own  natural  swiftness,  recovers  her  lost  time  and 
gets  before  him  again.  But  Hippomenes  still 
continues  his  sleight,  and  both  the  second  and 
third  times  casts  out  his  balls,  those  enticing  de- 
lays; and  so  by  craft,  and  not  by  his  activity, 
wins  the  race  and  victory. 

This  fable  seems  allegoricaUy  to  demonstrate  a 
notable  conflict  betwen  art  and  nature;  for  art, 
signified  by  Atalanta,  in  its  work  if  it  be  not 
letted  and  hindered,  is  far  more  swift  than  nature, 
more  speedy  in  pace,  and  sooner  attains  the  end  it 
aims  at,  which  is  manifest  almost  in  every  effect; 
as  you  may  see  in  fruit  trees,  whereof  those  that 
grow  of  a  kernel  are  long  ero  they  bear,  but  such 
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=ss  9Bn  g^fuled  on  n  stock  a  great  doal  sooner. 
YoQ  may  see  it  in  clay,  which  in  the  generation 
of  stones,  is  long  ere  it  become  hard,  bnt  in  the 
'bandng  of  bricks  is  yery  quickly  effected.  Also 
in  moral  passages  yon  may  observe  that  it  is  along 
time  ere,  by  the  benefit  of  nature,  so^w  can  be 
assuaged,  and  comfort  attained ;  whereas  philoso- 
phy, which  is,  as  it  were,  art  of  living,  tarries  not 
the  leisure  of  time,  but  doth  it  instantly  and  out  of 
hand ;  and  yet  this  prerogative  and  singular  agility 
of  art  is  hi*^ered  by  certain  golden  apples,  to  the 
infinite  prejudice  of  human  proceedings :  for  there 
is  not  any  one  art  or  science  which  constantly 
perseveres  in  a  true  and  lawful  course,  tOl  it  come 
to  the  proposed  end  or  mark,  hut  ever  and  anon 
makes  stops  after  good  beginnings,  leaves  the  race, 
and  turns  aside  to  profit  and  commodity,  like 
Atalanta. 

*'D«cliiiat  caraufl,  aaruinqne  volubile  toUlt." 

Who  doth  her  eonrae  Ibraake, 
The  toUing  gold  doth  uke. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  art  hath  not 
the  power  to  conquer  nature ;  and  by  pact  or  law  of 
conquest  to  kill  and  destroy  her ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  falls  out  that  art  becomes  subject  to  na- 
ture, and  yields  the  obedience  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband. 


PROMETHEUS,  OR  THE  STATE  OF 
MAN. 

Tire  ancients  deliver  that  Prometheus  made  a 
man  of  clay,  mixed  with  certain  parcels  tak^n 
from  divers  animals,  who,  studying  to  maintain 
this  his  work  by  art,  that  he  might  not  be  ac- 
counted a  founder  only  but  a  propagator  of  human 
kind,  stole  up  to  heaven  with  a  bundle  of  twigs, 
which  he  kindled  at  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  came 
down  again,  and  communicated  it  with  men ;  and 
yet  they  say  that  not^i'ithstanding  this  excellent 
work  of  his,  he  was  requited  with  ingratitude  in  a 
treacherous  conspiracy;  for  they  accused  both 
him  and  his  invention  to  Jupiter,  which  was  not 
80  taken  as  was  meet  it  should,  for  the  information 
was  pleasing  to  Jupiter  and  all  the  gpds:  and 
therefore  in  a  merry  mood  granted  unto  men, 
not  only  the  use  of  fire  but  perpetual  youth  also, 
a  boon  most  acceptable  and  desirable.  They, 
being  as  it  were  overjoyed,  did  foolishly  lay  this 
gift  of  the  gods  upon  the  back  of  an  ass,  who,  being 
wonderfully  oppressed  with  thirst  and  near  a  foun- 
tain, was  told  by  a  serpent  which  had  the  custody 
thereof,  that  he  should  not  drink  unless  he  would 
promise  to  give  him  the  burden  that  was  on  his 
back.  The  silly  ass  accepted  the  condition,  and 
80  the  restoration  of  youth,  sold  for  a  draught  of 
water,  passed  from  men  to  serpents.  But  Prome- 
theus, full  of  malicd,  being  reconciled  unto  men, 
after  they  were  frustrated  of  their  gif^  but  in  a 
«liafe  yet  with  Jupiter,  feared  not  to  use  deceit  in 
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sacrifice ;  for  faaving^  killed  two  bulls,  and  in  one 
of  dieir  hides  wr^t  up  the  flesh  and  fat  of  them 
both,  and  in  the  other  only  the  bones,  with  a 
great  show  of  religious  devotion  gave  Jupiter  his 
choice,  who,  detesting  his  fraud  and  hypocrisy, 
but  taking  an  occasion  of  revenge,  chose  that 
which  was  stopped  with  bones,  and  so  turning  to 
revenge,  when  he  saw  that  the  insolency  of  Pro- 
metheus would  not  be  repressed  but  by  laying 
some  grievous  afiliction  upon  mankind,  in  the 
forming  of  which  he  so  much  bragged  and  boast- 
ed, commanded  Vulcan  to  frame  a  goodly  beauti- 
ful woman,  wbich  being  done,  every  one  of  the 
gods  bestowed  a  gift  on  her ;  whereupon  she  was 
called  Pandora.  To  this  woman  they  gave  in  her 
hand  a  goodly  box  full  of  all  miseries  and  calami- 
ties, only  in  the  bottom  of  it  they  put  Hope ;  with 
this  box  she  comes  first  to  Prometheus,  thinking 
to  catch  him,  if  peradventure  he  should  accept  it 
at  her  hands,  and  so  open  it;  which  he,  neverthe- 
less, with  good  providence  and  foresight  refused : 
whereupon  she  goes  to  Epimetheus,  who,  though 
brother  to  Prometheus,  yet  was  of  a  much  differing 
disposition,  and  offers  this  box  unto  him,  who 
without  delay  took  it,  and  rashly  opened  it ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  all  kind  of  miseries  came  flut- 
tering about  his  ears,  being  wise  too  late,  with 
great  speed  and  earnest  endeavour  clapped  on  the 
cover,  and  so  with  much  ado  retained  Hope  sitting 
alone  in  the  bottom ;  at  last  Jupiter  laying  many 
and  grievous  crimes  to  Prometheus*s  charge,  as 
that  he  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  that  in  con- 
tempt of  his  majesty  he  sacrificed  a  hull's  hide 
stuffed  with  bones,  that  he  scornfully  rejected  his 
gift,  and  besides  all  this,  that  he  offered  violence 
to  Pallas,  cast  him  into  chains,  and  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  torment;  and  by  Jupiter's  command 
was  brought  to  the  mountain  Caucasus,  and  there 
bound  fast  to  a  pillar  that  he  could  not  stir ;  there 
came  an  eagle  also,  that  every  day  sat  tiring  upon 
his  liver  and  wasted  it ;  but  as  much  as  was  eaten 
in  the  day  grew  again  in  the  night,  that  matter  for 
torment  to  work  upon  might  never  decay.  But 
yet  they  say  there  was  an  end  of  this  punishment ; 
for  Hercules  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  cup,  which 
the  su  n  gave  him,  came  to  Caucasus,  and  set  Prome- 
theus at  liberty  by  shooting  the  eagle  with  an  arrow. 
Moreover,  in  some  nations  there  were  instituted  in 
the  honour  of  Prometheus,  certain  games  of  lamp- 
bearers,  in  which  they  that  strived  for  the  prize 
were  wont  to  carry  torches  lighted,  which  whoso 
suffered  to  go  out,  yielded  the  place  and  victory 
to  those  that  followed,  and  so  cast  back  themselves, 
so  that  whosoever  came  first  to  the  mark  with  his 
torch  burning  got  the  prize. 

This  fiible  demonstrates  and  presseth  many  true 
and  grave  speculations,  wherein  some  things  have 
been  heretofore  well  noted,  others  not  so  much  as 
touched. 

Prometheus  doth  clearly  and  elegantly  signify 
Providence :  for  in  the  universality  of  nature,  tho 
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ftbrit  and  emiititation  of  man  only  was  b j  the 
andents  picked  out  and  chosen^  and  attributed  unto 
Providence  as  a  peculiar  work.  The  reason  of  it 
•eems  to  be,  not  only  in  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  a  mind  and  understanding,  which  is  the 
seat  of  providence,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
strange  and  incredible,  that  the  reason  and  mind 
should  so  proceed  and  flow  from  dumb  and  deaf 
principals  as  tliat  it  should  necessarily  be  con- 
cluded, the  soul  of  man  to  be  endued  with  provi- 
dence, not  without  the  example,  intention,  and 
stamp  of  a  greater  providence.  But  this  also  is 
chiefly  propounded,  that  man  is  as  it  were  the 
centre  of  the  world  in  respect  of  final  causes ;  so 
that  if  man  were  not  in  nature,  all  things  would 
seem  to  stray  and  Zander  without  purpose,  and  like 
scattered  branches,  as  they  say,  without  inclination 
to  their  end ;  for  all  things  attend  on  man ;  and  ho 
makes  use  of,  and  gathers  fruit  from  all  creatures ; 
for  the  revolutions  and  periods  of  stars  make  both 
for  the  distinctions  of  times  and  the  distribution 
of  the  world^s  light.  Meteors  also  are  referred  to 
presages  of  tempests;  and  winds  are  ordained  as 
well  for  navigation  as  for  turning  of  mills  and 
other  engines ;  and  plants,  and  animals  of  what 
kind  soever,  are  useful  either  for  men's  houses  and 
places  of  shelter,  or  for  raiment,  or  for  food,  or 
medicine,  or  for  ease  of  labour,  or  in  a  word  for 
delight  and  solace;  so  that  all  things  seem  to 
work,  not  for  themselves  but  for  man. 

Neither  is  it  added  without  consideration  that 
certain  particles  were  taken  from  divers  living  crea- 
tures, and  mixed  and  tempered  with  that  clayic 
mass,  because  it  is  most  true,  that  of  all  things 
comprehended  within  the  compass  of  the  universe, 
man  is  a  thing  most  mixed  and  compounded, 
insomuch,  that  he  was  well  termed  by  the  ancients 
a  little  world ;  for  although  the  chymists  do,  with 
too  much  curiosity,  take  and  wrest  the  elegancy  of 
this  word  Microcosm  to  the  letter,  contending  to 
find  in  man  all  minerals,  all  vegetables,  and  the 
rest«  or  any  thing  that  holds  proportion  with  them; 
yet  this  proposition  remains  sound  and  whole,  that 
the  body  of  man,  of  all  material  beings,  is  found  to 
be  most  compounded  and  most  organical,  whereby 
it  is  endued  and  furnished  with  most  admirable  vir- 
tues and  faculties :  and  as  for  simple  bodies,  their 
powers  are  not  many,  though  certain  and  violent, 
as  existing  without  being  weakened,  diminished, 
or  stinted,  by  mixture;  for  the  multiplicity  and 
excellency  of  operation  have  their  residence  in 
mixture  and  composition,  and  yet,  nevertheless, 
man  in  his  originids  seems  to  be  a  thing  unarmed 
and  naked,  and  unable  to  help  itself,  as  needing 
the  aid  of  many  things;  therefore  Prometheus 
made  haste  to  find  out  fire,  which  suppeditates 
and  yields  comfort  and  help  in  a  manner  to  all 
human  wants  and  necessities ;  so  that  if  the  soul 
be  the  form  of  forms,  and  if  the  hand  be  the  in- 
strument of  iustruments,  fire  deserves  well  to  be 
called  the  succour  of  succours,  or  the  help  of  helps. 


which  infinite  ways  aflbfds  aid  and  assistanoe  lo . 
all  labours  and  mechanical  arts,  and  to  the  sci- 
ences themselves. 

The  manner  of  stealing  this  fire  is  aptly  described 
even  from  the  nature  of  things :  it  was,  they  say, 
by  a  bundle  of  twigs  held  to  touch  the  chariot . 
of  the  sun ;  for  twigs  are  used  in  giving  blows  or 
stripes,  to  signify  clearly  chat  fire  is  engendered 
by  the  violent  percussion  and  mutual  collision  of 
bodies,  by  which  their  material  substances  are 
attenuated  and  set  in  motion,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  heat  of  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; . 
and  so  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  may  be  said  to  take  and  snatch  fixe 
firom  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 

There  follows  next  a  remarkable  part  of  the  pa- 
rable, that  men,  instead  of  gratulation  and  thanks- 
giving, were  angry,  and  expostulated  the  matter- 
with  Prometheus,  insomuch  that  they  accused  both 
him  and  his  invention  unto  Jupiter,  which  was  so 
acceptable  unto  him,  that  he  augmented  their  for- 
mer commodities  with  a  new  bounty.  Seems  it 
not  strange  that  ingratitude  towards  the  author  of 
a  benefit,  a  vice  that  in  a  manner  contains  ail- 
other  vices,  should  find  such  approbation  and  re- 
ward! No,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise;  for  the 
meaning  of  the  allegory  is  this,  that  men's  outcries 
upon  the  defects  of  nature  and  art,  proceed  firom 
an  excellent  disposition  of  the  mind,  and  turn  to 
their  good ;  whereas  the  silencing  of  them  is  hate- 
ful to  the  gods,  and  redounds  not  so  much  to  their 
profit ;  for  they  that  infinitely  extol  human  nature, 
or  the  knowledge  they  possess,  breaking  out  into 
a  prodigal  admiration  of  that  they  have  and  enjoy, 
adoring  also  those  sciences  they  profess,  would 
have  them  be  accounted  perfect ;  they  do  first  of 
all  show  little  reverence  to  the  divine  nature,  by 
equalizing,  in  a  manner,  their  own  defects  with 
God's  perfection.  Again;  they  are  wonderful 
injurious  to  men,  by  imagining  they  have  attained 
the  highest  step  of  knowledge,  resting  themselves 
contented,  seek  no  further.  On  the  contrary, 
such  as  bring  nature  and  art  to  the  bar  with  ac- 
cusations and  bills  of  complaint  against  them,  are 
indeed  of  more  true  and  moderate  judgments ;  for 
they  are  ever  in  action,  seeking  always  to  find  out 
new  inventions.  Which  makes  me  much  to  won- 
der at  the  foolish  and  inconsiderate  dispositions 
of  some  men,  who,  making  themselves  bond- 
slaves to  the  arrogancy  of  a  few,  have  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Peripatetics,  containing  only  a 
portion  of  Grecian  wisdom,  and  that  but  a  small 
one  neither,  in  so  great  esteem,  that  they  hold  it 
not  only  an  unprofitable,  but  a  suspicious  and 
almost  heinous  thing,  to  lay  any  imputation  of 
imperfection  upon  it.  I  approve  rather  of  Em- 
pedoclos's  opinion,  who,  like  a  madman,  and  of 
Deraocritus's  judgment,  who  with  great  mode- 
ration, complained  how  that  all  things  were  in- 
volved in  a  mist,  that  we  knew  nothing,  that  we 
discerned  nothing,  that  truth  was  drowned  in  the . 
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dqrths  of  obwori^,  and  that  fidae  things  were 
wonderful!  J  joined  and  intermixed  with  tme,  aa  for 
the  new  academy,  that  exceeded  all  measore,  than 
of  the  confident  and  pronunciative  school  of  Aris- 
totle. Let  men  therefore  be  admonished,  that  by  ac- 
knowledging the  imperfection  of  nature  and  art, 
they  are  grateful  to  the  gods,  and  shall  thereby  ob- 
tain new  benefits  and  greater  fiaiTours  at  their  boun- 
tiful hands ;  and  the  accusation  of  Prometheus,  their 
author  and  master,  though  bitter  and  yehement, 
will  conduce  more  to  their  profit,  than  to  be  efiuse 
in  the  congratulation  ofhis  invention ;  for,  ina  word, 
the  opinion  of  having  enough,  is  to  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  having  too  little. 

Now,  as  touching  the  kind  of  gift  which  men 
are  said  to  have  received  in  reward  of  their  ac- 
cusation, to  wit,  an  ever-fading  flower  of  youth, 
it  is  to  show,  that  the  ancients  seemed  not  to  de- 
spair of  attaining  the  skill,  by  means  and  medi- 
cines, to  put  ofi^  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life,  but 
this  to  be  numbered  rather  among  such  things, 
having  been  once  happily  attained  unto,  are  now, 
through  men's  negligence  and  carelessness,  utter- 
ly perished  and  lost,  than  among  such  as  have 
been  always  denied  and  never  granted ;  for  they 
signify  and  show,  that  by  afibrding  the  true  use 
of  fire,  and  by  a  good  and  stem  accusation  and 
conviction  of  the  errors  of  art,  the  divine  bounty 
is  not  wanting  unto^  men  in  the  obtaining  of  such 
gifts ;  but  men  are  wanting  to  themselves  in  lay- 
ing this  gift  of  the  gods  upon  the  back  of  a  silly 
slow-paced  ass,  which  may  seem  to  be  experience, 
a  stupid  thing,  and  full  of  delay;  from  whose 
leisurely  and  snail-like  pace  proceeds  that  com- 
plaint of  life's  brevity,  and  art's  length ;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  of  this  opinion,  that  those  two 
fiau;ulties,  dogmatical  and  empirical,  are  not  as 
yet  well  joined  and  coupled  together,  but  as  new 
gilts  of  the  gods  imposed  either  upon  philosophical 
abstractions,  as  upon  a  flying  bird,  or  upon  slow 
and  dull  experience,  as  upon  an  ass.  And  yet  me- 
thinks  I  would  not  entertain  an  ill  conceit  of  this 
ass,  if  it  meet  not  for  the  accidents  of  travel  and 
thirst :  for  I  am  persuaded,  that  whoso  constantly 
goes  on,  by  the  conduct  of  experience,  as  by  a 
certain  rule  and  method,  and  not  covets  to  meet 
with  such  experiments  by  the  way,  as  conduce 
either  to  gain  or  ostentation,  to  obtain  which,  he 
must  be  fain  to  lay  down  and  sell  this  burden, 
may  prove  no  unfit  porter  to  bear  this  new  addition 
of  divine  munificence. 

Now,  in  that  this  gift  is  said  to  pass  firom  men 
to  serpents,  it  may  seem  to  be  added  to  the  fable 
for  ornament  sake,  in  a  manner,  unless  it  were 
inserted  to  shame  men,  that  having  the  use  of  that 
celestial  fire  and  of  so  many  arts,  are  not  able  to 
get  unto  themselves  such  things  as  nature  itself 
bestows  upon  many  other  creatures. 

But  that  sudden  reconciliation  of  men  to  Prome- 
theus, after  they  were  frustrated  of  their  hopes, 
contains  a  profitable  and  wise  note,  showing  the 


levity  and  temerity  of  men  in  new  experiments : 
for  if  they  have  not  present  success  answerable 
to  their  expectation,  with  too  sudden  haste  desist 
from  that  they  began,  and  with  precipitancy  re- 
turning to  their  former  experiments,  are  reconciled 
to  them  again. 

The  state  of  man,  in  respect  of  arts,  and  such 
things  as  concern  the  intellect,  being  now  de- 
scribed, the  parable  passeth  to  religion :  for,  after 
the  planting  of  arts,  follows  the  setting  of  divine 
principles,  which  hypocrisy  hath  overspread  and 
polluted.  By  that  twofold  sacrifice  therefore  is 
elegantly  shadowed  out  the  persons  of  a  true  re- 
ligious man  and  a  hypocrite.  Tn  the  one  is  con- 
tained fatness,  which  by  reason  of  the  inflammation 
and  fumes  thereof,  is  caUed  the  portion  of  God, 
by  which  his  affection  and  zeal,  tending  to  God's 
glory,  and  ascending,  towards  heaven,  is  signi- 
fied. In  him  also  are  contained  the  bowels  of 
charity,  and  in  him  is  found  that  good  and  whole- 
some flesh ;  whereas  in  the  other  there  is  nothing 
but  dry  and  naked  bones,  which  nevertheless  do 
stuff  up  the  hide,  and  make  it  appear  like  a  &ir 
and  goodly  sacrifice :  by  this  may  be  well  meant 
those  external  and  vain  rites,  and  empty  cere- 
monies, by  which  men  do  oppress  and  fill  up  the 
sincere  worship  of  God ;  things  composed  rather 
for  ostentation  than  any  way  conducing  to  true 
piety.  Neither  do  they  hold  it  sufficient  to  offer 
such  mock-sacrifices  unto  God ;  except  they  also 
lay  them  before  him,  as  if  he  had  chosen  and  be- 
spoke them.  Certainly  the  prophet,  in  the  per- 
son of  God,  doth  thus  expostulate  concerning  this 
choice :  Esa.  Iviii.  5,  **>  Num  tandem  hoc  est 
illud  jejunium,  quod  Eleoi,  ut  homo  animam 
suam  in  diem  unum  affligat,  et  caput  instar  jun- 
ceti  demittatt"  Is.it  such  a  fast  that  I  have 
chosen,  that  a  man  should  afliict  his  soul  for  a 
day,  and  to  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush? 

Having  now  touched  the  state  of  religion,  the 
parable  converts  itself  to  the  manners  and  con- 
ditions of  human  life :  and  it  is  a  common  but 
a^t  interpretation  by  Pandora,  to  be  meant  plea- 
sure and  voluptuousness,  which,  when  the  civil 
life  is  pampered  with  too  much  art,  and  culture, 
and  superfluity,  is  engendered,  as  it  were,  by  the 
efficacy  of  fire,  and  therefore  the  work  of  volup- 
tuousness is  attributed  unto  Vulcan,  who  also 
himself  doth  represent  fire.  From  this  do  infinite 
miseries,  together  with  too  late  repentance,  proceed 
and  overflow  the  minds,  and  bodies,  and  fortunes 
of  men ;  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  particular 
estates,  but  even  over  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths: for  (torn  this  fountain  have  wars,  tu- 
mults, and  tyrannies  derived  their  original. 

But  it  would  be  worth  the  labour  to  consider 
how  elegantly  and  proportionably  this  fable  doth 
delineate  two  conditions,  or,  as  I  may  say,  two 
tables  or  examples  of  human  life,  under  the  person 
of  Prometheus  or  Epimetheus :  for  they  that  are 
of  Epimetheus's  sect  are  improvident,  not  fore- 
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iDg  that  bMt  wluah  noM  most  tweet  for  the 
present ;  ^enoe  it  happeM  thift  they  are  orer- 
takoi  with  mmaj  miseries,  diffienhies,  and  eal»- 
nities,  and  so  lead  thmr  lires  almost  in  perpetoal 
affliction;  bat  jet,  notwithstanding,  thej  please 
their  fancy,  and  oat  of  ignorance  of  die  passages 
ef  things,  do  entertain  many  rain  hopee  in  their 
Blind,  whereby  they  sometimes,  as  with  sweet 
dreams,  solace  themselres,  and  sweeten  the  mise- 
ries of  their  life.  Bat  tiiey  that  are  Prome- 
theos's  scholars,  are  men  endued  with  pradmice, 
foreseeing  things  to  come,  warily  shonning  and 
aroiding  many  evils  and  misfortones.  But  to 
these  their  good  properties  they  have  this  also  an- 
nexed, that  they  derive  themselves  and  defraud 
their  genius  of  many  lawful  pleasures,  and  divers 
leereations;  and,  which  is  worse,  they  vex  and 
torment  themselves  with  cares  vod  troubles,  and 
intestine  fears ;  for  being  chained  to  the  pillar  c^ 
Beoessity ,  they  are  afflicted  with  innumerable  cogi- 
tations, which,  because  they  are  very  swift,  may 
be  fitly  compared  to  an  eagle ;  and  those  g^rip- 
ing,  and,  as  it  were  gnawing  and  devouring  the 
liver,  unless  sometimes  as  it  were  by  night,  it 
may  be  they  get  a  little  recreation  and  ease  of 
mind,  but  so,  as  that  they  are  again  suddenly  as- 
saulted with  fresh  anxieties  and  fears. 

Therefore  this  benefit  happens  to  but  a  very 
few  of  either  condition,  that  they  should  retain 
the  commodities  of  providence,  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  miseries  of  care  and  perturbation; 
neither  indeed  can  any  attain  unto  it  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  that  is,  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy of  mind,  which  is  prepared  for  every  event, 
and  armed  in  all  fortunes ;  foreseeing  without 
fear,  enjoying  without  loathing,  and  suffering 
without  impatience.  It  is  worth  the  noting 
also,  that  this  virtue  was  not  natural  to  Prome- 
theus, but  adventitial,  and  from  the  indulgence 
of  another,  for  no  inbred  and  natural  fortitude  is 
able  to  encounter  with  these  miseries.  Moreover 
tiiis  virtue  was  received  and  brought  unto  him 
from  the  remotest  part  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
san,  that  is,  from  wisdom  as  from  the  sun ;  and 
from  the  meditation  of  inconstancy,  or  of  the 
waters  of  human  life,  as  from  the  sailing  upon 
the  ocean ;  which  two,  Virgil  hath  well  conjoined 
in  these  verses : 

"  Felix  qui  potnit  renim  cofnotcere  cauMs : 
Quiqae  metat  omnet,  et  inezorabile  fhtam 
SobJacU  pedibos,  itrepltiiinqae  Aehdrontif  avftri.  '* 

Happy  to  he  that  knows  the  eaiise  of  things. 
And  that  with  danntiess  courage  treads  upon 
A)i  fear  and  fiites,  relentless  threateningSi 
And  greedy  throat  of  roaring  Acheron. 

Moreover,  it  is  elegantiy  added  for  the  consola- 
tion and  confirmation  of  men's  minds,  that  this 
noble  hero  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  cup  or  pan,  lest, 
peradventure,  they  might  too  much  fear  that  tiie 
straits  and  frailty  of  their  nature  will  not  be  capa- 


ble of  this  fortitnde  and  eonstaaey*  Of 
very  thing  Seneca  weM  coneeived,  when  he  said, 
M  Magnom  est  habere  simul  fragiMtatem  hominis, 
et  seeoritalem  DeL"  It  is  a  great  matter  for  ho- 
man  firulty  and  divine  seenrity  to  be  one  and  the 
selfeame  time,  in  one  and  the  selftame  sabjeet 

Bat  now  we  are  to  step  back  a  little  again  to 
that,  which  by  premeditation  we  past  over,  lest  a 
breach  should  be  made  in  those  things  which 
were  so  linked  together :  that  therefore  which  I 
coold  touch  here  is  that  last  crime  imputed  to 
Prometheus,  about  seeking  to  bereave  Minerra 
of  her  virginity:  for,  questionless,  it  was  tiiis 
heinous  ofience  that  brought  that  punishmoit  of 
devouring  his  liver  upon  him ;  which  is  nothing 
else  but  to  show,  that  when  we  are  puffed  up  wi^ 
too  much  learning  and  science,  they  go  aboat  of' 
tentimes  to  make  even  divine  oracles  subject  to 
sense  and  reason,  whence  most  certainly  foIlowB 
a  continual  distraction,  and  restless  griping  of  die 
mind ;  we  must  therefore,  with  a  sober  and  hum- 
ble judgment,  distinguish  between  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  between  the  oracles  of  sense  and  the 
mjTSteries  of  faith,  unless  an  heretical  religion  and 
a  commentitious  philosophy  be  pleasing  unto  us. 

Lastly,  it  remains  that  we  say  something  of 
the  games  of  Prometheus,  performed  with  burn- 
ing torches,  which  again  hath  reference  to  arts 
and  sciences,  as  that  fire,  in  whose  memory  and 
celebration  these  games  were  instituted;  and  it 
contains  in  it  a  most  wise  admonition,  that  the 
perfection  of  sciences  is  to  be  expected  from 
succession,  not  from  the  nimbleness  and  prompt- 
ness of  one  only  author :  for  tiiey  that  are  nim- 
blest in  course,  and  strongest  in  contention,  yet 
happUy  have  not  the  luck  to  keep  fire  still  in  tiieir 
torch,  seeing  it  may  be  as  well  extinguished  by 
running  too  fast  as  by  going  too  slow.  And  this 
running  and  contending  with  lamps  seems  long 
since  to  be  intermitted,  seeing  all  sciences  seem 
even  now  to  flourish  most  in  tiidr  first  authors, 
Aristotie,  Galen,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy;  sncces- 
sion  having  neither  effected,  nor  almost  attempted 
any  great  matter;  it  were  therefore  to  be  wished 
that  these  games,  in  honour  of  Prometheus,  or 
human  nature,  were  again  restored;  and  that 
matters  should  receive  success  by  combat  and 
emulation,  and  not  hang  upon  any  one  man's 
sparkling  and  shaking  torch.  Men  therefore  are 
to  be  admonished  to  rouse  up  their  spirits,  and 
try  their  strengths  and  turns,  and  not  refer  all  to 
the  opinions  and  brains  of  a  few. 

And  thus  have  I  delivered  that  which  I  tiioaght 
good  ^  observe  oat  of  this  so  well  known  wad 
common  tMe;  and  yet  I  will  not  deny  but  tiiat 
there  may  be  some  things  in  it  which  have  an  ad- 
nurable  consent  with  the  mysteries  of  Christian 
religion ;  and  especially  that  sailing  of  Hercules 
in  a  cup  to  set  Prometheus  at  liberty,  seems  to 
represent  an  image  of  the  divine  word,  coming  in 
fleih,  as  in  a  frail  vessel,  to  redeem  man  from  the 
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fllayeiy  of  hell.  But  I  hare  interdicted  my  pen 
all  liberty  in  this  kind  lest  I  should  ase  strange 
fire  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 


SCYLLA  AND  ICARUS,  OR  THE   MID- 
DLE WAY. 

McmocRiTT,  or  the  middle-way,  is  most  com- 
mended in  moral  actions ;  in  contemplative  sci- 
ences not  80  celebrated,  though  no  less  profitable 
and  commodious;  but  in  political  employments 
to  be  used  with  great  heed  and  judgment.  The 
ancients  by  tiie  way  prescribed  to  Icarus,;  noted 
^e  mediocrity  of  manners ;  and  by  the  way  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis,  so  fkmous  for  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  the  mediocrity  of  intellectual 
ofierations. 

Icarus  being  to  cross  the  sea  by  flight,  was  com- 
manded by  his  father  that  he  should  fly  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  for  his  wings  being  joined 
witii  wax,  if  he  should  mount  too  high,  it  was  to 
be  feared  lest  the  wax  would  melt  by  the  heat  of 
tiie  sun,  and  if  too  low,  lest  misty  vapours  of  the 
•ea  would  make  it  less  tenacious :  but  he  in  a 
jouthful  jollity  soaring  too  high,  fell  down  head- 
long and  perished  in  the  water. 

The  parable  is  easy  and  vulgar :  for  the  way 
of  virtue  lies  in  a  direct  path  between  excess  and 
defect  Neither  is  it  a  wonder  that  Icarus 
perished  by  excess,  seeing  that  excess  for  the 
most  part  is  the  peculiar  fault  of  youth,  as  defect 
is  of  age ;  and  yet  of  two  evil  and  hurtful  ways, 
youth  commonly  make  choice  of  the  better,  de- 
fect being  always  accounted  worst :  for  whereas 
excess  contains  some  sparks  of  magnanimity, 
and,  like  a  bird,  claims  kindred  of  the  heavens, 
defect  only  like  a  base  worm  crawls  upon  the 
earth.  Excellently  therefore  said  Heraclitus, 
**  Lumen  siccum,  optima  anima ;"  a  dry  light  is 
the  best  soul ;  for  if  the  soul  contract  moisture 
from  the  earth  it  becomes  degenerate  altogether. 
Again,  on  the  other  side,  there  must  be  modera- 
tion used,  that  this  light  be  subtilized  by  this 
laudable  siccity,  and  not  destroyed  by  too  much 
fervency :  and  thus  much  every  man  for  the  most 
part  knows. 

Now  they  that  would  sail  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  must  be  furnished 'as  well  with  the 
skill  as  prosperous  success  in  navigation :  for  if 
their  ships  fall  into  Scylla  they  are  split  on  the 
rocks ;  if  into  Charybdis  they  are  swallowed  up 
of  a  gulf. 

The  moral  of  this  parable,  which  we  will  but 
briefly  touch,  although  it  contain  matter  of  infinite 
contemplation,  seems  to  be  this,  that  in  every  art 
and  science,  and  so  in  their  rules  and  axioms, 
there  be  a  mean  observed  between  the  rocks  of  dis- 
linetions  and  the  gulfs  of  universalities,  which 
two  are  famous  for  the  wrecks  both  of  wits 
and  arts. 


SPHYNX,  9R  SCIENCE. 

Trby  say  that  Sphynx  was  a  monster  of  divers 
forms,  as  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin, 
the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  griffin* 
His  abode  was  in  a  mountain  near  the  city  of 
Thebes ;  he  kept  also  the  highways,  and  used  te 
lie  in  ambush  for  travellers,  and  so  to  surprise 
Hiem:  to  whom,  being  in  his  power,  he  pior  . 
pounded  certain  dark  and  intricate  riddles,  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  given  and  received  of 
the  Muses.  Now  if  these  miserable  captives 
were  not  able  instantly  to  resolve  and  interpret 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  doubts, 
she  would  rend  and  tear  them  in  pieces.  The 
country  groaning  a  long  time  under  thb  calamity, 
the  Thebans  at  last  propounded  the  kingdom  as 
a  reward  unto  him  that  could  interpret  the  riddles 
of  Sphynx,  there  being  no  other  way  to  destroy 
her.  Whereupon  (Edipus,  a  man  of  piercing 
and  deep  judgment,  but  maimed  and  lame  by 
reason  of  holes  bonsd  in  his  feet,  moved  widi  the 
hope  of  so  great  a  reward,  accepted  the  condition* 
and  determined  to  put  it  to  the  hazard,  and  so 
with  an  undaunted  and  bold  spirit,  presented 
himself  before  the/nonster,  who  asked  him  what 
creature  that  was,  which  after  his  birth  went  first 
upon  four  feet,  next  upon  two,  then  upon  three, 
and  lastly  upon  four  feet  again;  answered  forth- 
with that  it  was  man,  which  in  his  infancy,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  crawls  upon  all  four,  scarce 
venturing  to  creep,  and  not  long  after  stands  up- 
right upon  two  feet,  then  growing  old  he  leans 
upon  a  staff,  wherewith  he  supports  himself;  so 
that  he  may  seem  to  have  three  feet,  and  at  las^ 
in  decrepid  years,  his  strength  failing  him,  he 
falls  grovelling  again  upon  four,  and  lies  bedrid^ 
Having  therefore  by  this  true  answer  gotten  the 
victory,  he  instantly  slew  this  Sphynx,  and,  lay- 
ing her  body  upon  an  ass,  leads  it  as  it  were  in 
triumph ;  and  so,  according  to  the  condition,  was 
created  king  of  the  Tliebans. 

This  fable  contains  in  it  no  less  wisdom  than 
elegancy,  and  it  seems  to  point  at  science,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  joined  with  practice,  for  sci- 
ence may  not  absurdly  be  termed  a  monster,  as 
being  by  the  ignorant  and  rude  multitude  always 
held  in  admiration.  It  is  diverse  in  shape  and 
figure,  by  reason  of  the  infinite  variety  of  sub- 
jects, wherein  it  is  conversant.  A  maiden  face 
and  voice  is  attributed  unto  it  for  its  grraeious 
countenance  and  volubility  of  tongue.  Wings 
are  added,  because  sciences  and  their  inventions 
do  pass  and  fly  from  one  to  another,  as  it  were, 
in  a  moment,  seeing  that  the  communication  of 
science  is  as  the  kindling  of  one  light  at  another. 
Elegantiy  also  it  is  feigned  to  have  sharp  and 
hooked  talons,  because  the  axioms  and  argu- 
ments of  science  do  so  ftsten  upon  the  mind, 
and  so  strongly  apprehend  and  hold  it,  as  thai  H 
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•tir  not  or  evade,  which  ie  noted  also  by  the  Di- 
vine Philoeopher,  Eocl.  xiL  11 :  <<  Verba  e^ien- 
tnm,*'  eaith  he,  ^  ennt  tanquam  aoolei  et  yelati 
elavi  in  altom  defixL**  The  words  of  the  wise  are 
like  goads,  and  like  nails  driven  for  in. 

Moreover,  all  science  seems  to  be  placed  in 
steep  and  high  Qiountains ;  as  being  thought  to 
be  a  lofty  and  high  thing,  looking  .down  upon 
ignorance  with  a  scornful  eye.  It  may  be  ob- 
served and  seen  abo  a  great  way,  and  far  in  com' 
pass,  as  thing?  set  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Furthermore,  science  may  well  be  feigned  to 
beset  the  highways,  because  which  way  soever 
we  turn  in  this  progress  and  pilgrimage  of  human 
life,  we  meet  with  some  matter  or  occasion  offered 
for  contemplation. 

Sphynx  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
muses  divers  difficult  questions  and  riddles,  and 
to  propound  them  unto  men,  which  remaining 
with  the  muses,  are  free,  it  may  be  from  savage 
cruelty ;  for  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  end  of 
study  and  meditation,  than  to  know,  the  under- 
standing is  not  racked  and  imprisoned,  but  enjoys 
freedom  and  liberty,  and  even  in  doubts  and 
^variety  finds  a  kind  of  pleasure  and  delectation  f 
but  when  once  these  enigmas  are  delivered  by 
the  muses  to  Sphynx,  that  is,\o  practice,  so  that 
it  be  solicited  and  urged  by  action,  a^d  election, 
and  determination,  then  they  begin  to  be  trouble- 
some and  raging;  and  unless  they  be  resolved 
and  expedited,  they  do  wonderfully  torment  and 
vex  the  minds  of  men,  distracting,  and  in  a  man- 
ner rending  them  into  sundry  parts. 

Moreover,  there  is  always  a  twofold  condition 
propounded  with  Sphynx's  enigmas :  to  him  that 
doth  not  expound  them,  distraction  of  mind ;  and 
to  him  that  doth,  a  kingdom ;  for  he  that  knows 
that  which  he  sought  to  know,  hath  attained  the 
end  he  aimed  at,  and  every  artificer  also,  com- 
mands over  his  work. 

Of  Sphynx's  riddles,  they  are  generally  two 
kinds;  some  concerniug  the  nature  of  things, 
others  touching  the  nature  of  man.  So  also 
there  are  two  kinds  of  empires,  as  rewards  to 
those  that  resolve  them.  The  one  over  nature, 
the  other  over  men ;  for  the  proper  and  chief  end 
of  true  natural  philosophy  is  to  command  and 
sway  over  naturad  beings ;  as  bodies,  medicines, 
mechanical  works,  and  infinite  other  things; 
although  the  school,  being  content  with  such 
things  as  are  offered,  and  priding  itself  with 
speeches,  doth  neglect  realities  and  works,  tread- 
ing them  as  it  were  under  foot.  But  that  enigma 
propounded  to  CEdipus,  by  means  of  which  he 
obtained  the  Theban  empire,  belonged  to  the 
nature  of  man :  for  whosoever  doth  thoroughly 
consider  the  nature  of  man,  may  be  in  a  manner 
the  contriver  of  his  own  fortune,  and  is  bom  to 
command,  which  is  well  spoken  of  the  Roman 
arts: 


*<T«  rtfw*  imperio  popoloi,  EontM  aaMelB  -^ 

Bb  dbi  emnt  artes— — " 

RoBui  reneaiber,  that  witk  iceiilre'i  awt 

Tliy  nalBw  tboa  nil*it.   ThcM  aru  tot  be  tky  nds. 

It  was,  therefore,  ver^  apposite,,  that  Angostos 
Cesar,  whether  by  prraieditation,  or  by  a  chance, 
bare  a  sphynx  in  his  signet;  for  he,  if  ever  any, 
was  famous  not  only  in  political  government,  but 
in  all  the  course  of  Ms  life ;  he  happily  discovered 
many  new  enigmas  concerning  the  nature  of 
man,  which  if  he  had  not  done  with  dexterity 
and  promptness,  he  had  oftentimes  fallen  into 
imminent  danger  and  destruction. 

Moreover,  it  is  added  in  the  fable,  that  the 
body  of  Sphynx,  when  she  was  overcome,  was 
laid  upon  an  ass;  which  indeed  is  an  elegant 
fiction,  seeing  there  is  nothing  so  acute  and  ab- 
struse, but,  being  well  understood  and  divulged, 
may  be  apprehended  by  a  slow  capacity. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  omitted,  that  Sphynx  was 
overcome  by  a  man  lame  in  his  feet;  for  when 
men  are  too  swift  of  foot,  and  too  speedy  of  pace 
in  hasting  to  Sphynx's  enigmas,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that,  she  getting  the  upper  hand,  their  wits  and 
minds  are  rather  distracted  by  disputations,  than 
that  ever  they  come  to  command  by  works  and 
effects. 

PROSERPINA,  OR  SPIRIT. 

Pluto,  they  say,  being  made  king  of  the  infisr- 
nal  dominions,  by  that  memorable  division,  was 
in  despair  of  ever  attaining  any  one  of  the  supe- 
rior g<>ddesses  in  marriage,  especially  if  he  should 
venture  to  court  them,  either  with  words,  or  widi 
any  amorous  behaviour;  so  that  of  necessity  he 
was  to  lay  some  plot  to  get  one  of  them  by  ra- 
pine :  taking,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  opportunity, 
he  caught  up  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres, 
a  beautiful  virgin,  as  she  was  gathering  Narcissus 
flowers  in  the  meadows  of  Sicily,  and  carried  her 
away  with  him  in  hiis  coach  to  the  subterranean 
dominions,  where  she  was  welcomed  with  such 
respect,  as  that  she  was  styled  the  Lady  of  Dis. 
But  Ceres,  her  mother,  when  in  no  place  she 
should  find  this  her  only  beloved  daughter,  in  a 
sorrowful  humour  and  distracted  beyond  measure, 
went  compassing  the  whole  earth  with  a  burning 
torch  in  her  hand,  to  seek  and  recover  this  her 
lost  child.  But  when  she  saw  that  all  was  in 
vain,  supposing  peradventare  that  she  was  carried 
to  hell,  she  importuned  Jupiter  with  many  tears 
and  lamentations,  that  she  might  be  restored  unto 
her  again :  and  at  length  prevailed  thus  far,  that 
if  she  had  tasted  of  nothing  in  holl,  she  should 
have  leave  to  bring  her  from  thence.  Which 
condition  was  as  good  as  a  depial  to  her  petition, 
Proserpina  having  already  eaten  three  grains  of 
a  pomegranate.  And  yet  for  all  this,  Ceres  gave 
not  over  her  suit,  but  fell  to  prayers  and  moans 
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'tfiresh ;  wberefoie  it  was  at  last  gnuitad  that,  the 
-year  being  dirided,  Proeerpina  should,  by  alternate 
^eonraes,  remain  one  six  months  with  her  hnsband, 
and  other  six  months  with  her  mother.  Not  long 
after  this,  Theseus  and  Perithons,  in  an  over- 
hardy  adventure,  attempted  to  fetch  her  from 
Pluto's  bed,  who,  being  weary  with  travel  and 
sitting  down  upon  a  stone  in  hell  to  rest  them- 
selves, had  not  the  power  to  rise  again,  but  sat 
'there  forever.  Proserpina  therefore  remained 
^ueen  of  hell,  in  whose  honour  there  was  this 
great  privilege  granted ;  that,  although  it  were 
enacted  that  none  that  went  down  to  hell  should 
have  the  power  ever  to  return  from  thence ;  yet 
«was  this  singular  exception  annexed  to  this  law, 
that  if  any  presented  Proserpina  with  a  golden 
-bough,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  go  and 
come  at  his  pleasure.  Now  there  was  but  one 
only  such  a  bough  in  a  spacious  and  shady  grove, 
-which  was  not  a  plant  neither  of  itself,  but  bud- 
ded from  a  tree  of  another  kind,  like  a  rope  of  gum, 
which  being  plucked  off,  another  would  instantly 
spring  out. 

This  fable  seems  to  pertain  to  nature,  and  to 
^ve  into  that  rich  and  plentiful  efficacy  and  va- 
riety of  subaltemal  creatures,  from  whom  what- 
soever we  have  is  derived,  and  to  them  doth 
again  return. 

By  Proserpina,  the  ancients  meant  that  ethe- 
real spirit,  which  being  separated  from  the  upper 
globe,  is  shut  up  and  detained  under  the  earth,  re- 
presented by  Pluto,  which  the  poet  well  express- 
-- thus: 

"Sire  recent  tellusi  eeducUqae  nnper  ab  alto 
JBtbere,  cofnati  retlnebat  Minina  ccbU.** 

Whether  the  younglliif  Tellue  (that  of  late 
Was  Arom  the  hif  h-rear*!!  sther  eeparate) 
Did  yet  contain  her  teeming  womb  within 
The  Uvinf  eeede  of  heaven,  her  nearest  kin. 

This  spirit  is  feigned  to  be  rapted  by  the  earth, 
because  nothing  can  withhold  it,  when  it  hath 
time  and  leisure  to  escape.  It  is  therefore  caught 
and  stayed  by  a  sudden  contraction,  no  otherwise 
than  if  a  man  should  go  about  to  mix  air  with 
water,  which  can  be  done  by  no  means,  but  by  a 
speedy  and  rapid  agitation,  as  may  be  seen  in 
froth,  wherein  the  air  is  rapted  by  the  water. 

Neither  is  it  inelegantly  added  that  Proserpina 
was  rapt  as  she  was  gathering  Narcissus  flowers 
in  the  valleys,  because  Narcissus  hath  his  name 
from  slowness  or  stupidity :  for,  indeed,  then  is 
this  spirit  most  prepared  and  fitted  to  be  snatched 
by  terrestrial  matter,  when  it  begins  to  be  coagu- 
lated, and  become  as  it  were  slow. 

Rightly  is  Proserpina  honoured  more  Aan  any 
of  the  other  god*s  bed-fellows,  in  being  styled  the 
Lady  of  Dis,  because  this  spirit  doth  rule  and 
«way  all  things  in  those  lower  regions,  Pluto 
abiding  stupid  and  ignorant. 

This  spirit,  the  power  celestia],  shadowed  by 
Oeret,  strives  with  infinite  sedulity,  to  recover 


and  get  again:  for  that  brand  or  burning  torch 
of  ether  which  Ceres  carried  in  her  hand,  dodi 
doubtless  signify  the  sun,  which  enlighteneth  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  would  be  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  recover  Proserpina,  if  pos- 
sibly it  might  be. 

But  Proserpina  abides  still,  the  reason  of  which 
is  accurately  and  excellently  propounded  in  the 
condition  between  Jupiter  and  Ceres :  for  first  it 
is  most  certain  there  are  two  ways  to  keep  spirit 
in  solid  and  terrestrial  matter :  the  one  by  constipa- 
tion and  obstruction,  which  is  mere  imprisonment 
and  constraint ;  the  other  by  administration  or  pro- 
portionable nutriment,  which  it  receives  willingly 
and  of  its  own  accord ;  for  after  that  the  included 
spirit  begins  to  feed  and  nourish  itself,  it  makes 
no  haste  to  be  gone,  but  is,  as  it  were,  Ibked  to  its 
earth :  and  this  is  pointed  at  by  Proserpina  her 
eating  of  pomegranate;  which,  if  she  had  not 
done,  she  had  long  since  been  recovered  by  Ceres 
with  her  torch,  compassing  the  earth.  Now,  as 
concerning  that  spirit  which  is  in  metals  and 
minerals,  it  is  chiefly  perchance  restrained  by  so- 
lidity of  mass :  but  that  which  is  in  plants  and 
animals  inhabits  a  porous  body,  and  hath  open 
passage  to  be  gone  in  a  manner  as  it  lists,  were  it 
not  that  it  willingly  abides  of  its  own  accord,  by 
reason  of  the  relish  it  finds  in  its  entertainment 
The  second  condition  concerning  the  six  months' 
custom,  it  is  no  other  than  an  elegant  description 
of  the  division  of  the  year,  seeing  this  spirit  mixed 
with  the  earth  appears  above  ground  in  vegetable 
bodies  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the 
winter  sinks  down  again. 

Now  as  concerning  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
and  their  attempt  to  bring  Proserpina  quite  away ; 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  it  oftentimes  comes  to 
pass  that  some  more  subtle  spirits  descending 
with  divers  bodies  to  the  earth,  never  come,  to 
suck  of  any  subalteran  spirit,  whereby  to  unite 
it  unto  them,  and  so  to  bring  it  away.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  are  coagulated  themselves,  and  never 
rise  more,  that  Proserpina  should  be  by  that  means 
augmented  with  inhabitants  and  dominion. 

All  that  we  can  say  concerning  that  sprig  of  gold 
is  hardly  able  to  defend  us  from  the  violence  of 
the  chymists,  if  in  this  regard  they  set  upon  us, 
seeing  they  promise  by  that  their  elixir  to  effect 
golden  mountains,  and  the  restoring  of  natural 
bodies,  as  it  were  from  the  portal  of  hell.  But, 
concerning  chymistry,  and  those  perpetual  suitors 
for  that  philosophical  elixir,  we  know  certainly 
that  their  theory  is  without  grounds,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  their  practice  also  is  without  certain  re- 
ward. And  therefore,  omiting  these,  of  this  last 
part  of  the  parable,  this  is  my  opinion,  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe  by  many  figures  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  natural 
bodies,  in  some  sort,  was  not  esteemed  by  thdm 
as  a  thing  impossible  to  be  attained,  but  as  a  thing 
abstruse  and  full  of  difficulties,  and  so  they  seem 
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to  intimate  in  this  place,  when  they  report  tfiat 
this  one  only  sprig  was  found  among  infinite  other 
trees  in  a  huge  and  thick  wood,  which  they  feign- 
ed to  he  of  gold,  because  gold  is  the  badge  of 
perpetuity,  and  to  be  artificially  as  it  were  insert- 
ed, because  this  effect  is  to  be  rather  hoped  for 
from  art,  than  from  any  medicine,  or  simple  or  na- 
tural means. 

METIS,  OR  COUNSEL. 

The  ancient  poets  report  that  Jupiter  took  Me- 
tis to  wife,  whose  name  doth  plainly  signify  coun- 
sel, and  that  she  by  him  conceived .  TiVhich  when 
he  found,  not  tarrying  the  time  of  her  deliverance, 
devours  both  her  and  that  which  she  went  withal, 
by  which  means  Jupiter  himself  became  with 
child,  and  was  delivered  of  a  wondrons  birth; 
for  out  of  his  head  or  brain  came  forth  Pallas 
armed. 

The  sense  of  this  fable,  which  at  first  appre- 
hension may  seem  monstrous  and  absurd,  con- 
tains in  it  a  secret  of  state,  to  wit,  with  what  po- 
licy kings  are  wont  to  carry  themselves  towards 
their  counsellors,  whereby  they  may  not  only  pre- 
serve their  authority  and  majesty  free  and  entire, 
but  also  that  it  may  be  the  more  extolled  and  dig- 
nified of  the  people :  for  kings  being  as  it  were  tied 
and  coupled  in  a  nuptial  bond  to  their  counsellors, 
do  truly  conceive  that  communicating  with  them 
about  the  affairs  of  greatest  importance,  do  yet  de- 
tract nothing  from  their  own  majesty.  But  when 
any  matter  comes  to  be  censured  or  decreed,  which 
is  a  birth,  there  do  they  confine  and  restrain  the 
liberty  of  their  counsellors ;  lest  that  which  is 
done  should  seem  to  be  hatched  by  their  wisdom 
and  judgment.  So  as  at  last  kings,  except  it  be 
in  such  matters  as  are  distasteful  and  maligned, 
which  they  always  will  be  sure  to  put  off  from 
themselves',  do  assume  the  honour  and  praise  of 
all  matters  that  are  ruminated  in  council,  and  as  it 
were,  formed  in  the  womb,  whereby  the  resolu- 
tion and  execution,  which,  because  it  proceeds 
from  power  and  implies  necessity,  is  elegantly 
shadowed  under  the  figure  of  Pallas  armed,  shall 
•eem  to  proceed  wholly  from  themselves.  Nei- 
ther sufficeth  it,  that  it  is  done  by  the  authority  of 
the  king,  by  his  mere  will  and  free  applause,  ex- 
cept withal,  this  be  added  and  appropriated  as  to 
issue  out  of  his  own  head  or  brain,  intimating, 
that  out  of  his  own  judgment,  wisdom,  and  ordi- 
nance, it  was  only  invented  and  derived. 

THE  SIRENS,  OR  PLEASURES. 

The  fable  of  the  Sirens  seems  rightly  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  pernicious  allarements  of  plea- 
sure, but  in  a  very  vulgar  and  gross  manner. 
And,  theieibre,  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  wisdom  [ 
of  the  ancients  have,  wiUi  a  farther  reach  or  in- 


like  the  grapes  ill  piessed;  from  which,  tbos^ 
some  liquor  were  drawn,  yet  the  best  was  led  b<K 
hind.  These  Sirens  are  said  to  be  the  danghters 
of  Achelous  and  Te^sichore  one  of  the  muses, 
who  in  their  first  being  were  winged,  bat  af^ 
rashly  entering  into  contention  with  the  rouses, 
were  by  them  vanquished  and  deprived  of  their 
wings :  of  whose  plucked  out  feathers  the  muses 
made  themselves  coronets,  so  as  ever  since  that 
time  all  the  muses  have  attired  themselves  with 
plumed  heads,  except  Terpsichore  only,  that  was 
mother  to  the  Sirens.  The  habitation  of  the  Si^- 
rens  was  in  certain  pleasant  islands,  from  whence 
as  soon  as  out  of  their  watch-tower  they  disco- 
vered any  ships  approaching,  with  their  sweet 
tunes  they  would  first  entice  and  stay  them,  and 
having  them  in  their  power  would  destroy  them. 
Neither  was  their  song  plain  and  single,  but  con- 
sisting of  such  variety  of  melodious  tunes,  so  fitting 
and  delighting  the  ears  that  heard  them,  as  that  it 
ravished  and  betrayed  all  passengers:  and  so 
great  were  the  mischiefs  they  did,  that  these  isles 
of  the  Sirens,  even  as  far  off  as  man  can  ken 
them,  appeared  all  over  white  with  the  bones  of 
unburied  carcasses.  For  the  remedying  of  this 
misery  a  double  means  was  at  last  found  out,  the 
one  by  Ulysses,  the  other  by  Orpheus.  Ulysses, 
to  make  experiment  of  his  device,  caused  sdl  the 
ears  of  his  company  to  be  stopped  with  wax,  and 
made  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mainmast,  with 
special  commandment  to  his  mariners  not  to  be 
loosed,  albeit  himself  should  require  them  so  to 
do.  But  Orpheus  neglected  and  disdained  to  be 
so  bound,  with  a  shrill  and  sweet  voice  singing 
praises  of  the  gods  to  his  harp,  suppressed  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens,  and  so  freed  himself  torn 
their  danger. 

This  fable  hath  relation  to  men's  manners,  and 
contains  in  it  a  manifest  and  most  excellent  para- 
ble :  for  pleasures  do  for  the  most  proceed  out  of 
the  abundance  and  superfluity  of  all  things,  and 
also  out  of  the  delights  and  jovial  contentments 
of  the  mind :  the  which  are  wont  suddenly,  as  it 
were  with  winged  enticements  to  ravish  and  rap 
mortal  men.  But  learning  and  education  brings 
it  so  to  pass,  as  that  it  restrains  and  bridles  man's 
mind,  making  it  so  to  consider  the  ends  and 
events  of  things,  as  that  it  clips  the  wings  of  plea- 
sure. And  this  was  greatly  to.  the  honour  and 
renown  of  the  muses ;  for  after  that,  by  some  ex* 
ample,  it  was  made  manifest  that  by  the  power  of 
philosophy  vain  pleasures  might  grow  contempt* 
ible;  it  presently  grew  to  great  esteem,  as  a  thiiig 
that  conld  raise  smd  elevate  the  mind  aloft,  Aat 
seemed  to  be  base  and  fixed  to  the  earth,  make  the 
cogitations  of  the  men,  which  do  ever  reside  in  Ihs 
brad,  to  be  ethereal,  and  as  it  were  winged.  But 
that  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  was  left  to  her 
feet,  and  without  wings,  that  no  doubt  is  no  othsr* 
wise  meant  than  of  light  and  superficial  liMiming» 
•ip;fat,  strained  deeper  matter  out  of  them»  not  nn- 1  appropnated  and  defined  only  to  pleasnreoy  a» 
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I  dioee  which  Petronias  devoted  himself  onto 
after  he  had  received  his  fatal  sentence ;  and, 
having  his  foot  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
death,  sought  to  give  himself  all  delightful  con- 
tentments ;  insomuch,  as  when  he  had  caused  con- 
solatory letters  to  be  sent  him,  he  would  peruse 
none  of  them,  as  Tacitus  reports,  that  should  give 
him  courage  and  constancy,  but  only  read  fantas- 
tical verses  such  as  these  are. 

**  VivftmuB,  mea  Leabia,  atque  aiiiemiu, 
Rumore^que  Miiuin  severtoram, 
Omnet  unloi  ettimemus  amis." 
My  Lesbia,  let  ui  live  and  love : 
Tbougti  wasrwanl  dotards  us  reprove. 
Weigh  their  words  light  for  ov  behove. 

And  this  also: 

"Jura  senes  norlnt,  et  quid  sit  fluqne  nefbaque, 
loquirant  tristes,  legumque  ezamioa  servent. 
Let  doUBf  gmndsbres  know  the  law, 
And  right  and  wrong  observe  with  awe : 
Let  them  in  that  strict  circle  draw. 

This  kind  of  doctrine  would  easily  persuade  to 
take  Aese  plumed  coronets  from  the  muses,  and 
to  restore  the  wings  again  to  the  Sirens.  These 
Sirens  are  said  to  dwell  in  remote  isles,  for  that 
pleasures  love  privacy  and  retired  places,  shun- 
ning always  too  much  company  of  people.  The 
Sirens*  songs  are  so  vulgarly  understood,  together 
with  the  deceits  and  danger  of  them,  as  that 
they  need  no  exposition.  But  that  of  the  bones 
appearing  like  white  cliffs,  and  decried  afar  off, 
hath  more  acuteness  in  it :  for  thereby  is  signiii'> 
ed,  that  albeit  the  examples  of  afilictions  be  mani- 
fest and  eminent,  yet  do  they  not  sufficiently 
deter  us  from  the  wicked  enticements  of  pleasures. 

As  for  the  remainder  of  this  parable,  though  it 
be  not  over-mystical,  yet  it  is  very  grave  and  ex- 
cellent: for  in  it  are  set  out  three  remedies  for 
this  violent  enticing  mischief;  to  wit,  two  from 


philosophy,  and  one  £rom  religion.  The  first 
means  to  shun  these  inordinate  pleasures  is,  to 
withstand  and  resist  them  in  their  beginnings, 
and  seriously  to  shun  all  occasions  that  are  offers 
ed  to  debauch  and  entice  the  mind,  which  is  signi- 
fied in  that  stopping  of  the  ears ;  and  that  remedy 
is  properly  used  by  the  meaner  and  baser  sort  of 
people,  as  it  were  Ulysses's  followers  or  mari- 
ners, whereas  more  heroic  and  noble  spirits  may 
boldly  converse  even  in  the  midst  of  these  seduc- 
ing pleasures,  if  with  a  resolved  constancy  they 
stand  upon  their  guard  and  fortify  their  minds, 
and  so  take  greater  contentment  in  the  trial  and 
experieneeof  this  their  approved  virtue;  ieaming 
raUier  thoroughly  to  understand  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  those  pleasures  by  contemplation  than 
by  submission.  Which  Solomon  avouched  of 
himself,  when  he  reckoned  up  the  multitude  of 
those  solaces  and  pleftsuree  whereii^  he  a^ram,. 
doth  conclude  with  this  sentence : 

*<  Baplentla  quoqoe  penevesahat  nBeaB.** 
Wisdon  also  eontinaed  with  aie. 
Therefore  these  heroes  and  spirits  of  this  ezeel* 
lent  temper,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  entiouig 
pleasures,  can  show  themselves  constant  and  in- 
vincible, and  are  able  to  support  their  own  vii^ 
tuous  inclination  against  all  heady  and  forcible 
persuasions  whatsoever;  as  by  tiie  example  of 
Ulysses,  that  so  peremptorily  interdicted  all  pes- 
tilent counsels  and  flatteries  of  his  companions,  as 
the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  poisons  to  cap- 
tivate the  mind.  But  of  all  other  remedies  in  this 
case  that  of  Orpheus  is  most  predominant;  for 
they  that  channt  and  resound  the  praises  of  the 
gods  confound  and  dissipate  the  voices  and  incan- 
tation of  the  Sirens ;  for  di^e  meditations  do  not 
only  in  power  subdue  all  sensual  pleasures,  but 
also  far  exceed  them  in  sweetness  and  delight. 
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To  tbe  Most  Illastrioas  and  Most  EzoelleDt  Pruicb  Chablbs,  Prince  of  Wales*  Duke  of  Comwtll, 

Earl  of  Chester,  kc 
It  mat  plbasb  toue  hishhess, 
Ih  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  highness,  I  have  endeayoored  to  do  honoor  to  die  memocj 
of  the  last  King  of  England  that  was  ancestor  to  the  king  your  father  and  yourself:  and  was  that 
king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in  a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  consummate,  and  that 
4»f  the  kingdoms  by  him  begun :  besides,  his  times  deserre  it.  For  he  was  a  wise  man  and  an  excel- 
lent king :  and  yet  the  times  were  rough,  and  full  of  mutations,  and  rare  accidents.  And  it  is  with 
times  as  it  is  with  ways ;  some  are  more  up-hill  and  down-hill,  and  some  are  more  flat  and  plain; 
and  tbe  one  is  better  for  the  lirer,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have  not  flattered  him,  but  took  him 
to  life  as  well  as  I  could,  sitting  so  &r  oflE^  and  haying  no  better  light.  It  is  true  your  highness  hath 
a  liying  pattern,  incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father :  but  it  is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  one 
of  these  ancient  pieces.    God  presenre  your  highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble  and  deyoted  serrant, 

Fbahois  St.  Albah. 


Attkr  that  Richard,  the  third  of  that  name,  king 
In  fact  only,  but  tjrrant  both  in  title  and  regiment, 
and  so  commonly  termed  and  reputed  in  all  times 
since,  was,  by  the  diyine  reyenge  fayouring  the 
design  of  an  exiled  man,  oyerthrown  and  slain  at 
Bosworthfield ;  there  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  thenceforth  styled  Henry 
the  Seyenth.  The  king,  immediately  after  the 
yictory,  as  one  that  had  been  bred  under  a  deyout 
mother,  and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  obseryer  of 
religious  forms,  caused  *'  Te  Deum  laudamos"  to 
be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  upon  the  place,  and  was  himself,  with  ge- 
neral applause  and  great  cries  of  joy,  in  a  kind  of 
military  election  or  recogrnition,  saluted  king. 
Meanwhile  the  body  of  Richard,  after  many  in- 
digrnities  and  reproaches,  the  "  diriges'*  and  obse- 
quies of  the  common  people  towards  tyrants,  was 
obscurely  buried.  For  though  tbe  king  of  his  no- 
bleness gaye  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicester 
to  see  an  honourable  interment  to  be  giyen  to  it, 
yet  the  religious  people  themselyes,  being  not  free 
from  the  humours  of  the  yulgar,  neglected  it ; 
wherein  neyertheless  they  did  not  then  incur  any 
man's  blame  or  consult :  no  man  thinking  any 
814 


ignominy  or  contumely  unwordiy  of  him  Hat  had 
been  the  executioner  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
that  innocent  prince,  with  his  own  hands;  the 
contriyer  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his 
brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  one  of 
them  his  lawful  king  in  the  present,  and  the  other 
in  the  future,  failing  of  him ;  and  yehemently  sus* 
pected  to  haye  been  the  impoisoner  of  his  wife, 
thereby  to  make  yacant  his  bed,  for  a  marriage 
within  the  degrees  forbidden.  And  althougli  he 
were  a  prince  in  military  yirtue  approyed,  j^ous 
of  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  and  likewise 
a  good  law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of  Che 
common  people ;  yet  his  cruelties  and  parricide, 
in  the  opinion  of  aJl  men,  weighed  down  his  yi^ 
toes  and  merits ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  wise  men, 
eyen  those  yirtues  themselves  were  conceiyed  to 
be  rather  feigrned  and  affected  things  to  serye  his 
ambition,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judg- 
ment or  nature.  And  therefore  it  was  not^  by 
men  of  great  understanding,  who  seeing  his  afke^ 
acts  looked  back  upon  his  former  proceedings, 
that  eyen  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  his  brother, 
he  was  not  without  secret  trains  and  mines  to 
turn  enyy  and  hatred  upon  his  brother*s  goyem- 
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nent ;  as  haTing  an  expectation  and  a  kind  of  di' 
i:)nation,  that  the  king,  bj  reason  of  his  many 
disoTders,  should  not  be  of  long  life,  but  was  like 
to  leave  his  sons  of  tender  years ;  and  then  he 
Jmew  well  how  easy  a  step  it  was,  from  the  place 
of  a  protector,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the 
«rown.  And  that  ont  of  this  deep  root  of  ambition 
it  sprang,  that  as  well  at  the  treaty  of  peace  that 
passed  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  of  France,  concluded  by  interview  of 
both  kings  at  Piqueny ,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
Hichard,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  stood  ever 
•upon  the  side  of  honour,  raising  his  own  reputa- 
ition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king  his  brother, 
-and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  especially  of  the  no- 
bles ftnd  soldiers,  upon  himself;  as  if  the  king,  by 
his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  were  be- 
come efieminate  and  less  sensible  of  honour  and 
reason  of  state  than  was  fit  for  a  king.  ,  And  as 
fbr  the  politic  and  wholesome  laws  which  were 
enacted  in  his  time,  they  were  interpreted  to  be 
but  the  brocage  of  an  usurper,  thereby  to  woo  and 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being  conscious 
to  himself,  that  the  true  obligations  of  sovereigrn- 
ty  in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.  But  King 
Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  of  his  reigrn,  and  the 
instant  of  time  when  the  kingdom  was  cast  into 
his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of  great  difficulty,  and 
knotty  to  solve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the 
wisest  king  in  the  newness  of  his  estate ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  it  could  not  endure  a  de- 
liberation, but  must  be  at  once  deliberated  and  de- 
termined* There  were  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  con- 
«arrent  in  his  person,  three  several  titles  to  the 
imperial  crown.  The  first,  the  title  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  with  whom,  by  precedent  pact  with 
die  party  that  brought  him  in,  he  was  to  marry. 
The  second,  the  ancient  and  long  disputed  title, 
both  by  plea  and  arms,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
to  which  he  was  inheritor  in  his  own  person.  The 
third,  the  title  of  the  sword  or  conquest,  for  that 
he  came  in  by  victory  of  battle,  and  that  the  king 
in  poesession  was  slain  in  the  field.  The  first  of 
these  was  fairest,  and  most  like  to  give  content- 
ment to  the  people,  who  by  two  and  twenty  years 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  had  been  fully 
made  capable  of  the  clearness  of  the  title  of  the 
white  rose,  or  house  of  York ;  and  by  the  mild  and 
plausible  reign  of  the  same  king  towards  his  latter 
time,  were  become  affectionate  to  that  line.  But 
then  it  lay  plain  before  his  eyes,  that  if  he  relied 
upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy, 
and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  power : 
the  right  remaining  in  his  aueen,  upon  whose  de- 
cease, either  with  issue,  or  without  issue,  he  was  to 
give  place  and  be  removed.  And  though  he  should 
-obtain  by  parliament  to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew 
there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  a  king 
ihat  holdeth  his  crown  by  a  civil  act  of  estates,  and 
one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature 
:and  descent  of  blood.  Neither  wanted  there  even  at 


that  time  secret  rumours  and  whiiperings,  which 
afterwards  gathered  strength  and  turned  to  great 
troubles,  that  the  two  young  sons  of  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  or  one  of  them,  which  were  said  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were  not  indeed  murdered, 
but  conveyed  secretly  away,  and  were  yet  living : 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  had  prevented  the  tide 
of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  side,  if  he 
stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, inherent  in  his  person,  he  knew  it  was  a  title 
condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  pre- 
judged in  the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  and 
that  it  tended  directly  to  the  disinherison  of  the 
line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubitate  heirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  if  he  should  have  no  issue  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  which  should  be  descendants 
of  the  double  line,dien  the  ancient  flames  of  dis- 
cord and  intestine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of 
both  houses,  would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conquest,  notwithstanding  Sir  William 
Stanley,  after  some  acclamations  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament,  which 
Richard  wore  in  the  battle,  and  was  found  amongst 
the  spoils,  upon  King  Henry's  head,  as  if  there 
were  his  chief  tiUe ;  yet  he  remembered  well 
upon  what  conditions  and  agreements  he  was 
brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim  as  conqueror  was 
to  put  as  well  his  own  party,  as  the  rest,  into  ter- 
ror and  fear;  as  that  which  gave  him  power  of 
ditonnuUing  of  laws,  and  disposing  of  men's 
fortunes  and  estates,  and  the  like  points  of  abso- 
lute power,  being  in  themselves  so  harsh  and 
odious,  as  tiiat  William  himself,  commonly  called 
the  Conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  and  exercised 
the  power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans, 
yet  he  forbore  to  use  that  claim  in  the  beginning, 
but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grrounded 
upon  the  will  and  designation  of  Edward  the 
Confbssor.  But  the  king,  out  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  mind,  presentiy  cast  the  die ;  and  the 
inconveniences  appearing  unto  him  in  all  parts, 
and  knowing  there  could  not  be  any  interreign, 
or  suspension  of  title,  and  preferring  his  affection 
to  his  own  line  and  blood,  and  liking  that  title 
best  which  made  him  independent ;  and  being  in 
his  nature  and  constitution  of  mind  not  very  ap- 
prehensive or  forecasting  of  future  events  afiur  off, 
but  ah  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day ;  resolved 
to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main, 
and  to  use  the  other  two,  that  of  marriage  and 
that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one  to  appease 
secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down 
open  murmur  and  dispute :  not  forgetting  that  the 
same  title  of  Lancaster  had  formerly  maintained 
a  possession  of  three  descents  in  the  crown ;  and 
might  have  proved  a  perpetuity,  had  it  not  ended 
in  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  last  prince. 
Whereupon  the  king  presentiy  that  very  day, 
being  the  two  and  twentieth  of  August,  assumea 
the  style  of  king  in  his  own  name,  without  men 
tion  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation 
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thereonto.  In  whiehooaiMheeTarafterpexBitl- 
ad  :  wbtofa  did  spin  Kim  a  thmd  of  many  ledi- 
tlons  and  troabkt.  llie  king,  fall  of  these 
thoughts,  before  hie  departure  from  Leiceeter, 
deepatohed  Sir  Robert  Wiilonghby  to  the  cattle 
of  Sheriff  Hatton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  were  kept 
in  safe  custody,  by  King  Richard's  command- 
ment, both  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King 
Edward,  and  Edward  Plantagenei,  son  and  heir 
to  George,  Doke  of  Clarence.  This  Edward 
was,  by  the  king's  warrant,  delivered  from  the 
constable  of  the  castle  to  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert 
Willooghby:  and  by  him,  with  all  safety  and 
diligence  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  was  shut  up  close  prisoner.  Which 
aet  of  the  king's,  being  an  act  merely  of  policy 
and  power,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  any  ap- 
prehension he  had  of  Doctor  Shaw's  tale  at 
Paul's  cross  for  the  bastarding  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  issues,  in  which  case  Uiis  young  gentle- 
man was  to  succeed,  for  that  fable  was  ever  ex- 
ploded, but  upon  a  settled  disposition  to  depress 
all  eminent  persons  of  the  line  of  York.  Wherein 
still  the  king  out  of  strength  of  will,  or  weakness 
of  judgment,  did  use  to  show  a  little  more  of  the 
party  than  of  the  king. 

For  the  Lady  EUizabeth,  she  received  also  a 
direction  to  repair  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
London,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  queen- 
dowager,  her  mother;  which,  accordingly,  she 
soon  afler  did,  accompanied  with  many  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  honour.  In  the  mean  season,  the 
king  set  forwards,  by  easy  journeys,  to  the  city 
of  London,  receiving  the  acclamations  and  ap- 
plauses of  the  people  as  he  went,  which,  indeed, 
were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  well  appear  in 
the  very  demonstrations  and  fulness  of  the  cry. 
For  they  thought  generally,  that  he  was  a  prince, 
as  ordained  and  sent  down  from  heaven,  to  unite 
and  put  to  an  end  the  long  dissensions  of  the  two 
houses;  which,  although  they  had  had,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  FifUi,  and 
a  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  times  of  Edward  the  Fourth  on  the  other, 
lucid  intervals  and  happy  pauses ;  yet  they  did 
ever  hang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth 
into  new  perturbations  and  calamities.  And  as 
his  victory  gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purpose  of 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the 
heart;  so  that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow 
before  him. 

He  on  the  other  side  with  great  wisdom,  not 
ignorant  of  the  affections  and  fears  of  the  people, 
to  disperse  the  conceit  and  terror  of  a  conquest, 
had  given  order,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  mardi  or  manner; 
but  rather  like  unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full 
peace  and  assoranoe. 

He  entered  the  city  upon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had 
also  obtained  the  victory  upon  a  Saturday ;  which 
day  of  tiie  week,  first  i^[>on  an  observation,  and 


after  apon  m&aterj  and  fibBey,  be  aeeovnted  ml 
chose  as  a  day  prosperous  nato  him. 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  lecMved 
him  at  Sh<»editch ;  whence  with  great  and  ho- 
nourable attendance,  and  troops  of  noblemen  and 
persmis  of  quality,  he  entered  ihe  city ;  hisM^ 
not  being  on  horseback,  ot  in  any  <^n  chair  or 
throne,  but  in  a  close  chariot,  as  one  Itiat  haviag 
been  sometimes  an  enemy  to  the  whole  state,  and 
a  proscribed  person,  chose  rather  to  keep  state, 
and  strike  a  reverence  into  the  people,  than  to 
fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  first  into  St.  Paul's  church,  whenr 
not  meaning  that  the  people  should  i<nget  too 
soon  that  he  came  in  by  battle,  he  made  offertory 
of  his  standards,  and  had  orisons  and  «« Te  Oeum" 
again  sung;  and  went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in 
the  Bishop  of  London's  palace,  where  he  stayed 
for  a  time. 

Daring  his  abode  there,  he  assembled  his  coun- 
cil and  other  principal  persons,  in  presence  of 
whom,  he  did  renew  again  his  promise  to  many 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  This  he  did  the  rather, 
because  having  at  his  ctmiing  out  of  Britain  given 
artificially,  for  serving  of  his  own  turn,  some 
hopes,  in  case  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  to  marry 
Anne,  inheritress  to  the  Duchy  of  Britain,  whom 
Charles  the  Eighth  of  France  soon  ^ter  manied, 
it  bred  some  doubt  and  suspicion  amongst  divers 
that  he  was  not  sincere,  or  at  least  not  fixed  in 
going  on  with  the  match  of  England  so  much  de» 
sired:  which  conceit  also,  though  it  were  bat 
talk  and  discourse,  did  much  afflict  the  poor  Lady 
Elizabeth  herself.  But  howsoever  he  both  troly 
intended  it,  and  desired  also  it  should  be  so  be» 
lieved,  the  better  to  extinguish  envy  and  contia- 
diction  to  hb  other  purposes,  yet  was  he  resolved 
in  himself  not  to  pro<>Bed  to  the  consummation 
thereof,  till  his  cdronation  and  a  parliament  were 
pasL  The  one,  lest  a  joint  coronation  of  himself 
and  his  queen  might  give  any  countenance  of 
participation  of  title;  the  other,  lest  in  the  entail- 
ing of  the  crown  to  himself,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain  by  parliament,  the  votes  of  the  parliamoit 
might  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  time  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  there  began  and  reigned  in  the  city, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  disease  then 
new :  whidi  by  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof 
they  called  the  sweating  sickness.  This  disease 
had  a  swift  course,  both  in  the  sick  body,  and  ia 
the  time  and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof;  for 
they  that  were  taken  with  it,  upon  four  and  twen^ 
hours  escaping,  were  thought  almost  assured. 
And  as  to  ^e  time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the 
disease  ere  it  ceased ;  it  began  about  the  one  and 
twentieth  of  September,  and  cleared  up  befoie 
the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it  was  do  hifr- 
deranoe  to  the  king's  cmronation,  which  was  th» 
last  of  October;  nor,  which  ¥ras  more,  to  ths 
holding  of  the  parliament,  which  began  but  seven 
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4sjt  aftir.    It  wtt  a  pe0tll«it  fefor,  bit,  as  h 
•aemedi,  not  seated  in  the  veiiM  or  htimo>ina9  for 
Ifaat  thore  followed  n<r  oarbunele,  no  porple  or 
imd  apots,  or  the  like,  the  mass  oif  the  body  be- 
ing not  tainted ;  only  a  malign  Taponr  flew  to  the 
hc»rt  and  seized  the  vital  spirits ;  which  stirred 
nature  to  striye  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme 
sweat.    And  it  appeared  by  experience,  that  this 
disease  was  ratiier  a  surprise  of  nature  than  ob- 
stinate to  remedies,  if  it  were  in  time  looked 
nnto.     For  if  the  patient  were  kept  in  an  eqnal 
temper,  both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  drink,  mode- 
rately warm,  with  temperate  cordials,  whereby 
natnie's  work  was  neither  irritated  by  heat,  nor 
tamed  back  by  cold,  he  commonly  recovered. 
Bat  infinite  persons  died  suddenly  of  it,  before 
the  manner  of  the  cure  and  attendance  was  known. 
It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemic  disease, 
but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  air,  gathered  by  the  predispositions  of  sea- 
sons ;  and  the  speedy  cessation  declared  as  much. 
On  Simon  and  Jude's  even  the  king  dined  with 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Cardinal :  and,  from  Lambeth,  wont  by  land, 
over  the  bridge  to  the  Tower,  where- the  morrow 
after,  he  made  twelve  knights  bannerets.    But  for 
creations  he  dispensed  them  with  a  sparing  hand. 
For  notwithstanding  a  field  so  lately  fought,  and 
a  coronation  so  near  at  hand,  he  only  created 
Haee  :  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  un- 
cle,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford ;  Thomas,  tlie 
Lord  Stanley,  the  king's  father-in-law.  Earl  of 
Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon ; 
tiiongh  the  king  had  then  nevertheless  a  purpose 
in  himself  to  make  more  in  time  of  parliament; 
bearing  a  wise  and  decent  respect  to  distribute 
his  creations,  some  to  honour  his  coronation,  and 
some  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1485 ;  at  which  time.  Innocent  the  Eighth 
was  Pope  of  Rome ;  Frederick  the  Third,  Empe- 
ror of  Ahnain ;  and  Maximilian,  his  son,  newly 
chosen  King  of  the  Romans ;  Charles  the  Eighth, 
King  of  France ;  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings 
of  Spain ;  and  James  the  Third,  King  of  Scot- 
land :  with  all  which  kings  and  .states  the  king 
was  at  that  time  in  good  peace  and  amity.  At 
which  day,  also,  as  if  the  crown  upon  his  head 
had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  institute, 
for  the  better  security  of  his  person,  a  band  of 
fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him,  by 
the  name  of  yeomen  of  his  guard  :  and  yet  that  it 
might  be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity, 
after  the  imitation  of  that  he  had  known  abroad, 
than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate  to  his 
4>vn[i  case,  he  made  it  to  be  understood  for  an  or- 
dinance not  temporary,  but  to  hold  in  succession 
forerer  after. 

The  seventh  of  November,  the  king  held  his 
parliament  at  Westminster,  which  he  had  sum- 


moned immediately  after  his  ooning  to  LoiidoB» 
His  ends  in  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  •• 
speedily,  were  chiefly  three :  first  to  procmre  the 
crown  to  be  entailed  upon  himself.  Next,  ta 
have  the  attainders  of  ^  of  his  party,  vrhioii 
were  in  no  small  number,  reversed,  and  all  acta 
of  hostility  by  them  done  in  his  quarrel  remitted 
and  discharged ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  attaint 
by  parliament  the  heads  and  principals  of  hie 
enemies.  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet  the  feait 
of  the  rest  of  that  party  by  a  general  pardon ;  not 
being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  king  stands 
from  his  subjects,  when  most  of  his  subjects  am 
conscious  in  themselves  that  they  stand  in  his 
danger.  Unto  these  three  special  motives  of  a 
parliament  vras  added,  tiiat  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
moderate  prince,  made  this  judgment,  that  it  was 
fit  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see,  that  ha 
meant  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  ia 
by  the  sword;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them  to 
know  him  for  Uieir  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately 
talked  of  as  an  enemy  or  banished  man.  For 
that  which  concerned  the  entailing  of  the  crown, 
more  than  that  he  was  true  to  his  own  will,  that 
he  would  not  endure  any  mention  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  no  not  in  the  nature  of  special  entail, 
he  carried  it  otherwise  with  great  wisdom  and 
measure:  for  he  did  not  press  to  have  the  act 
penned  by  way  of  declaration  or  recognition  of 
right;  as,  on  ^e  other  side,  he  avoided  to  have  it 
by  new  law  or  ordinance,  but  chose,  rather,  a 
kind  of  middle  way,  by  way  of  establi^ment, 
and  that  under  covert  and  indifferent  words  : 
**  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest, 
remain,  and  abide  in  the  king,"  &c.,  which  words 
might  equally  be  applied,  that  the  crown  shall 
continue  to  him ;  but  whether  as  having  former  * 
right  to  it,  which  was  doubtful,  or  having  it  then 
in  fEMst  and  possession,  which  no  man  denied,  was 
left  fair  to  interpretation  either  way.  And  again, 
for  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he  did  not  press 
it  to  go  farther  than  to  himself  and  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  not  speaking  of  his  right  heirs,  but 
leaving  that  to  the  law  to  decide ;  so  as  the  entail 
might  seem  rather  a  personal  favour  to  him  and 
his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to  the 
house  of  York;  and  in  this  form  was  the  law 
drawn  and  passed.  Which  statute  he  procured 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope's  bull  the  year  fol- 
lowing, with  mention',  nevertheless,  by  way  of 
recital,  of  his  other  tides,  both  of  descent  and 
conquest:  so  as  now  the  wreath  of  three  was 
made  a  wreath  of  five ;  for  to  the  three  first  titlei 
of  the  two  houses,  or  lines,  and  conquest,  were 
added  two  more,  the  authorities  parliamentary  and 
papal. 

The  king  likewise,  in  the  reversal  of  the  atp 
tainders  of  his  partakers,  and  discharging  them 
of  all  ofiences  incident  to  his  service  and  succour, 
had  his  will ;  and  acts  did  pass  accordingly.  In 
the  passage  whereof,  exception  was  taken  to  di- 
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v«n  peraons  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  that 
they  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal  norhsr 
bilitate  to  senre  in  pariiament,  being  disabled  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  that  it  should  be  a  great 
ineongmity  to  have  them  to  makd  laws  who  them- 
selTes  were  not  inlawed.  The  truth  was,  that  di- 
yers  of  those  which  had  in  the  time  of  King  Rich- 
ard been  strongest,  and  most  declared  for  tiie 
king's  party,  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses 
for  the  parliament,  whether  by  care  or  reconmien- 
dation  from  the  state,  or  the  voluntary  inclination 
of  the  people ;  many  of  which  had  been  by  Rich- 
ard the  Third  attainted  by  outlawries  or  otherwise. 
The  king  was  somewhat  troubled  with  this ;  for 
though,  it  had  a  grave  and  specious  show,  yet  it 
reflected  upon  his  party.  But  wisely  not  show- 
ing himself  at  all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not 
understand  it  but  as  a  case  in  law,  and  wished  the 
judges  to  be  advised  thereupon;  who  for  that 
purpose  were  forthwith  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  which  is  the  council  chamber  of  the 
judges,  and  upon  deliberation  they  gave  a  grave 
and  safe  opinion  and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and 
convenience;  which  was,  that  the  knights  and 
burgesses  attainted  by  the  course  of  law  should  for- 
bear to  come  into  the  house  till  a  law  were  passed 
for  the  reveraal  of  their  attaindera. 

It  was  at  that  time  incidently  moved  amongst 
the  judges  in  their  consultation,  what  should  be 
done  for  the  king  himself,  who  likewise  was  at- 
tainted ?  But  it  was  with  unanimous  consent  re- 
solved, «'That  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects 
and  stops  in  blood :  and  that  from  the  time  the 
king  did  assume  the  crown,  the  fountain  was  clear- 
ed, and  all  attainders  and  corruption  of  blood  dis- 
charged.'' But  nevertheless,  for  honour's  sake, 
it  was  ordained  by  parliament,  that  all  records, 
wherein  there  was  any  memory  or  mention  of  the 
king's  attainder,  should  be  defaced,  cancelled,  and 
taken  off  the  file. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's  enemies  there 
were  by  parliament  attainted,  the  late  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  calling  himself  Richard  the  Third ; 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Viscount 
Level,  the  Lord  Ferrera,  the  Lord  Zouch,  Richasd 
Ratcliffe,  William  Catesby,  and  many  others 
of  degree  and  quality.  In  which  bills  of  attain- 
ders, nevertheless,  there  were  contained  many  just 
and  temperate  clauses,  saving,  and  provisoes, 
well  showing  and  fore-tokening  the  wisdom,  stay, 
and  moderation  of  the  king's  spirit  of  government. 
And  for  the  pardon  of  the  rest  that  had  stood 
against  the  king,  the  king,  upon  a  second  advice, 
thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by  parliament,  the 
better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  impropriate  the 
thanks  to  himself,  using  only  the  opportunity  of 
a  parliament  time,  the  better  to  disperse  it  into  the 
vems  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore,  during  the  par- 
liament, he  published  his  royal  proclamation,  offer- 
ing pardon  and  grace  of  restitution  to  all  such  as 
had  taken  arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  at- 


tempts against  htm,  to  as  they  snbmitted 
selves  to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  tock  tiie  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  him.  Whereupon 
many  came  out  of  sanctuary,  and  many  moie  came 
out  of  fear,  no  less  guilty  than  those  that  had  taken 
sanctuary. 

As  for  money  or  treasure,  the  king  thought  it  nol^ 
seasonable  or  fit  to  demand  any  of  his  subjects  at 
this  parliament;  both  because  he  had  received 
satisfaction  from  them  in  matten  of  so  great  im- 
portance, and  because  he  could  not  remnnerate 
them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  prevented 
therein  by  the  coronation-pardon  passed  immedi* 
ately  before :  but  chiefly,  for  that  it  was  in  every 
man's  eye,  what  great  forfeitures  and  confiscsr 
tions  he  had  at  that  present  to  help  himself,  where- 
by those  casualties  of  the  crown  might  in  reason 
spare  tiie  purses  of  the  subject,  especially  in  a 
time  when  he  was  in  peace  with  all  his  n^gh- 
boun.  Some  few  laws  passed  at  that  parliament 
almost  for  form's  sake;  amongst  which  there  was- 
one  to  reduce  aliens  being  made  denizens,  to  pay 
strangera  custom ;  and  another  to  draw  to  himself 
the  seizures  and  compositions  of  Italians'  goods,, 
for  not  employment,  being  points  of  profit  to  his 
coffere,  whereof  from  the  very  beginning  he  wa» 
not  forgetful;  and  had  been  more  h^py  at  the 
latter  end,  if  his  early  providence,  which  kept 
him  from  all  necessity  of  exacting  upon  his  peo- 
ple, could  likewise  have  attempered  his  nature 
therein.  He  added,  during  parliament,  to  hie 
former  creations,  the  ennoblement  or  advancement 
in  nobility  of  a  few  othere ;  the  Lord  Chandos 
of  Britain  was  made  Earl  of  Bath;  Sir  Giles 
Daubeney  was  made  Lord  Daubeney;  and  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brook. 

The  king  did  also  with  great  nobleness  and 
bounty,  which  virtues  at  that  time  had  their  turns 
in  his  nature,  restore  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son 
to  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard,  not  only  to  his  dignities, 
but  to  his  fortunes  and  possessions,  which  w^re 
great;  to  which  he  was  moved  also  by  a  kind  of 
gratitude,  for  that  the  duke  was  the  man  that 
moved  the  firat  stone  against  the  tyranny  of  King 
Richard,  and  indeed  made  the  king  a  bridge  to 
the  crown  upon  his  own  ruins.  Thus  the  parlia- 
ment brake  up. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  king  sent 
forthwith  money  to  redeem  the  Marquis  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had  left  as  his 
pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed when  he  made  his  expedition  for  England^ 
And  thereupon  he  took  a  fit  occasion  to  send  the 
Lord  Treasurer  and  Master  Bray,  whom  he  used 
as  counsellor,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  re- 
quiring of  the  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand  marks; 
but  after  many  parleys  he  could  obtain  but  two 
thousand  pounds ;  which,  nevertheless  the  king 
took  in  good  part,  as  men  use  to  do  that  practise 
to  borrow  money  when  they  have  no  need.  About 
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this  tmie9  tbe  king  called  iiBto  hit  priTj  eounoil 
John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  the  one  Bishop  of 
-Ely,  the  other  Bishop  of  Exeter ;  Tigilant  men  and 
■eeret,  and  such  as  kept  watch  with  him  almost 
upon  all  men  else.  They  had  been  both  Tersed 
in  his  affairs  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  and 
were  partakers  of  his  adrerse  fortune.  This 
Morton  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Bonrchier, 
he  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  And  for 
Fox,  he  made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  priyy  seal, 
and  afterwards  adyanced  him  by  degrees,  from 
Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
and  last  to  Winchester.  For  although  the  king 
loyed  to  employ  and  adyance  bishops,  because, 
haying  rich  bishopricks,  they  carried  their  reward 
npon  themselyes ;  yet  he  did  use  to  raise  them 
by  steps,  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profit  of  the 
first  fhiits,  which  by  that  course  of  gradation  was 
multiplied. 

At  last,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  January,  was 
•olemmxed  ^e  so  long  expected  and  so  much  de- 
sired marriage  between  the  king  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
greater  triumph  and  demonstrations,  especially 
on  the  people's  part,  of  joy  and  gladness,  than 
the  days  either  of  his  entry  or  coronation,  which 
the  king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true, 
that  all  his  lifetime,  while  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
liyed  with  him,  for  she  died  before  him,  he  show- 
ed himself  no  yery  indulgent  husband  towards 
her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentie,  and  fruit- 
ful. But  his  ayersion  towards  tiie  house  of  York 
was  so  predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not 
only  in  his  wars  and  councils,  but  in  his  chamber 
and  bed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  king, 
full  of  confidence  and  assurance,  as  a  prince  that 
had  been  yictorious  in  battle,  and  had  preyailed 
with  his  parliament  in  all  that  he  had  desired,  and 
had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in  bis  ears, 
thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  but  play, 
and  the  enjoying  of  a  kingdom :  yet,  as  a  wise 
and  watchful  king,  he  would  not  neglect  any 
thing  for  his  safely,  thinking,  neyertbeless,  to 
perform  all  things  now  rather  as  an  exercise  than 
as  a  labour.  So  he  being  truly  informed  that  the 
northern  parts  were  not  only  affectionate  to  the 
house  of  York,  but  particularly  had  been  deyoted 
to  King  Richard  the  Third,  thought  it  would  be 
a  summer  well  spent  to  yisit  those  parts,  and  by 
his  presence  and  application  of  himself  to  reclaim 
and  rectify  those  humours.  But  the  king,  in  his 
account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  oyercast 
his  fortunes,  which  proyed  for  many  years  to- 
getiier,  full  of  broken  seas,  tides,  and  tempests. 
For  he  was  no  sooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where  he 
kept  his  Easter,  but  he  receiyed  news  that  the 
Lord  Loyel,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas 
Stafford,  who  had  formerly  taken  sanctuary  at 
Colchester,  were  departed  out  of  sanctuary,  but 
to  what  place  no  man  could  tell :  which  adyertise- 


ment  the  king  despised  and  eontin«ed  his  jovimej 
to  York.  At  York  there  came  firesh  and  more 
certain  adyertisement,  that  the  Lord  Loyel  was 
at  hand  with  a  groat  power  of  men,  and  that  the 
Staffords  were  in  arms  in  Worcestershire,  and 
had  made  their  approaches  to  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter to  assail  it  The  king,  as  a  prince  of  great 
and  profound  judgment,  was  not  much  moyed 
with  it ;  for  that  he  thought  it  was  but  a  rag  or 
remnant  of  Bosworth-field,  and  had  nothing  in  it 
of  the  main  party  of  the  house  of  York.  But  he 
was  more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  re- 
sist the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself;  for 
that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people  whose  affections- 
he  suspected.  But  the  action  enduring  no  delay,, 
he  did  speedily  leyy  and  send  against  the  Lord 
Loyel  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  ill 
armed,  but  well  assured,  being  taken  some  few 
out  of  his  own  train,  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
tenants  and  followers  of  such  as  were  safe  to  be 
trusted,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. And  as  his  manner  was  to  send  his  par- 
dons rather  before  the  sword  than  after,  he  gaye 
commission  to  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all 
that  would  come  in ;  which  the  duke,  upon  his 
approach  to  the  Lord  Loyel's  camp,  did  perform. 
And  it  fell  out  as  the  king  expected ;  the  heralds 
were  the  great  ordnance.  For  the  Lord  Loyel, 
upon  proclamation  of  pardon,  mistrusting  his 
men,  fled  into  Lancashire,  and  lurking  for  a  time 
with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  after  sailed  oyer  into 
Flanders  to  tiie  Lady  Margaret;  and  his  men,^ 
forsaken  of  their  captain,  did  presentiy  submit 
themselyes  to  the  duke.  The  Staffords,  likewise, 
and  their  forces,  hearing  what  had  happened  to  the 
Lord  Loyel,  in  whose  success  their  chief  trust 
was,  despaired  and  dispersed.  The  two  brothers 
taking  sanctuary  at  Colnham,  a  yillage  near 
Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  yiew  of  their  pri-  , 
yilege  in  the  king's  bench,  being  judged  no  suf- 
ficient sanctuary  for  traitors,  Humphrey  was  exe» 
cuted  at  Tyburn ;  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  by 
his  elder  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebel- 
lion proyed  but  a  blast,  and  the  king,  haying  by 
this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs  and  leayen 
of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before  in  no  good 
affection  towards  him,  returned  to  London. 

In  September  following,  the  queen  was  deliver- 
ed of  her  first  son,  whom  the  king,  in  honour  of 
the  British  race,  of  which  himself  was,  named 
Arthur,  according  to  the  name  of  that  ancient 
worthy  king  of  the  Britons,  in  whose  acts  there 
is  truth  enough  to  make  him  famous,  besides  that 
which  is  fabulous.  The  child  was  strong  and 
able,  though  be  was  bom  in  the  eighth  month, 
which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

There  followed  this  year,  being  the  second  of 
the  king's  reign,  a  strange  accident  of  state, 
whereof  the  relations  which  we  haye  are  so  naked, 
as  they  leaye  it  scarce  credible ;  not  for  the  nature 
of  it,  for  it  hath  fallen  out  often,  but  for  the  man- 
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•m&i  mad  cireanttaiieM  of  it*  etpwiall j  in  the  bo- 
fumings.  Tiieralbie  we  shall  makd  our  jvdgmaiit 
«poB  the  things  tfae^isslYeSt  as  thaj  giye  light 
ane  to  anothert  and  as  we  can  dig  troth  oat  of  the 
Bune.  The  Idng  was  green  in  his  estate;  and, 
•eontraryto  his  own  opinion  and  desert  both,  was 
not  without  much  hatred  throughout  the  realm. 
The  root  of  all  was  the  discountenancing  of  the 
house  of  York,  which  the  general  body  of  the 
realm  still  affected.  This  did  alienate  the  hearts 
of  .the  subjects  from  him  daily  mcnre  and  more, 
especially  when  they  saw,  that  after  his  marriage, 
and  after  a  son  bom,  the  king  did  nerertheless 
not  so  much  as  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  not  vouchsafing  her  the  honour  of  a  matri- 
monial crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was  not 
till  almost  two  years  after,  when  danger  had 
taught  him  what  to  do.  But  much  more  when  it 
was  spread  abroad,  whether  by  error,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  malcontents,  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  closely  in  th« 
Tower :  whoee  case  was  so  nearly  paralleled  with 
that  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  children,  in  respect 
of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very  place  of  the 
Tower,  as  it  did  refresh  and  reflect  upon  the  king 
a  most  odious  resemblance,  as  if  he  would  be  an- 
other King  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was 
still  whispered  ererywhere,  that  aft  least  one  of 
the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  was  liviug : 
which  bruit  was  cunningly  fomented  by  such  as 
desired  innoTation.  Neither  was  the  king's  na- 
ture and  customs  greatly  fit  to  disperse  these 
mists,  but  contrariwise,  he  had.  a  fashion  rather 
to  create  doubts  than  assurance.  Thus  was  fuel 
prepared  for  the  spark :  the  spark,  that  afterwards 
kindled  such  a  fire  and  combustion,  was  at  first 
contemptible. 

There  was  a  subtile  priest  called  Richard  Si- 
mon,* that  lived  in  Oxford,  and  had  to  his  pupil 
a  baker's  son,  named  Lambert  Simnell,  of  the 
age  of  some  fifteen  years,  a  comely  youth,  and 
well  favoured,  not  without  some  extraordinary 
dignity  and  grace  of  aspect.  It  came  into  this 
priest's  fancy,  hearing  what  men  talked,  and  in 
hope  to  raise  himself  to  some  great  bishoprick,  to 
cause  this  lad  to  counterfeit  and  personate  the 
second  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  supposed  to 
he  murdered ;  and  afterward,  for  he  changed  his 
intentbn  in  the  manage,  the  Lord  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet, Aen  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  accord- 
ingly to  frame  him  and  instruct  him  in  the  part 
he  was  to  play.  This  is  that  which,  as  was 
touched  before,  seemeth  scarcely  credible;  not 
that  a  false  person  should  be  assumed  to  gain  a 
kingdom,  for  it  hath  been  seen  in  ancient  and  late 
times ;  nor  that  it  should  come  into  the  mind  of 


*  The  prteft's  name  wm  William  Simondt;  and  the  yovth 

was  the  eon  of ,  an  organ-maker,  in  Oxford,  aa  the 

prieit  declared  before  the  whole  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
at  Lambeth,  Feb.  17,  I486.— Vide  Reg.  Morton  f  M.  MS. 
eaadcroft.— Note  ftom  a  fbrner  bat  not  the  original  edition. 


such  an  abject  fellow  to  enterprise  so  great  s  wta/^ 
ter;  te  high  conceits  do  sometimes  come  strasn- 
ing  into  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  base  pe^ 
sons,  especially  when  they  are  drunk  with  newt 
and  talk  of  the  people.  But  here  is  that  which 
hath  no  appearance :  that  this  priest,  being  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  true  person,  according  to 
whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his  counterfeit, 
should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  instruct  his 
player,  either  in  gesture  and  fiashions,  or  in  re- 
counting past  matters  of  his  life  and  education ; 
or  in  fit  answers  to  questions,  or  the  like,  any 
ways  to  come  near  the  resemblance  of  him  whom 
he  was  to  represent.  For  this  lad  was  not  to  per- 
sonate one  that  had  been  long  before  taken  out 
of  his  cradle,  or  conveyed  away  in  his  in&ncy, 
known  to  few;  but  a  youth,  that  till  the  age 
almost  of  ten  years  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
court  where  infinite  eyes  had  been  upon  him.  For 
King  Edward,  touch^  with  remorse  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death,  would  not,  indeed, 
restore  his  son,  of  whom  we  speak,  to  be  Duke 
of  Clarence,  bat  yet  created  him  Earl  of  Warwick, 
reviving  his  honour  on  the  mother's  side;  and 
used  him  honourably  during  his  time,  though 
Richard  the  Third  afterwards  confined  him.  So 
that  it  cannot  be,  but  that  some  great  person  that 
knew  particularly  and  familiarly  Edward  Planta- 
genet, had  a  hand  in  the  business,  ftom  whom 
the  priest  might  take  his  aim.  That  which  is 
most  probable,  out  of  the  precedent  and  subse- 
quent acts  is,  that  it  was  the  queen-dowager  firom 
whom  this  action  had  the  principal  source  and 
motion.  For  certain  it  is,  she  was  a  busy  nego- 
tiating woman,  and  in  her  withdrawing-chamber 
had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the  king  against 
King  Richard  the  Third  been  hatched ;  which  the 
king  knew,  and  remembered  perhaps  but  too  well ; 
and  was  at  this  time  extremely  discontent  with 
the  king,  thinking  her  daughter,  as  the  king  han- 
dled the  matter,  not  advanced  but  depressed :  and 
none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  this  stage-play  as  she  could.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no  more  was  it 
the  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  eager  sort 
that  favoured  this  enterprise,  and  knew  the  secret, 
that  this  disguised  idol  should  possess  the  crown; 
but  at  his  peril  to  make  way  to  the  overthrow  of 
tiie  king;  and  that  done  they  had  their  sevual 
hopes  and  ways.  That  which  doth  chiefly  fortify 
this  conjecture  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter  brake 
forth  in  any  strength,  it  was  one  of  the  king's  first 
acts  to  cloister  the  queen-dowager  in  the  nnnneiy 
of  Bermondsey,  and  to  take  away  all  her  lands 
and  estate ;  and  thi|  by  a  close  council,  without 
any  legal  proceediug,  upon  £ur-fetcbed  pretences 
that  she  had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out  of 
sanctuary  to  King  Richard,  contrary  to  promise. 
Which  proceeding  being  even  at  that  time  taxed 
for  rigorous  and  undue,  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner, makes  it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater 
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r  matter  against  hm^  which  the  king,  npon  rea- 
I  of  policy,  and  to  aroid  enry,  would  not  pub- 
lish. It  is  likewise  no  small  argument  that  there 
was  some  secret  in  it,  and  some  suppressing  of 
examinations,  for  that  the  priest  Simon  himself, 
after  he  was  taken,  was  nerer  brought  to  execu- 
tion }  no,  not  so  much  as  to  public  trial,  as  many 
•clergymen  were  upon  less  treasons,  but  was  only 
«hnt  up  close  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this,  that 
■after  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  person  of  the 
house  of  York,  was  slain  in  Stockfield,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because  by  him,  he  said, 
he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itself:  Simon  did 
first  instruct  his  scholar  for  the  part  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and  this  was  at  such  time  as  it  was  voiced 
that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Plantagenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whereat  there 
was  great  murmur.  But  hearing  soon  after  a  ge- 
neral bruit  that  Plantagenet  had  escaped  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  thereby  finding  him  so  much  beloved 
amongst  the  people,  and  such  rejoicing  at  his  es- 
cape, the  cunning  priest  changed  his  copy,  and 
chose  now  Plantagenet  to  be  the  subject  his  pupil 
should  personate,  because  he  was  more  in  the 
present  speech  and  votes  of  the  people ;  and  it 
pieced  better,  and  followed  more  close  and  hand- 
somely, upon  the  bruit  of  Plantagenet's  escape. 
But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too  near 
looking,  and  too  much  perspective  into  his  dis- 
guise, if  he  should  show  it  here  in  England ;  he 
thought  good,  after  the  manner  of  scenes  in  stage 
plays  and  masks,  to  show  it  afar  off;  and  there- 
fore sailed  with  his  scholar  into  Ireland,  where 
the  affection  to  the  house  of  York  was  most  in 
height.  The  king  had  been  a  little  improvident 
in  the  matters  of  Ireland,  and  had  not  removed 
officers  and  counsellors,  and  put  in  their  places,  or 
at  least  intermingled,  persons  of  whom  he  stood 
assured,  as  he  should  have  done,  since  he  knew 
the  strong  bent  of  that  country  towards  the  house 
of  York ;  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled 
state,  more  easy  to  receive  distempers  and  muta^ 
tions  than  England  was.  But  trusting  to  the  re- 
putation of  his  victories  and  successes  in  England, 
he  thought  he  should  have  time  enough  to  extend 
his  cares  afterwards  to  that  second  kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  neglect,  upon  the  com- 
ing of  Simon  with  his  pretended  Plantagenet  into 
Ireland,  all  things  were  prepared  for  revolt  and 
sedition,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  set  and  plotted 
beforehand .  Simon^s  first  address  was  to  the  Lord 
Thomas  Fitz-Gerard,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  before  whose  eyes  he  did  cast  such  a 
mist,  by  his  own  insinuation,  and  by  the  carriage 
of  his  youth,  that  expressed  a  natural  princely  be- 
liaviour,  as  joined  perhaps  with  some  inward  va- 
pours of  ambition  and  affection  in  the  earrs  own 
mind,  left  him  fully  possessed  that  it  was  the  troe 
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Plantagenet.  The  earl  pr^ntly  communicated 
the  matter  with  some  of  the  nobles,  and  others 
there,  at  the  first  secretly;  but  finding  them  of 
like  affection  to  himself,  he  suffered  it  of  purpose 
to  vent  and  pass  abroad ;  because  they  thought  it 
not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had  a  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple's inclination.  But  if  the  great  ones  were  in 
forwardness,  the  people  were  in  fury,  entertain- 
ing this  airy  body  or  phantasm  with  incredible 
affection ;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion  to  the 
house  of  York ;  partly,  out  of  a  proud  humour  in 
the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. Neither  did  the  party,  in  this  heat  of  af- 
fection, much  trouble  themselves  with  the  attain- 
der of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  having  newly 
learned,  by  the  king's  example,  that  attainders  do 
not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title  to  the  crown. 
And  as  for  the  daughters  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  they  thought  King  Richard  had  said 
enough  for  them ;  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of 
the  king's  party,  because  tliey  were  in  his  power  v 
and  at  his  disposing.  So  that  with  marvellous 
consent  and  applause,  this  counterfeit  Plantage- 
net was  brought  with  great  solemnity  to  the  cas- 
tle of  Dublin,  and  there  saluted,  served,  and  ho- 
noured as  king ;  the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and 
doing  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  baseness  of 
his  condition.  And  within  a  few  days  after  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  in  Dublin,  by  the  name  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  there  being  not  a  sword 
drawn  in  King  Henry's  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpect- 
ed accident  when  it  came  to  his  ears,  both  be- 
cause it  struck  upon  that  string  which  ever  he 
most  feared,  as  also  because  it  was  stirred  in  such 
a  place  where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer 
his  own  person  to  suppress  it  For  partly  through 
natural  valour,  and  partly  through  a  universal 
suspicion,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  wait  upon  all  his  acheivements  in 
person.  The  king  therefore  first  called  his  coun- 
cil together  at  the  Charter-house  at  Shine ;  which 
council  was  held  with  great  secrecy,  but  the  open 
decrees  thereof,  which  presently  came  abroad, 
were  three.  ^ 

The  first  was,  that  the  queen-dowager,  for 
that  she,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement  with 
those  that  had  concluded  with  her  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  King 
Henry,  had  nevertheless  delivered  her  daughters 
out  of  sanctuary  into  King  Richard's  hands,  should 
be  cloistered  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondesy,  and 
forfeit  all  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was,  that  Edward  Plantagenet,  then 
close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  should  be,  in  the 
most  public  and  notorious  manner  that  could  be 
deviseid,  showed  unto  the  people :  in  part  to  dis- 
charge the  king  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and 
bruit,  how  he  had  been  put  to  death  privily  in  the 
Tower;  but  chiefly  to  make  the  people  see  the 
levity  and  imposture  of  the  proceedings  of  Ire- 
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l^f4^  and  thai  tltfk  PUalageaei  ims  indeed  b«t  a 
lappet  or  a  oomiterfeiL 

liie  third  was,  that  there  ahoald  be  again  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon  to  all  that  would  reveal 
their  offences,  and  submit  themselTee  by  a  day. 
And  that  this  pardon  should  be  conoeived  in  so 
apiple  and  liberal  a  manner,  as  no  high  treason, 
w>  not  against  the  king's  own  person,  should  be 
excepted.  Which  though  it  might  seem  strange, 
yet  was  it  not  so  to  a  wise  king,  that  knew  his 
greatest  dangers  were  not  from  the  least  treasons, 
hnt  from  the  greatest  These  resolutions  of  the 
king  and  his  council  were  immediately  put  in  ex« 
ecution.  And  first,  the  queen-dowager  was  put 
into  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  and  all  h^  es- 
tates seized  into  the  king's  hands :  whereat  there 
was  much  wondering;  that  a  weak  woman,  for 
the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and  promises  of  a  ty- 
rant, after  such  a  distance  of  time,  wherein  the 
king  had  showed  no  displeasure  nor  alteration, 
,  but  nmch  more  after  so  happy  a  marriage  between 
the  king  and  her  daughter,  blessed  with  issue 
male,  should,  upon  a  sudden  mutability  or  disclo- 
sure of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  sererely  handled. 

This  lady  was  amongst  the  examples  of  gpreat 
Taxiety  of  fortune.  She  had  first,  ftom  a  distress- 
ed suitor,  and  desolate  widow,  been  taken  to  the 
maniage  bed  of  a  bachelor  king,  the  goodliest 
personage  of  his  time;  and  even  in  his  reign  she 
had  endured  a  strange  eclipse  by  the  king's  flight, 
and  temporary  depriving  from  the  crown.  She 
was  also  very  happy,  in  that  she  had  by  him  fair 
issue;  and  continued  his  nuptial  love,  helping 
herself  by  some  obsequious  bearing  and  dissem- 
bling of  his  pleasures,  to  the  very  end.  She  was 
much  affisctionate  to  her  own  kindred,  even  unto 
faction;  which  did  stir  great  envy  in  the  lords  of 
the  king's  side,  who  counted  her  blood  a  dispa- 
ragement to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With 
which  lords  of  the  king's  blood  joined  also  the 
king's  favourite^  the  Lord  Hastings;  who,  not- 
withstanding the  king's  great  affection  to  him, 
was  thought  at  times,  through  her  malice  and 
«pleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of  falling.  After 
her  husband's  death  she  was  matter  of  tragedy, 
having  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her 
two  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastarded  in 
their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All  this 
while,  nevertheless,  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state, 
and  fortunes :  but  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rise 
of  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a  king  to  her  son-in- 
law,  and  was  made  grandmother  lo  a  grandchild 
of  the  best  sex :  yet  was  she,  upon  dark  and  un- 
known reasons,  and  no  less  strange  pretences,  pre^ 
cipitated  and  banished  the  world  into  a  nunnery ; 
where  it  was  almost  thought  dangerous  to  visit 
her,  or  see  her ;  and  where  not  long  after  she  ended 
her  life :  but  was  by  the  king's  commandment 
buried  with  the  king  her  husband,  at  Windsor. 
She  was  foundress  of  Queen^s  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge.   For  this  act  the  king  sustained  great  ob- 


loqiqr,  whicht  DefnAtlasi,  bisidet  ^  rnmm  eg 
state,  waseoBewhat  aweetoned  to  him  bf  a  gwati 
confiscation. 

About  this  time  also,  Edward  Plantagenei  wa» 
upon  a  Sunday  brought  throughout  all  the  prinoir 
pal  streets  of  London,  to  be  seen  of  the  people. 
And  having  passed  the  view  of  the  stzeeta,  wa« 
condueted  to  Paul's  Church  in  solemn  processieii, 
where  groat  store  of  people  were  assembled.  And 
it  was  provided  also  in  good  fashion,  that  diveie 
of  the  nobility,  and  others  of  quality,  especially 
of  those  that  the  king  most  suspected,  and  knew 
the  person  of  Plantagenet  best,  had  commumcap 
tion  wiih  the  young  gentleman  by  the  way,  and 
entertained  him  with  speech  and  discourse ;  whioh 
did  in  effisct  mar  the  pageant  in  Ireland  vFith  the 
subjects  here,  at  least  with  so  many,  as  out  of  ertoc* 
and  not  out  of  malice»  might  be  misled.  Never- 
theless in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  90 
back,  it  wrought  little  or  no  effect.  But  cootiar 
riwise,  they  tuned  the  imposture  upon  the  king; 
and  gave  out,  that  the  king,  to  defeat  the  true  ia* 
heritor,  and  to  mock  the  wcHrld,  and  blind  the  eyes 
of  aimple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  like- 
ness of  Edward  Plantagenet,  and  showed  him  to 
the  people ;  not  sparing  to  profane  the  ceremon j 
of  a  procession,  the  more  to  countmance  the 
foble. 

The  general  pardon  likewise  near  the  same 
time  came  forth ;  and  the  king  therewithal  omit- 
ted no  diligence,  in  giving  strait  order  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  or 
suspected  persons,  might  not  pass  over  into  Ire- 
land and  Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  sent  privy 
messengers  both  into  England  and  into  Flanders, 
who  in  both  places  had  wrought  effects  of  no  small 
importance.  For  England,  they  won  to  their  party 
John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole* 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  King  Edward 
the  Fourth*s  eldest  sister.  This  earl  was  a  man 
of  great  wit  and  courage,  and  had  his  thoughts 
highly  raised  by  hopes  and  expectations  for  a 
time ;  for  Richard  the  Third  had  a  resolution, 
out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  brethren.  King  Ed- 
ward and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  their  lines, 
having  had  his  hand  in  both  their  bloods,  to  dis- 
able their  issues  upon  false  and  incompetent  pre- 
texts ;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitima- 
tion :  and  to  design  the  gentleman,  in  case  him- 
self should  die  without  children,  for  inheritor  of 
the  crown.  Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the 
king,  who  had  secretly  an  eye  upon  him.  But 
the  king,  having  tasted  of  the  envy  of  the  people 
for  his  imprisonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  was 
doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  distastes  of  that  kind, 
by  the  imprisonment  of  De  la  Pole  also ;  the  rather 
thinking  it  policy  to  conserve  him  as  a  co-rivaJ 
unto  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  participate  with  the  action  of  Ireland,  not 
lightly  upon  the  strength  of  the  proceedings  there 
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y  bvtmlraMila,  Imt  upon  letters  fVom  tke 
h&if  Margwel  of  Burgundy,  in  whose  suoeoon 
and  deduation  for  the  enteqnrise  there  eeeined  to 
be  a  more  e^id  foundation,  both  for  reputation 
and  Ibieee.  Neither  did  the  earl  retrain  ^e  buei- 
neas,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Plantagenet 
to  be  but  an  idol.  But  contrariwise,  he  wae  more 
glad  it  should  be  the  false  Plantagenet  than  the 
trae;  because  the  false  being  sure  to  fall  away 
of  hknself,  and  the  true  to  be  made  sure  of  by 
the  king,  it  might  open  and  pare  a  fair  and  pre- 
paied  way  to  his  own  title.  With  thb  resolu- 
tisB  he  sailed  secretly  into  Flanders,  where 
was  a  little  before  arrived  the  Lord  Lovel, 
leading  a  correspondence  here  in  England  wi^ 
Sfa"  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  power 
and*  dependencies  in  Lancashire.  For  before 
this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet  was 
fim  reoeived  in  Ireland,  secret  messengers  had 
beett  also  sent  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  advertis- 
ing her  what  was  passed  in  Ireland ;  imploring 
sueeours  in  an  enterprise,  as  they  said,  so  pious 
and  just,  and  that  God  had  so  miraculously  pros- 
pered the  beginning  thereof:  and  making  offer  that 
all  things  should  be  guided  by  her  will  and  di- 
reetioB,  as  the  sovereign  partroness  and  protect 
tress  of  the  enterprise.  Margaret  was  second 
sister  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  had  been 
second  wife  to  Charles,  sumamed  the  Hardy, 
Duke  of  Burgundy ;  by  whom  having  no  children 
of' her  own,  she  did  with  singular  care  and  tender- 
ness intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Margaret, 
grandchildren  to  her  former  husband;  which  won 
her  great  love  and  authority  among  the  Dutch.  This 
princess,  having  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  malice 
of  a  woman,  abounding  in  treasure  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  dower  and  her  provident  government, 
and  being  childless,  and  without  any  nearer  care, 
made  it  her  design  and  enterprise  to  see  the  ma- 
jesty royal  of  Englimd  once  again  replaced  in  her 
house ;  and  had  set  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark  at 
whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should  aim  and 
shoot;  insomuch  as  all  the  counsels  of  his  suc- 
ceeding troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  quiver. 
And  she  bare  such  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  personally  to  the  king,  as  she 
was  no  ways  mollified  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
house  in  her  niece*s  marriage,  bat  rather  hated  her 
nieee,  as  the  means  of  the  king's  ascent  to  the 
crown,  and  assurance  therein.  Wherefore  with 
great  violence  of  affection  she  embraced  this  over- 
ture. And  upon  counsel  taken  with  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  some  other  of 
the  party,  it  was  resolved  with  all  speed,  the  two 
lords,  assisted  with  a  regiment  of  two  thousand 
Almains,  being  choice  and  veteran  bands,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant  And  ex- 
perimented captain,  should  pass  over  into  Ireland  to 
the  new  king ;  h  «ping,  that  when  the  action  shonld 
have  the  face  of  a  received  and  settled  regality, 
ivfth  such  a  second  person  as  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 


and  the  eonjunetloB  and  reputation  of  foreign  suo^ 
cours,  the  fame  of  it  would  embolden  and  prepara* 
all  the  party  of  the  confederates  and  malcontents 
within  the  realm  of  England,  to  give  them  assist* 
ance  when  they  shonld  come  over  there.  And 
for  the  person  of  tiie  counterfeit,  it  was  agreed, 
that  if  all  things  succeeded  well  he  should  be  put 
down,  and  the  true  Plantagenet  received ;  whore- 
in,  nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  his  par* 
tioular  hopes.  After  they  were  come  into  Ireland, 
and  that  the  party  took  courage,  by  seeing  them- 
selves together  in  a  body,  they  grew  very  confi- 
dent of  success;  conceiving  and  discoursing 
amongst  themselves,  that  they  went  in  upon  fiff 
better  cards  to  overthrow  King  Henry,  than  King 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  King  Richard :  and  that 
if  there  were  not  a  sword  drawn  against  them  in 
Ireland,  it  was  a  sigpn  the  swords  in  England 
would  be  soon  sheathed  or  beaten  down.  And 
first,  for  a  bravery  upon  this  accession  of  power« 
they  crowned  their  new  kingin  the  cathedral  church 
of  Dublin ;  who  fbrmeriy  had  been  but  proclaimed 
only ;  and  then  sat  in  council  what  should  farther 
be  done.  At  which  council,  though  it  were  pro- 
pounded by  some,  that  it  were  the  best  way  to 
establish  themselves  fint  in  Ireland,  and  to  make 
that  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  King  Henry 
thither  in  peroon,  by  whose  absence  they  thought 
there  would  be  great  alterations  and  commo- 
tions in  England ;  yet  because  the  kingdom  there 
was  poor,  and  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep  Aeir 
army  together,  nor  pay  their  German  soldiers; 
and  for  that  also  the  swayof  the  Irishmen,  and  gen- 
erally of  the  men  of  war,  which,  as  in  such  cases  of 
popular  tumults  is  usual,  did  in  effect  govern  their 
leaders,  was  eager,  and  in  affection  to  make  their 
fortunes  upon  England ;  it  was  concluded  with  aH 
possible  speed  to  transport  their  forces  into  Eng- 
land. The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  firet 
when  he  heard  what  was  done  in  Ireland,  though  it 
troubled  him,  yet  thought  he  should  be  well  enough 
able  to  scatter  the  Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
rattle  away  this  swarm  of  bees  with  their  king^ 
when  he  heard  afterwards  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
was  embarked  in  the  action,  and  that  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  declared  for  it;  he  apprehended  the 
danger  in  a  true  degree  as  it  was,  and  saw  plainly 
that  his  kingdom  must  again  be  put  to  the  stake, 
and  that  he  must  fight  for  it.  And  firet  he  did 
conceive,  before  he  underatood  of  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln's sailing  into  Ireland  out  of  Flandere,  that  he 
should  be  assailed  both  upon  the  east  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  England  by  some  impression  from 
Flandere,  and  upon  the  northwest  out  of  Ireland. 
And  therefore  having  ordered  mustera  to  be  made 
in  both  parts,  and  having  provisionally  designed 
two  generals,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  John, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  meaning  himself  also  to  go  in  per- 
son where  the  affaire  should  most  require  it,  and 
nevertheless  not  expecting  any  actual  invasion  at 
that  time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  his 
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journey  himself  towanls  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  for 
the  confirming  of  those  parts.  And  being  come 
to  St.  EdmondVBurj,  he  understood  that  Tho- 
mas, Marquis  Dorset,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
pledges  in  France,  was  hasting  towards  him,  to 
purge  himself  of  some  accusations  which  had  been 
made  against  him.  But  the  king,  though  he  kept 
an  ear  for  him,  yet  was  the  time  so  doubtful,  that 
he  sent  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  meet  him,  and  forth- 
with to  carry  him  to  the  Tower ;  with  a  fair  mes- 
sage, nevertheless,  that  he  should  bear  that  dis- 
grace with  patience,  for  that  the  king  meant  not 
his  hurt,  but  only  to  presenrehim  from  doing  hurt, 
either  to  the  king's  service,  or  to  himself :  and  that 
the  king  should  always  be  able,  when  he  had  clear- 
ed himself,  to  make  him  reparation. 

From  St.  EdmondVBury  he  went  to  Norwich, 
where  he  kept  his  Christmas :  and  from  thence  he 
went,  in  a  manner  of  pilgrimage,  to  Walsingham, 
where  he  visited  our  lady's  church,  famous  for  mi- 
racles, and  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help 
and  deliverance :  and  from  thence  he  returned  by 
Cambridge  to  London.  Not  long  after  the  rebels, 
with  their  king,  under  the  leading  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Lovel,  and 
Colonel  Swart,  landed  at  Fouldrey,  in  Lanca- 
shire; whither  there  repaired  to  them  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  with  some  small  company  of  English. 
Tbe  king,  by  that  time,  knowing  now  the  storm 
would  not  divide,  but  fall  in  one  place,  had  levied 
forces  in  good  number;  and  in  person,  taking  with 
him  his  two  designed  generals,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  come  on  his  way 
towards  them  as  far  as  Coventry,  whence  he  sent 
forth  a  troop  of  light  horsemen  for  discovery,  and 
to  intercept  some  stragglers  of  the  enemies,  by 
whom  he  might  the  better  understand  the  particu- 
lars of  their  progress  and  purposes,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  though  the  king  otherwise 
was  not  without  intelligence  from  espials  in  tbe 
camp. 

The  rebels  took  their  way  toward  York,  with- 
out spoiling  the  country,  or  any  act  of  hostility, 
ihe  better  to  put  themselves  into  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  personate  their  king;  who,  no  doubt, 
outof  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing  and  compas- 
sionate towards  his  subjects :  but  their  snow-ball 
did  not  gather  as  it  went,  for  the  people  came  not 
in  to  them ;  neither  did  any  rise  or  declare  them- 
selves in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  them : 
which  was  caused  partly  by  the  good  taste  that 
the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government, 
joined  with  the  reputation  of  his  felicity ;  and  partly 
for  that  it  vras  an  odious  thing  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  have  a  king  brought  in  to  them  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch,  of  which  their  army 
was  in  substance  compounded.  Neither  was  it 
a  thing  done  with  any  great  judgment  on  the  party 
of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way  towards 
York :  considering  that  howsoever  those  parts  had 
formerly  been  a  nursery  of  their  firiendb,  yet  it  was 


then  where  the  Lord  Lovel  had  so  lately  disbtad- 
ed,  and  where  the  king's  presence  had  m  littid 
before  qualified  discontents.  The  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, deceived  of  his  hopes  of  the  country's  cotof 
course  unto  him,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
temporised,  and  seeing  the  business  past  retract^ 
resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was,  and  to 
give  him  battle ;  and  thereupon  marched  towards 
Newark,  thinking  to  have  surprised  the  town. 
But  the  king  was  somewhat  before  this  time  come 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  called  a  council  of  war» 
at  which  was  consulted  whether  it  were  best  to 
protract  time,  or  speedily  to  set  upon  the  rebels. 
In  which  council  the  king  himself,  whose  contin- 
ual vigilancy  did  suck  in  sometimes  causeless 
suspicions  which  few  else  knew,  inclined  to  tbe 
accelerating  a  battle,  but  this  was  presently  put 
out  of  doubt  by  the  great  aids  that  came  in  to 
him  in  the  instant  of  this  consultation,  partly  upon 
missives  and  partly  voluntaries,  from  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  persons  that  came  then  to  the 
king's  aid  were,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Lord  Strange,  of  the  nobility ;  and  of  knights  and 
gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  at  least  threescore 
and  ten  persons,  with  their  companies ;  making* 
in  the  whole,  at  the  least,  six  thousand  fighting 
men,  besides  the  forces  that  were  with  the  king 
before.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  his  army 
so  bravely  reinforced,  and  a  great  alacrity  in  all 
his  men  to  fight,  was  confirmed  in  his  former  re- 
solution, and  marched  speedily,  so  as  he  put  him- 
self between  the  enemies'  camp  and  Newark,  be- 
ing loath  their  army  should  get  the  commodity  of 
that  town.  The  earl,  nothing  di smay ed ,  came  for- 
wards that  day  unto  a  little  village  called  Stoke, 
and  there  encamped  that  night,  upon  the  brow  or 
hanging  of  a  hill.  The  king  the  next  day  present- 
ed him  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  there  be- 
ing open  and  champain.  The  earl  courageously 
came  down  and  joined  battle  with  him.  Concern- 
ing which  battle  the  relations  that  are  left  unto 
us  are  so  naked  and  negligent,  though  it  be  an  ac- 
tion of  so  recent  memory,  as  they  rather  declare 
the  success  of  the  day  than  the  manner  of  the  fight. 
They  say  that  the  king  divided  his  army  into 
three  battails ;  whereof  the  vanguard  only,  well 
strengthened  with  wings,  came  to  fight:  that  the 
fight  was  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  lasted  three 
hours,  before  the  victory  inclined  either  way; 
save  that  judgment  might  be  made  by  that  tbe 
king's  vanguard  of  itself  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies,  (the  other 
two  battails  remaining  out  of  action,)  what  the 
success  was  like  to  be  in  the  end :  that  Martin 
Swart  with  his  Germans  performed  bravely,  and 
so  did  those  few  English  that  were  on  that  side: 
neither  did  the  Irish  fail  courage  or  fierceness ; 
but  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with 
darts  and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than 
a  fight  upon  them ;  insomuch  as  the  furious  slaugh* 
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ter  of  them  was  a  great  discouragement  and  ap- 
pal ment  to  thereat:  that  there  died  upon  the  place 
all  the  chieftains ;  that  is,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Francis  Lord  Lovel,  Martin 
Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas  Broughton :  all  making 
good  the  fight  without  any  ground  given.  Only 
of  the  Lord  Level  there  went  a  report,  that  he 
fled,  and  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could 
not  recover  the  farther  side  by  reason  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned  in  the  river. 
But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but  that 
he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault.  The  number 
that  was  slain  in  the  field,  was  of  the  enemies* 
part  four  thousand  at  the  least;  and  of  the  king^s 
part,  one  half  his  vanguard,  besides  many  hurt, 
but  none  of  name.  There  were  taken  prisoners, 
amongst  others,  the  counterfeit  Plantagenet,  now 
Lambert  Simnoll  again,  and  the  crafly  priest  his 
tutor.  For  Lambert,  the  king  would  not  take  his 
life,  both  out  of  magnanimity,  taking  him  but  as 
an  image  of  wax  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded ;  and  likewise  but  of  wisdom,  thinking 
that  if  he  suffered  death,  he  would  be  forgotten 
too  soon ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he  would  be  a  con- 
tinual spectacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  against  the 
like  enchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come.  For 
which  cause  he  was  taken  into  service  in  his  court 
to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen ;  so  that,  in  a  kind 
of"  mattacina**  of  human  force,  he  turned  a  broach 
that  had  worn  a  crown;  whereas  fortune  com- 
monly doth  not  bring  in  a  comedy  or  farce,  after 
a  tragedy.  And  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  priest, 
he  was  committed  close  prisoner,  and  heard  of 
no  more;  the  king  loving  to  seal  up  his  own 
dangers. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  caused  supplications  and  thanksgivings  to  be 
make  for  his  deliverance  and  victory.  And  that 
his  devotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  sent  his 
banner  to  be  offered  to  our  lady  of  Walsingbam, 
where  before  he  made  his  vows.  And  thus  deli- 
vered of  this  so  strange  an  engine,  and  new  in- 
vention of  fortune,  he  returned  to  his  former  con- 
fidence of  mind ;  thinking  now,  that  all  his  mis- 
fortunes had  come  at  once.  But  it  fell  out  unto 
him  according  to  the  speech  of  the  common  people 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  said,  "  It  was 
a  token  he  should  reign  in  labour,  because  his  reign 
began  with  a  sickness  of  sweat."  But  howso- 
ever the  king  thought  himself  now  in  a  haven,  yet 
such  was  his  wisdom,  as  his  confidence  did  sel- 
dom darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  things  near 
hand.  And  therefore,  awakened  by  so  fresh  and 
unexpected  dangers,  he  entered  into  due  consi- 
deration, as  well  how  to  weed  out  the  partakers 
of  the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  seeds  of  the 
like  in  time  to  come ;  and  withal  to  takeaway  all 
shelters  and  harbours  for  discontented  persons, 
where  they  might  hatch  and  foster  rebellions, 
which  afterwards  might  gather  strength  and  mo- 


tion. And  first,  he  did  yet  again  make  a  pro- 
gress from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts,  though 
it  were  indeed  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  jus- 
tice than  a  progress.  For  all  along  as  he  wen^ 
with  much  severity  and  strict  inquisition,  partly 
by  martial  law  and  partly  by  commission,  were 
punished  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels. 
Not  all  by  death,  for  the  field  had  drawn  much 
blood,  but  by  fines  and  ransom,  which  spared  life 
and  raised  treasure.  Amongst  other  crimes  of 
this  nature,  there  was  diligent  inquiry  made  of 
such  as  had  raised  a  bruit  and  rumour  a  little  be- 
fore the  field  fought, "  that  the  rebels  had  the  day; 
and  that  the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and 
the  king  fled."  Whereby  it  was  supposed 
that  many  succours,  which  otherwise  would  have 
come  unto  the  king,  were  cunningly  put  off*  and 
kept  back.  Which  charge  and  accusation,  though 
it  had  some  ground,  yet  it  was  industriously  em- 
braced and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having  been  in 
themselves  not  the  best  affected  to  the  king's  part, 
nor  forward  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  ap- 
prehend this  colour  to  cover  their  neglect  and  coldp 
ness,  under  the  pretence  of  such  discouragements. 
Which  cunning  nevertheless  the  king  would  not 
understand,  though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in 
some  particulars  as  his  manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  cause 
of  the  like  commotions  in  time  to  come,  the  king 
began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him,  and 
that  it  was  his  depressing  of  the  house  of  York 
that  did  rankle  and  fester  the  affiBCtions  of  his  peo- 
ple. And  therefore  being  now  too  wise  to  disdain 
perils  any  longer,  and  willing  to  give  some  con- 
tentment in  that  kind,  at  least  in  ceremony,  he  re- 
solved at  last  to  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his 
queen.  And  therefore  at  hb  coming  to  London, 
where  he  entered  in  state,  and  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph, and  celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days 
of  devotion,  for  the  first  day  he  repaired  to  Paul's, 
and  had  the  hymn  of  "Te  Deum"  sung,  and  the 
raonow  after  he  went  in  procession,  and  heard 
the  sermon  at  the  cross,  the  queen  was  with  great 
solemnity  crowned  at  Westminister,  the  five-and- 
twentieth  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  hit 
reign,  which  was  about  two  years  after  the  mar- 
riage ;  like  an  old  christening,  that  had  stayed  long 
for  godfathers.  Which  strange  and  unusual  dis- 
tance of  time  made  it  subject  to  every  man's  note, 
that  it  was  an  act  against  his  stomach,  and  put 
upon  him  by  necessi^  and  reason  of  state.  Soon 
after,  to  show  that  it  was  now  fair  weather  again* 
and  that  the  imprisonment  of  Thomas,  Marquis 
Dorset,  was  rather  upon  suspicion  of  the  time  than 
of  the  man,  he,  the  said  marquis,  was  set  at  lir 
berty  without  examination  or  other  circumstance. 
At  that  time  also  the  king  sent  an  ambassador 
unto  Pope  Innocent,  signifying  unto  him  this  his 
marriage ;  and  that  now,  like  another  ^neas,  he 
had  passed  through  the  floods  of  his  former  troOf 
bles  and  travels,  and  was  arrived  unto  a  siili 
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ImTen:  and  4btiikiiig  hit  hoUnets  that  he  had 
honoared  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  ike 
pieaence  of  his  ambassador ;  and  offering  bodi  his 
person  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  do  him  serrice. 

The  ambassador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope, 
in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  did  so  magnify 
the  king  and  qaeen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  But  then  he  did  again  so  extol  and  dei- 
fy the  pope,  as  made  all  that  he  had  said  in  praise 
of  his  master  and  mistress  seem  temperate  and 
passable.  But  he  was  very  honourabfy  entertain- 
ed, and  extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope : 
who  knowing  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable 
to  the  Christian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  to 
hear  that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding 
in  remote  parts.  He  obtained  also  of  the  pope  a 
rery  just  and  honourable  bull,  qualifying  the  pri- 
Tileges  of  sanctuary,  wherewith  the  king  had  been 
extremely  gulled  in  three  points. 

The  first,  that  if  any  sanctuary  man  did  by  night, 
Of  otherwise,  get  out  of  sanctuary  privily,  and 
eommit  mischief  and  trespass,  and  then  come  in 
again,  he  should  lose  ike  benefit  of  sanctuary  for- 
ever after.  The  second,  that  howsoever  the  per- 
son of  the  sanctuary  man  was  protected  from  his 
creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary  should 
not  The  third,  that  if  any  took  sanctuary  for  case 
of  treason,  the  king  might  appoint  him  keepers  to 
look  to  him  in  sanctuary. 

The  king  also,  for  the  better  securing  of  his  es- 
tate against  mutinous  and  malcontented  subjects, 
whereof  he  saw  the  realm  was  full,  who  might 
have  their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not 
under  key  as  the  ports  were ;  for  that  cause  rather 
than  for  any  doubt  of  hostility  from  those  parts, 
before  his  coming  to  London,  when  he  was  at 
Newcastle,  had  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  unto 
James  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  to  treat  and 
conclude  a  peace  with  him.  The  ambassadors 
were,  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir 
Richard  Edgcombe,  comptroller  of  the  king^s 
house,  who  were  honourably  received  and  enter- 
tained there.  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  labour- 
ing of  the  same  disease  ^at  King  Henry  did, 
though  more  mortal,  as  afterwards  appeared,  that 
b,  discontented  subjects,  apt  to  rise  and  raise  tu- 
mult, although  in  his  own  affection  he  did  much 
desire  to  make  a  peace  with  the  king;  yet  finding 
his  nobles  averse,  and  not  daring  to  displease 
&em,  concluded  only  a  truce  for  seven  years; 
giving  nevertheless  promise  in  private,  that  it 
should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
two  king's  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercised  in  settling 
his  affairs  at  home.  But  about  this  time  brake 
forth  an  occasion  that  drew  him  to  look  abroad, 
and  to  hearken  to  foreign  business.  Charles  the 
Eighth,  the  French  king,  by  the  virtue  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Charles  the 
Seventh,  his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 


his  fiither,  received  the  kingdom  of  Franee  ia  1 
floorishing  and  spread  estate  than  it  had  been  of 
many  years  before ;  being  redintegrate  in  thoM 
principal  members,  whii^  anciently  had  been 
portions  of  the  crown  of  Franoe,  and  were  after- 
ward dissevered,  so  as  they  remained  only  in  h<H 
mage  and  not  in  sovereignty,  being  governed  by  ab- 
solute princes  of  their  own,  Anjou,  Normandy,  Pro- 
vence, and  Burgundy.  There  remained  only  Bri- 
tain to  be  reunited,  and  so  the  monarchy  of  France 
to  be  reduced  to  the  ancient  terms  and  bounds* 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  re-purchase  and  re-annex  that  duchy : 
which  his  ambition  was  a  wise  and  well-weighed 
ambition ;  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  suc- 
ceeding enterprises  of  Italy.  For  at  that  time, 
being  newly  come  to  the  crown,  he  was  somewhat 
guided  by  his  father's  counsels,  counsels  not  coun- 
sellors, for  his  father  was  his  own  council,  and 
had  few  able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,  he 
knew  well,  had  ever  distasted  the  designs  of  Italy, 
and  in  particular  had  an  eye  upon  Britain.  There 
were  many  circumstances  that  did  feed  the  am- 
bition of  Charles  with  pregnant  and  apparent 
hopes  of  success :  the  Duke  of  Britain,  old,  and 
entered  into  a  lethargy,  and  served  with  merce- 
nary counsellors,  father  of  two  <mly  daughters, 
the  one  sickly  and  not  likely  to  continue ;  King 
Charles  himself  in  the  flower  of  age,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  France  at  that  time  well  trained  for  war, 
both  for  leaders  and  soldiers ;  men  of  service  be- 
ing not  yet  worn  out  since  the  wars  of  Lewis 
against  Burgundy.  He  found  himself  also  in 
peace  with  all  his  neighbour  princes.  As  for 
those  that  might  oppose  to  his  enterprise,  Maxi- 
milian King  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  same 
desires,  (as  well  for  the  duchy,  as  the  daughter,) 
feeble  in  means ;  and  King  Henry  of  England,  as 
well  somewhat  obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favours 
and  benefits,  as  busied  in  his  particular  troubles 
at  home.  There  was  also  a  fair  and  specious 
occasion  offered  him  to  hide  his  ambition,  and  to 
justify  his  warring  upon  Britain;  for  that  the 
duke  had  received  and  succoured  Lewis  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  other  of  the  French  nobility,  which 
had  taken  arms  against  their  king.  Wherefore, 
King  Charles,  being  resolved  upon  that  war, 
knew  well  he  could  not  receive  any  opposition  so 
potent,  as  if  King  Henry  should,  either  upon  po- 
licy of  state  in  preventing  the  growing  greatness  of 
France,  or  upon  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Britain 
for  his  former  favours  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  es- 
pouse thatquarrel,  and  declare  himself  in  aid  of  the 
duke.  Therefore  he  no  sooner  heard  that  King 
Henry  was  settied  by  his  victory,  but  forthwith 
he  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  pray  his  assists 
ance,  or  at  least  that  be  would  stand  neutral. 
Which  ambassadors  found  the  king  at  Leicester, 
and  delivered  their  embassage  to  this  effect:  they 
first  imparted  unto  the  king  the  success  that  their 
master  had  had  a  littie  before  against  Maximilian, 
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4xk  mtnrerj  of  eatab  towns  from  lum ;  iMeh 
"vna  done  in  a  kind  of  pii?acy,  and  inwardness 
^towaids  the  king,  as  if  Uie  Ftencli  king  did  not 
esteem  him  for  an  ontward  or  formal  confederate, 
-bat  as  one  that  had  part  in  his  affections  and  for- 
tunes, and  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  to  commu- 
nicate his  business.  After  this  compliment,  and 
some  gratulation  for  the  king*s  victory,  they  fell 
to  their  errand ;  declaring  to  the  king,  that  their 
master  was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  for  that  lie  had 
received  and  succoured  those  that  were  traitors 
and  declared  enemies  unto  his  person  and  state. 
That  they  were  no  mean,  distressed,  and  calami- 
tons  persons  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  so 
great  quality,  as  it  was  apparent  that  they  came 
»not  thither  to  protect  their  own  fortune,  but  to  in- 
fest and  invade  his;  the  head  of  them  being  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  and 
the  second  person  of  France.  That  therefore, 
rightly  to  understand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their 
master's  part  a  defensive  war  than  an  offensive ; 
as  that  could  not  be  omitted  or  forborne,  if  he 
^ndered  the  conservation  of  his  own  estate ;  and 
that  it  was  not  the  first  blow  that  made  the  war 
.'invasive,  for  that  no  wise  prince  would  stay  for, 
hut  the  first  provocation,  or  at  least  the  first  pre- 
paration ;  nay,  that  this  war  was  rather  a  sup- 
pression of  rebels,  than  a  war  with  a  just  enemy ; 
where  the  case  is,  that  his  subjects,  traitors,  are 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Britain  his  homager. 
That  King  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it 
in  example,  if  neighbour  princes  should  patronise 
and  comfort  rebels  against  the  law  of  nations  and 
^  leagues.  Nevertheless  that  their  master  was 
not  ignorant,  that  the  king  had  been  beholden  to 
^the  Duke  of  Britain  in  his  adversity ;  as  on  the 
other  side,  they  knew  he  would  not  forget  also 
the  readiness  of  their  king,  in  aiding  him  when 
the  Duke  of  Britain  or  his  mercenary  counsellors 
failed  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him;  and 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
courtesies  received  from  their  master,  and  the 
!Duke  of  Britain :  for  that  the  duke's  might  have 
ends  of  utility  and  bargain ;  whereas  their 
master's  could  not  have  proceeded  but  out  of  en- 
tire affection ;  for  that,  if  it  had  been  measured  by 
a  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  affairs, 
that  a  tyrant  should  have  reigned  in  England, 
troubled  and  hated,  than  such  a  prince,  whose 
virtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  po- 
tent, whensoever  he  was  come  to  be  master  of 
his  affairs.  But  howsoever  it  stood  for  the  point 
of  obligation  which  the  king  might  owe  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain,  yet  their  master  was  well  as- 
sured, it  would  not  divert  King  Henry  of  England 
from  doing  that  that  was  just,  nor  ever  embark 
him  in  so  ill-grounded  a  quarrel.  Therefore, 
since  this  war,  which  their  master  was  now  to 
make,  was  but  to  deliver  himself  from  imminent 
udangers,  their 'king  hoped  the  king  would  show 


the  like  affection  to  the  conserrsition  of  €b^ 
master's  estate,  as  their  master  had,  when  time 
was,  showed  to  the  king's  acquisition  of  his  king>- 
dom.  At  the  least,  that,  according  to  the  inclination 
which  the  king  had  ever  professed  of  peace,  he 
would  look  on,  and  stand  neutral ;  for  Uiat  their 
master  could  not  with  reason  press  him  to  under- 
take part  in  the  war,  being  so  newly  settled  and 
recovered  from  intestine  seditions.  But  touching 
the  mysteryof  re-annexing  of  the  Duchy  of  Britain 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Britain,  the  ambas- 
sadors bare  aloof  from  it  as  from  a  rock,  knowing 
that  it  made  most  against  them.  And  therefore 
by  all  means  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but 
contrariwise  interlaced,  in  their  conference  with 
the  king,  the  assured  purpose  of  their  master  to 
match  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian;  and 
entertained  the  king  with  some  wandering  dis- 
courses of  their  king's  purpose,  to  recover  by  arms 
his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  expe- 
dition in  person ;  all  to  remove  the  king  from  all 
jealousy  of  any  design  in  these  hither  parts  upon 
Britain,  otherwise  than  for  quenching  of  the  ^te 
which  he  feared  might  be  kindled  in  his  own  es- 
tate. 

The  king,  after  advice  taken  with  his  couneily 
made  answer  to  the  ambaiBsadors :  and  first  re- 
turned their  compliment,  showing  he  was  right 
glad  of  the  French  king's  reception  of  those 
towns  from  MaximUian.  Then  he  famUiarly  re- 
lated some  particular  passages  of  his  own  adven- 
tures and  victory  passed.  As  to  the  business  o'f 
Britain,  the  king  answered  in  few  words;  thtft 
the  French  king,  and  Duke  of  Britain,  were  this 
two  persons  to  whom  he  was  most  obliged  of  all 
men ;  and  that  he  should  think  himself  very  un- 
happy, if  things  should  go  so  between  them,  as 
he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  himself  in  grati- 
tude towards  them  both ;  and  that  there  was  no 
means  for  him  as  a  Christian  king,  and  a  com- 
mon friend  to  them,  to  satisfy  all  obligations  both 
to  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himself  for  a  medi- 
ator of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them ;  by 
which  course,  he  doubted  not  but  their  king^s 
estate,  and  honour  both,  would  be  preserved  with 
more  safety  and  less  envy  than  by  a  war;  anJl 
that  he  would  spare  no  costs  or  pains,  no  if  it 
were  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  for  so  good  an  effect; 
and  concluded,  that  in  this  great  f^air,  which  he 
took  so  much  to  heart,  he  would  express  himself 
more  fnlly  by  an  ambassage,  which  he  would 
speedily  despatch  unto  the  French  king  for  that 
purpose.  And  in  this  sort  the  French  ambassa- 
dors were  dismissed :  the  king  avoiding  to  under- 
stand any  thing  touching  the  re-annexing  ot 
Britain,  as  the  ambassadors  had  avoided  to  men- 
tion it:  save  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  hi 
the  word  envy.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  kinjg 
was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill-advertised,  ste 
not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  for 
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the  inyesting  himself  of  Britain.    But  first,  he 
was  utterly  unwilling,  howsoever  he  gave  out,  to 
enter  into  war  with  France.    A  fame  of  a  war  he 
liked  well,  but  not  an  achieyement;  for  the  one 
he  thought  would  make  him  richer,  and  the  other 
poorer ;  and  he  was  possessed  with  many  secret 
fears  touching  his  own  people,  which  he  was 
therefore  loath  to  arm,  and  put  weapons  into  their 
hands.    Yet  notwithstanding,  as  a  prudent  and 
courageous  prince,  he  was  not  so  averse  from  a 
war,  but  that  he  was  resolved  to  choose  it,  rather 
than  to  have  Britain  carried  by  France,  bein^  so 
great  and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  oppor- 
tunely to  annoy  England,  either  for  coast  or 
trade.    But  the  king's  hopes  were,  that  partly 
by  negligence,  commonly  imputed  to  the  French, 
especially  in  the  court  of  a  young  king,  and 
partly  by  the  native  power  of  Britain   itself, 
which  was  not  small ;  but  chiefly  in  respect  of 
the  great  party  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  in 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to 
stir  up  civil  troubles,  to  divert  the  French  king 
from  the  enterprise  of  Britain.    And  lastly,  in 
regard  of  the  power  of  Maximilian,  who  was 
co-rival  to  the  French  king  in  that  pursuit,  the 
enterprise  would  either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  break 
in  itself.    In  all  which  the  king  measured  and 
yalued    things  amiss,  as  afterwards  appeared. 
He  sent  therefore  forthwith  to  the  French  king 
Christopher  Urswick,  his  chaplain,  a  person  by 
him  much  trusted  and  employed :  choosing  him 
the  rather,  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as  best 
sorting  with  an  embassy  of  pacification:   and 
giving  him  also  a  commission,  that  if  the  French 
king  consented  to  treat,  he  should  thence  repair 
to  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and  ripen  tho  treaty  on 
both  parts.    Urswick  made  declaration  to  the 
French  king,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  king's 
answer  to  the  French  ambassadors  here,  instill- 
ing also  tenderly,  some  overture  of  receiving  to 
grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some  taste  of 
conditions  of  accord.    But   the  French    king, 
on  the  other  side  proceeded  not  sincerely,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  dissimulation  in  this 
treaty ;  having  for  his  end,  to  gain  time,  and  so 
put  oflf  the  English  succours  under  hope  of  peace, 
till  he  had  got  good  footing  in  Britain  by  force  of 
arms.    Wherefore  he  answered  the  ambassador, 
that  he  would  put  himself  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  make  him  arbiter  of  the  peace ;  and  willingly 
consented,  that  the  ambassador  should  straight- 
ways  pass  into  Britain,  to  signify  this  his  con- 
sent, and  to  know  the  duke's  mind  likewise; 
well  foreseeing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
whom  the   Duke  of  Britain  was  wholly  led, 
taking  himself  to  be  upon  terms  irreconcUable 
with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty  of  peace. 
Whereby  he  should  in  one;  both  generally  abroad 
Tell  over  his  ambition,  and  win  the  reputation  of 
Just   and   moderate   proceedings;    and   should 
withal  endear  himself  in  ike  affections  of  the 


King  of  England,  as  one  that  had  committed  ril 
to  his  will ;  nay,  and  which  was  yet  more  fine, 
make  faith  in  him,  that  although  he  went  on  with 
the  war,  yet  it  should  be  but  with  the  sword  in 
his  hand,  to  bend  the  stiffness  of  the  other  party 
to  accept  of  peace ;  and  so  the  king  should  take 
no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and  prosecution;  but 
the  treaty  to  be  kept  on  foot  to  the  very  last  in- 
stant, till  he  were  master  of  the  field. 

Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king 
wisely  laid,  all  things  fell  out  as  he  expected. 
For  when  the  English  ambassador  came  to  the 
court  of  Britain,  the  duke  was  then  scarcely  per* 
feet  in  his  memory,  and  all  things  were  directed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  gave  audience  to 
the  chaplain  Urswick,  and  upon  his  ambassage 
delivered,  made  answer  in  somewhat  high  terms :. 
that  the  Duke  of  Britain  having  been  a  host,  and 
a  kind  of  parent  or  foster-father  to  the  king,  m- 
his  tenderness  of  age  and  weakness  of  fortune, 
did  look  for  at  this  time  from  King  Henry,  the 
renowned  King  of  England,  rather  brave  troops 
for  his  succours,  than  a  vain  treaty  of  peace. 
And  if  the  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of 
the  duke  done  unto  him  aforetime ;  yet,  he  knew 
well,  he  would  in  his  wisdom  consider  of  the 
future,  how  much  it  imported  his  own  safety  and 
reputation,  both  in  foreign  parts,  and  with  his 
own  people,  not  to  suffer  Britain,  the  old  con- 
federates of  England,  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
France,  and  so  many  good  ports  and  strong  towns 
upon  the  coast  be  in  the  command  of  so  potent  a 
neighbour  king,  and  so  ancient  an  enemy:  and 
therefore  humbly  desired  the  king  to  think  of  this 
business  as  his  own:  and  therewith  brake  off* and 
denied  any  further  conference  for  treaty. 

Urswick  returned  first  to  the  French  king,  and 
related  to  him  what  had  passed.  Who  finding 
things  to  sort  to  his  desire,  tool^  hold  of  them,  and 
said;  that  the  ambassador  might  perceive  now 
that,  which  he  for  his  part  partly  imagined  before. 
That  considering  in  what  hands  the  Duke  of 
Britain  was,  there  would  be  no  peace,  but  by  a 
mixed  treaty  of  force  and  persuasion :  and  there- 
fore he  would  go  on  with  the  one,  and  desired  the 
king  not  to  desist  from  the  other.  But  for  his 
own  part,  he  did  faithfully  promise  to  be  still  in 
the  king's  power,  to  rule  him  in  the  matter  of 
peace.  This  was  accordingly  represented  unta 
the  king  by  Urswick  at  his  return,  and  in  such  a 
fashion,  as  if  the  treaty  were  in  no  sort  desperate^ 
but  rather  stayed  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  ham- 
mer had  wrought  and  beat  the  party  of  Britain 
more  pliant.  Whereupon  there  passed  continu- 
ally packets  and  despatches  between  the  two 
kings,  from  the  one  out  of  desire,  and  from  the 
other  out  of  dissimulation,  about  the  negotiation 
of  peace.  The  French  king  mean  while  invaded 
Britain  with  great  forces,  and  distressed  the  city 
of  Nantz  with  a  strait  siege;  and,  as  one,  who 
though  he  had  no  great  judgment,  yet  had  that» 
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tiiat  he  coald  dissemble  at  home,  the  more  he  did 
urge  the  prosecatioD  of  the  war,  the  more  he  did, 
at  the  same  time,  urge  the  solicitation  of  the 
[race.  Insomuch  as  during  the  siege  of  Nantz, 
af^r  many  letters  and  particular  messages,  the 
better  to  maintain  his  dissimulation, and  to  refresh 
the  treaty,  he  sent  Barnard  D'Aubigney,  a  person 
of  good  quality,  to  the  king,  earnestly  to  desire 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  business  how- 
soeyer. 

The  king  was  no  less  ready  to  revive  and 
quicken  the  treaty;  and  thereupon  sent  three 
commissioners,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  Sir 
Richard  Tunstal,  and  chaplain  Urswick  formerly 
employed,  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  man- 
age the  treaty  roundly  and  strongly. 

About  this  time  the  Lord  Woodville,  uncle  to 
the  queen,  a  valiant  gentleman,  and  desirous  of 
honour,  sued  to  the  king  that  he  might  raise  some 
power  of  voluntaries  underhand,  and  without  li- 
cense or  passport  (wherein  the  king  might  any 
ways  appear)  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Britain. 
The  king  denied  his  request,  or  at  least  seemed 
80  to  do,  and  laid  strait  commandment  upon  him 
that  he  should  not  stir,  for  that  the  king  thou^t 
his  honour  would  suffer  therein,  during  a  treaty,  to 
better  a  party.  Nevertheless  this  lord,  either  being 
unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not 
inwardly  dislike  that,  which  he  would  not  openly 
avow,  sailed  directly  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whereof  he  \vas  governor,  and  levied  a  fair  troop 
of  four  hundred  men,  and  with  them  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  joined  himself  with  the  duke^s 
forces.  The  news  whereof,  when  it  came  to  the 
French  court,  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 
fury,  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  with- 
out peril  to  be  outraged.  But  the  French  king, 
both  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  ambassadors,  and 
being  conscious  to  himself  that  in  the  business  of 
peace  he  himself  was  the  greater  dissembler  of  the 
two,  forbad  all  injuries  of  fact  or  word  against  their 
persons  or  followers.  And  presently  came  an 
agent  from  the  king,  to  purge  himself  touching 
the  Lord  Woodville^s  going  over ;  using  for  a 
principal  argument,  to  demonstrate  that  it  was 
without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops  were  so 
small,  as  neither  had  the  face  of  a  succour  by  au- 
thority, nor  could  much  advance  the  Britain  af- 
fairs. To  which  message,  although  the  French 
king  gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  fair  weather 
with  the  king,  and  seemed  satisfied.  Soon  after 
the  English  ambassadors  returned,  having  two  of 
them  been  likewise  with  the  Duke  of  Britain,  and 
found  things  in  no  other  terras  than  they  were  be- 
fore. Upon  their  return,  they  informed  the  king 
of  the  state  of  the  aflfairs,  and  how  far  the  French 
king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace;  and 
therefore  he  was  now  to  advise  of  some  other 
course ;  neither  was  the  king  himself  led  all  this 
while  with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally 
supposed ;  but  his  error  was  not  so  much  &cility  of 
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belief,  as  an  ill  measuring  of  the  forces  of  the 
I  other  party. 

For,  as  was  partly  touched  before,  the  king^ 
;  had  cast  the  business  thus  with  himself.  He  took 
it  for  granted,  in  his  own  judgment,  that  the  war 
of  Britain,  in  respeot  of  the  strength  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  party,  could  not  speedily  come  to  a  pe- 
riod. For  be  conceived,  that  the  counsels  of  a 
war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the  French  king, 
then  childless,  against  an  heir  apparent  of  France, 
would  be  very  faint  and  slow ;  and,  besides,  that 
it  was  not  possible,  but  that  the  state  of  France 
should  be  embroiled  with  some  troubles  and  al- 
terations in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans.  He 
conceived  likewise,  that  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  a  prince,  warlike  and  potent;  who, 
he  made  account,  would  give  succours  to  the  Bri- 
tains  roundly.  So  then  judging  it  would  be  a 
work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot  how  he  might  beet 
make  use  of  that  time  for  his  own  affairs.  Where* 
in  first  he  thought  to  make  his  vantage  upon  lue 
parliament ;  knowing  that  they  being  affectionate 
unto  the  quarrel  of  Britain,  would  give  treasure 
largely ;  which  treasure,  as  a  noise  of  war  might 
draw  forth,  so  a  peace  succeeding  might  coffer  up. 
And  because  be  knew  his  people  were  hot  upon 
the  business,  he  chose  rather  to  seem  to  be  deceiv- 
ed and  lulled  asleep  by  the  French  than  to  be  back- 
ward in  himself;  considering  his  subjects  were  net 
so  fully  capable  of  the  reasons  of  state,  which 
made  him  hold  back.  Wherefore  to  all  these 
purposes  he  saw  no  other  expedient,  than  to  set 
and  keep  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of  peace,  lay- 
ing down,  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  the  occurrence 
required.  Besides,  he  had  in  consideration  the 
point  of  honour,  in  bearing  the  blessed  person  of 
a  pacificator.  He  thought  likewise  to  make  use 
of  the  envy  that  the  French  king  met  with  by  oc- 
casion of  this  war  of  Britain,  in  strengthening 
himself  with  new  alliances ;  as,  namely,  that  of 
Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  wh>>m  he  had  ever  a 
consent  even  in  nature  and  customs ;  and  likewise 
with  Maximilian,  who  was  particularly  interest- 
ed. So  that  in  substance  he  promised  himself 
money,  honour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end.  But 
those  things  were  too  fine  to  be  fortunate  and  sue- 
ceed  in  all  parts ;  for  that  great  affairs  are  com- 
monly too  rough  and  stubborn  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  the  finer  edges  or  points  of  wit.  The  king  was 
likewise  deceived  in  his  two  main  grounds.  For 
although  he  had  reason  to  conceive  that  the  coun- 
cil of  France  would  be  wary  to  put  the  king  into 
a  war  against  the  heir  apparent  of  France;  yet  he 
did  not  consider  that  Charles  was  not  guided  by 
any  of  the  principal  of  the  blood  or  nobility,  but 
by  mean  men,  who  would  make  it  their  master- 
piece of  credit  and  favour,  to  give  venturous  cono- 
sels  which  no  great  or  wise  man  durst  or  woold* . 
And  for  Maximilian,  he  was  thought  then  a  great-- 
er  matter  than  he  was ;  his  unstable  and  : 
tons  courses  being  not  then  known. 
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dJkit  ooBBritetion  wt&  the  amVaandony  who 
4iioiight  him  no  other  newathan  he  expected  be- 
^cve,  though  he  would  not  seem  to  know  it  till  then, 
iie  presently  summoned  his  parliament,  and  in 
open  parliament  propounded  the  cause  of  Britain 
40  botiL  houses,  by  his  chancellor,  Morton,  Arch- 
iiishop  of  Canterbury,  who  spake  to  this  effect. 

<  My  lords  and  masters,  the  king's  grace,  our 
^irereign  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  declare  unto 
jou  the  causes  that  have  moyed  him  at  this  time  to 
tummon  this  his  parliament;  which  I  shall  do  in 
4ew  words,  craving  pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you 
«11,  if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

<«  His  grace  doth  first  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he 
Mtaineth  in  thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty 
4hown  to  him  by  you,  at  your  last  meeting,  in 
-establishment  of  his  royalty;  freeing  and  dis- 
^"Charging  of  his  partakers,  and  confiscation  of  his 
'traitors  and  rebels;  more  than  which  could  not 
^^tame  from  subjects  to  their  soTcreign  in  one  action, 
fills  he  taketh  so  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath 
^ade  it  a  resolution  to  himself  to  communicate 
-^th  so  loTing  and  well-approyed  subjects,  in  all 
•Airs  that  are  of  public  nature  at  home  or  abroad. 

**  Two  therefore  are  the  causes  of  your  present 
iMsembling :  the  one  a  foreign  business,  the  other 
matter  of  goyemment  at  home. 

**  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  ye  hare  heard, 
ttaheth  at  this  present  hot  war  upon  the  Duke  of 
Britain.  His  army  is  now  before  Nants,  and 
holdeth  it  straitly  besieged,  being  the  principal 
<Atf^  if  not  in  ceremony  and  pre-eminence,  yet  in 
strength  and  wealth  of  that  duchy.  Ye  may 
guess  at  his  hopes,  by  his  attempting  of  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  war  first.  The  cause  of  this  war 
he  knoweth  best.  He  allegeth  the  entertaining 
and  succouring  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
other  French  lords,  whom  the  king  taketh  for  his 
-enemies.  Others  divine  of  other  matters.  Both 
parte  have,  by  their  ambassadors,  divers  times 
prayed  the  king's  aids :  the  French  king  aids  or 
neutrality ;  the  Britains  aids  simply ;  for  so  their 
^case  requireth.  The  king,  as  &  Christian  prince, 
and  blessed  son  of  the  holy  church,  hath  offered 
himself  as  a  mediator  to  treat  of  a  peace  between 
them.  The  French  king  yieldeth  to  treat,  but 
will  not  stey  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Britains  that  desire  peace  most  hearken  to  it  least ; 
not  upon  confidence  or  stiffness,  but  upon  distrust 
of  true  meaning,  seeing  the  war  goes  on.  So  as 
the  king,  after  as  much  pains  and  care  to  effect  a 
peace  as  ever  he  took  in  any  business,  not  being 
able  to  remove  the  prosecution  on  the  one  side 
Sdr  the  distrust  on  the  other,  caused  by  that  pro^ 
secution,  hath  let  fall  the  treaty ;  not  repenting 
of  it,  but  despairing  of  it  now  as  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Therefore  by  this  narrative  you  now  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  question,  whereupon  the 
ving  prayeth  your  advice;  which  is  no  other,  but 
whether  he  shall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  de- 
'  fensive  war  for  the  Britains  against  France  1         I 


«( And  the  better  to  open  your  understandbigi 
in  this  affair,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say 
somewhat' to  you  from  him,  of  the  persons  that  do 
intervene  in  this  business ;  and  somewhat  of  the 
consequence  thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  this 
kingdom,  and  somewhat  of  the  example  of  it  in 
general;  making  nevertheless  no  conclusion  or 
judgment  of  any  point,  until  bis  grrace  hath  re> 
ceived  your  faithful  and  politic  advices. 

«« First,  for  the  king  our  sovereign  himself^  who 
is  the  principal  person  you  are  to  eye  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  his  grace  doth  profess,  that  he  truly  and 
constently  desireth  to  reign  in  peace.  But  his 
grace  saith  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dis- 
honour, nor  take  it  up  at  interest  of  danger  to  en- 
sue; but  shall  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  please 
God  to  change  the  inward  troubles  and  seditions 
wherewith  he  hath  been  hitherto  exercised  into 
an  honourable  foreign  war.  And  for  the  other 
two  persons  in  this  action,  the  French  long  and 
the  Duke  of  Britain,  his  grace  doth  declare  unto 
yon,  that  they  be  the  men  unto  whom  he  is  of  all 
other  friends  and  allies  most  bonnden:  the  one 
having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  protection  from 
the  tyrant;  the  other  having  reached  forth  unto 
him  his  hand  of  help  for  the  recovery  of  his  king- 
dom. So  that  his  affection  toward  them  in  his 
natural  person  is  upon  equal  terms.  And  where- 
as you  may  have  heard  that  his  grace  was  en- 
forced to  fly  out  of  Britain  into  France  for  doubts 
of  being  betrayed,  his  grace  would  not  in  any  sort 
have  that  reflect  upon  the  Duke  of  Britain  in  de- 
facement of  his  former  benefite;  for  that  he  is 
thoroughly  informed,  that  it  was  but  the  pracdoe 
of  some  corrupt  persons  about  him,  during  the 
time  of  his  sickness,  altogether  without  his  con- 
sent or  privity. 

**  But  howsoever  these  things  do  interest  his 
grace  in  this  particular,  yet  he  knoweth  well  that 
the  higher  bond  that  tieth  him  to  procure  by  all 
means  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects, doth  disinterest  him  of  these  obligations  of 
gratitude  otherwise  than  thus;  that  if  his  grace 
be  forced  to  make  a  war,  he  do  it  without  passion 
or  ambition. 

<«For  the  consequence  of  this  action  towards 
this  kingdom,  it  is  much  as  the  French  king's  in- 
tention is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,  but  to  range  his 
subjecto  to  reason,  who  bear  themselves  stout 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Duke  of  Britain,  it  is  no- 
thing to  us.  But  if  it  be  in  the  French  king's 
purpose,  or  if  it  should  not  be  in  his  purpose,  yet 
if  it  shall  follow  all  one,  as  if  it  were  sought,  that 
the  French  king  shall  make  a  province  of  Britain, 
and  join  it  to  the  crown  of  France ;  theh  it  is 
worthy  the  consideration,  how  this  may  import 
England,  as  well  in  the  increasement  of  the  great- 
ness of  France,  by  the  addition  of  such  a  oountiy, 
that  stretoheth  his  boughs  unto  our  seas,  as  in  de- 
priving this  nation,  and  leaving  it  naked  of  so 
firm  and  assured  confederates  as  the  Britains  have 
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^tmjn  beM.  For  tken  it  will  come  to  passythat 
wfaevMS  Bot  long  sinoe  this  realm  was  mighty 
a^en  the  eonttneDt,  fiiat  in  territory,  and  after  in 
«Uianee,  in  reepect  of  Bargnndy  and  Britain, 
which  were  confederatee  indeed,  bat  dependent 
•onfoderatea ;  now  the  one  bdng  already  cast, 
farUy  into  the  greatness  of  France,  and  partly  in- 
4q  that  of  Austria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  to  be 
«a8t  into  the  greatness  of  France  ;  and  this  island 
^mU  remain  confined  in  effect  within  the  salt 
waters,  and  girt  about  with  the  coast  countries 
•ef  two  mighty  monaichs. 

«*  For  the  example,  it  resteth  likewise  upon  the 
IMmM  question,  upon  the  French  king's  intent. 
For  if  Britain  be  carried  and  swallowed  up  by 
France,  as  the  wwld  abroad,  ^t  to  impute  and 
^•Bfltrue  the  actions  of  princes  to  ambition,  con- 
«eiTe  it  will ;  then  it  is  an  example  Tery  danger- 
^••8  and  uniTcrsal,  that  the  lesser  neighbour  state 
should  be  devoured  of  the  greater.  For  this  may 
lie  the  case  of  Scotland  towards  England ;  of  Por- 
tugal towards  Spain;  of  the  smaller  estates  of 
Italy  towards  the  greater;  and  so  of  Germany ; 
or  as  if  some  of  you  of  the  commons  might  not 
live  and  dwell  sa4ly  besides  some  of  these  great 
lords.  '  And  the  bringing  in  of  this  example  will 
he  chiefly  laid  to  the  king's  charge,  as  to  him  that 
-was  most  interested  and  most  able  to  forbid  it. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  there  is  so  fair  a  pre- 
"text  en  the  French  king's  part,  and  yet  pretext  is 
Jiever  wanting  to  power,  in  regard  the  danger  im- 
iminent  to  his  own  estate  is  such  as  may  m^e  this 
•enterprise  seem  rather  a  work  of  necessity  than 
•of  ambition,  as  doth  in  reason  correct  the  danger 
of  the  example.  For  that  the  example  of  that 
which  is  done  in  a  man's  own  defence  cannot  be 
dangerous ;  because  it  b  another's  power  to  avoid 
it.  But  in  all  this  business  the  king  remits  him- 
s^f  to  your  grave  and  mature  advice,  whereupon 
'she  purpoeeth  to  rely." 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
■Speech  touching  the  cause  of  Britain;  for  the 
king  bad  commanded  him  to  carry  it  so  as  to  af- 
iect  the  parliament  towards  the  business:  but 
without  engaging  the  king  in  any  express  decla- 
ration. 

The  chancellor  went  on : 

"  For  that  which  may  concern  the  government 
at  home,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  to  say  un- 
to you,  that  he  thinketh  there  was  never  any  king, 
for  the  small  time  that  he  hath  reigned,  had 
greater  and  juster  cause  of  the  two  contrary  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  sonow  than  his  grace  hath.  Joy 
in  respect  of  the  rare  and  visible  favours  of  Al- 
mighty God,  in  girding  the  imperial  sword  upon 
his  side,  and  assisting  the  same  his  sword  against 
all  his  enemies;  and  likewise  in  blessing  him  with 
80  many  good  and  loving  servants  and  subjects 
which  have  never  failed  to  give  him  faithful  coun- 
•el,  ready  obedience,  and  courageous  defence. 
^Soraow,  for  that  it  hath  not  pleased  God  to  suffer 


him  to  sheath  his  sword,  as  he  grei^y  desind, 
otherwise  than  finr  administration  of  justice,  but 
that  he  hath  been  forced  to  draw  it  so  oft,  to  cut 
off  traitorous  and  disloyal  subjects,  whom,  it 
seems,  God  hath  left,  a  few  amongst  many  good, 
as  the  Canaanites  amongst  the  people  of  Israel, 
to  be  thorns  in  their  sides,  to  tempt  and  try  them ; 
though  the  end  hath  been  always,  God's  name  be 
blessed  therefore,  that  the  destruction  hath  fallen 
upon  their  own  heads. 

«« Wherefore  his  grace  saith ;  That  he  seeth  that 
it  is  not  the  blood  spilt  in  the  field  that  will  save 
the  blood  in  theci^;  nor  the  marshal's  sword  ^ 
that  will  set  this  kingdom  in  perfect  peace :  but 
that  the  true  way  is,  to  stop  the  seeds  of  sedition 
and  rebellion  ih  their  beginnings;  and  for  that 
purpose  to  devise,  confirm,  and  quicken  good  and 
wholesome  laws  against  riots,  and  unlawful  as* 
semblies  of  people,  and  all  combinations  and  con- 
federacies of  them,  by  liveries,  tokens,  and  other 
badges  of  factious  dependence ;  that  the  peace  of 
the  land  may  by  these  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of 
iron,  be  soundly  bound  in  and  strengthened,  and 
all  force,  both  in  court,  country,  and  private 
houses,  be  supprest.  The  care  hereof,  which  so 
much  concemeth  yourselves,  and  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  times  doth  instantly  call  for,  his  grace 
commends  to  your  wisdoms. 

"  And  because  it  b  the  king's  desire,  that  this 
peace,  wherein  he  hopeth  to  govern  and  maintain 
you,  do  not  bear  only  unto  you  leaves,  for  you  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  them  in  safety :  but  also 
should  bear  you  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  plen- 
ty ;  therefore  his  grace  prays  you  to  take  into 
consideration  matter  of  trade,  as  also  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  and  to  repress  the  bastard 
and  barren  employment  of  moneys  to  usury  and 
unlawful  exchanges ;  that  they  may  be,  as  their 
natural  use  is,  turned  upon  commerce,  and  lawful 
and  royal  trading.  And  likewise  that  our  people 
be  set  on  work  in  arts  and  handicraft ;  that  the 
realm  may  subsist  more  of  itself;  that  idleness 
be  avoided,  and  the  draining  out  of  our  treasure 
for  foreign  manufactures  stopped.  But  you  are 
not  to  rest  here  only,  but  to  provide  further,  that 
whatsoever  merchandise  shall  be  brought  in  from 
beyond  the  seas,  may  be  employed  upon  the  com- 
modities of  this  land ;  whereby  the  kingdom^s 
stock  of  treasure  may  be  sure  to  be  kept  from 
being  diminished  by  any  over-trading  of  the 
foreigner. 

<«  And  lastly,  because  the  king  is  well  assured, 
that  you  would  not  have  him  poor  that  wishes  you 
rich ;  he  doubteth  not  but  that  you  will  have  care 
as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues  of  customs  and 
all  other  natures,  as  also  to  supply  him  with  your 
loving  aids,  if  the  case  shall  so  require.  The 
rather,  for  that  you  know  the  king  is  a  good  hus- 
band, and  but  a  steward  in  effect  for  the  public ; 
and  that  what  comes  from  you  is  but  as  moisture 
drawn  from  the  earth,  which  gathers  into  a  cloud« 
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and  falls  back  upon  the  earth  again.  And  yon 
know  well  how  the  kingdoms  about  you  grow 
more  and  more  in  greatness,  and  the  times  are 
stirring,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  find  the  king  with 
an  empty  purse.  More  I  have  not  to  say  to  you ; 
and  wish  that  what  hath  been  said  had  been  bet- 
ter expressed :  but  that  your  wisdoms  and  good 
affections  will  supply.    God  bless  your  doings." 

It  was  no  hard  matter  to  dispose  and  affect  the 
parliament  in  this  business,  as  well  in  respect  of 
the  emulation  between  the.  nations,  and  the  envy 
at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy ;  as  in 
regard  of  the  danger  to  suffer  the  French  to  make 
their  approaches  upon  England,  by  obtaining  so 
goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of  sea-towns 
and  havens,  that  might  do  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish, either  by  invasion  or  by  interruption  of  traf- 
fic. The  parliament  was  also  moved  with  the 
point  of  oppression;  for  although  the  French 
seemed  to  speak  reason,  yet  arguments  are  ever 
with  multitudes  too  weak  for  suspicions.  Where- 
fore they  did  advise  the  king  roundly  to  embrace 
the  Sritons*  quarrel,  and  to  send  them  speedy 
aids;  and  with  much  alacrity  and  forwardness 
granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of  subsidy  in  con- 
templation of  those  aids.  But  the  king,  both  to 
keep  a  decency  towards  the  French  king,  to  whom 
be  profest  himself  to  be  obliged,  and  indeed  de- 
sirous rather  to  show  war  than  to  make  it,  sent 
new  solemn  ambassadors  to  intimate  unto  him  the 
decree  of  his  estates,  and  to  iterate  his  motion, 
that  the  French  would  desist  from  hostility;  or  if 
war  must  follow,  to  dosire  him  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  if,  at  the  motion  of  his  people,  who  were  sen- 
sible of  the  cause  of  the  Britons  as  their  ancient 
friends  and  confederates,  he  did  send  them  suc- 
cours; with  protestation  nevertheless,  that,  to 
save  all  treaties  and  laws  of  friendship,  he  had 
limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the  Britons, 
but  in  nowise  to  war  upon  the  French,  otherwise 
than  as  they  maintained  the  possession  of  Britain. 
But  before  this  formal  ambassage  arrived,  the 
party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and 
grew  to  manifest  declination.  For  near  the  town 
of  St.  Alban  in  Britain,  a  battle  had  been  given, 
where  the  Britons  were  overthrown,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  taken  pri- 
soners, there  being  slain  on  the  Britains'  part  six 
thousand  men,  and  amongst  them  the  Lord 
Woodville,  and  almost  all  his  soldiers,  valiantly 
fighting.  And  of  the  French  part,  one  thousand 
two  hundred,  with  their  leader  James  Galeot,  a 
great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into 
England,  it  was  time  for  the  king,  who  now  had 
no  subterfuge  to  continue  further  treaty,  and  saw 
before  his  eyes  that  Britain  went  so  speedily  for 
lost,  contrary  to  his  hopes :  knowing  also  that 
with  his  people,  and  foreigners  both,  he  sustained 
no  small  envy  and  disreputation  for  his  former  de- 
lays, to  despatch  with  all  possible  speed  his  sue-  ^ 


oonrs  into  Britain ;  which  he  did  under  the  con- 
duct of  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  to  ^e  number  of 
eight  thousand  choice  men  and  well  armed ;  who 
having  a  fair  wind,  in  few  hours  landed  in  Bri- 
tain, and  joined  themselves  forthwith  to  those 
Briton  forces  that  remained  after  the  defeat,  and 
marched  straight  on  to  find  the  enemy,  and  en- 
eamped  fast  by  them.  The  French  wisely  hus- 
banding the  possession  of  a  victory,  and  well  ao* 
quaint^  with  the  courage  of  the  English,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  fresh,  kept  themselves  with- 
in their  trenches,  being  strongly  lodged,  and  re- 
solved not  to  give  battle.  But  meanwhile,  to 
harass  and  weary  the  English,  they  did  upon  all 
advantages  set  upon  them  with  their  light  horse ; 
wherein  nevertheless  they  received  commonly 
loss,  especially  by  means  of  the  English  archers;. 

But  upon  these  achievements  Francis,  Duk^  of 
Britain,  deceased;  an  accident  that  the  king 
might  easily  have  foreseen,  and  ought  to  have  recb> 
on^  upon  and  provided  for,  but  that  die  point  of 
reputation,  when  news  first  came  of  the  battle  lost, 
that  somewhat  must  be  done,  did  overbear  the 
reason  of  war. 

After  the  duke*s  decease,  the  principal  persons 
of  Britain,  partly  bought,  partly  through  faction, 
put  all  things  into  confusion ;  so  as  the  English 
not  finding  head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their 
forces,  and  being  in  jealousy  of  friends,  as  well 
as  in  danger  of  enemies,  and  the  winter  begun, 
returned  home  five  months  after  their  landing.  So 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban,  the  death  of  the  duke,  and 
the  retire  of  the  English  succours,  were  after 
some  time,  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  duchy ; 
which  action  some  accounted  as  a  blemish  of  the 
king^s  judgment,  but  most  but  as  the  misfortune 
of  his  times. 

But  howsoever  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  par- 
liament, in  their  aid  and  advice  given  for  Britain, 
took  not,  nor  prospered  not ;  yet  the  lasting  fruit 
of  parliament,  which  is  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
did  prosper,  and  doth  yet  continue  to  this  day. 
For,  according  to  the  lord  chancellor's  admoni- 
tion, there  were  that  parliament  divers  excellent 
laws  ordained  concerning  the  points  which  the 
king  recommended . 

First,  the  authority  of  the  star-chamber,  which 
before  subsisted  by  the  ancient  common  laws  of 
the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain  cases  by  act 
of  parliament.  This  court  is  one  of  the  sagest 
and  noblest  institutions  of  this  kingdom.  For  in 
the  distribution  of  courts  of  ordinary  justice,  be- 
sides the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  which  dis- 
tribution the  king's  bench  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  the  common-place  pleas  civil,  the  exche 
quer  pleas  concerning  Ike  king's  revenae,  and 
the  chancery  the  pretorian  power  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  law,  in  case  of  extremity,-  by  the 
conscience  of  a  good  man ;  there  was  nevertheless 
always  reserved  a  high  and  pre-eminent  power  to 
the  king's  council  in  causes  that  might  in  enai- 
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pie  ot  eontaqnenoe  eonoam  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  whichf  if  they  were  criminal,  the 
cooncil  used  to  sit  in  the  chamber  called  the  stai 
diamber;  if  civil,  in  the  white  chamber  or  white 
hall.  And  as  the  chancery  had  the  pretorian 
power  for  equity,  so  the  star-chamber  had  thecen- 
sorian  power  for  offences  under  the  degree  of 
capital.  This  court  of  star  chamber  is  compound- 
ed of  good  elements,  for  it  consisteth  of  four  kinds 
of  persons,  counsellors,  peers,  prelates,  and  chief 
judges.  It  disoemeth  also  principally  of  four 
kinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes  various  of 
stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or  middle  acts  to- 
wards crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually 
committed  or  perpetrated.-  But  that  which  was 
principally  aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and 
the  two  chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of 
multitudes,  and  maintenance  or  headship  of  great 
persons. 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  country  the  king's 
care  went  on  to  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
the  secarity  of  his  great  officers  and  counsellors. 
But  this  law  was  somewhat  of  a  strange  compo- 
sition and  temper.  That  if  any  of  the  ldng*s  ser- 
vants under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  do  conspire  the 
<leath  of  any  of  the  king's  council  or  lord  of  the 
realm,  it  is  made  capital.  This  law  was  thought 
to  be  procured  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  being 
a  stern  and  haughty  man,  and  finding  he  had 
some  mortal  enemies  in  court,  provided  for  his 
own  safety;  drowning  the  envy  of  it  in  a  general 
law,  by  communicating  the  privilege  with  all  other 
counsellors  and  peers,  and  yet  not  daring  to  ex- 
tend it  further  than  to  the  king*s  servants  in  check- 
roll,  lest  it  should  have  been  too  harsh  to  the  gen- 
tlemen and  other  commons  of  the  kingdom,  who 
might  have  thought  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the 
clemency  of  the  laws  of  England  invaded,  if  the 
will  in  any  case  of  felony  should  be  made  the  deed. 
And  yet  the  reason  which  the  act  yieldeth,  that 
as  to  say,  that  he  that  conspireth  the  death  of  coun- 
«d'.ors  may  be  thought  indirectly,  and  by  a  mean, 
to  conspire  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  is  indiff- 
erent to  all  subjects,  as  well  as  to  servants  in 
court.  But  it  seemeth  this  sufficed  to  serve  the 
lord  chancellor's  torn  at  this  time.  But  yet  he 
lived  to  need  a  general  law,  for  that  he  grew  after- 
wards as  odious  to  the  country  as  he  was  then  to 
the  court. 

From  the  peace  of  the  king's  house,  the  king's 
care  extended  to  the  peace  of  private  houses  and 
families.  For  there  was  an  excellent  moral  law 
moulded  thus ;  the  taking  and  carrying  away  of 
women  forcibly  and  against  their  will,  except  fe- 
male wards  and  bond-women,  was  made  capital. 
The  parliament  wisely  and  justly  conceiving  that 
the  obtaining  of  women  by  force  unto  possession, 
howsoever  aflterwards  assent  might  follow  by  al- 
lurements, was  but  a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length, 
4iecause  the  first  force  drew  on  all  the  rest. 

There  was  made  also  another  law  for  peace  in 


general,  and  lepiessing  of  murders  and  man- 
slaughters, and  was  in  amendment  of  the  common 
laws  of  the  realm,  being  this :  That  whereas  by 
the  common  law  the  king's  suit,  in  case  of  ho- 
micide, did  expect  the  year  and  the  day,  allowed 
to  the  party's  suit  by  way  of  appeal ;  and  that  it 
was  found  by  experience  that  the  party  was  many 
times  compounded  with,  and  many  times  wearied 
with  the  suit,  so  that  in  the  end  such  suit  was  let 
fall,  and  by  that  time  the  matter  was  in  a  manner 
forgotten,  and  thereby  prosecution  at  the  king's 
suit  by  indictment,  which  is  ever  best,  <«  flagrante 
crimine,"  neglected ;  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
suit  by  indictment  might  be  taken  as  well  at  any 
time  within  the  year  and  the  day  as  after ;  not 
prejudicing  nevertheless  the  party's  suit. 

The  king  began  also  then,  as  well  in  wisdom 
as  in  justice,  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  cler- 
gy, ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burned 
in  the  hand,  both  because  they  might  taste  of  some 
corporal  punishment,  and  that  they  might  carry  a 
brand  of  infamy.  But  for  this  good  act's  sake 
the  king  himself  was  afVer  branded,  by  Perkin's 
proclamation,  for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rites 
of  holy  church. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of 
the  country  ;  by  which  law  the  king's  officersand 
farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds  in 
case  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs 
and  unlawful  assemblies. 

These  were  the  laws  that  were  made  for  re- 
pressing of  force,  which  those  times  did  chiefly 
require ;  and  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they 
are  found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times,  and  so  con- 
tinue to  this  day. 

There  were  also  made  good  and  politic  laws 
that  parliament,  against  usury,  which  is  the  bas- 
tard use  of  money ;  and  against  unlawful  chie- 
vances  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury ; 
and  also  for  the  security  of  the  king's  customs ; 
and  for  the  employment  of  the  procedures  of 
foreign  commodities,  brought  in  by  merchant 
strangers,  upon  the  native  commodities  of  the  realm; 
together  with  some  other  laws  of  less  impor^ce. 

But  howsoever  the  laws  made  in  that  parlia- 
ment did  bear  good  and  wholesome  fruit;  yet  the 
subsidy  granted  at  the  same  time  bare  a  fruit  that 
proved  harsh  and  bitter.  All  was  inned  at  last 
into  the  king's  bam,  but  it  was  after  a  storm. 
For  when  the  commissioners  entered  into  the 
taxation  of  the  subsidy  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Duresme ;  the  people  upon  a  sudden 
grew  into  great  mutiny,  and  said  openly.  That 
they  had  endured  of  late  years  a  thousand  miseries, 
and  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the  subsidy. 
This  no  doubt  proceeded  not  simply  of  any  present 
necessity,  but  much  by  reason  of  the  old  humour 
of  those  countries,  where  the  memory  of  King 
Richard  was  so  strong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in  the 
bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if  the  vessel  was  but 
stined  it  would  come  up.    And,  no  doubt,  it  was 
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t  fndj  also  by  the  intdgatiOB  of  tODM  hoUam 
BMkoDtmito,  that  ban  principal  atroke  aaongat 
them.  Hereupon  the  comniiaaionera  being  aooa^ 
what  aatoniahed,  defisRed  the  matter  unto  the 
Evrl  of  Northumberland^  who  waa  the  principal 

J    man  of  authority  in  thoae  parts.    The  earl  forth- 

*  with  wrote  unto  the  court,  aignifying  to  the  king 
plainly  enough  in  what  flame  he  found  the  people 
of  thoae  countrieaf  and  praying  the  king'a  direc- 
tion*   The  king  wrote  back  peremptorily,  that  he 

,  would  not  hare  one  penny  abated  of  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  parliament;  both  be- 
eanee  it  might  encourage  other  oountiiee  to  pray 
the  like  releaae  or  mitigation;  and  chiefly  beeauae 
he  would  never  eadure  that  the  baae  multitude 
ahould  frnatrale  the  authority  of  the  paiiiament, 
wherein  their  Totea  and  oonaenta  were  concluded. 
Upon  thia  de^Mteh  from  court,  the  earl  aaaembled 
the  prinoipal  juaticee  and  freeholdera  of  the  eoun- 
tiy;  and  apeiddng  to  them  in  that  imperioue  lan- 
gnage«  wherein  the  king  had  written  to  him,  which 
needed  not,  aave  that  a  harah  buaineaa  waa  un- 
fortunately fliUen  into  the  hands  of  a  harah  man, 
did  not  only  irritate  the  people,  but  make  them 
conceiTe,  by  the  stoutness  and  haughtineea  of  de- 
litwry  of  the  king^s  errand,  that  himself  was  the 
author  or  principal  persuader  of  that  counsel; 
wheteupon  the  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and 
suddenly  assailing  the  eari  in  his  house,  slew 
him,  and  divers  of  his  servante  :  and  rested  not 
there,  but  creating  for  their  leader  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont,  a  &ctiouB  person,  and  one  that  had  of  a 
long  time  bom  an  ill  talent  towards  the  king: 
and  being  animated  also  by  a  base  fellow,  called 
John  a  Chamber,  a  very  "  boutefeu,*'  who  bare 
mneh  sway  amongst  the  vulgar  and  popular,  en- 
tered into  open  rebellion;  and  gave  out  in  flat 
terms  that  they  would  go  against  King  Henry, 
and  fight  with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberttea. 

When  the  king  was  advertised  of  this  new  in- 
suneetion,  being  almost  a  fever  that  took  him 
every  year,  after  his  manner  little  troubled  there- 
with, he  sent  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he 
had  a  little  before  not  only  released  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  pardoned,  but  also  received  to  special 
favour,  with  a  competent  power  against  the  rebels, 
who  fought  with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and 
defeated  them,  and  took  alive  John  a  Chamber 
their  firebrand.  As  for  Sir  John  Egremont,  he 
fled  into  Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  palace  was  tho  sanctuary  and  recep- 
tacle of  all  traitors  against  the  king.  John  a 
Chamber  was  executed  at  York  in  great  stete ; 
for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raised  a  stage 
higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as  a 
traitor  paramount;  and  a  number  of  his  men  that 
where  his  chief  complices  were  hanged  upon  the 
lower  story  round  about  him ;  and  the  rest  were 
generally  pardoned.  Neither  did  the  king  him- 
self omit  his  custom,  to  bo  first  or  second  in  all 


hii  wmiSbb  eipleiAt,  HaUiif  gmi  hia  w«i4 
whieh  wit  usual  with  taim  when  he  bssid  if 
rebslstthaihedestied  buttoaaethesd.  Fori^ 
mediately  aAsr  he  had  aanft  down  the  Earlof  Sa^ 
rey,  he  inarohed  towards  then  hioMelf  ia  penoa. 
And  althoogh  inhia  joamsy  he  heard  newa  of  the 
vietoryt  yet  he  went  on  as  for  as  York,  to  pacilf 
and  aellle  those  countiiea;  and  thai  done,  retais- 
ed  to  London,  leaving  the  Eari  of  Survey  for  bis 
lienteiumt  in  the  nertham  parte,  and  Sir  Richaid 
Tunstal  for  his  principal  coaamissioaer,  to  Wry 
the  subsidy,  whereof  he  did  no!  remit  a  deaier. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  king  lost  aogood 
a  aervant  as  the  Eari  of  NorthnmberlsBd,  be  lost 
likewise  a  foithfol  firiend  and  ally  of  James  tbe 
Third,  King  of  Scotland,  by  amissrable  disaslei. 
For  this  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smolhir 
of  discontent,  and  haidred  of  many  of  his  noUlity 
and  people,  breaking  forth  at  timea  into  sedttions 
and  alterati<ms  of  court,  was  at  last  distressed  by 
them,  having  taken  arma,  and  surprised  the  pas* 
son  <^  Prince  Jamea,  his  son,  partiy  by  foiee, 
partly  by  threata,  that  th^  would  otherwise  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom  to  the  King  of  Engisnd*  to 
shadow  their  reb^on,  and  to  be  the  titular  and 
painted  heod  of  thoae  arms.  Whereupon  tfas 
king,  finding  himself  too  wesk,  sought  unto  King 
Henry,  as  abM>  unto  the  Pope,  and  the  King  of 
France,  to  oompoee  those  troubles  between  bun 
and  his  subjecte.  The  kings  accordingly  inlet- 
posed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely 
manner;  not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persua- 
sion, but  also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menaosf 
declaring,  that  they  thought  it  to  be  the  oommfls 
cause  of  all  kings,  if  subjeoto  should  be  sufieiei 
to  give  laws  unto  thmr  sovereigrn,  and  that  tfasy 
would  accordin^y  result  it  and  revenge  it.  Bit 
the  rebels,  ^t  had  shaken  ofi*  the  g;reater  yoke 
of  obedittioe,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser 
tie  of  respect.  And  fury  prevailing  above  fovi 
made  answer:  Tbatthere  was  no  talking  of  peace 
except  the  king  would  resign  his  crown.  Where- 
upon, treaty  of  accord  teldng  no  place,  it  came  to 
a  battle  at  Bannocksboum  by  Strivelin :  in  which 
battle  the  king,  transported  with  wrath  and  just 
indignation,  inconsiderately  fighting  and  precipi- 
tating tbe  charge,  before  his  whole  numbers  came 
up  to  him,  was,  notwithstending  the  contrary  ex- 
press and  strait  commandment  of  the  prince,  bis 
son,  slain  in  the  pursuit,  being  fled  to  a  mill, 
situate  in  a  field,  where  the  battle  was  fought 

As  for  the  Pope^s  embassy,  which  was  sent  by 
Adrian  deCastello,an  Italian  legate,  and  perbaps 
as  those  times  were,  might  have  prevailed  more, 
it  came  too  late  for  the  embassy,  but  not  for  the 
ambassador.  For  passing  through  England,  and 
being  honourably  enterteined,  and  received  of 
King  Henry,  who  ever  applied  himself  with  much 
respect  to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  great 
grace  with  the  king,  and  great  familiarity  ami 
fri«idship  with  Morton  the  Chancellor ;  insompcV 
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i^HleldBg  Hk^  a  liMn^f  to  him,  and  finding 
bki.to  Ina  mind,  prelbnred  lum  to  the  Biabopnc 
of  Hereford)  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  emplojed  him  in  many  of  his  aflhirs 
of  state  that  had  relation  to  Rome.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  wisdom,  and  dexterity  in 
,  besiDees  of  state;  and  having  not  long  after  as- 
oended  to  the  degree  of  cardinal,  paid  Iho  king 
laige  tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent  and  judi- 
doos  adyertisement  of  the  oecnrrente  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was  par- 
taker of  the  oonspiraey  which  Cardinal  Alphonso 
Petrecci  and  some  other  cardinals  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Pope  Leo.  And  this  offence, 
io  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in  him  aggravated 
by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice  or 
discontent,  but  an  aspiring  mind  to  the  papacy. 
And  in  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an 
int^rmiztore  of  levity  and  folly;  for  that,  as  was 
generally  believed,  he  was  animated  to  expect 
^e  papacy  by  a  fatal  mockery,  the  prediction  of 
a  soothsayer,  which  was,  <«That  one  should  suc- 
ceed Pope  Leo  whose  name  should  be  Adrian, 
an  aged  man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning 
and  wisdom."  By  which  character  and  figure 
he  took  himself  to  be  described,  though  it  were 
fulfilled  of  Adrian  the  Fleming,  son  of  a  Duteh 
brewer.  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  preceptor  unto 
Bharles  the  Fiflh ;  the  same  that,  not  changing 
his  Cliristian  name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian 
the  Sixth. 

But  these  things  happened  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, which  was  the  fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  king  had  called  again 
his  parliament,  not,  as  it  seemeth,  for  any  particu- 
lar occasion  of  state :  but  the  former  parliament 
being  ended  somewhat  suddenly,  in  regard  of  the 
preparation  for  Britain,  the  king  thought  he  had 
not  remunerated  hie  people  sufficiently  with  good 
l&we,  which  evennore  was  his  retribution  for 
treasure.  And  finding  by  the  insurrection  in  the 
north  there  was  discontentment  abroad,  in  respect 
of  the  subsidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  suh 
jects  yet  further  contentment  and  comfort  in  that 
kiiMl«  Certainly  his  times  for  good  common- 
wealth's laws  did  excel.  So  as  he  may  justly  be 
celebrated  for  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation, 
afler  King  Edward  the  First;  for  his  laws,  whoso 
marks  them  well,  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not 
made  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion  for 
the  present,  but  out  of  providence  of  the  future,  to 
make  the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more 
happy ;  after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  an* 
cient  and  heroical  times. 

First,  therefore,  he  made  a  law  suitable  to  his 
own  acta  and  times :  for  as  himself  had  in  his 
person  and  maniage  made  a  final  concord  in  the 
great  suit  and  title  for  the  crown,  so  by  this  law 
he  settled  the  like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private 
possessions  of  the  subjecte:  ordaining,  ^^'Phat 
fines  thenceforth  should  be  final,  to  conclude  all 


strangers*  rights  ;'*  and  that  upon  fines  levied  an^  ' 
solemnly  proclaimed,  the  subject  should  have  hl» 
time  of  watoh  for  five  years  after  his  title  aosrued  t 
which  if  he  forepassed,  his  right  should  be  bound 
forever  after;  with  some  exception  nevertheless^ 
of  minora,  married  women,  and  such  incompetent  i 
persons.  , 

This  statute  did  in  effect  but  restore  an  ancient 
statute  of  the  realm,  which  was  itself  also  made- 
but  in  afiSrmanoe  of  the  common  law.  The  alte- 
ration had  been  by  a  statute,  commonly  called  the- 
statute  of  M  non-claim,"  made  in  the  time  of  Ed-- 
ward  the  Third.  And  surely  this  law  was  a  kind 
of  prognostic  of  the  good  peace,  which  since  his 
time  hath,  for  the  most  part,  continued  in  this 
kingdom  until  this  day:  for  statutes  of  ** non- 
claim"  are  fit  for  times  of  war,  when  men's 
heads  are  troubled  that  they  cannot  intend  their 
estate;  but  statutes  that  quiet  possessions  are 
fittest  for  times  of  peace,  to  extinguish  suite  and 
contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of  peace. 

Another  statote  was  made,  of  singular  policy^ 
for  the  population,  apparently,  and,  if  it  be  tho- 
rougrhly  considered,  for  the  soldiery  and  military 
forces  of  the  realm.       ' 

Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  fre- 
quent, whereby  arable  land,  which  could  not  be 
manured  without  people  and  families,  was  turned 
into  pastors,  which  was  easily  rid  by  a  few  herds- 
men; and  tenances  for  yeara,  lives,  and  at  will, 
whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived,  were 
turned  into  demesnes,  lliis  bred  a  decay  of 
people,  and,  by  consequence,  a  decay  of  towns, 
churches,  tithes,  and  the  like.  The  king  like- 
wise knew  full  well,  and  in  nowise  forgot,  that 
there  ensued  withal  upon  this  a  decay  and  dimi- 
nution of  subsidies  and  taxes;  for  the  more 
gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  subsidies. 
In  remedying  of  this  inconvenience  the  king's 
wisdom  was  admirable,  and  the  parliament's  at 
that  time.  Enclosures  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  kingdom :  nor  tillage  they  would 
not  compel,  for  that  was  to  strive  with  nature  and 
utility :'  but  they  took  a  course  to  take  away  de- 
populating enclosures  and  depopulating  pasturage, 
and-  yet  not  by  that  name,  or  by  any  imperious 
express  prohibition,  but  by  consequence.  The 
ordinance  was,  "That  all  houses  of  husbandry, 
that  were  used  with  twenty  acres  of  ground  and 
upwards,  should  be  maintained  and  kept  up  for- 
ever; together  with  a  competent  proportion  of 
land  to  be  used  and  occupied  with  them ;"  and 
in  nowise  to  be  severed  from  them,  as  by  another 
statute,  made  afterwards  in  his  successor's  time, 
was  more  fully  declared :  this  upon  forfeiture  to 
be  taken,  not  by  way  of  popular  action,  but  by 
seizure  of  the  land  iteelf  by  the  king  and  lords 
of  the  fee,  as  to  half  the  profite,  till  the  houses 
and  lands  were  restored.  By  this  means  the 
houses  being  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce  a 
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4weller;  and  the  proportioD  of  land  for  ooenpa- 
tion  being  kept  np,  did  of  necessity  enforce  that 
dweller  not  to  be  a  beggrar  or  cottager,  bat  a  man 
of  some  substance,  that  might  keep  hinds  and 
senrants,  and  set  the  plough  on  going,  lliis  did 
wonderfully  concern  the  might  and  mannerhood 
of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms  as  it  were  of  a 
standard,  sufficient  to  maintain  an  able  body  out 
of  penary,  and  did  in  effoct  amortise  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  unto  the  hold  and 
occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle  people,  of 
a  condition  between  gentlemen  and  cottagers  or 
peasants.  Now,  how  much  this  did  advance  the 
military  power  of  the  kingdom  is  apparent  by  the 
true  principles  of  war  and  the  examples  of  other 
kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been  held  by  the  general 
opinion  of  men  of  best  judgment  in  the  wars, 
howsoever  some  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may 
receive  some  distinction  of  case,  that  the  principal 
strength  of  an  army  consisteth  in  the  infantry  or 
foot.  And  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requireth 
men  bred,  not  in  the  servile  or  indigent  fashion, 
but  in  some  free  and  plentiful  manner.  Therefore 
if  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but 
as  their  workfolk^  and  labourers,  or  else  mere 
^cottagers,  which  are  but  housed  beggars,  you 
may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but  never  good  stable 
l)ands  of  foot;  like  to  coppice  woods,  that  if  you 
leave  in  them  staddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to 
bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little  clean  under- 
wood. And  this  is  to  be  seen  in  France  4ind 
Italy,  and  some  other  parts  abroad,  where  in 
^effect  all  is  noblesse  or  peasantry,  (I  speak  of 
people  out  of  towns,)  and  no  middle  people,  and 
therefore  no  good  forces  of  foot;  insomuch  as 
they  are  enforced  to  employ  mercenary  bands  of 
Switzers,  and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of  foot 
Whereby  also  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those  nations 
have  much  people  and  few  soldiers.  Whereas 
the  king  saw,  that  contrariwise  it  would  follow, 
that  England,  though  much  less  in  territory,  yet 
would  have  infinitely  more  soldiers  of  their  na- 
tive forces  than  those  other  nations  have.  Thus 
^id  the  king  secretly  sow  Hydra*8  teeth ;  where- 
upon, according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  should  rise 
«ap  armed  men  for  the  service  of  this  kingdom. 

The  king  also,  having  care  to  make  his  realm 
potent,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  for  the  better 
^naintenance  of  the  navy,  ordained ;  <<  That  wines 
^ind  woods  from  the  parts  of  Gascoign  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  not  be  brought  but  in  English 
bottoms;"  bowing  the  ancient  policy  of  this 
^estate,  from  consideration  of  plenty  to  considera- 
tion of  power.  For  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
statutes  incite  by  all  means  merchant-strangers, 
to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  commodities;  having  for 
end  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  point  of 
state  concerning  the  naval  power. 

The  king  also  made  a  statute  in  that  parliament, 
monitory  and  minatory  towards  justices  of  peace,  | 


that  they  should  duly  execute  tiieir  oSUm,  ioTitiiif 
complaints  against  them,  first  to  their  fellow-jas- 
tices,  then  to  the  justices  of  assise,  then  to  the 
king  or  chancellor,  that  a  proclamation  which  he 
had  published  of  that  tenor,  should  be  read  in 
open  sessions  four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them 
awake.  Meaning  aho  to  have  his  laws  executed, 
and  thereby  to  reap  either  obedience  or  forfeitures, 
wherein  towards  his  latter  times  he  did  decline 
too  much  to  the  left  hand,  he  did  ordain  remedy 
against  the  practice  that  was  grown  in  use,  to 
stop  and  damp  infivmations  upon  penal  laws,  by 
procuring  informations  by  collusion,  to  be  put  in 
by  the  confederates  of  the  delinquents,  to  be 
faintly  prosecuted,  and  let  fall  at  pleasure;  and 
pleading  them  in  bar  of  the  informations,  which 
were  prosecuted  with  effect 

He  made  also  laws  for  the  correction  of  the 
mint,  and  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  current 
And  that  no  payment  in  gold  should  be  made  to 
any  merchant-stranger,  the  better  to  keep  treasure 
within  the  realm,  for  that  gold  was  the  metal 
that  lay  in  least  room. 

He  made  also  statutes  for  the  maintenance  of 
drapery,  and  the  keeping  of  wools  within  the 
realm;  and  not  only  so,  but  for  stinting  and 
limiting  the  prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and 
another  for  the  coarser  sort  Which  1  note,  both 
because  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  set  prices  by  sta- 
tute, especially  upon  our  home  commodities;  and 
because  of  the  wise  model  of  this  act,  not  pre- 
scribing prices,  but  stinting  them  not  to  exceed  a 
rate;  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordin^y 
as  he  might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  statutes  were  made  that 
parliament,  but  these  were  the  principal.  And 
here  I  do  desire  those  into  whose  hands  this  work 
shall  fall,  that  they  do  take  in  good  part  my  long 
insisting  upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  this 
king's  reign.  Whereof  I  have  these  reasons; 
both  because  it  was  the  pre-eminent  virtue  and 
merit  of  this  king,  to  whose  memory  I  do  honour; 
and  because  it  hath  some  correspondence  to  my 
person;  but  chiefly  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  some  defect  even  in  the  best  writers  of  history, 
that  they  do  not  ofWn  enough  summarily  deliva 
and  set  down  the  most  memorable  laws  that 
passed  in  the  times  whereof  they  writ,  being 
indeed  the  principal  acts  of  peace.  For  though 
they  may  be  had  in  original  books  of  law  them- 
selves; yet  that  informeth  not  the  judgment  of 
kings  and  counsellors,  and  persons  of  estate,  so 
well  as  to  see  them  described,  and  entered  in  the 
table  and  portrait  of  the  times. 

About  tiie  same  time  the  king  had  a  loan  firom 
the  city,  of  four  thousand  pounds;  which  was 
double  to  that  they  lent  before,  and  was  duly  and 
orderly  paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  like- 
wise had  been;  the  king  ever  choosing  rather  to 
borrow  too  soon  t!ian  to  pay  too  late,  and  so 
keeping  up  his  credit 
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Nei&ecJiad  the  king  yet  cast  off  his  cares  and 
lu^pes  touching  Britain,  but  thought  to  master  the 
occasion  by  policy,  though  his  aims  had  been 
unfortunate ;  and  to  beieaTc  the  French  king  of 
the  fruit  of  his  yietory.  Tlie  sum  of  his  design 
was,  to  encourage  Maximilian  to  go  on  with  his 
suit,  for  the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  heir  of  Britain, 
and  to  aid  him  to  the  consummation  thereof. 
But  the  affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time 
in  great  trouble  and  combustion,  by  a  rebellion 
of  his  subjects  in  Flanders ;  especially  those  of 
Bruges  and  Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  Bruges, 
at  such  time  as  Maximilian  was  there  in  person, 
had  suddenly  armed  in  tumult,  and  slain  Some  of 
his  principal  officers,  and  taken  himself  prisoner, 
and  held  him  in  durance  till  they  had  enforced 
him  and  some  of  his  counsellors  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and  never  to 
question  and  revenge  the  same  in  time  to  come. 
Nevertheless  Frederick  the  emperor  would  not 
suffer  this  reproach  and  indignity  offered  to  his 
son  to  pass,  but  made  sharp  wars  upon  Flanders 
to  reclaim  and  chastise  the  rebels.  But  the  Lord 
Ravenstein,  a  principal  person  about  Maximilian, 
and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  abolition  with 
his  master,  pretending  the  religion  thereof,  but 
indeed  upon  private  ambition,  and,  as  it  was 
thought,  instigated  and  corrupted  from  France, 
forsook  the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his  lord, 
and  made  himself  a  head  of  the  popular  party, 
and  seized  upon  the  towns  of  Ipres  and  Sluice, 
with  both  the  castles:  and  forthwith  sent  to  the 
Lord  Cordes,  governor  of  Picardy  under  the 
French  king,  to  desire  aid ;  and  to  move  him, 
that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the  French  king,  would 
he  protector  of  the  United  Towns,  and  by  force 
of  arms  reduce  the  rest.  The  Lord  Cordes  was 
ready  to  embrace  the  occasion,  which  was  partly 
of  his  own  setting,  and  sent  forthwith  greater 
forces  than  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  raise 
on  the  sudden,  if  he  had  not  looked  for  such  a 
summons  before,  in  aid  of  the  Lord  Ravenstein 
and  the  Flemings,  with  instructions  to  invest  the 
towns  between  France  and  Bruges.  The  French 
forces  besieged  a  little  town  called  Dixmude, 
where  part  of  the  Flemish  forces  joined  with 
them.  While  they  lay  at  this  siege,  the  King  of 
England,  upon  pretence  of  the  safety  of  the 
English  pale  about  Calais,  but  in  truth  being  loath 
that  Maximilian  should  become  contemptible,  and 
thereby  be  shaken  off  by  the  states  of  Britain  about 
this  marriage,  sent  over  the  Lord  Morley  with 
a  thousand  men,  unto  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  then 
deputy  of  Calais,  with  secret  instructions  to  aid 
Maximilian,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dixmude. 
The  Lord  D'Aubigny,  giving  it  out  that  all  was 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  English  marches, 
drew  out  of  the  garrisons  of  Calais,  Hammes, 
and  Guinea,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  men 
more.  So  that  with  the  fresh  succours  &at  came 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Morley,  they  made 
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up  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  better.  Whiob 
forces  joining  with  some  companies  of  Almains, 
put  themselves  into  Dixmude,  not  perceived  by 
thfe  enemies;  and  passing  through  the  town  with 
some  reinforcement,  from  the  forces  that  were  in 
the  town,  assailed  the  enemies*  camp  negligently 
guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear ;  where  there  was  a 
bloody  fight,  in  which  the  English  and  their  par- 
takers obtained  the  victory,  and  slew  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  thousand  men,  with  the  loss  on  the 
English  part  of  a  hundred  or  thereabouts,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Lord  Morley.  They  took  also 
their  great  ordnance,  with  much  rich  spoils,  which 
they  carried  to  Newport;  whence  the  Lord 
D*Aubigny  returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt 
men  and  some  other  voluntaries  in  Newport 
But  the  Lord  Cordes  being  at  Ipres  with  a  great 
power  of  men,  thinking  to  recover  the  loss  and 
disgrace  of  the  fight  at  Dixmude,  came  presently 
on,  and  sat  down  before  Newport,  and  besieged 
it;  and  after  some  days'  siege,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  assault.  Which  he  did  one  day, 
and  succeeded  therein  so  far,  that  he  had  taken 
the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that  city,  and 
planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.  Whence 
nevertheless  they  were  presently  beaten  forth  by 
the  English,  by  the  help  of  some  fresh  succours 
of  archers,  arriving  by  good  fortune,  at  the  instant, 
in  the  haven  of  Newport.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
Cordes,  discouraged,  and  measuring  the  new 
succours,  which  were  small,  by  the  success, 
which  was  great,  levied  his  siege.  By  this 
means  matters  grew  more  exasperate  between 
the  two  kings  of  England  and  France,  for  that,  in 
the  war  of  Flanders,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French 
and  English  were  miich  blooded  one  against 
another.  Which  blood  rankled  the  more,  by  the 
vain  words  of  the  Lord  Cordes,  that  declared 
himself  an  open  enemy  of  the  English,  beyond 
that  that  appertained  to  the  present  service; 
making  it  a  common  by-word  of  his,  **  That  he 
could  be  content  to  lie  in  hell  seven  years,  so  he 
might  win  Calais  from  the  English.'* 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputation  of 
Maximilian,  advised  him  now  to  press  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Britain  to  a  conclusion.  W  hich  Maxi- 
milian accordingly  did,  and  so  far  forth  prevailed^ 
both  with  the  young  lady  and  with  the  principal 
persons  about  her,  as  the  marriage  was  consum- 
mated by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony  at  that  time  in 
these  parts  new.  For  she  was  not  only  publicly  con- 
tracted, but  stated,  as  a  bride,  and  solemnly  bedded ; 
and  after  she  was  laid,  there  came  in  Maximilian's 
ambassador  with  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  noble  personages,  men  and 
women,  put  his  leg  stript  naked  to  the  knee  be- 
tween the  espousal  sheets ;  to  the  end,  that  that 
ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  con- 
summation and  actual  knowledge.  This  done 
Maximilian,  whose  property  was  to  leave  things 
then  when  they  were  sdmost  come  to  perfection^ 
3F 
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tnd  to  end  tliem  by  inn^^inatm;  like  ill  arehen, 
that  draw  not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head ;  and 
who  might  as  easily  hare  bedded  the  lady  himself 
as  tohaTe  made  a  play  and  disguise  of  it,  thinking 
now  all  assared,  neglected  for  a  time  his  farther 
proceeding,  and  intended  his  wars.  Meanwhile 
the  French  king  consulting  with  his  divines,  and 
finding  that  this  pretended  consummation  was 
rather  an  invention  of  court,  than  any  ways  valid 
by  the  laws  of  the  church,  went  more  really  to 
work,  and  by  secret  instruments  and  cunning 
agents,  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady  as 
counsellors,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of 
religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind  of  the  lady 
herself,  wherein  there  was  double  labour.  For 
Maximilian  was  not  only  contracted  unto  the  lady, 
but  Maximilian's  daughter  was  likewise  contract- 
ed to  King  Charles.  So  as  the  marriage  halted 
upon  both  feet,  and  was  not  clear  on  either  side. 
But  for  the  contract  with  King  Charles,  ike  ex- 
ception lay  plain  and  fair;  for  that  Maximilian's 
daughter  was  under  years  of  consent,  and  so  not 
bound  by  law,  but  a  power  of  disagreement  left 
to  either  part.  But  for  the  contract  made  by 
Maximilian  widi  the  lady  herself,  they  were 
harder  driven  ;  having  nothing  to  allege,  but  that 
it  was  done  without  the  consent  of  her  sovereign 
lord  King  Charles,  whose  ward  and  client  she 
was,  and  he  to  her  in  place  of  a  father ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  void  and  of  no  force  for  want  of  such 
consent.  Which  defect,. they  said,  though  it 
would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  after  cohabitation 
and  actual  consummation,  yet  it  was  enough  to 
make  void  a  contract.  For  as  for  the  pretended 
consummation,  they  made  sport  with  it  and  said, 
«« That  was  an  argument  that  Maximilian  was  a 
widower,  and  a  cold  wooer,  that  could  content 
himself  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy,  and  would 
not  make  a  little  journey  to  put  all  out  of  ques- 
tion.*' So  that  the  young  lady  wrought  upon  by 
these  reasons  finely  instilled  by  such  as  the 
French  king,  who  spared  for  no  rewards  or  pro- 
mises, had  made  on  his  side ;  and  allured  like- 
wise by  the  present  glory  and  greatness  of  King 
Charles,  being  also  a  young  king  and  a  bachelor, 
and  loath  to  make  her  country  the  seat  of  a  long 
and  miserable  war,  secretly  yielded  to  accept  of 
King  Cha.-les.  But  during  this  secret  treaty 
with  the  lady,  the  better  to  save  it  from  blasts  of 
opposition  and  interruption,  King  Charles  resort- 
ing to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry  the 
marriage  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  entertain- 
in?  t!ie  King  of  England  in  vain  belief,  sent  a  so- 
lemn ambassage  by  Francis  Lord  of  Luxemburg, 
Charles  Marignian,  and  Robert  Gagvien,  general 
of  the  order  of  the  "  Bona  Hommes"  of  the  Tri- 
nity, to  treat  a  peace  and  league  with  the  king, 
accoupling  it  with  an  article  in  the  nature  of  a 
request,  that  the  French  king,  might,  with  the 
king's  prood  will,  according  unto  his  right  of 
soigoiory  and  tutelage,  dispose  of  the  marriage  of 


the  yooBg  Duchess  of  BritaiB  as  be  should  tlmilr* 
good;  offering  by  a  judicial  proceeding  to  makft- 
void  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  by  proxy.  Also' 
all  this  while,  the  better  to  amuse  the  world,  he 
did  continue  in  his  eourt  and  custody  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maximilian,  who  formeriy  had  been  sent 
unto  him  to  be  bred  and  educated  in  France ;  not 
dismissing  or  renvoying  her,  but  contrariwise 
professing  and  giving  out  strongly  that  be  meant 
to  proceed  with  that  match.  And  that  for  the 
Duchess  of  Britain,  he  desired  only  to  preserve 
his  right  of  seigniory,  and  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  some  such  dly  as  might  depend  upon  him. 

When  the  three  commissioners  came  to  the 
court  of  England,  they  delivered  their  ambassage 
unto  the  king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  councU; 
where  some  days  af^  they  had  audience,  and 
made  their  proposition  by  ^e  Prior  of  the  Trinity, . 
who  though  he  were  third  in  place,  yet  was  hfAd 
the  best  speaker  of  theni,  to  this  effect. 

««My  lords,  the  king  our  masta,  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  king  that  reigned  in  France  sinee 
Charles  the  Great,  whose  name  iie  beared,  hath 
nevertheless  thought  it  no  disparagement  to  his 
greatness  at  this  time  to  propound  a  peace,  yes, 
and  to  pray  a  peace  with  the  King  of  England. 
For  which  purpose  he  hath  sent  us  his  conmos- 
sioners,  instructed  and  enabled  with  full  and 
ample  powers  to  treat  and  conclude ;  giving  us 
further  in  charge,  to  open  in  some  other  business 
the  secrets  of  his  own  intentions.  These  be  in- 
deed the  precious  love-tokens  between  great  kings, 
to  communicate  one  with  another  the  true  state  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  pas#by  nice  points  of  honour, 
which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  affection.  This 
I  do  assure  your  lordships ;  it  is  not  possible  (ot 
you  to  imagine  the  true  and  cordial  love  that  the 
king  our  master  beareth  to  your  sovereign,  except 
you  were  near  him  as  we  are.  He  useth  his  name 
with  so  great  respect ;  he  remembereth  their  first 
acquaintance  at  Paris  with  so  great  contentment; 
nay,  he  never  speaks  of  him,  but  that  presently 
he  falls  into  discourse  on  the  miseries  of  great 
kings  in  that  they  cannot  converse  with  their 
equals  but  with  servants.  This  affection  to  your 
king's  persons  and  virtues  God  hath  put  into  the 
heart  of  our  master,  no  doubt  for  the  good  of 
Christendom,  and  for  purposes  yet  unknown  *o 
us  all.  For  other  root  it  cannot  have,  since  it 
was  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is 
now  to  the  King  of  England.  This  is  therefore  the 
firstmotivethat  makes  our  king  to  desire  peace  and 
league  with  your  sovereign  :  good  affection,  and 
somewhat  that  he  finds  in  his  own  heart.  This 
affection  is  also  armed  with  reason  of  estate.  For 
our  king  doth  in  all  candour  and  frankness  of 
dealing  open  himself  unto  you ;  that  having  an 
honourable,  yea,  and  a  holy  purpose,  to  make  a 
vo3rage  and  war  in  remote  parts,  he  considereth 
that  it  will  be  of  no  small  effect,  in  point  of  re- 
putation to  his  enterprise,  if  it  be  known  abroad 
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Ibtt  he  is  hi  good  peace  willi  all  bis  neigliboar 
princes,  and  especially  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
landf  whom  for  good  causes  he  esteemeth  most. 

M  But  now  my  lords,  giye  me  leave  to  use  a  few 
words  to  remove  all  scmples  and  misunderstand- 
ings between  jour  sovereign  and  ours,  concerning 
some  late  actions ;  which,  if  they  be  not  cleared, 
may  perhaps  hinder  this  peace.  To  the  end  that 
for  matters  past  neither  king  may  conceive  un- 
kindness  of  other,  nor  think  the  other  conceiveth 
unkindness  of  him.  The  late  actions  are  two ; 
that  of  Britain  and  that  of  Flanders.  In  both 
which  it  is  true  that  the  subjects*  swords  of 
both  kings  have  encountered  and  stricken,  and 
the  ways  and  inclinations  also  of  the  two  kings, 
in  respect  of  their  confederates  and  allies,  have 
severed. 

«  For  that  of  Britain,  the  long  your  sovereign 
knoweth  best  what  hath  passed.  It  was  a  war 
of  necessi^  on  our  master's  part  And  though  the 
motives  of  it  were  sharp  and  piquant  as  could  be, 
yet  did  be  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive- 
branch,  than  a  laurel-branch  in  his  hand,  more 
desiring  peace  than  victory.  Besides,  from  time 
to  time  he  sent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your 
king  to  write  the  conditions  of  peace.  For  though 
both  his  honour  and  safety  went  upon  it,  yet  he 
thought  neither  of  them  too  precious  to  put  into 
the  King  of  England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our 
king  on  the  other  side  make  any  unfriendly  inter- 
pretation of  your  king's  sending  of  succours  to  the 
Duke  of  Britain;  for  theJring  knoweth  well  that 
many  things  must  be  done  of  kings  for  satisfac- 
tion of  their  people ;  and  it  is  not  hard  to  discern 
what  is  a  king's  own.  But  this  matter  of  Britain 
is  now,  by  the  act  of  God,  ended  and  passed ;  and, 
as  the  king  hopeth,  like  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the 
sea,  without  leaving  any  impression  in  either  of 
the  kings'  minds;  as  he  as  sure  for  his  part  it  hath 
not  done  in  his. 

«*  For  the  action  of  Flanders :  as  the  former  of 
Britain  was  a  war  of  necessity,  so  this  was  a  war 
of  justice ;  which  with  a  good  king  is  of  equal 
necessity  with  danger  of  estate,  for  else  he  should 
leave  to  be  a  king.  The  subjects  of  Burgundy 
are  subjects  in  chief  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
their  duke  the  homager  and  vassal  of  France. 
They  had  wont  to  lie  good  subjects,  howsoever 
Maximilian  hath  of  late  distempered  them.  They 
fled  to  the  king  for  justice  and  deliverance  from 
oppression.  Justice  he  could  not  deny :  purchase 
he  did  not  seek.  This  was  good  for  Maximilian, 
if  he  could  have  seen  it  in  people  mutinied,  to  ar- 
rest fury,  and  prevent  despair.  My  lords,  it  may 
be  this  I  have  said  is  needless,  save  that  the  king 
our  master  is  tender  in  any  thing  that  may  glance 
upon  the  friendship  of  England.  The  amity  be- 
tween the  two  kings,  no  doubt,  stands  entire  and 
inviolate ;  and  that  their  subjects'  swords  have 
dashed,  it  19  nothin?  unto  the  public  peace  of  the 
erowns;  it  being  a  thing  very  usual  in  auxiliary 


forces  of  the  best  and  straitestconfederates  to  meet 
and  draw  blood  in  the  field.  Nay  many  times 
there  be  aids  of  the  same  nation  on  both  sides, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in 
itself. 

"  It  resteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a 
matter  that  1  know  your  lordships  all  will  much 
rejoice  to  hear;  as  that  which  importeth  the 
Christian  common  weal  more  than  any  action  that 
hath  happened  of  long  time.  The  king  our  mas- 
ter hath  a  purpose  and  determination  to  make  war 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  bastard  slip  of  Arragon,  but  apper- 
taining unto  his  majesty  by  clear  and  undoubted 
right;  which  if  he  should  not  by  just  arms  seek 
to  recover,  he  could  neither  acquit  his  honour  nor 
answer  it  to  his  people.  But  his  noble  and  Chris- 
tian thoughts  rest  not  here :  for  his  resolution  and 
hope  is,  to  make  the  reconquest  of  Naples  but  as  a 
bridge  to  transport  his  forces  into  Grecia;  and  not 
to  spare  blood  or  treasure,  if  it  were  to  the  im- 
pawning of  his  crown  and  dispeopling  of  France, 
till  either  he  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  Paradise.  The 
king  knoweth  well,  that  this  is  a  design  that  could 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  king  that  did  not 
steadfastly  look  up  unto  God,  whose  quarrel  this 
is,  and  from  whom  cometh  both  the  will  and  the 
deed.  But  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the  person  that 
he  beareth,  though  unworthy  of  the  thrice  Chris- 
tian king  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  church.  Where- 
unto  he  is  also  invited  by  the  example,  in  more 
ancient  time,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Eng- 
land, the  first  renowned  king  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster ;  ancestor,  though  not  progenitor  to  your 
king ;.  who  had  a  purpose  towards  the  end  of  his 
time,  as  you  know  better,  to  make  an  expedidon 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  and  by  the  example  also, 
present  before  his  eyes,  of  that  honourable  and  re- 
ligious war  which  the  King  of  Spain  now  mak- 
eth,  and  hath  almost  brought  to  perfection,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  realm  of  Granada  from  the 
Moors.  And  although  this  enterprise  may  seem 
vast  and  unmeasured,  for  the  king  to  attempt  that 
by  his  own  forces,  wherein  heretofore  a  conjunc- 
tion of  most  of  the  Christian  princes  hath  found 
work  enough ;  yet  his  majesty  wisely  consider- 
eth,  that  sometimes  smaller  forces  being  united 
under  one  command,  are  more  eflfectual  in  proof, 
though  not  so  promising  in  opinion  and  fame,  than 
much  greater  forces,  variously  compounded  by 
association  and  leagues,  which  commonly  in  a  short 
time  after  their  beginnings  turn  to  dissociations 
and  divisions.  But,  my  lords,  that  which  is  a 
voice  from  heaven,  that  calleth  the  king  to  this 
enterprise,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the  house  of  the 
Ottomans.  I  do  not  say  but  there  hatli  been  bro- 
ther against  brother  in  that  bouse  before,  hut 
never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  now  hath  Geraes,  brother  unto  Bajazei  that 
reigneth,  the  far  braver  man  of  the  two,  the  ether 
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being  a  monk  and  a  philosopher,  and  better  read 
in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes  than  able  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  so  warlike  an  empire.  This  there- 
fore is  the  king  our  master's  memorable  and  he- 
roical  resolution  for  a  holy  war.  And  because  he 
carrieth  in  this  the  person  of  a  Christian  soldier, 
as  well  as  of  a  great  temporal  monarch,  he  begin- 
neth  with  humility,  and  is  content  for  this  cause 
to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  ofother  Christian  kings. 
There  remaineth  only  rather  a  civil  request  than 
any  essential  part  of  our  negotiation,  which  the 
king  maketh  to  the  king  your  sovereign.  Th^ 
king,  as  all  the  world  knoweth,  is  lotd  in  chief  of 
the  duchy  of  Britain.  The  marriage  of  the  heir 
belongeth  to  him  as  guardian.  This  is  a  private 
patrimonial  right,  and  no  business  of  estate :  yet 
nevertheless,  to  run  a  fair  course  with  your  king, 
whom  he  desires  to  make  another  himself,  and  to 
be  one  and  the  same  thing  with  him,  his  request 
is,  that  with  the  king's  favour  and  consent  he  may 
dispose  of  her  marriage,  as  he  thinketh  good,  and 
make  void  the  intruded  and  pretended  marriage 
of  Maximilian,  according  to  justice.  This  my 
lords  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  desiring  your  pardon 
for  my  weakness  in  the  delivery." 

Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors  with  great 
show  of  their  king's  affection,  and  many  sugared 
Words,  seek  to  addulce  all  matters  between  the 
two  king's,  having  two  things  for  their  ends ;  the 
one  to  keep  the  king  quiet  till  the  marriage  with 
Britain  was  past;  and  this  was  but  a  summer 
fruit,  which  they  thought  was  almost  ripe,  and 
would  be  soon  gathereid.  The  other  was  more 
lasting;  and  that  was  to  put  him  into  such  a 
temper  as  he  might  be  no  disturbance  or  impedi- 
ment to  the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of  the 
council  were  silent  and  said  only,  ''That  they 
knew  the  ambassadors  would  look  for  no  answer, 
till  they  had  reported  to  the  king :"  and  so  they 
rose  from  council.  The  king  could  not  well  tell 
what  to  think  of  the  marriage  of  Britain.  He 
saw  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was 
to  impatronise  himself  of  the  duchy;  but  he 
wondered  he  would  bring  into  his  house  a 
litigious  marriage,  especially  considering  who 
was  his  successor.  But  weighing  one  thing  with 
another  he  gave  Britain  for  lost;  but  resolved 
to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of  Britain,  as  a 
quarrel  for  wax;  and  that  of  Naples  as  a  wrench 
and  mean  for  peace ;  being  well  advertised,  how 
strongly  the  king  was  bent  upon  that  action. 
Having  therefore  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
council,  and  keeping  himself  somewhat  close,  he 
gave  a  direction  to  the  chancellor,  for  a  formal 
answer  to  the  ambassadors,  and  that  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  his  council.  And  after  calling  the 
chancellor  to  him  apart,  bade  him  speak  in  such 
language  as  was  fit  for  a  treaty  that  was  to  end  in 
abroach;  and  gave  him  also  a  special  caveat, 
that  he  should  not  use  any  words  to  discourage 
the  voyage  of  Italy     Soon  after  the  ambassadors 


were  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  lord  chancd- 
lor  spake  to  them  in  this  sort: 

''  My  lords  ambassadors,  I  shall  make  answer, 
by  the  king's  commandment,  unto  the  eloquent 
declaration  of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brief  and 
plain  manner.  The  king  forgetteth  not  his  former 
love  and  acquaintance  with  the  king  your  master; 
but  of  this  ^ere  needeth  no  repetition.  For  if 
it  be  between  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there 
be  any  alteration,  it  is  not  words  that  will  make 
it  up. 

«'  For  the  business  of  Britain,  the  king  findeth 
it  a  little  strange  that  the  French  king  maketh 
mention  of  it  as  matter  well  deserving  at  his 
hand:  for  that  deserving  was  no  more  but  to 
make  him  his  instrument  to  surprise  one  of  his 
best  confederates.  And  for  the  marriage,  the 
king  would  not  meddle  in  it,  if  your  master 
would  marry  by  the  book,  and  not  by  the  sword. 

"  For  that  of  Flanders,  if  the  subjects  of  Bur- 
gundy had  appealed  to  your  king  as  their  chief 
lord,  at  first  by  way  of  supplication,  it  might  have 
had  a  show  of  justice :  but  it  was  a  new  form  of 
process,  for  subjects  to  imprison  their  prince  first, 
and  to  slay  his  officers,  and  then  to  be  complain- 
ants. The  king  saith.  That  sure  he  is,  when  the 
French  king  and  himself  sent  to  the  subjects  of 
Scotland,  that  had  taken  arms  against  their  king, 
they  both  spake  in  another  style,  and  did  in 
princely  manner  signify  their  detestation  of  po- 
pular attentates  upon  the  person  and  authority  of 
princes.  But,  my  lords  ambassadors,  the  king 
leaveth  these  two  actions  thus :  that  on  the  one 
side  he  hath  not  received  any  manner  of  satisfao* 
tion  from  you  concerning  them ;  and  on  the  other^ 
that  he  doth  not  apprehend  them  so  deeply,  as  in 
respect  of  them  to  refuse  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other 
things  may  go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of 
Naples,  and  the  design  against  the  Turk:  the 
king  hath  commanded  me  expressly  to  say,  that 
he  doth  wish  with  all  his  heart  to  his  good 
brother  the  French  king,  that  his  fortunes  may 
succeed  according  to  his  hopes  and  honourable 
intentions.  And  whensoever  he  shall  hear  that 
he  is  prepared  for  Grecia,  as  your  master  is  pleased 
now  to  say  that  he  beggeth  a  peace  of  the  king, 
so  the  king  will  then  beg  of  him  a  part  in  that 
war. 

«« But  now,  my  lords  ambassadors,  1  am  to  pro- 
pound unto  you  somewhat  on  the  king's  part :  the 
king  your  master  hath  taught  our  king  what  to  say 
and  demand.  You  say,  my  lord  prior,  &at  your 
king  is  resolved  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples, 
wrongfully  detained  from  him.  And  that  if  ho 
should  not  thus  do  he  could  not  acquit  his 
honour,  nor  answer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my 
lords,  that  the  king  our  master  saith  the  same 
thing  over  again  to  you  touching  Normandy, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  kingdom  of  France 
itself.  I  cannot  express  it  better  than  in  your 
own  words :  If  therefore  the  French  king  shall 
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consent  that  the  king  our  master's  title  to  France, 
at  least  tribute  for  the  same,  be  handled  in  the 
treaty,  the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  the  rest, 
otherwise  he  refuseth  to  treat.'* 

The  ambassadors  being  somewhat  abashed 
with  this  demand,  answered  in  some  heat :  That 
they  doubted  not,  but  the  king  their  sovereign's 
sword  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  sceptre :  and 
they  assured  themselves,  he  neither  could  nor 
would  yield  to  any  diminution  of  the  crown  of 
France  either  in  territory  or  regality :  but,  how- 
soever, they  were  too  great  matters  for  them  to 
speak  of,  having  no  commission.  It  was  replied, 
that  the  king  looked  for  no  other  answer  from 
them,  but  would  forthwith  send  his  own  ambas- 
sadors to  the  French  king.  There  was  a  question 
also  asked  at  the  table ;  whether  the  French  king 
would  agree  to  have  the  disposing  of  the  marriage 
of  Britain,  with  an  exception  and  exclusion  that 
he  should  not  marry  her  himself!  To  which  the 
ambassadors  answered :  That  it  was  so  far  out  of 
their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had  received  no 
instructions  touching  the  same.  Thus  were  the 
ambassadors  dismissed,  all  save  the  prior;  and 
were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  and  Thomas  Goldenston,  Prior  of  Christ 
Church  in  Canterbury,  who  were  presently  sent 
over  into  France.  In  the  mean  space  Lionel, 
Bishop  of  Concordia,  was  sent  as  nuncio  from 
Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  both  kings,  to  move 
a  peace  between  them.  For  Pope  Alexander, 
finding  himself  pent  and  locked  up  by  a  league 
and  association  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy, 
that  he  could  not  make  his  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  house,  which  he  immoderately 
thirsted  after,  was  desirous  to  trouble  the  waters 
in  Italy,  that  he  might  fish  the  better ;  casting  the 
net  not  out  of  St.  Peter's,  but  out  of  Borgia's 
bark.  And  doubting  lest  the  fears  from  England 
might  stay  the  French  king's  voyage  into  Italy, 
despatched  this  bishop  to  compose  all  matters 
between  the  two  king's  if  he  could:  who  first 
repaired  to  the  French  king,  and  finding  him  well 
inclined,  as  he  conceived,  took  on  his  journey 
towards  England,  and  found  the  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Calais,  on  their  way  towards  the  French 
king.  After  some  conference  with  them,  he  was 
in  honourable  manner  transported  over  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  audience  of  the  king.  But 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to 
have  made  a  peace,  nothing  followed :  for  in  the 
mean  time,  the  purpose  of  the  French  king  to 
marry  the  duchess  could  be  no  longer  dissembled. 
Wherefore  the  English  ambassadors  finding  how 
things  went,  took  their  leave,  and  returned.  And 
the  prior  also  was  warned  from  hence  to  depart 
out  of  England*  Who  when  he  turned  his  back, 
more  like  a  pedant  than  an  ambassador,  dispersed 
a  bitter  libel,  in  Latin  verse,  against  the  king; 
xmto  which  the  king,  though  he  had  nothing  of  a 
pedant,  yet  was  c-ontent  to  cause  an  answer  to  be 


made  in  like  verse ;  and  that  as  speaking  in  hif 
own  person,  but  in  a  style  of  scorn  and  sport 
About  this  time  also  was  bom  the  king's  second 
son  Henry,  who  afterward  reigned.  And  soon 
after  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage 
between  Charles,  and  Anne,  Duchess  of  Britain, 
with  whom  he  received  the  duchy  of  Britain  as  her 
dowry,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  being  a  little 
before  sent  home.  Which  when  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  Maximilian,  who  would  never  believe  it  till  it 
was  done,  being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving 
himself,  though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very 
handsomely  second  it,  and  tumbling  it  over  and 
over  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  should  at  one  blow, 
with  such  a  double  scorn,  be  defeated  both  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  his  own,  upon  both 
which  he  had  fixed  high  imaginations,  he  lost  all 
patience,  and  casting  ofi*  the  respects  fit  to  be 
continued  between  great  kings,  even  when  their 
blood  is  hottest,  and  most  risen,  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
French  king.  And,  by  how  much  he  was  the 
less  able  to  do,  talking  so  much  the  more,  spake 
all  the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles,  say- 
ing :  Thit  he  was  the  most  perfidious  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  he  had  made  a  marriage  com- 
pounded between  an  advowtry  and  a  rape ;  which 
was  done,  he  said,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God; 
to  the  end  that,  the  nullity  thereof  being  so  ap» 
parent  to  all  the  world,  the  race  of  so  unworthy 
a  person  might  not  reign  in  France.  And  forth- 
with he  sent  ambassadors  as  well  to  the  King  of 
England,  as  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  incite  them 
to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  offensive  against 
France,  promising  to  concur  with  great  forces  of 
his  own.  Hereupon,  the  King  of  England,  going 
nevertheless  his  own  way,  called  a  parliament,  i% 
being  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  first 
day  of  opening  thereof,  sitting  under  his  cloth  of 
estate,  spake  himself  unto  his  lords  and  commons 
in  this  manner. 

"  My  lords,  and  you  the  commons,  when  I  pur- 
posed to  make  a  war  in  Britain  by  my  lieutenant, 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chan^ 
cellor.  But  now  that  I  mean  to  make  war  upon 
France  in  person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself. 
That  war  was  to  defend  another  man's  right,  but 
this  is  to  recover  our  own;  and  that  ended  by 
accident,  but  we  hope  this  shall  end  in  victory. 

«<The  French  king  troubles  the  Christian 
world :  that  which  he  hath  is  not  his  own,  and 
yet  he  seeketh  more.  He  hath  invested  himself 
of  Britain :  he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders : 
and  he  threateneth  Italy.  For  ourselves,  he  hath 
proceeded  from  dissimulation  to  neglect;  and 
from  neglect  to  contumely.  He  hath  assailed 
our  confederates;  he  denieth  our  tribute:  in  a 
word,  he  seeks  war:  so  did  not  hb  father,  but 
sought  peace  at  our  hands;  and  so  perhaps  will 
he,  when  good  counsel  or  time  shall  make  hiio 
see  as  much  as  his  father  did. 
2r2 
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««  Meanwhile^  let  vm  make  his  avbitioli  our 
advanta^;  and  let  us  not  stand  upon  a  few 
crowns  of  tribute  or  acknowledgment,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the 
crown  of  France  itself;  remembering  that  there 
hath  been  a  French  king  prisoner  in  England, 
and  a  King  of  England  crovmed  in  France.  Our 
confederates  are  not  diminished.  Burgundy  is  in 
a  mightier  hand  than  ever,  and  nerer  more  pro- 
yoked.  Britain  cannot  help  us,  but  it  may  hurt 
them.  New  acquests  are  more  burden  than 
strength.  The  malcontents  of  his  own  kingdom 
hare  not  been  base,  popular,  nor  titulary  impos- 
tors, but  of  a  higher  nature.  The  King  of  Spain, 
doubt  ye  not,  will  join  with  us,  not  knowing  where 
the  French  king's  ambition  will  stay.  Our  holy 
father,  the  pope,  likes  no  Tramontanes  in  Italy. 
But  howsoerer  it  be,  this  matter  of  confederates 
is  rather  to  be  thought  on  than  reckoned  on.  For 
God  forbid  but  England  should  be  able  to  get 
reason  of  France  without  %  second. 

«« At  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt, 
we  were  of  ourselyes.  France  hath  much  people, 
^  and  few  soldiers.  They  have  no  stable  bands  of 
foot  Some  good  horse  they  have;  but  those  are 
forces  which  are  least  fit  for  a  defensive  war, 
where  the  actions  are  in  the  assailant's  choice. 
It  was  our  discords  only  that  lost  France ;  and, 
by  the  power  of  God,  it  is  the  good  peace  which 
we  now  enjoy  that  will  recover  it.  God  hath 
hitherto  blessed  my  sword.  I  have,  in  thb  time 
that  I  have  reigned,  weeded  out  my  bad  subjects, 
and  tried  my  good.  My  people  and  I  know  one 
another,  which  breeds  confidence:  and  if  there 
should  be  any  bad  blood  left  in  the  kingdom,  an 
honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  it  or  purify  it 
In  this  great  business  let  me  have  your  advice 
and  aid.  If  any  of  you  were'to  make  his  son 
knight,  you  might  have  aid  of  your  tenants  by 
law.  This  concerns  the  knighthood  and  spurs 
of  the  kingdom,  whereof  I  am  father;  and  bound 
not  only  to  seek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it : 
but  for  matter  of  treasure,  let  it  not  be  taken  from 
the  poorest  sort,  but  from  those  to  whom  the 
benefit  of  the  war  may  redound.  France  is  no 
wilderness ;  and  I,  that  profess  good  husbandry, 
hope  to  make  the  war,  after  the  beginnings  to  pay 
itself.  Go  together  in  God's  name,  and  lose  no 
time ;  for  I  have  called  this  parliament  wholly  for 
this  cause." 

Thus  spake  the  king;  but  for  all  this,  though 
he  showed  great  forwardness  for  a  war,  not  only 
to  his  parliament  and  court,  but  to  his  privy  coun- 
cil likewise,  except  the  two  bishops  and  a  few 
more,  yet  nevertheless  in  his  secret  intentions  he 
had  no  purpose  to  go  through  with  any  war  upon 
France.  But  the  truth  was,  that  he  did  but  traffic 
with  that  war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.  He 
knew  well,  that  France  was  now  entire  and  at 
unity  with  itself,  and  never  so  mighty  many  years 
before.    He  saw  by  the  taste  that  he  had  of  his 


forces  sent  into  Britain,  tiiaft  the  French  knev 
well  enough  how  to  make  war  with  the  English* 
by  not  putting  things  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
but  wearing  them  by  long  sieges  of  towns,  and 
strong  fortified  encampings.  James  the  Third  of 
Scotland,  his  true  friend  and  confederate,  gone; 
and  James  the  Fourth,  that  had  succeeded,  wholly 
at  the  devotion  of  France,  and  ill  affected  towards 
him.  As  for  the  conjunctions  of  Ferdinando  of 
Spain  and  Maximilian,  he  could  make  no  founda- 
tion upon  them.  For  the  one  had  power,  and  not 
will ;  and  the  other  had  will,  and  not  power.  Be- 
sides that,  Ferdinando  had  but  newly  taken  breath 
from  the  war  with  the  Moors ;  and  merchanded  at 
this  time  with  France  for  the  restoring  of  the 
counties  of  Russignon  and  Perpignan,  oppigno- 
rated  to  the  French.  Neither  was  he  out  of  fear 
of  the  discontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm ; 
which  having  used  always  to  repress  and  appeaae 
in  person,  he  was  loath  tiiey  should  find  him  at  m 
distance  beyond  sea,  and  engaged  in  war.  Find- 
ing therefore  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  he  cast  with  himself 
how  to  compass  two  things.  The  one,  how  by 
the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war  to  make 
his  profit  The  other,  how  to  come  off  from  the 
war  with  saving  of  his  honour.  For  profit,  it 
was  to  be  made  two  ways ;  upon  his  subjects  for 
the  wax,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace ;  like 
a  good  merchant,  that  maketh  his  gain  both  upon 
the  commodities  exported,  and  imported  back 
again.  For  &e  point  of  honour,  wherein  he 
might  suffer  for  giving  over  the  war;  he  con- 
sidered well,  that  as  he  could  not  trust  upon  the 
aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for  supports 
of  war ;  so  the  impuissanoe  of  the  one,  and  the 
double  proceeding  of  the  otlier,  lay  fair  for  him 
for  occasions  to  accept  of  peace.  These  things  he 
did  wisely  foresee,  and  did  as  artificially  conduct, 
whereby  all  things  fell  into  his  lap  as  he  desired. 
For,  as  for  the  parliament,  it  presently  took  fire, 
being  affectionate,  of  old,  to  the  war  of  France; 
and  desirous  afresh  to  repair  the  dishonour  they 
thought  the  king  sustained  by  the  loss  of  Britain. 
Therefore  they  advised  the  king,  with  great  ala- 
crity, to  undertake  the  war  of  France.  And 
although  the  parliament  consisted  of  the  first  and 
second  nobility,  together  with  principal  citizens 
and  townsmen,  yet  worthily  and  justly  respecting 
more  the  people,  whose  deputies  they  were,  than 
their  own  private  persons,  and  finding  by  the 
lord  chancellor's  speech  the  king's  inclination 
that  way,  they  consented  that  commissioners 
should  go  forth  for  the  gathering  and  levying  of  a 
benevolence  from  the  more  able  sort.  This  tax, 
called  a  benevolence,  was  devised  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  for  which  he  sustained  much  envy.  It 
was  abolished  by  Richard  the  Third  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people 
and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  king,  but  with 
consent  of  parliament,  for  so  it  was  not  in  the 
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'4m»  of  King  Bdwaid  the  Foaith.  But  by  this 
way  he  raised  exceeding  great  sums.  Insomuch 
«8  the  city  of  London,  in  those  days,  contributed 
nine  thousand  pounds  and  better ;  and  that  chiefly 
levied  upon  the  wealthier  sort.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  dilemma,  that  Bishop  Morton  the  chan- 
eelloF  used,  to  raise  up  the  benevolence  to  higher 
rates ;  and  some  called  it  his  fork,  and  some  his 
crutch.  For  he  had  couched  an  article  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  who  were  to  levy 
the  benevolence;  «'That  if  they  met  with  any 
that  were  sparing,  they  should  tell  them,  that  they 
must  needs  have,  because  they  laid  up :  and  if 
they  were  spenders,  they  must  needs  have,  be- 
cause it  was  seen  in  their  port  and  manner  of 
living."    So  neither  kind  came  amiss. 

This  parliai^ent  was  merely  a  parliament  of 
war;  for  it  was  in  substance  but  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France  and  Scotland,  with  some 
statutes  conducing  thereunto :  as,  the  severe  pun- 
ishing of  mort-pays,  and  keeping  bade  of  soldiers* 
wages  in  captains ;  the  like  severity  for  the  de- 
parture of  soldiers  without  license ;  strengthen- 
ing of  the  common  law  in  favour  of  protections 
for  those  that  were  in  the  king^s  service ;  and  the 
setting  the  gate  open  and  wide  for  men  to  sell  or 
mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  for  alienation, 
to  furnish  themselves  with  money  for  the  war; 
and  lastly,  the  voiding  of  all  Scottish  men  out  of 
England.  There  was  also  a  statute  for  the  dis- 
pereing  of  the  standard  of  the  exchequer  through- 
out England ;  thereby  to  size  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  and  two  or  three  more  of  less  importance. 

After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which 
lasted  not  long,  the  king  went  on  with  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  war  of  France ;  yet  neglected  not 
in  the  mean  time  the  aflfaira  of  Maximilian  for  the 
quieting  of  Flanders,  and  restoring  him  to  his 
authority  among&t  his  subjects.  For  at  that  time 
the  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  being  not  only  a  subject 
rebelled,  but  a  servant  revolted,  and  so  much  the 
more  malicious  and  violent,  by  the  aid  of  Bruges 
and  Gaunt,  had  taken  the  town  and  both  the  cas- 
tles of  Sluice,  as  we  said  before:  and  having,  by 
the  commodity  of  the  haven,  gotten  together  cer- 
tain ships  and  barks,  fell  to  a  kind  of  piratical 
trade ;  robbing,  and  spoiling,  and  taking  prisonere 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  all  nations  that  passed 
along  that  coast  towards  the  mart  of  Antwerp,  or 
into  any  part  of  Brabant,  Zealand,  or  Friezeland ; 
being  ever  well  victualled  from  Picardy,  besides 
ilie  commodity  of  victuals  from  Sluice,  and  the 
country  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of  his  own  prizes. 
The  French  assisted  him  still  underhand;  and  he 
likewise,  as  all  men  do  that  have  been  of  both 
sides,  thought  himself  not  safe,  except  he  depend- 
ed upon  a  third  person. 

There  was  a  small  town  some  two  miles  from 
Bruges  towards  the  sea,  called  Dam ;  whieh  was 
:a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and  had  a  relation 
«lso  to  Sluice. 


This  to^  the  King^f  the  Romans  had  attmnpt^ 
ed  often,  not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itself, 
but  because  it  might  choke  Bruges,  and  cut  it  off 
•from  the  sea,  and  ever  failed.  But  therewith  the 
Duke  of  Saxony  oame  down  into  Flanders,  taking 
upon  him  the  pereon  of  an  umpire,  to  compose 
things  between  Maximilian  and  his  sobjeets ;  but 
being,  indeed,  fast  and  assured  to  Maximilian. 
Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty  he  re^ 
paired  to  Bruges,  desiring  of  the  States  of  Bruges  to 
enter  peaceably  into  their  own  town,  with  a  retinue 
of  some  number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his  estate ; 
being  somewhat  the  more,  as  he  said,  the  better 
to  guard  him  in  a  country  that  was  up  in  arms : 
and  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  divere  matters  of  great  im- 
portance for  their  good.  AVhich  having  obtained 
of  them,  he  sent  his  carriages  and  harbingere  be- 
fore him,  to  provide  his  lodging.  So  that  Ms 
men  of  war  entered  the  city  in  good  array,  but  in 
peaceable  manner,  and  he  followed.  They  that 
went  before  inquired  still  for  inns  and  lodgings, 
as  if  they  would  have  rested  there  all  night ;  imd 
so  went  on  till  they  came  to  the  gate  that  leadeth 
directly  towards  Dam ;  and  they  of  Bruges  only 
gazed  upon  them  and  gave  them  passage.  The 
captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  also  suspected 
no  harm  from  any  that  passed  through  Bruges ; 
and  discovering  forces  afar  off  supposed  they  had 
been  some  succoura  that  were  come  from  their 
friends,  knowing  some  dangere  towards  them* 
And  so  perceiving  nothing  but  well  till  it  was 
too  late,  suffered  them  to  enter  their  town.  By 
which  kind  of  slight,  rather  than  stratagem,  ^ 
town  of  Dam  was  taken,  and  the  town  of  Bruges 
shrewdly  blocked  up,  whereby  they  took  great 
discouragement 

The  Duke  of  Saxony,  having  won  the  town  of 
Dam,  sent  immediately  to  the  king  to  let  him 
know,  that  it  was  Sluice  chiefly,  and  the  Lord 
Ravenstein,  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Flandere  in 
life :  and  that  if  it  pleased  the  king  to  besiege  it 
by  sea,  he  also  would  besiege  it  by  land,  and  so 
cut  out  the  core  of  those  ware. 

The  king,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
Maximilian,  the  better  to  hold  France  in  awe,  and 
being  likewise  sued  unto  by  his  merehants,  for 
that  the  seas  were  much  infested  by  the  barks  of 
the  Lord  Ravenstein;  sent  straightways  Sir  Ed- 
ward Poy  nings,  a  valiant  man,  and  of  good  service, 
with  twelve  ships,  well  furnished  with  soldiere 
and  artillery,  to  clear  the  seas,  and  to  besiege 
Sluice  on  that  part.  The  Englishmen  did  not 
only  coop  up  the  LorA  Ravenstein,  that  he  stirred 
not,  and  likewise  hold  in  strait  siege  the  maritime 
part  of  the  town,  but  also  assailed  one  of  the  cas- 
tles, and  renewed  the  assault  so  for  twenty  days^ 
space,  issuing  still  out  of  their  ships  at  the  ebb, 
as  they  made  great  slaughter  of  them  of  the  cas- 
tle ;  who  cotatinually  fought  with  them  to  repulse 
them,  &ongh  of  the  English  part  also  were  slaia 
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a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  ai^  some  fifty 
more* 

But  the  siege  still  continuing  more  and  more 
strait,  and  both  the  castles,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  the  town,  being  distressed,  the 
one  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  other  by  the 
English ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  Lord 
Rayenstein  had  made  between  both  castles,  where- 
by succours  and  relief  might  pass  &om  the 
one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night  set  on  fire  by 
the  English,  he  despairing  to  hold  the  town,  yield- 
ed, at  the  last,  the  castles  to  the  English,  and  the 
town  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  by  composition. 
Which  done,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  treated  with  them  of  Bruges,  to  submit 
themselves  to  Maximilian  their  lord ;  which  after 
some  time  they  did,  paying,  in  some  good  part, 
the  charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and 
foreign  succours  were  dismissed.  The  example 
of  Bruges  other  of  the  revolted  towns  followed ; 
so  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  out  of  danger,  but, 
as  his  manner  was  to  handle  matters,  never  out 
of  necessity.  And  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  after 
he  had  continued  at  Sluice  some  good  while  till 
all  things  were  settled,  returned  unto  the  king, 
being  then  before  Boloign. 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain ;  signifying  the  final  conquest  of  Grenada 
from  the  Moors ;  which  action,  in  itself  so  worthy. 
King  Ferdinando,  whose  manner  was  never  to 
lose  any  virtue  for  the  showing,  had  expressed  and 
displayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  all  particu- 
larities and  religious  punctos  and  ceremonies, 
that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that  city 
and  kingdom:  showing,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  person 
enter  the  city,  until  he  had  first  aloof  seen  the 
cross  set  up  upon  the  greater  tower  of  Granada, 
whereby  it  became  Christian  ground.  That  like- 
wise, before  he  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to 
God  above,  pronouncing  by  a  herald  from  the 
height  of  that  tower,  that  he  did  acknowledge  to 
have  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God 
Almighty,  and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  vir- 
tuous Apostle  Saint  James,  and  the  holy  father 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and 
services  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons. 
That  yet  he  stirred  not  from  his  camp  till  he  had 
seen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of 
seven  hundred  and  more  Christians  that  had  lived 
in  bonds  and  servitude,  as  slaves  to  the  Moors, 
pass  before  his  eyes,  singing  a  psalm  for  their  re- 
demption; and  that  he  h%d  given  tribute  unto 
God,  by  ^ms  and  relief  extended  to  them  all  for 
his  admission  into  the  city.  These  things  were 
in  the  letters,  with  many  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  ostentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himself  into  the 
consort  or  quire  of  all  religious  actions,  and  natu- 
nlly  affecting  much  the  King  of  Spain,  as  far  as 


one  king  can  affect  another,  partly  for  his  virtues^ 
and  partly  for  a  counterpoise  to  France ;  upon  the 
receipt  of  these  letters  sent  all  his  nobles  and  pre- 
lates that  were  about  the  court,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  solenmi- 
ty  to  the  church  of  Paul ;  there  to  hear  a  declara- 
tion  from   the   lord  chancellor,  now  cardinals 
When  they  were  assembled,  the  cardinal  standing 
upon  the  uppermost  step  or  half-pace,  before  the 
quire,  and  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governors 
of  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  made  a  speech 
to  them ;  letting  them  know,  that  they  were  as- 
sembled in  that  consecrate  place  to  sing  unto  God 
a  new  song.    For  that,  said  he,  these  many  years 
the  Christians  have  not  gained  new  ground  or 
territory  upon  the  Infidels,  nor  enlarged  and  set 
further  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  world.    But 
this  is  now  done  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  <^ 
Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain;  who* 
have,  to  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the 
great  and  rich  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the  popu- 
lous and  mighty  city  of  the  same  name,  from  the 
Moors,  having  been  in  possession  thereof  by  the 
space  of  seven  hundred  years  and  more :  for  which 
this  assembly  and  all   Christians  are  to  render 
laud  and  thanks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate  this 
noble  act  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  who  in  this  is 
not  only  victorious  but  apostolical,  in  the  gaining 
of  new  provinces  to  the  Christian  faith.    And 
the  rather,  for  that  this  victory  and  conquest  is 
obtained  without  much  effusion  of  blood.    Where- 
by it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  shall  be  gained  not 
only  new  territory,  but  infinite  souls  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whom  the  Almighty,  as  it  seems,  would 
have  live  to  be  converted.    Herewithal  he  did  re- 
late some  of  the  most  memorable  particulars  of 
the  war  and  victory.    And  af^r  his  speech  ended, 
the  whole  assembly  went  solemnly  in  procession, 
and  **  Te  Deum  "  was  sung. 

Immediately  after  the  solemnity,  the  king  kept 
his  May-day  at  his  palace  of  Sheen,  now  Rich- 
mond. Where,  to  warm  the  blood  of  his  nobility 
and  gallants  against  the  war,  he  kept  great  tri- 
umphs of  justing  and  tourney  during  all  that 
month.  In  which  space  it  so  fell  out,  that  Sir 
James  Parker,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  one  of  the 
king's  gentlemen  ushers,  having  had  a  controver* 
sy  touching  certain  arms  that  the  king-at-anns 
had  given  Vaughan,  were  appointed  to  run  some 
courses  one  against  another.  And  by  accident 
of  a  faulty  helmet  that  Parker  had  on,  he  was 
stricken  into  the  mouth  at  the  first  course,  so  that 
his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  in  such  sort  that  he  died  presently  upon  the 
place.  Which,  because  of  the  controversy  pre- 
cedent, and  the  death  that  followed,  was  account* 
ed  amongst  the  vulgar  as  a  combat  or  trial  of 
right  The  king  towards  the  end  of  this  summer, 
having  put  his  forces,  wherewith  he  meant  to  in- 
vade France,  in  readiness,  but  so  as  they  were- 
not  yet  met  or  mustered  together,  sent  Urswick* 
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now  made  his  almoner,  and  Sir  John  Risley,  to 
Maximilian,  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  in  arms, 
ready  to  pass  the  seas  into  France,  and  did  hut 
expect  to  hear  from  him,  when  and  where  he  did 
appoint  to  join  with  him,  according  to  his 
promise  made  unto  him  hy  Countebalt,  his  am- 


The  English  ambassadors  having  repaired  to 
Maximilian,  did  find  his  power  and  promise  at  a 
very  great  distance ;  he  being  utterly  unprovided 
of  men,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  such  enterprise. 
For  Maximilian,  having  neither  wing  to  fly  on, 
for  that  his  patrimony  of  Austria  was  not  in  his 
hands,  his  father  being  then  living,  and  on  the 
other  side,  his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders 
were  partly  in  dowry  to  his  mother-in-law,  and 
partly  not  serviceable,  in  respect  of  the  late  rebel- 
lions; was  thereby  destitute  of  means  to  enter  in- 
to war.  The  ambassadors  saw  this  well,  but 
wisely  thought  fit  to  advertise  the  king  thereof, 
rather  than  to  return  themselves,  till  the  king's 
further  pleasure  were  known :  the  rather,  for  that 
Maximilian  himself  spake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  be- 
fore, and  entertained  them  with  dilatory  answers : 
so  as  the  formal  part  of  their  ambassage  might 
well  warrant  and  require  their  further  stay.  The 
king  hereupon,  who  doubted  as  much  before,  and 
saw  through  his  business  from  the  beginning, 
wrote  back  to  the  ambassadors,  commending  their 
discretion  in  not  returning,  and  willing  them  to 
keep  the  state  wherein  they  found  Maximilian  as 
a  secret,  till  they  heard  further  from  him:  and 
meanwhile  went  on  with  his  voyage  royal  for 
France,  suppressing  for  a  time  this  advertisement 
touching  Maximilian's  poverty  and  disability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and 
puissant  army  into  the  city  of  London ;  in  which 
were  Thomas,  Marquis  Dorset;  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundell;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby;  George,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury ;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Devonshire;  George,  Earl  of  Kent; 
the  f^rl  of  Essex ;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond ; 
with  a  great  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  prin- 
cipal gentlemen;  and  amongst  them  Richard 
Thomas,  much  noted  for  the  brave  troops  that  he 
brought  out  of  Wales.  The  army  rising,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  number  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  over  which  the 
king,  constant  in  his  accustomed  trust  and  em- 
ployment, made  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  generals  under  his  own 
person.  The  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Greenwich 
towards  the  sea ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took 
that  season,  being  so  near  winter,  to  begin  the 
war ;  and  some  thereupon  gathering,  it  was  a  sign 
&at  the  war  would  not  be  long.  Nevertheless 
the  king  gave  out  the  contrary,  thns :  ««That  he, 
intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of  it, 
but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
he  bad  recovered  France;  it  skilled  not  much 
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when  he  began  it,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back,  where  he  might  winter,  if  the  reason  of  the 
war  so  required.*'  The  sixth  of  October  he  em- 
barked at  Sandwich ;  and  the  same  day  took  land 
at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous,  where  all 
the  forces  were  assigned  to  meet  But  in  this 
his  journey  towards  the  sea-side,  wherein,  for  the 
cause  that  we  shall  now  speak  of,  he  hovered  so 
much  the  longer,  he  had  received  letters  from  the 
Lord  Cordes,  who  the  hotter  he  was  against  th& 
English  in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a 
negotiation  of  peace;  and  besides,  was  held  m 
man  open  and  of  good  faith.  In  which  letters 
there  was  made  an  overture  of  peace  from  the 
French  king,  with  such  conditions  as  were  some- 
what to  the  king's  taste;  but  this  was  carried  at 
the  first  with  wonderfril  secrecy.  The  king  was 
no  sooner  come  to  Calais,  but  the  calm  winds  of 
peace  began  to  blow.  For  first,  the  English  am« 
bassadors  returned  out  of  Flanders  from  Maxi- 
milian, and  certified  the  king,  that  he  was  not  to 
hope  for  any  aid  from  Maximilian,  for  that  h& 
was  altogether  unprovided.  His  will  was  good* 
but  he  lacked  money.  And  this  was  made 
known  and  spread  trough  the  army.  And 
although  the  English  were  therewithal  nothing 
dismayed,  and  that  it  be  the  manner  of  soldiers 
upon  bad  news  to  speak  the  more  bravely ;  yet 
nevertheless  it  was  a  kind  of  preparative  to  m 
peace.  Instantly  in  the  neck  of  this,  as  the  king 
had  laid  it,  came  the  news  that  Ferdinando  and 
Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  King  Charles;  and  that  Charles  had  restored 
unto  them  the  counties  ofRussignon  and  Perpig- 
nan,  which  formerly  were  mortgagea  by  John^ 
King  of  Arragon,  Ferdinando's  father,  unto  France 
for  three  hundred  thousand  crowns :  which  debt 
was  also  upon  this  peace  by  Charles  clearly 
released.  This  came  also  handsomely  to  put  on 
the  peace ;  both  because  so  potent  a  confederate 
was  fallen  off,  and  because  it  was  a  fair  example 
of  a  peace  bought :  so  as  the  king  should  not  be 
the  sole  merchant  in  this  peace.  Upon  these  airs  - 
of  peace,  the  king  was  content  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  the  Lord  D'Aubigny,  governor  of 
Calais,  should  give  a  meeting  unto  the  Lord 
Cordes,  for  the  treaty  of  a  peace.  But  himself, 
nevertheless,  and  his  army,  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
removed  from  Calais,  and  in  four  days  march  sat 
him  down  before  Boloign. 

During  this  siege  of  Boloign,  which  continued 
near  a  month,  there  passed  no  memorable  action,, 
nor  accident  of  war;  only  Sir  John  Savage,  s 
valiant  captain,  was  slain,  riding  about  the  walls 
of  the  town,  to  take  a  view.  The  town  was  both 
well  fortified  and  well  manned;  yet  it  was  dis- 
tressed, and  ready  for  an  assault.  Which,  if  it 
had  been  given,  as  was  thought,  would  have  cost 
much  blo^ :  but  yet  the  to¥m  would  have  beei^ 
carried  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  a  peace  was 
concluded  by  the  commissionns,  to  contiirae  foot- 
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%oth  the  kings' HTM.  WlMvetfieio  was  no  article 
of  importanoe;  being  in  effect  rather  a  bargain 
Iban  a  treaty.  For  all  things  remained  as  they 
were,  save  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  king 
seren  hondred  forty-fire  thoosand  docats  in  pre- 
sent, for  his  charges  in  that  journey ;  and  fire  and 
twenty  thousand  crowns  yearly,  for  his  charges 
sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  Britons.  For  which 
annual,  though  he  had  Maximilian  bound  before 
for  those  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration  of 
the  hand  as  much  as  the  principal  debt.  And 
besides,  it  was  left  somewhat  indefinitely  when 
it  should  determine  or  expire;  which  made  the 
English  esteem  it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair 
terms.  And  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to  the 
king  and  to  his  son.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any  computa- 
tion of  charges.  There  was  also  assigned  by  the 
French  king,  unto  all  the  king^s  principal  coun- 
sellors, great  pensions,  besides  rich  gifts  for  the 
present.  Which  whether  the  king  did  permit, 
to  save  his  own  purse  from  rewards,  or  to  com- 
municate the  enyy  of  a  business,  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  his  people,  was  dirersely  interpreted. 
For  certainly  the  king  had  no  great  fancy  to  own 
this  peace.  And  therefore  a  little  before  it  was 
eoncluded,  he  had  underhand  procured  some  of 
his  best  captains  and  men  of  war  to  advise  him 
to  a  peace,  under  their  hands,  in  an  earnest  man- 
ner, in  the  nature  of  a  supplication.  But  the 
truth  is,  this  peace  was  welcome  to  both  kings. 
To  Charles,  for  that  it  assured  unto  him  the  pos- 
session of  Britain,  and  freed  the  enterprise  of 
Naples.  To  Henry,  for  that  it  filled  his  coflEers ; 
and  that  he  foresaw  at  that  time  a  storm  of  inward 
troubles  coming  upon  him,  which  presently  afW 
brake  forth.  But  it  gave  no  less  diacontent  to 
the  nobility  and  principal  persons  of  the  army, 
who  had  many  of  them  sold  or  engaged  their 
estates  upon  the  hopes  of  the  war.  They  stuck 
not  to  say,  ««That  the  king  cared  not  to  plume 
his  nobility  and  people,  to  feather  himself.*'  And 
some  made  themselves  merry  with  that  the  king 
had  said  in  parliament;  ««That  after  the  war  was 
once  begun,  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it  pay 
itself;"  saying,  he  had  kept  promise. 

Having  risen  from  Boloign,  he  went  to  Calais, 
where  he  stayed  some  time.  From  whence  also 
he  wrote  letters,  which  was  a  courtesy  that  he 
sometimes  used,  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  and  the 
aldermen  his  brethren ;  half  bragging  what  great 
sums  he  had  obtained  for  the  peace;  .knowing 
well  that  full  coffers  of  the  king  is  ever  good 
news  to  London.  And  better  news  it  would  have 
been,  if  their  benevolence  had  been  but  a  loan. 
And  upon  the  seventeenth  of  December  following, 
he  returned  to  Westminster,  where  he  kept  his 
Christmas. 

Soon  after  the  king's  return,  he  sent  the  order 
^  the  garter  to  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
"«»dest  son  to  Ferdinando,  King  of  Naples.    An 


honour  sought  by  that  prines  to  hold  bim  np  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians;  who,  expecting  the  aims 
of  Charies,  made  great  account  of  the  amity  of 
England  for  a  bridle  to  France.  It  was  received 
by  Alphonso  with  all  the  ceremony  and  pomp  that 
could  be  devised,  as  things  used  to  be  carried  that 
are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  sent  by  Urswick; 
upon  whom  the  king  bestowed  this  ambassage  to 
help  him  after  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  the  king  began  again  to  be  haunted 
with  spirits,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the 
Lady  Margaret;  who  raised  up  the  ghost  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second  son  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  to  walk  and  vex  the  king. 
This  was  a  finer  counterfeit  stone  than  Lambert 
Simnel;  better  done,  and  worn  upon  greater 
hands ;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing  of  a 
King  of  France,  and  a  King  of  Scotland,  not  of  m 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  And  iot  Simnel, 
there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  thai  he 
was  a  handsome  boy,  and  did  not  shame  his  robes. 
But  this  youth,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak, 
was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath  seldom 
been  known;  and  could  make  his  own  part,  if  at 
any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Whmfore  thia 
being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  persona- 
tion, that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times;  it 
deserveth  to  be  discovered,  and  related  at  the  fulL 
Although  the  king's  manner  of  showing  things 
by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath  so  mufiled  it, 
that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery  to  this 
day. 

The  Lady  Margaret,  whom  the  king's  fiiends 
called  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him  as  Juno  was 
to  ^neas,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do 
him  mischief,  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular 
practices  against  him,  did  continually,  by  all 
means  possible,  nourish,  maintain,  and  divulge 
the  flying  opinion,  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  mui^ 
dered  in  the  Tower,  as  was  given  out,  but  saved 
alive.  For  that  those  that  were  employed  in  that 
barbarous  fact,  having  destroyed  the  elder  brother, 
were  stricken  with  remorse  and  compassio^  to- 
wards the  younger,  and  set  him  privily  at  liberty 
to  seek  his  fortune.  This  lure  she  cast  abroad, 
thinking  that  this  fame  and  belief,  together  with 
the  fresh  example  of  Lambert  Simnel,  would 
draw  at  one  time  or  other  some  birds  to  strike 
upon  it.  She  used  likewise  a  further  diligeno^ 
not  committing  all  to  chance :  for  she  had  some 
secret  espials,  like  to  the  Turks'  commissioners 
for  children  of  tribute,  to  look  abroad  for  hand- 
some and  graceful  youths,  to  make  Plantagenets, 
and  Dukes  of  York.  At  the  last  she  did  light  on 
one,  in  whom  all  things  met,  as  one  would  wish, 
to  serve  her  turn  for  a  counterfeit  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whose  adventures 
we  shall  now  describe.  For  first,  the  years 
agreed  well.    Secondly,  he  was  a  youth  of  fine 
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fkrcm  and  shiqpe.  But  more  than  that,  he  had 
aach  a  ciaftj  and  hewitching  faahion,  both  to 
moTe  pity,  and  to  induce  belief,  aa  waa  like  a 
kind  of  fascination  and  enchantment  to  those  that 
«aw  him,  or  heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had  been 
from  hia  childhood  such  a  wanderer,  cnt,  as  the 
king  called  him,  each  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  ex- 
treme hard  to  hunt  out  his  nest  and  parents. 
Neither  again  could  any  man,  by  company  or 
oonversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  detect 
'Well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  circumstance,  which 
is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the  same  time, 
that  is  yery  likely  to  have  made  somewhat  to  the 
matter:  which' is,  that  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
was  his  godfather.  Which,  as  it  is  somewhat 
suspicious  for  a  wanton  ppnce  to  become  gossip 
in  so  mean  a  house,  and  might  make  a  man  think, 
<hat  he  might  indeed  hare  in  him  some  base  blood 
of  the  house  of  York;  so  at  the  least,  though 
that  were  not,  it  might  giro  the  occasion  to  the 
boy,  in  being  called  King  Edward^s  godson,  or 
perhaps  in  sport  King  Edward^s  son,  to  entertain 
auch  thou|^ts  into  his  head.  For  tutor  he  had 
none,  for  aught  that  appears,  as  Lambert  Simnel 
had,  until  he  came  to  the  Lady  Margaret,  who 
instructed  him. 

Thus,  therefoie,  it  came  to  pass :  there  waa  a 
lownaman  of  Toumay,  that  had  borne  office  in  that 
town,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  conrert 
^ew,  married  to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  busi- 
ness drew  him  to  live  for  a  time  with  hia  wife 
at  London  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  days. 
During  which  time  he  had  a  son  by  her,  and 
being  known  in  court,  the  king,  either  out  of  a  re- 
ligious nobleness,  because  he  was  a  conyert,  or 
upon  some  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the 
honour  to  be  godfother  to  his  child,  and  named  him 
Peter.  But  at^rwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effemi- 
nate youth,  he  was  commonly  called  by  the  di- 
minutive of  his  name,  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  For 
aa  for  the  name  of  Warbeck,  it  was  given  him 
when  they  did  but  guess  at  it  before  examinations 
had  been  taken.  But  yet  he  had  been  so  much 
talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  stuck  by  him  aAer 
hia  true  name  of  Osbeck  was  known.  While 
he  was  a  young  child,  his  parents  returned  with 
him  to  Touroay.  Then  was  he  placed  in  a  house 
of  a  kinsman  of  his,  ealled  John  Stenbeck,  at 
Antwerp,  and  so  roved  up  and  down  between 
Antwerp  and  Tournay,  and  other  towna  of  Flan- 
ders, for  a  good  time;  living  much  in  English 
company,  and  having  the  English  tongrue  perfect. 
In  which  time,  being  grown  a  comely  youth,  he 
was  brought  by  some  of  tlie  espiala  of  the  Lady 
Margraret  into  her  preaence.  Who  viewing  him 
well,  and  aeeing  that  he  had  a  face  and  personage 
that  would  bear  a  noble  fortune;  and  finding  him 
otherwise  of  a  fine  spirit  and  winning  behaviour, 
tiiooght  she  had  now  found  a  curious  piece  of 
-naiblo  to  carve  out  an  image  of  the  Duke  of 


York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a  great  whila,  b«t 
with  great  secrecy.  The  while  she  instructed 
him  by  many  cabinet  conferences.  First,  in 
princely  behaviour  and  gesture;  teachbig  him 
how  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a  modeal 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  Then  she  informed  him 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  particulare  that  con- 
cerned the  person  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  he  was  to  act ;  describing  unto  him  the 
personages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  king 
and  queen  his  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  sisters,  and  divers  others,  that  were 
nearest  him  in  his  childhood ;  together  with  all 
passages,  some  secret,  some  common,  that  were 
fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the  death  of  King 
£Sdward.  Then  she  added  the  particulare  of  the 
time  from  the  king's  death,  until  he  and  hia 
brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  duf- 
ing  the  time  he  waa  abroad  aa  while  he  waa  in 
sanctuary.  As  for  the  times  while  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
his  own  escape ;  she  knew  they  were  things  that 
si  very  few  could  control.  And  therefore  she 
taught  him  only  to  tell  a  smooth  and  likdy 
tale  of  those  mattere;  warning  him  not  to -vary 
from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewise  between  them, 
what  account  he  ahould  give  of  his  peregrination 
abroad,  intermixing  many  things  which  were  true, 
and  such  as  they  knew  othere  could  testify,  for 
the  credit  of  the  rest;  but  still  making  them  to 
hang  together  with  the  part  he  was  to  play.  She 
taught  him  likewise  how  to  ayoid  sundiy  captious 
and  tempting  questions,  which  were  like  to  be 
asked  of  him.  But  in  ibis  she  found  him  of  him- 
self so  nimble  and  shifting,  as  she  trusted  much 
to  his  own  wit  and  readiness ;  and  therefore  la- 
boured the  less  in  it.  Lastly,  she  raised  his 
thoughts  with  some  present  rewards,  and  further 
promises ;  setting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory  and 
fortune  of  a  crown,  if  things  went  well,  and  a  sure 
refuge  to  her  court,  if  the  woret  should  fall.  After 
such  time  as  she  thought  he  was  perfect  in  his 
lesson,  she  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what 
coast  this  blazing  star  should  first  appear,  and  at 
what  time  it  must  be  upon  the  horizon  of  Ireland ; 
for  there  had  been  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.  The  time  of  the  apparetion  to  be  when  the 
king  should  be  engaged  into  a  war  with  France. 
But  well  she  knew,  that  whatsoever  should  come 
from  her  would  be  held  suspected.  And  there- 
fore, if  he  should  go  out  of  Flandere  immediately 
into  Ireland,  she  might  be  thought  to  have  some 
hand  in  it.  And  besides,  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe;  for  that  the  two  kings  were  then  upon  terms 
of  peace.  Therefore  she  wheeled  about ,  and  to 
put  all  suspicion  afar  off,  and  loath  to  keep  him 
any  longer  by  her,  for  that  she  knew  secrets  are  not 
long-lived,  she  sent  him  unknown  into  Portugal 
with  the  Lady  Brampton,  an  Engliah  lady,  that 
embarked  for  Portug^  at  that  time;  with  acme 
privado  of  her  own  to  have  an  eye  upon  him,  tmk 
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there  be  was  to  remain,  and  to  expect  her  further 
directions.  In  the  mean  time  she  omitted  not  to 
prepare  things  for  his  better  welcome  and  accept- 
ing, not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  court  of  France.  He  continued  in  Portugal 
about  a  year ;  and  by  that  time  the  King  of  Eng- 
land called  his  parliament,  as  hath  been  said,  and 
had  declared  open  war  against  France.  Now  did 
the  sign  reign,  and  the  constellation  was  come, 
under  which  Perkin  should  appear.  And  there- 
.  fore  he  was  straight  sent  unto  by  the  duchess  to  go 
for  Ireland,  according  to  the  first  deeignment.  In 
Ireland  he  did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Cork.  When 
he  was  thither  come,  his  own  tale  was,  when  he 
made  confession  afterwards,  that  the  Irishmen, 
finding  him  in  some  good  clothes,  came  fiocking 
about  him,  and  bare  him  down  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  that  had  been  there  before. 
And  after,  that  he  was  Richard  the  Third's  base 
son.  And  lastly,  that  he  was  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  Edward  the  Fourth.  But 
that  he  for  his  part  renounced  all  these  things,  and 
offered  to  swear  upon  the  holy  evangelists  that 
he  was  no  such  man ;  till  at  last  they  forced  it 
upon  him,  and  bade  him  fear  nothing,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately  upon 
his  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him  the 
said  person  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  drew  unto 
him  complices  and  partakers  by  all  the  means  he 
could  devise.  Insomuch  as  he  wrote  his  letters 
unto  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  to  come 
in  to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his  party ;  the  originals 
of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  before  this  time,  the  duchess  had  also 
gained  under  her  a  near  servant  of  King  Henry's 
own,  one  Stephen  Frion,  his  secretary  for  the 
French  tongue :  an  active  man,  but  turbulent  and 
discontented.  This  Frion  had  fled  over  to  Charles 
the  French  king,  and  put  himself  into  his  service, 
at  such  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  enmity  with 
the  king.  Now  King  Charles,  when  he  under- 
stood of  the  persons  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  ready 
of  himself  to  embrace  all  advantages  against  the 
King  of  England,  instigated  by  Frion,  and  for- 
merly prepared  by  the  Lady  Margaret,  forthwith 
despatched  one  Lucas  and  this  Frion,  in  the  na- 
ture of  ambassador  to  Parkin,  to  advertise  him  of 
the  king's  good  inclination  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  right  against 
King  Henry,  a  usurper  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
of  France ;  and  wished  him  to  come  over  unto 
him  at  Paris.  Perkin  thought  himself  in  heaven, 
now  that  he  was  invited  by  so  great  a  king  in  so 
honourable  a  manner.  And  imparting  unto  his 
friends  in  Ireland,  for  their  encouragement,  how 
fortune  called  him,  and  what  great  hopes  he  had, 
sailed  presently  into  France.  When  he  was  come 
to  the  court  of  France,  the  king  received  him  with 
great  homage;  saluted,  and  styled  him  by  the 
name  of  the  Dnke  of  York ;  lodged  him  in  great 
■tate.    And  the  better  to  give  him  the  represen- 


tation and  the  countenance  of  a  prince,  asdgned 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  wher^theLord  Cob- 
gresall  was  captain.  The  courtiers  likewise,  though 
it  be  ill  mocking  with  the  French,  applied  themr 
selves  to  their  king's  bent,  seeing  there  was  rea- 
son of  state  for  it.  At  the  same  time  there  repair- 
ed unto  Perkin  divers  Englishmen  of  quality; 
Sir  George  Neville,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about 
one  hundred  more;  and  amongst  the  rest,  this 
Stephen  Frion,  of  whom  we  spake,  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortune  both  then  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  indeed  his  principal  counsellor  and 
instrument  in  aU  his  proceedings.  But  all  this 
on  the  French  king's  part  was  but  a  trick,  the 
better  to  bow  King  Henry  to  peace.  And  there- 
fore upon  the  first  grain  of  incense  that  was  sacri- 
ficed up^n  the  altar  of  peace  at  Boloign,  Perkin 
was  smoked  away.  Yet  would  not  the  French 
king  deliver  him  up  to  King  Henry,  as  he  was 
laboured  to  do,  for  his  honour's  sake,  bat  warned 
him  away  and  dismissed  him.  And  Perkin,  on 
his  part,  was  as  ready  to  be  gone,  doubting  he 
might  be  caught  up  underhand.  He  therefore 
took  his  way  into  Flanders,  unto  the  Duchees  of 
Burgundy;  pretending  that  having  been  variously 
toss^  by  fortune,  he  directed  his  course  thithor 
as  to  a  safe  harbour :  noways  taking  knowledge 
that  he  had  ever  been  there  before,  but  as  if  that 
had  been  his  first  address.  The  duchess,  on  the 
other  part,  made  it  as  new  and  strange  to  see  him ; 
pretending,  at  the  first,  that  she  was  taught  and 
made  wise  by  the  example  of  Lambert  Simnd, 
how  she  did  admit  of  any  counterfeit  stuff;  though 
even  in  that,  she  said  she  was  not  fully  satisfied. 
She  pretended  at  the  first,  and  that  was  ever  in 
the  presence  of  others,  to  pose  him  and  siflt  him, 
thereby  to  try  whether  he  were  indeed  the  veiy 
Duke  of  York  or  no.  But  seeming  to  receive 
full  satisfaction  by  his  answer,  she  then  feigpoed 
herself  to  be  transported  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment, mixt  of  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous 
deliverance;  receiving  him  as  if  he  were  risen 
from  death  to  life :  and  inferring,  that  God,  who 
had  in  such  wonderful  manner  preserved  him  from 
death,  did  likewise  reserve  him  for  some  great 
and  prosperous  fortune.  As  for  his  dismission  out 
of  France,  they  interpreted  it  not  as  if  he  weie 
detected  or  neglected  for  a  counterfeit  deceiver; 
but  contrariwise,  that  it  did  show  manifestly  unto 
the  world,  that  he  was  some  great  matter:  for 
that  it  was  his  abandoning  that,  in  effect,  made  the 
peace ;  being  no  more  but  the  sacrificing  of  a  poor 
distressed  prince  unto  the  utility  and  ambition  of 
two  mighty  monarchs.  Neither  was  Perkint  f<v 
his  part,  wanting  to  himself,  either  in  gracious  and 
princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  apposite  an- 
swers, or  in  eontentingand  caressing  those  that  did 
apply  themselves  unto  him,  or  in  pretty  scorn  and 
disdain  to  those  tiiat  seemed  to  doubt  of  him ;  but 
in  all  things  did  notably  acquit  himself :  insomuch 
as  it  was  generally  believed,  as  well  amongst  gissi 
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peraoDB  as  amongrgt  the  Tolgar,  that  he  was  in- 
deed Duke  Richard.  Nay,  himself,  with  long 
and  oontinaal  counterfeiting,  and  with  oft  telling 
a  lie,  was  turned  by  habit  almost  into  the  thing 
he  seemed  to  be ;  and  from  a  liar  to  a  believer. 
The  duchess  therefore,  as  in  a  case  out  oi  doubt, 
4id  him  all  princely  honour,  calling  him  alwajrs 
by  the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving  him  the 
delicate  title  of  the  white  rose  of  England ;  and 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  persons,  halber- 
diers, clad  in  a  party-coloured  livery  of  murrey 
and  blue,  to  attend  his  person.  Her  court,  likewise, 
and  generally  the  Dutch  and  strangers,  in  their 
usage  towards  him,  expressed  no  less  respect. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing  and  thundering 
<yver  into  England,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
sure  alive.  As  for  the  name  of  Perkln  Warbeck, 
it  was  not  at  that  time  come  to  light,  but  all  the 
news  ran  upon  the  Duke  of  York;  that  he  had 
been  entertained  in  Ireland,  bought  and  sold  in 
France,  and  was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  in  great 
honour  in  Flanders.  These  fames  took  hold  of 
divers ;  in  some  upon  discontent,  m  some  upon 
ambition,  in  some  upon  levity  and  desire  of 
change,  and  in  some  few  upon  conscience  and  be- 
lief, but  in  most  upon  simplicity ;  and  in  divers 
out  of  dependence  upon  some  of  the  better  sort, 
who  did  in  secret  favour  and  nourish  these  bruits. 
And  it  was  not  long  ere  these  rumours  of  novelty 
had  begotten  others  of  scandal  and  murmur  against 
the  king  and  his  government,  taxing  him  for  a 
great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  discountenancer  of 
his  nobility.  The  loss  of  Britain  and  the  peace 
with  France  were  not  forgotten.  But  chiefly 
they  fell  upon  the  wrong  that  he  did  his  queen,  in 
that  he  did  not  reign  in  her  right.  Wherefore,  they 
said,  that  God  had  npw  brought  to  light  a  mascu- 
line branch  of  the  house  of  York,  that  would  not 
be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he  did  depress  his 
poor  lady.  And  yet,  as  it  fareth  in  things  which 
are  current  with  the  multitude,  and  which  they 
affect,  these  fames  gprew  so  general  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  of  speakers.  They 
being  like  running  weeds  that  have  no  certain 
root;  or  like  footings  up  and  down  impossible  to 
be  traced;  but  after  a  while  these  ill  humours 
drew  to  a  head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some  emi- 
nent persons ;  which  were.  Sir  William  Stanley, 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Thwaites.  These  entered  into  a  secret 
conspiracy  to  &vour  Duke  Richard's  title.  Never- 
theless none  engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  busi- 
ness openly  but  two:  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
Master  William  Barley,  who  sailed  over  bto 
Flanders,  sent  indeed  fVom  the  party  of  the  con- 
spirators  here,  to  understand  the  truth  of  those 
things  that  passed  there,  and  not  without  some 
help  of  monies  from  hence ;  provisionally  to  be 
delivered,  if  they  found  and  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  truth  in  these  pretences.    The  person 


of  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  being  a  gentleman  of  fame 
and  family,  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  Lady 
Margaret.  Who  after  she  had  conference  with 
him,  brought  him  to  the  sight  of  Perkin,  with 
whom  he  had  often  speech  and  discourse.  So 
that  in  the  end,  won  either  by  the  duchess  to  af- 
fect, or  by  Perkin  to  believe,  he  wrote  back  into 
England,  that  he  knew  the  person  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  as  well  as  he  knew  his  own,  and 
that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  he.  By 
this  meana  all  things  grew  prepared  to  revolt  and 
sedition  here,  and  the  conspiracy  came  to  have  a 
correspondence  between  Flanders  and  England. 

The  king  on  his  part  was  not  asleep;  but  to 
arm  or  levy  forces  yet,  he  thought  would  but 
show  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much  worship. 
Nevertheless  the  ports  he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least 
kept  a  watch  on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to 
or  fro  that  was  suspected:  but  for  the  rest,  ha 
choose  to  work  by  countermine.  His  purposes 
were  two ;  the  one  to  lay  open  the  abuse,  the 
other  to  break  the  knot  of  the  conspirators.  To 
detect  the  abuse,  there  were  but  two  ways ;  the 
first,  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  world  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  indeed  murdered ;  the  other, 
to  prove  that  were  he  dead  or  alive,  yet  Perkin 
was  a  counterfeit.  For  the  first,  thus  it  stood. 
There  were  but  four  persons  that  could  speak 
upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man  from 
King  Richard,  John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forrest 
his  servants,  the  two  butchers  or  tormentors,  and 
the  priest  of  the  Tower  that  buried  them.  Of 
which  four.  Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were 
dead,  and  there  remained  alive  only  Sir  James 
Tirrel  and  John  Dighton.  These  two  the  king 
caused  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  examin- 
ed touching  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  two 
innocent  princes.  They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as 
the  king  gave  out  to  this  effect:  That  King 
Richard  having  directed  his  warrant  for  the  put- 
ting of  them  to  death  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  was  by  him  refused.  Where- 
upon the  king  directed  his  warrant  to  Sir  James 
Tirrel,  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  the 
lieutenant,  for  the  space  of  a  night,  for  the  king's 
special  service.  That  Sir  James  Tirrel  according- 
ly repaired  to  the  Tower  by  night,  attended  by  his 
two  servants  afore-named,  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  That  himself  stood  at  the  stair 
foot,  and  sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the 
murder.  That  they  smothered  them  in  &eir  bed ; 
and,  that  done,  called  up  their  master  to  see  their 
naked  dead  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth. 
That  they  were  buried  under  the  stairs,  and  some 
stones  cast  upon  them.  That  when  the  report 
was  made  to  King  Richard,  that  his  will  was 
done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks,  out 
took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being 
too  base  for  them  that  were  king's  children. 
Whereupon,  another  night,  by  the  king's  warrant 
2G 
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Ttaewed,  Uieir  bodies  were  Temored  by  the  prieet 
of  the  Tower,  and  baried  by  him  in  eome  place, 
which,  by  means  of  the  priest's  death  soon  after, 
eoald  not  be  known.  Thos  moeh  was  then  de- 
livered abroad,  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examina- 
tions ;  bat  the  king,  nevertheless,  made  no  use  of 
them  in  any  of  his  declarations ;  whereby,  as  it 
seems,  those  examinations  left  the  business  some- 
what perplexed.  And  as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he 
was  soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard  for 
otiier  matters  of  treason.  But  John  Dighton, 
who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was 
forthwith  set  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition.  Therefore  this 
kind  of  proof  being  left  so  naked,  the  king  used 
the  m(»e  diligence  in  the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of 
Perkin.  To  this  purpose  he  sent  abroad  into 
several  parts,  and  especially  into  Flanders,  divers 
secret  and  nimble  scouts  and  spies,  some  feigning 
tiiemselves  to  fly  over  unto  Perkin,  and  to  adhere 
unto  him;  and  some  under  other  pretences,  to 
learn,  search,  and  discover  all  the  circumstances 
and  particulars  of  Perkin's  parents,  birth,  person, 
travels  up  and  down;  and  in  brief,  to  have  a 
Journal,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  doings.  He 
fnmii^ed  these  his  employed  men  liberally  with 
money,  to  draw  on  and  reward  intelligences ;  giv- 
ing them  also  in  charge,  to  advertise  continually 
what  they  found,  and  nevertheless  still  to  go  on. 
And  ever  as  one  advertisement  and  discovery 
called  up  another,  he  employed  other  new  men, 
where  the  business  did  require  it.  Others  he  em- 
ployed in  a  more  special  nature  and  trust,  to  be 
his  pbneers  in  the  main  countermine.  These  were 
directed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  familiari- 
ty and  confidence  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
party  in  Flanders,  and  so  to  learn  what  associates 
they  had,  and  correspondents,  either  here  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad  ;  and  how  far  every  one  engaged, 
and  what  new  ones  they  meant  afterwards  to  try 
or  board.  And  as  this  for  the  persons,  so  for  the 
actions  themselves,  to  discover  to  the  bottom,  as 
they  could,  the  utmost  of  Perkin's  and  the  con- 
spirators, their  intentions,  hopes,  and  practices. 
These  latter  best-be-trust  spies  had  some  of  them 
further  instructions,  to  practise  and  draw  off"  the 
best  friends  and  servants  of  Perkin,  by  making 
remonstrance  to  them,  how  weakly  his  enterprise 
and  hopes  were  bnilt,  and  with  how  prudent  and 
potent  a  king  they  had  to  deal ;  and  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  king,  with  promise  of  pardon  and 
good  conditions  of  reward.  And,  above  the  rest, 
to  assail,  sap,  and  work  into  the  constancy  of  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  ;  and  to  win  him,  if  they  could, 
being  the  man  that  knew  most  of  tlieir  secrets, 
and  who  being  won  away,  would  most  appal  and 
discourage  the  rest,  and  in  a  manner  break  the 
knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition ;  that  the  king  be- 
ing lost  in  a  wood  of  suspicions,  and  not  knowing 
Vhom  to  trust,  had  both  intelligence  with  thecon- 


fetsoft  and  chaplaiiis  of  divert  great  nen ;  wui 
for  the  better  credit  of  his  espials  abroad  with  the 
contrary  sidey  did  use  to  have  them  cursed  at 
Paul's  by  name,  amongst  the  bead-roll  of  the 
king's  enemies,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times.  These  espials  plied  their  charge  so  round- 
ly, as  the  king  haid  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alive  { 
and  was  likewise  well  informed  of  the  particalar 
correspondent  conspirators  in  England,  and  many 
other  mysteries  were  revealed;  and  Sir  Robert 
Clifford  in  especial  won  to  be  assured  to  theking» 
and  industrious  and  officious  for  his  service.  The 
king  therefore,  receiving  a  rich  return  dT  his  dili- 
gence, and  great  satisflBCtion  touching  a  nomber 
of  particulars,  first  divulged  and  spread  abroad 
the  imposture  and  joggling  of  Perkin's  penoft 
and  travds,  with  the  circumstances  thereof; 
throughout  the  realm ;  not  by  proclamatioD,  be-^ 
cause  things  were  yet  in  examination,  and  eo 
might  receive  the  more  or  the  less,  but  by  oooit* 
fames,  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed 
proclamations.  Then  thought  he  it  also  time  te 
send  an  embassage  unto  Archduke  Philip  int» 
Flanders,  for  the  abandoning  and  dismissing  of 
Perkin.  Herein  he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poyn* 
ings,  and  Sir  William  Warham,  doctor  of  the 
canon  law.  The  archduke  was  then  young,  and 
governed  by  his  council,  before  whom  the  ambas» 
sadors  had  audience ;  and  Dr.  Warham  spake  in 
this  manner: 

«« My  lords,  the  king  our  master  is  very  sorry^ 
that  England  and  your  country  here  of  Flanders, 
having  been  counted  as  man  and  wife  for  so  long 
time ;  now  this  country  of  all  others  should  be 
the  stage,  where  a  base  counterfeit  should  play 
the  part  of  a  King  of  England ;  not  only  to  his 
grace's  disquiet  and  dishonour,  but  to  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  sovereign  princes.  To  coun- 
terfeit the  dead  image  of  a  king  in  his  coin  is  an 
high  offence  by  all  laws,  but  to  counterfeit  the 
living  image  of  a  king  in  his  person,  exceedeth  all 
falsifications,  except  it  should  be  that  of  a  Mar 
homet,  or  an  Antichrist,  that  counterfeit  divine 
honour.  The  king  hath  too  great  an  opinion  of 
this  sage  council,  to  think  that  any  of  you  is 
caugrht  with  this  fable,  though  way  may  be  given 
by  you  to  the  passion  of  some,  the  thing  in  itself 
is  so  improbable.  To  set  testimonies  aside  of  the 
death  of  Duke  Richard,  which  the  king  hath  upon 
record,  plain  and  infallible,  because  they  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  the  king*s  own  power,  let  the 
thing  testify  for  itself.  Sense  and  reason  no 
power  can  command.  Is  it  possible,  trow  you, 
that  King  Richard  should  damn  his  soul,  and  foul 
his  name  with  so  abominable  a  murder,  and  yet 
not  mend  his  case  1  Or  do  you  think  that  men  of 
blood,  that  were  his  instruments,  did  turn  to  pity 
in  the  midst  of  their  execution  ?  Whereas  in  cruel 
and  savage  beasts,  and  men  also,  that  the  fiist 
draught  of  blood  doth  yet  make  them  more  fierce 
and  enraged.    Do  you  not  know  tliat  the  bloody 
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oxeeiitioiien  cftjmntB  do  go  to  each  emnds  with 
a  halter  about  their  neck ;  so  that  if  they  perform 
not  they  are  sure  to  die  for  iti  And  do  you  think 
that  these  men  would  hazard  their  own  liyes  for 
sparing  another's  ?  Admit  they  should  hare  saved 
him,  what  should  they  have  done  with  himt 
Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watehmen, 
or  any  passenger  that  should  light  upon  him, 
might  carry  him  before  a  justice,  and  so  all  come 
to  light  t  Or  should  they  hare  kept  him  by  them 
secretly  ?  That  surely  would  haye  required  a 
great  deal  of  care,  charge,  and  continual  fears. 
But,  my  lords,  I  labour  too,  much  in  a  clear  busi- 
ness. The  king  is  so  wise,  and  hath  so  good 
friends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  Duke  Perkin 
from  his  cradle.  And  because  he  is  a  great  prince, 
if  you  have  any  good  poet  here,  he  can  help  him 
with  notes  fo  write  his  life ;  and  to  parallel  him 
with  Lambert  Simnel,  now  the  king's  falconer. 
And  therefore,  to  speak  plainly  to  your  lordships, 
it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
Lady  Margaret,  excuse  us  if  we  name  her,  whose 
malice  to  the  king  is  both  causeless  and  endless, 
should  now  when  she  is  old,  at  the  time  when 
other  women  give  over  child-bearing,  bring  forth 
two  such  monsters ;  being  not  the  births  of  nine 
or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas 
other  natural  mothers  bring  forth  children  weak, 
and  not  able  to  help  themselyes;  she  bringeth 
forth  tall  striplings,  able  soon  after  their  coming 
into  the  world  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.  My 
lords,  we  stay  unwillingly  upon  this  part.  We 
would  to  God  that  lady  would  once  taste  the  joys 
which  God  Almighty  doth  senre  up  unto  her,  in 
beholding  her  niece  to  reign  in  such  honour,  and 
with  so  much  royal  issue,  which  she  might  be 
pleased  to  account  as  her  own.  The  king's  re- 
quest unto  the  archduke,  and  your  lordships, 
might  be  that  according  to  the  example  of  King 
Charles,  who  hath  already  discarded  him,  you 
would  banish  this  unworthy  fellow  out  of  your 
dominions.  But  because  the  king  may  justly  ex- 
pect more  from  an  ancient  confederate,  Uian  from 
a  new  reconciled  enemy,  he  maketh  his  request 
unto  you  to  deliTer  him  up  into  his  hands :  pirates 
and  impostors  of  this  sort,  being  fit  to  beaccountp 
ed  the  commcn  enemies  of  mankind,  and  noways 
to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations." 

After  some  time  of  deliberation,  the  ambassa- 
dors received  this  short  answer: 

**That  the  archduke,  for  the  love  of  King 
Henry,  would  in  no  sort  aid  or  assist  the  pre- 
tended duke,  but  in  all  things  conserve  the  amity 
he  had  with  the  king:  but  for  the  duchess-dow- 
ager, she  was  absolute  in  the  laods  cf  her  dowry, 
and  that  he  could  not  let  her  to  dispose  of  her 
own." 

The  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  nothing  satisfied  with  this  answer.  For 
well  he  knew,  that  a  patrimonial  dowry  carried 
no  part  of  sovereignty  or  command  cf  forces* 


Besides,  the  ambassadors  tdd  him  plainly,  timft 
they  saw  the  duchess  had  a  great  party  in  the- 
archduke's  council ;  and  that  howsoever  it  was 
carried  in  a  course  of  connivance,  yet  the  arch* 
duke  underhand  gave  aid  and  furtherance  to  Per- 
kin. Wherefore,  partly  out  of  courage,  and  part- 
ly out  of  policy,  the  king  forthwith  banished  all 
Flemings,  as  well  their  persons  as  their  wares, 
out  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding  his  subjects 
likewise,  and  by  name  his  merchants  adventurers, 
which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp,  to  return; 
translating  the  mart,  which  commonly  followed 
the  English  cloth,  unto  Calais;  and  embarred 
also  all  further  trade  for  the  future.  This  the 
king  did,  being  sensible  in  point  of  honour,  not 
to  suffer  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  to 
affront  him  so  near  at  hand,  and  he  to  keep  terms 
of  friendship  with  the  country  where  he  did  set 
up.  But  he  had  also  a  further  reach :  for  that  he 
knew  well,  that  the  subjects  of  Flanders  drew  so- 
great  commodity  ftom  the  trade  of  England,  as  by 
this  embargo  they  would  soon  wax  weary  of  Per- 
kin ;  and  that  the  tumults  of  Flanders  had  been 
so  late  and  fresh,  as  it  was  no  time  for  the  prince 
to  displease  the  people.  Nevertheless,  for  form's 
sake,  by  way  of  requital,  the  archduke  did  like-^ 
wise  banish  the  English  out  of  Flanders,  which 
in  effect  was  done  to  his  hand. 

The  king  being  wdl  advertised,  that  Perkin 
did  more  trust  upon  friends  and  partakers  within 
the  realm  than  upon  foreign  arms,  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  apply  the  remedy  where  the  disease 
lay ;  and  to  proceed  with  severity  against  some 
of  the  principal  conspirators  here  within  the 
realm ;  thereby  to  purge  the  ill  humours  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  cool  the  hopes  in  Flanders.  Where- 
fore he  caused  to  be  apprehended,  almost  at  an 
instant,  John  Ratclitfe,  Lord  Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon 
Mounlfort,Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  D'Au- 
bigny,  Robert  RatcliiTe,  Thomas  Cressenor,  and 
Thomas  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  in  ad« 
hering  and  promising  aid  to  Perkin.  Of  these 
the  Lord  Fitzwater  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there 
kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope  of  life,  until  soon  afler, 
either  impatient  or  betrayed,  he  dealt  with  his 
keeper  to  have  escaped,  and  thereupon  was  be- 
headed. But  Sir  Simon  Mountfcrt,  Robert  Rat- 
cliffe,  and  William  D'Aublgny  were  beheaded 
immediately  af^er  their  condemnation.  The  rest 
were  pardoned,  together  with  many  others,  clerks 
and  laics,  amongst  which  were  two  Dominican 
friars,  and  William  Worseley,  Dean  of  Paul's, 
which  latter  sort  passed  examination,  but  came 
not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlain  at  that  time  was  not 
touched ;  whether  it  were  that  the  king  would 
not  stir  too  many  humours  ?t  once,  but,  after  llie 
manner  of  good  physicians,  purge  the  head  last; 
or  that  Clifford,  from  whom  most  of  these  dis- 
coveries  came,  reserved  that  piece  for  his  owd 
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eoming  over;  signifying  only  to  tiie  king  in  the 
maan  time,  that  he  doubted  there  were  some 
greater  ones  in  the  business,  whereof  he  would 
give  the  king  further  account  when  he  came  to  his 
presence. 
^  Upon  Allhallows-day-eyen,  being  now  the 
^nth  year  of  the  king^s  reign,  the  king*s  second 
son  Henry  was  created  Duke  of  York ;  and  as 
well  the  duke,  as  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights 
bachelors,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  were  made 
knights  of  the  Bath  according  to  the  ceremony. 
Upon  the  morrow  after  twelfth-day,  the  king  re- 
jnored  from  Westminster,  where  he  had  kept  his 
Christmas,. to  the  Tower  of  London.  This  he 
did  as  soon  as  he  had  advertisement  that  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  in  whose  bosom  or  budget 
most  of  Perkin's  secret  were  laid  up,  was  come 
into  England.  And  the  place  of  the  Tower  was 
chosen  to  that  end,  that  if  Clifford  should  accuse 
any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspi- 
cion or  noise,  or  sending  abroad  of  warrants,  be 
presently  attached;  the  court  and  prison  being 
within  the  cincture  of  one  wall.  After  a  day  or 
two,  the  king  drew  unto  him  a  selected  council, 
and  admitted  Clifford  to  his  presence;  who  first 
fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  all  humble  manner 
craved  the  king's  pardon ;  which  the  king  then 
granted,  though  he  were  indeed  secretly  assured 
of  his  life  before.  Then  commanded  to  tell  his 
knowledge,  he  did  amongst  many  others,  of  him- 
self not  interrogated,  appeach  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  household. 
The  king  seemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the 
naming  of  this  lord,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  news 
of  some  strange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To  hear  a 
man  that  had  done  him  service  of  so  high  a  na- 
ture, as  to  save  his  life,  and  set  the  crown  upon 
his  head ;  a  man,  that  enjoyed,  by  his  favour  and 
advancement,  so  great  a  fortune  both  in  honour 
and  riches ;  a  man,  that  was  tied  unto  him  in  so 
near  a  band  of  alliance,  his  brother  having  married 
the  king's  mother ;  and  lastly,  a  man,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  trust  of  his  person,  in  mak- 
ing him  his  chamberlain ;  that  this  man,  noways 
disgraced,  noways  discontent,  noways  put  in 
fear,  should  be  false  unto  him.  Clifford  was  re- 
-quired  to  say  over  again  and  again  the  particulars 
of  his  accusation ;  being  warned,  that  in  a  matter 
so  unlikely,  and  that  concerned  so  great  a  servant 
of  the  king's,  he  should  not  in  any  wise  go  too 
far.  But  the  king  finding  that  he  did  sadly  and 
constantly,  without  hesitation  or  varying,  and 
with  those  civil  protestations  that  were  fit,  stand 
to  that  he  had  said,  offering  to  justify  it  upon  his 
soul  and  life;  he  caused  him  to  be  removed. 
And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned  himself 
unto  his  council  there  present,  gave  order  that  Sir 
William  Stanley  should  be  restrained  in  his  own 
chamber  where  he  lay  before,  in  the  square  tower : 
and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  lords. 
Upon  his  examination  he  denied  little  of  that 


wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor  endeavooied  much 
to  excuse  or  extenuate  his  fault :  so  that,  not  very 
wisely,  thinking  to  make  his  offence  less  .by  con- 
fession^ he  made  it  enough  for  condemnation.  It 
was  conceived,  that  he  trusted  much  to  his  former 
merits,  and  the  interest  that  his  brother  had  in 
the  king.  But  those  helps  were  over-weighed  by 
divers  things  that  made  against  him,  and  were 
predominant  in  the  king's  nature  and  mind. 
First,  an  over-merit :  for  convenient  merit,  unto 
which  reward  may  easily  reach,  do&  best  with 
kings.  Next  the  sense  of  his  power;  for  ^ 
king  thought,  that  he  that  could  set  him  up,  was 
the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.  Thirdly, 
the  glimmering  of  a  confiscation ;  for  he  was  the 
richest  subject  for  value  in  the  kingdom ;  there  be- 
ing found  in  his  castle  of  Holt  forty  thousand 
marks  in  ready  money  and  plate,  besides  jewels, 
household-stuff,  stocks  upon  his  grounds,  and 
other  personal  estate,  exceeding  great.  And  for 
his  revenue  in  land  and  fee,  it  was  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  of  old  rent,  a  great  matter  in  those 
times.  Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the 
king  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was 
not  unlike  he  would  have  spared  his  life.  Bat 
the  cloud  of  so  great  a  rebellion  hanging  over  his 
head,  made  him  work  sure.  W^herefore  after 
some  six  weeks'  distance  of  time,  which  the  king 
did  honourably  interpose,  both  to  give  space  to 
his  brother's  intercession,  and  to  show  to  the 
world  that  he  had  a  conflict  with  himself  what  he 
should  do ;  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and 
condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded. 

Yet  is  it  to  this  day  left  but  in  dark  memoiy, 
both  what  the  case  of  this  noble  person  was,  for 
which  he  suffered;  and  what  likewise  was  the 
ground  and  cause  of  his  defection,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  heart  from  the  king.  His  case  was 
said  to  be  this:  That  in  discourse  between  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  and  him  he  had  said, «« That  if  he 
were  sure  that  that  young  man  were  King  Ed- 
ward's son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
him."  This  case  seems  somewhat  a  hard  case, 
both  in  respect  of  the  conditional,  and  in  respect 
of  the  other  words.  But  for  the  conditional,  it 
seemeth  the  judges  of  that  time,  who  were  learned 
men,  and  the  three  chief  of  them  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  admit  ifs 
and  ands,  to  qualify  words  of  treason ;  whereby 
every  man  might  express  his  malice,  and  blanch 
his  danger.  And  it  was  like  to  the  case,  in  the 
following  times,  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  holy 
maid  of  Kent;  who  had  said,  ««That  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  did  not  take  Catherine  his  wife 
again,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and 
die  the  death  of  a  dog."  And  infinite  cases  may 
be  put  of  like  nature;  which,  it  seemeth,  the 
grave  judges  taking  into  consideration,  would  not 
admit  of  treasons  upon  condition.  And  as  for  the 
positive  words,  *>  That  he  would  not  bear  arms 
against  King  Edward's  son;"  though  the  woids 
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-«eem  ethn,  yvt  H  was  &  phin  and  direet  orer- 
mling  of  the  king's  title,  either  by  the  line  of 
Lam^ster,  or  by  act  of  parliament;  which,  no 
^onbt,  pierced  the  king  more  than  if  Stanley  had 
-charged  his  lance  apon  him  in  the  field.  For  if 
Stanley  would  hold  that  opinion,  that  a  son  of 
King  Edward  had  still  ^e  better  right,  he  being 
so  principal  a  person  of  authority  and  favour 
about  the  king,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
say  as  much.  And  therefore,  as  those  times 
were,  that  speech  touched  the  quick.  But  some 
writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt;  for  they  say, 
that  Stanley  did  expressly  promise  to  aid  Perkin, 
and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure. 

Now  for  the  motiye  of  his  falling  off  from  the 
king;  it  is  true,  that  at  Boswqrth-field  the  king 
was  beset,  and  in  a  manner  enclosed  round  about 
by  the  troops  of  King  Richard,  and  in  manifest 
danger  of  his  life ;  when  this  Stanley  was  sent 
by  his  brother,  with  three  thousand  men  to  his 
rescue,  which  he  performed  so,  that  King  Richard 
was  slain  upon  the  place.  So  as  the  condition 
of  mortal  men  is  not  capable  of  a  greater  benefit 
than  the  king  received  by  the  hands  of  Stanley ; 
being,  like  the  benefit  of  Christ,  at  once  to  save 
and  crown.  For  which  service  the  king  gave 
him  great  gifts,  made  him  his  counsellor  and 
chamberlain :  and,  somewhat  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture, had  winked  at  the  great  spoils  of  Bosworth- 
field,  which  came  almost  wholly  to  this  man's 
hands,  to  his  infinite  enriching.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit,^  he 
did  not  think  he  had  received  good  measure  from 
^e  king,  at  least  not  pressing  down  and  running 
over,  as  he  expected.  And  his  ambition  was  so 
exorbitant  and  unbounded,  as  he  became  suitor  to 
the  king  for  th^  earldom  of  Chester;  which 'ever 
being  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the  king's  son,  his  suit 
^id  not  only  end  in  a  denial  but  in  a  distaste :  the 
king  perceiving  thereby,  that  his  desires  were  in- 
temperate, and  his  cogitations  vast  and  inegular, 
and  that  his  former  benefits  were  but  cheap,  and 
lightly  regarded  by  him.  Wherefore  the  king 
begran  not  to  brook  him  well.  And  as  a  little 
leaven  of  new  distaste  doth  commonly  sour  the 
whole  lump  of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit 
began  now  to  suggest  unto  his  passion,  that 
Stanley,  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  stayed  long  enough 
to  endanger  it.  But  yet,  having  no  matter  against 
him,  he  continued  him  in  his  places  until  this  his 
falL 

Afrer  him  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  Giles, 
Lord  D'Aubigny,  a  man  of  great  sufficiency  and 
valour;  the  more  because  he  was  gentle  and 
moderate. 

There  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  who  now  was  become  the  state  informer, 
was  from  the  beginning  an  emissary  and  spy  of 
the  king's;  and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders 
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with  his  consent  and  privity.  But  this  is  not 
probable;  both  because  he  never  recovered  that 
degree  of  grace  which  he  had  with  the  king  be- 
fore his  going  over;  and  chiefly,  for  that  the  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made  touching  the  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  his  great  service,  grew 
not  from  any  thing  he  learned  abroad,  for  that  he 
knew  it  well  before  he  went. 

These  executions,  and  especially  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain's,  which  was  the  chief  strength  of 
the  party,  and  by  means  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
who  was  the  most  inward  man  of  trust  amongst 
them,  did  extremely  quail  the  design  of  Perkin 
and  his  complices,  as  well  through  discourage- 
ment as  distrust.  So  that  they  were  now,  like 
sand  without  lime,  ill  bound  together;  especially 
as  many  as  were  English,  who  were  at  a  gaze^ 
looking  strange  one  upon  another,  not  knowing 
who  was  faithful  to  their  side ;  but  thinking  that 
the  king,  what  with  his  baits,  and  what  with  his 
nets,  would  draw  them  all  unto  him  that  were 
any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it  came  to  pass, 
that  divers  came  away  by  the  thread,  sometimes 
one  and  sometimes  another.  Barley,  that  was 
joint  commissioner  with  Clifford,  did  hold  out 
one  of  the  longest,  till  Perkin  was  far  worn ;  yet 
made  his  peace  at  the  length.  But  the  fall  of 
this  great  man,  being  in  so  high  authority  and 
frivour,  as  was  thought,  with  the  king ;  and  the 
manner  ef  carriage  of  the  business,  as  if  there 
had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him  for  a  great 
time  before ;  and  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered, 
which  was  little  more  than  for  saying  in  effect 
that  ^e  title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of 
Lancaster;  which  was  the  case  almost  of  every 
man,  at  the  least  in  opinion,  was  matter  of  great 
terror  amongst  all  the  king's  servants  and  sub- 
jects :  insomuch  as  no  man  almost  thought  him- 
self secure,  and  men  durst  scarce  commune  or 
talk  one  with  another,  but  there  was  a  general 
difiidence  everywhere :  which  nevertheless  made 
the  king  rather  more  absolute  than  more  safe. 
For  (« bleeding  inwards,  and  shut  vapours,  strangle 
soonest,  and  oppress  most." 

Hereupon  presently  came  forth  swarms  and 
voUies  of  libels,  which  are  the  gusts  of  liberty 
of  speech  restrained,  and  the  females  of  sedition, 
containing  bitter  invectives  and  slanders  against 
the  king  and  some  of  the  council :  for  the  con^ 
triving  and  dispersing  whereof,  after  great  dili- 
gence of  inquiry,  five  mean  persons  were  caught 
up  and  executed. 

Meanwhile  the  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland, 
being  the  soil  where  these  mushrooms  and  upstart 
weeds,  that  spring  up  in  a  night,  did  chiefly 
prosper.  He  sent  therefore  from  hence,  for  the 
better  settling  of  his  affairs  there,  commissioners 
of  both  robes,  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  to  be  his 
chancellor  in  that  kingdom;  and  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  with  a  power  of  men,  and  a  martial 
commissioni  together  with  a  civil  power  of  Li» 
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lieutenant,  with  a  oknee,  that  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  then  depntj,  should  ohey  him.  But  the 
wild  Irish,  who  were  the  principal  offenders,  fled 
into  the  woods  and  hogs,  after  their  manner ;  and 
those  that  knew  themselves  g^oiltj  in  the  pale, 
fled  to  them.  So  that  Sir  Edward  Poyningg  was 
enforced  to  make  a  wild  chase  upon  the  wild 
Irish;  where,  in  respect  of  the  mountains  and 
fastnesses,  he  did  little  good.  Which,  either  out 
of  a  suspicious  melancholy  upon  his  had  success, 
or  the  better  to  save  his  sendee  from  disgrace,  he 
would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  the 
rebels  should  receive  underhand  from  the  Earl  of 
Kildare ;  every  light  suspicion  growing  upon  the 
earl,  in  respect  of  the  Kildare  that  was  in  the  ac- 
tion of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  slain  at  Stokefield. 
Wherefore  he  caused  the  earl  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  into  England ;  where,  upon  examination, 
he  cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in 
his  government  But  Pojrnings,  the  better  to 
make  eompensation  of  th^  meagemess  of  his  ser- 
vice in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace,  called  a  parlia^ 
ment;  where  was  made  that  memorable  act, 
which  at  this  day  is  called  Poynings'  law, 
whereby  all  the  statutes  of  England  were  made 
to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  for  before  they  were 
not,  neither  are  any  now  in  force  in  Ireland, 
which  were  made  in  England  since  that  time; 
which  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  time  began  to  be  discovered  in  the 
king  that  disposition,  which  afterwards,  nourished 
and  whet  on  by  bad  counsellors  and  ministers, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times:  which  was  the 
course  he  took  to  crush  treasure  out  of  his  sub- 
jects* purses,  by  forfeitures  upon  penal  laws. 
At  this  men  did  startle  the  more  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the  king's  na- 
ture, and  not  out  of  his  necessity,  he  being  now 
in  float  for  treasure :  for  that  he  had  newly  received 
the  peace-money  from  France,  the  benevolence- 
money  from  his  subjects,  and  great  casualties 
upon  the  confiscations  of  the  lord  chamberlain 
and  divers  others.  The  first  noted  case  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 
of  London ;  who,  upon  sundry  penal  laws,  was 
condemned  in  the  sum  of  seven  and  twenty  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  compounded  with  the  king  for 
sixteen  hundred:  and  yet  after,  Empson  would 
have  cut  another  chop  out  of  him  if  the  king  had 
not  died  in  the  instant. 

The  summer  following,  the  king,  to  comfort 
his  mother,  whom  he  did  always  tenderly  love 
and  revere,  and  to  make  open  demonstration  to 
the  world,  that  the  proceedings  against  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley,  which  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
necessity  of  state,  had  not  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished the  affection  he  bare  to  Thomas  his  bro- 
ther, went  in  progress  to  Latham,  to  make  merry 
with  his  mother  and  the  earl,  and  lay  there  divers 
days. 

During  this  progress,  Perkin  Warbeck,  finding 


that  time  and  temporisinf  ^  which,  whilst  hk  ^ 
practices  were  covert  and  wrought  well  in  Eng- 
land, made  for  him;  did  now,  when  they  wesa 
discovered  and  defeated,  rather  make  against  himt 
for  that  when  matters  once  go  down  the  hill,  they 
stay  not  without  a  new  force,  resolved  to  try  lu» 
adventure  in  some  exploit  upon  England ;  hoping 
still  upon  the  affections  of  the  common  people 
towards  the  house  of  York.  Which  body  d 
common  people  he  thought  was  not  to  be  practised 
upon,  as  persons  of  quality  are;  but  &at  the 
only  practice  upon  their  affections  was  to  set  up 
a  standard  in  the  field.  The  place  where  he 
should  make  his  attempt,  he  chose  to  be  the  coait 
of  Kent 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  such  m< 
height  of  reputation  for  cunning  and  policy,  that 
every  accident  and  event  that  went  well,  was  laid 
and  imputed  to  his  foresight,  as  if  he  had  set  it 
before:  as  in  this  particular  of  Parkin's  design 
upon  Kent  For  the  world  would  not  believe 
afterwards,  but  the  king,  having  secret  intelli- 
genee  of  Perkin's  intention  for  Kent,  the  better 
to  draw  it  on,  went  of  purpose  into  the  north  a£v 
off*,  laying  an  open  side  unto  Perkin,  to  voAb  him 
come  to  the  close,  and  do  to  trip  up  his  heels, 
having  made  sure  in  Kent  beforehand. 

But  so  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  togeth«^ 
a  power  of  all  nations,  neither  in  number,  nor  in 
the  hardiness  and  courage  of  the  persons,  conr 
temptible,  but  in  their  nature  and  fc^tunes  to  be 
feared,  as  well  of  friends  as  enemies;  being 
bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons,  and  such 
as  lived  by  rapine.  These  he  put  to  sea,  and 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Sandwich  and  D^  in 
Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cast  anchor,  and  to  prove  the  affee- 
tions  of  the  people,  sent  some  of  his  men  to  land, 
making  great  boasts  of  the  power  that  was  to 
follow.  The  Kentish  men,  perceiving  that  Per- 
kin was  not  followed  by  any  English  of  name  or 
account,  and  that  his  forces  consisted  but  of  stran- 
gers bom,  and  most  of  them  base  people  and 
freebooters,  fitter  to  spoil  a  coast  than  to  recover 
a  kingdom ;  resorting  unto  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  professed  their  loyalty  to  the 
king,  and  desired  to  be  directed  and  commanded 
for  the  best  of  the  king's  service.  The  gentlemen, 
entering  into  consultation,  directed  some  forces 
in  good  number  to  show  themselves  upon  the 
coast;  and  some  of  them  to  make  signs  to  entice 
Perkin's  soldiers  to  land,  as  if  they  would  join 
with  them;  and  some  others  to  appear  from 
some  other  places,  and  to  make  semblance  as 
if  they  fled  from  them,  the  better  to  encourage 
them  to  land.  But  Perkin,  who  by  playing  the 
prince,  or  else  taught  by  secretary  Prion,  had 
learned  thus  much,  that  people  under  command 
do  use  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order; 
and  rebels  contrariwise  run  upon  a  head  together 
in  confusion,  considering  the  delay  of  time,  and 
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«bterfi]i|f  tiieb  ordeily  and  iiot  tomidtoaiy  azniing, 
doabted  die  wont  And  therefore  the  wily  youth 
woald  not  Bet  one  foot  out  of  his  ship,  till  he 
might  see  things  were  sore.  Wherefore  the 
ki^s  forces,  perceiying  that  Ihey  coold  draw  on 
no  more  than  those  that  were  formerly  landed, 
set  npon  them  and  cat  them  in  pieces,  ere  Ihey 
eonld  fly  back  to  their  ships.  In  which  skirmish, 
besides  those  that  were  fled  and  were  slain,  there 
were  taken  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 
Which,  for  that  the  king  thought,  that  to  punish 
a  few  for  example  was^  gentlemen's  pay;  but  for 
lascal  people,  ^ey  were  to  be  cut  off  eyery  man, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise :  and 
likewise  for  that  he  saw  that  Parkin's  forces 
would  now  consist  chiefly  of  such  rabble  and 
scum  of  desperate  people,  he  therefore  hanged 
them  all  for  the  greater  terror.  They  were 
brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes,  like  a  team 
of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed,  some  of 
them  at  London  and  Wapping,  and  the  rest  at 
diyers  plaoes^upon  the  seaFcoast  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Norfolk,  for  sea-marks  or  light-houses,  to 
teach  Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast  The 
king  being  advised  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels, 
thought  to  leave  his  progress :  but  being  certified 
the  next  day,  that  they  were  partly  defeated,  and 
partly  fled,  he  continued  his  progress,  and  sent 
Sir  Richard  Guildford  into  Kent  in  message; 
who  calling  the  country  together,  did  much  com- 
mend firom  the  king  their  fidelity,  manhood,  and 
well  handling  of  that  service ;  and  gave  them  all 
thanks,  and,  in  private,  promised  reward  to  some 
particulars. 

Upon  the  sixteenth  of  November,  this  being 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  was  holden  the 
sergeants'  feast  at  Ely-place,  there  being  nine 
sergeants  of  that  call.  The  king,  to  honour  the 
feast,  was  present  with  his  queen  at  the  dinner; 
bdng  a  prince  that  was  ever  ready  to  grace  and 
countenance  the  professors  of  the  law ;  having  a 
little  of  that,  that  as  he  governed  his  subjects 
by  his  laws,  so  he  governed  his  laws  by  his 
lawyers. 

This  year  also  the  king  entered  into  league 
with  the  Italian  potentates  for  the  defence  of 
Italy  against  France.  For  King  Charles  had 
conquered  the  realm  of  Naples,  and  lost  it  again, 
in  a  kind  of  a  felicity  of  a  dream.  He  passed 
the  whole  length  of  Italy  without  resistance ;  so 
that  it  was  true  which  Pope  Alexander  was  wont 
to  say,  ««That  the  Frenchmen  came  into  Italy 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodg- 
ings, rather  than  with  swords  to  fight."  He  like- 
wise entered  and  won,  in  effect,  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  itself,  without  striking  stroke. 
But  presently  thereupon  he  did  commit  and 
multiply  so  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  task 
ior  the  best  fortune  to  overcome.  He  grave  no 
contentment  to  the  Barons  of  Naples,  of  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Angeovines ;  but  scattered  his  rewards 


according  to  &e  mercenary  appetites  of  some 
about  him.  He  put  all  IttJy  upon  their  guard, 
by  tiie  seizing  and  holding  of  Ostia,  and  the  pro- 
tecting of  the  liberty  of  Pisa;  which  made  all 
men  suspect  Ihat  his  purposes  looked  farther 
than  his  title  of  N^les.  He  fell  too  soon  at 
difference  with  Ludovico  Sforda,  who  was  the 
man  that  carried  the  keys  which  brought  him  in, 
and  shut  him  out.  He  neglected  to  extinguish 
some  relics  of  the  war.  And  lastly,  in  regard 
of  his  easy  passage  through  Italy  without  resist- 
ance, he  entered  into  an  overmuch  despising  of 
the  arms  of  die  Italians;  whereby  he  left  the 
realm  of  Naples  at  his  departure  so  much  Ihe 
less  provided.  So  that  not  long  after  his  return, 
die  whole  kingdom  revolted  to  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  and  the  French  were  quite  driven  out. 
Nevertheless  Charies  did  make  both  great  threats 
and  great  preparations  to  re-enter  Italy  once 
again.  Wherefore  at  the  instance  of  divers  of 
the  states  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, there  was  a  league  concluded  between  the 
said  pope;  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans; 
Henry,  King  of  England;  Ferdinando  and  Isar 
bella.  King  and  Queen  of  Spain ;  for  so  they  are 
constantly  placed  in  the  original  treaty  through- 
out; Augustine  Barbadico,  Duke  of  Venice;  and 
Ludovico  Sfortia,  Duke  of  Milan ;  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  their  estates:  wherein  though 
F^inando  of  Naples  was  not  named  as  prin- 
cipal, yet,  no  doubt,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
tacitly  included  as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  also  this  year,  Cecile,  Duchess  of 
York,  mother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  at  her 
castle  of  Berkhamstead,  being  of  extreme  years, 
and  who  had  lived  to  see  three  princes  of  her  body 
crowned,  and  four  murdered.  She  was  buried  at 
Foderingham,  by  her  husband. 

This  year  also  the  king  called  his  parliament, 
where  many  laws  were  made  of  a  more  private 
and  vulgar  nature  than  ought  to  detain  the  reader 
of  a  history.  And  it  may  be  justly  suspected 
by  the  proceedings  following,  that  as  the  king 
did  excel  in  good  commonwealth  laws,  so,  never- 
theless, he  had  in  secret  a  design  to  make  use  of 
them,  as  well  for  collecting  of  treasure  as  for  correct- 
ing of  manners ;  and  so  meaning  thereby  to  harrow 
his  people,  did  accumulate  them  the  rather. 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parlia- 
ment was  a  law  of  a  strange  nature ;  rather  just 
than  legal ;  and  more  magnanimous  than  provi- 
dent. This  law  did  ordain.  That  no  person  that 
did  assist  inarms,  o* otherwise,  the  king  for  the 
time  being,  should  after  be  impeached  therefore, 
or  attainted,  either  by  the  course  of  the  law,  or 
by  act  of  parliament.  But  if  any  such  act  of  at- 
tainder did  happen  to  be  made,  it  should  be  void 
and  of  none  effect ;  for  that  it  was  agreeable  to  rea- 
son of  estate,  that  the  subject  should  not  inquire 
of  the  justness  of  the  king's  title  or  quarrel ;  and 
it  was  agreeable  to  good  conscience,  that,  what- 
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•oerer  tbe  fortime  of  the  war  were,  Ihe  subject 
ahoold  not  enffer  for  his  obedience.  Tke  spirit 
of  this  law  was  wonderful  pious  and  nobloy  being 
like,  in  matter  of  war,  onto  the  spirit  of  David  in 
matter  of  plague;  who  said,  «^If  I  hare  sinned, 
strike  me:  but  what  have  these  sheep  doneV 
Neither  wanted  this  law  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight;  for  it  did  the  better  take  away  ooca^ 
sions  for  the  people  to  busy  themselves  to  pry  into 
Ihe  king's  title ;  for  that  howsoever  it  fell,  their 
safety  was  already  provided  for.  Besides,  it 
could  not  but  greatly  draw  unto  him  the  love  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  because  he  seemed  more  care- 
ful for  them  than  for  himself.  But  yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  did  take  off  from  his  party  that  great  tie 
and  spur  of  necessity,  to  fight  and  go  victors  out 
of  the  field ;  considering  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  put  in  safety  and  protected,  whether  they 
stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  But  the  force  and  obli- 
gation of  this  law  was  in  itself  illusory,  as  to  the 
latter  part  of  it,  by  a  precedent  act  of  parliaqient 
to  bind  or  frustrate  a  future.  For  a  supreme  and 
absolute  power  cannot  conclude  itself,  neither  can 
that  which  is  in  nature  revocable  be  made  fixed, 
no  more  than  if  a  man  should  appoint  or  declare 
by  his  will,  that  if  he  made  any  latter  will  it  should 
be  void.  And  for  the  case  of  the  act  of  parliap 
ment,  there  is  a  notable  precedent  of  it  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  time ;  who  doubting  he  might 
die  in  the  minority  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to 
pass.  That  no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of 
a  king,  should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except 
it  were  confijmed  by  the  king  under  his  great  seal 
at  his  full  age.  But  the  first  act  that  passed  in 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  time  was  an  act  of  re- 
peal of  that  former  act;  at  which  time  neverthe- 
less the  king  was  minor.  But  ^ings  that  do  not 
bind,  may  satisfy  for  the  time. 

There  was  also  made  a  shearing  or  underprop- 
ping act  for  the  benevolence:  to  make  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay,  and  never- 
theless were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  by 
oouTse  of  bw.  Which  act  did  not  only  bring  in 
the  arrears,  but  did  indeed  countenance  the  whde 
business,  and  was  pretended  to  be  made  at  the 
desire  of  those  that  had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  parliament  also  was  made  that  good  law, 
which  gave  the  attaint  upon  a  (alse  verdict  be- 
tween party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind 
t>f  evangile,  irremediable.  It  extends  not  to  causes 
capital,  as  well  because  they  are  for  the  most  part 
at  the  king's  suit,  as  because,  in  them,  if  they  be 
Allowed  in  course  of  indictment,  there  paseeth  a 
double  jury,  the  indictore  and  the  triere :  and  so 
not  twelve  men,  but  foup-and-twenty .  But  it  seem- 
eth  tivat  was  not  the  only  reason ;  for  this  reason 
holdetii  not  in  the  appeal.  But  the  great  reason 
was,  lest  it  should  tend  to  the  discouragement  of 
jurore  in  cases  of  life  and  death ;  if  they  should  be 
subject  to  suit  and  penalty,  where  the  favour  of 
life  maketh  against  them.    It  eztendeth  not  also 


to  any  suit,  wlwre  the  demand  is  under  the  vdie 
of  for^  pounds;  for  that  in  such  eases  <^  pot^ 
value  it  weidd  not  quit  the  charge,  to  go  aboot 
again. 

ThMe  was  «Mither  law  made  against  a  braneh 
of  ingratitude  in  women,  who  having  been  ad- 
vanced by  their  husbands,  or  their  husbands'  a&- 
oestora,  should  alien,  and  thereby  seek  todefeat  the 
heira,  or  those  in  rentainder,  of  the  lands  wfaeie- 
unto  they  had  been  so  advanced.  The  remedy 
was,  by  giving  power  to  the  next,  to  enter  for  a 
forfeiture. 

There  was  also  enacted  that<slmritable  law,  for 
the  admission  of  poor  suitore  in  forma  panporis, 
without  fee  to  counsellor,  attorney,  or  clerk,  where- 
by poor  men  became  rather  able  to  vex  than  un- 
able to  sue.  Thwe  were  divera  other  good  laws 
made  that  parliament,  as  we  said  before ;  but  we 
still  observe  our  manner,  in  selecting  out  those 
that  are  not  of  a  vulgar  nature. 

The  king,  this  while,  though  he  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  in  full  peace,  and  seemed  to  account  of 
the  designs  of  Perkin,  who  was  now  returned  into 
Flandere,  but  as  a  May-game ;  yet  having  tiie 
composition  of  a  wise  king,  stout  without,  sad 
apprehensive  within,  had  given  order  for  the 
watchingof  beacons  upon  the  coasts,  and  erecting 
more  where  they  stood  too  thin,  and  had  a  care- 
ful eye  where  this  wandering  cloud  would  break. 
But  Perkin,  advised  to  keep  his  fire,  which  hither- 
to burned  as  it  were  upon  green  wood,  alive 
with  continual  blowing,  sailed  again  iiAo  Irdand, 
whence  he  had  formerly  departed,  rather  upon  the 
hopes  of  France,  than  upon  any  unreadiness  or 
discouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in 
the  space  of  time  between,  the  king's  diligenee 
and  Poynings's  commission  had  so  settled  tilings 
there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  butte 
blustering  aiTection  of  wild  and  naked  peq>le. 
Wherefore  he  was  advised  by  his  council  to  seek 
aid  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  a  prince  young  and 
valorous,  and  in  good  terms  with  his  nobles  and 
people,  and  ill  aflfeoted  to  King  Henry.  At  dds 
time  also  both  Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France 
began  to  bear  no  good  will  to  the  king :  the  one 
being  displeased  with  the  king's  prohibition  of 
commerce  with  Flanders ;  the  other  holding  the 
king  for  suspect,  in  regard  of  his  late  entry  into 
league  with  the  Italians.  Wherefore,  besides  the 
open  aids  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgondy,  wluch  did 
with  sails  and  oars  put  on  and  advance  Perkin's 
designs,  tiiere  wanted  not  some  secret  tides  from 
Maximilian  and  Charles,  which  did  fiirtherhis 
fortunes :  insomuch  as  they,  both  by  their  secret 
lettera  and  messages,  recommended  him  to  tiie 
King  of  Scotland. 

Perkin,  therefore,  coming  into  Scotland  upon 
those  hopes,  with  a  well-appointed  company, 
was  by  the  King  of  Scots,  being  formerly  wdl 
prepared,  honourably  welcomed,  and  soon  afler 
his  arrival  admitted  to  his  presence,  in  a  solemn 
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nanfier:  f<»  the  IdngTeoetTed  him  in  state  iq  his 
ohsmber  of  presence,  acoompanied  with  diveis 
of  his  nobles.  And  Perkin  well  attended,  as 
well  with  those  that  tiie  king  had  sent  b^ore 
him,  as  with  his  own  train,  entered  ^  room 
where  the  king  was,  and  coming  near  to  the 
king,  and  bowing  a  little  to  embrace  him,  he 
letiied  some  paces  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  all  that  were  present  might  hear  him,  made 
his  declaration  in  this  manner: 

*«  High  and  mighty  king,  yonr  grace,  and  these 
your  nobles  here  present,  may  be  pleased  benignly 
to  bow  your  ears  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young 
man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the 
ball  of  a  kingdom ;  but  by  fortune  is  made  him- 
sdf  a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  smd 
ftom  place  to  place.  You  see  here  b^ore  you 
tint  spectacle  of  a  Plantagenet,  who  hath  been 
carried  from  the  nursery  to  the  sanctuary;  from 
the  sanctuary  t6  the  direful  prison;  from  the 
prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor;  and 
firom  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness,  as  I  may 
truly  call  it,  for  so  the  world  hath  been  to  me. 
So  that  he  that  is  bom  to  a  great  kingdom,  hath 
not  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon,  more  than  this 
where  he  now  standeth  by  your  princely  favour. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  late  King  of  En^and,  as 
your  grace  cannot  but  have  heard,  left  two  sons, 
Edward,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  both  very 
joung.  Edward,  the  eldest,  succeeded  their  &ther 
in  the  crown,  by  the  name  of  King  Edward  the 
Fifth:  but  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  their 
unnatural  uncle,  first  thirsting  a(W  the  kingdom 
through  ambition,  and  afterwards  thirsting  for 
their  blood,  out  of  desire  to  secure  himself,  em- 
ployed an  instrument  of  his,  confident  to  him,  as 
heSthought,  to  murder  them  both.  But  this  man 
that  was  employed  to  execute  that  execrable 
tragedy,  having  cruelly  slain  King  Edward,  the 
eldest  of  the  two,  was  moved,  psurtly  by  remorse, 
and  partly  by  some  otiier  mean,  to  save  Richard 
his  brother;  making  a  report  nevertheless  to  the 
tyrant,  that  he  had  performed  his  commandment 
for  both  brethren.  This  report  was  accordingly 
believed,  and  published  generally;  so  that  the 
worid  hath  been  possessed  of  an  opinion,  that 
ihey  both  were  barbarously  made  away ;  though 
ever  truth  hath  some  sparks  that  fly  abroad,  until 
it  appear  in  due  time,  as  this  hath  had.  Bat 
Almighty  God,  that  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,  and  saved  little  Joash  from  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  when  she  massacred  the  king's  child- 
ren; and  did  save  Isaac,  when  the  hand  was 
stretched  forth  to  sacrifice  him;  preserved  the 
second  broker.  For  I  myself,  that  stand  here 
in  your  presence,  am  that  very  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  King 
Edward  the  Fifth,  now  the  most  rightful  surviving 
heir  male  to  that  victorious  and  most  noble  Ed- 
ward, of  that  name  the  fourth,  late  King  of  Eng^ 
land.    For  the  manner  of  my  escape,  it  is  fit  it 


should  pass  in  silence,  or  at  least  in  a  more  secret 
relaition;  for  that  it  may  conoem  some  alive,  and 
the  memory  of  some  that  are  dead.  Let  it  suffice 
to  think,  that  I  had  th^i  a  mother  living,  a  queen, 
and  one  that  expected  daily  such  a  commandment 
from  the  tyrant,  for  the  murdering  of  her  children* 
Thus  in  my  tender  age  escaping  by  God's  mercy 
out  of  London,  I  was  secretly  conveyed  over  sea; 
where  after  a  time  the  party  tiiat  had  me  in  . 
charge,  upon  what  new  fears,  change  of  mind, 
or  practice,  God  knoweth^  suddenly  forsook  me. 
Whereby  I  was  forced  to  wander  ad)road,  and  to 
seek  mean  conditions  for  the  sustaining  of  my 
life.  Wherefore  distracted  between  several  pas- 
sions, the  one  of  fear  to  be  known,  lest  Uie  tyrant 
should  have  a  new  attempt  upon  me;  the  other 
of  grief  and  disdain  to  be  unknown,  and  to  live 
in  that  base  and  servile  manner  that  I  did;  I 
resolved  with  myself  to  expect  the  tyrant's  death, 
and  then  to  put  myself  into  my  sister's  hands,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown.  Bnt  in  this  season 
it  happened  one  Henry  Tudor,  son  to  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  come  from  Fnmoe 
and  enter  into  the  realm,  and  by  subtile  and  foul 
means  to  obtain  the  crown  of  the  same,  which  to 
me  rightfully  appertained :  so  that  it  was  but  a 
change  from  tyrant  to  tyranU  lliis  Henry,  my 
extreme  and  mortal  enemy,  so  soon  as  he  had- 
knowledge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined  and 
wrought  all  the  subtile  ways  and  means  he  could 
to  procure  my  final  destrubtion;  Hot  my  mortal 
enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised  me  to  be  m 
feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  so  abusing 
the  world;  but  also,  to  defer  and  put  me  firom 
entry  into  England,  hath  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their  ministers, 
with  whom  I  have  been  retained ;  and  made  im* 
portune  labours  to  certain  servants  about  my  per* 
son,  to  murder  or  poison  me,  and  others  to  forsake 
and  leave  my  righteous  quarrel,  and  to  depart 
from  my  service,  as  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and 
others.  So  that  every  man  of  reason  may  well 
perceive,  that  Henry,  calling  himself  King  of 
England,  needed  not  to  have  bestowed  such  great 
sums  of  treasure,  nor  so  to  have  busied  himself 
with  importune  and  incessant  labour  and  industry, 
to  compass  my  death  and  ruin,  if  I  had  been  such 
a  feigned  person.  But  the  trutii  of  my  cause 
being  so  manifest,  moved  the  most  Christian 
King  Charles,  and  the  Lady  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Burgundy,  my  most  dear  aunt,  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  thereof,  but  lovingly  to 
assist  me.  But  it  seemeth  that  Qod  above,  for 
the  good  of  this  whole  island,  and  the  knitting 
of  these  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  a  strait  concord  and  amity,  by  so  great  an  obli- 
gation, hath  reserved  the  placing  of  me  on  the 
imperkd  throne  of  England  for  the  arms  and  suo- 
cours  of  your  grace.  Neither  is  it  the  first  time 
that  a  King  of  Scotland  hath  supported  them  &at 
were  bereft  and  spoiled  of  the  kingdcun  of  E^Qg> 
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land,  as  of  late,  in  fi«8h  monorj,  it  was  done  in 
the  person  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Wherefore,  W 
&at  your  grace  hath  given  dear  signs,  that  yon 
are  in  no  nohle  quality  inferior  to  your  r(^ral 
ancestors,  I,  so  distressed  a  prince,  was  hereby 
moved  to  eomt  and  pnt  myself  into  your  roytd 
hands,  desiring  yoar  asnstance  to  recover  my 
kingdom  of  En^^d;  promising  faithfully  to 
hear  myself  towards  your  grace  no  otherwise 
than  if  I  were  your  own  natural  brother;  and 
wiU,  upon  the  recovery  of  mine  inheritance, 
gratefully  do  you  all  the  pleasure  that  is  in  my 
utmost  power." 

After  Perkin  had  told  his  tale,  King  James  an- 
swered bravely  and  wisely;  ««That  whatsoever 
he  were,  he  should  not  repent  him  of  putting 
himself  into  his  hands."  And  from  that  time 
iorth,  though  there  wanted  not  some  about  him 
that  would  have  persuaded  him  that  all  was  but 
an  illusion;  yet  notwithstanding,  either  taken 
by  Perkin's  amiable  and  alluring  behaviour,  or 
inclining  to  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
pfinoes  abroad,  or  wilting  to  take  an  occasion  of 
a  war  against  King  Henry,  he  entertained  him  in 
all  things  as  became  the  person  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York ;  embraced  his  quarrel ;  and,  the  more  to 
put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  great 
prince,  and  not  a  representation  only,  he  gave 
consent  that  this  duke  should  take  to  wife  the 
Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  being  a  near  kinswoman  to  the  king 
himself,  and  a  young  virgin  of  excellent  beauty 
and  virtue. 

Not  long  after,  the  King  of  Scots  in  person, 
with  Perkin  in  his  company,  entered  with  a  great 
army,  though  it  consisted  chiefly  of  borderers, 
being  raised  somewhat  suddenly,  into  North- 
umberland. And  Perkin,  for  a  perfume  before 
him  as  he  went,  caused  to  be  published  a  procla- 
mation* of  this  tenor  following,  in  the  name  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  true  inheritor  of  the 
crown  of  England : 

M  It  hath  pleased  God,  who  putteth  dofwn  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble, 
and  suflfereth  not  the  hopes  of  the  just  to  perish 
in  the  end,  to  give  us  means  at  the  length  to  show 
ourselves  armed  unto  our  lieges  and  people  of 
England.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  intend  their 
hurt  or  damage,  or  to  make  war  upon  them,  other- 
wise than  to  deliver  ourselves  and  them  from 
tyranny  and  oppression.  For  our  mortal  enemy 
Henry  Tudor,  a  false  usurper  of  the  crown  of 
England,  which  to  us  by  natural  and  lineal  right 
appertainetfa,  knowing  in  his  own  heart  our  un- 
doubted right,  we  being  the  very  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  younger  son,  and  now  surviving  heir 
male  of  the  noble  and  victorious  Edward  the 
Fourth,  late  King  of  England,  hath  not  only 
*  The  original  of  thit  proclamation  remainetli  with  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  a  worthy  preserver  and  treaaarer  of  rare 
antiqnitiei  -.  from  wbote  mannecripta  I  have  had  much  light 
tot  the  fomlahlng  of  thia  work. 


dq>TyriBd  us  of  our  kingdom,  but  likewise,  by  all 
foul  and  wicked  means,  sought  to  betray  us,  and 
bereave  us  of  our  life.  Yet  if  his  tyranny  only 
extended  itself  to  our  person,  although  our  royal 
blood  teacheth  us  to  be  sensible  of  injuries.  It 
should  be  less  to  our  grief.  But  this  Tudor,  who 
boasteth  himself  to  have  overthrown  a  tyrant, 
hath,  ever  since  his  first  entrance  into  his  usurped 
reign,  put  little  in  practice  but  granny  and  the 
feats  thereof. 

^'For  King  Richard,  our  unnatural  uncle,  al- 
though denre  of  rule  did  blind  him,  yet  in  his 
other  actions,  like  a  true  Plantagenet,  was  noble, 
and  loved  the  honour  of  the  realm,  and  the  con- 
tentment and  comfort  of  his  nobles  and  people. 
But  this  our  mortal  enemy,  agreeable  to  the 
meanness  of  his  birth,  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  honour  of  this  nation :  selling  our  best  con- 
federates for  money,  and  making  merchandise  of 
the  blood,  estates,  wad  fortunes  of  our  peers  and 
subjects,  by  feigned  wars  and  dishonourable 
peace,  only  to  enrich  his  coffers.  Nor  unlike 
hath  been  his  hateful  misgovemment  and  evil 
deportments  at  home.  First,  he  hath,  to  fortify 
his  fiilse  quarrel,  caused  divers  nobles  of  this  our 
realm,  whom  he  held  suspect  and  stood  in  dread 
of,  to  be  cruelly  murdered;  as  our  cousin  Sir 
William  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain;  Sir  Simon 
Mountfort,  Sir  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William  D'Au- 
bigny,  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  many  others,  be- 
sides such  as  have  dearly  bought  their  lives  with 
intolerable  ransoms :  some  of  which  nobles  are 
now  in  the  sanctuary.  Also  he  hath  long  kept, 
and  yet  keepeth  in  prison,  our  right  entirely  well- 
beloved  cousin,  Edward,  son  and  heir  to  our 
uncle  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  others ;  withholding 
from  them  their  rightful  inheritance,  to  the  intent 
they  should  never  be  of  might  and  power,  to  aid 
and  assist  us  at  our  need,  after  the  duty  of  their 
legianoes.  He  also  married  by  compulsion,  cer- 
tain of  our  sisters,  and  also  the  sister  of  our  said 
cousin  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  divers  other 
ladies  of  the  royal  blood,  imto  certain  of  his 
kinsmen  and  friends  of  simple  and  low  degree; 
and  putting  apart  all  well  disposed  nobles,  he 
hath  none  in  4vour  and  trust  about  his  person, 
but  Bishop  Fox,  Smith,  Bray,  Level,  Oliver 
King,  David  Owen,  Risely,  Turbervile,  TOer, 
Chomley,  Empson,  James  Hobart,  John  Cut, 
Garth,  Henry  Wyat,  and  such  other  caitiffs  and 
villains  of  birth,  which  by  subtile  inventions, 
and  pilling  of  the  people,  have  been  the  principal 
finders,  occasioners,  and  counsellors  of  the  mis- 
rule and  mischief  now  reigning  in  England. 

«'  We  remembering  these  premises,  with  the 
great  and  execrable  offences  daily  committed  and 
done  by  our  foresaid  great  enemy  and  his  adhe- 
rents, in  breaking  the  liberties  and  franchises  of 
our  mother  the  holy  church,  upon  pretences  of 
wicked  and  heathenish  policy,  to  the  high  displesr 
sure  of  Almighty  God,  besides  the  manifold  trea 
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,  jonSy  riKNoiinbla  nmiden,  manslaiigfaten,  robbe- 
AteSf  extortioiuiy  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people  bj 
cdiamesy  taxes,  tallages,  ienerolenoes,  and  other 
•imlawM  impositions  and  grioTpus  exactions, 
with  many  othto  heinous  effects,  to  the  likely 
destruction  and  desolation  of  the  whole  realm ; 
shall,  by  God's  grace,  and  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  great  lords  of  our  blood,  with  counsel  of 
other  sad  persons,  see  that  the  commodities  of  oar 
realm  be  employed  to  the  most  adyantage  of  the 
same;  the  intercourse  of  merchandise  betwixt 
realm  and  realm  to  be  ministered  and  handled  as 
shall  more  be  to  the  common  weal  and  pros- 
perity of  our  subjects ;  and  all  such  dismes,  taxes, 
tallages,  benoTolences,  unlawful  impositions,  and 
grierous  exactions,  as  be  abore  rehearsed,  to  be 
foredone  and  laid  apart,  and  nerer  from  henceforth 
to  be  called  upon,  but  in  such  cases  as  our  noble 
progenitors,  kings  of  England,  hare  of  the  old  time 
been  accustom^  to  haye  the  aid,  succour,  and 
help  of  their  subjects,  and  true  liege-men. 

*<  And  further,  we  do,  out  of  our  grace  and  cle- 
mency, hereby  as  well  publish  and  promise  to  all 
our  subjects  remission  and  free  pardon  of  all  by- 
past  offences  whatsoerer,  against  our  person  or 
estate,  in  adhering  to  our  said  enemy,  by  whom, 
we  know  well,  they  haye  been  misled,  if  they  shall 
within  time  conyenient  subedit  themselyes  unto 
US.  And  for  such  as  shall  come  with  the  foremost 
to  assist  our  righteous  quarrel,  we  shall  make 
them  so  (ai  partekers  of  our  princely  fayour  and 
bounty,  as  shall  be  highly  for  the  comfort  of  them 
and  theirs,  both  during  their  life  and  after  tiieir 
death :  as  also  we  shall,  by  all  means  which  God 
shall  put  into  our  hands,  demean  ourselyes  to  giye 
TopX  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  estate  of  our 
people,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  holy  church  in 
their  entire,  preserying  the  honours,  priyileges, 
and  pre-eminences  of  our  nobles  from  contempt  or 
disparagement,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
blood.  We  shall  also  unyoke  our  people  from  all 
heayy  burdens  and  endurances,  and  confirm  our 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns,  in  their  charters  and 
freedoms,  with  enlargement  where  it  shall  be  de- 
senred ;  and  in  all  points  giye  our  subjects  cause 
-to  think,  that  the  blessed  and  debonair  goyem- 
ment  of  our  noble  father  King  EM  ward,  in  his  last 
times,  is  in  us  reyiyed. 

^«  And  forasmuch  as  the  putting  todeatii,  or  tak- 
ing aliye  of  our  said  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a 
mean  to  stay  much  effusion  of  blood,  which  other- 
wise may  ensue,  if  by  compulsion  or  fair  pro- 
mises he  shall  draw  after  him  any  number  of  our 
subjects  to  resist  us,  which  we  desire  to  ayoid, 
though  we  be  certainly  informed  that  our  said 
enemy  is  purposed  and  prepared  to  fly  the  land, 
haying  already  made  oyer  great  masses  of  the  trea- 
sure of  our  crown,  the  better  to  support  him  in  fo- 
reign parts,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whosoeyer 
sh^  take  or  distress  our  said  enemy,  Aough 
tlha  party  be  of  neyer  so  mean  a  condition,  he  shall 


be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thousand  pound  is 
oi^ey,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  & 
hundred  marks  by  the  year  of  inheritance ;  besides 
that  he  may  otherwise  merit,  both  toward  God  and 
all  good  people,  for  the  destruction  of  such  a  tyrant. 

««  Lastly,  we  do  all  men  to  wit,  and  herein  we 
take  also  God  to  witness,  that  whereas  God  hath 
moyed  the  heartof  our  dearest  cousin,  the  King  of 
Scotland,  to  aid  us  in  person  in  this  our  righteous 
quarrel ;  it  is  altogether  without  any  pact  or  pro- 
mise, or  so  much  as  demand  of  any  thing  that  may 
prejudice  our  crown  or  subjects :  but  contrariwise, 
with  promise  on  our  said  cousin's  part,  that  when* 
soeyer  he  shall  find  us  in  sufilcient  strength  to 
get  the  upper  hand  of  our  enemy,  which  we  hope 
will  be  yery  suddenly,  he  will  forthwith  peace- 
ably return  into  his  own  kingdom ;  contenting  him- 
self only  with  the  glory  of  so  honourable  an  en- 
terprise, and  our  true  and  faithful  loye  and  amity; 
which  we  shall  oyer,  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  so  order,  as  shall  be  to  the  great  comfort  of 
both  kingdoms.'* 

But  Peridn's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with 
the  people  of  England ;  neither  was  he  the  better 
welcome  for  the  company  he  came  in.  Where- 
fore the  King  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Perkin,  nor  none  stirred  anywhere  in  his  fayour, 
turned  his  enterprise  into  a  rode ;  and  wasted  and 
destroyed  the  country  of  Northumberland  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  hearing  that  there  were  forces 
coming  against  him,  and  not  willing  that  they 
should  find  his  men  heayy  and  laden  with  booty, 
he  returned  into  Scotland,  with  great  spoils,  de- 
ferring further  prosecution  till  another  time.  It  is 
said,  that  Perkin,  acting  the  part  of  a  prince  hand- 
somely, when  he  saw  tiie  Scottish  fell  to  waste  the 
country,  came  to  the  king  in  a  passionate  manner, 
making  great  lamentation,  and  desired,  that  that 
might  not  be  the  manner  of  making  the  war ;  for 
that  no  crown  was  so  dear  to  his  mind  as  that  he 
desired  to  purchase  it  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of 
his  country.  Whereunto  the  king  answered  half 
in  sport,  that  he  doubted  much,  he  was  careful  for 
that  that  was  none  of  his,  and  that  he  should  be 
too  good  a  steward  for  his  enemy,  to  saye  the 
country  to  his  use. 

By  this  time,  being  the  eleyenth  year  of  the 
king,  the  interruption  of  trade  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  mer- 
chants of  both  nations  yery  sore ;  which  moyed 
them  by  all  means  they  could  deyise,  to  affect  and 
dispose  their  soyereigns  respectiyely  to  open  the 
intercourse  again ;  wherein  time  fayoured  them* 
For  the  archduke  and  his  council  began  to  see, 
that  Perkin  would  proye  but  a  ninagate  and  a 
citizen  of  the  world :  and  that  it  was  the  part  of 
children  to  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  king, 
on  his  part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and 
Northumberland,  began  to  haye  the  business  of 
Peridn  in  less  estimation;  so  as  he  did  not  put  it 
to  account  in  any  consultation  of  state     But  tiiat 
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that  moTed  him  most  was,  that  being  a  king  that 
loved  wealth  and  treasure,  he  could  not  endure  to 
have  trade  sick,  nor  any  obstruction  to  continue  in 
the  gatO'vein  whioh  disperseth  that  blood.  And 
yet  he  kept  state  so  far,  as  first  to  be  sought  unto. 
Wherein  the  merchant^ venturers  likewise,  be- 
ing a  strong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  un- 
der-set with  rich  men,  and  good  order,  did  hold 
out  bravely ;  taking  off  the  commodities  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their  hands 
for  want  of  vent.  At  the  last,  commissioners  met 
at  London  to  treat:  on  the  king's  part,  Bishop 
Fox,  lord  privy  seal,  Viscount  Wells,  Kendal, 
prior  of  Saint  John's,  Warham,  master  of  the  rolls, 
who  began  to  gain  muehupon  the  king's  opinion; 
Urswick,  who  was  almost  ever  one ;  and  Risely : 
on  the  archduke's  part,  the  Lord  Severs,  his  ad- 
miral ;  the  Lord  Verunsel,  president  of  Flanders, 
and  others.  These  conclu<VBd  a  perfect  treaty, 
both  of  amity  and  intercourse,  between  the  king 
and  the  archduke;  containing  articles  both  of 
state,  commerce,  and  free  fishing.  This  is  that 
treaty  which  the  Flemings  call  at  this  day  «« inter- 
cursus  magnus ;"  both  because  it  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  precedent  treaties  of  the  third  and 
fourtii  year  of  the  king ;  and  chiefly  to  give  it  a 
difference  from  the  treaty  that  followed  in  the  one- 
and-twentieth  year  of  the  king,  which  they  call 
**intercursus  malus."  In  this  treaty,  there  was 
an  express  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels  of  either  prince  by  other;  purporting.  That 
if  any  such  rebel  should  be  required,  by  the  prince 
whose  rebel  he  was,  of  the  prince  confederate, 
that  forthwith  the  prince  confederate  should  by 
proclamation  command  him  to  avoid  the  country : 
which  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel 
was  to  stand  proscribed,  and  put  out  of  protection. 
But  nevertheless  in  this  article  Perkin  was  not 
named,  neither  perhaps  contained,  because  he  was 
no  rebel.  But  by  this  means  his  wings  were 
clipt  of  his  followers  that  were  English.  And  it 
was  expressly  comprised  in  the  treaty,  that  it 
should  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  duchess- 
dowager.  Af^r  the  intercourse  thus  restored,  the 
English  merchants  came  again  to  their  mansion 
at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  received  with  pro- 
cession and  great  joy. 

The  winter  following,  being  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  king  called  again  his  parliament; 
where  he  did  much  exaggerate  both  the  malice 
and  the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the 
King  of  Scotland :  That  the  king,  being  in  amity 
with  him,  and  noways  provoked,  should  so  bum 
in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the  lees  and 
dregs  of  Perkin's  intoxication,  who  was  every- 
where else  detected  and  discarded :  and  that  when 
he  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  reach  to  do  the  king 
any  hurt,  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed 
and  unprovided  people,  to  spoil  only  and  depopu- 
late, contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace : 
oonclnding,  that  he  could  nuther  witii  honour,  nor 


with  the  safety  of  his  peo^  towk«m  he  didowok 
protection,  let  pass  these  wrongs  narevenged. 
The  parliament  understood  him  w^  and  gave 
him  a  subsidy,  limited  to  the  sum  of  one  hondred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  besides  two  fifte«nB : 
for  his  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  mine  of 
treasure  of  a  strange  kind  of  ore ;  iron  at  the  top, 
and  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom.  At  this  pailii^ 
ment,  for  that  there  had  been  so  much  time  spent 
in  making  laws  the  year  before,  and  for  that  it 
was  called  purposely  in  respect  of  the  Scottish 
war,  there  were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered* 
Only  there  passed  a  law,  at  the  suit  of  the  me> 
chant-adventurers  of  England,  against  the  meiK 
chant-adventurers  of  London,  for  monopolising 
and  exacting  upon  the  trade;  which  it  seemeth 
they  did  a  little  to  save  themselves  after  the  hard 
time  they  had  sustained  by  want  of  trade.  But 
those  innovations  were  taken  away  by  parliamoftt. 
But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his 
money ;  and  though  he  avoided  to  fight  with  ene-^ 
mies  abroad,  yet  he  was  still  enforced  to  fight  for 
it  with  rebels  at  home :  for  no  sooner  began  the 
subsidy  to  be  levied  in  Cornwall,  but  the  people 
there  began  to  grud ge  and  murmur.  The  C omish 
being  a  race  of  men,  stout  of  stomach,  mighty  of 
body  and  limb,  and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren 
country,  and  many  of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live 
under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  They  mattered 
extremely,  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  snffefed, 
that  for  a  little  stir  of  the  Scots,  soon  blown  over, 
they  should  be  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  pay- 
ments ;  and  said  it  was  for  them  to  pay  that  had 
too  much,  and  lived  idly.  But  they  would  eat 
their  bread  that  they  got  with  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  and  no  man  should  take  it  from  them. 
And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want 
not  commonly  stirring  winds  to  make  them  more 
rough ;  so  this  people  did  light  upon  two  ring* 
leaders  or  captains  of  the  rout  The  one  was  one 
Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith  or  farrier,  of  Bod- 
min, a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  less  de- 
sirous to  be  talked  of.  The  other  was  Thoima 
Flammock,  a  lawyer,  who,  by  telling  his  neigh- 
bours commonly  upon  any  occasion  that  the  law 
was  on  their  side,  had  gotten  great  sway  amongst 
them.  This  man  talked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he 
could  tell  how  to  make  a  rebellion,  and  never 
break  the  peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  subsi- 
dies were  not  to  be  granted,  nor  levied  in  this 
case ;  that  is,  for  wars  of  Scotland :  for  thai  the 
law  had  provided  another  course,  by  service  of 
escuage  for  those  journeys ;  much  less  when  ail 
was  quiet,  and  war  was  made  hut  a  pretence  to 
poll  and  pill  the  people.  And  therefore  that  it 
was  good  they  should  not  stand  like  sheep  befom 
the  shearers,  but  put  on  harness,  and  take  weapons 
in  their  hands*  Yet  to  do  no  creature  hart;  but 
go  and  deliver  the  king  a  strong  petition  for  the 
laying  down  of  those  grievous  pajnoaents,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  those  that  had  given  him  thatr 
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cotMel ;  to  inak*  odidia  'beware  how  th^  did 
the  like  in  time  to  come.  And  said,  for  his  part 
he  did  not  see  how  they  conld  do  the  duty  of  trae 
Englishmen,  and  good  liege-men,  except  they  did 
deliver  the  king  from  such  wicked  ones,  that 
would  destroy  both  him  and  the  country.  Their 
aim  was  at  Archbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  who  were  the  Idng's  screens  in  this  enyy. 

Afier  ^lat  these  two,  Flammock  and  the  black- 
smith, had  by  joint  and  several  pratings  found 
tokens  of  consent  in  the  multitude,  they  offered 
themselves  to  lead  them,  until  they  should  hear 
of  better  men  to  be  their  leaders,  which  they  said 
would  be  ere  long:  telling  them  further  that  they 
would  be  but  their  servants,  and  first  in  every 
danger;  but  doubted  not  but  to  make  both  the 
west-end  and  the  east-end  of  England  to  meet  in 
so  good  a  quarrel ;  and  that  all ,  rightly  understood, 
was  but  for  the  king's  service.  The  people  upon 
these  seditious  instigations,  did  ann»  most  of 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  bills,  and  such 
other  weapons  of  rude  and  country  people,  and 
forthwith  under  the  command  of  their  leaders, 
which  in  such  cases  is  ever  at  pleasure,  marched 
out  of  Cornwall  through  Devonshire  unto  Taun- 
ton in  Somersetshire,  without  any  slaughter,  vio- 
lence, or  spoil  of  the  country.  At  Taunton  they 
killed  in  fury  an  officious  and  eager  commissioner 
for  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  Prov<^t  of 
Perin.  Thence  they  marched  to  Wells,  where 
the  Lord  Audley>,  with  whom  their  leaders  had 
before  some  secret  intelligence,  a  nobleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  as- 
piring to  ruin,  came  in  to  them,  and  was  by  them 
with  great  gladness  and  cries  of  joy  accepted  as 
their  general;  they  being  now  proud  that  they 
were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  Lord  Audley  led 
them  on  from  Wells  to  Salisbury,  and  from  Salis- 
bury to  Winchester.  Thence  the  foolish  people, 
who,  in  effect,  lead  their  leaders,  had  a  mind  to 
be  led  into  Kent,  fancying  that  the  people  there 
would  join  with  them ;  contrary  to  all  reason  or 
judgment,  considering  the  Kentish  men  had 
showed  great  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king  so 
lately  before.  But  the  rude  people  had  heard 
Flammock  say,  that  Kent  was  nev^  conquered, 
and  that  they  were  the  freest  people  of  England. 
And  upon  these  vain  noises,  they  looked  for  great 
matters  at  their  hands,  in  a  cause  which  they  con- 
ceited to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But 
when  they  were  come  into  Kent,  the  country  was 
so  well  settled,  and  both  by  the  king's  late  kind 
usage  towards  them,  and  by  the  credit  and  power 
of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and 
the  Lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gentleman  nor  yeo- 
man came  in  to  their  aid,  which  did  much  damp 
and  dismay  many  of  the  simpler  sort;  ins<Hnuch 
as  divers  of  them  did  secretly  fly  from  the  army, 
andnirent  home :  but  the  sturdier  sort,  and  those 
Ihat  were  most  engaged,  stood  by  it,  and  rather 
waxed  proud,  than  filled  in  hopes  and  courage. 
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Fof  as  it  did  somewhat  apj>al  them,  that  Uie  peo> 
pie  came  nol^ln  to  them,  so  it  did  no  less  encou- 
rage them,  that  the  king's  forces  had  not  set  upon 
them,  having  marched  from  the  west  unto  the 
east  of  England.  Wherefore  they  kept  on  their 
way,  and  encamped  upon  Blackheath,  between 
Greenwich  and  Eltham,  threatening  either  to  bid 
battle  to  the  king,  for  now  the  seas  went  higher 
than  to  Morton  and  Bray,  or  to  take  London 
within  his  view;  imagining  with  themselves,. 
there  to  find  no  less  fear  than  wealth. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  When  first  he  heard 
of  this  commotion  of  the  Cornish  men,  occasioned 
by  the  subsidy,  he  was  much  troubled  therewith  ; 
not  for  itself,  but  in  regard  of  the  concurrence  of 
other  dangers  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  time* 
For  he  doubted  lest  a  war  from  Scotland,  a  re-^ 
hellion  from  ComwaU,  and  the  practices  and 
conspiracies  of  Perkin  and  ^  partakers,  would 
come  upon  him  at  once :  knowing  well,  that  it 
was  a  dangerous  triplicity  to  a  monarchy,  to  have 
the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet* 
Nevertheless  the  occasion  took  him  in  some  part 
well  provided.  For  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
had  broken  up,  the  king  had  presently  raised  s 
puissant  army  to  war  upon  Scotland.  And  King 
James  of  Scotland  likewise,  on  his  part,  had 
made  great  preparations,  either  for  defence,  or 
for  new  assailing  of  England.  But  as  for  the 
king's  forces,  they  were  not  only  in  preparation, 
but  in  readiness  presently  to  set  forth,  under  the 
conduct  of  D'Aubigny,  the  lord  chamberlain. 
But  as  soon  as  the  king  understood  of  the 
rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  stayed  those  forces, 
retaining  them  for  his  own  service  and  safety. 
But  therewithal  he  despatched  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
into  the  north,  for  the  defence  and  strength  of 
those  parts,  in  case  the  Scots  should  stir.  But 
for  the  course  he  held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was 
utterly  differing  from  his  former  custom  and  prac- 
tice: which  was  ever  full  of  forwardness  and 
celerity  to  make  head  against  them,  or  to  set  upon 
them  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  action.  This  he 
was  wont  to  do.  But  now,  besides  that  he  was 
attempered  by  years,  and  less  in  love  with  dan- 
gers, by  the  continued  fruition  of  a  crown;  it 
was  a  time  when  the  various  appearance  to  his 
thoughts  of  perils  of  several  natures,  and  from, 
divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  best  and 
surest  way,  to  keep  his  strength  together  in  the 
seat  and  centre  of  his  kingdom :  according  to  the 
ancient  Indian  emblem,  in  such  a  swelling  season, . 
to  hold  iStie  hand  upon  the  middle  of  the  bladder, 
that  no  side  might  rise.  Besides,  there  was  no 
necessity  put  upon  him  to  alter  his  counsel.  For 
neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  in  which 
case  it  had  been  dishonour  to  abandon  his  people ; 
neither  on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  gather 
or  increase,  which  might  hasten  him  to  precipitate  ^ 
and  assail  them  before  they  grew  too  strong.. 
2H 
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And  lastly,  both  rektfon  of  ettste  and  war  teemed 
to  agree  with  tilts  coarse :  for  .that  id&iirrections 
of  base  people  art  commonly  mors  forioitii  in 
4heir  beginnings>.  And  by  this  means  also  he 
had  them  the  more  at  Tantage,  being  tired  and 
harassed  with  a  long  march ;  and  more  at  mercy, 
being  cat  off  &r  from  their  coantry,  and  therefore 
not  able  by  any  sadden  flight  to  get  to  retreat,  and 
to  renew  the  troables. 

When  therefore  the  rebels  were  encamped  on 
Blackheath,  apon  the  hill,  whence  they  might 
behold  the  ci^  of  London,  and  the  fiiir  yalley 
aboat  it;  the  king,  knowing  well  that  it  stood 
him  apon,  by  how  mach  the  more  he  had  hitherto 
protracted  the  time  in  not  encoanteringthem,  by  so 
mach  the  sooner  to  despatch  with  them,  that  it  might 
•appear  to  hare  been  no  coldness  in  fore-elowing, 
i>at  wisdom  in  choosing  his  time;  resoWed  with 
all  speed  to  assail  them,  and  yet  with  diat  provi- 
dence and  surety,  as  shoald  leaye  little  to  ventore 
•or  fortone.  And  having  yery  great  and  puissant 
forces  aboot  him,  the  better  to  master  all  events 
and  accidents,  he  divided  them  into  three  parts ; 
4he  first  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  chief, 
assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Suffolk. 
These  noblemen  were  appointed,  with  some  cor- 
aets  of  horse  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good  store 
of  artillery,  wheeling  about  to  pat  themselves 
beyond  the  hill  where  tiie  rebels  were  encamped ; 
and  to  beset  all  the  skirts  and  descents  thereof, 
except  those  that  lay  towards  London;  thereby 
to  have  these  wild  beasts,  as  it  were,  in  a  toil. 
The  second  part  of  his  forces,  which  were  those 
that  were  to  be  most  in  action,  and  upon  which 
he  relied  most  for  the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  did 
assign  to  be  led  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  who 
^was  appointed  to  set  upon  the  rebels  in  front, 
from  that  side  which  is  towards  London.  The 
third  part  of  his  forces,  being  likewise  great  and 
brave  forces,  he  retained  about  himself,  to  be 
ready  upon  dl  events  to  restore  the  fight,  or  con- 
summate the  victory;  and  meanwhile  to  secure 
the  city.  And  for  that  purpose  he  encamped  in 
person  in  St.  George's  Fields,  putting  himself  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of 
London,  especially  at  the  first,  upon  the  near  en- 
camping of  the  rebels,  was  in  great  tumult:  as 
it  useth  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous  cities, 
especially  those  which  being  for  greatness  and 
fortune  queens  of  their  regions,  who  seldom  see 
out  of  their  windows,  or  from  their  towers,  an 
army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  troubled  them 
most,  was  the  conceit  that  they  dealt  with  a  rout 
of  people,  witli  whom  there  was  no  composition 
or  condition,  or  orderly  treating,  if  need  were ; 
but  likely  to  be  bent  altogether  upon  rapine  and 
spoil.  And  although  they  had  heard  that  the 
rebels  had  behaved  themselves  quietly  and 
modesdy  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet  they 
doubted  much  that  would  not  last,  but  rather 
make  them  more  hungry,  and  more  in  appetite  to 


ML  apon  spoil  in  the  end.  Wherefoie  thme  was 
great  running  to  and  firo<^  people,  some  to  the 
gates,  some  to  the  walls,  some  to  the  water-side ; 
giving  themselves  alarms  and  panic  feazs  coi^ 
tinually.  Nevertheless,  both  Jate,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  Shaw  and  Haddon  the  sheriflb,  did 
their  parts,  stoutly  and  well,  in  arming  and  order- 
ing the  people.  And  the  king  likewise  did  adjoin 
some  captains  <^  experience  in  the  wars,  to  advise 
and  assist  the  citizens.  But  soon  after,  when 
they  understood  that  the  long  had  so  ordered  the 
matter,  that  the  rebels  must  win  three  battles, 
before  they  could  approach  the  city,  and  that  he 
had  put  his  own  person  between  the  rebels  and 
them,  and  that  the  great  care  was,  rather  how  to 
impound  the  rebels  that  none  of  them  might 
escape,  than  that  any  doubt  was  made  to  vanquish 
them;  they  grew  to  be  quiet  and  out  <^ fear;  the 
rather,  for  the  confidence  they  reposed,  which 
was  not  small,  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford, 
Essex,  and  D*Aubigny ;  all  men  well  famed  and 
loved  amongst  the  people.  As  for  Jasper,  Dake 
of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to  employ  with 
the  first  in  his  wars,  he  was  then  sick,  and  died 
soon  after. 

It  was  the  two-and-twentieth  of  June,  and  a 
Saturday,  which  was  the  day  of  the  week  the 
king  fancied,  when  the  battle  was  fought :  though 
the  king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  devise,  given 
out  a  felse  day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  the 
rebels  battle  on  the  Monday  following,  the  better 
to  find  them  unprovided,  and  in  dirarray.  Tlie 
lords  that  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had 
some  days  before  planted  themselves,  as  at  toe 
receipt,  in  places  convenient.  In  the  afternoon, 
towards  the  decline  of  the  day,  which  was  done, 
the  better  to  keep  the  rebels  in  opinion  Aat  they 
should  not  fight  that  day,  the  Lord  D'Aubigny 
marched  on  towards  them,  and  first  beat  some 
troops  of  them  from  Deptford-bridge,  where  they 
fought  manfully;  but,  being  in  no  great  number, 
were  soon  driven  back,  and  fled  up  to  their  main 
army  upon  the  hill.  The  army  at  that  time, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces, 
were  putting  themselves  in  array,  not  without 
much  confusion.  But  neither  had  they  placed, 
upon  the  first  high  ground  towards  the  bridge, 
any  forces  to  second  the  troops  below,  that  kept 
the  bridge;  neither  had  they  brought  forwards 
their  main  battle,  which  stood  in  array  far  into 
the  heath,  near  to  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  So  that 
the  earl  with  his  forces  mounted  the  hill,  and  re- 
covered the  plain  without  resistance.  The  Lord 
D'Aubigny  charged  them  with  great  fury ;  inso- 
much as  it  had  like,  by  accident,  to  have  brandled 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  for,  by  inconsiderate  fov^ 
wardness  in  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  was  taken  by  Sie  rebels,  but  immediately 
rescued  and  delivered.  The  rebels  maintained 
the  fight  for  a  small  time,  and  for  their  persons 
showed  no  want  of  coarage ;  but  being  ill  armed» 
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vid  ill  led,  and  witfaoat  hone  or  artillery,  they 
were  with  no  great  diflKcnlty  cut  in  pieces,  and 
pat  to  flight.  And  for  their  three  leaders,  the 
Loid  Audley,  the  blacksmith,  and  Flammocki  as 
commonly  the  obtains  of  ccmimotions  are  but 
half-couraged  men,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
taken  aliTe.  The  number  slain  on  the  rebels' 
part  were  some  two  thousand  men;  their  army 
■amounting,  as  it  is  said,  unto  the  number  of  six- 
teen thousand.  The  rest  were,  in  effect,  all 
taken ;  for  that  the  hill,  as  was  said,  was  encom- 
passed with  the  king's  forces  round  about.  On 
the  king's  part,  there  died  about  three  hundred, 
most  of  them  shot  with  arrows,  which  were  re- 
ported to  be  of  the  length  of  a  tailor's  yard ;  so 
strong  and  mighty  a  bow  the  Cornish  men  were 
said  to  draw. 

The  yictory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created 
diTors  bannerets,  as  well  upon  Blackheath,  where 
his  lieutenant  had  won  the  field,  whither  he  rode 
in  person  to  perform  the  said  creation,  as  in  St, 
George's  Fields,  where  his  own  person  had  been 
encamped.  And  for  matter  of  liberality,  he  did, 
by  open  edict,  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prisoners 
unto  those  that  had  taken  them ;  either  to  take 
^m  in  kind,  or  compound  for  them  as  they 
could.  After  matter  of  honour  and  liberality, 
fbllowed  matter  of  severity  and  execution.  The 
Lord  Audley  was  led  from  Newgate  to  Tower- 
Hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his  own  arms ; 
the  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and  at  Tower- 
Hill  beheaded.  Flammock  and  the  blacksmith 
were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn ; 
<he  blacksmith  taking  pleasure  upon  the  hurdle, 
as  it  seemeth  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think 
tliat  he  should  be  famous  in  after-times.  The 
king  was  once  in  mind  to  have  sent  down  Flam- 
mock  and  the  blacksmith  to  have  been  executed 
in  Cornwall,  for  the  more  terror;  but  being  ad- 
vertised that  the  country  was  yet  unquiet  and 
boiling,  he  thought  better  not  to  irritate  the 
people  further.  All  the  rest  were  pardoned  by 
proclamation,  and  to  take  out  their  pardons  under 
seal,  as  many  as  would.  So  that,  more  than  the 
blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the  king  did  satisfy 
himself  with  the  lives  of  only  three  offenders, 
for  the  expiation  of  this  great  rebellion. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  observe  the  variety 
and  inequality  of  the  king's  executions  and  par- 
dons ;  and  a  man  would  think  it,  at  the  first,  a 
kind  of  lottery  or  chance.  But,  looking  into  it 
more  nearly,  one  shall  find  there  was  reason  for 
it,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  after  so  long  a  dis- 
tance of  time  we  can  now  discern.  In  the  Kent^ 
iflih  commotion,  which  was  but  a  handful  of  men, 
there  were  executed  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty ;  but  in  this,  so  mighty  a  rebellion,  but 
three.  Whether  it  were  that  the  king  put  to  ac- 
' count  the  men  that  were  slain  in  the  field,  or  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  be  severe  in  a  popular  cause, 
^r  that  the  harmless  behaviour  of  this  people,  that 


came  horn  thie  west  of  England  to  the  east,  with- 
out mischief  almost,  or  spoil  of  tbe  country,  did 
somewhat  mollify  him,  and  move  him  to  compas- 
sion; or  lastly,  that  he  made  V  g^^^  difference 
between  people  that  did  rebel  upon  wantonness, 
and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want. 

After  the  Cornish  men  were  defeated,  there 
came  from  Calais  to  the  king  an  honourable  em- 
bassage from  the  French  king,  which  had  arrived 
at  Calais  a  month  before,  and  there  was  stayed  in 
respect  of  the  troubles,  but  honourably  entertained 
and  defrayed.  The  king,  at  their  first  coming, 
sent  unto  them,  and  prayed  them  to  have  patience, 
till  a  little  smoke,  that  was  raised  in  his  country, 
were  over,  which  would  soon  be :  slighting,  as 
his  manner  was,  that  openly,  which  nevertheless 
he  intended  seriously. 

This  embassage  concerned  no  great  affair,  but 
only  the  prolongation  of  da^s  for  payment  of  mo- 
ne3r8,  and  some  other  particulars  of  the  frontiers. 
And  it  was,  indeed,  but  a  wooing  embassage^ 
with  good  respects  to  entertain  the  king  in  good 
affection ;  but  nothing  was  done  or  handled  to  the 
derogation  of  the  king's  bte  treaty  with  the 
Italians. 

But  during  the  time  that  the  Cornish  men  were 
in  their  march  towards  London,  the  Kingof  Scot- 
land, well  advertised  of  all  that  passed,  and  know- 
ing himself  sure  of  a  war  from  England,  whenso- 
ever those  stirs  were  appeased,  neglected  not  his 
opportunity;  but  thinking  the  king  had  his  hands 
full,  entered  the  frontiers  of  England  again  with 
an  army,  and  besieged  the  castle  of  Norham  in 
person,  with  part  of  his  forces,  sending  the  rest  to 
forage  the  country.  But  Fox,  Bishop  of  Duresme, 
a  wise  man,  and  one  that  could  see  through  the 
present  to  the  future,  doubting  as  much  before, 
had  caused  his  castle  of  Norham  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  furnished  with  all  kind  of  munition; 
and  had  manned  it  likewise  with  a  very  great 
number  of  tall  soldiers,  more  than  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  castle,  reckoning  rather  upon  a  sharp 
assault  than  a  long  siege.  And  for  the  country 
likewise,  he  had  caused  the  people  to  withdraw 
their  cattle  and  goods  into  fast  places,  that  were 
not  of  easy  approach ;  and  sent  in  post  to  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  not  far  off",  in  Yorkshire, 
to  come  in  diligence  to  the  succour.  So  as  the 
Scottish  king  both  failed  oi  doing  good  upon  the 
castle,  and  his  men  had  but  a  catching  harvest  of 
their  spoils;  and  when  he  understood  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  coming  on  with  great  forces, 
he  returned  back  into  Scotland.  The  earl,  find- 
ing the  castle  freed,  and  the  enemy  retired,  pur- 
sued with  all  celerity  in  Scotland,  hoping  to  have 
oirertaken  the  Scottish  king,  and  to  have  given 
him  battle ;  but,  not  attaining  him  in  time,  sat 
down  before  the  castle  of  Ayton,  one  of  the  strong- 
est places,  then  esteemed,  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh,  which  in  a  small  time  he  took.  And 
soon  after,  the  Scottish  king  retiring  fitrtfaer  into 
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hiB  country,  and  the  weather  being  extraordinaiy 
fool  and  stormy,  the  earl  returned  into  England. 
So  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  ef- 
feet,  bat  a  castle  taken,  and  a  castle  distressed ; 
not  answerable  to  the  puissance  of  the  forces,  nor 
to  the  heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the  greatness  of 
the  expectation. 

Amongst  these  troubles,  both  civil  and  exter- 
nal, came  into  England  from  Spain,  Peter  Hialas, 
some  call  him  Elias,  surely  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day ;  for  his 
embasrage  set  the  truce  between  England  and 
Scotland ;  the  truce  drew  on  the  peace ;  the  peace 
the  marriage ;  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms ;  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those 
times  were,  not  unlearned ;  sent  from  Ferdinando 
and  Isabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  unto  the  king,  to 
treat  &  marriage  between  Catharine,  their  second 
daughter,  and  Prince  Arthur.  This  treaty  was 
by  him  set  in  a  very  good  way,  and  almost  brought 
to  perfeetion.  But  it  so  fell  out  by  the  way,  that 
upon  some  conferences  which  he  had  with  the 
king  touching  this  business,  the  king,  who  had  a 
great  dexterity  in  getting  suddenly  into  the  bosom 
of  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  liked  the 
men ;  insomuch  as  he  would  many  times  commu- 
nicate with  them  of  his  own  affairs,  yea,  and  em- 
ploy them  in  his  service,  fell  into  speech  and  dis- 
course incidently,  concerning  the  ending  of  the 
debates  and  differences  with  Scotland.  For  the 
king  naturally  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with 
Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise 
of  them.  And  he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of 
Scotland,  those  that  would  advise  their  king  to 
meet  him  at  the  half  way,  and  to  give  over  the 
war  with  England ;  pretending  to  be  good  patriots, 
but  indeed  favouring  the  affairs  of  the  king.  Only 
his  heart  was  too  great  to  begin  with  Scotland 
for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  he 
had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon, 
as  fit  for  his  turn  as  could  be.  For  after  that 
King  Ferdinando  had,  upon  assured  confidence 
of  the  marriage  to  succeed,  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would 
not  let,  in  a  Spanish  gravity,  to  counsel  the  king 
in  his  own  affairs.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  not 
being  wanting  to  himself,  but  making  use  of  every 
man*s  humours,  made  his  advantage  of  this  in 
such  things  as  he  thought  either  not  decent,  or 
not  pleasant  to  proceed  from  himself;  putting 
them  off  as  done  by  the  counsel  of  Ferdinando. 
Wherefore  he  was  content  that  Hialas,  as  in  a 
matter  moved  and  advised  from  Hialas  himself, 
should  go  into  Scotland,  to  treat  of  a  concord  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Hialas  took  it  upon  him, 
and  coming  to  the  Scottish  king,  after  he  had  with 
nraeh  art  brought  King  James  to  hearken  to  the 
more  safe  and  quietcounsels,  wrote  unto  the  king, 
that  he  hoped  that  peace  would  with  no  great 
difficulty  cement  and  close,  if  he  would  send  some 
wiM  and  tempeiate  coonsellor  of  his  own,  that 


might  treat  of  the  conditions.  Whereupon  the 
king  directed  Bishop  Fox,  who  at  that  time  was 
at  his  castle  of  Norham,  to  confer  with  Hialas 
and  they  both  to  treat  with  some  commissioners 
deputed  firom  the  Scottish  king.  The  commission- 
ers on  both  sides  met.  But  after  much  dispute 
upon  the  articles  and  conditions  of  peace,  pro- 
pounded upon  either  part,  they  could  not  conclude 
a  peace.  The  chief  impediment  thereof  was  the 
demand  of  the  king  to  hAve  Pericin  delivered  into 
his  hands,  as  a  r^roach  to  all  kings,  and  a  person 
not  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  side,  peren^ptorily  denied 
so  to  do,  sayings  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  no 
competent  judge  of  Perkin*^  title :  but  that  he  had 
received  him  as  a  suppliant,  protected  him  as  a 
person  fled  for  refuge,  espoused  him  with  hia 
kinswoman,  and  aided  him  with  arms,  upon 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  prince;  and  therefore 
that  he  could  not  now  with  his  honour  so 
uiurip,  and,  in  a  sort,  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  he 
had  said  and  done  before,  as  to  deliver  him  up  to 
his  enemies.  The  bishop,  likewise,  who  had  cer- 
tain proud  instructions  from  the  king,  at  the  least 
in  the  front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  clause  at 
the  foot,  that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discre- 
tion, and  required  him  by  no  means  to  break  off 
in  ill  terms,  after  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
delivery  of  Perkin,  did  move  a'  second  point  of  ids 
instructions,  which  was,  that  the  Scottish  king 
would  give  the  king  an  interview  in  person  at 
Newcastle.  But  this  being  reported  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  his  answer  was,  that  he  meant  to  treat 
a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it.  The 
bishop  also,  according  to  another  article  of  his  in- 
structions, demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Scottish,  or  damages  for  the  same. 
But  the  Scottish  commissioners  answered,  that 
that  was  but  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  could  not  be  gotten  up  again ;  and  that  the 
king's  people  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss 
than  their  master  to  repair  it.  But  in  the  end,  as 
persons  capable  of  reason,  on  both  sides  they 
made  rather  a  kind  of  recess  than  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce  for  some 
months  following.  But  the  King  of  Scotland, 
though  he  would  not  formally  retract  his  judg- 
ment of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged  himself 
so  far;  yet  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  often 
speech  with  the  Englishmen,  and  divers  other  ad- 
vertisements, began  to  suspect  him  for  a  counter^ 
ieit.  Wherefore  in  a  noble  fashion  he  called  him 
unto  him,  and  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours 
that  he  had  done  him  in  making  him  his  ally,  and 
in  provoking  a  mighty  and  opulent  king  by  an 
offensive  wax  in  his  quarrel,  for  the  space  of  two 
years  together ;  nay  more,  Uiat  he  had  refused  an 
honourable  peace,  whereof  he  had  a  fair  offer,  if 
he  would  have  delivered  him ;  and  that,  to  keep 
his  promise  with  him,  he  had  deeply  offended 
both  his  nobles  and  people  whom  ho  might  no^ 
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liold  in  any  kmg  ditoontent ;  and  therefore  requir- 
ed him  to  think  of  his  own  fortanes,and  tochoose 
out  sorae  fitter  place  for  hie  exile:  telling  him 
withal,  that  he  could  not  sajybnt  the  English  had 
forsaken  him  before  the  Scottish,  for  that,  npon 
two  several  trials,  none  had  decliured  themselves 
on  his  side;  but  nevertheless  he  would  make 
good  what  he  said  to  him  at  his  first  receiving, 
which  was  that  he  should  not  repent  him  for  put- 
ting himself  into  his  hands ;  for  ^at  he  would 
not  cast  him  off,  but  help  him  with  shipping  and 
means  to  transport  him  where  he  should  desire. 
Perkin,  not  descending  at  all  from  his  stagelike 
greatness,  answered  tiie  king  in  few  words,  that 
he  saw  his  time  vras  not  yet  come ;  but  whatso- 
ever his  fortunes  were,  he  should  both  think  and 
speak  honour  of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he 
would  not  think  on  Flanders,  doubting  it  was  but 
hollow  ground  for  him  since  the  treaty  of  the  arch- 
duke, concluded  the  year  before;  but  took  his 
lady,  and  such  followers  as  would  not  leave  him, 
and  sailed  over  into  Ireland. 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this 
time.  Pope  Alexander,  who  loved  best  those 
princes  tlmt  were  farthest  off,  and  with  whom  he 
had  least  to  do,  taking  very  thankfully  the  king's 
late  entrance  into  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy, 
^d  remunerate  him  with  a  hallowed  sword  and 
eap  of  maintenance,  sent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope 
Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it  was  not  received 
in  that  glory :  for  the  king  appointed  the  mayor 
wad  his  brethren  to  meet  the  pope's  orator  at  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  all  the  streets  between  the  bridge- 
foot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's,  where  the  king  then 
lay,  were  garnished  with  ^e  citizens,  standing 
in  their  liveries.  And  the  morrow  after,  being 
All-hallows-day,  the  king,  attended  widi  many  of 
his  prelates,  nobles,  and  principal  courtiers,  went 
in  procession  to  Paul's,  and  the  cap  and  sword 
were  borne  before  him.  And  after  the  procession, 
the  king  himself  remaining  seated  in  the  quire, 
the  lord  archbishop,  upon  the  greece  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration ;  setting  forth  the  grreatness 
and  endnency  of  that  honoiir  which  the  pope,  in 
these  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  benediction,  had 
done  the  king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what 
high  deserts  they  used  to  he  bestowed:  and  then 
recited  the  king's  principal  acts  and  merits,  which 
had  made  him  appear  worthy  in  ^e  eyes  of  his 
holiness  of  this  great  honour. 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  <^  Cornwall,  where- 
of we  have  spoken,  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to 
Perkin ;  save  that  perhaps  Parkin's  proclamation 
had  stricken  upon  the  right  vein,  in  promising  to 
lay  down  exactions  and  payments,  and  so  had 
made  them  now  and  then  have  a  kind  thought  on 
Perkin.  But  now  these  bubbles  by  much  stirring 
began  to  meet,  as  they  use  to  do  upon  the  top  of 
water.  The  king's  lenity,  by  that  time  the  Corn- 
ish rebels,  who  were  taken  and  pardoned,  and,  as 
it  was  said,  many  of  them  sold  by  them  that  had 


taken  them,  for  twelve  pence  and  two  shillings  a 
piece,  were  come  down  into  their  country,  had 
rather  emboldened  them  than  reclaimed  them; 
insomuch  as  they  stuck  not  to  say  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  countrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to 
pardon  them,  for  that  he  knew  he  should  leave 
few  subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged  all  that 
were  of  their  mind ;  and  began  whetting  and  in- 
citing one  another  to  renew  the  commotion.  Some 
of  the  subtilest  of  them,  hearing  of  Perkin's  be- 
ing in  Ireland,  found  means  to  send  to  him  to  let 
him  know,  that  if  he  would  come  over  to  them 
they  would  serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to 
take  heart  again,  and  advised  upon  it  with  his 
council,  which  were  principally  three :  Heme,  a 
mercer,  that  had  fied  for  d^t ;  Skelton,  a  tailor; 
and  Astley,  a  scrivener ;  for  Secretary  Frio^  was 
gone.  These  told  him,  that  he  was  mightily  over- 
seen, both  when  he  went  into  Kent,  and  when  he 
went  into  Scotland ;  the  one  being  a  place  so  near 
London,  and  under  the  king's  nose;  and  the 
other  a  nation  so  distasted  with  the  people  of 
England,  that  if  they  had  loved  him  never  so  well, 
yet  they  would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  that 
company.  But  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  been  in  Cornwall  at  the  first,  when  the  peo- 
ple began  to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crown- 
ed at  Westminister  before  this  time.  For  these 
kings,  as  he  had  now  experience,  would  sell 
poor  princes  for  shoes.  But  he  must  rely  wholly 
upon  people ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  sail 
over  with  all  possible  speed  into  Cornwall; 
which  accordingly  he  did,  having  in  his  company 
four  small  barks,  with  some  sixscore  or  seven- 
score  fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  September  at 
Whitsand-Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to  Bodmin, 
the  blacksmith's  town;  where  there  assembled 
unto  him  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of 
the  rude  people.  There  he  set  forth  a  new  pro- 
clamation, stroking  the  people  with  fair  promises, 
and  humouring  them  with  invectives  against  the 
king  and  his  government.  And  as  it  fareth  with 
smoke,  that  never  loseth  itself  till  it  be  at  the 
highest;  he  did  now  before  his  end  raise  his 
style,  entitling  himself  no  more  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  but  Richard  the  Fourth,  King  of  England. 
His  council  advised  him  by  all  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  some  good  walled  town :  as 
well  to  make  his  men  find  the  sweetness  of  rich 
spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him  all  loose  and  lost  peo- 
ple, by  like  hopes  of  booty;  as  to  be  a  sure  re- 
treat to  his  forces,  in  case  they  should  have  any 
ill  day,  or  unlucky  chance  in  the  field.  Where- 
fore they  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on,  and 
besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town  for 
strength  and  wealth  in  those  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  for- 
bare  to  use  any  force  at  the  first,  but  made  con- 
tinual shouts  and  outcries  to  terrify  the  inhabitants. 
They  did  likewise  in  divers  places  call  and  talk 
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to  them  £rom  under  the  walls,  to  join  with  them, 
and  be  of  their  partj;  telling  them,  that  the  king 
woold  make  them  another  London,  if  they  would 
be  the  first  town  that  would  acknowledge  him. 
Bat  they  had  not  the  wit  to  send  to  them,  in  any 
orderly  ^aishion,  agents  or  chosen  men,  to  tempt 
them  and  to  treat  with  them.  The  citizens,  on 
their  part,  showed  themselyes  stout  and  loyal 
subjects;  neither  was  there  so  much  as  any 
tumult  or  division  amongst  them,  but  all  prq>ared 
themseWes  for  a  valiant  defence,  and  making 
good  the  town.  For  well  they  saw,  that  the 
rebels  were  of  no  such  number  or  power,  that  they 
needed  to  fear  them  as  yet ;  and  well  they  hoped, 
that  before  their  numbers  increased,  the  king> 
succours  would  come  in.  And,  howsoever,  they 
thought  it  the  extoemest  of  evils,  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorder- 
ly i^ple.  Wherefore  setting  all  things  in  good 
order  within  the  town,  they  nevertheless  letdown 
with  cords,  from  several  parts  of  the  walls,  privi- 
ly, several  messengers,  that  if  one  came  to  mis- 
chance, another  might  pass  on,  which  should  ad- 
vertise the  king  of  the  state  of  the  town,  and  im- 
plore his  aid.  Perkinalso  doubted,  that  succours 
would  come  ere  long;  and  therefore  resolved  to 
use  his  utmost  force  to  assault  the  town.  And 
for  that  purpose  having  mounted  scaling  ladders 
in  divers  places  upon  the  walls,  made  at  the  same 
instant  an  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  gates.  But 
having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of 
timber,  nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  and  iron  crows, 
and  such  other  means  at  hand,  he  had  no  way  left 
liim  but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire,  which  he 
did.  But  the  citizens,  well  perceiving  the  danger, 
before  the  gate  could  be  fully  consumed,  blocked 
up  the  gate,  and  some  space  about  it  on  the  inside, 
with  fagots  and  other  fuel,  which  they  likewise 
set  on  fire,  and  so  repulsed  fire  with  fire ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  raised  up  rampiers  of  earth,  and 
cast  up  deep  trenches,  to  serve  instead  of  wall 
and  ga^.  And  for  the  scaladoes,  they  had  so  bad 
success,  as  the  rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin^s  siege  of 
Exeter,  made  sport  with  it,  and  said  to  them  that 
were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake-hells  was 
landed  in  the  west,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have 
the  honour  to  see  him,  which  he  could  never  yet 
do.  And  it  appeared  plainly  to  those  that  were 
about  the  king,  that  he  was  indeed  much  joyed 
with  the  news  of  Perkin^s  being  in  English  ground, 
where  he.  could  have  no  retreat  by  land ;  think- 
ing now  that  he  should  be  cuted  of  those  privy 
stitches  which  he  had  had  long  about  his  heart, 
and  at  some  times  broken  his  sleeps,  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  felicity.  And  to  set  all  men's  hearts  on 
fire,  he  did  by  all  possible  means  let  it  appear, 
that  those  that  should  now  do  him  service  to  make 
an  end  of  these  troubles,  should  be  no  less  accept-  { 


ed  of  him,  than  he  that  came  upon  the  ekveiilk 
hour,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  the  day.  There- 
fore now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  number 
came  upon  the  stage  at  once.  He  sent  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  Brook,  and  Sir  Rice 
ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  forces  to  speed  to  Exe- 
ter, to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  to  spread  the 
fiune  of  his  own  following  in  person  with  a  royal 
army.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  his  son, 
with  the  Carews,  and  the  Fullfords,  and  other 
principal  persons  of  Devonshire,  uncalled  from  the 
court,  but  hearing  that  the  king's  heart  was  much 
bent  upon  this  service,  made  haste  with  troope 
that  they  had  raised,  to  be  the  first  that  should 
succour  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's 
succours.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  likewise,, 
with  many  brave  gentlemen,  put  themsdves  in 
arms,  not  staying  either  the  king's  or  the  lord 
chamberlain's  coming  on,  but  making  a  body  of 
forces  of  themselves,  the  more  to  endear  their 
merit ;  signifying  to  the  king  their  readiness,  and 
desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  So  that  according 
to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  down,  every  saint 
did  help. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  of  aims,  and  pre- 
parations against  him  from  so  many  parts,  raised 
his  siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton;  beginning 
already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the  crown,  and 
another  upon  the  sanctuary ;  though  the  Cornish 
men  where  become  like  metal  often  fired  and 
quenched,  churlish,  and  that  would  sooner  break 
than  bow ;  swearing  and  vowing  not  to  leave  him, 
till  the  uttermost  drop  of  their  blood  were  spilt. 
He  was  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  strong,  many  having  come  unto 
him  after  he  was  set  before  Exeter,  upon  fame  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  and  to  partake  of  the  spoil; 
though  upon  the  raising  of  his  siege  some  did 
slip  away*  When  he  was  come  near  Taunton^ 
he  dissembled  all  fear,  and  seemed  all  the  day  to 
use  diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready  te 
fight.  But  about  midnight  he  fled  with  three- 
score horseto  Bewdley  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
he  and  divers  of  his  comptmy  registered  them- 
selves sanctuary  men,  leaving  his  Cornish  men 
to  the  four  winds ;  but  yet  thereby  easing  them 
of  their  vow,  and  using  his  wonted  compassion, 
not  to  be  by  when  his  subjects'  blood  should  be 
spilt.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's 
flight,  sent  presently  five  hundred  horse  to  pursue 
and  apprehend  him,  before  he  should  get  either  to 
the  sea,  or  to  that  same  little  island  called  a  sanc- 
tuary. But  they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of 
these.  Therefore  all  they  could  do,  was  to  beset 
the  sanctuary,  and  to  maintain  a  strong  watch 
about  it,  till  the  king's  pleasure  were  further 
known.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  rebels,  they,  being 
destituted  of  their  head,  without  stroke  stricken, 
submitted  themselves  unto  the  king's  mercy. 
And  the  king,  who  commonly  drew  blood,  as 
physicians  do,  rather  to  save  life  than  to  spill  it, 
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and  was  nerer  erael  when  he  was  secure;  now 
he  saw  the  danger  was  past,  pardoned  them  all 
in  the  end,  except  some  few  desperate  persons, 
which  he  lesenred  to  be  ezeonted,  the  better  to 
set  off  his  mercy  towards  the  rest.  There  were 
also  sent  with  all  speed  some  horse  to  Saint 
Michael's  moont  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Lady 
Catharine  Crordon  was  left  by  her  hnsband,  whom 
in  all  fortunes  she  entirely  loved;  adding  the 
virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex.  The 
king  sent  in  the  greater  diligence,  not  knowing 
whether  she  might  be  with  chOd,  whereby  the 
business  would  not  have  ended  in  Perkin's  per- 
son. When  she  was  brought  to  the  king^  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  king  received  her  not 
only  with  compassion,  but  with  affectbn ;  pity 
giving  more  impression  to  her  excellent  beauty. 
Wherefore  comforting  her,  to  serve  as  well  his 
eye  as  his  fame,  he  sent  her  to  his  queen  to  xemain 
with  her;  giving  her  very  honourable  allowance 
for  the  support  of  her  estate,  which  she  enjoyed 
both  during  the  king's  life,  and  many  years  after. 
The  name  of  the  wfaite-rose,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued 
in  conunon  speech  to  her  true  beauty. 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and 
made  a  joyful'entrance  into  Exeter,  where  he  gave 
the  citizens  great  commendations  and  thanks; 
and  taking  the  sword  he  wore  from  his  side,  he 
gave  it  to  ike  mayor,  and  commanded  it  should 
be  ever  after  carried  before  him.  There  also  he 
caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens  whom 
tiiey  had  put  in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the 
king  consulted  with  his  council,  whether  he 
should  offer  life  to  Perkin  if  he  would  quit  the 
sanctuary,  and  voluntarily  submit  himself.  The 
council  were  divided  in  opinion:  some  advised 
the  king  to  take  him  out  of  sanctuary  perforce,  aiid 
to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  in  itself  dispenseth  with  consecrated  places 
and  things :  wherein  they  doubted  not  also  but 
the  king  should  find  the  pope  tractable  to  ratify 
his  deed,  either  by  declaration,  or,  at  least,  by  in- 
dulgence. Others  were  of  opinion,  since  all  was 
now  safe,  and  no  further  hurt  could  be  done,  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  exposing  of  the  king  to  new 
scandal  and  envy.  A  third  sort  fell  upon  the' 
(pinion,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  king  ever, 
either  to  satisfy  the  world  well  touching  the  im- 
posture, or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  conspi- 
racy, except  by  promise  of  life  and  pardon,  and 
t>ther  fair  means,  he  should  get  Perkin  into  his 
hands.  But  they  did  all  in  their  preambles  much 
bemoan  the  king's  case,  with  a  kind  of  indigna- 
tion at  his  fortunes ;  that  a  prince  of  his  high 
wisdom  and  virtue  should  have  been  so  long  and 
so  oft  exercised  and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the 
king  said,  that  it  was  the  vexation  of  God  Al- 
mighty himself  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  there- 
iore  that  that  was  not  to  trouble  any  of  his  friends ; 


and  that  for  himself,  he  always  despised  them ; 
but  was  grieved  that  Uiey  had  put  his  people  to 
such  trouble  and  misery.  But  in  conclusion,  he 
leaned  to  tiie  third  opinion,  and  so  sent  some  to 
deal  with  Perkin,  who  seeing  himself  prisoner, 
and  destitute  of  all  hopes,  having  tried  princes 
and  people,  great  and  small,  and  found  all  either 
false,  faint,  or  unfortunate,  did  gladly  accept  of 
the  condition.  The  king  did  also,  while  he  was 
at  Exeter,  appoint  the  Lord  Darcy,  and  others 
commissioners,  for  the  fining  of  all  such  as  were 
of  any  value,  and  had  any  hand  or  partaking  in 
the  aid  or  comfort  of  Perkin,  or  the  Cornish  men, 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  flight. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  sudi 
strictness  and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the 
king's  mercy  in  sparing  of  blood,  with  the  bleed- 
ing of  so  much  treasure.  Perkin  was  brought 
unto  the  king's  court,  but  not  to  the  kingV  pre- 
sence; though  the  king,  to  satisfy  his  curionty, 
saw  him  sometimes  out  of  a  window,  or  in  pas- 
sage. He  was  in  show  at  liberty,  but  guarded 
with  all  care  and  watch  that  was  possible,  and 
willed  to  follow  the  king  to  London.  But  from 
his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  in  his  new 
person  of  a  sycophant,  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  all  men  may  think 
how  he  was  exposed  to  the  derision  not  only  of 
the  courtiers,  but  also  of  the  conmion  people, 
who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along:  that 
one  might  know  afer  off  where  the  owl  was  by 
the  flight  of  birds ;  some  mocking,  some  wonder- 
ing, some  cursing,  some  prying  and  picking  mat- 
ter out  of  his  countenance  and  gesture  to  talk  of: 
so  that  the  fieilse  honour  and  respects  which  he 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  was  plentifully  repaid  in 
scorn  and  contempt.  As  soon  as  he  was  come 
to  London,  the  king  gave  also  the  city  the  solace 
of  this  May-game;  for  he  was  conveyed  leisurely 
on  horseback,  but  not  in  any  ignominious  fashion, 
through  Cheapside  and  Comhill,  to  the  Tower, 
and  from  thence  back  again  to  Westminster,  with 
^e  churm  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches. 
But  to  amend  the  show,  there  followed  a  little 
distance  off  Peririn,  an  inward  counsellor  of  his, 
one  that  had  been  sergeant-farrier  to  the  king. 
This  fellow,  when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose 
rather  to  take  a  holy  habit  than  a  holy  place, 
and  clad  himself  like  a  hermit,  and  in  that  weed 
wandered  about  the  country,  till  he  was  discovered 
and  taken.  But  this  man  was  boimd  hand  and 
foot  upon  the  horse,  and  came  not  back  with 
Perkin,  but  was  left  at  the  Tower,  and  within 
few  days  after  executed.  Soon  after,  now  that 
Perkin  could  tell  better  what  himself  was,  he 
was  diligently  examined ;  and  after  his  confession 
taken,  an  extract  was  made  of  such  parts  of  them 
as  were  thought  fit  to  be  divulged,  which  was 
printed  and  dispersed  abroad ;  wherein  the  king 
did  himself  no  right ;  for  as  there  vras  a  laboured 
tale  of  particulars,  of  Perldn's  &ther  and  mother, 
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«iid  gnndsiie  and  gmidmotlier,  and  uaoles  and 
4xm8iii8«  by  names  and  sirnamea,  and  from  what 
placet  he  trayelled  up  and  down;  so  there  was 
litde  or  nothing  to  poipoee  of  any  thing  conoem- 
ing  his  designs,  or  any  practices  that  had  been 
held  with  him;  nor  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
herself,  that  all  the  w<»ld  did  take  knowledge  of, 
as  the  person  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named  or  pointed  at. 

So  that  men  missing  of  that  they  looked  for, 
looked  ahout  for  they  knew  not  what,  and  were 
in  more  doubt  than  before;  but  the  king  chose 
rather  not  to  satisfy  than  to  kindle  coals.  At 
that  time  also  it  did  not  appear  by  any  new  ex- 
amination or  commitments,  that  any  other  person 
of  quality  was  discovered  or  appeached,  though 
the  king^s  closeness  made  that  a  doubt  dormant. 

^out  this  time,  a  great  fire  in  the  night  time 
suffflTenly  began  at  the  king's  palace  of  Sheen, 
near  unto  the  king's  own  lodgings,  whereby  a 
great  part  of  the  building  was  consumed,  with 
much  costly  household-stufi*;  which  gave  the 
king  occasion  of  building  from  the  grround  that 
fine  pile  of  Richmond  which  is  now  standing. 

Somewhat  before  this  time  also,  there  fell  out 
a  memorable  accident :  there  was  one  Sebastian 
Oabato,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Bristol,  a  man 
seen  and  expert  in  cosmography  and  navigation. 
This  man  seeing  the  success,  and  emulating  per- 
haps the  enterprise  of  Christopher  Columbus  in 
that  fortunate  disopvery  towards  the  south-west, 
which  had  been  by  him  made  some  six  yeare  be- 
fore, conceited  with  himself,  that  lands  might 
likewise  be  discovered  towards  the  north-west 
And  surely  it  may  be  he  had  more  firm  and  preg- 
nant conjectures  of  it,  than  Columbus  had  of  this 
at  the  first.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  old 
and  new  world,  being,  in  the  shape  and  making 
of  them,  broad  towards  the  north,  and  pointed 
towards  the  south;  it  is  likely,  that  the  dis- 
covery firet  began  where  the  lands  dM  near- 
est meet.  And  there  had  been  before  that 
time  a  discovery  of  some  lands,  which  they 
took  to  be  islands,  and  were  indeed  the  continent 
of  America,  towards  the  north-west.  And  it 
may  be  that  some  relation  of  this  nature  coming 
afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  Columbus,  and 
by  him  suppressed,  (desirous  rather  to  make  his 
enterprise  ^e  child  of  his  science  and  fortune, 
than  the  follower  of  a  former  discovery,)  did  give 
him  better  assurance,  Uiat  all  was  not  sea,  from 
the  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  unto  Asia,  than 
either  Seneca's  prophecy  or  Plato's  antiquities, 
or  the  nature  of  the  tides  and  land-winds,  and 
the  like,  which  were  the  conjectures  that  were 
given  out,  whereupon  he  should  have  relied: 
though  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  it  was  likewise 
laid  unto  the  casual  and  Wind-beaten  discovery, 
a  little  before,  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  who  died  in 
the  house  of  Columbus.  But  this  Gabato  bear- 
ing the  king  in  hand,  that  he  would  find  out  an 


island  endued  with  rich  eonmodities,  piocwed 
him  to  man  and  victual  a  ship  at  Bristol,  fsr  the 
discovery  of  that  island;  with  whom  yeatored 
also  three  small  ^ps  of  London  merchantB, 
fraught  with  some  gross  and  slight  wares,  fit  for 
commerce  with  barbarous  pe<^le«  He  sailed,  as 
he  afilrmed  at  his  return,  and  made  a  card  thereof^ 
very  fiir  westwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  north, 
on  the  north  side  of  Terra  de  Labrador,  until  he 
came  to  the  latitude  of  sixty-seven  degrees  and 
an  half^  finding  the  seas  still  open.  It  is  certain 
also,  ^at  the  king's  fortune  had  a  tender  of  that 
great  empire  of  the  West  Indies.  Neither  was 
it  a  refusal  on  the  king's  part,  but  a  delay  by 
accident,  that  put  by  so  great  an  acquest:  lor 
Christopherus  Columbus,  refused  by  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  would  not  embrace  at  once  both 
east  and  west,  employed  his  brother  Bartholomeus 
Columbus  unto  King  Henry,  to  negotiate  for  his 
discoveiy :  and  it  so  fortuned,  that  he  was  taken 
by  pirates  at  sea,  by  which  accidental  impediment 
he  was  long  ere  he  came  to  the  king :  so  long, 
that  before  he  had  obtained  &  capitulation  with 
the  king  for  his  brother,  the  enterprise  by  him 
viras  achieved,  and  so  the  West  Indies  by  provi- 
dence were  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile. Yet  this  sharpened  the  king  so,  that  not 
only  in  this  voyage,  but  again  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  likewise  in  the  ^gfateenth 
thereof,  he  granted  forth  new  commissions  for  the 
discovery  and  investing  of  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  also,  by  God's  wonder- 
ful providence,  that  boweth  things  unto  his  will, 
and  hangsth  great  weights  upon  small  wires, 
there  fell  out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident, 
that  drew  on  great  and  happy  efiects.  During 
the  truoe  with  Scotland,  there  were  certain 
Scottish  young  gentlemen  that  came  into  Norham 
town,  and  there  made  merry  with  some  of  the 
English  of  the  town;  and  having  little  to  do, 
went  sometimes  forth,  and  would  stand  looking 
upon  the  castle*  Some  of  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  observing  this  their  doing  twice  or  thrice, 
and  having  not  their  minds  purged  of  the  late  ill 
blood  of  hostility,  either  suspected  Aem,  or 
quarrelled  them  for  spies:  whereupon  they  £dl 
at  ill  wdrds,  and  firom  words  to  blows;  so 
that  many  were  wounded  of  eitiier  side,  and  the 
Scottish  men,  being  strangera  in  the  town,  had 
the  worat;  insomuch  as  some  of  them  were  slain, 
and  the  rest  made  haste  home.  The  matter  being 
complained  on,  and  ofien  debated  before  the  waF 
dens  of  the  marohes  of  both  sides,  and  no  good 
order  taken:  the  King  of  Scotland  took  it  to 
himself,  and  being  much  kindled,  sent  a  herald 
to  the  king  to  make  protestation,  that  if  rq>aia- 
tion  were  not  done,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  truce,  his  king  did  denounce  war.  The 
king,  who  had  often  tried  fortune,  and  was  in- 
clined to  peace,  made  answer,  that  what  had 
been  done,  was  utteriy  against  his  will,  sad 
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^without  Us  priThj;  hut  if  the  garrison  soldiers 
liad  been  in  fault,  he  wonld  see  them  punished, 
and  the  trace  in  all  points  to  be  preserved.  But 
this  answer  seemed  to  the  Scottish  king  but  a 
delay,  to  make  the  complaint  breathe  out  with 
time;  and  tiieiefore  it  did  rather  exasperate  him 
<  than  satisfy  him.  Bishop  Fox,  understanding  from 
'the  king,  that  the  Scottish  king  was  still  discontent 
and  impatient,  being  troubled  ^t  the  occasion 
of  breaking  of  the  truce  should  g^row  from  his 
men,  sent  many  humble  and  deprecatory  letters 
to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him.  Whereupon 
King  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's  snbmis- 
siTe  and  eloquent  letters,  wrote  back  unto  him, 
that  though  he  were  in  part  moved  by  his  letters, 
yet  he  should  not  be  fully  satisfied,  except  he 
spake  with  him,  as  well  about  the  compounding 
of  the  present  differences,  as  about  other  matters 
that  might  concern  the  good  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  bishop,  advising  first  with  the  king,  took 
his  journey  for  Scotland.  The  meeting  was  at 
Melross,  an  abbey  of  the  Cistercians,  where  the 
king  then  abode.  The  king  first  roundly  uttered 
unto  the  bishop  his  offence  conceived  for  the 
insolent  breach  of  truce,  by  his  men  of  Noriiam 
castle ;  wherennto  Bishop  Fox  made  such  humble 
and  smooth  answer,  as  it  was  like  oil  into  the 
wound,  whereby  it  began  to  heal :  and  this  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council. 
After,  the  king  spake  with  the  bishop  apart,  and 
opened  himself  unto  him,  saying,  that  these  tem- 
porary truces  and  peaces  were  soon  made,  and 
soon  broken,  but  that  he  desired  a  straiter  amity 
with  the  King  of  England ;  discovering  his  mind, 
that  if  the  king  would  give  him  in  marriage  the 
Lady  Margaret,  his  eldest  daughter,  that  indeed 
might  be  a  knot  indissoluble.  That  he  knew 
well  what  place  and  authority  the  bishop  de- 
servedly had  with  his  master:  therefore,  if  he 
would  take  the  business  to  heart,  and  deal  in  it 
effectually,  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  succeed 
-well.  The  bishop  answered  soberly,  that  he 
thought  himself  rather  happy  than  worthy  to  be 
an  instrument  in  such  a  matter,  but  would  do  his 
beet  endeavour.  Wherefore  the  bishop  returning 
to  the  king,  and  giving  account  what  had  passed, 
and  finding  the  king  more  than  well  disposed  in 
it,  gave  the  king  advice;  'first  to  proceed  to  a 
conclusion  of  peace,  and  then  to  go  on  with  the 
*  treaty  of  marriage  by  degrees.  Hereupon  a 
peace  was  concluded,  which  was  published  a 
little  before  Christmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
'the  king's  reign,  to  continue  for  both  the  king's 
'lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them,  and  a  year  after. 
In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  contained,  that 
no  Englishman  should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no 
'Scotchman  into  England,  without  letters  com- 
mendatory from  the  kings  of  either  nation.  This 
at  the  first  sight  might  seem  a  means  to  continue 
a  strangeness  between  the  nations;  but  it  was 
■done  to  lock  in  the  borderers. 
Vol,  L— 47 


This  year  there  was  also  born  to  ^e  king  « 
third  son,  who  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Edmund,  and  shortly  after  died.  And  much  about 
the  same  time  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles 
the  French  king,  for  whom  there  were  celebrated 
solemn  and  princely  obsequies. 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who  was  made  of 
quicksilver,  which  is  hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  be* 
gan  to  stir.  For,  deceiving  his  keepers,  he  took 
him  to  his  heels,  and  made  speed  to  the  sea-coast. 
But  presently  all  comers  were  laid  for  him,  and 
such  diligent  pursuit  and  search  made,  as  he  was 
fain  to  turn  back,  and  get  him  to  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  called  the  priory  of  Sheen  (which  had 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary)  and  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monastery.  The 
prior  was  thought  a  holy  man,  and  much  reve- 
renced in  those  days.  He  came  to  the  king,  gnd 
besought  the  king  for  Perkin's  life  only,  leaving 
him  otherwise  to  the  king's  discretion.  Many 
about  the  king  were  again  more  hot  than  ever,  to 
have  the  king  to  take  him  forth  and  hang  him. 
But  the  king,  that  had  a  high  stomach,  and  could 
not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid,  "  Take  him 
forth,  and  set  the  knave  in  the  stocks ;"  and  so 
promising  the  prior  his  life,  he  caused  him  to  be 
brought  forth.  And  within  two  or  three  days 
after,  upon  a  scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court  at 
Westminster,  he  was  fettered  and  set  in  the  stocks 
for  the  whole  day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the 
like  was  done  by  him  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside, 
and  in  both  places  he  read  his  confession,  of  Which 
we  made  mention  before ;  and  was  from  Cheap- 
side  conveyed  and  laid  up  in  the  Tower.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  king  was,  as  was  partly 
touched  before,  grown  to  be  such  a  partner  with 
fortune,  as  nobody  could  tell  what  actions  the 
one,  and  what  the  other  owned.  For  it  was  be- 
lieved, generally,  that  Perkin  was  betrayed,  and 
that  this  escape  was  not  without  the  king's  privity, 
who  had  him  all  the  time  of  his  flight  in  a  line ; 
and  tiiat  the  king  did  this  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  him 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  once: 
but  this  is  not  probable.  For  that  the  same  in- 
struments who  observed  him  in  his  flight,  might 
have  kept  him  from  getting  into  sanctuary. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this  winding-ivy  of  a 
Plantagenet  should  kill  the  true  tree  itself.  For 
Perkin,  after  he  had  been  a  while  in  the  Tower, 
began  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  and 
kindness  of  his  keepers,  servants  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tow^,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  four  in 
number;  Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and 
Long  Roger.  These  varlets,  with  mountains  of 
promises,  he  sought  to  corrupt,  to  obtain  his 
escape ;  but  knowing  ▼'ell,  that  his  own  fortunes 
were  made  so  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed  no 
man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he  must  work,  for  re- 
wards he  had  none,  he  had  contrived  with  him^ 
iself  a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which  was,  to  draw 
into  his  company  Edward  Plantagenet,  Ead  of 
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wavy  life  of  n  Umg  impiitoBiiMBt,  tad  the  oUton 
and  lenewing  feara  of  being  put  to  death,  had 
aoAeaed  to  take  any  impreattoii  of  eounael  for  his 
liberty.  This  yoangpiinee  he  thought  the  serranta 
would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  hioMelf :  and 
therefore,  after  that  by  some  message  by  one  or 
two  of  them,  he  had  tasted  <^  the  earPs  consent ; 
it  was  agreed  that  these  four  riiould  murder  their 
master  the  lieutenant,  secretly,  in  ike  night,  and 
make  their  best  of  such  money  and  poitable  goods 
of  hkt  as  they  should  find  ready  at  hand,  and  get 
the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  presentiy  let  forth 
Parkin  and  the  earl.  But  this  conspiracy  was  re- 
▼ealed  in  time,  before  it  could  be  executed.  And 
in  this  again  the  opinion  of  the  king's  great  wis- 
dom did  suieharge  him  with  a  sinister  fame,  that 
Perkin  was  but  his  bait  to  entrsp  the  Earl  of 
Warwidc  And  in  the  veiy  instant  while  this 
eons^oacy  was  in  working,  as  if  that  also  had 
been  the  king's  industry,  it  was  fatal,  that  tiiere 
shonld  break  forth  a  counterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick, 
a  eordwainer's  s<m,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Wil- 
fofd ;  a  young  man  tau|^t  uid  set  on  by  an  Au- 
gustin  friar,  oaHed  Palriek.  They  both  from 
the  parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwa^s  into  Kent, 
wheie  they  did  not  only  pririiy  and  underhand 
gite  out  that  this  Wilford  was  the  true  Earl  of 
Wafwiok,  but  also  the  friar,  finding  some  light 
credence  in  the  people,  took  the  boldness  in  Ae 
pulpit  to  declare  as  much,  and  to  incite  the  people 
to  come  in  to  his  aid.  Whereupon  they  were 
both  presently  apprehended,  and  the  yoong  fellow 
ezeeuted,  and  the  friar  condemned  to  perpetual 
impnsonment.  This  also  happening  so  oppor- 
tunely, to  represent  the  danger  to  the  king's  estate 
from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  thereby  to  colour 
the  king's  soTerity  that  followed;  together  with 
the  madness  of  the  friar  so  vainly  and  desperately 
to  divulge  a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten  any  man- 
ner of  strength ;  and  the  saving  of  the  friar's  life, 
which  nevertheless  was,  indeed,  but  the  privilege 
of  his  order;  and  the  pity  in  the  common  people, 
which,  if  it  run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever  cast 
up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it  generally  rather 
talked  than  believed  that  all  was  but  the  king's 
device,  fiut  howsoever  it  were  hereupon,  Perkin, 
that  had  offended  against  grace  now  the  third 
time,  was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and,  by 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  determiner,  arraigned 
at  Westminster,  upon  divers  treasons  committed 
and  perpetrated  after  his  coming  on  land,  within 
this  kingdom,  for  so  the  judges  advised,  for  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  condemned,  and  a  few 
days  after  executed  at  Tyburn;  where  he  did 
again  openly  read  his  confession,  and  take  it  upon 
his  death  to  be  true.  This  was  the  end  of  this 
little  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able  to  destroy 
those  that  did  not  espy  him  first  It  was  one  of 
the  longest  plays  of  that  kind  that  hath  been  in 
memory,  and  might  perhaps  have  had  another 


end,  if  he  had  not  mat  witl»  a  king  bom  wkM^  . 
stoni,  and  fortonate. 

As  for  Perkin's  three  oounaellefa,  they  kai  re*^ 
giitered  themselves  satumy^nen  when  ^eir 
master  did ;  and  whether  upon  pardon  obtaiaed* 
or  continnance  within  the  privilege,  they  cana 
not  to  be  proceeded  with. 

There  were  executed  with  Perkin,  the  Mayor 
of  Corii  and  his  son,  who  had  been  principal  abet- 
tors of  his  treasons.  And  soon  after  were  likewise 
condemned  eight  other  persons  about  die  Tower 
conspiracy,  whereof  four  were  the  lieutenanf a 
men :  but  of  those  eight  but  two  were  executed* 
And  immediately  after  waa  arraigned  before  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  then  for  tiie  time  high  stowavd  of 
England,  the  poor  prinoe,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
Dol  for  the  attempt  to  escape  simply,  for  ^al  waa 
not  acted,  and  besides,  the  imprisonment  netba* 
ing  for  treason,  the  escape  by  law  could  sot  be 
treason,  but  for  conspiring  wi^  Perkin  to  laiae 
sedition,  and  to  destroy  the  king :  and  ^e  eail 
confessing  the  indictment,  had  judgment,  and 
was  shortly  after  beheaded  on  Tower^hill. 

This  waa  also  the  end,  not  only  of  this  aobla 
and  commiserable  person,  Edward,  the  Eari  of 
Warwick,  eldeet  son  to  the  Duke  of  Claieneef 
but  likewise  of  the  line  male  of  the  PlaBtagenata, 
which  hadfloarished  in  great  royalty  and  renews, 
from  the  time  of  the  fiunous  King  of  EnglaBiy 
King  Henry  the  Second.  Howb«t  it  waa  a  raee 
often  dipped  in  ikeit  own  blood.  It  hath  i 
ed  since  only  transplanted  into  other 
well  of  the  imperial  line,  as  of  other  noble  ho 
But  it  was  neither  guilt  of  crime,  nor  reaaon  of 
state,  that  could  quench  the  envy  that  waa  npcm. 
the  king  for  this  execution :  so  that  he  thought 
good  to  export  it  out  of  the  land,  and  to  lay  it  upon 
his  new  alley,  Ferdinando,  King  of  Spain.  F<» 
these  two  kings  understanding  oneuiother  athalf 
a  word,  eo  it  was  that  there  were  letters  showed 
out  of  Spain,  whereby  in  the  paasage  concerning 
the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  Ferdinando  had  written 
to  ike  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  saw  no  assu- 
rance of  his  succession  as  long  as  the  Eari  of 
Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loath  to  aend  hia 
daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers.  But  hereby, 
as  the  king  did  in  some  part  remove  the  envy 
from  himself;  so  he  did  not  observe,  that  he  did 
withal  bring  a  kind  of  malediction  and  infauating 
upon  the  marriage,  as  an  ill  prognostic :  which 
in  event  so  far  proved  true,  as  both'  Prince  Arthur 
enjoyed  a  very  small  time  after  the  marriage,  and 
the  Lady  Catharine  herself,  a  sad  and  a  religious 
woman,  long  after,  when  King  Henry  the  Eighth's 
resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her  was  first  made 
known  to  her,  used  some  words,  that  she  had  not 
offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  ^t 
her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood ;  meaning 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  there  was  a  great 
plague  both  in  London  and  in  divers  pttto  of  the 
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khkgdoni.  WlMfefore  the  king,  sftdr  often  change 
of  places,  whether  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  sick- 
nesa,  or  to  gire  occasion  of  an  intertiew  with  &e 
tffchdake,  or  both,  sailed  over  with  his  qneen  to 
Odais.  Upon  his  coming  hither,  the  aichdoke 
sekit  an  honoorable  embassage  imto  him,  as  well 
tb  welcome  him  into  those  parts,  as  to  let  him 
know,  that  if  it  pleased  him,  he  woold  come  and 
do  him  reverence.  Bat  it  was  said  withal,  &at 
the  king  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  place, 
that  were  oat  of  any  walled  town  or  fortress,  for 
thftt  he  had  denied  the  same  apon  like  occasion 
to  the  French  king :  and  though  he  said,  he  made 
8  great  difference  between  the  two  kings,  yet  he 
woald  be  loath  to  give  a  precedent,  that  might 
jtufke  it  after  to  be  expected  ^t  his  hands,  by  an- 
other whom  he  trasted  less.  The  king  accepted 
df  the  coartesy,  and  admitted  of  his  excase,  and 
appointed  the  place  to  be  at  Saint  Peter*s  charch 
witfkoat  Calais.  But  withal  he  did  visit  the  aich- 
dtdce  with  ambassadors  sent  from  himself,  which 
t^ere  the  Lord  St.  John,  and  the  secretary ;  unto 
whom  the  archduke  did  the  honour,  as,  going  to 
mass  at  Saint  Omer's,  to  set  the  Lord  St.  John 
on  his  right  hand,  and  the  secretary  on  his  left, 
and  so  to  ride  between  them  to  church.  The  day 
appointed  for  the  interview  the  king  went  on 
horseback  some  distance  from  Saint  Peter's  church, 
to  receive  the  archduke :  and  upon  their  approach- 
ing, the  archduke  made  haste  to  light,  and  offered 
to  hold  the  king's  stirrup  at  his  alighting;  which 
the  king  would  not  permit,  but  descending  from 
hotseback,  they  embraced  with  great  affection ;  and 
withdrawing  into  the  church  to  a  place  prepared, 
they  had  long  conference,  not  only  upon  the  con- 
firmation of  former  treaties,  and  the  freeing  of  com- 
merce, but  upon  cross  marriages,  to  be  had  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York,  itie  king's  second  son, 
and  the  archduke's  daughter;  and  again  between 
Charles,  the  archduke's  son  arid  heir,  and  Mary, 
the  king's  second  daughter.  But  these  blossoms 
of  unripe  marriages  were  but  friendly  wishes,  and 
the  airs  of  loving  entertainment ;  though  one  of 
them  came  afterwards  to  conclusion  in  treaty, 
though  not  in  effect.  But  daring  the  time  that 
the  two  princes  conversed  and  communed  toge- 
ther in  the  suburbs  of  Calais,  the  demonstrations 
on  both  sides  were  passing  hearty  and  affection- 
ate, especially  on  the  part  of  the  archduke ;  who, 
besides  that  he  was  a  prince  of  an  excellent  good 
nature,  being  conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the 
king  had  been  used  by  his  council  in  the  matter 
of  Perkin,  did  strive  by  all  means  to  recover  it 
in  the  king's  affection.  And  having  also  his  ears 
continually  beaten  with  the  counsels  of  his  father 
and  father-in-law,  who,  in  respect  of  their  Jealous 
hatred  against  the  French  king,  did  always  ad- 
vise the  archduke  to  anchor  himself  upon  the 
amity  of  King  Henry  of  England ;  was  glad  upon 
this  occasion  to  put  in  ure  and  practice  their  pre- 
cepts, calling  the  king  patron,  and  &ther,  and 


protector,  (these  very  words  &e  king  repeats, 
when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour  of  the 
archduke  to  the  city,)  and  what  else  he  could  de- 
vise, to  express  his  love  and  observance  to  the 
king.  There  came  also  to  the  king,  the  governor 
of  Picardy,  and  the  bailiff  of  Amiens,  sent  from 
Lewis  the  French  king  to  do  him  honour,  and  to 
give  him  knowledge  of  bis  victory,  and  winning 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  It  seemeth  the  king  was 
well  pleased  with  the  honours  he  received  from 
those  parte,  while  he  was  at  Calais,  for  he  did 
himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrente  of  them 
in  every  particular,  from  Calais,  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  which,  no  doubt,  made 
no  small  talk  in  the  city.  For  tiie  king,  though 
he  could  not  entertain  the  good-will  of  the  citi- 
zens, as  Edward  the  Fourth  did,  yet  by  affability 
and  other  princely  graces  did  ever  make  very 
much  of  them,  and  apply  himself  to  them. 

This  year  also  died  John  Morton,  Archbbhop 
of  Canterbury,  Chancellor  of  E2ngland,  and  car- 
dinal. He  was  a  wise  man,  and  an  eloquent, 
but  in  his  nature,  harsh  and  haughty ;  much  ae- 
cepted  by  the  king,  but  envied  by  the  nobility, 
and  hated  of  the  people.  Neither  was  his  name 
left  out  of  Perkin's  proclamation  for  any  good 
will,  but  they  would  not  bring  him  in  amongst 
the  king's  casting  counters,  because  he  had  the 
image  and  superscription  upon  him  of  the  pope, 
in  his  honour  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king 
with  secrecy  and  diligence,  but  chiefiy  because 
he  was  his  old  servant  in  his  less  fortunes :  and 
also  for  that,  in  his  affections,  he  was  not  without 
an  inveterate  malice  against  the  house  of  York, 
under  whom  he  had  been  in  trouble.  He  was 
willing  also  to  take  envy  from  the  king,  more 
than  the  king  was  willing  to  put  upon  him :  for 
the  king  caied  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to 
his  mind ;  which  made  envy  still  grow  upon  him 
more  universal,  but  less  daring.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  exactions,  time  did  after  show,  that  the 
bishop,  in  feeding  the  king's  humour,  did  rather 
temper  it.  He  had  been  by  Richard  the  Third 
committed,  as  in  custody,  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  did  secretiy  incite  to  revolt 
from  King  Richard.  But  after  the  duke  was  en- 
gaged, and  thought  the  bishop  should  have  been 
his  chief  pilot  in  the  tempest,  the  bishop  was 
gotten  into  the  cock-boat,  and  fled  over  beyond 
seas.  But  whateoever  else  was  in  the  man,  he  de- 
serveth  a  most  happy  memory,  in  that  he  was  the 
principal  mean  of  joining  the  two  roses.  He  died 
of  great  years,  but  of  strong  health  and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  king,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  was  the  year  of  jubilee  at 
Rome.  But  Pope  Alexander,  to  save  the  hazard 
and  charges  of  men's  journeys  to  Rome,  thought 
good  to  make  over  those  graces  by  exchange,  to 
such  as  would  pay  a  convenient  rate,  seeing  they% 
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ooold  not  come  to  fetch  them.  For  which  pur- 
pose was  seat  into  Englandf  Jasper  Pons,  a 
Spaniard,  the  pope^s  commissioner,  better  chosen 
than  were  the  commissioners  of  Pope  Leo,  after- 
wards employed  for  Germany ;  for  he  carried  the 
business  with  great  wisdom,  and  semblance  of 
holiness :  insomuch  as  he  levied  great  sums  of 
money  within  this  land  to  the  pope*s  use,  with 
little  or  no  scandal.  It  was  thought  the  king 
shared  in  the  money ;  but  it  appeareth  by  a  letter 
which  Cardinal  Adrian,  the  king's  pensioner, 
wrote  to  the  king  from  Rome  some  few  years 
after,  that  this  was  not  so.  For  this  cardinal, 
being  to  persuade  Pope  Julius,  on  the  king's 
behalf,  to  expedite  the  bull  of  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  between  Prince  Heniy  and  the 
Lady  Catharine,  finding  the  pope  difficile  in 
granting  thereof,  doth  use  it  as  a  principal  argu- 
ment concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that 
see,  that  he  had  touched  none  of  those  deniers 
which  had  been  levied  by  Pons  in  England. 
But  that  it  might  the  better  appear,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  common  people,  that  this  was  con- 
secrated money,  the  same  nuncio  brought  unto 

*  the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope,  wherein  the  king 
was  exhorted  and  summoned  to  come  in  person 
against  the  Turk :  for  that  the  pope,  out  of  the 
care  of  a  universal  father,  seeing  almost  under 
his  eyes  &e  successes  and  progresses  of  that 
great  enemy  of  the  faith,  had  had  in  the  con- 
clave, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ambassa- 
dors x>f  foreign  princes,  divers  consultations 
about  a  holy  war,  and  a  general  expedition  of 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turk:  wherein  it 
was  agreed  and  thought  fit,  that  the  Hungarians, 
Polonians,  and  Bohemians,  should  make  a  war 
upon  Thracia;.  the  French  and  Spaniards  upon 
Gnecia;  and  that  the  pope,  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  in  so  good  a  cause,  in  person,  and  in 
company  of  the  King  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  such  other  states  as  were  grreat  in  maritime 
power,  would  sail  with  a  puissant  navy  through 
the  Mediterranean  unto  Constantinople.  And 
that  to  this  end,  his  holiness  had  sent  nuncios  to 

-  all  Christian  princes,  as  well  for  a  cessation  of 
all  quarrels  and  differences  amongst  themselves, 
as  for  speedy  preparations  and  contributions  of 
forces  and  treasure  for  this  sacred  enterprise. 

To  this  the  king,  who  understood  well  the 
court  of  Rome,  made  an  answer  rather  solemn 
than  serious:  signifying, 

*«That  no  prince  on  earth  should  be  more  for- 
iwaid  and  obedient,  both  by  his  person,  and  by  all 
his  possible  forces  and  fortunes,  to  enter  into  this 
sacred  war,  than  himself.  But  that  the  distance 
of  place  was  such,  as  no  forces  that  he  should 
raise  for  the  seas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared  but 
with  double  the  charge,  and  double  the  time, 
at  the  least,  that  they  might  be  from  the  other 
princes,  that  had  their  territories  nearer  adjoining. 
JBeaideSy  that  neither  the  manner  of  his  ships, 


having  no  galleys,  not  the  experience  of  ^his 
pilots  and  mariners,  could  be  so  apt  for  those 
seas  as  theirs.  And  therefore,  that  his  holiness 
might  do  well  to  move  one  of  those  other  kings, 
who  lay  fitter  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany  him 
by  sea.  Whereby  both  all  things  would  be  no 
sooner  put  in  readiness,  and  with  less  charge* 
and  the  emulatbn  and  division  of  command, 
which  might  grow  between  those  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  if  they  should  both  join  in 
the  war  by  land  upon  Grscia,  might  be  wisely 
avoided ;  and  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  be 
wanting  in  aids  and  contribution.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, if  both  these  kings  should  refuse, 
rather  than  his  holiness  should  go  alone,  he 
would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
ready :  always  provided,  that  he  might  first  see 
all  differences  of  the  Christian  princes  amongst 
themselves  fully  laid  down  and  appeased,  as  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  in  none,  and  that  he  might 
have  some  good  towns  upon  the  coast  in  Italy 
put  into  his  hands,  for  the  retreat  and  safeguard 
of  bis  men." 

With  this  answer  Jasper  Pons  returned,  nothing 
at  all  discontented:  and  yet  this  declaration  of 
the  king,  as  superficial  as  it  was,  gave  him  that 
reputation  abroad,  as  he  was  not  long  after  elected 
by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  the  protector  of  their 
order:  all  things  multiplying  to  honour  in  a 
prince,  that  had  gotten  such  high  estimation  for 
his  wisdom  and  sufficiency. 

There  were  these  last  two  years  some  proceed- 
ings against  heretics,  which  was  rare  in  this 
king's  reign,  and  rather  by  penances,  than  by 
fire.  The  king  had,  though  he  were  no  good 
schoolman,  the  honour  to  convert  one  of  them  by 
dispute,  at  Canterbury. 

This  year  also,  though  the  king  were  no  more 
haunted  with  sprites,  for  that  by  the  sprinkling, 
partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  had 
chased  them  away ;  yet  nevertheless,  he  had  cer^ 
tain  apparitions  that  troubled  him,  still  showing 
themselves  from  one  region,  which  was  the  house 
of  York.  It  came  so  to  pass,  that  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  son  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  to  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John,  Duke  of  SuffbU^ 
her  second  husband,  and  brother  to  John,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  that  was  slain  at  Stokefield,  being  of  a 
hasty  and  choleric  disposition,  had  killed  a  man 
in  his  fury;  whereupon  the  king  gave  him  his 
pardon.  But,  either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud 
upon  him,  or  the  better  to  make  him  feel  his 
grace,  produced  him  openly  to  plead  his  pardon. 
This  wrought  in  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  stomach 
it  nseth  to  do;  for  the  ignominy  printed  deeper 
than  the  grace.  Wherefore  he  being  discontent, 
fled  secretly  into  Flanders,  unto  his  aunt,  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  king  startled  at  it, 
but,  being  taught  by  troubles  to  use  fair  and 
timely  remedies,  wrought  so  with  him  by  mes- 
sages, the  Lady  Margaret  also  growing,  by  ofbn 
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failing  in  her  alchymy,  weary  of  her  experiments ; 
and  partly  beings  a  little  sweetened,  for  that  the 
king  had  not  touched  her  name  in  the  confession 
of  Perkin,  that  he  came  over  again  upon  good 
terms,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  king. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the 
seyenteenth  of  the  king,  the  Lady  Catharine, 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  arrived  in  England  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  second  of  October,  and  was  married 
to  Prince  Arthur,  in  Paul's,  the  fourteenth  of 
November  following:  the  prince  being  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  lady  about 
eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  receiving,  the 
manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  and  the  cele- 
brity of  the  marriage,  were  performed  with  great 
and  true  magnificence,  in  regard  of  cost,  show, 
and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care 
was  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  not  only  a  grave 
counsellor  for  war  or  peace,  but  also  a  good 
surveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  any  thing  else  that  was  fit  for  the 
active  part,  belonging  to  the  service  of  court  or 
state  of  a  great  king.  This  marriage  was  almost 
seyen  years  in  treaty,  which  was  in  part  caused 
by  the  tender  years  of  the  marriage-couple,  especi- 
ally of  the  prince :  but  the  true  reason  was,  that 
these  two  princes,  being  princes  of  great  policy 
and  profound  judgment,  stood  a  great  time  look- 
ing one  upon  another's  fortunes,  how  they  would 
go;  knowing  well,  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
very  treaty  itself  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a 
reputation  of  a  strait  conjunction  and  amity  be- 
tween them,  which  served  on  both  sides  to  many 
purposes,  that  their  several  afiairs  required,  and 
yet  they  continued  still  free.  But  in  the  end, 
when  the  fortunes  of  both  the  princes  did  grow 
eyery  day  more  and  more  prosperous  and  assured, 
and  that  looking  all  about  them,  they  saw  no 
hetter  conditions,  they  shut  it  up. 

The  marriage  money  the  princess  brought, 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  king  by  act  of 
renunciation,  was  two  hundred  thousand  ducats ; 
whereof  one  hundred  thousand  were  payable  ten 
days  after  the  solemnization,  and  the  other  hun- 
dred thousand  at  two  payments  annual ;  but  part 
of  it  to  be  in  jewels  and  plate,  and  a  due  course 
set  down  to  have  them  justly  and  indifierently 
prized .  The  j ointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady, 
was  the  third  part  of  the  Principality  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  of  the 
Earldom  of  Chester,  to  be  after  set  forth  in 
severalty ;  and  in  case  she  came  to  be  Queen  of 
England,  her  advancement  was  left  indefinite, 
but  thus ;  that  it  should  be  as  great  as  ever  any 
former  Queen  of  England  had.  In  all  the  devices 
and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  astronomy ;  the  lady 
being  resembled  to  Hesperus,  and  tiie  prince  to 
Arcturus,  and  the  old  King  Alphonsus,  that  was 
the  greatest  astronomer  of  kings,  and  was  an- 


cestor to  the  lady,*  was  brought  in,  to  be  the  for- 
tune-teller of  the  match.  And  whosoever  had 
those  toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altogether 
pedanticai;  but  you  may  be  sure,  that  King 
Arthur,  the  Briton,  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady 
Catharine  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was  in 
nowise  forgotten.  But  as  it  should  seem,  it  is 
not  good  to  fetch  fortunes  from  the  stars;  for  this 
young  prince,  that  drew  upon  him  at  that  time,  < 
not  only  the  hopes  and  afiections  of  his  country, 
but  the  eyes  and  expectation  of  foreigners,  after 
a  few  months,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  deceased 
at  Ludlow  castle,  where  he  was  sent  to  keep  his 
resiance  and  court,  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  this 
prince,  in  respect  he  died  so  young,  and  by  reason 
of  his  father's  manner  of  education,  that  did  cast 
no  great  lustre  upon  his  children,  there  is  little 
particular  memory:  only  thus  mu^h  remaineth, 
that  he  was  very  studious  and  learned,  beyond 
his  years,  and  beyond  the  custom  of  great  princes. 
There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times 
following,  when  the  divorce  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  from  the  Lady  Catharine  did  so  much 
busy  the  world,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded 
with  his  lady  or  no,  whereby  that  matter  in  fact, 
of  carnal  knowledge,  might  be  made  part  of  the 
case.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  lady  herself  denied 
it,  or  at  least  her  counsel  stood  upon  it,  and  would 
not  blanch  that  advantage,  although  the  plenitude 
of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing  was  the  main 
question.  And  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open, 
in  respect  of  the  two  queens  that  succeeded, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimations  were 
incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their  suc- 
cession was  settled  by  act  of  parliament.  And 
the  times  that  favoured  Queen  Mary's  legitima- 
tion would  have  it  believed,  that  there  was  no 
carnal  knowledge  between  Arthur  and  Catharine. 
Not  that  they  would  seem  to  derogate  from  the 
pope's  absolute  power,  to  dispense  even  in  that 
case :  but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make 
the  case  more  favourable  and  smooth.  And  the 
times  that  favoured  Queen  Elizabeth's  legitima- 
tion, which  were  the  longer  and  the  latter,  main- 
tained the  contrary.  So  much  there  remaineth 
in  memory,  that  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between 
the  creation  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Arthur's  death,  which  was  construed  to 
be,  for  to  expect  a  full  time,  whereby  it  might 
appear,  whether  the  Lady  Catharine  were  with 
child  by  Prince  Arthur,  or  no.  Again,  the  lady 
herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corrobora- 
tion of  the  marriage,  with  a  clause  of  *«yel  forsan 
cognitam,*'  which  was  not  in  the  first  bull. 
There  was  given  in  evidence  also,  when  the 
cause  of  the  divorce  was  handled,  a  pleasant 
passage,  which  was,  that  In  a  morning.  Prince 
Arthur,  upon  his  uprising  from  bed  with  her, 
called  for  drink,  which  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
do,  and  finding  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber 
that  broirght  him  the  drink,  to  smile  at  it,  and  to 
21 
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note  it,  h«  mid  mecril  j  to  hia,  HuH  he  had  been 
in  the  midst  of  Spain,  which  was  a  hoi  region, 
and  his  jooniey  haid  made  him  dry;  and  timtif 
the  other  had  been  in  so  hot  a  clime,  he  would 
hare  beeu'diier  than  he.  Besides  the  prince  was 
npon  the  point  of  sixteen  yeaxs  of  age  when  he 
died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  February  following,  Henry,  Duke  of  York 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Eari  of  Chester 
and  Flint :  for  the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall  derolr 
•d  to  him  by  statate.  Tho  king  also  being  &st- 
handed,  and  loath  to  part  with  a  second  dowry, 
hat  chiefly  being  affectionate  both  by  his  nature, 
and  out  of  politic  considerations  to  continoe  the 
alliance  with  Spain,  prcTailed  with  the  prince, 
though  not  without  some  reluctati<m,  such  as  could 
he  in  those  yeara,  for  he  was  not  twdre  years  of 
age,  to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Catharine. 
'Die  secret  proTidenoe  of  God  ordaining  that  mar- 
riage to  be  the  occasion  of  great  events  and 
ehanges. 

The  same  year  were  the  espousals  of  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  with  the  Lady  Margaret,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter;  which  was  done  by 
proxy,  and  published  at  Paul's  cross,  the  fye  and 
twentieth  of  January,  and  Te  Denm  solemnly 
sung.  But  cortain  it  it,  that  the  joy  of  the  city 
thereupon  showed,  by  ringing  of  bells  and  bon- 
ires,  and  su<^  other  incense  of  tiie  people,  was 
more  than  could  be  expected,  in  a  case  of  so  great 
and  fresh  enmity  between  the  nations,  espe^ally 
in  London,  which  was  far  enough  off  from  feeling 
any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  war;  and  there- 
fore might  be  truly  attributed  to  a  secret  instinct 
and  inspiring,  which  many  times  runneth  not  only 
in  the  hearts  of  princes,  but  in  the  pulse  and  veins 
cf  people,  touching  the  happiness  thereby  to  ensue 
in  time  to  come.  This  marriage  was  in  August 
following,  consummate  at  Edinburgh :  the  king 
bringing  his  daughter  as  far  as  Colliweston  on 
the  wi^,  and  then  consigning  her  to  the  attendance 
of  the  Eari  of  Noiihumberland;  who,  with  a 
great  troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour,  brought 
her  into  Scotland,  to  the  king  her  husband. 

This  marriage  had  been  in  treaty  by  the  space 
of  almost  three  years,  from  the  time  that  the  king 
of  Scotland  did  first  open  his  mind  to  Bishop  Fox. 
The  sum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king  was  ten 
thousand  pounds :  and  the  jointure  and  advance- 
ment assured  by  the  King  of  Scotland  was  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  after  King  James's  death, 
and  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  present,  for 
the  lady's  allowance  or  maintenance.  This  to  be 
set  forth  in  lands,  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
revenue.  During  the  treaty,  it  is  reported,  that 
the  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and 
that  some  of  the  table,  in  the  freedom  of  counsel- 
lors, the  king  being  present,  did  put  the  case, 
that  if  Grod  should  take  the  king's  two  sons  with- 
out issue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  England 
would  fall  to  the  ICing  of  SooUand,  which  might 


prejudiee  the  monarchy  of  England*  Whermto 
the  king  himself  replied;  tiiat  if  Hat  should  be, 
Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession  to  EDfjrUoi, 
and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  giettv 
would  draw  tiie  less ;  and  that  it  was  a  safer 
union  for  England  than  that  of  France.  Hiii 
passed  as  an  oracloy  and  silenced  those  thatmored 
the  question. 

The  same  year  was  fatal,  as  well  for  detths  is 
marriages,  and  that  with  equal  temper.  For  the 
joys  and  feasts  of  the  two  marriages  were  cooh 
pensed  with  the  mournings  and  funerals  of  Prioce 
Arthur,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  cluld  lived  not  long  after.  There  died 
also  that  year.  Sir  Reginald  Bray«  who  was  noted 
to  have  had  witii  the  king  the  greatest  (bBedom 
of  any  counsellor :  but  it  was  but  a  freedom  the 
better  to  set  off  flattery.  Yet  he  bare  more  than 
his  just  part  of  envy  for  the  exactions. 

At  this  time  the  king's  estate  was  very  pros- 
perous: secured  by  tiie  amity  of  Scotland, 
strengthened  by  that  of  Spain,  cherished  by  that 
of  Burgundy,  aU  domestic  troubles  quendied,  and 
all  noise  of  war,  like  a  thunder  afiir  off,  going 
upon  Italy.  Wherefore  nature,  which  many 
times  is  happily  contained  and  refrained  by  some 
bands  of  fortune,  began  to  take  place  in  the  king; 
carrying,  as  with  a  strong  tide,  his  affections  and 
thoughts  unto  the  gathering  and  heaping  up  of 
treasure.  And  as  kings  do  more  easily  find  in- 
struments for  their  will  and  humour,  than  fx 
their  service  uid  honour;  he  had  gotten  for  his 
purpose,  or  beyond  his  puipose,  two  instrumenti, 
Empson  and  Dudley,  whom  the  people  esteemed 
as  his  horse-leeches  and  shearers,  bold  men  and 
careless  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  masters 
grist  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent, 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  business  into  good 
language.  But  Elmpson,  that  was  the  son  of  a 
sieve-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed 
done,  putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever. 
These  two  persons  being  lavryers  in  science,  and 
privy  counsellors  in  authority,  as  the  oorruptioB 
of  the  best  things  is  the  worst,  turned  law  and 
justice  into  wormwood  and  rapine.  For  the  first, 
their  manner  was  to  cause  divers  subjects  to  be 
indicted  of  sundry  crimes,  and  so  far  forth  to  pro- 
ceed in  form  of  law:  but  when  the  bills  weie 
found,  then  presently  to  commit  them :  and  neve^ 
theless  not  to  produce  them  in  any  reasonable 
time  to  their  answer,  but  to  suffer  them  to  languish 
long  in  prison,  and  by  sundry  artificial  devices 
and  terrors  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ransom,  which  they  termed  compoeitions  and 
mitigations. 

Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  observe  so 
much  as  the  half-face  of  justice,  in  proceeding  by 
indictment;  but  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attaoh 
men  and  convent  them  before  themselves,  and 
some  others,  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  oooitQC 
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did  grind  more  Huneyer:  so  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  golden  showefs  poared  down 
npon  the  king's  treasury  at  once;  the  last  pay- 
ments of  the  roarriageHOQoney  from  Spain;  the 
subsidy;  the  benerolence;  the  recoinage;  the 
redemption  of  the  city's  liberties ;  the  casualties. 
And  tiiis  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because 
the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or 
troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise;  he  was 
of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches 
his  glory ;  he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else ; 
save  that  certainly  avarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself 
matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to  leave 
his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of 
treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness  where 
he  would. 

This  year  was  also  kept  the  sergeants' 
feast,  which  was  the  second  call  in  this  king'b 
days. 

About  this  time,  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile, 
deceased;  a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to 
her  sex  and  times,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  that  hath  followed.  This 
accident  the  king  took  not  for  news  at  large,  but 
thought  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own  afifairs, 
especially  in  two  points:  the  one  for  example,  the 
other  for  consequence.  First,  he  conceived  that 
the  case  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  afler  the  death 
of  Queen  Isabella,  was  his  own  case  after  the 
death  of  his  own  queen ;  and  the  case  of 'Joan 
the  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of  his  own 
son  Prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings  had 
their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament, yet  notwi^standing,  that  natural  title  of 
descent  in  blood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of 
a  wise  man,  beeed  a  doubt  that  the  other  two 
were  not  safe  nor  sufiicient.  Wherefore  he  was 
wonderful  diligent  to  inquire  and  observe  what 
became  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  holding  and 
continuing  the  kingdom  of  Castile;  and  whether 
he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right;  or  as  adminis- 
trator to  his  daughter;  and  whether  he  were  like 
to  hold  it  in  fact,  or  to  be  put  out  by  his  son-in- 
law.  Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that 
the  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  late  acci- 
dent have  a  tarn.  For  whereas,  before  time, 
himself,  with  the  conjunction  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amity  of 
Maximilian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke, 
was  far  too  strong  a  party  for  France;  he  began 
to  fear,  that  now  the  French  king,  (who  had 
great  interest  in  the  affections  of  PhUip,  the 
young  King  of  Castile,  who  was  in  ill  terms 
with  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  govem- 
ment  of  Castile;  and  thirdly,  Maximilian, 
Philip's  fiUher,  who  was  ever  variable,  and 
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upon  whom  the  surest  aim  that  oould  be  taken 
was,  that  he  would  not  be  long  as  he  had  been 
last  before,  would,  all  three,  being  potent  princes, 
enter  into  some  strait  league  and  confederation 
amongst  themselves ;  whereby  though  be  should 
not  been  dangered,  yet  he  should  be  left  to  the 
poor  amity  of  Arragon.  And  whereas  he  had 
been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  Europe,  he 
should  now  go  less,  and  be  over-topped  by  so 
great  a  conjunction.  He  had  also,  as  it  seems, 
an  inclination  to  many,  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  fit  conditions  abroad;  and  amongst 
others  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuoua 
behaviour  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger,  being  then  of 
matronal  years  of  seve(i-and-twenty :  by  whose^ 
marriage  he  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
having  been  a  gcnd  for  a  time  between  the  King 
of  Arragon  and  the  French  king,  and  being  but 
newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be  deposited 
in  his  hands,  who  was^so  able  to  keep  the  stakes* 
Therefore  he  sent  in  embassage  or  message  three 
confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Bray- 
brooke,  and  John  Stile,  upon  two  several  inqui* 
sitions  rather  than  negotiations.  The  one  touch-^ 
ing  the  person  and  condition  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples ;  the  other  touching  all  particulars  of 
estate,  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and  intentions 
of  Ferdinando.  And  because  they  may  observe 
best,  who  themselves  are  observed  least,  he  sent 
them  under  colourable  pretexts:  giving  them 
letters  of  kindness  and  compliment  from  Catha* 
rine  the  princess,  to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old 
and  young  Queen  of  Naples,  and  delivering  U> 
them  also  a  book  of  new  articles  of  peace :  which 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered  unto  Doctor 
de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambassador  of  Spain  here  in- 
England,  to  be  sent;  yet  for  that  the  king  had 
been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought 
good  tiiose  messengers,  when  they  had  been  with 
^e  two  queens,  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  The  instructions  touching  the  Queen 
of  Naples  were  so  curious  and  exquisite,  being 
as  articles  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing 
a  particular  of  her  person,  for  complexion,  favour, 
feature,  stature,  h^th,  age,  customs,  behaviour, 
conditions,  and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been 
young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
amorous:  but,  being  ancient,  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, that  sure  he  was  very  chaste,  for  that  he 
meant  to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and  so  to 
settle  his  afiections  without  ranging.  But  in  this 
match  he  was  soon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from 
his  ambassadors,  that  this  young  queen  had  had 
a  goodly  jointure  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  well 
answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick,, 
yea,  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis,  the  French 
king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell;  but 
since  the  time  that  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdi- 
naodo's  hands,  all  was  assigned  to  the  snny  and: 
Si2 
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The  Earl  of  Devonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent ; 
jet  as  one  that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots 
and  designs,  remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  dur- 
ing the  kiiTg^s  life.  William  de  la  Pole  was  also 
long  restrained,  though  not  so  straitly.  But  for 
Sir  James  Tirrel,  against  whom  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother, 
did  still  ^^  cry  from  under  the  altar,*'  and  Sir  John 
Windham,  and  the  other  meaner  ones,  they  were 
attainted  and  executed ;  the  two  knights  beheaded. 
Nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  credit  of  Curson, 
who  belike  had  not  yet  done  all  his  feats  of  activi- 
ty, there  was  published  at  Paul's  cross,  about  the 
time  of  the  said  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
communication and  curse  against  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  Sir  Robert  Curson,  and  some  others  by 
name;  and  likewise  in  general  against  all  the 
abettors  of  the  said  earl :  wherein  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  heaven  was  made  too  much  to  bow  to 
earth,  and  religion  to  policy.  But  soon  after, 
Curson,  when  he  saw  the  time,  returned  into  Eng- 
land, and  withal  into  wonted  favour  with  the  king, 
but  worse  fame  with  the  people.  Upon  whose 
return  the  earl  was  much  dismayed,  and  seeing 
himself  destitute  of  hopes,  the  Lady  Margaret 
also,  by  tract  of  time  and  bad  success,  being  now 
become  cool  in  those  attempts,  after  some  wander- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  and  certain  little 
projects,  no  better  than  squibs  of  an  exiled  man, 
being  tired  out,  retired  again  into  the  protection 
of  the  Archduke  Philip  in  Flanders,  who  by  the 
death  of  Isabella  was  at  that  time  King  of  Castile, 
in  the  right  of  Joan  his  wife. 

This  year,  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  may 
easily  g^uess  how  absolute  the  king  took  himself  to 
be  with  his  parliament,  when  Dudley,  that  was  so 
hateful,  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  this  parliament  there  were  not  made  any 
statutes  memorable  touching  public  government; 
but  those  that  were,  had  still  the  stamp  of  the 
king's  wisdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  statute  made  for  the  disannulling 
of  all  patents  of  lease  or  grant,  to  such  as  came 
not  upon  lawful  summons  to  serve  the  king  in  his 
wars,  against  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  should 
depart  without  the  king's  licence ;  with  an  excep- 
tion of  certain  persons  of  the  long  robe ;  provid- 
ing, nevertheless,  that  they  should  have  the  king's 
wages  from  their  house  till  they  return  home 
again.  There  had  been  the  like  made  before  for 
offices,  and  by  this  statute  it  was  extended  to 
lands.  But  a  man  may  easily  see  by  many 
statutes  made  in  this  king's  time,  that  the  king 
thought  it  safest  to  assist  martial  law  by  law  of 
parliament. 

Another  statute  was  made  prohibiting  the 
bringing  in  of  manufactures  of  silk  wrought  by 
itself,  or  mixed  with  any  other  thread.  But  it 
iras  not  of  stofis  of  whole  piece,  for  that  the  realm 


had  of  them  no  mannfactnie  in  use  at  tfiat  time^ 
but  of  knit  silk,  or  texture  of  silk ;  as  ribands,, 
laces,  cauls,  points,  and  girdles,  &c.,  which  the 
people  of  England  could  then  well  skill  to  make. 
This  law  pointed  at  a  true  principle ;  ^*-  That  where 
foreign  materials  are  but  superfluities,  fordga 
manufactures  should  be  prohibited."  For  that 
will  either  banish  the  superfluity,  or  gain  the 
manufacture. 

There  was  a  law  also  of  resumption  of  patents 
of  jails,  and  the  reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriff- 
wicks; privileged  officers  being  no  less  an  int«r*- 
ruption  of  justice,  than  privileged  places. 

There  was  likewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by-- 
laws  or  ordinances  of  corporations,  which  many 
times  were  against  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
the  common  law  of  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  being  fraternities  in  evil.  It  wa» 
therefore  provided,  that  they  should  not  be  put  in 
execution,  without  the  allowance  of  the  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  thr«e 
of  them,  or  of  the  two  justices  of  circuit  where  the 
corporation  was.  ' 

Another  law  was,  in  effect,  to  bring  in  the 
silver  of  the  realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all 
clipped,  minished,  or  impaired  coins  of  silver  net 
to  be  current  in  payments ;  without  giving  any 
remedy  of  weight,  but  with  an  exception  only  of 
reasonable  wearing,  which  was  as  nothing  in  re- 
spect of  the  uncertainty  ;  and  so,  upon  the  matter, 
to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new 
coins  of  silver,  which  should  be  then  minted. 

There  likewise  was  a  long  statute  against  va- 
gabonds, wherein  two  things  may  be  noted ;  the 
one,  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  of  jailing 
them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pesterous, 
and  of  no  open  example.  The  other  that  in  the 
statutes  of  this  king's  time,  for  this  of  the  nine- 
teenth year  is  not  the  only  statute  of  that  kind, 
there  are  ever  coupled  the  punishment  of  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  forbidding  of  dice  and  cards,  and 
unlawful  games,  unto  servants  and  mean  people, 
and  the  putting  down  and  suppressing  of  ale- 
houses, as  strings  of  one  root  together,  and  as  if 
the  one  were  unprofitable  without  the  other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  passed  scarce 
any  parliament  in  this  time  without  a  law  against 
them :  the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to  might  and 
multitude. 

There  was  granted  also  that  parliament  a  sub- 
sidy, both  from  the  temporally  and  the  clergy. 
And  yet,  nevertheless,  ere  the  year  expired,  there 
went  out  commissions  for  a  general  benevolence, 
though  there  were  no  wars,  no  fears.  The  same 
year  the  city  gave  five  thousand  marks,  for  con? 
firmation  of  their  liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  for  the 
beginnings  of  kings'  reigns  than  the  latter  ends* 
Neither  was  it  a  small  matter  that  the  mint  gained 
npon  the  late  statute,  by  the  recoinage  of  groats 
and  half-groats,  now  twelve-pences  and  m* 
pences.    As  for  Empson  and  Dudley's  mills,  the} 
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did  grind  more  dian  eyer :  so  that  it  was  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  golden  showers  poured  down 
upon  the  king's  treasury  at  once;  the  last  pay- 
ments of  the  marriage-money  from  Spain;  the 
subsidy;  the  benoTolence;  the  recoinage;  the 
ledemption  of  the  city's  liberties;  the  casualties. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  because 
the  king  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or 
troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one 
daughter  unbestowed.  He  was  wise;  he  was 
of  a  high  mind ;  he  needed  not  to  make  riches 
his  glory ;  he  did  excel  in  so  many  things  else ; 
saye  that  certainly  ayarice  doth  ever  find  in  itself 
matter  of  ambition.  Belike  he  thought  to  leave 
his  son  such  a  kingdom,  and  such  a  mass  of 
treasure,  as  he  might  choose  his  greatness  where 
he  would. 

This  year  was  also  kept  the  sergeants' 
feast,  which  was  the  second  call  in  this  king^ 
days. 

About  this  time,  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile, 
deceased;  a  right  noble  lady,  and  an  honour  to 
her  sex  and  times,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
greatness  of  Spain  that  hath  followed.  This 
accident  the  king  took  not  for  news  at  large,  but 
thought  it  had  a  great  relation  to  his  own  aflairs, 
especially  in  two  points :  the  one  for  example,  the 
other  for  consequence.  First,  he  conceived  that 
the  case  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  afler  the  death 
of  Queen  Isabella,  was  his  own  case  after  the 
death  of  his  own  queen ;  and  the  case  of 'Joan 
the  heir  unto  Castile,  was  the  case  of  his  own 
son  Prince  Henry.  For  if  both  of  the  kings  had 
their  kingdoms  in  the  right  of  their  wives,  they 
descended  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the 
husbands.  And  although  his  own  case  had  both 
steel  and  parchment,  more  than  the  other,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conquest  in  the  field,  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament, yet  notwi^standing,  that  natural  title  of 
descent  in  blood  did,  in  the  imagination  even  of 
a  wise  man,  breed  a  doubt  that  the  other  two 
were  not  safe  nor  sufficient.  Wherefore  he  was 
wonderful  diligent  to  inquire  and  observe  what 
became  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  holding  and 
continuing  the  kingdom  of  Castile ;  and  whether 
he  did  hold  it  in  his  own  right;  eras  adminis- 
trator to  his  daughter;  and  whether  he  were  like 
to  hold  it  in  fact,  or  to  be  put  out  by  his  soi^in- 
law.  Secondly,  he  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that 
the  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  late  acci- 
dent have  a  turn.  For  whereas,  before  time, 
himself,  with  the  conjunction  of  Arragon  and 
Castile,  which  then  was  one,  and  the  amity  of 
Maximilian  and  Philip  his  son  the  archduke, 
was  far  too  strong  a  party  for  France;  he  began 
to  fear,  that  now  the  French  king,  (who  had 
great  interest  in  the  affections  of  Philip,  the 
young  King  of  Castile,  who  was  in  ill  tenns 
with  his  father-in-law  about  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Castile;  and  thirdly,  Bftaximilian, 
Philip's  fiUher,  who  was  ever  yariabla,  and 
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upon  whom  the  surest  aim  that  eoald  be  taken 
was,  that  he  would  not  be  long  as  he  had  been 
last  before,  would,  all  three,  being  potent  princes, 
enter  into  some  strait  league  and  confederation 
amongst  themselves ;  whereby  though  he  should 
not  been  dangered,  yet  he  should  be  left  to  the 
poor  amity  of  Arragon.  And  whereas  he  had 
been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  of  Elurope,  he 
should  now  go  less,  and  be  over-topped  by  so 
great  a  conjunction.  He  had  also,  as  it  seems, 
an  inclination  to  many,  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  fit  conditions  abroad;  and  amongst 
others  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous 
behaviour  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples,  the 
widow  of  Ferdinando  the  younger,  being  then  of 
matronal  years  of  seven-and-twenty :  by  whose^ 
marriage  he  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
haying  been  a  gcnd  for  a  time  between  the  Kingr 
of  Arragon  and  the  French  king,  and  being  but 
newly  settled,  might  in  some  part  be  deposited 
in  his  hands,  who  was  so  able  to  keep  the  stakes* 
Therefore  he  sent  in  embassage  or  message  three 
confident  persons,  Francis  Marsin,  James  Bray- 
brooke,  and  John  Stile,  upon  two  several  inqui-^ 
sitions  rather  than  negotiations.  The  one  touch- 
ing the  person  and  condition  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples ;  the  other  touching  all  particulars  of 
estate,  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and  intentions 
of  Ferdinando.  And  because  they  may  observe 
best,  who  themselves  are  observed  least,  he  sent 
them  under  colourable  pretexts:  giving  them 
letters  of  kindness  and  compliment  from  Catha-^ 
rine  the  princess,  to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old 
and  young  Queen  of  Naples,  and  delivering  U> 
them  also  a  book  of  new  articles  of  peace :  which 
notwithstanding  it  had  been  delivered  unto  Doctor 
de  Puebla,  the  lieger  ambassador  of  Spain  here  in- 
England,  to  be  sent;  yet  for  that  the  king  had 
been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought 
good  tiiose  messengers,  when  they  had  been  with 
the  two  queens,  should  likewise  pass  on  to  the 
court  of  Ferdinando,  and  take  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  them.  The  instructions  touching  the  Queen 
of  Naples  were  so  curious  and  exquisite,  being 
as  articles  whereby  to  direct  a  survey,  or  framing 
a  particular  of  her  person,  for  complexion,  favour, 
feature,  stature,  health,  age,  customs,  behaviour, 
conditions,  and  estate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been 
young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
amorous:  but,  being  ancient,  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted, that  sure  he  was  very  chaste,  for  that  he 
meant  to  find  all  things  in  one  woman,  and  so  to 
settle  his  afiections  without  ranging.  But  in  thia 
match  he  was  soon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from 
his  ambassadors,  that  this  young  queen  had  had 
a  goodly  jointure  in  the  realm  of  Naples,  well 
answered  during  the  time  of  her  uncle  Frederick,, 
yea,  and  during  the  time  of  Lewis,  the  French 
king,  in  whose  division  her  revenue  fell;  but 
since  the  time  &at  the  kingdom  was  in  Ferdl- 
nando'a  hands,  all  was  assigned  to  the  anny  and: 
Si2 
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tinw,  aad  tlM  riMifitd  milf  a 
■4ir  eshibition  e«t  of  his  coibn. 

TIm  other  put  of  IIm  uiqaiix  had  a  grava  and 
dfiifeat  letarn,  informiiif  the  king  at  fall  of  the 
preeent  state  of  King  Ferdinando.  By  this 
report  it  appeared  to  the  king,  that  Ferdinaiido 
did  contiiiae  the  goremraent  of  Castile,  as  admi- 
nistoator  unto  his  daughter  Joan,  by  the  title  of 
Qneen  IsabeUa's  will,  and  partly  by  the  costom 
fof  the  kingdom,  as  he  pretended.  And  Uiat  all 
Mandates  and  grants  were  expediated  in  the 
Bane  of  Joan  his  daughter,  and  himself  as  ad- 
ministrator, without  mention  of  Philip  her  hus- 
band. And  that  King  Ferdinando,  howsoever 
he  did  dismiss  himself  of  the  name  of  King  of 
Oastile,  yet  meant  to  hold  the  kingdom  without 
aoeount,  and  in  absolute  command. 

It  appeueth  also,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
hopes,  that  King  Philip  would  permit  unto  him 
^e  government  of  Castile  during  his  life ;  which 
he  had  laid  his  plot  to  woric  him  unto,  both  by 
aome  counsellors  of  his  about  him,  which  Ferdi- 
nando had  at  his  devotion,  and  chiefly  by  promise, 
"that  in  case  Philip  gave  not  way  unto  it,  he  would 
marry  some  young  lady,  whereby  to  put  him  by 
"die  succession  of  Arragon  and  Granada,  in  case 
he  should  have  a  son;  and  lastly,  by  representing 
aato  him  that  the  goyemment  of  the  Burgundians, 
till  Philip  were  by  continuance  in  Spain  made  as 
natural  of  Spain,  would  not  be  endured  by  the 
Spaniard  s.  But  in  all  those  things,  though  wisely 
laid  down  and  considered,  Ferdinando  failed ;  but 
'  ihat  Pluto  was  better  to  him  than  Pallas. 

In  the  same  report  also,  the  ambassadors  being 
mean  men,  and  therefore  the  more  firee,  did  strike 
upon  a  string  which  was  somewhat  dangerous; 
for  they  declared  plainly,  that  the  people  of 
Spain,  both  nobles  and  commons,  were  better 
aflected  unto  the  part  of  Philip,  so  he  brought 
his  wife  with  him,  than  to  Ferdinando;  and  ex- 
pressed the  reason  to  be,  because  he  had  imposed 
upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages:  which  was 
^e  king's  own  case  between  him  and  his  son. 

There  was  also  in  this  report  a  declaration  of 
an  overture  of  marriage,  which  Amason,  the 
secretary  of  Ferdinando,  had  made  unto  the  am- 
bassadors in  great  secret,  between  Charles,  Prinoe 
of  Castile,  and  Mary,  the  king's  second  daughter; 
assuring  the  king,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  then 
on  foot  for  the  said  prince  and  the  daughter  of 
France,  would  break;  and  that  she,  the  sud 
daughter  of  France  should  be  married  to  Ango- 
lesme,  that  was  the  heir  apparent  of  France. 

There  was  a  touch  also  of  a  speech  of  marriage 
between  Ferdinando  and  Madame  de  Fois,  alady 
of  the  blood  of  France,  which  afterwards  indeed 
succeeded.  Bat  this  was  reported  as  learned  in 
France,  and  silenced  in  Spain. 

The  king,  by  the  return  of  this  embassage, 
which  gave  great  light  unto  his  affairs,  was  well 
^instructed,  and  prepared  how  to  carry  himself 


FwiinaBdoy  Kisf  of  Anagon,  aad 
Philip,  his  sottHua-law,  King  of  Castile;  resolr- 
iag  with  himadf  to  do  aU  that  in  hia  lay,  ts 
keep  them  at  one  widiin  tftemasLYes;  but  howar»- 
ever  th^  saeeeeded,  by  a  madante  carriage,  and 
hearing  the  person  of  a  common  fiiend,  to  loss 
neither  of  their  friendships;  but  yet  to  ran  a 
course  more  entire  with  the  King  of  Arn^gon,  hot 
more  laboored  and  officious  with  the  King  of 
Castile.  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  ovar- 
tore  of  marriage  with  his  daaghter  Mary ;  YhA 
because  it  was  the  greatest  marriage  of  Chm- 
tendom,  and  for  that  it  took  hold  of  both  alliea. 

But  to  corroborate  his  allianee  with  Philip,  the 
winds  gave  him  an  interfiew :  for  Philip  *^*»^M>i^ng 
the  winter  season,  the  better  to  surprise  the  King 
of  Arragon,  set  forth  with  a  great  navy  out  of 
Flanders  for  Spain,  in  the  month  of  January,  the 
one-and-twentieth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Bat 
himself  was  surprised  with  a  cruel  tempest,  ftat 
scattered  his  ships  upon  the  several  coasts  of  Eng- 
land. And  the  ship  wherein  the  king  and  queen 
were,  with  two  other  small  barks  only,  torn  ai^ 
in  great  peril,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  weather 
thrust  into  Weymouth.  King  Philip  himanlf, 
having  not  been  used,  as  it  seems,  to  sea,  all 
wearied  and  extreme  sick,  would  needs  land  to 
refresh  his  spirits,  though  it  was  against  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  doubting  it  might  bread 
delay,  his  occasions  requiring  celeri^. 

I^  rumour  of  the  arrival  of  a  puissant  navy 
upon  tiie  coast  made  the  country  aim.  And  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard,  with  forces  suddenly  raised, 
not  knowing  what  the  matter  might  be,  came  to 
Weymouth ;  where,  understanding  the  acddenft, 
he  did  in  all  humbleness  and  humanity  invito  the 
king  and  queen  to  his  house ;  aaid  forthwith  da- 
spatohed  posts  to  the-<court.  Soon  alter  came  Sir 
Jdm  Carew  likewise,  witii  a  great  troop  oi  men 
well  armed :  using  the  like  humbleness  and  la- 
spects  towards  the  king,  when  he  knew  the  ease. 
King  Philip  doubting  that  they,  being  but  aubjeets, 
durst  not  let  him  pass  away  again  without  the 
king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
to  stay  till  they  heard  from  the  court.  The  king, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  nevTS,  commanded  present- 
ly the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  go  to  visit  the  King  of 
Castile,  and  let  him  understand  that  as  he  was 
very  sorry  for  his  mishap,  so  he  was  glad  that  he 
had  escaped  the  danger  of  the  seas,  and  likewise 
of  the  occasion  himsel  f  had  to  do  him  honour ;  and 
desiring  him  to  think  himself  as  in  his  ovm  land ; 
and  that  the  king  made  all  haste  possible  to  come 
and  embrace  him.  The  earl  came  to  him  in  great 
magnificence,  with  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred 
horse;  and,  for  more  state,  came  by  torch-light 
After  he  had  done  the  king's  message.  King 
Philip  seeing  how  the  world  went,  the  sooner  to 
gat  away,  went  upon  speed  to  the  king  at  Windsor, 
and  his  queen  followed  by  easy  journeys.  The 
two  kings  at  their  meeting  used  all  the 
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^3oA  loTiag  demonstrations  Aat  wsie  possible. 
And  the  King  of  Castile  said  pleasantly  to  the 
^dng,  «<  That  he  was  now  punished  for  that  he 
would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of  Calais, 
when  they  met  last.*'  But  the  king  answered, 
"  That  walls  and  seas  were  nothing  where  hearts 
were  open;  and  that  he  was  here  no  otherwise 
l^t  to  be  served."  Afiter  a  day  or  two's  refresh- 
jmg»  the  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 
treaty;  the  king  saying,  that  though  King  Philip's 
|>erson  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  and  state 
were  raised :  in  which  case  a  renoTation  of  treaty 
li^as  used  amongst  princes.  But  while  these 
things  were  in  handling,  the  king  choosing  a  fit 
(time,  and  drawing  the  King  of  Castile  into  a 
foom,  where  they  two  only  were  private,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  oivilly  upon  his  arm,  and  changing 
Jbds  countenance  a  little  from  a  countenance  of 
•pvtertainment,  said  to  him,  «« Sir,  you  have  been 
saved  upon  my  coast,  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
me  to  wreck  upon  yours."  The  King  of  Castile 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  speech  ?  «« I 
;mean  it,"  saiththe  king,  ^^  by  that  same  harebrain 
wild  fellow,  my  subject,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
is  protected  in  your  country,  and  begins  to  play 
Ihe  fool,  when  sdl  others  are  weary  of  it"  The 
King  of  Castile  answered,  «« I  had  thought,  sir, 
your  felicity  had  been  above  those  thoughts ;  but. 
if  it  trouble  you,  I  will  banii^  him."  The  king 
replied,  «« Those  hornets  were  best  in  their  nest, 
^nd  wont  when  they  did  fly  abroad ;  and  that  his 
•desire  was  to  have  him  delivered  to  him."  The 
King  of  Castile,  herewith  a  little  confused,  and 
in  a  study,  said,  ««That  can  I  not  do  with  my 
honour,  and  less  with  yours;  for  you  will  be 
4hou^t  to  have  need  me  as  a  pristmer."  The 
king  presently  said,  ««Then  the  matter  is  at  end, 
for  I  will  take  that  dishonour  upon  me,  and  so 
your  honour  is  saved."  The  King  of  CastUe,  who 
liad  ihe  king  in  great  estimation,  and  besides  re- 
membered where  he  was,  and  knew  not  what  use 
he  might  have  of  the  king's  amity,  for  that  him- 
self was  new  in  his  estate  of  Spain,  and  unsettled 
both  with  his  father-in-law  and  with  his  pec^le, 
•composing  his  countenance,  said,  ««Sir,  you  give 
law  to  me,  but  so  will  I  to  you.  You  shall  have 
faim,  but,  upon  your  honour,  you  shall  not  take  his 
life."  The  king  embracing  him  said,  <(  Agreed." 
Saitfa  the  King  of  Castile,  "Neither  shall  it  dis- 
like you,  if  I  send  to  him  in  such  a  fashion,  as  he 
may  partly  come  with  his  own  good  will."  The 
king  said,  "It  was  w^  thought  of;  and  if  it 
pleased  him,  he  would  join  with  him,  in  sending 
to  the  eari  a  message  to  that  purpose."  They 
both  sent  severally,  and  mean  while  they  con- 
tinued feasting  and  pastimes.  The  king  being, 
>on  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  earl  sure  befoce 
the  King  of  Castile  went;  and  the  King  of  Castile 
being  as  wUlingto  seem  to  be  enforced.  The  king 
also,  with  many  wise  and  excdlent  persuasions, 
-^M  advise  the  King  of  Castile  to.be  ruled  by  the 


counsel  of  his  &ther-in-lawFerdinando;  a  prince 
so  prudent,  so  experienced,  so  fortunate.  The  K;ng 
of  CastUe,  who  was  in  no  very  good  terms  wi£ 
his  said  father-in-law,  answered,  "That  if  his 
father-in4aw  would  suffer  him  to  govern  his 
kingdoms,  he  should  govern  him." 

There  were  immediately  messengers  sent  from 
both  kings  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  who 
upon  gentle  words  used  to  him,  was  soon  charm- 
ed, and  willing  enough  to  return ;  assured  of  his 
life,  and  hoping  of  his  liberty.  He  was  brought 
through  Flanders  to  Calais,  and  thence  landed  at 
Dover,  and  with  sufficient  guard  delivered  and  re- 
ceived at  the  Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile, 
King  Henry,  to  draw  out  the  time,  continued  his 
feastings  and  entertainments,  and  after  he  had  r^ 
ceived  the  King  of  Castile  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  Garter,  and  for  a  reciprocal  had  his  son,  tlie 
prince,  admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece» 
he  accompanied  King  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the 
city  of  London,  where  they  were  entertained  with 
the  greatest  magnificence  and  triumph  that  could 
be  upon  no  greater  warning.  And  as  soon  as 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  which  was  the  serious  part,  the  jollities 
had  an  end,  and  the  kings  took  leave.  Neverthe- 
less, during  their  being  here,  they  in  substanoe 
concluded  that  treaty,  which  the  Flemings 
term  "intercursus  mains,"  and  bears  date  at 
Windsor;  for  that  there  be  some  things  in  it, 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  than  of 
them ;  especially,  for  that  the  £ree-fishing  of  the 
Dutch  upon  the  coasts  and  seas  of  England  grant- 
ed in  the  treaty  of  "undecimo,"  was  not  by  this 
treaty  confirmed.  All  articles  that  coi^rm  former 
treaties  being  precisely  and  warily  limited  and 
confirmed  to  matter  of  commerce  only,  and  not 
otherwise. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  great  tempest  which 
drove  Philip  into  England,  blew  down  the  golden 
eagle  from  the  spire  of  Paul's,  and  in  the  fall  it 
fell  upon  a  sign  of  the  black  eagle,  which  was  in 
Paul's  church-yard,  in  the  place  where  the  school- 
house  now  standeth,  and  battered  it,  and  brake  it 
down :  which  was  a  strange  stooping  of  a  hawk 
upon  a  fowl.  This  the  people  interpreted  to  be  an 
ominous  prognostic  upon  the  imperial  house* 
which  was,  by  interpretation  also,  fulfilled  upon 
Philip,  the  emperor's  son,  not  only  in  the  present 
disaster  of  the  tempest,  but  in  that  that  followed. 
For  Philip  arriving  into  Spain,  and  attaining  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  without  re- 
sistance, insomuch  as  Ferdinando,  who  had  spoke 
so  great  before,  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to 
the  speech  of  his  son-in-law,  sickened  soon  after, 
and  deceased.  Yet  after  such  time,  as  there  was 
an  observation  by  the  wisest  of  that  court,  that  if 
he  had  lived,  his  father  would  have  gained  upon 
him  in  that  sort,  as  he  would  have  governed  his 
councils  and  designs,  if  not  his  affections.  Bf 
this  all  Spain  returned  into  the  power  of  Fenb 
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nando  in  state  as  it  was  before :  the  rather,  in  re- 
gard of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who, 
loving  her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  many  child- 
ren, dearly  well,  and  no  less  beloved  of  him, 
howsoever  her  father,  to  make  Philip  ill-beloved 
of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  used 
her  not  well,  was  unable  in  strength  of  mind  to 
bear  the  grief  of  his  decease,  and  fell  distracted  of 
her  wits.  Of  which  malady  her  father  was  thought 
noways  to  endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to  hold 
his  regal  power  in  Castile.  So  that  as  the  felicity 
of  Charles  the  Eighth  was  said  to  be  a  dream ; 
80  the  adversity  of  Ferdinando  was  said  likewise 
to  be  a  dream,  it  passed  over  so  soon. 

About  this  time  the  king  was  desirous  to  bring 
into  the  house  of  Lancaster  celestial  honour,  and 
became  suitor  to  Pope  Julius,  to  canonize  King 
Henry  the  Sixth  for  a  saint,  the  rather,  in  respect 
of  that  his  famous  prediction  of  the  king^s  own 
assumption  to  the  crown»  Julius  referred  the 
matter,  as  the  manner  is,  ta  certain  cardinals,  to 
take  the  verification  of  his  holy  acts  and  miracles : 
but  it  died  under  the  reference.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Pope  Julius  was  too  dear,  and 
that  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it 
is  more  probable,  that  the  pope,  who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  acts  thereof,  knowing  that  King  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a 
simple  man,  was  afraid  it  would  but  diminish  the 
estimation  of  that  kind  of  honour,  if  there  were 
not  a  distance  kept  between  innocents  and  saints. 
The  same  year  likewise  there  proceeded  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  the  Lady 
Margaret,  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  only  daugh- 
ter to  Maximilian,  and  sister  to  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile; a  lady  wise,  and  of  great  good  fame.  This 
matter  had  been  in  speech  between  the  two  kings 
at  their  meeting,  but  was  soon  ader  resumed ;  and 
therein  was  employed  for  his  first  piece  the  king^s 
then  chaplain,  and  afler  the  great  prelate,  Thomas 
Wolsey.  It  was  in  the  end  concluded,  with  great 
and  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but  with  promise 
de  future  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
induced  unto  it,  for  that  he  had  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  marriage  to  go  on  between  his  great 
friend  and  ally  ferdinando  of  Arragon,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece 
with  the  French  king,  from  whom  he  had  been 
always  before  severed.  So  fatal  a  thing  it  is,  for 
the  greatest  and  straitest  amities  of  kings  at  one 
time  or  other,  to  have  a  little  of  the  wheel ;  nay, 
there  is  a  farther  tradition  in  Spain,  though  not 
with  us,  that  the  King  of  Arragon,  af^r  he  knew 
that  the  marriage  between  Charles,  Prince  of 
Castile,  and  Mary,  the  king*8  second  daughter, 
went  roundly  on,  (which  though  it  was  first  moved 
by  the  King  of  Arragon,  yet  it  was  afterwards 
wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfection  by 
Maximilian,  and  the  firiends  on  that  ride,)  entered 
into  m  jealousy  that  the  king  did  aspire  to  the  go- 


vernment of  Castilia,  as  administrator  doring  thv 
minority  of  his  son-in-law ;  as  if  there  should  have 
been  a  competition  of  three  for  that  government; 
Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side; 
Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father^s  side;  and 
King  Henry,  father-in-law  to  the  young  prince. 
Certainly  it  is  not  unlike,  but  the  king's  govern- 
ment, carrying  the  young  prince  vnth  him,  would 
have  been  perhaps  more  welcome  to  the  Spaniards 
than  that  of  the  other  two.  For  the  nobility  of  Cas- 
tilia, that  so  lately  put  out  the  King  of  Arragoa 
in  favour  of  King  Philip,  and  had  discovmd 
themselves  so  far,  could  not  be  but  in  a  secret 
distrust  and  distaste  of  that  king.  And  as  for 
Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects  he  could  not 
have  been  the  man.  But  this  purpose  of  the 
king's  seemeth  to  roe,  conridering  the  king's  safe 
courses,  never  found  to  be  enterprising  or  adven- 
turous, not  greatly  probable,  except  he  should 
have  had  a  desire  to  breathe  warmer,  because  he 
had  ill  lungs.  This  marriage  with  Margaret  was 
protracted  fVom  time  to  time,  in  respect  of  the  infip- 
mity  of  the  king,  who  now  in  the  two-and-twendetk 
of  his  reign  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout: 
but  the  defluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast^ 
wasted  his  lungs,  so  that  thrice  in  a  year,  in  a 
kind  of-^etum,  and  especially  in  the  spring,  he 
had  great  fits  and  labour  of  the  phthisic :  neverthe- 
less, he  continued  to  intend  business  with  as  great 
diligence  as  before  in  his  health:  yet  so,  as  upon 
this  warning  he  did  likewise  now  more  seri- 
ously think  of  the  world  to  come,  and  of  making 
himself  a  saint,  as  well  as  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
by  treasure  better  employed,  than  to  be  given  to 
Pope  Julius ;  for  this  year  he  gave  greater  alois 
than  accustomed,  and  discharged  all  prisoners 
about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts  under 
forty  shillings.  He  did  also  make  haste  with 
religious  foundations ;  and  in  the  year  following, 
which  was  the  three-and-twentieth,  finished  that 
of  the  Savoy.  And  hearing  also  of  the  bitter  cries 
of  his  people  against  the  oppression  of  Dudley 
and  Eropson,  and  their  complices :  partly  by  de- 
vout persons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public  ser- 
mons, the  preachers  doing  their  duty  therein,  he 
was  touched  with  great  remorse  for  the  eame. 
Nevertheless  Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they 
could  not  but  hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king*! 
conscience;  yet,  as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his 
money  were  in  several  offices,  that  the  one  was  not 
to  intermeddle  with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great 
rage  as  ever.  For  the  same  three-and-twentietk 
year  was  there  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir 
William  Capel,  now  the  second  time:  and  this 
was  for  matters  of  misgovemment  in  his  mayor- 
alty: the  great  matter  being,  that  in  8<Hne  pay* 
ments  he  had  taken  knowMge  of  false  moneys, 
and  did  not  his  diligence  to  examine  and  beat  it 
ont  who  were  the  oflfenders.  For  this  and  some 
other  tilings  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  two  tfaoosaiid  pounds;  and  being  m  bmb* 
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^  stomaoh,  and  hardened  by  his  fonner  troubles, 
refused  to  pay  a  mite;  and  belike  used  some  un- 
toward speeches  of  the  proceedings,  for  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  remained  till  the 
king's  death.  Knesworth  likewise,  that  had  been 
lately  Mayor  of  London,  and  both  his  sheriffs, 
were  for  abuses  in  their  offices  questioned,  and  im- 
prisoned, and  deliyered  upon  one  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  paid.  Hawis,  an  alderman  of 
London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewise  been 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  put 
to  the  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds.  And  Sir 
Lawrence,  for  refusing  to  msike  payment,  was 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  stayed  till  Empson 
i&imself  was  committed  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvel,  if  the  faults  were  so  light,  and 
the  rates  so  heavy,  that  the  king's  treasure  of  store, 
4hat  he  lefi  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  secret 
places,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Rich- 
mond, amounted,  as  by  tradition  it  is  reported  to 
hare  done,  unto  the  sum  of  near  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  a  huge  mass  of  money 
even  for  those  times. 

The  last  act  of  state  that  concluded  this  king's 
temporal  felicity,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  glorious 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary,  and  Charles, 
Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor, 
both  being  of  tender  years :  which  treaty  was  per- 
fected by  Bishop  Fox,  and  other  his  commission- 
ers at  Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death. 
In  which  alliance,  it  seemeth,  he  himself  took  so 
high  contentment,  as  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  city  of  London,  commanding  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the 
■ame,  he  expressed  himself,  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  built  a  wall  of  brass  about  his  kingdom : 
when  he  had  for  his  sons-in-law,  a  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  prince  of  Castile  and  Burgundy.  So 
as  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this 
great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all  world- 
ly bliss,  in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his 
children,  his  great  renown  throughout  Europe,  and 
fais  scarce  credible  riches,  and  the  perpetual  con- 
stancy of  his  prosperous  successes,  but  an  oppor- 
tune death,  to  withdraw  him  from  any  future 
blow  of  fortune ;  which  certainly  (in  regard  of 
the  great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  die  title  of  his 
son,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  being  a  bold  prince  and  liberal,  and  that  gained 
upon  the  people,  by  his  very  aspect  and  presence) 
had  not  been  impossible  to  haye  come  upon  him. 

To  crown  also  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  as  well 
as  his  first,  he  did  an  act  of  piety,  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  taken  into  imitation.  For  he  granted  forUi 
a  general  pardon :  as  expecting  a  second  corona- 
tion in  a  better  kingdom.  He  did  also  declare  in 
his  will,  that  his  mind  was,  that  restitution  should 
be  made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  unjustly 
taken  by  his  officers* 


And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England,  for  Solomon 
also  was  too  heavy  upon  his  people  in  exactions, 
having  lived  two-and-fifty  years,  and  thereof 
reigned  three-and-twenty  years,  and  eight  months, 
being  in  perfect  memory,  and  in  a  most  blessed 
mind,  in  a  great  calm  of  a  consuming  sickness, 
passed  to  a  better  world,  the  two-and-twentieth  of 
April,  1508,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  he 
himself  had  built. 

This  king,  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to 
his  deserving,  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  won- 
ders; a  wonder  for  wise  men.  He  had  parts, 
both  in  his  virtues  and  his  fortune,  not  so  fit  for  a 
commonplace,  as  for  observation.  Certainly  he 
was  religious,  both  in  his  affection  and  obser- 
vance. But  as  he  could  see  clear,  for  those  times^ 
through  superstition,  so  he  would  be  blinded,  now 
and  then,  by  human  policy.  He  advanced  church- 
men :  he  was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  sanctua- 
ries, though  they  wrought  him  much  mischief. 
He  built  and  endowed  many  religious  founda- 
tions, besides  his  memorable  hospital  of  the 
Savoy :  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  se- 
cret; which  showed,  that  his  works  in  public 
were  dedicated  rather  to  God's  glory  than  his 
own.  He  professed  always  to  love  and  seek 
peace ;  and  it  was  his  usual  preface  in  his  treaties, 
that  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  peace  was 
sung;  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world  peace 
was  bequeathed.  And  this  virtue  could  not  pro- 
ceed out  of  fear  or  softness :  for  he  was  valiant 
and  active,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  was  truly 
Christian  and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to 
peace  was  not  to  seem  to  be  desirous  to  avoid 
wars ;  therefore  would  he  make  offers  and  fames 
of  wars,  till  he  had  mended  the  conditions  of 
peace.  It  was  also  much,  that  one  that  was  so 
great  a  lover  of  peace,  should  be  so  happy  in  war. 
For  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil  wars,  were 
never  unfortunate;  neither  did  he  know  what  a 
disaster  meant.  The  war  of  his  coming  in,  and 
the  rebellions  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
Lord  Audley,  were  ended  by  victory.  The  wars 
of  France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  sought  at  his 
hands.  That  of  Britain,  by  accident  of  the 
duke's  death.  The  insurrection  of  the  Lord 
Level,  and  that  of  Perkin  at  Exeter,  and  in  Kent, 
by  flight  of  the  rebels  before  they  came  to  blows* 
So  that  his  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate; 
the  rather  sure,  for  that  in  the  quenching  of  tha 
commotions  of  his  subjects,  he  ever  went  in  per- 
son :  sometimes  reserving  himself  to  back  and 
second  his  lieutenants,  but  ever  in  action;  and 
yet  that  was  not  merely  forwardness,  but  partly 
distrust  of  others. 

He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  his 
laws;  which,  nevertheless,  was  no  impediment 
to  him  to  work  his  will :  for  it  was  so  handled, 
-that  neither  prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  dimi^ 
nution.  And  yet  as  he  would  sometimes  strain 
up  his  laws  to  his  prerogative,  so  would  he  also 
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kl  down  kis  pferogalive  to  his  parikddMit.  For 
mfart,  and  wan,  and  martial  discipline,  tfaingsof 
akadnta  power,  he  wonld  neyertkelees  bring  to 
pariiamiSDt.  Justice  was  well  administered  in 
his  lime,  sate  where  the  king  was  party :  save 
also,  that  the  council-table  intermeddled  too  much 
with «« menm"  and  «« tnnm.'*  For  it  was  a  rery 
oonrt  of  justice  during  his  time,  especially  in  the 
beginning;  but  in  tiiat  part  both  of  justice  and 
peliey,  whidi  is  the  dniable  part,  and  cut,  as  it 
wersy  in  brass  or  marble,  which  is  the  making  of 
good  laws,  he  did  excel.  And  with  his  justice, 
bs  was  also  a  meroifhl  prince :  as  in  whose  time, 
there  were  but  three  of  tiie  nobility  that  snffefed ; 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  tiie  lord  chamberiain,  and 
the  Lord  Audley:  though  ike  first  two  were 
iaslsad  of  numbers,  in  the  dislike  and  obloquy 
.of  the  people.  But  there  were  never  so  great 
rebdlieDS,  expiated  with  so  little  blood,  dntwn 
by  the  hand  of  justice,  as  tiie  two  rebellions  of 
Blaekheath  and  Exeter.  As  for  the  severity 
naed  upon  tiiose  which  were  taken  in  Kent,  it 
was  bnt  upon  a  scum  of  people.  His  pardons 
went  ever  both  befbre  and  afW  his  sword.  But 
then  he  had  withal  a  strange  kind  of  interchang- 
ing of  large  and  unexpected  pardons,  with  severe 
eaMcntions;  which,  his  wisdom  considered,  could 
not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy  or  inequality ; 
but  either  to  some  reason  which  we  do  not  now 
know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  set  unto  himself, 
that  he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn. 
But  ihe  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 
treasure.  And,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the 
more  sparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  pressing  in  the  other;  for  both  would  have 
been  intolerable.  Of  nature  assuredly  he  coveted 
to  accumulate  treasure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in 
admiring  riches.  The  people,  into  whom  there  is 
infused,  for  the  preservation  of  monarchies,  a 
natural  desire  to  discharge  their  princes,  though  it 
be  with  the  unjust  charge  of  their  counsellors  and 
ministers,  did  impute  this  unto  Cardinal  Morton 
and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who,  as  it  after  appeared, 
as  counsellors  of  ancient  authority  with  him,  did 
so  second  his  humours,  as  nevertheless  they  did 
temper  them.  Whereas  Empson  and  Dudley 
that  followed,  being  persons  that  had  no  reputa- 
tion with  him,  otherwise  than  by  the  servile  fol- 
lowing of  his  bent,  did  not  give  way  only,  as  the 
first  did,  but  shape  him  way  to  those  extremities, 
for  which  himself  was  touched  with  remorse  at 
his  death,  and  which  his  successor  renounced, 
and  sought  to  purge.  This  excess  of  his  had 
at  that  time  many  glosses  and  interpretations. 
Some  thought  the  continual  rebellions  wherewith 
he  had  been  vexed,  had  made  him  grow  to  hate 
his  people:  some  thought  it  was  done  to  pull 
down  their  stomachs,  and  to  keep  them  low: 
some,  for  that  he  would  leave  his  son  a  golden 
fieece :  some  suspected  he  had  some  high  design 
upon  foreign  parts :  but  those  perhaps  shall  come 


ike  truth,  that  feteh  not  their  leasons  so 
far  off:  but  rather  impute  it  to  nature,  age,  peaee, 
and  a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pur- 
suit. Whereunto  I  should  add,  that  having  every 
day  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  necessities  and 
ridfis  for  money  of  othw  great  princes  abroad,  it 
did  the  better,  by  comparison,  set  off  to  him  te 
felieity  of  full  cofers.  As  to  his  expending  of 
treasure,  he  never  spared  charge  which  his  al^iis 
required :  and  in  his  buildings  was  magnifieent^ 
but  his  rewards  were  very  limited :  so  tint  his 
liberality  was  rather  upon  his  own  state  and 
memory,  than  upon  the  deserts  of  otiieis. 

He  wes  of  a  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own 
will,  and  his  own  way ;  as  one  that  revered  hinw^ 
self,  and  would  reign  indeed.  Had  he  been  a 
private  man,  he  would  have  been  termed  pnmd* 
But  in  a  vrise  prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  dis-^ 
tanee,  which  indeed  he  did  tovirards  all ;  not  ad- 
mitting any  near  or  full  ^yproach,  either  to  his 
power,  or  to  his  secrets,  for  he  was  governed  by 
none.  His  queen,  notwithstanding  she  had  pro- 
sented  him  vrith  divers  children,  and  with  a  crown 
also,  though  he  would  not  acknowledge  it,  could 
do  nothing  with  him.  His  mother  he  reverenced 
mudi,  heturd  little.  For  any  person  agreeable  to- 
him  for  society,  such  as  was  Hastings  to  King 
Edvrard  the  Fourth,  or  Charles  Brandon  after  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  had  none :  except  we 
should  account  for  such  persons.  Fox,  and  Bray, 
and  Empson,  because  they  were  so  much  with 
him :  but  it  was  but  as  the  instrument  is  mudi 
with  tiie  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  of 
vainglory,  but  yet  kept  state  and  majesty  to  tbe 
height;  being  sensible,  that  majesty  maketfa  die 
people  bow,  but  vainglory  boweth  to  them. 

To  his  confederates  abroad  he  was  constant 
and  just,  but  not  open.  But  rather  such  was  his 
inquiry,  and  such  his  closeness,  as  they  stood  in 
the  light  towards  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  dark 
to  them.  Yet  without  strangeness,  but  with  a 
semblance  of  mutual  communication  of  affairs. 
As  for  little  envies,  or  emulations  upon  foreign 
princes,  which  are  frequent  with  many  kings,  he 
had  never  any :  but  went  substantially  to  his  own 
business.  Certain  it  is,  that  though  his  reputa- 
tion was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  greater  abroad. 
For  foreigners  that  could  not  see  the  passages  of 
affairs,  but  made  their  judgments  upon  the  issues 
of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in  strife,  and 
ever  aloft.  It  grew  also  from  the  airs  which  the 
princes  and  states  abroad  received  from  their 
ambassadors  and  agents  here;  which  were  at- 
tending the  court  in  great  number :  whom  he  did 
not  only  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  pri* 
vateness :  but,  upon  such  conferences  as  passed 
with  them,  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his 
universal  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world: 
which  though  he  did  suck  chiefly  from  them- 
selves, yet  Uiat  which  he  had  gathered  from  them 
all,  seemed  admirable  to  every  one.    So  that  they 
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M  wiito  99m  to  Hait  ^fmm  m  high  Wrms^ 
tuiMofiulHf  1b»  wigdmii  rad  an  of  rale;  My, 
1^011  ikvy  wefe  rauuiitMl,  they  ^ttd  eonniKmly 
mtiolite  iBielligeBoe  with  him.  Such  a  d«c- 
tarity  be  had  to  impiopriatB  to  himself  all  foveign 
instnuneBto. 

He  waa  oarafbl  waA  liberal  to  ohtaift  gfood  iti- 
teUigenee  fipom  aU  parts  abroad :  wherefai  he  did 
not  only  use  his  inleieet  in  the  Iwgtn  faMe,  and 
Ida  penaioner,  which  he  had  both  in  tiie  cotirt  of 
Bome^  and  other  the  conrta  of  Chriaieiidom ;  but 
the  indaatry  and  Tigilanoy  of  hia  own  ambasaa- 
deta  in  foTMgn  paita.  For  which  purpose  his 
instmctions  were  ever  extreme,  curious^  and 
aitienkite:  and  in  them  more  attielcs  tonchiag 
iBipMlioB,  than  toacbing  negotiatioii:  requiring 
lihewiae  fhna  hia  ambaasadora  an  answer,  in 
parlienlar  distiMsC  afticles  respeeth>My  to  Ms 
^neaticas* 

Jn  lor  his  secret  spials,  which  he  did  employ 
beih  af  home  and  alwoad,  by  then  to  discover 
whal  practiees  and  eonspirAcies  were  against 
hiaiif  surely  his  case  required  it:  he  had  such 
moles  porpetaalty  working  and  casting,  to  under- 
miiie  him.  Ndther  can  it  be  reprehended:  for 
if  spiris  be  lawful  agsinst  lawM  enemies,  much 
nme  against  oonspiralors  and  tiaiton.  But  in- 
deed to  giro  tiiem  credence  by  oaths  or  corses, 
thai  cannot  be  well  maintained :  for  those  are  too 
h^y  Testments  for  a  disguise.  Yet  surely  there 
WBs  this  fbrther  good  in  his  employing  of  these 
flieff  and  toiiliars ;  that  as  the  use  of  them  was 
cause  that  many  conspiracies  were  reyealed,  so 
the  fame  and  suspicion  of  them  kept,  no  donbt, 
many  conspiracies  from  being  attempted. 

Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothhfrg  uxorious, 
nor  scaarce  indulgent:  but  companionable  and 
respective,  and  without  jealousy,  towards  his 
children  he  was  foil  of  paternal  affection,  careful 
of  their  education,  aspiring  to  their  high  advance- 
ment, regular  to  see  that  they  shouid  not  want  of 
any  due  honour  and  respect,  but  not  greatly  will- 
ing to  cast  any  popular  lustre  upon  them. 

To  his  council  he  did  refer  much,  and  sat  oft 
in  person :  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assist  his 
power,  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  re- 
spect also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both 
of  advice,  and  of  vote,  till  himself  were  declared. 
He  kept  a  strait  hand  on  his  nobility,  and  chose 
rather  to  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which 
were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had  less 
interest  in  the  people;  which  made  for  his  abso- 
luteness, bat  not  for  his  safety.  Insomuch  as,  I 
am  persuaded,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  bis 
troublesome  reign;  for  that  his  nobles,  though 
they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did  not  co- 
operate with  him,  but  let  every  man  go  his  own 
way.  He  was  not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  was;  but  contrariwise,  he 
was  served  by  the  ablest  men  that  were  to  be 
found ;  without  which  his  affairs  could  not  have 


piespered  as  ttiey  ^d.  FM  wwf,  DMiord^  Ox*- 
fbrd,  Surrey,  ITAubigny,  Brooke,  Poymngs:  fer 
other  aMrs,  Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  F^or  of 
Lanthony,  Watfaam,  Urirwick,  Hnssey,  Frcy#iclt^ 
and  others.  Neither  Mi  he  care  how  cunning 
they  werS  Aat  he  did  employ:  for  he  thought 
faimsdf  ib  have  the  master-reaeh.  And  as  he 
chose  well,  so  he  held  them  up  well ;  fbr  it  is  a 
strange  thing,  that  though  he  were  a  dark  prinoe, 
and  infinilely  suspicious,  and  his  times  fhll  of 
secret  tfoMphraci/BS  and  tronbles :  yet  in  tvranty- ' 
four  yens*  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  discom- 
posed ootms^or,  or  liear  servant,  save  only  Stan- 
ley,  the  latd  ehamberiain.  As  f^r  the  dispositioii 
of  his  subjects  in  general  towards  him,  it  stood 
thns  widi  Mm;  that  of  the  three  affeettons« 
wMch  natondly  tie  the  hearts  of  tiie  subjects  to 
their  sovereigns,  love,  fear,  and  reverence;  he- 
had  the  last  in  height,  the  second  in  good  measure,, 
and  so  IHtle  of  the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the^ 
other  two. 

He  was  a  prince^  sad,  setions,  and  full  of 
thoughts,  anid  secret  observations,  and  full  of 
notes  and  memorials  of  Ms  own  hand,  especially 
touching  persons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom 
to  reward,  whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  bevrare 
of,  what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the 
fhctions,  and  Hie  like;  keeping,  as  it  were,  a 
jonmtd  of  Ms  tiioughts.  There  is  to  this  day  a 
merry  tale;  that  his  monkey,  set  on  as  it  is 
thought  by  one  of  Ms  diamber,  tore  his  principal 
note-book  aD  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay 
forth:  whereat  the  court,  wMch  Kked  not  those - 
pensive  accounts,  was  almost  tickled  with  sport. 

He  was  indeed  fidl  of  apprehensions  and  sus- 
picions; but  as  he  did  easily  t^ke  them,  so  he 
did  easily  check  them  and  master  them ;  whereby 
they  were  not  dangerous,  but  troubled  himself 
more  than  others.  It  is  true,  his  thoughts  were 
so  many,  as  they  could  not  well  always  stand 
together;  but  that  vrhich  did  good  one  way,  did 
hurt  another.  Neither  did  he  at  sometimes  weigh 
them  aright  in  their  proportions.  Certainly,  that 
rumour  which  did  Mm  so  much  mischief,  that  the 
Duke  of  York  should  be  saved  and  alive,  was,  at 
the  first,  of  his  own  nourishing;  because  he 
would  have  more  reason  not  to  reign  in  the  right 
of  his  wife.  He  was  affable,  and  both  well  and 
fair-spoken;  and  would  use  strange  sweetness 
and  blandishments  of  words,  where  he  desired  to 
effect  or  persuade  any  thing  that  he  took  to  heart. 
He  was  rather  studious  than  learned;  reading 
most  books  that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the  French 
tongue,  yet  he  understood  ^e  Latin,  as  appeareth 
in  that  Cardinal  Hadrian  and  others,  who  could 
very  well  have  written  French,  did  use  to  write 
to  him  in  Latin. 

For  his  pleasures,  there  is  no  news  of  them ; 
and  yet  by  his  instructions  to  Marsin  and  Stile, 
touching  the  Queen  of  Naples,  it  seemeth  be  could 
interrogate  well  touching  beauty.    He  did  by^ 
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plmsaies,  m  grest  prinoes  do  by  banqaetSY  come 
and  look  a  little  upon  them,  and  turn  away.  For 
never  prince  was  more  wholly  griven  to  his  affaiiSf 
nor  in  them  more  of  himsef:  insomuch  as  in 
triumphs  of  justs  and  tourneys,  and  bails,  and 
masks,  which  they  then  called  disguises,  he  was 
rather  a  princely  and  gentle  spectator,  than  seemed 
much  to  be  delighted. 

No  doubt,  in  him,  as  in  all  men,  and  most  of 
all  in  kings,  his  fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature, 
tind  his  nature  upon  his  fortune.  He  attained  to 
the  crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which 
might  endow  him  with  moderation ;  but  also  from 
the  fortune  of  an  exiled  man,  which  had  quickened 
in  him  all  seeds  of  observation  and  industry. 
And  his  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm, 
had  raised  hi&  confidence  by  success,  but  almost 
marred  his  nature  by  troubles.  His  wisdom,  by 
eflen  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into 
a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers,  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent 
and  remove  them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature, 
the  sight  of  his  mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes ; 
rather  strong  at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  off.  For 
his  wit  increased  upon  the  occasion :  and  so  much 
the  more,  if  the  occasion  were  sharpened  by  danger. 
Again,  whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  fore- 
sight, or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling 
of  his  suspicions,  or  what  it  was,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being 
'no  more  matter  out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not 
have  been  without  some  great  defects  and  main 
errors  in  his  nature,  customs,  and  proceedings, 
which  he  had  enough  to  do  to  save  and  help  with 
a  thousand  little  industries  and  watches.  But 
those  do  best  appear  in  the  story  itselfl  Yet  take 
him  with  all  his  defects,  if  a  man  should  compare 
him  with  the  kings  his  concurrents  in  France  and 
Spain,  he  shall  find  him  more  politic  than  Lewis 
the  Twelfth  of  France,  and  more  entire  and  sin- 
cere than  Ferdinando  of  Spain.  But  if  you  shall 
change  Lewis  the  Twelfth  for  Lewis  the  Eleventh 


who  lived  a  little  before,  tiien  the  consort  is  man 
perfect  For  that  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  Ferdiaaa- 
do,  and  Henry,  may  be  esteemed  for  the  *<tre8 
magi  **  of  kings  of  those  ages.  To  condnde,  if 
this  king  did  no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of 
himself:  for  what  he  minded  he  compassed. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just 
stature,  well  and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. 
His  countenance  was  reverend,  and  a  little  like  a 
churchman :  and  as  it  was  not  strange  or  dark,  so 
neither  was  it  winning  or  pleasing,  but  as  the  face 
of  one  well  disposed.  But  it  was  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  painter,  for  it  was  best  when  he 
spake. 

His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put 
upon  him  somewhat  that  may  seem  divine. 
When  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother,  had  divers 
great  suitors  for  marriage,  she  dreamed  one  night, 
that  one  in  the  likeness  of  a  bishop  in  pontifical 
habit  did  tender  her  Eklmund,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
the  king's  father,  for  her  husband,  neither  had  she 
ever  any  child  but  the  king,  though  she  had  three 
husbands.  One  day  when  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
whose  innocency  gave  him  holiness,  was  washing 
his  hands  at  a  great  feast,  and  cast  his  eye  upon 
King  Henry,  then  a  young  youth,  he  said ;  <«  This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  possess  quietly  that,  that  we 
now  strive  for."  But  that,  that  was  truly  divine 
in  him,  was  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  trae 
Christian,  as  well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  ex- 
ercised, and  dying  repentant :  so  as  he  had  a 
happy  warfare  in  both  conflicts,  both  of  sin  and 
the  cross. 

He  was  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  and  lieth 
buried  at  Westminster,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  and 
daintiest  monuments  of  Europe,  both  for  the  chapel 
and  for  the  sepulchre.  So  that  he  dwelleth  more 
richly  dead,  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than 
he  did  alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces. 
I  could  wish  he  did  the  like  in  this  moname&t  of. 
his&me. 
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AiTBR  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate 
'King,  Henry  the  SeTenth,  who  died  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  there  followed,  as  nseth  to  do, 
when  tiie  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of 
the  fidrest  mornings  of  a  kingdom  that  hath  been 
known  in  this  land  or  anywhere  else.  A  young 
king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strength,  making,  and  beauty,  one  of  the  goodliest 
persons  of  his  time.  And  though  he  were  given 
to  pleasure,  yet  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory ; 
so  that  there  was  a  passage  open  in  his  mind,  by 
glory,  for  yirtue.  Neither  was  he  unadorned 
with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  had  never  any  the  least 
pique,  difference,  or  jealousy  with  the  king  his 
father,  which  might  give  any  occasion  of  altering 
court  or  council  upon  the  change ;  but  all  things 
passed  in  a  still.  He  was  the  first  heir  of  the 
white  and  red  rose ;  so  that  there  was  no  discon- 
tented party  now  left  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  men's 
hearts  turned  towards  him:  and  not  only  their 
hearts,  but  their  eyes  also ;  for  he  was  the  only 
son  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  brother;  which 
thou^  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  for  kings  to  have, 
yet  it  draweth  the  subjects*  eyes  a  little  aside. 
And  yet  being  a  married  man  in  those  young 
years,  it  promised  hope  of  speedy  issue  to  succeed 
in  the  crown.  Neither  was  there  any  queen- 
mother,  who  might  share  any  way  in  the  govern- 
ment,  or  clash  with  his  counsellors  for  authority, 
while  the  king  intended  his  pleasure.    No  such 


thing  as  any  great  and  mighty  subject,  who 
might  anywise  eclipse  or  overshade  the  imperial 
power.  And  for  the  people  and  state  in  general, 
they  were  in  such  lowness  of  obedience,  as  sub- 
jects were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 
four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politic  a  king  as 
his  father ;  being  also  one  who  came  partly  by  the 
sword ;  and  had  so  high  courage  in  all  points  of 
regality ;  and  was  ever  victorious  in  rebellions 
and  seditions  of  the  people.  The  crown  extreme- 
ly rich,  and  full  of  treasure,  and  the  kingdom  like 
to  be  so  in  a  short  time.  For  there  was  no  war, 
no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade,  or  commerce :  it  was 
only  the  crown  which  had  sucked  too  hard,  and 
now  being  full,  and  upon  the  head  of  a  young 
king,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Lastly,  he  was  in- 
heritor of  his  father's  reputation,  which  was  great 
throughout  the  world.  He  had  strait  alliance 
with  the  two  neighbour  states,  an  ancient  enemy 
in  former  times,  and  an  ancient  friend,  Scotland 
and  Burgundy.  He  had  peace  and  amity  with 
France,  under  the  assurance,  not  only  of  treaty 
and  league,  but  of  necessity  and  inability  in  the 
French  to  do  him  hurt,  in  respect  that  the  French 
king's  designs  where  wholly  bent  upon  Italy:  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been 
seen,  or  known,  in  many  ages,  such  a  rare  con- 
currence of  signs  and  promises,  of  a  happy  and 
flourishing  reign  to  ensue,  as  were  now  met  in  this 
young  king,  called  after  his  fiither's  name,  Henry 
the  Eighth 
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Bt  the  deoease  of  Elisabe^,  Qneen  of  England, 
the  iseiies  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  failed,  being 
spent  in  one  generation  and  tiuee  soecooeiiini. 
For  th^  king,  thon^  he  were  one  of  tiie  goodliest 
preens  of  his  time,  yet  he  left  only  by  his  six 
wiTes  three  ehildien ;  who  reignisg  soocessriely, 
and  dying  childless,  made  plaee  to  the  line  of 
Margaret,  his  eldest  sister,  married  to  James  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Seodand,  descended  of  the  same 
lilargaret  both  by  lather  and  motiier:  so  that  by 
anreereDtin  the  pedigrees  of  kings,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  dirine  Proyideoce,  to  extingmsh  and 
take  away  all  envy  and  note  of  a  stranger,  had 
doubled  upon  his  pe^rson,  within  the  circle  of  one 
age,  the  royal  blood  of  England  by  both  parents. 
This  SQCcession  drew  towards  it  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  being  one  of  the  most  memorable  accidents 
that  had  happened  a  long  time  in  the  Christian 
world.  For  the  kingdom  of  France  hairing  been 
reonited  in  the  age  before  in  all  the  provinces 
thereof  formerly  dismembered :  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  being,  of  more  fresh  m^noiy,  united 
and  made  entire,  by  the  annexing  of  Portugal  in 
the  person  of  Philip  the  Second ;  there  remained 
bat  this  third  and  last  union,  for  the  counterpois- 
ing of  the  power  of  these  three  great  monarchies ; 
and  the  disposing  of  the  affiadrs  of  Europe  thereby 
to  a  more  assured  and  uniyersal  peace  and  concord. 
And  this  erent  did  hold  men's  obserratbns  and 
discourses  (he  more,  because  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was 
Berer  before  united  in  itself  under  one  king,  not. 
withstanding  also  that  the  uniting  of  them  had 
been  in  former  times  industriously  attempted  both 
by  war  and  treaty.  Therefore  it  seemed  a  mani- 
fest work  of  providence,  and  a  case  of  reservation 
for  these  times ;  insomuch  that  the  vulgar  conceiv- 
ed that  now  there  was  an  end  given,  and  a  con- 
summation to  superstitious  prophecies,  the  belief 
of  fools,  but  the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men,  and 
to  an  ancient  tacit  expectation,  which  had  by  trap 
dition  been  infused  and  inveterated  into  men's 
minds.  But  as  the  best  divinations  and  predic- 
tions are  the  politic  and  probable  foresight  and 
38G 


conjeetnres  of  wise  men,  so  in  this  matterAepro^ 
vidence  of  King  Henry  the  Seventii  was  in  all 
men's  mosths;  wii» being  one  of  te  dsepestsid 
most  pradem  pfiaeea  of  tba  werid,  npen  the 4*>- 
libeialioa  censeming  the  marstage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  into  Sootlnid,  had,  by  some  Speech  iit^> 
teied  by  him,  showed  hioiself  sessible  sodslatesi 
presoientof  this  event. 

Neither  did  there  want  a  conevreiice  eC  diTSiS- 
rare  extwnal  circumstances,  besides  the  yiftnes 
and  condition  of  the  person,  which  gave  great 
rqmtation  to  this  succession.  A  khig  in  the 
strength  of  his  years,  sitpp<nted  with  great  al« 
lianoes  abroad,  established  with  royal  issne  at 
home,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  praettsed  in  the 
regiment  of  such  a  kingdom,  as  might  rather  en- 
able a  king^by  variety  of  accidents,  than  corrupt 
him  with  affluence  or  vainglory;  and  one  that 
besides  his  universal  capacity  and  judgment,  was 
notably  exercised  and  practised  in  matters  of  re* 
ligion  and  the  church:  which  in  these  times,  by 
the  confused  use  of  both  swords,  are  become  so 
intermixed  with  considerations  of  estate,  as  most 
of  the  counsels  of  sovereign  princes  or  republics 
depend  upon  them :  but  nothing  did  more  fill 
foreign  nations  with  admiration  and  expectation 
of  his  succession,  than  the  wonderful,  and,  by 
them,  unexpected  consent  of  all  estates  and  sub- 
jects of  England,  for  the  receiving  of  the  king 
without  the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question. 
For  it  had  been  generally  dispersed  by  the  fugi- 
tives beyond  the  seas,  who,  partly  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  ambition  of  foreignws,  and  partly  to 
give  estimation  and  value  to  their  own  employ- 
ments, used  to  represent  the  state  of  England  in  a 
false  light,  that  ailer  Queen  Elizabeth's  decease 
there  must  follow  in  England  nothing  but  confu- 
sions, interreigns,  and  perturbations  of  estate, 
likely  far  to  exceed  the  ancient  calamities  of  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  by  how  much  more  the  dissensions  were 
like  to  be  more  mortal  and  bloody,  when  foreign 
competition  should  be  added  to  domestical,  and 
divisions  for  religion  to  matter  of  title  to  the  crown.- 
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And  in  special,  Pafscms  the  Jesuit,  under  a  dis- 
gniaed  name,  had  not  l<mg  before  published  an  ex- 
press treatise,  wherein,  whether  his  malice  made 
him  belieye  his  own  fancies,  or  whether  he  thought 
it  the  fittest  way  to  moTe  sedition,  like  evil  spirits, 
which  seem  to  foretell  the  tempest  they  mean  to 
more,  he  laboured  to  display  and  give  colour  to 
all  the  Tain  pretences  and  dreams  of  sucoesskm 
which  he  could  imagine ;  and  thereby  had  possess- 
ed many  abroad  that  knew  not  the  affairs  here  with 
those  his  yanities.  Neither  wanted  theie  here 
within  this  realm,diyers  persons  both  wise  and  well 
affected,  who,  though  they  doubted  not  of  the  un- 
doubted right,  yet  setting  before  themselves  the 
wayes  of  people's  hearts,  ^ded  no  less  by  sudden 
and  temporary  winds,  th^  by  the  natural  course 
andmotian  of  the  waters,  were  not  withoutfear  what 
might  be  the  eyent.  For  Queen  Elizabeth  being 
a  princess  of  extreme  caution,  and  yet  one  that 
Icfred  admiration  aboye  safety ;  and  knowing  the 
declaration  of  a  successor  might  in  point  of  safety 
be  disputable,  but  in  point  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect assuredly  to  her  disadyantage ;  had,  from 
the  beginning,  set  it  down  for  a  maxim  of  estate, 
to  impose  a  silence  touching  succession.  Neither 
was  it  only  reserved  as  a  secret  of  estate,  but  re- 
strained by  severe  laws,  that  no  man  should  pre- 
sume to  give  opinion,  or  maintain  argument  touch- 
ing the  same :  so,  though  the  evidence  of  right 
drew  all  the  subjects  of  the  land  to  think  one 
thing ;  yet  the  fear  of  danger  of  law  made  no  man 
privy  to  other's  thought.  And  therefore  it  rejoiced 
all  men  to  see  so  fair  a  morning  of  a  kingdom, 
and  to  be  thwoaghly  secured  of  former  apprehen- 
sions ;  as  a  man  that  awaketh  out  of  a  fearful 
dream.  But  so  it  was,  that  not  only  the  consent, 
but  the  applause  and  joy  was  infinite,  and  not  to 
be  expressed,  throughout  the  realm  of  England 
upon  this  succession:  whereof  the  consent,  no 
doubt,  may  be  truly  ascribed  to  the  clearness  of 
the  right;  but  the  general  joy,  alacrity,  and  gratu- 
lation,  were  the  effects  of  differing  causes.  For 
Queen  Elizabeth,  although  she  had  the  use  of 
many  both  virtues  and  demonstrations,  that  might 
draw  and  knit  unto  her  the  hearts  of  her  people : 
yet  nevertheless  carrying  a  hand  restrained  in  gift, 
and  strained  in  points  of  prerogative,  could  not 
answer  the  votes  either  of  servants  or  subjects  to 
a  full  contentment;  especially  in  her  latter  days, 
when  the  continuance  of  her  reign,  which  extend- 
ed to  five-and-forty  years,  might  discover  in  peo- 
ple their  natural  desire  and  inclination  towards 
change:  so  that  a  new  court  and  a  new  reign 


were  not  to  many  unwelcome.  Many  were  giad, 
and  especially  those  of  settled  estate  and  fortune, 
that  the  fears  and  uncertainties  were  oveiblown, 
and  that  the  die  was  cast.  Others,  that  had  made 
their  way  witii  the  king,  or  offered  their  service 
in  the  time  of  the  former  queen,  thought  now  the 
time  was  come  fbr  which  they  had  prepared :  and 
generally  all  such  as  ha^  any  dependence  upon 
the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  mingled  the  sei^ 
vice  of  his  own  ends  with  the  popular  pretence  of 
adyaneing  the  khag's  title,  made  account  their 
cause  was  amended.  Again,  such  as  might  mis- 
doubt they  had  given  the  king  any  occasion  of 
distaste,  did  contend  by  their  forwardness  and 
confidence,  to  show  it  was  but  their  fastness  to 
the  former  government,  and  that  those  affections 
ended  with  the  time.  The  papists  nourished  their 
hopes,  by  collating  the  case  of  the  papists  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  case  of 
the  papists  in  Scotland  under  the  king:  interpret- 
ing that  the  condition  of  them  in  Scotland  was 
the  less  grievous,  and  divining  of  the  king's 
government  here  accordingly:  besides  the  com- 
fort they  ministered  to  themselves  from  the  memo- 
ry of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  ministers,  and 
those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland  than  the  hierarchy  of  England,  and  so 
took  themselves  to  be  a  degree  nearer  their  desires. 
Thus  had  every  condition  of  persons  some  con- 
templation of  benefit,  which  they  promised  them- 
selves; over-reaching,  perhaps,  according  to  the 
nature  of  hope,  but  yet  not  without  some  probable 
ground  of  conjecture.  At  which  time  also  there 
came  forth  in  print  the  king's  book,  intituled, 
Ba<riX(«dy  AtSpoy :  containing  matter  of  instruction 
to  the  prince  his  son  touching  the  office  of  a  king ; 
which  book  falling  into  every  man's  hand,  filled' 
the  whole  realm,  as  with  a  good  perfume  or  in- 
cense, before  the  king^s  coming  in ;  for  being  ex- 
cellently written,  and  having  nothing  of  affecta- 
tion, it  did  not  only  satisfy  better  than  particular 
reports  touching  the  king's  disposition,  but  far 
exceeded  any  formal  or  curious  edict  or  declara- 
tion, which  could  have  been  devised  of  that  nature, 
wherewith  the  princes  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns  do  use  to  grace  themselves,  or  at  least  ex- 
press themselves  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  their 
people.  And  this  was  for  the  general  the  state 
and  constitution  of  men's  minds  upon  this  change ; 
the  actions  themselves  passed  in  this  manner. 

7%e  rut  i$  t^anting* 
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In  the  consideratioii  of  the  present  state  of 
Christendom,  depending  on  the  inclinations  and 
qualities  of  the  princes,  goremors  of  the  same, 
first  the  person  of  the  pope,  acknowledged  for 
supreme  of  the  princes  catholic,  may  be  brought 
forth. 

Gregory  XM.,  of  the  age  of  seventy  years,  by 
surname  Boncompagno,  bom  in  Bolonia,  of  the 
meanest  state  of  the  people,  his  father  a  shoe- 
maker by  occupation;  of  no  great  learning  nor 
understanding,  busy  rather  in  practice,  than  de- 
sirous of  wars,  and  that  rather  to  further  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  his  son  and  his  house,  a  respect 
highly  regarded  of  all  the  popes,  than  of  any  in- 
clination of  nature,  the  which,  yet  in  these  years, 
abhorreth  not  his  secret  pleasures.  Howbeit,  two 
things  especially  have  set  so  sharp  edge  to  him, 
whereby  he  doth  bend  himself  so  vehemently 
against  religion.  The  one  is  a  mere  necessity,  the 
other  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Spain.  For 
if  we  consider  duly  the  estate  of  the  present  time, 
we  shall  find  that  he  is  not  so  much  carried  with 
the  desire  to  suppress  our  religion,  as  driven  with 
the  fear  of  the  downfall  of  his  own,  if  in  time  it 
be  not  upheld  and  restored. 

The  reasons  be  these :  He  seeth  the  Kbg  of 
Spain  already  in  years,  and  worn  with  labour  and 
troubles,  that  there  b  little  hope  in  him  of  long 
life.  And  he  failing,  there  were  likely  to  ensue 
great  alterations  of  state  in  all  his  dominions, 
the  which  should  be  joined  with  the  like  in  reli- 
gion, especially  in  this  divided  time,  and  in  Spain, 
already  so  forward,  as  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition 
can  scarce  keep  in. 

In  France,  Uie  state  of  that  church  seemeth  to 
depend  on  the  sole  life  of  the  king  now  reigning, 
being  of  a  weak  constitution,  full  of  infirmities, 
not  Ukely  to  have  long  life,  and  quite  out  of  hope 
of  any  issue.  Of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  he  doth  not 
assure  himself;  besides  the  opinion  conceived  of 
the  weakness  of  the  complexion  of  all  that  race, 
giving  neither  hope  of  length  of  life  nor  of  child- 
ren.  And  the  next  to  the  succession  make  al< 
ready  profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  besides 
the  increase  thereof  daily  in  France ;  England  and 


Scotland  are  already,  God  be  thanked,  quite  in- 
formed, with  the  better  part  of  Germany.  And 
because  the  queen's  majesty  hath  that  reputation 
to  be  the  defender  of  the  true  religion  and  fiaith; 
against  her  majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  faithful, 
is  the  drift  of  all  their  mischiefs. 

The  King  of  Spain  having  erected,  in  his  con- 
ceit, a  monarchy,  wherein  seeking  reputation  in 
the  protection  of  religion,  this  conjunction  with 
the  pope  is  as  necessary  to  him  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  purposes,  as  to  the  pope  behovefnl  for  the 
advancing  of  his  house,  and  for  his  authority; 
the  King  of  Spain  having  already  bestowed  on 
the  pope's  son,  degree  of  title  and  of  office,  with 
great  revenues.  To  encourage  the  pope  herein, 
being  head  of  the  church,  they  set  before  him  the 
analogy  of  the  name  Gregory,  saying,  that  we 
were  first  under  a  Gregory  brought  to  the  faith, 
and  by  a  Gregory  are  again  to  be  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  Rome. 

A  prophecy  likewise  is  found  out,  &at  foretell- 
eth,  •^the  dragon  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
great  things  should  be  brought  to  pass." 

Thus  is  the  King  of  France  solicited  against 
those  of  the  religion  in  France;  the  emperor 
against  those  in  his  dominions ;  divisions  set  in 
Germany ;  the  Low  Countries  miserably  oppress- 
ed ;  and  daily  attempts  against  her  majes^,  both 
by  force  and  practice ;  hereto  serve  the  semina- 
ries, where  none  are  now  admitted,  but  those 
who  take  the  oath  against  her  majesty. 

The  sect  of  the  Jesuits  are  special  instruments 
to  alienate  the  people  from  her  majesty,  sow  fac- 
tion, and  to  absolve  them  of  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence, and  prepare  the  way  to  rebellion  and  revolt 

Besides,  for  confirmation  of  their  own  religion, 
they  have  used  some  reformation  of  the  clergr* 
and  brought  in  catechizing. 

7b  go  forth  with  the  Prinea  <f  Itahf^  next  in 

The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Francisco  de  Me- 
dici, son  to  Cosmo,  and  the  third  duke  of  tiiat 
family  and  province;  of  the  age  of  forty  years ;  of 
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dispositioii  severe  and  sad,  rather  than  manly  and 
grave ;  no  princely  port  or  behaviour  more  than 
a  great  jasticer;  inclined  to  peace,  and  gathering 
money.  AH  Toecany  it  subject  nnto  him,  where- 
in were  divera  commonwealths;  whereof  the 
chief  were  Plorence,  Siena,  and  Pisa,  Prato,  and 
Pistoia,  saving  Lucca,  and  certain  forts  on  the 
sea-coast,  held  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

He  retaineth  in  his  service  few,  and  they  stran- 
gers, to  whom  he  gtveth  pensions.  In  all  his 
dtadels  he  hath  garrison  of  Spaniards,  except  at 
Siena :  in  housekeeping  spendeth  little,  being  as 
it  were  in  pension,  agreeing  for  so  much  the  year 
with  a  citizen  of  Florence  for  his  diet:  he  hAS  a 
small  guard  of  Swissera,  and  when  he  rideth 
abroad  a  guard  of  forty  light-horsemen.  The  mi- 
Utia  of  his  country  amounteth  to  forty  thousand 
soldiera,  to  the  which  he  granteth  leave  to  wear 
their  weapons  on  the  holydays,  and  other  immu- 
nities. Besides,  he  entertaineth  certain  men  of 
arms,  to  the  which  he  giveth  seven  crowns  the 
mon^.  He  also  maintaineth  seven  galleys,  the 
which  serve  under  his  knights,  erected  by  his 
father  in  Pisa,  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephano :  of 
these  galleys  three  go  every  year  in  chase. 

His  common  exercise  is  in  distillations,  and  in 
trying  of  condusione,  the  which  he  doth  exer- 
cise in  a  house  called  Cassino  in  Florence,  where 
he  spendeth  the  most  part  of  the  day ;  giving  ear 
in  the  mean  season  to  matters  of  affairs  and  con- 
ferring with  his  chief  oflScers.  His  revenues  are 
esteemed  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
crowns,  of  the  which  spending  half  a  million, 
he  layeth  up  yearly  one  million.  But  certainly 
he  is  the  richest  prince  in  all  Europe  of  coin. 
The  form  of  his  government  is  absolute,  depend- 
ing only  of  his  will  and  pleasure,  though  re- 
tailing in  many  things  the  ancient  officers  and 
show.  But  those  magistrates  resolve  nothing 
without  his  express  directions  and  pleasure. 
Privy  council  he  useth  none,  but  reposeth  much 
his  trust  on  sound  secretaries,  and  conferreth 
chiefly  with  his  wife,  as  his  father  did  with  one  of 
kis  secretaries.  For  matter  of  examinations,  one 
Corbolo  hath  the  especial  trust ;  he  doth  favour 
the  people  more  than  the  nobility,  because  they 
do  bear  an  old  grudge  to  tiie  gentlemen,  and  the 
people  are  the  more  in  number,  without  whom 
the  nobility  can  do  nothing.  One  thing  in  him 
giveth  great  contentment  to  the  subjects,  that  he 
vouchsafeth  to  receive  and  hear  all  their  petitions 
himself.  And  in  his  absence  from  Florence,  those 
that  have  suit  do  resort  to  the  offices,  and  there 
exhibit  their  bill  endorsed ;  whereof  within  three 
days  absolute  answera  is  returned  them,  unless 
the  matter  be  of  great  importance,  then  have  they 
directions  how  to  proceed.  He  is  a  great  jus- 
ticer;  and  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  have 
the  better  eye  over  justice,  hath  built  hard  by 
his  pcdaoe  a  fair  row  of  houses  for  all  offices  to- 
gether in  one  place. 


Two  yean  sithenoe  he  mani^  la  Signora  Bi- 
anca,  his  concubine,  a  Venetian  of  Casa  Capelli, 
whereby  he  entered  straiter  amity  with  the  Vene- 
tians: with  the  pope  he  had  good  intelligence, 
and  some  affinity  by  the  marriage  of  Signer  Ja>> 
como,  the  pope's  son,  in  Casa  Sforza. 

To  the  emperor  he  is  allied,  his  firat  wife  being 
the  Emperor  Maximilian's  sister. 

With  Spain  he  is  in  strait  league,  and  his  ^ 
motiier  was  of  the  house  of  Toledo  ;  his  brother 
likewise,  D.  Pietro,  married  in  the  same  house. 
With  France  he  standeth  at  this  present  in  some 
misliking. 

With  Ferrara  always  at  jar,  as  witii  all  Uie 
Dukes  of  Italy,  for  the  preseance  in  some  oontro- 
verey. 

All  his  revenues  arise  of  taxes  and  customs ;  his 
domains  are  very  small. 

He  hath  by  his  firat  wife  one  son,  of  the  age 
of  four  or  five  yeara,  and  four  daughtera ;  he  hath 
a  base  child  by  this  woman,  and  a  base  brother, 
D.  Joanni,  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  great  ex« 
pectation. 

Two  brothera,  D.  Pietro,  and  the  cardinal. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  the  fif& 
duke,  now  about  forty  yeara  of  age ;  his  firat  wile 
Lucretia,  daughter  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  whom 
they  say  he  poisoned;  his  second,  daughter  to 
Ferdinand  the  emperor ;  his  third  wife,  now  liv- 
ing, Anne  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  He 
hath  no  child.  The  chief  cities  of  his  state  are 
Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio :  he  is  rich  in  money* 
growing  as  the  most  of  Italy,  of  exactions ;  of  ii\ 
the  princes  of  Italy  alone  inclineth  to  the  French  ; 
with  the  pope  hath  some  jar  about  the  passage  of 
a  river.  The  Venetians  and  he  fall  in  great  bar 
tred;  with  Florence  hath  enmity:  with  Lucca 
little  skirmishes  every  year  for  a  castle  he  build- 
eth  on  their  confines,  to  raise  a  great  toll  in 
a  strait  passage,  by  reason  of  his  mother,  a 
Guise. 

William,  of  the  house  of  Gonsaga,  the  third 
Duke  of  Mantua;  his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by  whom  he  hath  a  son 
of  twenty-two  yeara  of  age,  and  a  daughter.  His 
son  is  called  Vincentio,  his  daughter  Anne,  mar* 
ried  of  late  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara;  his  son  like- 
wise married  a  year  sithence  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  daughter.  The  duke  his  self  very  de- 
formed and  crook-backed,  well  in  yeara,  Mont- 
ferrat  likewise  appertaineth  to  him.  Divera  of  his 
house  have  pension  always,  and  serve  the  King 
of  Spain;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  re- 
maineth  in  France.  He  only  seeketh  to  maintain 
his  estate  and  enrich  himself;  his  greatest  pleft- 
sure  is  in  horses  and  building. 

The  Duke  of  Urbin,  Francesco  Maria,  of  the 
house  of  Revere,  the  second  of  that  name,  a  priiioe 
of  good  behaviour  and  witty.  In  his  state  are 
seven  reasonable  fair  dties;  Peearo,  Augnbio, 
Sinigaglia,  Fossombrone,  Sanleoi  Cag^  XJibino; 
9k3 
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>mi  SWpcUft  am 
,iide9  Urbifto  and  SmIm  00  ikm  AppeiuiB,  wall 
ioitifiad.  He  koUMi  tkne  ffmMa,  Monia- 
ialtro,  JCaaaa  Tiebaab«  a^  Yiaaiiato  di  Moii- 
dtTio. 

There  hath  been  geod  friaeea  and  raliai^  at 
ih  aft  hoaae,  Dol  ao  great  exaetoia  aa  the  leat  ^  Italy  t 
therefore  better  beloved  of  their  anbjeeta,  which 
lore  reatoied  their  ho«ae«  being  diapUoed  by  Pope 
LeoX. 

Hie  wife  Leonora,  aiater  to  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
jara,  by  whom  he  hath  no  ehildiBB,  and  now  ia 
divoroed.  He  hath  two  aisterat  the  one  BMrried 
to  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  the  other  to  tiie  Piinoe 
Biaignaoof  and  a  third  ia  to  m«iry»  whoae  nana  ia 
Lannia. 

Ottayiano,  first  Dmke  of  Caatro,  then  of  Came- 
rino,  and  after  of  Parma  and  Piaeeaia,  with  great 
lEOttble  restored  to  his  eatate;  now  ia  aged»  and 
Mveth  quietly :  his  wile  Karguerite,  daughter  to 
ClMzles  the  Fifth,  first  wile  to  Alexander  de  Me- 
diciy  firat  Puke  of  Florence.  He  hath  one  aon 
called  Alexander,  now  general  for  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  Low  Conntries;  his  daughter  Vit- 
Isiia  was  motfa«  to  the  duke  of  Urbin. 

The  Cardinal  Fameae,  his  ttnole,,of  great  oedit 
in  that  college,  long  time  hath  aspired  to  be  pope, 
but  withstood  by  the  King  of  Spain ;  on  whom 
tho«|^  now  that  house  depend,  yetforgetteth  not, 
as  he  thinketh,  the  death  of  Pior  Lngi,  and  the  loss 
of  Parma  and  Piaeenia  reatored  to  their  houae  by 
the  French. 

The  young  princee  of  Mirandola,  in  the  goTcm- 
menft  of  their  mother  Fulvia  Gorreggio,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  who  mainr 
taineth  there  a  garrison. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Carlo  Ehnanuel,  a  young 
prince  of  twenty-one  years,  very  little  of  stature, 
but  well  brought  up  and  disposed.  His  territory 
is  the  greatest  of  any  Duke  of  Italy,  having  Pie- 
mont  beyond  the  Alps,  and  Savoy  on  this  side ; 
divers  fair  towns  and  strongholds,  richly  left  of 
his  fSMher,  who  was  accounted  a  very  wise  prince. 
This  duke,  as  is  thou^t,  is  advised  to  remain  al- 
ways indififerent  between  Spain  and  France,  being 
neighbour  to  them  both,  unless  some  accident  do 
counsel  him  to  declare  hims^  in  behalf  of  either. 
Therefore  both  those  princes  go  about  by  marriage 
to  have  him  nearer  allied  to  them.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  King  Francis  the  Great:  his  Ibther 
being  expulsed  his  dominions  by  the  French,  was 
festered  by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  while 
he  lived  he  had  strait  intelligence.  As  yet  his 
inclinati(«  doth  not  appear,  he  retaineth  his  fa- 
ther's alliances  with  Venice,  especially  in  Italy, 
and  with  the  emperor.  'With  Florence  he  hath 
question  for  preeminence. 

His  revenues  are  judged  to  be  a  million  of 
erowns  yearly;  now  he  is  in  arms  against  Qeneva, 
and  girded  against  Bern. 

Of  free  estates,  Lucca,  the  least,  is  under  the 


nlory : 


of  the  King  af 
the  eity  Maelf  wall  fioiliiad  and  pieoda^, 
of  the  denbl  thay  iwfe  ef  the  IMi  of 
Fkranaa. 

Qanaaia  racoDunoKled  to  the  King  af  Sptia, 
their  galleya  aerva  under  hiA,  and  the  ^ietet^f 
their  city  are  at  hia  devotioB.  Thoaghthsniat 
fiiction  for  the  Frandi,  whaieto  ha  doth  htariaa 
ao  weakly,  that  the  Spaaiaid  ia  tiiefe  all  in  all; 
by  whom  that  alale  in  few  jeaia  halh  made  t  * 
narveUona  gain.  And  the  King  ef  Spain  halh 
gnat  need  of  their  friendahip  &t  their  pan, 
where  embark  and.  land  all  man,  and  whalsosTw 
is  sent  between  Spain  and  Milan. 

They  hold  Coraica,  an  island,  and  Savenaainr 
city,  and  the  goodlieat  haven  in  Italy,  «ntil  it  was 
deatroyed  by  the  Genevoia ;  the  whick  now  inks 
no  profeaaion  but  of  merohandiae. 

These  is  a  dangeroua  iwtion  amongst  theai,  be- 
tween the  aneient  hooaea  and  the  new,  which  w«e 
admitted  into  the  ancient  fSMniKea. 

St.  George  b  their  treaaaie-hoaae  and  raeetiv, 
aa  at  Venice,  St  Blark. 

Yenioe,  retaining  still  the  ancient  fbim  of  go- 
vernment, is  always  for  itself  in  like  estste  and 
all  one;  at  thia  time  between  the  Turk  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  continual  waldi,  aeeming  to 
make  more  account  of  France,  ao  much  in  hofe 
of  any  great  affiance  at  this  pteamit  to  be  had  in 
him,  but  for  the  reputaticm  ef  that  nation,  and  Ike 
amity  always  they  have  had  with  the  aame,  aad 
behoving  them  ao  to  do.  They  nee  it  with  gold 
foresight  and  speedy  preventing,  sparing  for  ao 
charge  to  meet  as  they  may  with  ewy  aeddsat. 
Of  late  they  have  had  aome  jar  witk  the  pope,  u 
well  about  the  Inquisition  as  title  of  land.  With 
Ferrara  and  the  Venetiana  ia  ancient  enmi^, 
apecially  because  he  receiveth  all  their  baidsbod 
and  fugitivee.  They  make  most  account  of  ^ 
Duke  of  Savoy  amongst  the  Princes  of  Italy* 
They  maintain  divers  ambassadors  abroad,  with 
the  Turk,  the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  and  at 
Rome;  with  them  is  an  ambassador  of  France 
and  Savoy,  always  residrat,  and  mn  agent  ii 
Spain,  because  they  gave  the  preeeance  to  Franoe. 

In  this  it  se^neth  all  the  potentates  of  Itidy 
do  agree  to  let  all  private  grudges  give  place  to 
foreign  invaaion,  more  for  donbt  of  alteration  in 
religion,  than  for  any  other  civil  cauae^ 

There  is  none  amongst  them  at  this  day  in  wKf 
likelihood  to  grow  to  any  greatnees.  For  Yeniee 
is  bridled  by  the  Turk  and  Spain.  The  Dnkeof 
Tuscany  seeketh  rather  title  than  territoty,  othe^ 
wise  than  by  purchasing. 

Savoy  is  yet  young;  the  rest  of  no  great  foste 
of  themselves.  France  hath  greatly  loat  tke 
reputation  they  had  in  Italy,  by  negleeting  the 
occasions  offered,  and  sqfiering  the  King  of  fi^iai& 
to  settle  himself. 

The  Emperor  Adolphe,  of  the  honae  of  Aa»- 
triche,  son  to  Maximilian,  about  thiity  yaao  •( 
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iUge;  M  ttrotij|r  Mtetitntion  of  body,  and  greatly 
*weal[eiied  by  immoderate  pleamue;  no  great 
*  qtdcknesB  of  spirit.  In  &shion  and  apparel  all 
SpadBh,  where  he  had  his  education  in  his  youth. 
He  was  most  governed  by  his  mother  while  she 
fiemained  with  him;  and  yet  altogether  by  his 
'Vterward  Dyetristan,  and  his  great  chamberlain 
'Romphe,  both  pensionaries  of  Spain,  and  there 
with  him  maintained. 

Of  the  empire  he  hath,  by  the  last  imperial 
diet,  one  million  of  dollars  towards  the  mainte- 
liance  of  the  garrisons  of  Hungary ;  and,  besides, 
his  guards  are  paid  of  the  empire. 

To  the  Turk  he  payeth  yearly  tribute  for  Hun- 
gary forty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  charge  of 
the  presents  and  his  ambassadors,  amounting  to 
more  than  the  tribute;  in  all  one  hundred  £ou« 
«and  dollars. 

The  ordbaiy  garrisons  in  Hungary  are  to  the 
ntmiber  of  but  eril  paid  at  this  time. 

The  revenues  and  subsidies  of  Hungary  do  not 
pass  one  hundred  thousand  florins.  The  last 
emperor  affirmed  solemnly  that  the  charge  of 
Hungary  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  revenues  of  Bohemia,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  Baron  of 
Rosemberg  is  Governor  of  Bohemia,  who  possess- 
eth  almost  a  fourth  part  of  that  country,  and  is 
a  Papist ;  neither  he  nor  his  brother  have  children : 
he  beareth  the  emperor  in  hand  to  make  him  his 
heir. 

Of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  the  emperor  yearly 
may  have  two  hundred  thousand  florins. 

Out  of  Austriche  of  subsidy  and  tribute,  one 
hundred  thousand  florins,  for  his  domains  are  all 
sold  away  and  engaged. 

Thus  all  his  revenues  make  half  a  million  of 
florins. 

To  his  brothers  Maximilian  and  Ernest  he 
alloweth  yearly,  by  agreement  made  between 
them,  forty-five  thousand  florins  apiece,  as  well 
for  Austriche,  as  that  might  hereafter  fall  unto 
them  by  the  decease  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
in  Tyrol,  the  which  shall  come  to  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  altogether  dependeth  on  Spain, 
as  well  in  respect  of  his  house,  as  the  education 
he  received  there,  and  the  rule  his  mother  hath 
over  him  with  the  chief  of  his  council.  He  is 
utter  enemy  to  religion,  having  well  declared  the 
same  in  banishing  the  ministers  out  of  Vienna, 
and  divers  other  towns,  where  he  goeth  about  to 
plant  Jesuits. 

Of  his  subjects  greatly  misliked,  as  his  house 
is  hateful  to  all  Germany. 

The  Archduke  Charles  holdeth  Styria  and 
Oarinthia;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Gratz;  his  wife 
b  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Bavyre,  by  whom  he 
hath  children. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  hath  Tyrol,  and  re* 
tmaineth  the  most  part  at  Dsburg.    For  his  eldest 


son  he  hath  bought  in  Germany  a  pretty  8ta*e» 
not  fdi  from  VhDBi  the  second  is  a  cardidd* 
Now  he  is  a  widower,  and  said  that  he  shall 
marry  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua. 

These  are  uncles  to  the  emperor;  besides 
Maximilian  and  Ernest,  he  hath  two  brothers, 
the  Archduke  Matthias,  that  hath  a  pension  of 
the  estates  of  the  Low  Country,  and  a  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

In  Germany  ihexe  are  divers  princes  diverse^ 
affected.  The  Elector  Palatine  Ludovic,  a  Lu- 
theran ;  his  chief  abode  is  at  Heidelberg. 

His  brother,  John  Casimir,  Calvinist,  at 
Keiserslautem,  or  Nieustadt. 

Richard,  their  uncle,  at  Symyers. 

Daring  the  life  of  the  last  elector,  Ludovie 
dwelt  at  Amberg  in  the  Higher  Palatinate. 

Philip  Ludovic  dwelt  at  Norbourg  on  tho 
Danow,  and  is  commonly  called  duke  of. 

John  dwelleth  at  Rypont,  or  Sweybourg^,  or  in 
Bergesaber;  the  other  three  brethren  have  no 
certain  dwelling^lace.  George  John,  son  of 
Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  dwelleth  at  Lywelsteyn. 

Augustas,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  re- 
maineth  the  most  part  at  Dresden  on  the  Elbe ; 
sometimee  at  Torge  on  Elbe,  a  goodly  castle  for- 
tified by  John  Frederick.  This  elector  is  Lu- 
theran, and  a  great  enemy  to  our  profession ;  ef 
sixty  years  of  age,  half  fiantic,  severe,  governed 
much  by  hb  wife,  greater  exactor  than  the  Crer- 
man  princes  are  wont  to  be,  and  retaineth  in  his 
service  divers  Italians ;  hb  eldest  son  married  of 
late  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brandebourg.        . 

The  sons  of  John  Frederick,  captive,  and  yet  in 
prison,  remain  at  Coburge  in  East  Franconia,  neax 
the  forest  of  Turinge. 

The  sons  of  John  William  abide  at  Vinaria  in 
Turingia. 

Joachim  Frederick,  son  of  John  George,  Elector 
of  Brandebourg,  at  Hala,  in  Saxony,  on  the  river 
of  Sala,  as  administrator  of  the  Archbishoprio 
of  Magdebourg. 

George  Frederick,  son  of  George,  dwelleth  at 
Orsbuche  in  East  Franconia,  or  at  Blassenbourge, 
the  which  was  the  mansion  of  his  uncle  Albert 
the  warrior. 

The  Elector  of  Brandebourg,  John  George,  re- 
maineth  at  Berlin  on  the  river  of  Sprea :  his  uncle 
John  dwelleth  at  Castryne,  beyond  Odera,  very 
strong  both  by  the  situation,  and  fortified. 

William,  Duke  of  Bavyre,  a  Papist,  at  Munich 
in  Bavary,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain. 

His  second  brother  Ferdinand  remainetfa  most 
at  LandShutt 

The  thurd,  Ernest,  is  Bishop  of  Frishinghmi 
and  Hildesheim,  and  late  of  Liege. 

Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  strong  castle 
of  Wolfenbuttel  on  Oker. 

Ericke  of  Brunswick,  son  to  Magnus,  uncle  lo 
Julius,  remaineih  at  Mynda,  or  where  the  rivert 
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of  Werra  and  Folda  do  join,  making  the  river  of 
Yisurgis  navigable. 

William,  Duke  of  Luneburg  hath  his  being  at 
Cella,  on  the  River  Albera. 

Henry  his  brother  at  Gryson,  where,  before, 
their  uncle  Francis  was  wont  to  dwell. 

0th 0,  their  cousin,  Duke  of  Luneburg,  inhabit- 
eth  Harbourg,  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  over-right 
against  Hamburgh. 

The  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  John  Frederick  dwell- 
eth  at  Stetin. 

Bugeslaus  at  Campena,  some  time  an  abbey  in 
the  county  of  Bardnise. 

Ernest  Ludovick  at  Wolgast,  on  the  river  of 
Panis  that  runneth  into  the  Baltic  sea. 

Barmin  at  Ragenwald  in  Further  Pomerania, 
on  the  borders  of  Poland  and  Prussia. 

Casimire  at  Camyn,  which  bishopric  he  hold- 
eth,  either  as  administrator,  or  in  his  own  posses- 
sion and  right. 

Ulricke,  Duke  of  Meckelbourg,  remaineth  most 
at  Gustrow ;  his  brother  John  Albert  dwelleth  at 
Swerin,  whose  two  sons  are  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxon. 

Adolph,  Duke  of  Hoist  and  Dytmarch;  his 
chief  seat  is  at  Gottorp  in  the  Duchy  of  Sles- 
wick. 

John,  his  elder  brother^  unmarried,  hath  his 
abode  at  Hadersburge :  John,  son  to  Christiem, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Hoist,  and  to  Frederick  now  King  of  Denmark, 
Bishop  of  Oeselya  and  Courland  in  Livonia. 

William,  Duke  of  Juliers,  Cleve,  and  Bergin, 
hath  his  court  at  Dusseldorp  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Bergense. 

'    William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  dwelleth  at  Cas- 
sel  on  Fnlda. 
Ludovick  at  Marpurge. 
Philip  at  Brubache  on  the  Rhine. 
George  at  Darmstadt 

Ludovick,  Duke  of  Wirtenberge,  his  chief 
house  at  Stutgard. 
Frederick  at  Montbelgard. 
The  Marquises  of  Bathe :  the  elder  Ernest,  the 
second  Jacob,  the  third  brother  yet  younger ;  their 
chief  dwelling-place  is  at  Forsheim,  or  at  Dur- 
lach. 
The  sons  of  Philip  at  the  Bath  called  Badan. 
Earnest  Joachim,  prince  of  Anhalt,  at  Zerbest, 
in  the  midway  between  Magdebourg  and  Wittem- 
berg;  his  other  mansion  is  at  Dessau  on  Mylda, 
where  he  was  bom,  new  built  and  fortified  by  his 
grandfather  Ernest;  he  hath  besides  the  castle  of 
Gathenen,  the  which  was  the  habitation  of  Wolf- 
gang, Prince  of  Anhalt,  his  great  uncle;  Ernest 
fevoureth  religion. 

George  Ernest,  Prince  and  Earl  of  Henneberg, 
at  Schlewsing,  by  the  forest  called  Turing. 

George,  Duke  of  Silesia  and  Brieke,  of  the 
family  of  the  Kings  of  Poland,  dwelleth  at  Brieke ; 
his  eldest  son,  Joachim  Frederick,  hath  married 


the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  his  second 
son,  John  George. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Silesia  and  Lignitz,  son  to  the 
brother  of  George,  dwelleth  at  Lignitz ;  he  halh 
no  children  alive. 
Frederick,  brother  to  Henry,  unmarried. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Munsterburg  and  Olsse,  his 
wife  the  Countess  of  Sternberg,  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  maketh  his  abode. 
Henry,  brother  to  Charles,  remained  at  Olsse. 
John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Teschen. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  his  chief  court  at 
Nancy. 
His  eldest  son  Henry  of  man^s  estate. 
Charles,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Metes. 
A  daughter  in  the  French  court. 
Besides,  there  are  in  Germany  three  electors 
bishops,  and  divers  bishops  of  great  livings. 

The  free  towns  of  greatest  importance  are  No> 
remberg,  Auspurg,  Ulmes,  and  Strasburg :  then  the 
cantons  of  the  Swisses,  the  Grisons,  and  Yalois. 
The  greatest  trouble  in  Germany  at  this  time  is 
about  the  concordate,  furthered  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxon,  and  the  Count  Palatine. 

There  is  at  this  present  no  prince  in  Germany 
greatly  toward  or  redoubted. 

The  Duke  Casimir's  credit  is  greatly  impaired, . 
and  his  ability  small. 

The  diet  imperial  shortly  should  be  held,  where 
the  concordate  shall  be  urged,  collection  for  Hun- 
gary made,  and  a  King  of  Romans  named. 

The  French  king,  Henry  the  Third,  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and  full 
of  infirmities;  yet  extremely  given  over  to  his 
wanton  pleasures,  having  only  delight  in  dancing, 
feasting,  and  entertaining  ladies,  and  chamber- 
pleasures  :  no  great  wit,  yet  a  comely  behaviour 
and  goodly  personage,  very  poor  through  exact- 
ing inordinately  by  all  devices  of  his  subjects 
greatly  repining  that  revenge  and  hungry  govern- 
ment, abhorring  wars  and  all  action,  yet  daily 
worketh  the  ruin  of  those  he  hateth,  as  all  of  the 
religion  and  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  doting  fondly 
on  some  he  chooseth  to  favour  extremely,  without 
any  virtue  or  cause  of  desert  in  them,  to  whom 
he  giveth  prodigally.  His  chief  favourites  now 
about  him  are  the  Duke  Joyeuse,  La  Valette,  and 
Monsieur  D*Au.  The  queen-mother  ruleth  him 
rather  by  policy  and  fear  he  hath  of  her,  than  by 
his  good  will:  yet  he  always  doth  show  great 
reverence  towards  her.  The  Guise  is  in  as  gpneat 
favour  with  him  as  ever  he  was ;  the  house  is  now 
the  greatest  of  all  France,  being  allied  to  Ferrara, 
Savoy,  Lorrain,  Scotland,  and  favoured  of  all  the 
Papists ;  tlie  French  king  having  his  kinswoman 
to  wife,  and  divers  great  personages  in  that  realm 
of  his  house. 

The  chiefest  at  this  present  in  credit  in  conrt, 
whose  counsel  he  useth,  are  Villeroy,  Villaqnier^ 
Bellievre,  the  chancellor  and  lord  keeper,  Biragoe  ^ 
and  Chivemy. 
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He  greatly  entertuoeth  no  amity  with  any 
prince,  other  than  for  form ;  neither  is  his  friend- 
ship otherwise  respected  of  others,  saye  in  respect 
of  Uie  reputation  of  so  great  a  kingdom. 

The  pope  beareth  a  great  sway,  and  the  king 
of  Spain  by  means  of  his  pensions ;  and  of  the 
qneen-mother  with  the  Guise;  she  for  her  two 
daughters,  he  for  other  regard,  can  do  what  he  list 
tiiere,  or  hinder  what  he  would  not  have  done. 

The  division  in  his  country  for  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  state,  through  miscontentment  of  the  no- 
bility to  see  strangers  adranced  to  the  greatest 
charges  of  the  realm,  the  offices  of  justice  sold, 
the  treasury  wasted,  the  people  polled,  the  coun- 
try  destroyed,  hath  bred  great  trouble,  and  like  to 
see  more.  The  &ction  between  the  house  of 
Guise  against  that  of  Montmorancy  hath  gotten 
great  advantage. 

At  this  present  the  king  is  about  to  restore  Don 
Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  whereto  are  great 
levies  and  preparation. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  of  Brabant,  for  his 
calling  and  quality  greatly  to  be  considered  as 
any  prince  this  day  living,  being  second  person 
to  the  king,  his  brother,  and  in  likelihood  to  suc- 
ceed him.  There  is  noted  in  the  disposition  of 
this  prince  a  quiet  mildness,  giving  satisfaction 
to  all  men ;  filcility  of  access  and  natural  courte- 
sy ;  understanding  and  speech  great  and  eloquent ; 
secrecy  more  than  commonly  is  in  the  French ; 
irom  his  youth  always  desirous  of  action,  the 
which  thing  hath  made  him  always  followed  and 
respected.  And  though  hitherto  he  hath  brought 
to  pass  no  great  purpose,  having  suflfered  great 
wants  and  resistance  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
yet  by  the  intermeddling  b  grown  to  good  ex- 
perience, readiness,  and  judgment  the  better 
thereby  able  to  guide  and  govern  his  affairs, 
both  in  practice,  in  treaty,  and  action.  Moreover, 
the  diseased  estate  of  tl>e  world  doth  so  concur 
with  this  his  active  forwardness,  as  it  giveth  him 
matter  to  work  upon :  and  he  is  the  only  man  to  be 
seen  of  all  them  in  distress,  or  desirous  of  altera- 
tion. A  matter  of  special  furtherance  to  all  such 
as  have  achieved  great  things,  when  they  have 
found  matter  disposed  to  receive  form. 

And  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  prince  in  this 
part  of  the  world  so  towards  and  forward  as  the 
duke,  towards  whom  they  in  distress  may  ttnm 
their  eyes.  We  do  plainly  see  in  the  most  coun- 
tries of  Christendom  so  unsound  and  shaken  an 
estate,  as  desireth  the  help  of  some  great  person, 
to  set  together  and  join  again  the  pieces  asunder 
and  out  of  joint.  Wherefore  the  presumption  is 
great,  that  if  this  prince  continue  this  his  course, 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  mighty  potentate :  for, 
one  enterprise  failing,  other  will  be  offered,  and 
still  men  evil  at  ease,  and  desirous  of  a  head  and 
eaptain,  will  run  to  him  that  is  fittest  to  receive 
them.  Besides,  the  French,  desirous  to  shake  off 
the  civil  wars,  must  needs  attempt  somewhat 
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abroad.  This  duke  first  had  intelligence  with  the 
Count  Ludovic  in  King  Charleses  days,  and  an  en* 
terprise  to  escape  from  the  court,  and  in  this  king's 
time  joined  with  them  of  the  religion  and  malcon- 
tents :  af^r  was  carried  against  them ;  seeketh 
the  marriage  with  her  majesty,  so  mighty  a 
princess,  as  it  were  to  many  might  with  his  ac- 
tivity. 

He  hath  had  practice  in  Germany  to  be  created 
King  of  Romans,  madea  sudden  voyage  with  great 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries,  now  is  Uiere 
again  with  better  success  than  so  soon  was  looked 
for. 

The  King  of  Spain,  Philip,  son  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  prince  of  great 
understanding,  subtle  and  aspiring,  diligent  and 
cruel.  This  king  especially  hath  made  his  benefit 
of  the  time  where  his  last  attempt  on  Portugal  de- 
serveth  exact  consideration,  thereby  as  by  the 
workmanship  to  know  the  master. 

The  first  success  he  had  was  at  St.  Quintin, 
where  he  got  a  notable  hand  of  the  French ;  he 
sought  to  reduce  the  Low  Countries  to  an  abso* 
lute  subjection. 

He  hath  kept  France  in  a  continual  broil, 
where,  by  his  pensions  and  the  favour  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  by  means  of  the  queen-mother  in 
contemplation  of  her  nieces,  he  beareth  great 
sway.  With  the  pope  he  is  so  linked  as  he  may 
do  what  him  list,  and  dispose  of  that  authority  to 
serve  his  purposes :  as  he  has  gotten  great  au- 
thority in  pretending  to  protect  the  church  and 
religion. 

He  possesseth  the  one  half  of  Italy,  comprehend- 
ing Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  Naples  and  Milan ; 
the  which  estates  do  yield  him  little  other  profit, 
save  the  maintenance  of  so  many  Spaniards  as  he 
keepeth  there  always. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  relieth  greatly  upon 
him,  as  well  in  respect  of  the  state  of  Siena,  as  of 
the  ports  he  holdeth,  and  of  his  greatness.  Lucca 
is  under  his  protection.  Genoa,  the  one  faction 
at  his  devotion,  with  their  galleys :  at  his  pension 
is  most  of  the  greatest  there. 

Besides  the  Low  Countries,  he  holdeth  the 
French  Comte,  the  best  used  of  all  his  subjects, 
and  Luxembourg :  the  West  Indies  furnish  him 
gold  and  silver,  the  which  he  consumeth  in  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  pensions,  and 
is  greatly  indebted ;  while  he  workeUi  on  the  foun* 
dation  his  father  laid,  to  erect  a  monarchy,  the 
which,  if  he  succeed  in  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
he  is  likely  to  achieve,  unless  death  do  cut  him  off. 

He  hath  one  son  of  the  years  of  five  by  his  last 
wife,  two  daughters  by  the  French  king's  sister, 
two  base  sons. 

He  hath  greatly  sought  the  marriage  of  the 
queen's  daughter  of  France,  sister  to  his  last  wifis^ 
and  coosin-german  removed. 

His  revenues  are  reckoned  toamoont  tosiztaeo^ 
millions. 
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*nie  ehkf  keradttwhli  Urn  of  mutial  mBami 
jftnr  couniri  tfo  •  •  •  • 

He  maketh  acooimt  to  hsro  in  eontliivri  pay 
thy  thomand  soldien. 

He  maintaineth  g^eya  to  the  nomber  of  one 
handled  and  fortj,  whereof  there  are  aixty  in  Por- 
tugal, tbe  rest  are  at  Naplea  and  other  pbeee.  Now 
18  on  league  with  the  Turk. 

D.  Antonio,  elect  King  of  Portugal,  tfamet  out 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  of  fortj-fire  yoaia  of  age,  a 
mild  apirit,  sober  and  discreet:  he  is  now  in 
Prance,  where  he  he  hath  leried  soldiers,  whereof 
part  are  embarked,  hoping  by  the  fiivour  of  that 
king  and  the  good  will  the  Portugalsdo  bear  him, 
to  be  restored  again.  He  holdeth  the  Torges,  and 
the  East  Indians  yet  remain  well  affeeted  to  him, 
a  cause  of  itself  desening  the  considering  and  re- 
lief of  all  other  princes.  Besides  in  his  person, 
Ids  election  to  be  noted  with  the  title  he  elaimeth 
Tory  singular,  and  seldom  the  like  seen,  being 
chosen  <^  all  the  people ;  the  great  dangers  he 
liath  escaped  likewise  at  sundry  times. 

The  King  of  Poland,  Stephen  Batoaye,  a  Baron 
of  Hungary,  by  the  &Tour  of  the  Turk  chosen 
King  of  the  Pollacks,  after  the  escape  made  by 
-die  French  king;  a  prince  of  the  greatest  yalue 
and  courage  of  any  at  this  day,  of  competent 
years,  sufficient  wisdom,  the  which  he  hath 
showed  in  the  feiege  of  Danske,  and  the  wars 
with  the  Musoorite. 

The  Hungarians  could  be  content  to  exchange 
the  emperor  for  him.  The  Bohemians  likewise 
wish  1dm  in  the  stead  of  the  other.  He  were 
like  to  attain  to  the  empire  were  there  not  that 
mortal  enmity  between  those  two  nations  as  could 
not  agree  in  one  subjection* 

Straight  upon  his  election  he  married  the  In- 
fant of  Poland,  somewhat  in  years  and  crooked, 
•only  to  content  the  Pollacks,  but  ncTer  companied 
with  her.  He  doth  tolerate  there  all  religions, 
lumself  heareth  the  mass,  but  is  not  thought  to 
be  a  Papist :  he  had  a  great  part  of  his  education 
in  Turkey,  after  served  the  last  emperor. 

Frederick  the  Second,  of  forty-eight  years. 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  his  wife  Sophia, 
daughter  to  Ulricke,  Duke  of  Mechelebourg,  by 
whom  he  hath  six  children,  four  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Christianus  and  Ulricus,  the  eldest  of 
fire  years  of  age. 

The  chiefest  about  him,  Nicolas  Cose,  his 
chancellor,  in  whose  counsel  he  doth  much 
repose. 

He  hath  always  eight  hundred  horse  about  his 
«ourt,  to  whom  he  giveth  ten  dollars  the  month. 


Hk  ftlhar  dscsMed  m  Hm  yev  liM,  iter 
wyeh  he  had  wws  tna  jmn  9fm»  wHk  lb 
Onwle,  whieh  gw  bin  owiriom  So  am  by  8» 
His  nsTy  to  six  great  ah^  of  om  thooaiMl  fivB 
hundred  ton,  and  fifteen  SDallsr,  tHi  giBajsi^ieti 
sttl  to  pass  te  Straits. 

His  rerennes  grow  chiefly  in  ewloni,ial 
soch  liring  as  were  in  the  faanda  of  the  abbeji, 
and  hbhope,  whereby  he  is  greatly  enriched:  bh 
ehief  hsTen  is  Cqienhagen,  wbm%  alw^  hii 
navy  lietii. 

His  brotiier  John,  Duke  of  Hoist  in  JuduA, 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  Inftnr 
Saxony. 

Magnus,  his  other  brother.  Bishop  of  Cooriari, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Musoovite's  brsthsr. 

The  chiefest  wars  that  the  King  of  DemriL 
hath  is  with  Sweden,  with  whom  now  he  hslk 
peaoe.  'Die  Duke  of  Heist  is  nnde  to  the  kinf 
now  reigning;  they  make  often  allinness  wiii 
Scotland. 

John,  King  of  Sweden*  son  of  Gustavns. 

This  Gnstavus  had  four  sons,  Edek,  Joha, 
Magnus,  Charles. 

Ertck  married  a  soldier's  daoghtsr,  by  whom 
he  had  divers  children,  and  died  in  prison. 

John,  now  king,  married  the  sister  of  ^^ 
mond,  late  King  of  Poland. 

Magnus  bestranght  of  his  wits. 

Chtfies  married  a  daughter  of  the  Palsgrave. 

Five  daughters  of  Gustavus. 

Katharine  married  to  the  Eail  of  EasWFiist- 
land. 

Anne  to  one  of  the  Palagravea. 

Cicilia  to  the  Marquis  of  ^iden. 

Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Inferior  Saxony. 

Elisabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Meclebnrg. 

This  prince  is  of  no  great  force  nor  weaMi,  bat 
of  late  hath  increased  his  navigation,  by  reason  ef 
the  wars  between  him  and  the  Dane,  the  which, 
the  wars  ceasing,  they  hardly  maintain. 

The  Muscovite  Emperor  of  Russia,  John  Baal, 
of  threescore  years  of  age,  in  lea^e  and  ami^ 
with  no  prince ;  always  at  wars  with  the  Tarta- 
rians,  and  now  with  the  Pollake. 

He  is  advised  by  no  council,  but  goveni0& 
altogether  like  a  tyrant.  He  hath  one  son  of 
thirty  years  of  age.  Not  long  sithence  tfaii 
prince  deposed  himself,  and  aet  in  his  plaee  t 
Tartar,  whom  he  removed  again.  Of  late  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Rome,  giving  some  hope  to 
submit  himself  to  that  see.  Thetr  religion  ii 
nearest  the  Greek  church,  full  ci  noperstitioa 
and  idolatry. 
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W  HAPPY  MEMORY 

OF 


ELIZABETH  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND; 

OR, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  FELICITIES  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

WMlf  BY  ■»  MBMSIF  W  lATIlf,  A«D  BmLnHIO  BT  DB.  m^WMMW. 


QuKKN  EuZABBTH,  both  ill  her  nataral  endow- 
ments, and  her  fortune,  was  admirable  amongst 
women,  and  memorable  amongst  princes.  Bat 
this  is  no  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  mere  scholar, 
or  any  such  cloistered  writer.  For  these  men 
are  eager  in  their  expressions,  bnt  shallow  in 
their  judgments ;  and  perform  the  scholar's  part 
well,  but  transmit  things  but  unfaithfully  to  pos- 
terity. Certainly  it  is  a  science  belonging  to 
statesmen,  and  to  such  as  sit  at  the  helms  of 
jrreat  kingdoms,  and  haye  been  acquainted  with 
the  weight  and  secrets  of  ciyil  business,  to  handle 
this  matter  dexterously.  Rare  in  all  ages  hath 
l>een  tho  reign  of  a  woman,  more  rare  the  felicity 
of  a  woman  in  her  reign,  but  most  rare  a  perma- 
nency and  lasting  joined  with  that  felicity.  As 
for  this  lady  she  reigned  four-and-forty  years 
completei  and  yet  she  did  not  surrive  her  felicity. 
Of  this  felicity  I  am  purposed  to  say  somewhat; 
yet  without  any  excursion  into  praises ;  for  praises 
are  the  tribute  6f  men,  but  felicity  the  gift  of  God. 

First,  I  reckon  it  as  a  part  of  her  felicity,  that 
she  was  advanced  to  the  regal  throne  from  a  pri- 
Tate  fortune.  For  this  is  ingenerate  in  the  nature 
and  opinions  of  men,  to  ascribe  that  to  the  great- 
est felicity,  which  is  not  counted  npon,  and  cometh 
unlooked  for,  but  this  is  not  that  I  intend,  it  is 
this,  princes  that  are  trained  up  in  their  father's 
courts,  and  to  an  immediate  and  apparent  hope  of 
snocession,  do  get  this  by  the  tenderness  and  re- 
missness of  their  education,  that  they  become, 
commonly,  less  capable  and  less  temperate  in  their 
affections.  And  therefore  you  shall  find  those  to 
have  been  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  kings 
that  were  tutored  by  both  fortunes.  Such  was 
with  us.  King  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  with  the 
French,  Lewis  the  Twelfth :  both  which,  in  recent 
jnemory  and  almost  about  the  same  time,  obtained 


their  crowns,  not  only  from  a  private,  but  alto 
from  an  adverse  and  afflicted  fortune;  and  did 
both  excel  in  their  several  ways;  fte  former  in 
prudence,  and  the  other  in  justice.  Much  like 
was  the  condition  of  this  princess,  whose  blossoms 
and  hopes  were  unequally  aspeoted  by  fortune, 
that  afterwards  when  she  came  to  crown,  fortone 
mightprove  towards  her  always  mild  and  constant 
For  Queen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  she  was  hcsnif 
was  entitled  to  the  succession  in  the  crown,  upon 
the  next  turn  disinherited  again,  tiien  laid  aside 
and  slighted :  during  the  reign  of  her  brother,  her 
estate  was  most  prosperous  and  flourishing;  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  her  sister,  very  tempestuous  and 
full  of  hazard.  Neither  yet  did  she  pass  imme- 
diately from  the  prison  to  the  crown,  which  sod- 
den change  might  have  been  enough  to  make  her 
cast  off  all  moderation :  but  first  she  regained  her 
liberty,  then  there  buded  forth  some  probable 
hopes  of  succession ;  and  lastly,  in  a  great  still 
and  happiness  she  was  advanced  to  the  imperial 
crown  without  either  noise  or  competitor.  All 
which  I  allege  that  it  may  appear  that  the  divine 
Providence,  intending  toproduee  a  most  exquisite 
princess,  was  pleased  to  prepare  and  mould  her 
by  these  degrees  of  discipline.  Neither  ought 
the  misfortune  of  her  mother  justly  to  stain  the 
pure  stream  of  her  blood ;  especially  seeing  it  is 
very  evident  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  |)id  first 
bum  with  new  loves,  before  he  was  inflamed 
with  indignation  against  Queen  Anne:  nelAer  is 
it  unknown  to  the  ages  since  that  he  was  a  king 
naturally  prone  to  loves  and  jealousies ;  and  not 
containing  himself  in  those  cases  from  the  efiiision 
of  blood.  Besides,  the  very  person  for  whom 
she  was  suspected  showeth  the  accusation  to  be 
less  probable,  and  built  upon  weak  and  frivolous 
suppositions ;  which  was  both  secretly  whispet^ 
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in  many  men^s  ears  at  that  time;  and  which 
Qneen  Anne  herself  testified  by  her  undaunted 
courage,  and  that  memorable  speech  of  her's  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  For  having  gotten,  as  she 
supposed,  a  faithful  and  friendly  messenger,  in 
the  very  hour  before  her  death,  she  delivered  him 
these  words  to  relate  unto  the  king :  *'That  she 
had  ever  found  the  king  very  constant  and  firm 
to  his  purpose  of  advancing  her;  for  first,  from 
the  estate  of  a  gentlewoman  only,  and  no  way 
pretending  to  noble  titles,  he  raised  her  to  the 
honour  of  a  marchioness ;  next,  he  vouchsafed  to 
make  her  his  consort  both  of  his  kingdom  and 
bed:  and  now  that  there  remained  no  higher 
earthly  honour,  he  meant  to  crown  her  innocency 
with  the  glory  of  martyrdom."  But  though  the 
messenger  durst  not  relate  these  words  to  &ie 
king,  who  was  already  inflamed  with  new  loves, 
yet  certain  tradition,  the  conserver  of  truth,  hath 
conveyed  them  to  posterity. 

Another  principal  thing,  which  I  cast  into  Queen 
Elizabeth's  felicity,  was  the  time  and  period  of 
her  reign ;  not  only  for  that  it  was  long,  but  also 
because  it  fell  into  that  season  of  her  life,  which 
was  most  active  and  fittest  for  the  swaying 
of  a  sceptre,'  for  she  was  fully  five-and-twenty 
years  old  (at  which  age  the  civil  law  freeth  from 
a  curator)  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  and  reign- 
ed to  the  seventieth  year  of  her  life ;  so  that  she 
never  suffered  either  the  detriments  of  pupilage, 
and  check  of  an  over-awing  power,  or  the  incon- 
veniences of  an  impotent  and  unwieldy  old  age ;  and 
old  age  is  not  without  a  competent  portion  of  mise- 
ries, even  to  private  men ;  but  to  kings,  besides  the 
common  burden  of  years,  it  brings  for  the  most 
part  a  declining  in  the  estates  they  govern,  and 
a  conclusion  of  their  lives  without  honour.  For 
there  hath  scarce  been  known  a  king  that  hath 
lived  to  an  extreme  and  impotent  old  age,  but  he 
hath  suffered  some  detriment  in  his  territories, 
and  gone  less  in  his  reputation.  Of  which  thing 
there  is  a  most  eminent  example  in  Philip  the 
Second,  King  of  Spain,  a  most  puissant  prince, 
and  an  excellent  governor,  who,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  impotent  old  age,  was  sensible  of 
this  whereof  we  speak;  and  therefore  with  great 
circumspection  submitted  himself  to  nature's  law, 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  territories  he  had  got- 
ten in  France,  established  a  firm  peace  in  that 
kingdom,  attempted  the  like  in  other  places,  that 
so  he  might  transmit  his  kingdoms  peaceable  and 
entire^  to  his  next  heir.  Contrariwise,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  fortune  was  so  constant  and  deeply 
rooted,  that  no  disaster  in  any  of  her  dominions 
accompanied  her  indeed  declining,  but  still  able 
years :  nay,  further,  for  an  undeniable  token  of  her 
felicity,  she  died  not  before  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land was  fortunately  decided,  and  quashed  by  a 
battle  there,  lest  otherwise  it  might  have  defal- 
cated from  the  total  sum  of  her  glory.  Now  the 
oondition  also  of  the  people  over  whom  she  reign- 


ed, I  take  to  be  a  matter  worthy  our  observation  ; 
for  if  her  lot  had  fallen  amongst  ^e  desoUte- 
Palmyrenes,  or  in  Asia,a  soft  and  efTeminateTaee 
of  men,  a  woman-prince  might  have  been  saffi. 
cient  for  a  womanish  people;  but  for  the  EngUsh,. 
a  nation  stout  and  warlike,  to  be  ruled  by  the  check 
of  a  woman,  and  to  yield  so  humble  obedience  to 
her,  is  a  thing  deserving  the  highest  admkalioiu 

Neither  was  this  disposition  of  her  people 
(hungry  of  war,  and  unwillingly  bowing  to  peace) 
any  impediment  to  her,  but  that  she  enjoyed  and 
maintahied  peace  all  her  days :  and  this  desire  ia 
her  of  peace,  together  with  her  fortunate  accooK 
plishment  tiiereof,  I  reckon  to  be  oneof  herchie^ 
est  praises.  For  this  was  happy  for  her  time, 
comely  for  her  sex,  and  comfortable  to  her  eoiK 
science.  Indeed,  about  the  tenth  year  oi  her 
reign,  there  was  an  offer  of  a  commotion  in  the 
northern  parts,  but  it  was  soon  laid  asleep  and  ex> 
tinguished;  but  all  her  reign  beside  was  free 
from  the  least  breath  or  air  of  civil  broils.  Now 
I  Judge  the  peace  maintained  by  her  to  be  the 
more  eminent  for  two  causes,  which  indeed  make 
nothing  for  the  merit  of  that  peace,  but  much  for 
the  honour:  the  one,  that  it  was  set  off,  and  made 
more  conspicuous  by  the  broils  and  dissensioiiB 
of  neighbouring  nations,  as  it  were  by  so  many 
lights  and  torches:  the  other,  that  amidst  the 
benefits  of  peace  she  lost  not  the  honour  of  arms ; 
insomuch,  that  the  reputation  of  the  English  arms 
was  not  only  preserved,  but  also  advanced  by 
her  upon  many  glorious  occasions.  For  the  suc- 
cours sent  into  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Scotland,  the  expeditions  by  sea  into  both  the 
Indies,  whereof  some  circled  the  whole  globe  of 
the  earth;  the  fleets  sent  into  Portugal,  and  to 
annoy  the  coasts  of  Spain:  and  lastly,  the  oftMi 
suppressions  and  overthrows  of  the  rebels  in  lie- 
land,  did  both  show  the  warlike  prowess  of  our 
nation  to  be  no  whit  diminished,  and  did  much 
increase  the  renown  of  the  queen. 

There  was  another  thing  that  did  greatly  ad- 
vance her  glory ;  that  both  by  her  timely  suceoors, 
her  neighbour  kings  were  settled  in  their  rightful 
thrones,  and  the  suppliant  people,  who  by  the  ill 
advisedness  of  their  kings  were  abandoned  and 
given  over  to  the  cruelty  of  their  ministers,  and  to 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  to  all  manner  of 
butchery  and  desolation,  were  relieved  by  her; 
by  reason  whereof  they  subsist  unto  this  day» 
Neither  was  she  a  princess  less  benign  and  for- 
tunate in  the  influence  of  her  counsels  than  of 
her  succours ;  as  being  one  that  had  oftentimes 
interceded  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  miti^te  his 
wrath  against  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  his  obedience  upon  scmie 
tolerable  conditions;  and  further,  as  beingr  one 
that  did  perpetually  and  upon  all  OQcasions  repre> 
sent  to  the  French  kings  the  observation  of  their 
own  edicts,  so  often  declaring  and  promisia^ 
peace  to  their  subjects.    I  cannot  deny  bnt  tint. 
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IfaMe good  coontelt  of  heis  wanted  tlie  effect:  in 
the  fonner  I  Terily  beliere  for  the  onifereal  good 
of  Europe,  lest  happily  the  ambition  of  Spaint  be- 
ing anlooBed  from  its  fetters,  shonld  hare  ponred 
itself  (as  things  then  stood)  upon  the  other  king- 
doms and  states  of  Christendom :  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, the  blood  of  so  many  innocents  with  their 
wifes  and  children  slain  within  their  own  har- 
bours and  nests  by  the  scum  of  the  people,  (who 
like  so  many  maatififo  were  let  loose,  and  hearten- 
ed, and  eyen  set  upon  them  by  the  state,)  would 
not  sufo  it;  which  did  continually  cry  unto  God 
for  vengeance,  that  so  blood-sucking  a  kingdom 
might  have  her  fill  thereof^  in  the  intestine  slaugh- 
ters and  consumption  of  a  citil  war.  Howsoever 
she  persisted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
loving  confederate. 

There  is  another  cause  also  for  which  we  may 
justly  admire  this  peace  so  constantly  pursued 
and  maintained  by  the  qveen.  And  that  is,  that 
it  did  not  proceed  from  any  bent  or  inclination  of 
those  times ;  but  from  the  prudency  of  her  govern- 
ment and  discreet  carriage  of  things.  For  where- 
as she  herself  was  not  without  manifest  danger 
from  an  ill-affected  party  at  home  for  the  cause,  of 
religion,  and  that  the  strength  and  forces  of  this 
kingdom  were  in  the  place  of  a  bulwark  to  all 
Europe  against  the  then  dreadful  and  overflowing 
ambition  and  power  of  the  King  of  Spain,  she 
might  have  apprehended  just  cause  of  a  war ;  but 
as  she  was  still  ready  with  her  counsel,  so  she 
was  not  behindhand  with  her  forces.  And  this 
we  are  taught  by  an  event  the  most  memorable  of 
any  in  our  time,  if  we  look  upon  the  felicity  there- 
of. For  when  as  the  Spanish  navy  (set  forth 
with  such  wonderful  preparation  in  all  kinds,  the 
terror  and  amazement  of  all  Europe,  carried  on 
with  almost  assurance  of  victory)  came  braving 
opon  our^seas ;  it  took  not  so  much  as  one  poor 
cock-boat  of  ours,  nor  fired  any  one  village,  nor 
landed  one  man  upon  English  ground ;  but  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  after  a  shameful  flight  and 
many  shipwrecks  quite  dispersed,  so  as  the  peace 
of  this  kingdom  was  never  more  firm  and  solid. 
'  Neither  was  her  felicity  less  in  escaping  treacher- 
ous attempts  at  home,  than  in  subduing  and  de- 
feating foreign  invasions.  For  not  a  few  treasons 
plotted  against  her  life  were  most  fortunately 
discovered  and  disappointed.  And  this  was  no 
cause  to  make  her  lead  a  more  fearful  or  difldent 
life  than  before.  No  new  increase  of  her  guard, 
no  immuring  herself  within  her  own  walls,  or 
forbearing  to  be  seen  abroad ;  but  as  one  assured 
and  confident,  and  that  was  more  mindful  of  her 
escape  from  danger,  than  of  the  danger  itself,  she 
"was  constant  to  her  former  customs  and  fashions. 
Furthermore,  it  is  worth  our  labour  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  she  reigned. 
For  there  are  some  times  so  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant that  it  is  no  greater  matter  to  govern  people 
than  to  govern  a  flock  of  sheep.    But  this  queen 


fell  npon  times  of  a  singular  learning  and  sufll  • 
cieney ;  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  be  end* 
nent,  without  admirable  endowments  of  wit,  and 
a  rare  temper  of  virtue.  Again,  the  reigns  of 
women  are  for  the  most  part  obscured  by  their 
husbands;  upon  whom^ll  their  praises  and  wor- 
thy acts  do  reflect :  as  for  those  ^at  continue  un- 
married, it  is  they  that  impropriate  the  whole 
(^ory  and  merit  to  themselves.  And  this  was 
Uie  peculiar  glory  of  this  princess,  that  she  had 
no  props  or  supports  of  her  government,  but  those 
that  were  of  her  own  making.  She  had  no  brother, 
the  son  of  her  mother ;  no  uncle,  none  other  of 
the  royal  blood  and  lineage  that  might  be  partner 
in  her  cares,  and  an  upholder  of  the  regal  dignity. 
And  as  for  those  whom  she  raised  to  honour,  she 
carried  such  a  discreet  hand  over  them,  and  so 
interchanged  her  favours  as  they  still  strived  in 
emulation  and  desire  to  please  her  best,  and  she 
herself  remained  in  all  things  an  absolute  princess. 
Childless  she  was,  and  left  no  issue  behind  her; 
which  was  the  case  of  many  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate princes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar, 
Trajan,  and  others.  And  this  is  a  case  that  hath 
been  often  controverted  and  argued  on  both  sides, 
whilst  some  hold  the  want  of  children  to  be  a 
diminution  of  our  happiness,  as  if  it  should  be  an 
estate  more  than  human  to  be  happy  both  in  our 
own  persons,  and  in  our  descendants,  but  others 
do  account  the  want  of  children  as  an  addition  to 
earthly  happiness,  inasmuch  as  that  happiness 
may  be  said  to  complete,  over  which  fortune  hath 
no  power,  when  we  are  gone :  which  if  we  leave 
children  cannot  be. 

She  had  also  many  outward  gifts  of  nature.  A 
tall  stature;  a  comely  and  straight  making;  an 
extraordinary  majes^  of  aspect,  joined  with  a 
sweetness ;  a  most  happy  and  constant  healthful- 
ness  of  body.  Unto  which  I  may  add,  that  in 
the  full  possession  both  of  her  limbs  and  spirits 
until  her  last  sickness,  having  received  no  blow 
from,  fortune,  nor  decay  from  old  age ;  she  obtain- 
ed that  which  Augustus  Cesar  so  importunately 
prayed  for ;  an  easy  and  undistempeied  passage 
out  of  this  world.  Which  also  is  reported  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  that  excellent  emperor ;  whose  death 
had  the  resemblance  of  some  soft  and  pleasing 
slumber.  So  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  disease,  there 
was  no  ghastly  or  fearful  accident;  no  idleness 
of  brain ;  nothing  unaccustomed  to  man  in  gene- 
ral :  she  was  not  transported  either  with  desire 
of  life,  or  tediousness  of  sickness,  or  extremity 
of  pain ;  she  had  no  grievous  or  uncomely  symp- 
toms, but  all  things  were  of  that  kind,  as  did  rather 
show  the  frailty  of  nature,  than  a  deordination  or 
reproach  of  it.  For  some  few  days  before  her 
death,  being  much  pined  with  the  extreme  drought 
of  her  body,  and  those  cares  that  accompany  a 
crown,  and  not  wonted  to  refresh  herself  with 
wine,  or  any  liberal  diet,  she  was  struck  with  a 
torpOT  and  frigidity  in  her  nerves ;  notwithttand* 
3L 
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bolli  h«  speeefa,  and  menory,  nd  molioD,  tiiMgli 
lMiiftd0wiiiidw«ak,ev«Btetlieflad.  Asdutliis 
ctiealMecMitiBiiedbQtafewd^t;  aoasitciBBot 
be  called  tiM  test  ad  of  hflr  life,  but  dM  fim  step 
to  hm  deeA.  For  as  it  ie  a  nueerfable  eondition 
toeae  the  feealtifla  of  ooi  body  baried  bofiHo  va; 
and  to  avriveloB^  after  tkean;  ao  it  ia  a  furand 
aalsral  eoaelasioD  of  our  lile,  wboii  the  aeaaea 
aaa  by  little  aad  little  laid  aaleopf  that  the  diaaolo. 
tioB  of  the  whole  ohoold  jiamodirtaly  follow. 

I  win  add  OM  thing  moie  to  snke  op  the  fall 
taaanw  of  bar  fislieity :  whidi  ia,  that  ahe  waa 
not  4m^  noat  happy  ia  her  own  peiaoB,  but  in 
the  abSitiea  and  Tiitoea  of  her  aerfanta  and 
miaiiitffii  for  ahe  waa  aarred  by  aoeh  peraoiiB  aa 
I  eappoae  thia  iatand  nerer  brooght  forth  the  like 
before  her  timea.  Now  when  God  bearalh  a  lof« 
to  Idngay  Be  doubt  he  raiaeth  op  the  apinta  of 
wiee  euniaH  aa  a  eooeonent  bleaaiBg. 

Then  aie  two  foir  teeoee  of  her  happineaa, 
bom  to  her  since  her  deatii,  I  oonoeiTe  not  leas 
gkneas  and  enuaent  than  thoae  she  ei^oyed 
aliie.  Hie  one  of  her  saeoesaoTy  the  other  of 
her  mesaoiy.  For  ahe  had  gotten  each  a  soe- 
caaaory  who  althoogh,  for  his  mascoline  Tiitnes, 
and  bleaaing  of  posterity,  and  addition  of  tenri- 
toiiss,  he  nuy  be  said  to  exceed  her  greatoees 
and  aomewhat  to  obacore  it;  notwithstanding, 
he  is  most  seakms  of  her  name  and  ^ory;  and 
doth  eren  gire  a  perpetaity  to  her  acts,  consider- 
ing both  in  ^  choice  of  the  persons,  and  in  the 
ordem,  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  he  hath 
departed  so  little  from  her,  so  as  a  son  could 
hardly  socceed  a  foUier  witii  less  noise  of  iono- 
Tation.  As  for  her  memory,  it  hath  gotten  aach 
life  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  men,  as  that 
enry  being  pat  oat  by  her  death,  and  her  fome 
lighted,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  felicity  of  her 
lifo,  or  the  felicity  of  her  memory  be  the  greater. 
For  if,  perhaps,  there  fly  abroad  any  factions 
femes  of  her,  raised  either  by  discontented  per- 
sons, or  such  as  are  averse  in  religion;  which 
notwithstanding,  dare  now  scarce  show  their 
feces,- and  are  eveiywhere  cried  down;  the  same 
are  neither  tme,  neither  can  they  be  long-lived. 
And  for  this  cause,  especially,  have  I  made  this 
collection,  such  as  it  is,  touching  her  felicity,  and 
the  marks  of  God's  favour  towards  her;  that  no 
malicious  person  should  dare  to  interpose  a  curse, 
where  God  hath  given  a  blessing.  Now  if  any 
man  shall  allege  that  against  me,  was  once  said 
to  Cesar ;  "  we  see  what  we  may  admire,  but  we 
would  fain  see  what  we  can  commend  ;'*  certainly, 
for  my  part,  I  hold  tme  admiration  to  be  the 
highest  degree  of  commendation.  And  besides 
such  felicities  as  we  have  recounted  could  not 
befall  any  princess,  but  such  a  one  as  was  ex- 
traordinarily supported  and  cherbhed  by  God's 
fevoor;  and  had  much  in  her  own  person,  and 
rare  virtues,  to  create  and  work  oat  unto  herself 


and  bar  dmly 


of  her  goveouMBt;  yet  ttwM] 

the  eommom  coorae  a£  her  life, 

ecsportaaent.    Seldom  wo«ld  ahe  be  i 

hearing  divine  aeiTiee,  aad  other  datiee  of  leligisBy, 

either  in  her  dnpel,  or  in  her  privy  eloaat.    Im 

the  reading  of  the  Scriptmes,  and  Ifaa 

of  litf  fetes,  eapeeiaUy  of  I 

waa  very  frequent;  ahe  composed  certain |nyB» 

(m  emergeiit  oecasiOBS* 

€rod,  thoBgh  it  wen  imt 
ahe  woold  for  the  meet  part  add  the  tide  of  MakflSr 
saying,  €rod  my  Maker: 
eyeaand  countenance  toai 
rence.  This  I  have  oAeo,  myaaU;  obeenred, 
being  in  her  preeence;  now  whereaa  aome  have 
divulged  her  nnmimlfalBBea  of  mortality,  ia  that 
ahe  would  never  endure  any  mention  eitber  of  her 
age,  or  death,  ia  most  felse:  for  she  woirid  oAea^ 
and  that  many  yeara  before  her  dea^  vrith  a 
great  deal  of  meekness  profess  that  ^e  foaad 
heiaelf  grown  an  old  woman,  and  she  wWd 
sometiBies  opm  herself  what  the  liked  beat  for 
an  inscription  upon  her  tomb,  saying,  that  aha 
loved  no  pompous  or  vainglorious  titles,  bat  weald 
only  have  a  line  or  two  for  her  memory,  wheteiB 
her  name  and  her  virginity,  and  the  years  of  her 
reign,  and  her  establishing  of  religion,  and  her 
maintaining  of  peace,  should  be  in  the  fewest 
w<»ds  comprehended.  It  is  true,  that  whilst  she 
was  in  her  vigorous  yeaia,  and  able  to  hesi  child- 
ren, if  at  any  time  she  were  moved  to  deelae 
her  successor,  she  would  make  answer,  that  she 
would  never  endure  to  see  her  winding-eheet 
before  her  eyes.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  some 
few  years  before  her  death,  one  day  when  she 
was  in  a  deep  meditation,  and,  as  it  may  be 
gueesed,  in  that  of  her  mortality,  one  that  might 
be  Ixdd  said  unto  her, '« Madam,  th^e  aredivere 
officea,  and  great  placea  in  the  state,  which  yon 
keep  long  void."  She  aroae  up  in  some  displea- 
sure, and  said,  ««I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be 
long  void." 

As  for  her  moderateness  in  religion,  I  shall 
seem  to  be  at  a  stand,  in  regard  of  the  severe 
laws  made  against  her  subjects  of  the  Romish 
religion :  notwithstanding,  that  which  I  ahall  say 
is  no^more  than  what  i  know  for  certain,  and 
diligently  observed.  Most  certain  it  is,  that  it 
was  the  firm  resolution  of  this  princess  not  to 
ofifer  any  violence  to  consciences;  but  then  on 
the  other  side,  not  to  suffer  the  state  of  h»  king- 
dom to  be  ruined  unda  pretenoe  oi  oonecienca 
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foly  that  to  allow  fi«edom  and  tolecatioB  of  two 
T^ligbna  by  public  anthorityy  in  a  natuw  tooe 
and  warlike,  and  that  would  eaaily  fall  firam  di»> 
aenaion  of  rainda  to  aiding  and  blowa,  would 
bring  inevitable  rain  to  thia  kingdom.  Agaiih 
in  the  newneaa  of  her  reign^  when  there  waa  a 
general  diatruat,  ahe  singled  oot  aome  oi  the 
hiahopa  of  the  moat  torbulent  and  factioaa  apirits, 
and  conunitted  them  to  free  cnatody;  and  thia 
not  without  the  warrant  of  former  lawa.  Aa  for 
^  reaty  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  ahe  did  not 
ransack  their  conacienoea  by  any  aerere  inqni^ 
altion,  but  rather  aeoored  them  by  a  giaQi<m8 
connivancy:  and  thia  waa  the  state  of  things  at 
die  first.  Neither  did  she  depart  from  this 
clemency,  when  the  ezoommnnication  of  Piaa 
Qnintoa  came  thundering  against  her,  which 
might  both  juatly  have  provoked  her,  and  have 
ministered  occasion  to  new  courses  $  but  howso- 
ever she  followed  her  royal  nature  still:  for  aa  a 
wiae  lady,  and  of  a  high  courage,  ahe  waa  not  a 
whit  terrified  at  the  roaring  of  ahull,  being  wdl 
asaured  of  her  people'a  love  and  fidelity  towards 
her,  aa  also  of  the  diaability  of  the  popish  faction 
within  the  kingdom  to  do  her  hurt,  if  no  ibreign 
enemy  joined  with  them.  But  then,  about  the 
three-and-twentieth  year  of  her  reign  there  fol- 
lowed a  mighty  change.  And  thia  distinction  of 
the  times  is  not  any  device  of  mine,  but  it  is  ex- 
pzessed  in  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  and  as  it 
were  cut  in  brass ;  for  before  that  year  was  there 
never  any  capital  or  severe  punishment  inflicted 
upon  any  of  her  aubjecta,  as  they  had  relation  to 
the  Romiah  religion,  by  the  laws  formerly  made. 
Bat  just  then  began  thzi  proud  and  vaat  intention 
of  Spain  to  conquer  this  kingdom,  by  liUle  and 
little  to  show  itself.  Of  this  the  principal  part 
waa  to  stir  up  by  all  means  a  party  within  the 
kingdom,  of  such  as  were  ill-affected  to  the  state, 
and  desirous  of  imiovation,  that  might  adhere  to 
the  foreigner  at  his  landing.  For  this  they  had 
no  other  hopes  than  the  difference  in  religion; 
wherefore  they  set  it  down  to  pursue  this  course 
with  all  their  power :  and  the  seminaries  at  that 
time  budding,  priests  were  sent  into  England  to 
plant  and  disperse  a  love  to  the  Romish  religion; 
to  teach  and  inculcate  the  power  of  the  pope's 
excommunication  in  freeing  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  and  to  awaken  amd  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  to  an  expeetation  of  a  change.  About  the 
same  time,  Ireland  also  was  attempt  by  an 
invasion,  and  the  queen's  name  and  government 
traduced  by  sundry  and  scandalous  libels.  To 
be  short,  there  was  an  unusual  swelling  in  the 
state,  the  forerunner  of  greater  troubles:  yet  I 
will  not  affirm,  that  every  priest  which  was  sent 
over  was  made  of  the  council,  or  privy  to  the 
enterprise,  but  that  some  of  them  became  the 
wicked  instruments  only  of  other  men's  malioe. 
Notwithstanding  this  is  true,  and  witnessed  by 


the  oonflMSiOnB  of  maay*  thftt  almMt  9SI  th»^ 
piiests  whidi  w«te  sent  into  diis  kingdooL  fnoL 
that  alinrenamed  year,  unto  the  thirtietiL  yearof 
Qneen  Faiiahetb'a  rei^pi,  at  which  time  that  d^ 
sign  of  the  pope  and  spam  was  put  into  exeott* 
tion,  by  those  memorable  preparattona  of  the 
navy  and  land  foroes,  had  in  their  instmetiona^ 
beaides  othei  parta  of  their  fundioii,  to  diatU  and 
insinuate  into  the  pe(^le  theae  particulars:  ^It 
was  .impossible  things  should  oontinne  at  this 
stay :  they  should  see  ere  long  a  gimt  dumge  in 
this  state;  that  the  pope  and  Cathdie  princes 
were  oanefol  for  the  English,  if  they  would  not 
be  wanting  to  themselves,"  Again,  sundry  of 
the  priests  did  manifestly  interpose  themaalves 
into  those  consultations  and  plots  which  tended 
to  the  underminiiig  and  raining  of  thia  kingdom : 
and,  which  especially  moved  her,  leClen  were  in- 
tercepted out  of  divera  parta  that  diaooverad  the 
true  face  of  the  plot ;  in  which  was  written,  that 
they  doubted  not  to  go  beyond  the  vigilaney  of 
the  queen  and  atate  in  the  matter  of  CathoUcs; 
for  the  queen  would  only  have  an  eye  lest  thane 
should  arise  any  fit  head,  in  the  person  of  soma 
lord,  or  other  eminent  gentleman  of  quality,  under 
whom  the  Catholioa  might  unite ;  but  they  had 
ihoogfatupon  another  course,  aa  namely,  by  private' 
men,  and  those  but  of  mean  rank,  that  should  not 
confer,  nor  scarce  know  of  each  other's  employ* 
mrats,  to  prepare  and  mature  the  business  by  the 
secresy  of  confession.  And  these  were  their  en-> 
gines,  the  which,  aa  hath  appeared  aince  inacaae 
not  much  unlike,  are  usual  and  familiar  to  that 
order  of  men»  In  thia  great  deluge  of  danger, 
there  was  a  necessity  imposed  upon  Qneen  ^za- 
beth  to  restrain,  by  aome  sharper  banda  of  laws^ 
that  part  of  her  subjects  which  were  alienated 
from  her,  and  had  drank  too  deep  a  drau|^  of 
this  poison  ever  to  recover ;  and  further,  whidi 
by  their  retired  living,  and  exemption  from  public 
offices,  were  grown  very  rich :  and  moreover,  the 
mischief  daily  growing,  when  as  the  cause  there- 
of waa  aacribed  to  none  other  than  the  seminary 
priests,  who  had  been  nourished  in  foreign  parts, 
and  received  exhibition  from  the  bounty  and  alms 
of  foreign  princes,  professed  enemies  to  this  state ; 
and  who  had  conversed  in  such  placea  where  the 
name  of  Queen  fHizabeth  waa  never  heard,  but 
as  of  a  heretic,  and  excommunicate,  and  accursed 
person ;  and  who,  though  themselves,  sometimes, 
had  no  hand  in  treaaon,  yet  they  were  known  to 
be  the  intimate  friends  of  them  that  had.  And 
lastly,  who  by  their  arts  and  poisons  had  infected 
and  soured  the  mass  and  lump  of  the  Catholics, 
which  before  was  more  sweet  and  harmless,  with 
a  new  kind  of  leaven,  and  desperate  malicious- 
ness: there  could  no  other  remedy  be  devised, 
but  by  forbidding  such  persons  to  enter  into  this 
kingdom  upon  pain  of  their  lives;  which  at  )a«t, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  reign,  waa  ac- 
cordingly done.    Nay,  and  when  the  efsnt  itself 
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tud  confiimed  this  to  be  tnie»I  meanimmediatelj 
after  that  the  dieedfbl  tempest  aroee  from  Spain, 
thieateniiis^  no  less  than  ntter  desolation,  jet  did 
it  nothing  mdlifj  or  torn  the  edge  of  these  men's 
malioe  and  fury,  but  rather  whetted  it,  as  if  thej 
had  cast  off  all  natural  affection  to  their  country. 
As  for  the  times  succeeding,  I  mean  after  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  her  reign,  though  indeed  oar  fear  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  the  spur  to  this  rigour,  had 
fiiirly  breamed  out,  or  was  well  abated ;  yet  con- 
sidering the  memory  of  times  past  had  made  so  deep 
impression  in  men*s  hearts  and  cogitations,  and 
that  it  would  hare  seemed  either  inconstancy  to 
repeal  those  former  laws,  or  sloth  to  ne^ectthem, 
the  yery  constitution  of  things  did  suggest  to  the 
queen,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  reduce  them  unto 
that  state  wherein  they  had  continued  until  the 
three-and-twentieth  year  of  her  reign.  Hereunto 
may  be  added  the  industry  of  some  persons  in 
improving  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
zeal  of  some  other  ministers  of  justice,  which  did 
never  think  their  country  safe  unless  the  laws 
were  rigorously  executed ;  all  which  did  impor- 
tune and  press  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Not- 
withstanding, the  queen,  for  a  manifest  token  of 
her  royal  nature,  did  so  dull  the  edge  of  the  laws, 
that  but  a  very  few  priests,  in  respect  of  their 
number,  did  suffer  death.  Now  all  this  which  I 
have  said  is  not  by  way  of  defence,  for  the  matter 
needs  it  not ;  for  neither  could  this  kingdom  have 
been  safe  without  it,  neither  were  the  proceedings 
any  way  comparable  or  of  kin  to  those  bloody  and 
nnchrisdanly  massacres  in  the  Catholic  countries, 
which  proceeded  merely  from  rancour  and  pride, 
and  not  from  any  necessity  of  state :  howsoever, 
I  hope  I  have  made  my  first  assertion  good,  that 
she  was  moderate  in  the  point  of  religion,  and 
that  the  change  which  happened  was  not  in  her 
nature,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  the  times. 

Now  for  the  constancy  of  Queen  Elisabeth  in 
religion,  and  the  observance  thereof,  I  know  no 
better  argument  than  this.  That  although  she 
found  the  Romish  religion  confirmed  in  her  sister's 
days  by  act  of  parliament,  and  established  by  all 
atrong  and  potent  means  that  could  be  devised, 
and  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  all  those  which  had  any  authority,  or  bore 
any  office  in  the  state,  had  subscribed  to  it :  yet 
for  that  she  saw  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  nor  to  the  primitive  purity,  nor  to 
her  own  conscience,  she  did,  with  a  great  deal  of 
-courage,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  very  few 
persons,  quite  expel  and  abolish  it.  Neither  did 
she  this  by  precipitate  and  heady  courses,  but  tim^ 
ing  it  wisely  and  soberly.  And  this  may  well  be 
conjectured,  as  firom  the  thing  itself,  so  also  by  an 
answer  of  hers,  which  she  made  upon  occasion. 
For  within  a  very  few  days  of  her  coming  to  the 
crown,  when  many^prisoners  were  released  out  of 
prison,  as  the  custom  is  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
prince,  there  came  to  her  one  day  as  she  was  go- 


ing to  ohapel,  a  certain  courtier  that  had  tfie  li- 
bc^  of  a  buffocm,  and  eidier  out  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, or  by  the  ins^gadon  of  a  wiser  man,  present- 
ed her  with  a  petition :  and  before  a  great  number 
of  courtiers,  said  to  her  with  a  loud  vdoe,  ««Tbat 
there  were  yet  four  or  ^ve  prisoners  unjustly  de- 
tained in  prison;  he  came  to  be  a  suitor  to  have 
them  set  at  liberty ;  those  were  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  the  apostle  Saint  Paul,  who  had  been 
long  shut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were 
in  prison,  so  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the 
common  people."  ,  The  queen  answered  very 
gravely, ''  Tluit  it  was  best  first  to  inquire  of  them, 
whether  they  would  be  set  at  liberty  or  no.'* 
Thus  she  silenced  an  unseasonable  motion  with  a 
doubtful  answer,  as  reserving  the  matter  wholly  in 
her  own  power.  Neither  did  she  bring  in  this  al- 
teration timorously,  or  by  pieces,  but  in  a  grave 
and  mature  manner,  after  a  conference  betwixt 
both  sides,  and  the  calling  and  conclusion  of  a 
parliament.  And  thus  within  the  compass  of  one 
year,  she  did  so  establish  and  settle  all  matters 
belonging  to  the  church,  as  she  dq>arted  not  one 
hair's  breadth  from  them  to  the  end  of  her  life : 
nay,  and  her  usual  custom  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  every  parliament,  to  forewarn  the  houses  not  to 
question  or  innovate  any  thing  already  established 
in  the  discipline  or  rites  of  the  church.  And  thus 
much  of  her  religion. 

Now  if  there  be  any  severer  nature  that  shall 
tax  her  for  that  she  suffered  herself,  and  was  very 
willing  to  be  courted,  wooed,  and  to  have  sonnets 
made  in  her  commendation ;  and  that  she  conti- 
nued diis  longer  than  was  decent  for  her  years : 
notwithstanding,  if  you  will  take  this  matter  at 
the  best  it  is  not  wiUiout  singular  admiration,  be- 
ing much  like  unto  that  which  we  find  in  fabu- 
lous narrations,  of  a  certain  queen  in  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  of  her  court  and  fashions,  where  £rir 
purpose  and  love  making  was  allowed,  but  lasci- 
viousness  banished .  But  if  you  will  take  it  at  the 
worst,  even  so  it  amounteth  to  a  more  high  admi- 
ration, considering  that  these  courtships  did  not 
much  eclipse  her  fame,  and  not  at  all  her  majesty ; 
neither  did  they  make  her  less  apt  for  govern- 
ment, or  choke  with  the  affairs  and  businesses  of 
the  public,  for  such  passages  as  these  do  often 
entertain  the  time  even  with  the  greatest  princes. 
But  to  make  an  end  of  this  discourse,  certainly 
this  princess  was  good  and  moral,  and  such  she 
would  be  acknowledged ;  she  detested  vice,  and 
desired  to  purchase  fame  only  by  honourable 
courses.  And  indeed  whilst  I  mention  h^  moral 
parts,  there  comes  a  certain  passage  into  my  mind 
which  I  will  insert.  Once  giving  order  to  write 
to  her  ambassador  about  certain  instructions  to  be 
delivered  apart  to  the  queen-mother  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  that  her  secretary  had  inserted  a 
certain  clause  that  the  ambassador  should  say,  as 
it  were  to  endear  her  to  the  queen-mother,  ^  That 
they  two  were  the  only  pair  of  female  princes, 
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ftcMB  wbom,  for  ezperifiDce  and  art|^f  goTemment, 
there  was  no  less  expected  than  fr<>m  the  greatest 
kings."  She  utterly  disliked  the  comparison, 
and  commanded  it  to  be  pat  out,  Saying,  ••  That 
she  practised  other  principles  and  arts  of  gOTern- 
ment  than  the  queen-mother  did."  Besides  she 
was  not  a  little  pleased,  if  any  one  should  fortune 
to  tell  her,  that  suppose  she  had  lived  in  a  private 
fortune,  yet  she  could  not  have  escaped  without 
some  note  of  excellency  and  singularity  in  her  sex. 
So  litde  did  she  desire  to  borrow  or  be  beholding 
to  her  fortune  for  her  praise.    But  if  I  should  wade 


further  into  this  queen's  praises,  moral  or  poHliei 
either  I  must  slide  into  certain  commonplaces, 
and  heads  of  virtue,  which  were  not  worthy  of  so 
great  a  princess :  (nt  if  I  should  desire  to  give  her 
virtues  the  true  grace  and  lustre,  I  must  fkll  into 
a  history  of  her  life,  which  requireth  both  better 
leisure  and  a  better  pen  than  mine  is.  Thus  much 
in  brief  according  to  my  ability :  but  to  say  the 
truth,  the  only  comraender  of  this  lady's  virtues  is 
time ;  which  for  as  many  ages  as  it  hath  run,  hath 
not  yet  showed  us  one  of  the  female  sex  equal  to^ 
her  in  the  administration  of  a  kingdom. 


CIVIL  CHARACTER  OF  JULIUS  C-ESAR. 

wmrss  ST  bm  lobmbif  ni  latui,  akd  braluhbd  bt  ob.  bawlbt. 


Juuus  Gjbsar  was  partaker  at  first  of  an  exer- 
cised fortune;  which  turned  to  his  benefit;  for  it 
abated  the  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  and  whetted 
his  industry.  He  had  a  mind,  turbulent  in  his 
desires  and  affections ;  but  in  his  judgment  and 
understanding  very  serene  and  placid:  this  ap- 
pears by  his  easy  deliverances  of  himself,  both  in 
his  transactions  and  in  his  speech.  For  no  man 
ever  resolved  more  swifUy,  or  spake  more  perspi- 
cuously and  plainly.  There  was  nothing  forced  or 
difficult  in  his  expressions.  But  in  his  will  and 
appetite,  he  was  of  that  condition,  that  he  never 
rested  in  those  things  he  had  gotten;  bi^t  still 
thirsted  and  pursued  after  new ;  yet  so,  that  he 
inroold  not  rush  into  new  aflairs  rashly,  but  settle 
and  make  an  end  of  the  former,  before  he  attempt- 
ed fresh  actions.  So  that  he  would  put  a  season- 
able period  to  all  his  undertakings.  And  there- 
fore, though  he  won  many  battles  in  Spain,  and 
weakened  their  forces  by  degrees ;  yet  he  would 
not  give  over,  nor  despise  the  relics  of  the  civil 
war  there,  till  he  had  seen  all  things  composed : 
but  then  as  soon  as  that  was  done,  and^e  state 
settled,  instantly  he  advanced  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  of  a  very  noble  mind ;  but 
yet  such  as  aimed  more  at  his  particular  advance- 
ment, than  at  any  merits  for  the  common  good. 
For  he  referred  all  things  to  hin^self ;  and  was  the 
true  and  perfect  centre  of  all  his  actions.  By 
which  means,  being  so  fast  tied  to  his  ends,  he 
was  still  prosperous,  and  prevailed  in  his  pur- 
poses ;  insomach,  that  neither  country,  nor  reli- 
gion, nor  good  turns  done  him,  nor  kindred,  nor 
llriendship  diverted  his  appetite,  nor  bridled  him 
from  pursuing  his  own  ends.  Neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  works  of  perpetuity ;  for  he  es- 
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tablished  nothing  for  the  future;  he  founded  na 
sumptuous  buildings ;  he  procured  to  be  enacted 
no  wholesome  laws,  but  still  minded  himself: 
and  so  his  thoughts  were  confined  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  life.  He  sought  indeed  afier  fiiime  and 
reputation,  because  he  thought  they  might  be  pro* 
fi^le  to  his  designs :  otherwise,  in  his  inward 
thoughts,  he  propounded  to  himself  rather  absop 
luteness  of  power,  than  honour  and  fame.  For 
as  for  honour  and  fame,  he  pursued  not  after  them 
for  themselves :  but  because  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  power  and  greatness.  And  therefore 
he  was  carried  on  through  a  natural  inclination,  not 
by  any  rules  that  he  had  learned  to  affect  the  sole 
regiment;  and  rather  to  enjoy  the  same,  than  to 
seem  worthy  of  it.  And  by  this  means  he  won 
much  reputation  amongst  the  people,  who  are  no 
valuers  of  true  worth ;  but  amongst  the  nobility 
and  great  men,  who  were  tender  of  their  own. 
honours,  it  procured  him  no  more  than  this,  that  he 
incurred  the  brand  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  man. 
Neither  did  they  much  err  from  the  truth  who 
thought  him  so,  for  he  was  by  nature  exceeding 
bold ;  and  never  did  put  on  any  show  of  modesty, 
except  it  were  for  some  purpose.  Yet  notwithr 
standing,  he  so  attempered  his  boldness,  that  it 
neither  impeached  him  of  rashness,  nor  was  bui^ 
densome  to  men;  nor  rendered  his  nature  sus- 
pected, but  was  conceived  to  flow  out  of  an  innate 
sinceri^  and  freeness  of  behaviour;  and  the 
nobility  of  his  birth :  and  in  all  other  things  he 
passed,  not  for  a  crafty  and  deceitful  person,  but 
for  an  open-hearted  and  plain-dealing  man.  And 
whereas  he  was  indeed  an  arch-politician,  that 
could  counterfeit  and  dissemble  sufficiently  well; 
and  was  wholly  compounded  ^of  frauds  and  ds- 
oeits{  so  that  there  was  nothing  sinoeis  m  hini^ 
3l3 
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*%vt  wtL  ulinoiilf  ]f6i  li6  oomodf  um  difipBM* 
«d  Uoifelf  MS  ^ist  BO  MKh  new  appeared  to 
wo  ejM  of  flM  wond  ^  bill  be  was  fgntttutj  Te* 
poted  to  proceed  plauil j  and  aprigbll j  whb  aU 
men.  Howbeit,  be  did  not  stoop  to  any  pettj  and 
mean  artifices,  as  ibej  do,  which  are  ignorant  in 
atate  employments ;  and  depend  not  so  mncb  upon 
^e  strength  of  tiieir  own  wits,  as  upon  the  coon- 
aels  and  brains  of  oAers,  to  support  their  an- 
tfiority;  for  he  was  skilled  in  ^  tamings  of  all 
Iraman  afiairs ;  and  transacted  all  matters,  espe- 
cially those  of  high  consequence,  by  himself^  and 
not  by  others. 

He  was  singularly  skilful  to  aroid  enry ;  and 
found  it  not  impertinent  to  his  ends,  to  decline 
tiiat,  though  it  were  with  aome  diminution  of  his 
digni^.  For  aiming  at  a  real  power,  he  was 
content  to  pass  by  all  Tain  pomp  and  outward 
ahows  of  power  ttwoughout  hte  whole  life;  till  at 
the  last,  whether  high-flown  with  the  continual 
•exercise  of  power,  or  corrupted  with  flatteries,  he 
afiected  the  ensigns  of  power,  (the  style  and  dia- 
dem of  a  king,)  which  was  the  bait  that  wrought 
his  oTertbrow. 

This  is  true,  diat  he  harboured  the  thoughts  of 
m  kingdom  from  his  Tory  youth:  and  hereunto 
^le  example  of  Sylla,  and  the  kindred  of  Marius, 
and  his  emulation  of  Pompey,  and  the  eorruption 
and  ambition  of  the  times,  did  prick  him  forward : 
but  then  he  pared  his  way  to  a  kingdom,  after  a 
wonJerfol  and  strange  manner.  As  first,  by  a 
popular  and  seditious  power;  sAerwards  by  a 
military  power,  and  that  of  a  general  in  war.  For 
'tiiere  was  required  to  efl'ect  his  ends ;  first,  that 
be  should  break  the  power  and  authority  <xf  tiie 
senate ;  which,  as  long  as  it  stood  firm,  was  ad- 
rerse,  and  a  hinderance,  that  no  man  could  climb 
to  soTereigrnty  and  imperial  command.  Then  the 
power  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was  to  be  subdued 
and  quelled,  which  could  not  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  arms.  And  therefore,  as  tiie  most  cun- 
ning contriver  of  his  own  fortune,  he  laid  his  first 
foundation  by  bribes ;  by  coimpting  the  courts  of 
Justice ;  by  renewing  the  memory  of  Caius  Mari- 
na, and  his  party ;  for  most  of  tiie  senators  and 
nobility  were  of  Sylla's  faction :  by  the  laws  of 
distributing  the  fields,  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple :  by  the  seditirm  of  the  tribunes,  where  he  was 
the  author:  by  the  madness  and  fury  of  Catiline, 
and  the  conspirators,  unto  which  action  he  secret- 
ly blew  the  coals !  By  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
which  was  the  greatest  blow  to  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  as  might  be ;  and  seTcral  other  the  like 
arts ;  but  most  of  all  by  tiie  conjunction  of  Cras- 
sus and  Pompey,  both  betwixt  themselyes,  and 
with  him;  which  was  the  thing  that  finished  the 
work. 

Having  accomplished  this  part,  he  betook  him- 
•etf  to  the  other ;  which  was  to  make  use  of,  and 
io  enjoy  his  power.  For  being  made  proconsul 
•of  France  for  five  years ;  and  afterwards  eootinu- 


ti^il  ton  ftwB  yasfs  nofs;  he  laniisheQ 
wifli  SOBS  and  legions,  and  tke  powerof  awailfln 
and  opnleDt  provinee;  and  was  fetmidabla  Is 
Italy. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant,  Aal  after  he  had 
strengthened  himself  wiA  arms,  and  a  militaiy 
power,  neither  Crassus  nor  Pompey  could  ever 
be  able  to  bear  up  against  him;  whereof  the  ons 
trusted  to  his  great  riches;  the  odier  to  bis  ftne 
and  reputation ;  the  one  decayed  through  age,  lbs 
other  in  power  and  authority :  and  neither  of  Ibea 
were  grounded  upon  true  and  lasting  fbondalioas. 
And  the  rather,  for  tiiat  he  had  obliged  all  die 
senatora  and  magistrates:  and  in  a  woird  all  those 
that  had  any  power  in  the  commonwealth,  ao 
firmly  to  himself^  with  private  benefits,  that  he 
was  fearieas  of  any  combination  or  opposition 
against  his  designs,  till  he  had  openly  invaded 
the  imperial  power. 

Which  thing,  though  he  always  bare  in  his 
mind,  and  at  the  last  acted  it;  yet  he  did  not  lay 
down  his  former  person :  but  coloured  things  so, 
that  what  with  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands ; 
what  with  his  pretences  of  peace;  and  what  with 
tiie  moderate  use  of  his  aoeeesses,  he  tamed  all 
the  «nvy  of  the  adverse  par^;  and  seemed  t# 
take  up  arms  upon  necessity  for  his  ow«  preser- 
vation and  safety.  But  the  felseness  of  thb  pea- 
tence  manifestly  appeared,  inasmudi  as  aoon 
after  having  obtained  the  regal  power,  all  civfl 
wars  being  appeased,  and  all  bia  rivals  and  oppo* 
sites,  which  might  put  him  to  any  fear,  being  re- 
moved out  of  Hie  way  by  tiie  stroke  of  death;  not- 
withstanding be  never  thought  of  resigning  te 
republic ;  no,  nor  ever  made  any  show  or  etfer  of 
resigidng  the  same.  Whidi  showed  plainly,  tfast 
his  ambition  of  being  a  king  was  settled  in  bira, 
andremained  with  him  unto  his  last  breath.  For 
be  did  not  lay  hold  upon  occasions,  as  they  hap- 
pened, but  moulded  and  formed  tbe  occaaioiiB,  m 
himself  pleased. 

His  chief  abilities  consisted  in  martial  know- 
ledge ;  in  which  he  so  excelled,  tiiat  he  could  not 
only  lead  an  army,  but  mould  an  army  to  hie  own 
liking.  For  he  was  not  more  skilful  in  managing 
afiairs,  than  in  winning  of  hearts.  Neither  did  be 
effect  this  by  any  ordinary  discipline,  as  by  iaav- 
ing  them  to  fulfil  all  his  commands;  or  by  strik- 
ing a  shame  into  them  to  disobey,  or  by  carrying 
a  severe  hand  over  them :  but  by  such  a  way  as 
did  wonderfully  stir  up  an  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness in  them ;  and  did  in  a  sort  assure  him  of  tiie 
victory  aforehand,  and  which  did  oblige  the  soldier 
to  him,  more  than  was  fit  for  a  free  estate.  Now 
whereas  he  was  versed  in  all  kinds  of  martial 
knowledge,  and  joined  civil  arts,  with  the  arts  of 
war;  nothing  came  so  suddenly,  or  so  unlocked 
for  upon  bira,  for  which  he  had  not  a  remedy  at 
band :  and  nothing  was  so  adverse,  but  that  be 
ooold  piok  something  for  bia  turn  and  benefit  out 
of  it. 
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He  stood  suflkientl  J  upon  his  state  and  gieat- 
For  in  great  battles  he  woald  sit  at  home 
in  the  head-qaaiter»  and  manage  all  things  bjm< 
■ages,  which  wroughthim  a  double  benefit.  First, 
Ihat  it  secured  his  person  more,  and  exposed  him 
the  less  to  danger.  Secondly,  that  if  at  any  time 
his  aimj  was  worsted,  he  could  put  new  spirit 
into  tiiem  with  his  ows  pnesence,  and  ^  addidon 
of  fresh  forces,  and  turn  the  fortune  of  tho  day 
In  the  conducting  of  his  wars,  he  would  not  only 
follow  former  precedents,  but  he  was  able  to  de- 
Tise  and  pursue  new  stratagems,  according  as  the 
accidents  and  occasions  required. 

He  was  constant,  and  singularly  kind,  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  friendships  contracted.  Notwith< 
standing,  he  made  choice  of  such  friends,  as  a 
man  might  easily  see,  that  he  chose  them  rather 
to  be  instruments  to  fa;is  ends,  than  for  any  good- 
^iriU  towards  them.  And  whereas,  by  nature, 
and  out  of  a  firm  resolution,  he  adhered  to  this 
principle;  not  to  be  eminent  amongst  grtet  and 
deserring  men,  but  to  be  chief  amongst  the  infe- 
riors and  vassals ;  he  chose  only  mean  and  active 
men,  and  such  as  to  whom  himself  might  be  all  in 
all.  And  hereupon  grew  that  saying,  «<So  let 
Caesar  live,  though  I  die  ;*'  and  other  speeches 
of  that  kind.  As  for  the  nobility,  and  those  that 
were  his  peers,  he  contracted  fHendship  with 
each  of  than  as  might  be  useful  to  Mm;  and  ad^ 


mitted  none  to  his  cabinet  council,  but  those  tiiat 
had  their  fortunes  wholly  depending  upon  him. 

He  was  moderately  furnished  with  good  literac 
ture,  and  the  arts ;  but  in  such  sort  as  he  applied 
his  skill  therein  to  civil  policy.  For  he  was  well 
read  in  history;  and  was  expert  in  rhetoric,  and 
the  art  of  speaking.  And  because  he  attributed 
much  to  his  good  slais,  he  would  pretend  more 
than  an  ordii^ary  knowledge  in  astronomy.  As 
for  eloquence,  and  a  prompt  elocution,  tiiat  was 
natural  to  him  and  pure. 

He  was  dissolute,  and  prepense  to  voluptuous- 
ness and  pleasures;  which  served  well  at  first 
for  a  cover  to  his  ambition.  For  no  man  would 
imagine,  that  a  man  so  loosely  given  could  har- 
bour ai^  ambitions  and  vast  thoughts  in  his  heart. 
Notwithstanding,  he  so  governed  his  pleasurest 
that  they  were  no  hinderance  either  to  his  profit 
or  his  business;  and  tiiey  did  rether  whet  4faaii 
dull  th€^  vigour  of  his  imnd.  He  was  tempeiale 
at  his  meals ;  free  irom  nieeness  and  curiosity  in 
his  lusts ;  pleasant  and  magmfieent  at  pnblie  in- 
terludes. 

Thxa  being  accomplished,  the  sune  tiling  was 
the  means  of  his  downfidl  at  last,  wfaieh  in  hisbe* 
ginnings  was  a  step  to  his  rise;  I  mean,  his  ^Eee- 
tion  of  popularity ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular 
than  to  forgive  our  enemies;  throogh  whicbf 
eitiier  virtue  or  conning,  he  lost  his  lifb. 


CIVIL  CHARACTER  OF  AUGUSTUS  CJBSAR. 

mmaraM  m  latw  >t  an  msmbif,  ahd  wmmj»uw»  ut  vm.  sawlst. 


AveosTus  C.SSAR,  if  ever  any  mortal  man,  was 
endued  with  a  greatness  of  mind,  undisturbed 
with  passions,  clear  and  well  ordered ;  which  is 
evidenced  by  the  high  achievements  which  he  per- 
formed in  his  early  youth.  For  those  persons 
which  are  of  a  tufbulent  nature  or  appetite,  do 
eommonly  pass  Uieir  youth  in  many  enore ;  and 
about  their  middle,  and  then  and  not  before,  they 
show  forth  their  perfections :  but  those  that  are  of 
a  sedate  and  calm  nature  may  be  ripe  for  great 
and  glorious  actions  in  their  youth.  And  whereas 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  body,  do  consist  and  flourish 
in  a  good  temper  of  health,  and  beau^,  and 
atrength;  so  he  was  in  the  strength  of  the  mind 
4«ferior  to  his  uncle  Julius;  but  the  health  wad 
beauty  of  the  mind  superior.  For  Julius  being 
•ef  an  unquiet  and  unoomposed  spirit,  as  those 
who  are  troubled  wiUi  the  falling  sickness  for  the 
inost  pert  are.    Notwithstandi^  he  carried  on 


his  own  ends  with  much  moderation  and  disor^ 
tion;  but  he  did  not  order  his  ends  well,  pre* 
posing  to  himself  vast  and  high  designs  above  tha 
reach  of  a  mortal  man.  But  Augustus,  as  a  man 
sober  and  mindful  of  his  mortality,  seemed  ta 
propound  no  other  ends  to  himself  than  such  as 
were  orderly  and  well-weighed  and  governed  by 
reason.  For  first  he  was  desiroas  indeed  to  have 
the  rule  and  principality  in  his  hands :  then  ha 
sought  to  appear  wwthy  of  that  power  which  ha 
should  acquire :  next,  to  enjoy  a  high  place  ha 
accounted  but  a  transitory  thing:  lastly,  he  en> 
deavoured  to  do  such  actions  as  might  continue 
his  memory  and  leave  an  impression  of  his  good 
government  to  after  ages*  And,  therefore,  in  tha 
beginning  of  his  age,  he  affected  power;  in  the 
middle  of  his  age,  honour  and  dignity;  in  tiie  d^ 
oline  of  his  yean,  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  in  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  was  wholly  bent  to  memory  and 
posterity. 
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HsmT,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  eldest  ton  of  the  King 
of  Greet  Britain^  happj  in  the  h<q)ee  ooDoeired  of 
hiniy  and  now  happy  in  his  memoiy,  died  oa  the 
6th  of  Not.  161d,  to  the  extreme  conceni  and  re- 
gret of  the  whole  kingdom,  being  a  jonth  who 
bad  neither  c^nded  nor  satiated  the  minds  of 
men.  He  had  b  j  the  ezoellenoe  of  his  disposition 
excited  high  expectations  among  great  numbers  of 
all  ranks ;  nor  had  through  ihe  shortness  of  his 
life  disappointed  them.  One  capital  circumstance 
added  to  these  was,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
commonly  held,  of  being  firm  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion :  and  men  of  the  best  judgment  were  fully 
persuaded,  that  his  life  was  a  great  support  and 
security  to  his  fether  from  the  danger  of  conspira- 
cies; an  evil,  against  which  our  age  has  scarce 
found  a  remedy ;  so  that  the  people's  love  of  re- 
ligion and  the  king  oTerflowed  to  the  prince :  and 
this  consideration  deservedly  heightened  the  sense 
of  the  loss  of  him.  His  person  was  strong  and 
erect;  his  stature  of  a  middle  size;  his  limbs  well 
made ;  his  gait  and  deportment  majestic ;  his  face 
long  and  inclining  to  leanness :  his  habit  of  body 
full ;  his  look  grsTO,  and  the  motion  of  his  eyes 
rather  compoeed  than  spirited.  In  his  counte- 
nance were  some  marks  of  severity,  and  in  his  air 
some  appearance  of  haughtiness.  But  whoever 
looked  beyond  these  outward  circumstances,  and 
addressed  and  soUened  him  with  a  due  respect  and 
•easonable  discourse,  found  the  prince  to  be  gra- 
cious and  easy ;  so  that  he  seemed  wholly  differ^ 
ant  in  conversation  from  what  he  was  in  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  raised  in  others  an  opinion  of  him- 
self very  unlike  what  his  manner  would  at  first 
have  suggested.  He  was  unquestionably  ambi- 
tious of  commendation  and  glory,  and  was  strong- 
ly affected  by  every  appearance  of  what  is  good  and 
iionourable;  which  in  a  young  man  is  to  be  con- 
•ideied  as  virtue.    Arms  and  military  men  were 

•  Bt  M7*,  **  The  frilowing  tnoilatioD  k  so  sttempt,  fbr  tlie 
nk0  of  the  English  reader,  to  ffire  the  eenee  of  the  origfoal, 
wltboai  pretendinc  to  reach  the  force  and  condeeneaa  of  ex- 
yreerion  peciUar  to  the  great  writer  aa  weUaa  to  the  Romaa 
^." 
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highly  valued  by  him;  and  he  biesdied  himelf 
someUiing  wariike.  He  was  much  devoted  to 
the  magnificence  of  buildings  and  worin  of  iQ 
kinds,  though  in  other  respects  rather  firogal ;  ud 
was  a  lover  both  of  antiquity  and  aits.  He  show- 
ed his  esteem  of  learning  in  general  more  by  die 
countenance  which  he  ^^ve  to  it,  than  by  the  time 
which  he  spent  in  it.  His  conduct  in  leepect  of 
morals  did  him  the  utmost  honour;  for  he  was 
thought  exact  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
every  duty.  His  obedience  to  the  king  hisfether 
was  wonderfully  strict  and  exemplary :  towards 
the  queen  he  behaved  with  the  highest  reTereoce: 
to  his  brother  he  was  indulgent;  and  had  as  eo- 
tire  affection  for  his  sister,  whom  he  resembled  in 
person  as  much  as  that  of  a  young  man  coold  the 
beauty  of  a  virgin.  The  instructors  of  his  yoonger 
years  (which  rarely  happens)  continued  high  in 
his  favour.  In  conversation  he  both  expected  a 
proper  decorum,  and  practised  it.  In  the  daOy 
business  of  life  and  the  allotment  of  hours  for  the 
several  offices  of  it,  he  vnis  more  constant  and  re- 
gular than  is  usual  at  his  age.  His  affections  and 
passions  were  not  strong,  but  rather  equal  than 
warm.  With  regard  to  that  of  love,  there  was* 
wonderful  silence,  considering  his  age,  so  that  oe 
passed  that  dangerous  time  of  his  youth,  in  the 
highest  fortune,  and  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health, 
without  any  remarkable  imputation  of  gallantry* 
In  his  court  no  pereon  was  observed  to  have  any 
ascendant  over  him,  or  strong  interest  with  him' 
and  even  the  studies,  with  which  he  was  most  de- 
lighted, had  rather  proper  times  assigned  then, 
than  were  indulged  to  excess,  and  were  rather  r^ 
peated  in  their  turns,  than  ^at  any  one  kind » 
them  had  the  preference  of  and  controlled  the 
rest :  whether  this  arose  from  the  moderation  of  ha 
temper,  and  that  in  a  genius  not  Tery  forward,  hw 
ripeiung  by  slow  degrees,  it  did  not  yet  «pp* 
what  would  be  the  preTailing  object  of  his  io^ 
nation.  He  had  certainly  strong  parts,  and  w|i 
endued  both  with  curiosity  and  capacity;  bat  in 
speech  he  was  slow,  and  in  some  measnrs  htf* 
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tating*  But  whoerer  diligently  obsenred  what  fell 
from  him,  either  bj  way  of  qaestion  or  remark, 
saw  it  to  be  full  to  the  purpose,  and  ezpressiTe  of 
no  common  genius.  So  that  under  that  slowness 
and  infiequencj  of  discourse,  his  judgment  had 
more  the  appearance  of  suspense  and  solicitude  to 
determine  rightlj,  tiian  of  weakness  and  want  of 
apprehension,  in  the  mean  time  he  was  wondep- 
fidly  patient  in  hearing,  eren  in  business  of  the 
greatest  length ;  and  this  with  unwearied  atten- 
tion, so  that  his  mind  seldom  wandered  from  the 
subject,  or  seemed  fatigued,  but  he  applied  him- 
self wholly  to  what  was  said  or  done :  which  (if 
his  life  had  been  lengthened)  promised  a  very  su- 
perior degree  of  prudence.    There  were  indeed  in 


the  prince  some  things  obscure,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  sagacity  of  any  person,  but  by 
time  only,  which  was  denied  him;  but  what  ap- 
peared were  excellent,  which  is  sufficient  for  his 
fame. 

He  died  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age  of  an  ob- 
stinate fever,  which  during  the  summer,  through 
the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  season,  un- 
usual to  islands,  had  been  epidemical,  though  not 
fatal,  but  in  autumn  became  more  mortal.  Fame 
which,  as  Tacitus  says,  is  more  tragical  with  re- 
spect to  the  deaths  of  princes,  added  a  suspicion 
of  poison :  but  as  no  signs  of  this  appeared,  espe- 
cially in  his  stomach,  which  uses  to  be  chi^y 
affected  by  poison,  this  repoH  soon  vanished. 
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thoughts:  on  THB  NATC/KC  C^  THIN6&« 


Of  tkt  Mriiim  if  Boditi,  <f  OmUmuii^,  tmd  a 


Thought  I. 

Tri  theory  of  Democritas  relating  to  atoms  is, 
if  not  true,  at  least  applicable  with  excellent  effect 
to  the  exposition  of  nature.  For  it  is  not  easy, 
exoept  on  the  hypothesis  of  atomic  particles,  ei- 
ther to  grasp  in  thoaght,  or  express  in  words,  the 
real  exility  of  parts  in  nature,  such  as  it  is  disco- 
verable in  objects  themseWes. 

Now,  the  term  atom  is  taken  in  two  senses,  not 
materially  different  from  one  another.  It  is  taken 
either  to  signify  the  ultimate  term,  the  n^inutest 
subdivision,  in  the  section  or  breaking  down  of 
bodies ;  or  a  corpuscle  containing  in  it  no  yaouum. 
As  relates  to  the  first,  the  two  following  princi- 
ples may  be  safely  and  surely  laid  down.  The 
first  is,  that  there  exists  in  objects  an  attenuation 
and  minuteness  of  particles,  far  exceeding  all  that 
falls  under  ocular  obsenration.  The  second  is, 
that  it  is  not  carried  to  infinity,  or  endless  diTisi- 
bility.  For  if  one  heed  fully  attend,  he  will  find 
that  the  corpuscles  composing  bodies  which  pos- 
sess continuity,  far  transcend  in  subtility  those 
which  are  found  in  broken  and  discontinuous 
ones!  Thus  we  see  a  little  saffron,  intermixed 
and  stirred  in  water,  (a  cask  of  water  for  instance,) 
impart  to  it  such  a  tincture,  that  even  by  the  eye 
it  is  easy  distinguishable  from  pure  water.  The 
particles  of  the  saffron  thus  disseminated  through 
the  water,  certainly  exceed  in  fineness  the ^ most 
impalpable  powder.  This  will  become  still  clearer, 
if  you  mingle  with  the  water  a  small  portion  of 
Brazilian-wood  ground  to  a  powder,  or  of  pome- 
granate flowers,  or  of  any  other  very  high  coloured 
substance,  yet  which  wants  the  susceptibility  of 
saffron  to  diffuse  itself  in  liquids,  and  incorporate 
with  them. 

It  was  therefore  absurd  to  take  atoms  to  be  those 
minute  piarticles  which  are  visible  by  the  aid  of 
the  sun's  light.  For  these  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
^  •  Thfi  if  tbe  utDsUtlon  ofmy  Aiend  Win.  O.  Glen.— [B.  M.] 


powder,  but  an  atom,  as  Demoeiitiia  nid  hieiiel!^ 
no  one  dther  has  seen  or  can  possibly  see.  But 
this  dispersion  of  substance  presents  itself  in  a 
still  more  surprising  light  in  odours.  For  if  a 
littie  saffron  can  tinge  and  impregnate  a  whole 
cask  of  water,  a  little  civet  does  so  to  a  spackms 
chamber,  and  to  a  second,  and  a  third  successive- 
ly. And  let  none  imagine  that  odours  can  be 
propagated  like  light,  or  heat  and  cold,  withont  m 
stream  of  effluvia  from  the  substance,  since  we 
may  observe  that  odours  are  tenacious  of  solids, 
of  woods,  of  metallic  substances,  and  for  no  incon- 
siderable time,  and  that  tiiey  can  be  extracted  and 
cleansed  away  from  these,  by  tbe  process  of  rab- 
bing  and  washing.  But  tiiat  in  these  and  similar 
cases,  the  subtilixation  i^  not  carried  to  infinitf, 
no  man  in  his  senses  wUl  dispute,  since  this  sort 
of  radiation  or  diffusion  is  confined  to  c^lain 
spaces,  and  local  boundaries,  and  to  certain  quan- 
tities of  substance,  as  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
abovementioned  instances. 

As  relates  to  atom  in  its  second  sense,  which 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  vacuum,  and  builds 
its  definition  of  atom  on  the  absence  of  tiie  va- 
cuum; it  was  an  excellent  and  valuable  distinc- 
tion which  Hero  so  carefully  drew,  when  he  de- 
nied the  existence  of  a  vacuum  coacermtom,  (or 
fully  formed,)  and  affirmed  a  vacuum  commistom 
(or  interstitial  vacuum.)  For  when  he  saw  Uiat 
there  was  one  unbroken  chain  of  bodies,  and  that 
no  point  of  space  would  be  discovered  or  instanced, 
which  was  not  replenished  with  body ;  and  much 
more,  when  he  perceived  that  bodies  weighty  and 
massive  tended  upwards,  and  as  it  were  repu- 
diated and  violated  their  natures  ratherthan  suffer 
complete  disruption  from  the  contiguous  body; 
he  came  to  the  full  determination  that  nature  ab- 
horred a  vacuum  of  the  larger  descriptiion,  or  a 
vacuum  coacervatum.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  observed  the  same  quantity  of  matter  compos- 
ing a  body  in  a  state  of  contraction  and  coarcta- 
tion, and  again  in  one  of  expansion  and  dilatation, 
occupying  and  filling  unequal  spaces,  sometiBies 
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MHBHVMDMtiBiet  giMBlBr^bodid  Bot  tee  IB  wfatft 
jtannrr  this  goiag^  oat  mod  ia  of  ecorpvacles^  iBV»> 
ferenoe  to  their  position  in  that  bodj,  eoald  vdst^ 
ioltepi  in  «oii8aqii0Be6  of  aa  iDtanpNaed  T«Him» 
•ODtncting  on  the  ooinprgggiou,  and  «iilaigiDf  on 
tho  relaxalioB,  of  tho  body.  For  it  was  clear  tint 
(his  oontnelion  of  iisoessitf  was  prodnssd  i»  one 
sf  three  wvfM ;  either  in  thai  which  we  have  sp^ 
sified^  namely,  the  eipalsion  of  a  Tscirani  by 
Beans' of  prsssQie^  or  the  extrasion  of  tome  other 
body  peerioasly  incorporated^  or  the  possession  by 
bodies  of  some  natural  iirtae  (whaterer  it  might 
be)  of  concentration  and  diffusion  within  them- 
•dVM«  As  relates  to  the  extrusion  of  the  rarer 
body,  it  ia  %  mode  of  reasoning  ^at  inrelTes  as  in 
an  endless  series  of  such  expulsions.  For  true  it 
is,  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  substances, 
•onttaotby  the  ejection  of  the  air.  Bat  with  re- 
Sfeottoair  ilseU^  it  is  clear  firom  manifold  experi- 
mmii'tliat  it  can  be  condensed  in  a  known  spaoe« 
hm  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  air 
iUelf  may  be  thus  eliminated  by  compiessore, 
asd  of  the  eliminated  part  another  part^  and  00  on 
Id  infinity!  For  it  is  a  fact  most  decidedly  ad- 
▼arse  to  such  an  opinion,  that,  the  loier  bodies  are, 
Asy  are  susceptible  of  the  mcnreoontraction ;  when 
Ifaa  contrary  ought. to  be  tlie  ^t^  if  oontvaction 
was  performed  by  expressing  the  rarer  portion  of 
the  sobstanoe.  As  to  that  other  mode  of  sdution, 
asnely^  that  the  same  bodies  without  Aerther  al^* 
ttnation  undergo  yarious  degrees  of  laiity  and 
density,  it  is  not  worthy  of  elaborate  attention.  It 
seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  dictum^  depending  on  no 
oegnisable  reason,  or  intelligible  principle,  like 
the  generality  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle.  There 
VMDains  then  the  third  way,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
^Mouaro«  Should  any  one  object  to  this,  that  it 
appears  a  difficult  and  even  impossible  supposi- 
tion, that  there  should  exist  an  interspersed  vacu- 
ity, where  body  is  everywhere  found ;  if  be  will 
only  reflect  calmly  and  maturely  on  the  instances 
we  have  just  adduced,  of  water  imbued  with  saf- 
fron, or  air  with  odours,  he  will  readily  discover 
that  no  portion  of  the  water  can  be  pointed  out 
where  there  Is  not  the  safiVon,  and  yet  it  is  mani- 
fbst,  by  comparing  the  saffron  and  the  water  pre- 
vions  to  their  intermixture,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
water  exceeds  by  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  saf- 
fVon.  Now,  if  90  subtile  an  interspersion  is  found 
to  take  place  in  different  bodies,  much  more  is 
such  interspersion  possible  in  the  base  of  a  body 
and  a  vacuum. 

Yet  the  theory  of  Hero,  a  mere  experimentalist, 
foil  short  of  that  of  the  illustrious  philosopher, 
Deroooritos,  in  this  particulSr  point,  namely,  that 
Hero,  not  finding  in  this  our  globe  a  vacuum  coa-» 
eervatum,  denied  it,  therefore,  absolutely.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  existence  of  a  com- 
plete vacuity  in  the  tracts  of  air,  where  there  are, 
undoubtedly,  greater  diffasions  of  substances. 

And  let  me  give  this  once  the  admonition,  that, 


in  these  snd  similar  iafvestigations,  wtat  be  i 
powered  or  ^Mpaiiv  becaasa  of  the  sorpossiag^ 
sabtilty  of  noilars.  Let  him  reflect  thai  things^ 
in  tiieb  units  and  their  aggregates,  are  e^oJly 
mosterod  by  ooloulssioii.  For,  one  ssprssses  er 
cooceftves  witii  the  same  Ihoility  a  theasand  yeoit 
and  a  thousand  monMnts,  thoogh  years  are  com* 
posed  of  multitades  of  moments.  And,  agaaii 
let  no  ooe  think  that  sacb  studies  are  matter  of 
speculative  cariosity,  ntlher  tlian  oonnected  wiHi 
practical  eflfects  and  uses.  For,  it  ia  observable^ 
that  almost  all  the  philosophers  and  others,  who 
have  most  intensely  busied  H^mselves,  who  hava 
probed  nature  to  the  qnicky  as  it  were,  in  the  pva* 
cess  of  experiment  and  pioetioal  detail;  have 
been  led  on  to  such  investigations)  thoag^  anfop* 
tanate  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them.  Not 
does  tliereexistaflMm  powerful  and  mors  ontaia 
eauss  of  tltat  otter  banenness  of  otility  wliieli 
distingaishes  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  than  iui 
ambitious  aflbotation  of  sabtilty  aboat  mere  woid« 
or  vulgar  notions,  while  it  has  neither  poisnei 
nor  plannsd  a  well  supported  ionresitigatioB  of  the 
subtilty  of  nature. 

Cf  the  equaUty  or  ifty%utUHf  of  MmUf  or  Betmnai 

n. 

The  theories  and  masdms  of  Pythogons  wersi 
ica  die  most  part,  better  adapted  to  found  a  peeu* 
liar  order  of  religionists,  than  to  open  a  new^ 
school  io  philosophy,  as  was  verified  by  the 
event*  For,  that  system  of  training  prevailed 
and  flourished  more  under  the  sway  of  the  Miani* 
chasan  heresy  and  Mahomedan  superstition,  than 
among  philosophic  individuals.  Notwithstuiding 
this,  his  opinion  that  the  world  was  composed  of 
mimbere,  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
goes  deep  into  the  elementary  principles  of  na- 
ture. For,  there  are  (as  indeed  there  may  be) 
two  doctrines  with  respect  to  atoms  or  seminal 
particles;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which 
ascribes  to  atoms  inequality  one  to  another,  figurCt 
and,  in  virtue  of  figure,  position ;  the  other,  that 
of  Pythagoras,  perhaps,  which  affirms  them  to  be 
all  precisely  equal  and  alike.  Now,  he  wha 
ascribes  to  atoms  equality,  necessarily  makes 
?X\  things  depend  t>n  numbere ;  while  he  who 
clothes  them  with  other  attributes,  admits,  in 
addition  tq  mere  numbers,  or  modes  of  assem* 
blage,  certain  primitive  properties  inherent  in 
single  atoms.  Now,  the  practical  question  colla* 
teral  to  the  theoretical  one,  and  which  ought  to 
determine  its  limits,  is  this,  which  Democritus 
proposes :  whether  all  thinga  can  be  made  out  of 
all  i  To  me,  however,  thie  question  appean  not 
to  have  beep  maturely  weighed,  if  it  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  an  immediate  transmutation 
of  bodies.  It  is,  whether  all  thinga  do  not  pass, 
through  an  appointed  circuit  and  succession  of 
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mnsformataonst  that  is  the  legitimate  aabject 
^f  inqoiiy.  For,  th#ie  is  not  a  doabt  that  the 
elementary  particles,  though  thej  were  originally 
equal,  become,  after  haying  been  cast  into  certain 
assemblages  and  knots,  entirely  impregnated  with 
the  nature  of  the  dissimilar  bodies  they  compose, 
till  the  several  assemblages  or  knots  of  matter 
undergo  solution ;  so  that  the  properties  and  affec- 
tions of  things  in  concretion,  offer  no  less  resist- 
ance and  impediment  to  immediate  transmutation, 
than  of  things  in  their  simplest  elements.  But 
Demoeritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  tracing  the  principles 
of  quiescent  body,  is  found  unequal  to  himself, 
and  deficient  in  knowledge  of  his  subject,  when 
he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motion;  a 
common  failing  of  all  the  philosophers.  And,  I 
know  not  but  the  iuTcstigations  we  are  now 
handling,  of  the  primary  character  of  seminal 
and  atomic  particles,  is  of  a  utility  gready  supe- 
rior to  all  others  whatsoever,  as  forming  the 
sovereign  rule  of  action  and  of  power,  and  the 
true  criterion  of  hope  and  operation.  Another 
inquiry,  also,  proceeds  from  it,  less  comprehen- 
sively useful,  indeed,  in  its  scope,  but  more 
immediately  connected  with  practice  and  use- 
liil  works.  It  is  respecting  separation  and  al- 
teration, that  is,  what  operations  are  the  effect 
of  separation,  and  what  of  the  other  process. 
For,  it  is  an  error  habitual  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  has  derived  great  force  and  depth  from 
the  philosophy  of  tl^  alchymists,  to  ascribe  those 
appearances  to  separation  which  look  quite  the 
ether  way.  For  instance,  when  water  passes 
into  the  state  of  vapour,  one  would  readily  sup- 
pose that  the  more  subtile  part  of  the  fluid  was 
extricated,  and  the  grosser  remained,  as  is  seen 
in  wood,  where  part  flies  off  in  flame  and  smoke, 
part  is  left  in  the  form  of  ashes.  One  might  Met 
that  something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  in 
the  water  also,  though  not  so  discernible  to  obeer- 
vation.  For,  though  the  whole  mass  of  water  is 
observed  to  bubble  up  and  waste  away,  yet  it 
might  occur,  that  a  sort  of  sediment  of  it,  its 
ashes,  as  it  were,  still  remained  in  the  vessel. 
Yet,  such  an  impression  is  delusive;  for  it  is 
most  certain,  that  the  entire  body  of  water  may 
be  converted  into  air,  and  if  any  portion  still 
continues  in  the  vessel,  that  does  not  happen  in 
consequence  of  its  separation  and  segregation  as 
the  grosser  part,  but  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  fluid,  though  of  precisely  the  same  subr 
stance  with  the  part  which  evaporates,  remains  in 
contact  with  the  internal  surfece  of  the  vessel. 
The  same  thing  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  case 
of  quicksilver,  the  whole  of  which  is  volatilized 
and  then  condensed  again  without  the  subtraction 
of  the  smallest  particle.  In  the  oil  of  lamps,  too, 
and  in  the  tallow  of  candles,  the  whole  of  the  fat 
is  sublimated,  and  there  is  no  incineration, 
lor  the  fuliginous  matter  is  formed,  not  before, 


bat  afWr  ^  ignition,  and  is,  to  to  sped:,  the 
corpse  of  the  flame,  not  a  deposition  of  the  oil 
or  tallow. 

And  this  lays  open  (me  way  to  overturn  flis 
theory  of  Demoeritus,  with  respect  to  the  divei^ 
sity  of  seminal  particles  or  atoms;  a  way,  I  say, 
in  the  process  of  investigating  nature  herself:  in 
opinion,  indeed,  there  is  another  way  to  overturn 
it,  much  more  smooth  and  easy,  as  the  received 
philosophy  assumes  its  phantasmal  matter  to  be 
common  to  the  forms  of  nature,  and  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  them  all. 

Of  the  RtmUanen  <f  the  Ancients  in  itwesUgating 
Motion  and  moving  Prindplef* 

III. 
To  place  the  investigation  of  nature  chiefly  in 
the  consideration  and  examination  of  motion,  is 
the  characteristic  of  him  who  has  an  eye  to  prae> 
tical  effect  as  his  object.  And  to  indulge  in  me- 
ditation and  revery,  respecting  the  principles  of 
nature  viewed  as  quiescent,  belongs  to  such  as 
desire  to  spin  out  dissertations,  or  supply  matter 
of  argumentative  subtlety.  Now  these  princi- 
ples I  call  quiescent,  which  inform  us  of  what 
elements  things  are  compounded,  and  consisi; 
but  not  by  what  energy  or  in  what  way  they 
effect  these  coalitions.  For  it  is  not  enough, 
with  a  view  to  action  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
power  and  operation  of  man,  nor  does  it  in  hei 
bear  materially  on  these  ends  at  all,  to  know 
what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  things,  if  yon 
are  ignorant  of  the  modes  and  processes  of  thdr 
transfcnrmations  and  metamorphoses.  For  to  take 
an  example  from  the  mechanical  adepts,  (in  whose 
heated  imagination  those  famous  speculaSiona 
regarding  the  first  principles  of  nature  appear  to 
have  had  their  origin,)  is  the  man  who  knows 
the  simples  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
alexipharmic,  (or  antidote,)  necesi^ftrily  able  in 
consequence,  to  prepare  an  alexiphannic  ?  Or  is 
he  who  has  got  a  correct  analysis  of  the  ingre* 
dients  of  sugar,  glass,  or  canvass,  to  be  therefore 
supposed  a  master  of  the  art  of  th^  preparatioa 
and  manu^tnret  Yet  it  is  in  speculating  and 
inquiring  with  respect  to  this  description  of  dead 
principles,  tiiat  the  meditations  of  men  have 
been  hitherto  principally  absorbed:  as  if  one 
were,  of  set  purpose  and  resolution,  to  empl<7 
himself  in  poring  over  the  dissection  of  the  dead 
carcass  of  nature,  rather  than  to  set  himself  to 
ascertain  the  powers  and  properties  of  living 
nature.  Indeed,  the  examination  of  the  prind- 
ples  of  motion  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  by  the  way,  so  that  it  passes  admiration 
in  what  a  perfunctory  and  remiss  manner,  a  sub- 
ject of  all  others  the  most  momentous  and  most 
useful,  has  been  investigated  and  treated.  For,  to 
turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  themes 
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vhieh  aie  sctndly  diseoaned  of;  Fill  the  im- 
palse  commuDioated  to  matter  bj  priyation,  the 
fonnation  of  matter  on  mind,  (or  archetypal 
-  ideas,)  the  coalition  of  like  particles,  the  fortui- 
tous play  of  atoms  in  yacancj,  the  enmity  and 
IHendship  supposed  to  exist  in  substances,  the 
mntnal  action  of  heayen  and  earth  on  one  another, 
Ibe  commerce  of  the  elements  by  the  intermedia- 
lion  of  consentingr  properties,  the  influence  of  the 
e^Iestial  bodies,  occult  and  specific  medicinal 
powers  and  properties  of  drugrs,  fate,  fortune, 
necessity ;  will,  1  say,  such  vague  generalities  as 
these,  which  are  nothing  but  phantasms  and 
^)ectral  illusions,  floating  about  and  playing  on 
the  surface  of  things,  as  in  water,  really  ad  ranee 
the  blessings,  or  effectually  augment  the  powers 
of  manl  They  indeed  occupy  or  rather  inflate 
the  imagination,  but  contribute  absolutely  nothing 
to  establish  new  methods  of  working  nature,  to 
the  power  of  altering  her  forms,  or  commanding 
her  notions.  And,  again,  all  their  attempts  to 
reason  and  subtilize  regarding  motion,  natural 
and  violent,  motion  self-determined  or  impressed 
exteriorly,  the  limitations  of  motion,  these  too  do 
not  enter  to  any  depth  the  trunk  of  nature,  but 
show  rather  like  figures  inscribed  in  the  bark. 
"Wherefore  dismissing  such  speculations,  or  con- 
demninfr  them  to  exile  among  the  theatres  of 
popular  display,  we  must  make  it  our  business  to 
trace  those  affections  and  tendencies  of  things, 
by  which  that  surprising  multiplicity  of  effects 
and  of  changes,  visible  alike  in  the  works  of  art 
and  of  nature,  grows  up  and  emerges  into  view. 
We  must  thus  endeavour  to  bind  nature  as  a 
Proteus;  for  the  various  species  of  motions,  duly 
discovered  and  methodically  discriminated,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  bonds  to  tie  this  Proteus 
withal.  For  according  as  the  just  impulses  and 
restraints  of  motion,  that  is,  of  matter  stimulated 
to  activity  or  restrained  in  it,  are  invented  and 
applied,  there  follows  the  capacity  of  modifying 
and  transmuting  matter  itself. 

Qf  the  common  Diviiion  of  MoHon^  that  it  i$ 
equally  deficient  in  point  of  UtiHty  and  Dip- 
crimination. 

IV, 

The  division  of  motion  in  the  {>hilosophy  in 
Togne  appears  to  be  superficial  and  without  foun- 
dation, as  it  forms  its  distribution  of  it  only  by 
its  effects,  and  does  not  at  all  conduce  to  our 
knowledge  of  it  by  its  causes.  For  generation, 
corruption,  increase,  diminution,  alteration,  re- 
moval to  place,  are  only  tiie  operations  and  effects 
of  motions,  which  having  attained  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  visible  transmutation  of  things,  palpa- 
ble to  vulgar  observation,  are  (in  the  inertness  of 
common  apprehension)  distinguished  by  these 
appellations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  standt  thus :— thai  when  bodiea* 
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in  the  progression  of  their  motion,  (of  whatever 
character  the  motion  be  )  hi^e  reached  that  point 
at  which  they  assume  a  new  form,  or  lay  asidtf 
the  old,  (forming  a  sort  of  full  break,  and  the 
completion  of  a  regular  stage  of  that  motion,) 
this  is  termed  the  motion  of  generation  and  cor- 
ruption. Again,  if,  the  configuratibn  remaining 
the  same,  they  acquire  only  a  new  quantity  or 
measure  of  dimension,  this  is  called  the  motion 
of  increase  and  diminution ;  so  also,  if  the  mass 
aiid  the  outline  of  the  object  remain  unaltered, 
yet  its  quality,  operations,  and  properties,  under- 
go change,  this  is  said  to  be  the  motion  of  altera- 
tion ;  lastly,  if  the  body  continue  unmodified  in 
figure,  matter,  and  quantity,  but  change  its  place, 
and  that  only,  this  is  indicated  by  the' words, 
motion  of  removal.  But  to  him  who  looks  into 
this  matter  with  something  more  of  penetration 
and  accuracy,  these  phrases  will  appear  to  repre- 
sent only  points  in  the  measurement  of  motion, 
pauses  and  breaks  in  it,  or,  as  it  were,  the  suc- 
cessive courses  motions  have  to  run,  and  tasks 
they  have  to  perform,  but  to  convey  no  real  dis- 
tinctions; as  they  only  point  to  that  which  has 
been  done,  but  scarcely  even  hint  at  the  mode  of 
doing  it.  Words  of  this  description  are  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  information,  and  adjust- 
ed to  the  forms  of  the  scholastic  logic,  but  they 
are  utterly  unproductive  of  physical  knowledge. 
For  they  all  signify  motions  combined,  re-com- 
bined, and  in  manifold  ways  still  further  com- 
bined; whereas  men  of  more  acute  meditation 
ought  to  penetrate  to  simpler  principles.  For  the 
principles,  the  sources,  the  causes,  and  the  modes 
of  motion,  that  is,  the  tendencies  and  appetencies 
of  every  form  of  matter,  are  the  proper  field  of 
philosophy ;  and  so  in  their  order  the  modes  of 
communicating  and  stimulating  motion,  its  re- 
straints, retardations,  lines,  impediments,  its 
reactions  and  combinations,  its  indirect  paths  and 
concatenations,  in  short,  the  entire  progression  of 
motions.  For  of  little  avail  are  windy  disputa- 
tions, or  specious  discourses,  or  vague  medita- 
tions, or,  lastly,  plausible  maxims.  The  busi- 
ness is,  by  well  digested  methods,  and  a  manage- 
ment adapted  to  nature,  to  acquire  a  capacity  to 
control,  to  intensify,  to  remit,  to  combine  with 
other  motions,  to  let  gently  down,  to  bring  to  a 
pause  the  motion  of  every  portion  of  susceptible 
matter,  and  so  to  accomplish  the  conservation, 
the  modification,  and  the  transformation  of  bodies. 
We  must,  however,  direct  our  inquiries  princi- 
pally to  those  motions  which  are  uncompounded, 
original,  ultimate,  of  which  the  rest  are  constitu- 
ted. For  it  is  most  unquestionable,  that  in  pro> 
portion  as  simpler  motions  are  discovered,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  the  power  of  man  be 
augmented,  delivered  from  the  trammel  of  using 
only  specific  and  elaborated  substances,  and 
invigorated  to  strike  out  new  lines  of  operation. 
And,  assuredly,  since  the  words  or  vocables  of 
9M 
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cpaqpomfei  of  m  f«w  simple  cbanetras,  tOt,  im 
mio  manner,  era  the  agencies  and  poweis  of  the 
iHurerse  composed  of  a  few  pnmary  properties  or 
origiiiHd  springs  of  motion. .  And  disgraceful 
woold  it  be  to  mankind,  to  hate  studied  with 
sneh  pertinacions  exactness  the  tinkle  of  their 
own  utterance;  bat  to  hare  been  in  the  tongae 
of  nature  unlearned,  and  like  the  barbarians  of 
primeyal  times,  before  lettera  were  iuTented,  die- 
tinguifliiing  onlj  the  compounded  sound  or  ez^ 
prossicm,  but  inoapable  of  analyung  it  into 
elemaitaiy  toses  and  eharaotBrs. 

qfaJheiSmmffMiHer.mdAtdCktmge  takm 
piaoe  wUkoui  JkmUnUatum  of  Smhtiwnu. 


nat'all  things  change,  that  nothing  reallj 
perishes,  end  the  mass  of  matter  remains  abso- 
Intelj  the  same,  is.  sufficiently  evident.  And  as 
the  DiTine  oomipotenoe  was.  required  to  create 
any  thing  out  of  nothing,  so  also  is  that  omnipo- 
tenoe  to>  make  any  thing  lapse  into  nothing. 
Whether  that  would  take  place,  by  a  withdrawing 
-  of  the  prssenring  energy,  or  by  the  act  of  annif- 
hHation,  Is  of  no  importance ;  this  much  is  neces- 
sary, the  interposition  of  a  decree  of  (he  Creator. 
Hairing  laid  down  this  as  an  aphorism,  we  would, 
in  order  to  fix  the  wandering  of  the  mind,  and 
prsyent  the  suppoation  that  we  mean  some  in- 

•  rented  matter  of  the  schools,  intimate  thus  much 
in  further  explanation;  namely,  that  the  matter 
here  introduced  by  us,  is  such,  and  with  such 
mttributes  iuTeSted,  th^t  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
of  it,  that  more  of  that  matter  is  present  in  one 
body,  and  less  (though  they  occupy  the  same 
dimensions)  in  another.'  For  instance,  there  is 
more  of  it  in  lead,  less  in  water,  greatly  lees  still 
in  air,  and  that  not  in  a  Tague  sense,  or  a  dubious 
and  UDsatisfaetory  manner,  but  specifically,  so  as 
to  be  matter  of  exact  computation,  as  that  there  is 

.  twice  as  much  of  it  in  this  body,  thrice  as  much 
in  that,  tod  so  on.  If  any  one  were  to  say,  then, 
.that  air  could  be  made  out  of  water,  or  water, 
ag^in,  out  of  air,  I  should  listen  to  him;  but 
should  he. 81^,  that  a  like  quantity  of  water  could 
be  made  into  a  like  quantity  of  air,  I  should  not 
listen;  For  that  would  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  something  could  be  made  into  nothing.  In 
like  manner,  cony^rsely,  if  he  were  to  say  that  a 
determinate  quantity  of  air  (that,  for  example, 
contained  in  a  .vessel  of  a  given  measure)  could 
be  converted  into  a  like  quantity  of  water,  it 
would  be  the  isame  as  saying. that  something  can 

•  be  made  out  of  nothing.  From  these  principles, 
three  rules  or  ]:fractioal  directions  seem  to  me 
deduciblej  in  order  that  men  may  with  greater 
skill,  and,  in  consequence  of.  skill,  with  greater 
success,  oondact  their  trade  with  nature.  The 
first  is  in  this  wise,  that  men  ought  ofWn  to  oon- 


th>l  natars  1^  a  comitsv-isskoahig,  in  f^Mq^  i» 
her  Moount;  that  is,  that  whan  they  sse  soMtr 
body,  whioh  had  pssviously  been  f uH  in  ^m  Sf» 
of  SMise,  nmke  its  escays  and  vanish,  th^sheM 
not  at  enee,  as  it  wem,  authantieale  and  dear  off 
the  account  of  nature,  till  a  eoneet  voucher  ha» 
been  given  to  them,  whither  aueh  body  has  trails- 
ferred  itsslf,  and  in  what  it  has  f6nnd  a  rsoipieat. 
This,  as  matters  now  go^is  most  onrslessly  doBS» 
and  oontemplation  in  general  stops  with  appev» 
ances ;  thus  men  are  ignorant  of  the  raeipisnt  of 
flame,  the  most  common  of  substances;  foritisa 
perfect  fellacy  to  suppose  that  it  is  converted  iBt» 
the  substance  itf'  the  air.     The  seeond  is  tkns^ 
that  while  men  rsgasd  the  property  inheraot  m- 
matter  of  being  sel^eustainsd,  and  not  droppug 
into  annihilation  or  dissolution,  as  an  adamantfam 
neoessi^  of  natnre,  they  ought  to  pemit  is 
method  to  escape  them  of  torturing  and  agitating 
matter,  if  they  would  detect  and  drag  to  light  its 
ultimate   workings   and   obstinately   prsearvnd 
secrsts.    Now,  this  m«ky  seem  to  Im,  what  I  at 
once  admit  that  it  is,  an  admonition  wfaish  it 
requires  little  sagacity  to  give : — ^yet  it  aeoms  t» 
contain  in  it  something  Td  real  use;  it  is  not m 
counsel  that  has  nothing  in  it.     Let  ns  now^ 
however,  add  to  this  subject,  if  you  plssss,  a 
sprinkling  of  actual  observation.    Thus,  then,  thn 
greatest  £ffionlty  man  encounters  in  opentionor 
experiment  is,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
together,  act  upon,  and  master  the  refraetctfy  pro- 
perties of  a  given  quantity  of  matter,  without  aueh 
substance  undergoing  diminution  or  angmentar- 
tion';  but  a  separation  of  the  parts  taking  place, 
the  ^ort  of  experiment  is  tendered,  in  the  last 
resort,  abortive.    Now,  separation  interposes  thus 
in  two  ways;  either  so  that  a  part  of  the  maMec 
flies  ofi^  as  in  extraction,  or,  at  least,  that  a  segre-^ 
gation  of  parts  takee  place^  as  in  cream.    Hie 
intention,  thereforer  of  a  complete  and  thorough 
change  of  bodies  is  no  other  than  to  Tex  matter 
by  every  well   digested   method  of  scrutiny; 
always,  however,  with  due  prevention  of  these 
two  kinds  of  separation,  during  the  period  of  such 
process.    For  then,  and  not  till. then,  is  matter 
truly  delivered  up  bound  into  our  hands,  when 
every  avenue  of  escape  has  been  closed  up.    The 
third  direction  is  this,  that  when  men  behold 
alterations  take  place  in  the  same  section  of  mat- 
ter, without  its  being  either  increased  or  dimi* 
nished,  they  should  firat  free  their  imaginationfrom 
the  deeply-rooted  errpr,  that  alteration  is  effected 
by  separation  alone ;  and  should  then  begin  pain* 
fully  and  carefully  to  discriminate  the  varioos 
forms  of  alteration,  when  they  cmght  to  be  placed 
to  the  accoant  of  separation,  when  to  that  of  dis- 
organization only,  and  a  different  collocation  of 
the  same  parts,  without  other  separation;'  when 
to  that  of  both  together.     For  I  do  not  believe^ 
that  when  we  sKuffle  htfrd,  throw  about,  and 
meliorate  in  our  bands  a  harsh  and  untimely  pear 
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^hf  wfaMi  H  MqdtM  swaetMn,  or  wbm 
or  a  <litiiibiid  rednoed  to  an  eztwniely  fino  doot, 
am  diTOOIed  of  ooloar,  that  tliora  it  any  porooplibie 
firaodoD  of  tho  rabstanoo  of  ettber  loat»  but  oidy 
tiMt  their  oompoBeiit  paiCs  are  imiigod  difl^Btly 
it  to  place. 

It  lemaint  that  we  try  to  eradioate  ftom  the 
rninda  of  men  an  error  of  whieh  the  ininenee  is 
BQoh,  that  if  erodit  eoatinaes  to  beattaehed  to  it, 
•evertl  of  the  ioyestigatioiia  we  hare  mentioiied 
duwt  be  given  up  in  despair  as  impraetioable. 
For  it  is  the  oommon  persuasion,  that  the  ethers 
(or  spirits)  of  substances,  when  they  hare  been 
Sro«(^  to  an  extreme  degree  of  ezilitf  by  heat, 
erapoiate  even  in  the  most  solid  vessels,  (such  as 
silver  or  glass  retorts,)  through  certain  impercep- 
tible pores  and  crevices,  TUs  is  not  troe*  For 
•either  air,  nor  siich  ethers,  not  even  dame  itself, 
volatilise  so  perfectly,  as  to  beeome  capable  of 
seeking  or  finding  emission  through  such  orifices. 
But  as  an  exceeding  small  aperture  does  not  per- 
mit the  escape  of  water,  so  neither  do  such  pores 
the  passage  of  air.  For,  as  air  is  a  fluid  raror  by 
hr  than  water,  so  such  pores  are  proportionally 
mach  more  minute  than  visible  apertures.  Nor 
would  suffocation  in  a  covered  vessel  he  inevita- 
ble, if  such  exudations  either  existed,  or  were 
competent  to  produce  their  supposed  effect.  And 
the  instance  they  adduce  is  pitiful,  or  rather  a  fit 
subject  for  pity,  as  are  most  of  the  speculations 
of  the  oommon  philosophy,  when  they  are  brought 
down  to  details.  They  say,  that  if  ignited  paper 
be  put  in  a  cop,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  inverted 
on  a  vessel  of  water,  the  watnr  is  then  drawn  up- 
wards ;  their  reason  is,  that  after  the  flame,  and 
the  air  subtilized  by  the  flame,  occupying  as  they 
had  done  a  certain  portion  of  the  interior  sp^ce, 
had  passed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel,  it 
remains  that  some  other  body  should  succeed  to 
their  place.  The  same,  they  say,  is  tlie  case  in 
cupping  glasses,  which  raise  the  flesh.  And  with 
respect  to  the  water  and  the  flesh  succeeding 
another  body  which  is  displaced,  their  notion  is  a 
just  one  enough,  but  of  the  cause  which  produces 
that  effect,  a  most  ignorant  one.  For  there  is  no 
emission,  creating  vacant  space,  but  only  the  con- 
traction of  that  body.  For  the  body  into  which 
the  flame  has  passed  now  occupies  much  less 
space  than  before  the  flame  had  been  extinguish- 
ed. It  is  thus  that  a  vacuum  is  formed,  desiderata 
ing  the  succession  of  something  else.  And  this 
is  perfectly  clear*  in  the  instance  of  cupping 
glasses.  For  when  they  wish  them  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  flesh,  they  apply  to  them 
sponges  filled  with  cold  water,  that  the  cold  may 
condense  the  imprisoned  ur,  and  make  it  gather 
itself  up  into  smaller  space. 

Thus  do  we  extricate  men  from  the  anxiety  and 
the  dispiriting  impression  engendered  by  the  ease 
with  which  such  finer  spirits  effect  their  libera- 
tion; since  toe  very  spirits  which  they  are  chiefly 


desiroas  to  eonlbM,  odoarei  saf^owa,  and  Hie  Ifitti 
do  not  really  exhale  tiom  tluk  ptlsoiie,  bvt  artP 
lost  within  then. 

\Jy     MtKting    QCIiCSMtflCf ,   0^   vbfWMWI^y,    AIM*    0f 

VI.      ' 

That  certain  bodies  appear  qniesosnt  and  rM 
of  motion,  is  a  just  impression  in  reference  to  their 
whdee  or  aggregates,  but  as  respects  their  parts* 
it  misleads  men's  opinioa.  For  simjde  and  abac* 
lute  immobility,  either  in  the  parts  or  the  totsdity 
of  bodies,  there  is  none;  but  what  issoregarded» 
is  the  effect  of  the  obstacles,  restiaints,  aild 
balanees  with  one  anoAer,  subsialing  aiaong 
motions.  For  instance,  when  in  the  vessels  pei^ 
forated  at  the  bottom,  whieh  we  nae  in  watsring 
gardens,  the  water  does  not  find  vent  throofh  the 
holes,  if  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  be  dosed,  it  ie 
evident  that  this  is  oeoaskmed  by  the  resilient 
motion^  not  the  quiescent  property  of  the  water* 
For  the  water  desires  to  &11,  precisely  as  much 
as  if  it  were  performing  the  act  of  deseent;  buf 
as  there  is  not  a  body  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  formed 
at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  water  at  the  bottom 
is  drawn  back,  and  with  considerable  force,  by 
the  water  at  the  top.  Thus,  in  wrestiing,  if  a 
man  grasp  another  weaker  than  himself  in  sunk 
a  way  that  he  is  unable  to  move,  and  yet  con- 
tinues to  strain  his  utmost,  the  motion  of  renitency 
is  not  made  less  because  it  is  mastered  and  tied 
by  the  stronger  mottoii. 

Now,  the  observation  we  make  on  false  quies- 
cence is  useful  to  be  known  in  numberless  oasetot 
and  affords  no  little  light  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  or  of  consistency 
and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  remain  at  rest 
in  their  positions,  but  liquids  subject  to  agitation 
and  interfiision  of  parts.  Thus  a  column,  or  any 
other  figured  body  of  water,  cannot  be  raised  as 
one  of  wood  or  stone.  It  isi  therefore,  hastily 
supposed  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  tend 
(in  their  natural  motion,  as  it  is  termed)  to  flow 
downwards,  but  the  corresponding  parts  oC  the 
wood  not.  But  this  is  not  true;  since  in  the 
parts  of  the  wood  ibrming  its  top,  there  exists 
the  same  tendency  to  motion  downwards  93  in 
water;  and  it  would  be  brought  into  act,  were  it 
not  fettered  and  drawn  the  other  way  by  a 
superior  motion.  Now,  the  appetite  of  continiiity 
or  horror  of  separation,  which  is  in  itself  no  less 
incident  to  water  than  to  wood,  is  in  tlie  wood 
stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  liquids  also  partake  of  this 
motion,  is  manifest  Thus  we  see  in  a  succession 
of  waterdrops,  how,  to  prevent  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, the  water  draws  itself  out  and  tapere  to 
a  thin  filament,  so  long  as  the  fluid  which  suc- 
ceeds supplies  the  means ;  but  should  water  be 
wauting  to  maintain  the  continuity,  it  then  gathere 
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itMlf  inl:  globnlM,  the  4iimeter  cf  whidi  ii 
•onsidenblj  gnU»  thta  the  filament  pieTioaelj 
ibrmed.  In  the  trnme  w«j  we  see  thmt  the  water 
with  difficulty  admita  of  being  broken  into  more 
minote  particlee^  ainee  it  doea  not,  without  having 
been  shakent  exude  by  ita  natural  grarity  through 
aperturee  and  crerices,  if  they  be  aomewhat 
minute.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  continuity  in  fluids  also,  but  weak.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  is  atrong  in  aolida,  and 
predominates  over  the  natural  motion,  or  that  of 
gravity.  For  if  any  one  conceives  that  in  a  pillar 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  upper  parts  do  not  through- 
ont  affect  descent,  but  rather  to  maintain  them- 
aslves  in  entirely  the  same  position,  he  will 
easily  set  himself  right,  by  considering  that  a 
column  or  a  similar  structure,  if  the  altitude  is 
disproportioned  to  the  base«  or  exceeds  the  due 
relation  to  it,  cannot  stand,  but  is  precipitated  by 
its  ewn  gravity.  So  that  in  very  elevated  piles 
of  building  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  incline 
to  the  pyramidal  form,  and  narrow  to  an  apex. 
What  that  principle  in  nature  is,  however,  which 
determines  the  intensity  or  weakness  of  the  affec- 
tion of  continuity,  will  not  easily  occur  to  the 
inquirer.  It  might,  perhapa,  be  suggested  that 
the  parts  of  solids  are  more  concentrated  and 
compact,  those  of  liquids  more  lax,  or  that  in 
liquids  there  was  an  ether,  the  principle  of  fluidity, 
which  was  wanting  in  solids  and  the  like.  But 
neither  of  these  explanations  is  reconcileable  to 
truth;  for  it  is  apparent  that  snow  and  wax, 
which  can  be  divided,  cast  into  form,  and  receive 
the  impreaaion  of  other  bodies,  are  a  much  rarer 
•abstance  than  melted  qnickailver  or  lead ;  as  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  weight.  But  if 
any  one  still  insists  that  it  is  possible  that  snow 
or  wax,  though  (as  a  whole)  less  gross  than 
quicksilver,  may,  nevertheleas,  have  its  parts  dis- 
poeed  more  closely  and  compactly,  yet,  that  as  it 
is  a  porous  body,  containing  many  cavities  and 
much  air,  it  is,  therefore,  rendered  lighter  as  a 
whole:  as  is  the  case  of  pumicestone,  which, 
though  in  comparing  the  sise  of  both,  it  be  per^ 
Imps  lighter  than  wood,  nevertheless,  if  both  be 
ground  to  a  dust,  the  dust  of  the  pumicestone  will 
outweigh  that  of  the  wood,  because  the  poroaity 
a£  the  former  no  longer  continues :  these  are  well 
observed  and  well  objected  facts.  But  what  ahall 
be  said  of  melted  snow  or  wax,  where  the  same 
interatioee  an  now  filled  up :  or  what  of  gum 
mastio  and  the  like  substances,  which  have  no 
perceptible  cavities  of  the  kind,  and  are  yet  lighter 
than  several  liquids  1  As  to  the  allegation  of  an 
edier  by  the  virtue  and  impulse  of  which  things 
are  put  into  the  state  of  being  fluid,  that,  no 
doubt,  is  at  the  first  glance  probable,  and  falls  in 
kindly  with  the  common  notions :  but  in  the  ex- 
perience of  actual  nature,  it  is  much  more  hard  to 
admit,  and  inaccurate,  being  not  merely  unsup- 


ported by  sound  reason,  but  almost  rspagunt  (s 
iu  For  that  other  of  which  tfaej  speak,  has  ibr 
its  proper  effect  (surprising  as  the  saying  any 
appear)  consistency,  not  fluidity.  Thit  ii  ibo 
very  well  seen  in  the  instance  of  snow,  wheie, 
though  the  substance  be  a  concrete  of  air  tnd 
water,  and  the  water  and  air  be  separate  floidi, 
yet  the  union  of  the  two  produces  consisteocy. 
Should  any  one  object,  that  this  consisteocy  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  the  aqneooi 
part  by  cold,  and  not  by  means  of  theinoorponted 
air,  he  will  correct  himself  by  observing  tint 
froth  also,  which  is  a  body  simiUr  to  snow,  is  not 
in  any  way  condensed  by  cold.  Yet,  if  he  itill 
press  the  objection,  by  saying  that  in  the  fonaa- 
tion  of  foam  there  is  still  an  antecedent  condensa- 
tion, not  indeed  by  the  action  of  cold,  bat  by 
agitation  and  concussion:  let  him  taketlessoa 
from  the  boys,  who  with  a  slight  inspiration  d 
air  through  a  pipe  or  reed,  and  by  the  aid  of  sons 
water  rendered  rather  more  viscid  by  mixing  a 
little  soap  with  it,  form  a  strange  tnrriforai  con- 
geries of  bubbles. 

The  case,  in  fact,  stands  thus :  bodies  at  the 
contact  of  a  friendly  or  homogeneous  body  relax 
and  fall  to  aolution ;  at  that  of  a  dissimilar  body 
they  contract  and  hold  themselves  erectand  tloot 
The  application,  therefore,  of  an  incongruous  body 
is  the  cauae  of  consistency.    Thus  we  see  oil 
mixed  with  water,  as  takes  place  in  preparing 
unguents,  in  so  far  divest  itself  of  the  fluidity 
which  before  prevailed,  both  in  the  water  and  the 
oil.  On  the  oontrary,  we  observe  paper  moistened 
with  water  become  flaccid  and  lose  its  consisten- 
cy, (which  waa  considerable,  by  reason  of  the  sir 
which  had  penetrated  its  pores,)  but  when  moist- 
ened with  oU,  the  cohesion  is  less  affected,  be- 
cause it  has  less  congruity  with  paper.    We  9ee 
the  same  thing  take  place  also  in  sugar  and  the 
like  anbstances,  which  soften  into  commixtars 
with  water  and  wine;  and  not  only  blend  intimir 
tely  with  these  fluids,  but  even  attact  and  sock 
them  up. 

€f  the  Harmony  ff$efiiientBodie$wiikimentit^ 

vn. 

The  affections  of  bodies  endowed  with  pom 
and  destitute  of  it,  have  great  conformity  with  ons 
another,  except  that  in  the  sentient  body,  there  is 
the  addition  of  spirit.  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
corresponds  with  a  mirror  and  with  water,  and  by 
a  similar  property  admits  and  refracts  the  images 
of  light  and  of  visible  objects.  The  organ,  too» 
of  hearing  is  analogous  to  the  obstructed  pait  c^ 
a  cave-like  passage,  from  which  part  the  voice  and 
all  sound  best  reverberates.  The  attractions,  also, 
of  inanimate  objects,  and  again  their  affections  of 
horror  and  flight,  (those  I  mean  which  come  of 
their  own  spontaneous  motion,)  are  oonelative  to 
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mnell  and  to  odoon  gntefal  and  ofieiwiTe  ia  the 
ease  of  animals.  But  the  capaeitj  of  touch  and 
taste,  like  a  prophet  and  interpreter,  delirers  to 
the  mind  all  the  modes  either  of  forcible  appeal, 
or  of  benign  and  insinaatingr  flattery  to  the  sense, 
which  are  incident  to  inanimate  substances,  and 
all  the  forms  tfaej  assume  under  the  influence  of 
tiiese  affections.  For  compressions,  expansions, 
corrosions,  separations,  and  the  like,  are,  in  things 
without  life,  invisible  in  their  progress,  and  are 
not  perceiyed  till  the  effect  is  manifest.  But  all 
violence  to  the  organization  of  animals  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sense  of  pain^  according  to  their 
different  kinds  and  peculiar  natures,  owing  to  that 
sentient  essence  which  pervades  their  frames. 
And  firom  this  principle  may  be  inferred  the  know- 
ledge whether  haply  any  animal  possesses  some 
additional  sense,  besides  those  oomtaonly  ob- 
served, and  what  senses  and  how  many  can  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature. 
For  from  the  affections  of  matter  duly  analyzed, 
will  follow  the  number  of  the  senses,  if  there 
be  only  the  sufficing  organs  for  the  operation 
of  such  senses,  and  the  presence  of  spirit  to 
inform  them. 

Of  violent  Motion^  that  it  is  the  rdpid  Motion  and 
Diteuraation  of  the  Particles  of  a  Body^  in  conse- 
quence of  Pressure,  but  perfectly  invisible, 

VIII. 

Violent  motion,  (as  it  is  termed,)  by  which  mis- 
siles, as  stones,  arrows,  cannon  balls,  and  the  like, 
move  through  the  air,  is  of  all  descriptions  of  mo- 
tion nearly  the  most  familiar.  And  we  may  note 
here,  the  singular  and  supine  indifference  which 
men  have  discovered  in  observing  and  investi- 
gating this  kind  of  motion.  Nor  is  a  faiilty  way 
of  tracing  the  nature  and  power  of  it  attended  with 
only  trivial  loss;  since  it  is  of  unlimited  use,  and 
as  it  were  the  life  and  informing  principle  of  pro- 
jectiles, engines,  and  all  the  applications  of  me- 
chanical power.  Yet  many  conceive  that  they 
have  completely  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
part  in  the  investigation,  if  they  but  pronounce 
such  motion  to  be  violent,  and  contradistinguish 
it  from  natural.  And  no  doubt  it  is  the  system 
of  Aristotle  and  his  school,  to  instruct  men  what 
to  say,  not  what  to  think ;  to  teach  a  man  by  what 
devices  of  afl^rming  or  denying,  he  may  get  clear 
of  a  disputant  in  argument,  not  how,  by  force  of 
thought,  he  may  get  clear  of  a  difllculty  in  the 
conviction  of  h  is  own  mind .  Others,  rather  more 
attentive,  laying  hold  of  the  position  that  two 
bodies  cannot  exist  in  one  place,  say  that  it  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence  that  the  stronger  body 
propel,  and  the  weaker  be  dislodged :  that  this 
dislodging  or  flight,  if  a  less  force  is  used,  con- 
tinues no  longer  than  the  duration  of  the  original 
impulse,  as  in  protrusion;  but  if  a  greater,  the 


impulsion  continues  for  a  time,  even  after  tto 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  gradually 
slackens,  as  in  throwing.  And  here,  again,  accord- 
ing to  another  inveterate  habit  of  the  same  school, 
they  catch  only  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  thing, 
indifferent  to  its  progression  and  termination,  and 
drag  in  all  that  follows  under  the  head  of  the  be- 
ginning ;  whence,  with  an  overweening  haste  and 
impStience,  they  break  off  their  train  of  thought 
in  the  midst.  For  in  what  they  say  of  bodies 
giving  way  at  the  impelling  force,  there  is  some- 
thing ;  but  why  the  motion  should  continue  afler 
the  urging  body  is  withdrawn,  and  consequently 
the  necessary  alternative  of  the  weaker  and 
stronger  body  mingling  is  at  an  end,  of  this  they 
say  nothing,  not  sufficiently  apprehending  the 
scope  of  their  own  observations. 

Others,  however,  more  attentive  and  steady  in 
investigating,  having  marked  the  force  of  the  ahr 
hi  winds  and  the  like  instances,  which  is  capable 
t>f  throwing  down  trees  and  towers,  have  supposed 
that  the  force  which  urges  and  accompanies  pro- 
jectiles, af^  the  first  impulsion,  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  air  accumulating  and  rushing  in 
behind  the  body  in  motion,  by  the  impulse  of 
which  that  body  is  borne  along,  like  a  ship  in  the 
expanse  of  water.  And  such  persons,  at  least,  do 
not  quit  their  subject,  but  carry  their  thought  to 
its  conclusion;  yet  they,  nevertheless,  do  not 
attain  to  the  truth*  The  cause  in  reality  is  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of 
the  volant  body  itself,  which  parts  being  imper- 
ceptible to  vision,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
tenuity,  escape  the  notice  of  men,  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  their  subject,  and  passing  it  over  witii 
a  cursory  glance.  But  to  one  who  gives  it  a 
sounder  examination,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that 
the  harder  bodies  are,  they  are  the  more  impatient 
of  pressure,  the  more  acutely  sensitive  to  it,  as  it 
were ;  so  much  so,  that  if  disturbed  ever  so  little 
from  their  natural  position,  they  endeavour  with 
great  velocity  of  movement  to  free  themselves 
from  its  effect,  and  resume  their  original  state. 
To  effect  which,  the  several  parts,  beginning  witii 
the  part  struck,  successively  propel  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  external  force,  and  keep 
up  that  motion  vigorously ;  hence  results  a  con- 
tinuous and,  though  invisible,  intense  vibration  of 
the  parts.  And  this  we  see  exemplified  in  glass, 
sugar,  and  similar  brittle  substances,  which,  if 
they  be  divided  by  a  blade  or  edged  instrument, 
are,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  broken  down  in  other 
parts  distant  from  the  line  described  by  the  blade. 
Which  evidently  proves  that  the  motion  of  pres- 
sure travels  to  &e  parts  of  these  substances  suc- 
cessively. This  motion  pervading  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  and  trying^  as  it  were,  their  compacU 
ness,  causes  the  breaking  down  of  that  part» 
where,  from  tiie  stnictnre,  the  cohesion  is  week. 
Yet  does  not  this  motion,  though  it  agitates  and 
9m9 
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»  Hm  wliola«  ocMJ!^  iato  Tiev,  tiU  a  finUe 
himk  or  dlTuliioB  of  ^eontiiMiitjr  Ujtm  pliioo. 
▲fain,  wo  obaorve,  if  wo  happoa  W  bond  and 
oompioM  botwooB  tho  thiunb  wod  fbrofioger  tho 
two  onds  of  a  win,  or  bil  of  caaot  <w  the  harder 
part  of  a  peii«  (or  aimilar  bodiee  which  unite 
iezibility  with  a  oertain  degree  of  elastiei^,)  they 
anoB  ^ring  firom  (he  hand.  The  cause  of  which 
motioa  it  CTidentl  j  diBoemible  not  to  be  in  the 
•xtremitiea  compresaed  b  j  the  fingera,  bat  in  the 
Middle  part,  which  is  the  aeat  of  forcible  pveaanre, 
lo  leUete  itself  from  which*  the  motion  comes  into 
play.  And  in  this  instaaoa  it  is  clearly  shown* 
Ihat  the  aUeged  cause  of  motion*  the  impulsion 
of  the  air*  is  inadmissible.  For  here  there  is  no 
oonoossion  to  let  in  a  rush  of  air.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  slight  experiment,  when  we  press 
Ihe  frsph  and  smooth  ball  of  a  {dam*  drawing  the 
fingers  gradually  together,  and  in  this  manner  let 
it  go.  For  in  that  instance  also  compression  is 
•abstitated  for  peroussion.  But  the  most  conspi- 
•ooas  effbct  of  this  interior  motion  is  in  the  rero- 
ktioDS  and  gyrations  of  missiles  while  flying. 
The  missiles,  indeed,  proceed  onwards,  but  they 
make  th^  progression  in  spiral  lines,  that  is,  by 
i*raight-lined  and  rotatory  motion  together,  umI 
indeed  this  ounrilinear  motion  is  so  fleet,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  easy,  and  aomehow  so  &miliar 
to  things,  as  to  exoite  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whe- 
ther it  does  not  depend  on  some  higher  principle. 
Yet  I  think  that  the  canse  of  this  £m^  is  no  other 
Hum  the  same  we  are  now  handling.  For  the 
eononssion  of  the  body  oecasieiis  an  ezcessiTe 
impetus  in  all  its  parts  and  particles,  to  effiwt  in 
soBM  way  or  other  their  extrication  and  freedom. 
The  body,  therefore,  not  only  acts  and  fliea  forth 
in  a  straight  line,  but  striTos  to  more  from  every 
point  in  it  at  once,  and,  therefore,  whirls  round ; 
for  in  both  ways  it  somewhat  relieres  itself  of  its 
impulse.  Now  this,  which  in  the  harder  solids 
is  a  somewhat  recondite  and  latent  property,  is  in 
the  softer  ones  evident,  and,  so  to  speak,  palpable. 
Tor  as  wax,  and  lead,  and  similar  soft  bodies, 
when  struck  with  a  mallet,  give  way  not  only  in 
tkud  line  of  percussion,  bat  laterally  every  way ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  hard  or  resisting  bodies  move 
in  a  straight  line  and  periphery  at  once.  For  the 
retrocession  of  soft  bodies  in  their  substance,  and 
of  hard  ones  in  their  place,  is  the  same  in  its  prin- 
eiple,  as  is  evidently  seen  in  the  structure  of  the 
soft  body,  and  in  the  afiection  of  the  hard  one, 
exhibited  in  its  flight  and  volant  path.  Meantime 
let  none  think  that  besides  this  motion,  (which  is 
the  cardinal  point,)  I  do  not  ascribe  a  certain  de- 
gree of  effect  to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  which 
is  capable  of  assisting,  obstraoting,  modifying, 
and  regulating  the  principal  motion ;  for  its  power 
is  fiur  from  being  inconsiderable.  And  this  doc- 
trine of  vix^ent  or  mechanical  motion  (which  has 
been  hitherto  unknown)  is,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  practical  mechanics. 


IX. 

The  theory  of  fire-arms-^of  a  motion  so  power- 
ful and  so  remarkable,  is  imperfect,  and,  in  the 
more  im^Nvtant  part,  defective.  For  it  is  said  in 
explanation  that  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame  and  vobtilized,  expands  and 
occupies  more  space;  whence  it  follows,  that  as 
two  bodies  cannot  exist  in  the  same  space,  other- 
wise a  Jumbling  of  their  dimensions  would  ensue, 
or  the  elementary  form  be  destroyed,  or  a  preter- 
natural amngement  of  the  inivnal  parts  of  the 
body  be  the«ffect,(for  this  is  what  they  say,)  that 
the  impeding  body  is  ejected  y  broken.  And 
what  they  si^  contains  something.  For  this  ten- 
dency is  both  an  affectbn  of  matter,  and  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  motion  itself.  Yet  they  err  in  this, 
that  in  their  over  hasty  way  of  determining,  they 
Jump  at  onoe  to  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
dilalatioaof  abody,and  do  not  accurately  consider 
what  comes  first  in  the  order  of  nature*  For  that 
the  substance  of  the  gunpowder,  after  having  been 
converted  into  flame,  must  occupy  a  larger  space, 
is  doubtless  a  thing  of  neceesity ;  but  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gunpowder  should  be  inflamed  at 
all,  and  that  so  instantaneously,  is  rtot  determined 
by  a  like  necessity,  but  depends  on  an  antagonism, 
and  comparative  f<»ce  of  motions.  For  there  ii 
not  a  doubt,  that  the  compact  and  hea;vy  body 
which  is  axpelled  or  dislodged  by  this  motion, 
offers  considerable  resistance  before  it  givee  way, 
and,  if  it  happen  to  be  the  stronger,  is  victoiiotts; 
that  is  to  say,  the  flame,  in  that  case,  does  not  cast 
out  the  ball,  but  the  ball  atifles  the  flame.  If; 
therefore,  instead  of  gunpowder,  yon  take  sul- 
phur, asphaltum,  or  the  like,  bodies  which  are  also 
quickly  inflammable,  and  (as  the  cloaeness  of 
particles  in  bodies  hinders  ignition)  reduce  them 
to  a  grain  like  gunpowder,  mixing  up  with  it  a 
small  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  the  juniper,  or  some 
other  very  combustible  wood ;  yet,  should  the 
nitre  be  wanting,  that  rapid  and  powerfol  motion 
does  not  follow :  the  motion  to  perfect  inflamma- 
tion is  impeded  and  fettered  by  the  resisting  body, 
so  that  it  cannot  fully  expand  and  take  effect. 
For,  besides  the  motion  of  inflammation,  which 
chiefly  arises  from  the  sulphureous  part  of  the 
gfunpowder,  there  is  yet  another  powerifoi  and  vio- 
lent motion  in  the  case.  This  is  caused  by  the 
crude  watery  ether,  which  is  extricated  from  the 
nitre  in  part,  but  chiefly  from  the  charcoal,  and 
which  not  only  itself  dilates,  as  exhaled  essences 
are  wont  to  do,  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  at 
the  same  time  (which  is  the  principal  circom- 
stance)  by  a  motion  of  extreme  apidity,  flies  off 
and  breaks  forth  from  the  heat  and  flame,  thus 
distending  and  opening  passages  for  the  inflaa 
mation  to  follow.    Of  this  motion  we  see  the 
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k  form  in  tlM  enekliBg  of  the^lwvw  of 
Jurel  or  ivy,  when  we  cast  them  into  the  firt,  Mid 
^wdii  «ore  in  salt,  which  approximtrtee  meie  Boariy 
te  the  aiAetance  qb^ot  exaannation.  We  alto 
often  obeerre  something  like  this  in  the  tallow  of 
-candles  when  melted,  and  in  the  vrindy  rastle  of 
green  wood  set  on  fire.  Bat  it  is  chiefly  disoem- 
fiile  in  qnioksiWer,  which  is  an  extremely  crude 
aqhstinre,  not  unlike  the  water  of  a  chalybeate 
•fring  'f  and  the  force  of  it,  if  tried  by  the  appU- 
eation  of  ire,  and  preTented  from  egress,  not  great- 
ly tnlerior  to  that  of  gunpowder  itself.  Men  ought, 
th«eforei  to  be  admonished  and  conjored  from 
this  •example,  not  in  their  investigation  of  causes 
to  catch  at  only  one  element,  and  so  too  lightly 
to  pronounce  upon  them ;  but  to  look  around  them 
with  caution,  and  rivet  their  contemplation  more 
intensely  and  profoundly. 

Cf  the  diutnUlarity  cf  tMng$  eeIe$Ual  and  tubhMa" 
ry*  in  regard  to  eknuiy  and  imdMUt^^  that  it 
ku  not  beenjmned  to  he  true* 

X. 

The  received  opinion  that  the  universe  is  regu- 
larly divided  and  discriminated  by  spheres,  as  it 
were,  and  that  there  is  one  system  of  heavenly 
and  another  of  sublunary  being,  appears  to  have 
lieen  adopted,  not  without  rational  grounds,  pro- 
vided the  opinion  is  applied  with  proper  modifica- 
tions. For  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  the  regions 
situated  beneath  the  lunar  orb,  and  above  it,  differ 
in  many  and  important  respects.  Yet  is  not  that 
belief  more  certain  than  this  other,  that  the  bodies 
in  both  spheres  have  tendencies,  appetencies,  and 
motions  which  are  common  to  both.  We  ought 
then  to  imitate  the  unity  of  nature,  to  discriminate 
Ifaose  spheres  rather  than  rend  them  asunder,  and 
not  break  down  the  continuity  of  our  contempla- 
tion. But  with  respect  to  another  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  heavenly  bodies  undergone  change, 
but  that  the  terrestrial  or  elementary  (as  they  are 
called)  are  subject  to  change;  and 'that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  last  resembles  a  courtezan  ever  seeking 
the  embracement  of  new  bodies,  but  of  the  other 
a  matron  linked  to  one  in  stable  and  inviolable 
union;  it  seems  but  a  popular  notion,  weak,  and 
originating  in  appearances  and  superstition.  This 
notion  appears  to  be  tottering,  and  without  foun- 
dation, when  viewed  in  either  way.  For  neither 
does  their  imagined  eternity  consist  with  heaven, 
nor  their  mutability  with  earth.  For,  with  respect 
to  heaven,  we  cannot  rest  upon  it  as  a  reason  for 
changes  not  happening  ^ere,  that  they  do  not 
emerge  to  our  view,  the  view  of  man  being  pre- 
vented no  less  by  distance  of  place  than  by  tenu- 
ity of  bodies.  For  various  changes  are  found  to 
take  place  in  the  air,  as  is  evident  in  heat,  cold, 
-smells,  sounds,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  line 
of  sight.  Nor,  again,  I  suppose,  would  ths  eye, 
lif  placed  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  descry  across 


sadi  a  prod%ioQ8  inleiwd,  what  oper8lieiM««ieiTS» 
meats,  and  changes  prssrated  themselves  on  #» 
face  of  the  globe,  in  engines,  plants,  animals,  anA 
so  on,  whi<^  on  account  of  their  distance  weidt 
not  equal  iSbt  bulk  of  the  minutest  straw.    Now, 
in  bodies  of  such  immense  balk  and  raagnhade, 
that  by  the  vastness  of  Aeir  dimensions  they  eaa 
overcofns  the  greatness  of  distance,  and  come  into 
visibility ;  it  is  evident  from  certain  cornels,  Shift 
changes  take  place  as  they  move  in  the  expanse 
of  the  heavens.    I  aHude  to  those  comets,  whicfc 
have  retained  a  certain  unvaried  relation  of  posi^ 
tion  to  the  fixed  stars,  such  as  that  which  in  out 
own  day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.    Bat  as  respecti 
the  earth,  aher  having  penetrated  into  the  interior 
recesses  of  it,  leaving  that  crust  and  mixture  of 
substances  which  composes  its  surface  and  conti- 
guous parts,  there  seems  to  exist  thsre  also  an 
eternal  immobility,  analogous  to  that  supposed  to 
be  found  in  heaven.    For  it  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  if  the  earth  underwent  changes  at  an  extreme 
depth  beneath  its  sorfiMM,  the  influence  of  such 
changes,  even  in  the  region  we  tread,  would  pro- 
duce greater  calamities  than  any  we  behold.    Most 
earthquakes,  certainly,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  do 
not  rise  from  a  great  but  a  very  moderate  depth, 
since  they  affect  such  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  snrfhce.    For  in  proportion  as  such  visitations 
agitate  a  wider  area  of  the  earth's  surfhce,  in  the 
same  proportion  we  are  to  suppose  that  their  bases 
and  primitive  seats  enter  deeper  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.    These  earthquakes,  therefore,  which 
are  greater,  (in  the  extent  of  surface  agitated  I 
mean,  not  in  violence  of  tremefaction,)  and  whidi 
but  rarely  happen,  may  be  assimilated  to  comets 
of  the  description  we  have  mentioned,  which  are 
also  unusual.    So  that  the  proposition  wi&  which 
we  set  out  remains  unshaken,  namely,  that  b^ 
tween  heaven  and  earth  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence as  respects  stability  and  change.    But  if  any 
one  is  influenced  to  a  different  opinion  by  tiie  regu- 
larity and  seeming  exactness  of  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  have  before  us  the  ocean,  the 
solitary  handmaid  as  it  were  of  eternity,  which  ex- 
hibits no  less  unchangeable  uniformity  than  they. 
Lastly,  if  any  one  shall  still  insist,  that  neverthe- 
less it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  and  the  part  contiguous  to  it,  changes 
innumerable  take  place,  but  that  in  heaven  it  is 
not  so,  we  would  have  him  thus  answered ;  that 
we  d  o  not  carry  the  parallel  through  every  part ;  and 
yet  if  we  take  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  air 
(as  they  are  termed)  for  a  surface  and  exterior  in- 
tegument of  heaven,  just  as  among  us  we  regard 
that  space  over  which  are  distributed  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  as  a  surface  or  outer  integumen) 
of  earth,  we  behold  in  both  manifold  reproductions 
and  vicissitudes,  in  full  operation.    It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  all  the  disorder,  contention, 
and  commotion  of  the  universe,  has  its  seat  on  the 
frontiers  of  heaven  and  earth  alone*    As  in  eltft 
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society  t  it  oOad  happent  in  the  ordinary  coone  of 
things,  that  the  bordert  of  two  adjacent  kingdoms 
are  wasted  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  inroads 
and  affrays,  while  the  interior  provinces  of  either 
kingdom  enjoy  continued  and  profound  tranquillity. 
And  none  who  bestows  a  proper  attention  on 
the  subject  will  make  an  objection  of  religion. 
For  it  was  only  a  heathen  flourish  to  ascribe  to  a 
material  heayen  the  quality  of  being  impregnable 
to  decay.  The  sacred  Scriptures  ascribe  eternity 
and  destructibility  equally  to  heayen  and  earth, 
though  they  assign  to  them  a  different  glory  and 
•D  unequal  reverence.  For  if  it  be  recorded,  that 
^the  tun  and  moon  bear  faithful  and  eternal  wit- 


nets  in  heavmi,**  it  is  dso  said  that  ^  | 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever.*'  And 
that  both  are  transitory  is  a  doctrine  contained  in 
the  same  oracle  of  God,  namely,  that  ^  heavea 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the 
Lord  will  not  pass  away." 

These  things  we  have  noted,  not  from  any 
ambition  of  novelty  in  opinion,  but  because,  not 
in  ignorant  conjecture,  but  instructed  by  examples^ 
we  foresee  that  these  fantastical  divorces,  and 
distinctions  of  objects  and  of  regions,  beyond 
what  truth  admits,  will  prove  a  serious  impedir 
ment  to  true  philosophy  vad  the  eontamplationof 
nature.  W.  G.  6. 
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But  as  so  many  foiling  inconveniences  are 
found  to  spring  up  on  all  sides,  it  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory  if  any  thing  can  be  avouched 
less  revolting. 

Let  us,  therefore,  construct  a  scheme  of  the 
universe,  according  to  that  measure  of  history 
hitherto  known  to  us,  reserving  for  our  future 
judgment  all  new  lights,  after  history,  and  through 
history,  our  philosophy,  by  induction,  may  have 
reached  a  maturer  age.  But  we  will,  in  the  out- 
set, premise  some  points  that  have  reference  to 
the  matter  composing  the  heavenly  bodies,  whence 
their  motion  and  formation  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  afterwards  setting  forth  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  that  motion  itself,  the  chief  subject  under 
discussion. 

Nature,  then,  in  the  separating  of  matter,  seems 
to  have  drawn  an  impassable  bar  between  the 
rare  and  dense,  and  to  have  assigned  the  globe  of 
the  earth  to  the  order  of  the  dense;  but  every 
thing,  from  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its 
waters,  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  firmament, 
to  that  of  the  rare  or  volatile,  as  it  were,  to  twin 
classes  of  first  principles,  not  indeed  of  equal  but 
of  suitable  portions.  Nor  indeed  does  either  the 
water  clinging  to  the  clouds,  or  the  wind  pent  up 
in  the  earth,  disarrange  this  natural  and  appro- 
priate position  of  things :  but  this  difference,  be- 
tween rare  or  volatile,  and  dense  or  tangible,  is 
entirely  primordial  or  essential,  and  is  what  the 
system  of  the  universe  chiefly  has  recourse  to.  It 
proceeds  from  a  state  of  things  the  most  simple 
possible— this  is  from  the  abundance  and  scarce- 
ness of  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  extension. 
What  belong  to  the  order  of  subtile  or  volatile,  as 
fomd  here  among  us,  (we  are  speaking  of  those 


bodies  that  are  simple  and  perfect,  not  of  such  as 
are  compounded  and  imperfectly  mixed,)  are 
clearly  those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame.  But 
these  are  to  be  propounded  as  bodies  utterly 
heterogeneous,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,, 
that  flame  is  nothing  else  than  air  set  on  fire.  To 
these  correspond,  in  the  higher  regions,  the 
ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as,  in  the  inferior, 
water  and  oil,  and  in  the  still  deeper  parts,  mer* 
cury  and  sulphur,  and  generally  crude  and  fat 
bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  bodies  that  have  a 
repugnance  to,  and  such  as  are  susceptible  oU 
flame;  (for  salts  are  of  a  compounded  nature^ 
consisting  of  crude  and  at  the  same  time  also  of 
inflammable  parts.)  It  is  now  to  be  seen  by  what 
compact  these  two  great  families  of  things,  air 
and  flame,  shall  have  occupied  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  universe,  and  what  are  those  parts 
they  hold  in  the  system.  In  air  nearest  to  the 
earth,  flame  lives  but  a  momentary  life,  and 
utterly  perishes.  But  after  the  air  has  begun  to 
be  more  depurate  from  the  eflluvie  of  the  earth 
and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  through 
various*  adventures  explores  its  way,  and  tries  to 
take  its  station  in  the  air,  and  after  a  time  acquires 
some  duration,  not  from  succession,  as  with  us, 
but  in  identity  ;f  which  takes  place  for  a  time  in 
some  of  the  feebler  comets,  which  are  in  a  manner 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  a  successive 
and  a  fixed  flame ;  the  flamy  nature,  however,  is 
not  fixed  or  established,  before  its  arrival  at  the 
body  of  the  moon.    There  the  flame  lays  down- 

*  Per  variot  carat,  per  toi  dlecrimina  reran,  Virf«  JBa.  UL 
SOS.  *  Per  TerkM  caeiu  Cenut  et  ezperllur/  mef  be  trai» 
leted,  'after  Tarioiu  adTentaroaa  ellbrU  tries,'  or,  *adYea- 
tofoas  thnragk  aMoy  caeyalttae  triea.' 

f  UaaaUM:  qasvli  aatio  lepalha. 
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its  vxtugaUhtble  part,  and  protects  itself  on  all 
isidee,  but  yet  it  is  a  flame^  weak  without  ngour, 
and  haring  little  of  radiation  of  that  kind ;  that  is, 
neitlieT  Tirid  from  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
«zeited  by  a  contrary  one;  neither  is  it  sincere, 
but,  firom  its  composition  with  an  ethereal  sab- 
atance,  such  as  is  there  met  with,  it  is  stained  and 
mixed  up.     And  in  the  region  of  Mercury  flame 
baa  not  rery  plentifully  established  itself,  since, 
by  tbe  aocamulation  of  its  whole  amount,  it  is 
able  to  form  only  a  small  planet,  and  that  withal 
laboaring  and  struggling,  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
with  a  great  and  highly  disturbed  diversity  of 
fluctuating  motions,  and  not  bearing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  for  a  small  distance  from  the  guardian 
protection  of  the  sun.    Moreover,  after  we  arrive 
at  the  regrion  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  begins  to 
gain  strength  and  to  wax  brighter,  and  to  be  col- 
lected into  a  globe  of  a  tolerable  size ;  neverthe- 
less, she  also  is  the  handmaid  of  the  sun,  and 
shudders  with   an   abhorrence  of  any  greater 
recession  from  him..  But  in  the  region  of  the  sun, 
flame  is  set,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne,  the  mean 
being  among  the  flames  of  the  planets,  for  there  it 
is  stronger  and  more  glittering  than  the  flames  of 
the  fixed  stars,  on  account  of  the  greater  restrain- 
ing* influence  shed  all  around,  and  the  closest 
possible  union.    But  flame  in  the  region  of  Mars 
is  observed  to  be  likewise  powerful,  denoting  by 
its  splendour  the  sun's  vicinity,  yet  existing  of  its 
own  proper  virtue,  and  admitting  of  a  separation 
from  the  sun  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  firmament.    In  the  region  of  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, flame,  laying  aside,  in  a  graduiad  manner, 
this  emulation,  appears  more  serene  and  clear, 
not  so  much  from  its  proper  nature,  (as  the  planet 
Venus,  she  being  more  sparkling,)  but  from  being 
less  CDoved  and  excited  by  the  nature  spread 
around  him  ;f  in  which  region  it  is  probable  that 
takes  place,  which  Galileo  devised,  to  wit,  that 
the  firmament  there  begins  to  be  studded  with 
stars,  although  from  their  minuteness  invisible. 
But,  again,  in  the  region  of  Satura  the  nature  of 
flame  seems  to  become  somewhat  languid  and 
faint,  as  being  both  farther  removed  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring constellated  firmament    Lastly,  a  flamy 
and    sidereal    nature   having   overpowered  the 
ethereal  nature,  gives  a  constellated  firmament 
composed  of  an  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature,  as 
the  globe  of  the  earth  is  of  continent  and  waters 
scattered  up  and  down  on  this  side  and  that  side, 
the  ethereal  substance  being  however  overruled, 

*  AntiperiiUtiii :  wtpCfovn  tlcniflMtCenerally,  *circiini- 
•Unce :'  bat,  in  Alheii.  1. 9,  it  alio  denotM  *  eireoitai :'  al 
il  rils  TtfitT&ntat  ^pat  rdw  dpiBftdv  tixooi  o^ac,  ports, 
qan  in  clrcuita  ennt,  Tiflnti,  4ce. ;  therefore,  the  illuitriout 
enthor  may  mean  by  *  antiperietaaie,'  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  the  tan  oppoeed  to,  and  which  detains  [coliibet]  the 
pianetf  in  their  orbits. 

t  Or,  **  from  the  nature  spread  aroond  him  beinf  less,"  dec., 
accordinf  as  farluta  and  ezasperata  art  taken  In  the  nomlna- 
Clve  or  ablative  case. 
Vol.  I.— 63 


Subdued,  and  assimilated,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
endure  and  become  subservient  to  the  sidereal. 
Wherefore,  from  the  earth  to  the  summit  of  the 
firmament  are  found  three  genera  of  regions,  and, 
as  it  were,  three  stages,  as  relate  to  the  region  in 
which  flame  is  extinguished,  the  region  in  which 
flame  disperses  itself;  moreover,  to  quibble  about 
contiguity  and  continuity  in  soft  and  flowing 
bodies,  would  be  an  utter  vulgarism.  Neverthe- 
less, that  point  should  be  understood,  namely, 
that  nature  is  accustomed  to  advance  to  spaces  by 
gradual  steps,  then,  of  a  sudden,  by  leaps,  and  to 
alternate  this  sort  of  process,  otherwise  no  fabric 
could  be  formed  did  she  always  proceed  by  insen- 
sible degrees ;  for  what  a  jump  as  respects  the 
expansion  of  matter  is  there  from  water  to  air, 
even  ever  so  dense  or  clouded,  and  yet  these 
bodies,  so  diflerent  in  their  nature,  are  joined 
together  in  position  and  superficies  without  any 
medium  or  interposing  distance :  nor  is  it  a  less 
leap  as  to  a  substantial  nature,  from  the  region  of 
the  air  to  the  region  of  the  moon ;  in  like  manner, 
a  prodigious  one  from  the  firmament.  Wherefore, 
if  any  one  shall  have  taken  for  continuous  and 
contiguous,  not  from  the  manner  of  their  annexa- 
tion, but  from  the  diversity  of  the  bodies  con- 
nected, those  three  regions  we  have  spoken  of, 
they  can  only  be  held  for  contiguous  in  their 
limits. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  notice,  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
plicit manner,  the  amount  and  nature  of  what  this 
our  theory,  relating  to  the  substance-matters  of  a 
system,  may  establish,  as  also  of  what  it  may 
give  the  negative  to,  in  order  that  it  may  be  main- 
tained or  overthrown.  It  denies  that  vulgar 
opinion,  that  flame  is  air  ignited,  by  affirming  that 
those  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  clearly  hete- 
rogeneous, like  water  and  oil,  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury. It  negatives  that  vacuum  eoaeervaium  held 
by  Gilbert,  to  obtain  among  the  scattered  spheres, 
but  affirms  that  the  spaces  are  filled  with  aerial 
or  a  flamy  nature.  It  denies  that  the  moon  is  an 
aqueous,  or  a  dense,  or  a  solid  body,  but  affirms 
that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  though  it  be  gentle 
withal,  and  weak,  being  indeed  the  first  rudiment 
and  the  last  sediment  of  celestial  flame;  since 
flame,  (according  to  its  d^nsity,)  no  less  than  air 
and  liquids,  admits  of  innumerable  degrees.  It 
establishes  that  flame,  justly  and  freely  posited, 
becomes  fixed  and  subsists,  no  less  than  air  and 
water;  nor  is  it  a  momentary  thing,  and  only 
successive  in  its  bulk,  by  renewal  and  feeding,  as 
is  the  case  here  with  us.  It  maintains  that  flame 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  go  and  collect  itself 
into  globes,  after  4he  manner  of  an  earthy  nature, 
but  not  at  all  like  air  and  water,  which  are  ga- 
thered together  in  orbs  and  the  interstices  of 
globes,  but  never  into  perfect  globes.  It  avers 
that  the  same  fhuny  nature  in  the  proper  place, 
(that  is)  in  the  constellated  firmament,  is  dispersed 
in  infinite  round  atoms,  but  yet  in  such  sort  that 
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difti  twofold  pnneiple  of  pvoa  ur  tnd  eonstellatioii 
be  Boi  put  off,  nor  yet  flame  extended  to  the  heayea 
of  heaTens.  It  affinna  that  atan  are  real  flamea, 
bat  that  the  aetiona  of  flame  in  the  hearena  ahoold 
in  no  wiae  be  wreated  into  a  comparison  with  the 
aetiona  of  flame  with  oa,  moat  of  which  operate 
by  caaoalty .  It  affirma  that  the  ether  interaperaed 
among  atara,  and  the  atara  themaelTea,  have  re- 
spective relations  to  air  and  flame,  bat  sublimated 
wad  rectified.  And  thus,  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  constitution  or  system  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  some  such  ideas  as  these  haye  suggested 
themselves  to  our  mind. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  on  account  of  which  we  have 
adduced  these  premiaes.  It  appeara  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  from  nature 
as  to  any  whole,  (for  we  are  not  now  discoursing 
of  small  parta.^  This  (waiving  logical  and 
mathemati<»l  subtleties)  is  mainly  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  inciting  causea,  and  the  vdoci- 
ties  of  the  heavenly  motions,  gradually  alacken 
themselves,  aa  tending  to  ultimate  oesaation,  and 
beeauae  that,  even  the  heavenly  bodies  partake 
of  rest,  hard  by  the  poles,  and  because,  if  immo- 
bility be  excluded  the  system,  it  is  dissolved  and 
dissipated.  But,  if  there  be  a  certain  accumula- 
tion and  mass  of  matter  of  an  immovable  nature, 
there  seems  no  further  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
globe  of  the  earth ;  for  a  dense  and  cloae  oemmi- 
ing  of  matter  disposes  toward  a  languid  and 
reluctant  motion ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  loose 
unfading  of  it  towards  a  briak  and  ready  one. 
And  not  without  reason  did  Telesius  (who  revived 
the  philosophy  and  discussions  of  Parmenides  In 
a  treatise  on  the  principle  of  cold,)  introduce  into 
nature,  not,  indeed,  a  co-esaentiality  and  coupling, 
(which  was  his  wish,)  but,  however,  an  affinity 
and  agreement,  to  wit,  on  one  side,  of  hot,  shining, 
rare,  and  immovable,  and,  on  the  opposite  part, 
of  cold,  dark,  dense,  and  immovable,  by  placing 
the  site  of  the  first  harmony  in  the  heavena,  of 
the  second  on  the  earth.  But,  if  reat  and  immo- 
bility be  conceded,  it  seems  fit  that  we  also  sup- 
pose a  motion  without  limit  and  to  the  uttermost 
movable,  especially  in  natures  opposed  to  each 
other.  This  motion  is  commonly  rotatory,  auch 
as  is  generally  found  in  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for, 
motion  in  a  circle  has  no  termination,  and  seems 
to  flow  from  a  natural  desire  of  the  body,  which 
moves,  only  that  it  may  move,  and  follow  itself, 
and  seek  its  own  embraces,  and  excite  its  nature, 
and  enjoy  it,  and  exercise  itself  in  its  proper  ope- 
ration i  whereas,  a  motion  in  a  right  line  may  seem 
a  finite  journeying,  and  a  movement  to  a  boundary 
of  cessation  or  rest,  and  that  it  may  attain  some- 
thing, and  then  quietly  lay  down  its  motion. 
"Wherefore,  respecting  that  rotatory  motion,  which 
motion  is  true  and  perennial,  and  commonly  Sop- 
posed  peculiar  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  must 
inquire  how  it  equips  itself  in  the  outset,  and  by 


what  rate  of  eondaet  it  iaeitas  and  ehecks  itadf;  . 
and  what  the  nature  may  be  of  those  inflnenees  • 
which  really  act  upon  it.  In  our  progress  of  un- 
folding these  things,  we  will  refer  toconputatioBS 
and  tables,  that  beautiful  matheaEiatical  dogma, 
(that  all  motiona  are  restrained  to  cirdea,  per- 
fect, or  eccentric,  or  concentric,)  and  that  high 
flown  dictum,  (that  ^  earth  is,  in  respect  of  the 
firmament,  like  a  point  of  no  magnitnde,)  and 
many  more  feigned  discoveries  of  astnoooms. 
But,  first,  we  will  divide  the  heavenly  motions : 
some  are  co$mieif  others,  ad  ifwicam.  Those  we 
call  eorawet,  which  the  heavenly  bodies  acquire 
from  the  consent  not  only  of  the  heavena,  but  oC 
the  universe:  those  ad  itmcem,  in  wiiich  some 
heavenly  bodies  depend  on  othos :  and  diis  is  a 
true  and  necessary  division.  On  the  suppoeitioa, 
then,  of  the  earth  standing  still,  (for  that,  at  pie> 
sent,  appeare  to  us  the  truer  hypodieais,)  it  is 
manifest  that  the  heavena  are  carried  round  by  a 
diurnal  motion,  the  measure  of  which  motion  is 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  thereabouts; 
and,  consequently,  the  revolution  is  from  east  to 
west,  upon  certain  pointa,  (which  tbey  call  poles,) 
south  and  north :  moreover,  the  heavens  are  not 
whirled  round  movable  poles,  nor,  back  again, 
are  the  points  different  from  those  stated :  and 
this  motion  verily  seems  in  harmony  with  um- 
versal  nature,  and  therefore  sole,  except  as  far  as 
it  admits  both  of  decrements  and  declinations ; 
according  to  which  decrements  and  declinations, 
this  motion  shoots  through  every  thing  movable, 
and  pervades  all  space,  from  the  constellated 
firmament  even  to  the  very  bowds  and  uunost 
recesses  of  the  earth ;  not  by  any  snatdied  or 
harassing  course,  but  by  perpetual  c<mseBt; 
and  that  motion  in  the  constellated  firmament  is 
perfect  and  entire,  aa  well  as  to  a  just  measure  of 
time,  as  by  a,fttll  restoretion  of  place ;  but,  inas- 
much as  that  motion  recedes  from  the  sunmiit  of 
the  heavens,  insomuch  does  it  become  move  im- 
perfect, with  a  reference  to  its  slowness  as  wril 
as  its  aberration  from  a  circular  motion.  And, 
first,  we  must  speak  distinctly  of  that  slowness. 
We  affirm,  that  the  dium^d  motion  of  Saturn  is 
too  slow  to  carry  it  round,  and  restore  it  to  the 
same  point  in  twenty-four  houra;  but  that  the 
starry  firmament  is  carried  on  quicker,  and  out- 
strips  Saturn  by  such  an  excess,  as,  in  as  many 
days  as  complete  thirty  years,  would  agree  with 
a  whole  cirouit  of  the  heavens.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  the  rest  of  the  planets,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  periodic  time  of  each  planet;  so 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  starry  firmament 
(in  that  same  period,  without  any  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  Uie  circle)  is  nearly  by  one  hoar 
swifter  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon; 
for,  if  the  moon  could  complete  its  revolution  in 
twenty-four  days,  then  that  excess  would  be  one 
whole  hour;  wherefore  that  much  talked  of  mo- 
tion, in  an  opposite  and  contrary  direction,  from 
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W99t  to  ewt,  which  is  attributed  as  pecnliar  to  the 
plaiiets,  Ib  not  troe,  but  only  apparent,  from  the 
ontstripping  of  the  atany  firmament  toward  the 
wast,  and  the  \emng  behind   of  the  planets 
towaida  the  east,  which  being  granted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  velocity  of  that  cosmical  motion,  by 
an  nnpertnrbed  law  of  nature,  as  it  descends, 
decreases,  so  that  the  nearer  each  planet  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  the  slower  it  moves  $  whereas 
the  received  opinion  overthrows  and  turns  upside 
down  that  law ;  and  by  attributing  a  motion  of 
their  own  to  the  planets,  falls  into  the  absurdity, 
that  the  planets,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  earth, 
(which  is,  naturally,  the  place  of  rest,)  in  that 
ratio  have  their  celerity  increased; 'which  astro- 
Bomers,  in  the  most  trifling  and  unsuccessful 
laanner,  attempt  to  excuse,  by  a  relaxation  of  the 
£>ree  of  the  primum  mobile.    But  if  it  seem  to 
any  one  a  matter  of  wonder,  that,  in  spaces  so 
-vast  as  interpose  between  the  starry  firmament 
and  the  nnxm,  that  motion  should  gradually  de- 
crease by  portions  so  small,  by  less,  to  wit,  than 
GD»  hour,  which  is  the  twenty^iburth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion;  it  subsides  when  we  consider 
that  each  planet,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  earth, 
completes  lesser  circles,  revolving  in  a  shorter 
circuit;  so  that,  the  decrement  of  the  size  of  the 
circle  being  added  to  the  decrement  of  the  period- 
ic time,  that  motion  is  perceived  to  decrease  in 
a  marked  manner.    Up  to  this  time  we  have 
spoken  of  the  velocity,  absolutely  and  apart,  as 
if  the  planets,  placed,  for  example,  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  or  of  any  of  ite  parallels,  were 
simply  overtaken  by  the  starry  firmament,  and 
by  one  another,  but  yet  in  that  selfsame  circle; 
for  this  would  be  a  mere  leaving  behind,  without 
any  respect  to  obliquity.    But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  planete  not  only  hasten  on  their  course  with 
anequal  relative  speed,  but  do  not  return  to  the 
same  point  of  a  circle,  but  decline  towards  the 
south  and  the  north,  the  limite  of  which  declina- 
tion are  the  tropics ;  which  declination  has  pro- 
duced a  circle  oblique  to  us,  and  ite  difierent 
polarity;  after  the  same  manner  that  that  ine- 
quality of  velocity  has  caused  the  motion  of  an 
opposite  action.    Nor  really  is  there  need  of  this 
figment  in  the  nature  of  things,  since,  by  introduc- 
ing spiral  lines,  (the  thing  that  comes  nearest  to 
sense  and  fact,)  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be 
settled,  and  those  pointo  be  safe  and   sound. 
Besides,  (which  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
matter,)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  devia- 
tions from  a  perfectly  circular  motion,  which  the 
planete  cannot  bear;  for  in  proportion  as  the  sub- 
stenoes  degenerate  in  purity  and  expansioil!  so 
also  do  their  motions.    But  it  happens,  that  as  in 
point  of  celerity  the  higher  planete  are  carried  on 
quicker,  and  the  inferior  slower;  so,  also,  that 
the  superior  planete  form  spires  that  approximate* 

•  Propiores,  if  not  misprinted  for  proprloret,  mutt  respect 
the  foci  of  the  ellipses  ;  which  eiplains  **  diijuncias :"  l>ut, 


and  more  nearly  resemble  circles,  but  the  inferior 
curyes  more  disjoined  and  eccentric ;  for,  by  de- 
sceilding  more  and  more,  there  is  a  perpetual 
departere  both  from  that  prime  stete  of  velocity 
and  that  perfect  circular  motion,  by  a  law  of 
nature  nowhere  interrupted.  In  this,  however, 
the  planete  agree,  (as  bodies  retaining  much  of  a 
common  nature,  though  in  other  respecte  differ- 
ing,) that  they  have  the  same  limite  of  declination. 
For  neither  doth  Satom  return  within  the  tropioSi 
nor  does  the  moon  stray  beyond  the  tropics,  (and 
yet  we  must  not  dismiss  from  our  consideration 
what  has  been  handed  down  and  remarked  by 
some  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  planet  Venus,) 
but  all  the  planets,  whether  superior  or  inferiery 
after  thmr  arrival  at  the  tropics,  turn  themselvesy 
and  recommence  a  course  back  again,  weary  of 
a  lesser  spiral  range,  such  as  they  would  have  to- 
undergo,  if  &ey  did  approach  nearer  the  poles; 
and  dreading  that  loss  of  motion  as  destructive 
of  their  nature.  For,  howsoever  it  may  be,  in  the 
starry  firmament,  bo&  the  stars  near  the  poles, 
and  those  about  the  equinoctial,  preserve  their 
ranks  and  positions,  reduced  into  order,  one  by 
another,  with  steadfastness  and  consummate  uni- 
formity ;  nevertheless,  the  planete  seem  to  be  of 
that  mixed  nature,  that  they  admit  not  willingly 
an  ampler  circuit,  nor  bear  at  all  a  shorter. 
Furthermore,  these  doctrines  concerning  the  hea- 
venly motions  seem  to  us  somewhat  preferable  to 
forced  and  opposite  motions,  and  of  a  difimnt 
pdarity  of  the  zodiac,  and  an  invorted  order  of 
velocity,  and  such  like,  which  in  no  way  agree 
with  the  nature  of  things,  though  they  may  in  a 
manner  accord  with  calculations.  Neither  have 
eminent  astronomers  been  blind  to  these  matters, 
but,  wrapped  up  in  their  craft,  and  reveries 
of  perfect  circles,  catohing  at  subtleties  and  the 
evil  resulto  of  a  fashionable  philosophy,  they 
have  disdained  to  follow  nature.  Truly,  how- 
ever, is  that  despotic  decretal  against  nature  of 
wise  men  more  mischievous,  than  the  very 
simplicity  and  utter  credulity  of  the  uninformed, 
when  any  one,  for  instence,  looks  with  scorn  at 
truth,  because  it  is  manifest.  And  yet  huge  is 
that  evil,  and  most  widely  extended,  that  the 
human  intellect,  whenever  it  finds  itself  unequal 
to  subjecte,  has  a  predilection  to  soar  above 
them. 

But  now  we  must  inquire  whether  that  one  and 
simple  motion  in  a  circle,  and'  in  a  spiral  curve, 
from  east  to  west,  upon  certein  south  and  north 
poles,  cease  and  terminate  with  the  heavens,  or 
it  also  be  conveyed  down  to  things  beneath. 
For  it  would  not  be  ingenuous  in  us  to  feign  heie 
in  this  nether  region  such  aphorism  as  they  sup- 
pose with  respect  to  the  heavens.  Wherefore, 
if  in  these  regions  be  also  found  that  motion,  it 

if  the  Ulostrious  author  did  write  proplores,  whydid  he  after- 
wards  tautologise  by  sayinf  "queque  circuioe  propfus  refii 
rami" 
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will  appear  that,  even  in  the  heayens,  it  is  of  like 
kind,  according  to  a  nature  common  or  coamical, 
with  that  we  experience.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
it  is  plainly  erident,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  heavens.  But  the  demonstrations 
and  proofs  of  this  matter  we  have  fhlly  laid  down 
in  oar  anticipation  respecting  the  flowing  and 
ehbing  of  the  sea;  therefore,  to  that  we  refer; 
and  this  being  supposed  and  taken  for  granted, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  rest  of  the  heavenly 
motions.  But  these  we  have  said  are  not  coami- 
cal, but  reciprocal.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
motions  visible  in  the  heavens,  besides  that  which 
we  have  called  cosmical,  which  is  a  diurnal 
motion  in  curves  within  the  tropics.  For  either 
the  stars  are  raised  higher,  and  again  depressed 
lower,  as  they  may  be  farther  from  and  nearer  to 
.the  earth;  or  they  bend  and  wind  themselves 
through  the  latitude  of  the  zodiac,  by  running 
out  more  to  the  south,  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
by  traversing  what  they  call  the  dragons;*  or 
they  vary  from  an  incited  and  also  an  acquisitive 
motion,'!'  (for  we  join  together  these  two,)  ad- 
vancing sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower, 
sometimes  progressively,  sometimes  retrogres- 
sively,  sometimes  even  stopping  and  staying;  or 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  sun,  they  are  more 
or  less  bound  together  and  drawn  round  each 
other.  We  will  recount  the  causes  and  natures 
of  these  only,  generally  touching  the  heads  of 
each;  for  our  present  undertaking  requires  that 
to  be  done  in  this  place.  But  in  order  to  this, 
and  to  secure  beforehand,  as  well  as  to  open  the 
way,  we  must  frankly  declare  our  sentiments 
upon  some  of  the  maxims  of  philosophers,  as 
also  upon  certain  hypotheses  of  astronomers,  as 
well  as  their  observations  during  several  ages, 
out  of  which  materials  they  built  up  their  myste- 
ries; all  which  things  appear  to  us  to  be  full  of 
error  and  confusion.  Wherefore  there  are  axioms, 
or  rather  certain  conceits,  which,  received  by 
philosophers,  and  transferred  to  astronomy,  and 
unfortunately  being  credited,  have  corrupted  the 
science.  Our  rejection  of  them  will  be  simple, 
as  well  as  our  judgment  upon  them ;  for  it  is  not 
suitable  to  waste  precious  time  on  silly  refuta- 
tions. The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  things  above 
the  moon  inclusively  are  incorruptible;  and  in  no 
degree  or  form  whatever  do  they  undergo  new 
beginnings  or  changes;  of  which  it  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  that  it  is  a  fond  and  silly  saying. 

•  The  twelve  ttgia  of  the  z«dke,  I  preepme ;  to  called 
becaiue  moet  of  them  resemble  tome  living  creature ;  thus, 
Eurip.,  in  Oreste,  hai  Lpaxwrwifi^,  *  draconiboe,  seu  angui- 
bu8  plenufl ;»» or  it  may  mean  the  two  nodee,  which  comet  to 
the  tame  thing,  repreaented  by  the  head  and  the  tail  of  the 
Dragon;  for,  the  atcending  node  and  Dragon't  head  have 
the  tame  character  to  denote  each,  (Q ;)  to,  likewite,  the 
detcendittg  node  and  Dragon't  tail  (Q.) 

t  Contecntion,  oted  by  Newton ;  does  it  mean  *  picked  up 
on  its  revolution,*  or  an  orderly  accompanying,  tc;  a  rela- 
tive motion ;  or  a  train  of  CMWffiimfia/  motioni  incltatio  tt- 
ferring  to  orJ/MuU  7 


Indeed,  from  this  source  proceeds  that  prodigioM 
evil,  that,  on  the  appearance  (d  every  irregulazitf 
astronomers  shape  new  and,  as  they  sappose* 
corrected  theories,  and  adapt  causes  eternal  and 
invariable  to  things  more  frequently,  as  it  wersi 
fortuitous. 

The  second  is,  that  those  turbulent  actions  of 
compression,  expansion,  resistance,  and  yielding, 
which  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  softness 
and  hardness  of  bodies,  taken  for  elementary  qua- 
lities, are  not  compatible  with  the  heavens,  which 
is  doubtless  of  the  fifth  and  least  elementary 
essence.  But  this  assertion  is  a  presumptuoos 
and  arbitrary  reprobation  of  things  and  sense. 
For  wheresoever  any  body  in  nature  is  in  a  state 
of  rest,  there  also  is  a  reluctance  to  change,  and 
that  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  Bat 
wherever  are  natural  bodies,  and  a  local  motion, 
there  will  take  place  either  repulsion,  or  a  yield- 
ing, or  resolution  of  motion;*  for  those  things 
which  have  been  named  compactness,  looseness 
of  parts,  resistance,  a  giving  way,  with  many 
others,  are  what  matter  universally  undezgoea 
everywhere.  Yet,  however,  from  this  source 
have  come  down  to  us  all  that  multiplicity  of 
orbits  capriciously  jumbled  together,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, they  are  pleased  to  say  are  so  dis- 
tinctly interlineated,  and  which  move  and  turn 
within  each  other  so  evenly  and  glibly,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  intricacy,  there  is  no  en- 
tangling or  vibration ;  all  which  are  visionary  and 
a  palpable  mockery  of  facts. 

A  third  is,  that  to  each  individual  body  apper- 
tains a  peculiar  and  appropriate  motion ;  arid  if 
more  motions  are  observable,  all,  except  one,  are 
extrinsic,  and  derived  from  some  other  moving 
body.  Nothing  falser  than  this  can  be  conceived, 
since  all  bodies,  from  the  manifold  consent  of 
things,  are  endued  with  even  many  motions,  some 
denoting  their  nature,  others  waxing  weaker  and 
weaker,  others  even  lying  hid  until  they  be  drawn 
forth ;  but  there  are  no  special  or  proper  motions 
of  things,  except  the  exact  measures  and  ratios 
of  common  motions.  And  hence  again  has  been 
presented  to  us  that  primum  mobile  severed  and 
made  distinct,  and  heavens  on  heavens,  and  new- 
fangled mansions  contained  in  them,  that  they 
may  suffice  for  the  performances  of  so  many 
different  motions. 

The  fourth  is,  that  all  heavenly  motions  are 
distributed  through  perfect  circles;  which  is  a 
very  cumbrous  doctrine,  and  has  produced  to  us 
those  monsters  of  eccentric  curves  and  epicycles ; 
whereas,  however,  had  they  consulted  nature,  a 
regulated  and  uniform  motion  belongs  to  a  perfect 
circle;  but  amotion,  regulated,  indeed,  but  of 

*  Sectio  meant,  clatiically,  a  confltcation  of  goodt,  divi* 
tion  of  tpoil,  ^.,  to,  potsibly,  here  it  may  mean  distipatkM 
of  motion ;  If  the  illnttriout  author  utee  it  here  for  secntio, 
(ateqnor,)  then  it  meant  an  **  orderly  following,"  (coote- 
quentia  rraveXov6i)«>(f,)  but  each  a  word  in  such  a  eenae  ii 
utterly  onclaaticaL 
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different  fonns,  such  as  is  foand  in  many  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  the  property  of  other  lines ; 
and  vriih  good  reason  Gilbert  ridicules  these, 
because  it  is  not  likely  that  nature  should  have 
formed  wheels,  which,  for  example,  contain  one 
or  two  miles  in  circumferenoe,  in  order  that  a  ball 
of  a  finger's  breadth  should  be  sustained  :  for  of 
so  little  magnitude  does  the  body  of  a  ]^anet  ap- 
pear to  be,  compared  with  those  circles  round 
which  they  pretend  it  is  to  be  carried. 

The  fifth  is,  that  stars  are  parts  of  their  sphere, 
as  if  fixed  therein  by  a  nail.  But  this  is  most 
clearly  a  rerery  of  those  who  deal  in  mathematics, 
not  in  nature,  and  are  so  stupidly  intent  on  the 
motion  of  bodies,  that  they  entirely  forget  their 
substances.  For  that  fastening  is  a  particular 
disposition  of  compact  and  consistent  things, 
which  have  firm  cohesions,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  parts.  But  it  is  utterly  to  be  unlocked 
for,  if  it  be  applied  to  soft  or  liquid  substances. 

The  sixth  is  that  a  star  is  a  denser  part  of  its 
sphere  of  action ;  for  the  stars  are  not  only  not  parts, 
hut  neither  are  they  denser;  for  they  are  not 
homogeneous  with  either,  and  that  in  degree  only, 
hut  they  are  entirely  heterogeneous,  and  differ  in 
substance;  and,  besides,  that  substance,  as  to 
density,  is  rarer,  and  more  expanded  than  an 
ethereal  one.    Orer  and  above  these  there  are 
many  other  conceits  of  equal  whimsicality ;  but 
these  shall  suffice  for  the   subject  now  under 
discussion.    Again,  these  observations  have  been 
made  on  the  fanciful  dicta  of  philosophy  respect- 
ing the  heavens.    But  as  to  what  respects  the 
hypotheses  of  astronomers,  the  refutation  of  them 
is  generally  without  any  use ;  for  neither  are  they 
asserted  for  truths,  nor  is  it  impossible  that,  al- 
though they  may  vary  and  be  contradictory  in 
themselves,  the  phenomena  should  equally   be 
preserved    and    harmonize.    Therefore,  if   you 
please,  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  as  if 
linked  together  by  an  expedient  and  legitimate 
bond,  be  so  circumspect  a  mediator,  that,  on  the 
one   hand,  astronomy  may  have  her   previous 
hypotheses,  which  are  best  adapted  to  expedite 
calculations ;  on  the  other,  philosophy,  such  as 
approach  nearest  to  the  truth  of  nature ;  and  so 
that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  may  not  pre- 
judice the  truth  of  a  thing,  and  that  tlie  decisions 
of  philosophy  may  be  such  as  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy.   And  so  much  for  hypotheses. 

Now,  as  to  astronomical  observations,  which 
are  assiduously  accumulated,  and  continually  are 
pouring  down  like  water  from  the  sky,  I  have  a 
great  wish  to  admonish  men  on  that  head ;  lest, 
haply,  that  be  true  of  them,  which  is  so  elegantly 
fabled  of  the  fly  in  ^sop,  that  sitting  on  the 
harness  of  a  chariot,  contending  for  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  cried  out,  •«see  what  dust  I 
excite !"  Just  so,  any  petty  observation,  vacil- 
lating, at  one  time,  in  the  instrument,  at  this,  m 


the  eye,  and  at  that,  in  a  calculation,  and  which 
possibly  may  be  a  reality,  on  account  of  some 
true  change  in  the  heavens,  calls  into  existence 
new  firmaments,  new  spheres,  and  new  circles. 
And  we  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  order  that 
any  relaxation  in  the  taking  of  observations  or  the 
study  of  history  should  take  place,  both  which 
we  are  of  opinion  should  by  all  means  be  stimu- 
lated and  intently  prosecuted ;  but  only  that,  in 
rejecting  or  changing  hypotheses,  the  highest 
prudence  and  a  mature  gravity  of  judgment  be 
displayed. 

Wherefore,  having  now  laid  open  the  road  as 
to  the  motions  themselves,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  also  as  to  their  nature.  We  have  already 
said,  then,  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  motions 
of  the  higher  order  in  the  heavens :  an  ascending 
and  descending  motion  through  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  heavens ;  a  motion,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
zodiac,  stretching  out  towards  south  and  north : 
a  motion  in  the  course  of  the  zodiac,  quick,  slow, 
progressive,  retrograde,  stable ;  and  the  motion  of 
elongation  from  the  sun.  And  let  not  any  one 
object,  that  that  second  motion  of  the  breadth  of 
the  zodiac  or  of  the  signs*  thereof  may  be  refer- 
red to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  since  there  is 
an  inclination  by  turns  towards  the  south  and  the 
north;  which  as  well  as  the  curves  themselves 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other  are  alike,  except  that 
the  latter  motion  is  merely  curvilinear,  but  the 
former  hath  also  many  turnings,  and  lies  inmost 
at  much  less  distances,  f  For  neither  hath  this 
point  escaped  our. consideration.  But  assuredly 
the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun  in 
the  ecliptic,  considered  apart  from  all  latitude  and 
exclusively  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
same  sun  does  yet  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  planets,  as  to  their  paths  within  the  tropica« 
does  not  allow  us  to  entertain  this  opinion. 
Wherefore,  we  must  seek  for  different  sources  of 
this  and  of  the  other  three  motions.  And  these 
are  the  points,  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  mo- 
tions, which  appear  to  us  to  be  fraught  with  a 
less  degree  of  inconvenience.  But  we  must  see 
what  they  may  be  found  to  deny,  and  what  to 
affirm.  They  deny  that  the  earth  revolves.  They 
deny  that  there  are  in  the  heavens  two  motions 
from  the  east  to  different  points  of  the  west ;  and 
they  affirm  one,  that  outstrips  and  consequently 
leaves  behind  others.  They  deny  any  oblique 
circle  and  its  different  polarity,  and  they  affirm 
spiral  curves.  They  deny  a  primum  mobile 
separated  and  forced  asunder;  and  they  affirm  a 
cosmical  consent,  as  it  were  the  common  bond  of 
the  system.  They  affirm  that  a  diurnal  motion  is 
found  not  in  the  sky  or  heavens,  but  in  the  air,  in 
waters,  even  in  what  are  placed  on  the  superficies 
of  the  earth,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  turning 


*  8«6  Bote  on  '*  draconett"  p.  490. 
t  *«  Te  sinvofo  in  pecton  fizL"~P«rt.  5,  P,. 
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The  J  affinn  that  that  dote  foUowing 
and  cosmical  roUing  in  flaidt  is  their  whirling 
tendency  to  became  consistent,  till  at  length  they 
reach  a  state  of  per£»ct  rest*  They  deny  ^t  the 
stars  are  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.  'Riey  deny 
that  eccentric  drclesy  epicycles,  and  such  like 
eralty  devices  are  realities.  They  affirm  that  a 
magnetic  motion,  or  one  having  a  power  to  cdlect 
matter  together,  is  in  full  rigour  in  the  stars,  by 
which  fire  elicits  fire,  and  elevates  it.  They 
affirm  that,  in  the  firmament  of  the  planets,  the 
bodies  of  the  planets  move  and  revolve  quicker 
than  the  rest  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  are 
placed,  which  certainly  revolves,  but  slower. 
They  affirm  from  that  inequality  the  waves,  the 
undulations,  the  flowings  and  ebbings  of  the 
ethereal  atmosphere  of  the  planets;  and  from 
them  that  varbus  motiona  are  drawn  forth.  They 
affirm  a  necessity  in  the  planets  of  revolving 
quicker  or  slower,  according  as  they  may  be 
placed  higher  or  lower  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
horn  the  c(msent  of  the  universe.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  affirm  the  languor,  resulting  from 
an  incitement  in  their  course  beyond  what  nature 


has  piesaibed,  in  the  planets  both  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  orbit.  They  affirm  ^e  foUowing  altar 
the  sun,  firom  the  del»otive  nataie  of  weaker 
flames,  of  Yeans  and  M  eroury ;  since  even  te 
moving  stare,  the  attendants  of  Jupiter,  have  beoi 
discovered  by  Galilmis.  But  these  are  mstteis 
of  which  we,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  toeshdd 
of  natural  history,  and  of  philoeophy,  take  a 
prospective  view— subjects  which,  probably,  die 
inquirer  will  be  better  qualified  to  prove,  in  pro* 
p<Nrtion  to  the  d^th  of  his  reseaidies  into  natural 
history.  But,  again«  however,  do  we  entnr  our 
protest  against  this  fetter  of  intellect.  In  dieset 
as  in  other  matten,  we  are  sure  of  the  oonectness 
of  our  career,  though  we  be  not  so  persuaded  as 
to  the  station  we  are  entitled  to  hold  in  it.  But 
we  have  mentioned  these  topics  during  our  intel- 
lectual journey,  lest  any  one  should  suppese,  that 
from  a  wavering  judgment,  or  a  destitutioo  of 
talent  to  maintain  the  position,  we  had  a  preference 
for  advocating  negative  questions. 

Wherefore,  we  will  retain,  as  the  heavenly  na- 
tures are  wont  to  do,  (since  our  treatise  is  of  them,) 
a  dignified  constancy^ 


THOUGHTS  AND    OBSERVATIONS 


FRANCIS  BACON,  OF  VERULAM, 


THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  NATURE,  OB  THE  INVENTION  OF  THINGS  AND 

OF  WORKS. 


Francis  Bacov  thought  in  this  manner.  The 
knowledge  whereof  mankind  is  now  possessed 
doth  not  extend  to  certainty  and  magnitude  of 
works.  Physicians  pronounce  many  diseases 
incurable,  and  often  make  mistakes,  and  £ul  in 
the  treatment  of  the  rest.  Alchymists  wax  old 
and  die  in  the  embraces  of  hope.  The  works  of 
magicians  are  transitory  and  barren.  The  me- 
chanical arts  take  but  little  light  from  philosophy, 
and  do  but  spin  on  slowly  the  little  threads  of 
their  own  experience.  Chance  is,  without  doubt, 
»  beneficial  discoverer  of  inventions;  but  one 
that  scattere  her  favoura  among  men  in  distant 
9ges  and  periods.  So  he  saw  well,  that  the  inven- 
tions of  man,  which  we  possess,  must  be  counted 
very  imperfect  and  immature ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  sciences,  are  not  now  to  be 
expected,  except  in  a  great  length  of  time;  and 


that  those  which  human  industry  has  hitherto 
produced  cannot  be  ascribed  to  philosophy. 

He  thought  also,  that  in  this  narrowness  of 
man's  power,  that  is  most  deplorable  at  present, 
and  ominous  for  the  future ;  that  men,  contrary  to 
their  real  interest,  strive  to  rescue  ignorance  &om 
shame,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  in  this  poverty. 
For,  the  physician,  besides  the  cautels  of  practice, 
(in  which  there  are  no  small  means  of  defending 
the  credit  of  his  art,)  calls  in  what  is,  as  it  were, 
a  general  cautel  of  art,  by  turning  into  a  reproach 
upon  nature  the  weakness  of  his  art ;  and,  what 
art  doth  not  reach,  that  he  discharges  from  art 
upon  nature,  as  an  impossibility;  neither  can  art 
be  condemned,  when  itself  judges.  That  philo- 
sophy also,  out  of  which  the  knowledge  of  phyuc, 
which  now  is  in  use,  is  hewn,  itself  receives  and 
cherishes  certain  positions  and  opinions,  which, 
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^  if  tiiey  be  well  weigiMd,  uidiiee  this  p«rtiiaiion, 
tkal  nothing  aidnooa  or  powerful  in  nature  is  to 
.  be  expected  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Hence  that  opinion,  that  <«  the  heat  of  ^e  sen  or 
«tar,  and  the  heat  of  a  fire  differ  in  kind ;''  and 
that  other,  that «« composition  is  the  work  of  man, 
bnt  mixture  is  the  work  of  nature  alone,"  and  the 
like;  which,  if  they  be  carefully  examined,  all 
tend  to  an  envious  cireurosoription  of  human 
power,  and  a  voluntary  and  artificial  despair, 
which  rejects  not  only  the  auguries  of  hope,  but 
the  chances  of  experiment,  and  outs  away  all  the 
incitements  and  nerves  of  industry ;  while  they 
are  solicitous,  only,  that  their  art  be  thought  per- 
fect, and  labour  for  a  most  worthless  vainglory ; 
namely,  to  have  it  believed  that  all  is  impossible 
that  is  not  already  found.    But  the  alchymist,  to 
reHeve  his  art,  throws  the  blame  on  his  own 
^errors,  accusing  himself,  either  of  not  fully  under- 
standing  the  terms  of  the  art  and  its  authors, 
which  makes  him  attend  to  the  whispers  of  tradi- 
tion and  oral  evidence;  or  else  of  failing  in  the 
true  prq>orttons,  and  scruples,  and  moments  of 
practice  ^  which  makes  him  renew  infinitely  his 
trials,  under  what  he  supposes  more  favourable 
proepectB.    And,  meantime,  when,  in  the  mazy 
labyrinth  of  experiment,  he  lights  upon  certain 
inventions,  either  new  in  appearance  or  of  some 
ntility,  he  feeds  his  mind  with  such  foretasiee,  and 
displays  and  magnifies  them  above  their  value, 
and  supplies  the  rest  in  hopes.    The  magician, 
when  he  finds  something,  as  he  conceives,  above 
nature  effected,  and  is  convinced  that  a  breach  is 
•once  made  in  nature,  gives  his  imagination  wings, 
and  scarcely  allows  that  the  matter  admits  of 
degrees  of  greater  or  less ;  wherefore,  he  assures 
himself  of  arriving  at  the  highest  power ;  not 
aeeing  that  they  are  but  subjects  of  a  certain  and 
almost  definite  kind,  wherein  magic  and  super- 
atition,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  had  power 
and  played.  The  mechanical  person,  if  he  chances 
to  add  a  higher  finish  or  more  elegant  ornament 
to  -previous  inventions,  or  to  compound,  and  bring 
together  into  one,  separate  observations;  or  to 
couple  things  more  commodiously  and  naturally 
with  their  use ;  or  to  produce  the  work  in  greater 
or  less  mass  and  volume  than  has  usually  been 
the  case ;  ranks  himself  at  length  among  invent- 
ors.   So  he  saw  well,  that  men  came  to  sneer  at 
the  invention  of  new  things  and  arts  as  a  vain 
attempt,  and  not  to  be  relied  on ;  or  to  believe 
that  important  inventions  are  indeed  extant,  but 
confined  among  a  few,  in  the  strictest  silence  and 
mystery;  or  else  that  they  descend  to  account 
those  little  industries  and  additions.  Inventions. 
All  which  turns  to  the  averting  of  men's  minds 
from  just  and  constant  labour,  and  from  the  work- 
ing of  inventions,  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
race. 

He  thought  also,  when  men  did  set  before  them- 
aelves  the  variety  and  exquisite  perfection  of  works 


supplied  for  human  life  by  the  mechanical  arts ; 
they  are  apt  rather  to  admire  the  provisions  of  man, 
than  to  apprehend  his  want ;  not  considering  that 
the  original  observations  of  man  and  operations 
of  nature,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  breath  and 
life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many  nor  deeply 
fetched ;  and  that  ^e  rest  belongs  to  man's  pa- 
tience, and  the  subtile  and  ruled  motion  of  his 
hand  or  instruments ;  and  that  in  this  the  shop  is 
very  like  the  library,  which  exhibits  such  a  va- 
riety of  books,  in  which,  if  one  carefully  examine, 
he  will  find  nothing  but  infinite  iterations  of  the 
same  thing,  varied  in  the  form  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, but  preoccupied  in  invention.  So  be  saw 
plainly,  that  opinion  of  abundance  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  want ;  and  that  both  works  and  doctrines 
appear  many,  but  are,  when  examined,  few^ 

He  thought  also  that  those  doctrines  which  we 
have,  are  presented  with  a  kind  of  ambition  and 
pretension,  and  come  before  us  dressed  up  and  in 
form,  as  if  each  art  were  in  every  branch  perfect 
and  finished.  For  it  is  reduced  into  such  methods 
and  divisions,  as  seem  to  embrace  and  include  all 
treatises  that  can  possibly  bear  on  tiiat  subject. 
And  however  weakly  the  parts  are  filled,  and 
destitute  of  any  living  seeds  of  things :  yet  they 
carry  the  show  and  reason  of  a  total ;  and  it  is 
brought  to  this,  that  a  few  writings  of  some  re- 
ceived authors,  yet  not  the  best  chosen,  go  for  the 
very  art  in  its  perfectbn.  Whereas  the  earliest 
searches  for  truth  in  better  faith,  and  with  more 
fortunate  event,  used  to  throw  into  aphorisms  or 
sentences  short,  scattered,  and  unconfined  by  me- 
thod, the  knowledge  which  it  was  their  object  to 
gather  from  the  consideration  of  things,  and  to 
store  up  for  use ;  which,  as  they  showed  simple 
representations  of  things  discovered,  and  evident 
spaces  and  vacancies  for  things  not  discovered, 
were  less  fallacious ;  and  invited  men's  talents 
and  thoughts  alike  to  criticism  and  invention.  But 
now  sciences  are  exhibited  in  such  forms,  as  to 
claim  belief,  not  solicit  judgment,  and  check  with 
a  sullen  authority  the  generous  springings  of  in- 
vention :  so  that  every  succession  and  devolution 
of  philosophy  bears  the  character  of  master  and 
disciple,  not  of  inventor  and  continuer ;  whence 
it  necessarily  follows  that  sciences  continue  in 
iheir  own  steps,  and  never  stir  from  their  ground. 
This  has  been  done  for  many  ages,  so  that  what 
is  positive  is  fixed,  and  that  which  is  question  is 
kept  question,  and  remains  wholly  in  the  same 
state.  And,  therefore,  he  saw  plainly,  that  co- 
lumns against  proceeding  further  are  firmly  and, 
as  it  were,  fetally  pitched ;  and  that  it  is  no  mar- 
vel, that  Uiat  is  not  obtained,  for  which  men  feel 
neither  hope  nor  desire. 

He  thought  also,  that  what  is  said  of  men's 
despondency  or  self-conceit,  as  far  as  concerns 
most  of  the  pursuers  of  science,  is  too  deeply 
fetched,  for  far  the  greater  part  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied.   They  seek  knowledge  either  for  delight 
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and  satisfactioDy  or  for  profit  and  profisssional  emo- 
lament,  or  for  support  and  ornament  of  the  reputa- 
tion :  and  if  these  are  proposed  as  the  ends  of 
sciences,  so  far  will  men  be  from  wishing  that  the 
mass  of  knowledge  receive  an  increase,  that,  in 
that  stock  which  is  at  hand,  they  will  seek  no 
more  than  what  they  can  turn  to  use  in  the  matter 
before  them.  And  if  any  one  among  so  many 
seeks  knowledge  with  an  honest  zeal  and  for  its 
own  sake,  yet  he  will  be  found  to  hunt  rather  after 
Tariety  than  truth.  And  if  he  be  a  severer  inqui- 
sitor of  truth,  yet  that  very  truth  will  be  such  as 
will  rather  explain  more  subtly  things  already 
ottered,  than  kindle  any  new  light.  And  if  his 
heart  is  so  large,  that  he  propounds  to  himself 
further  discovery,  he  will  doubtless  be  most  taken 
with  that  light  which  displays  in  the  distance 
specious  contemplations,  not  that  which  shows 
important  works  and  inventions  close  at  hand. 
So  he  saw  plainly  that  we  return  to  this  point, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  course 
is  not  finished,  when  men  turn  aside  to  these  les- 
ser matters :  and  much  more  when,  as  far  as  he 
can  see,  the  mark  itself  has  never  been  set  up  and 
fixed  for  any  man.  But  the  mark  is  no  other, 
than  that  mankind  be  continually  enriched  with 
new  works  and  powers. 

He  thought  also,  that  among  these  difiiculties 
of  the  sciences,  the  case  of  natural  philosophy  has 
been  the  hardest  of  all :  inasmuch  as  it  has  had 
but  a  trifling  share  of  men's  labour,  has  been  read- 
ily deserted,  and  never  cultivated  and  matured  in 
any  high  degree.  For  since  the  Christian  faith 
has  grown  up  and  been  received,  the  greatest 
number  of  wits  have  been  employed  upon  divinity, 
and  in  this  subject  the  highest  rewards  have  been 
offered  to  men's  studies,  and  aids  of  every  kind 
most  plentifully  supplied.  And  before-tinbe,  like- 
wise, the  greatest  of  the  labours  of  philosophers 
was  consumed  in  moral  philosophy,  which  was 
almost  in  the  place  of  divinity  to  the  heathens. 
And  in  both  times  a  great  part  of  the  best  wits 
betook  themselves  to  public  business,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Romans,  who  by 
reason  of  their  large  empire  needed  the  service  of 
the  most.  But  the  time  among  the  Grecians,  in 
which  natural  philosophy  seemed  most  to  flourish, 
was  but  a  short  space,  and  that  also  abused  and 
thrown  away  in  disputing,  and  affecting  new 
opinions.  But  from  that  time  to  this,  no  one  can 
be  named,  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  cultivate 
natural  philosophy,  and  consumed  his  life  in  its 
pursuit ;  bo  that  this  science  has  not  for  ages  pos- 
sessed any  whole  man,  unless  perchance  one  may 
instance  some  monk  studying  in  a  cloister,  or  some 
gentleman  in  the  country,  and  that  will  be  found 
Tery  rare.  But  it  has  become  a  kind  of  passage 
and  bridge  to  other  arts,  and  this  venerable  mother 
of  the  sciences  is  turned  into  their  handmaid,  and 
made  to  serve  physic  and  practical  mathematics, 
or  to  season  a  litUe,  young  and  unripe  wits,  like 


a  kind  of  primiagf  that  thej  may  take  a  second 
wash  in  a  kindlier  and  better  manner.  So  he  saw 
plainly,  that,  from  the  small  number,  and  huny» 
and  rawness  of  its  followers,  natural  philosophy 
is  left  destitute.  And  soon  alter,  he  saw  also  diat 
this  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  general  state 
of  knowledge :  for  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  whoi 
torn  up  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished 
and  moulded  to  use,  but  will  grow  no  further. 

He  thought  also,  how  prejudicial  and  every  way 
hard  an  adversary  natural  philosophy  has  in  an- 
perstition  and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of 
religion.  For  he  found  that  some  of  the  Greciana 
who  firat  propounded  the  natural  causes  of  thun- 
der and  storm,  to  men  unused  to  such  specula* 
tions,  were  condemned,  en  that  ground,  for  impie- 
ty :  and  that  the  cosmographera,  who,  bj  moat 
certain  proofs,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
now  dispute,  asserted  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  anti- 
podes ;  were  not  much  better  treated,  but  included 
in  the  same  sentence,  not  indeed  affecting  life,  bat 
character,  on  the  accusation  of  some  of  the  ancieat 
fathera  of  the  Christian  church.  And  the  caae  of 
natural  history  is  now  much  worse,  in  regard  of 
the  boldness  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  depen- 
dencies, who  having,  as  far  as  they  can,  reduced 
divinity  into  method,  and  given  it  the  form  of  an 
art ;  having  attempted  moreover  to  incorporate  the 
contentions  and  turbulent  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
into  the  body  of  their  religion.  And  it  has  the 
same  tendency  that,  in  our  time,  no  opinions  or 
arguments  are  found  to  have  more  success,  than 
those  which  celebrate  with  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity the  union,  as  if  it  were  a  lawful  one,  be- 
tween divinity  and  philosophy,  that  is,  faith  and 
sense;  and  while  they  tickle  men's  minds  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  are  meantime  making  an 
unhallowed  conjunction  of  divine  and  human 
mattere.  And,  truly,  if  one  observes  carefully,  as 
great  danger  threatens  natural  philosophy  from  this 
kind  of  hollow  and  ill  assorted  league,  as  from 
avowed  hostility.  For,  in  a  treaty  and  confede^ 
ration  of  this  nature,  only  the  received  maxims  of 
philosophy  are  included  ;  but  every  thing  of  ad- 
vancement or  improvement  is  most  rigorously  and 
obstinately  shut  out.  In  fine,  with  respect  to 
augmentations,  and  what  may  be  called  the  new 
shores  and  tracts  of  philosophy,  all  from  the  side 
of  religion  is  full  of  grovelling  suspicion,  and  im- 
potent disdain.  Thus,  some  in.  their  simplicity 
fear  that  my  deeper  inquisition  into  nature  may 
penetrate  perchance  beyond  the  allowed  and  sanc- 
tioned limit  of  sobriety,  improperly  applying  what 
is  said  of  the  secrets  of  God,  many  of  which  re- 
main closed  under  the  divine  signet,  to  the  se- 
crets of  nature  which  are  guarded  by  no  interdict 
Others,  with  greater  cunning,  conceive  that  if 
men  are  ignorant  of  second  causes,  each  particulai 
may  be  more  easily  referred  to  the  wand  of  the 
deity  which  they  think  is  of  the  highest  intareat 
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to  Teligion ;  thongfa  this  is  no  other  than  seeking 
to  flatter  God  with  a  lie.  Others  tremble  for  the 
precedent,  lest  the  shifting  and  changes  of  philo- 
sophy end  with  attacking  religion.  Others,  lastly, 
seem  in  fear  that,  in  the  inquisition  of  nature, 
something  may  be  found  to  shake  religion.  Both 
which  opinions  savour  of  a  sort  of  incredulity  and 
worldly  policy,  but  the  last  cannot  even  be  brought 
into  doubt  or  question  without  impiety !  From 
which  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  that  in  opinions 
of  this  kind  there  is  much  weakness,  and  not  a 
little  envy  and  bitterness.  For  natural  philoso- 
phy is,  next  to  the  divine  word,  the  most  certain 
ranedy  of  superstition,  and  the  most  wholesome 
food  of  faith ;  and  is,  therefore,  rightiy  considered 
file  tmest  and  loveliest  handmaid  of  religion ;  the 
one  displaying  the  will  of  God,  the  other  his 
power.  So  that  he  was  not  wrong  who  said: 
«« Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the.  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God,"  joining  in  an  intimate  union,  in- 
formation of  his  will,  and  meditation  on  his  power. 
But,  though  this  is  most  certain,  it  still  remains 
among  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  natural 
philosophy,  that  all  which  is  pronounced  by  blind 
zeal  and  superstition  is  oonsidered  out  of  the  reach 
of  dispute. 

He  thought  also,  that,  in  the  orders  and  cus- 
toms of  schools,  colleges,  and  such  conventual 
bodies,  all  is  found,  to  be  adverse  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  sciences.  For  much  the  greater  part 
are  professors,  and  in  the  receipt  of  emoluments. 
And  the  lectures  and  exercises  are  so  arranged 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  routine  can  easily 
arise  in  anyone's  mind.    But  if  a  man  chance  to 
use  the  liberty  of  inquiry  and  judgment,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  left  in  a  great  solitude.    And  if 
ever  he  can  bear  this,  he  will  yet  find  that,  in 
achieving  his  fortune,  this  industry  and  magnani- 
mity will  be  much  hindrance  to  him.     For  in 
places  of  this  kind  men's  studies  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  writings  of  certain  authors;   from 
which,  if  any  one  disagrees,  or  propounds  matter 
of  argument,  he  is  immediately  set  down  as  a 
turbulent  person  and  an  innovator.    Though,  if 
one  judge  fairly,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  government  of  civil  affairs  and  the  arts ;  for 
the  danger  is  not  alike  of  new  light,  and  of  new 
motion.    It  is  true  that  in  civil  affairs  change, 
though  for  the  better,  is  suspected  from  fear  of 
disorder;  since  governments  rest  on  authority, 
consent,  credit,  opinion,  not  on  demonstration  and 
truth  in  abstract    But  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  in  mines,  all  sides  should  resound  with  new 
works  and  further  progress.     And  it  is  so  in 
right  reason.    But  in  real  life,  he  saw  that  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  knowledge, 
which  is  in  use,  presses  cruelly,  and  checks  the 
increase  and  growth  of  science. 

He  thought  also,  that,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
common  feeling  of  men,  much  appears  on  all 
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sides  that  denies  a  £ur  opening  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  For  most  men,  unjust  to  the  present 
times,  hang  upon  antiquity,  and  believe  that  if 
we,  who  now  live,  had  had  the  office  of  first 
attempting  what  was  sought  for  and  discovered 
by  the  ancients,  we  should  not  have  come  up  to 
their  works  by  a  great  space.  And  in  like  man- 
ner they  believe  that  if  a  man  even  now,  relying 
upon  his  own  powers,  attempt  to  begin  anew  an 
inquisition,  the  end  will  be,  that  he  will  either 
come  to  the  very  conclusion  that  was  approved 
of  by  antiquity;  or  else  to  some  one,  which, 
having  been  long  ago  decided  upon  and  rejected 
by  antiquity,  deservedly  fell  into  oblivion^ 
Others,  altogether  slighting  the  powers  of  human 
nature  at  both  periods,  ancient  and  modem,  fall 
into  a  fanciful  and  superstitious  belief  that  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  emanated  from  sphritual 
beings,  and  that  new  inventions  in  the  same 
manner  may  receive  assistance  from  their  author- 
ity and  concurrence.  Others,  of  more  sober  and 
chastened  imagination,  but  greater  diffidence, 
openly  despair  of  any  increase  of  knowledge, 
from  reflecting  on  the  obscurity  of  nature,  the 
shortness  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  the  senses,, 
the  weakness  of  the  judgment,  and  the  difficulties 
and  unbounded  variety  of  experiments.  So  that 
such  swelling  hopes,  as  promise  more  than  we 
now  have,  are  the  offspring  of  a  weak  and  unri- 
pened  mind,  and  will  no  doubt  have  their  begin- 
ning in  exultation,  their  middle  course  in  diffi- 
culty, and  their  end  in  confusion ;  and  there  is  as 
little  hope  of  the  reward  as  of  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  for  knowledges  evidenUy  breed  and 
expand  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  but  the  esti- 
mation and  price  of  them  is  in  the  multitude,  or 
in  the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  persons 
meanly  learned.  So  that  the  projection  of  sciences 
and  the  judgment  upon  them  are  not  in  the  same ; 
whence  it  comes  that  those  inventions  only  suc- 
ceed which  are  acconmiodated  to  popular  reason 
and  common  sense;  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  Democritus'  theory  of  atoms,  which  being 
a  little  too  remote,  was  treated  witii  ridicule. 
Hence,  sublime  views  of  nature,  which,  almost 
like  religion,  must  enter  the  senses  of  men 
with  difficulty,  may  be  now  and  then  conceived, 
but  (unless  proved  and  recommended  by  evident 
and  exceeding  utility,  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  the  case)  are  generally  in  a  short  time  blown 
and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  common  opi- 
nions ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  is  wont  to  bring 
down  to  us  what  is  light  and  blown  up,  while  it 
sinks  and  drowns  that  which  is  solid  and  grave. 
So  he  saw  well  that  the  hindrances  of  an  improved 
state  of  the  sciences  were  not  only  external  and 
adventitious,  but  innate  also,  and  drawn  from  our 
very  senses. 

Moreover,  he  thought  that  the  vagueness  and 
irregular  form  of  words  mocks  the  understanding. 
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^nndy  as  it  were,  •ttaeki  it;  far  waidt  wm  lik* 
<oiiM  which  lepraaent  the  inafs  uid  ailhofit;f  of 
he  people ;  for  they  ahrayt  eompeand  a^  daa* 
mfy  according  to  popular  notioM  aad  aooepla  '.on, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  erroneous  aad  rery 
confused;  so  that  eyen  infants  in  leaminf  to 
speak,  are  compelled  to  suck  in  and  swallow  a 
pemioioos  system  of  error.  And  though  the  wise 
and  learned  endearoor  by  rarioos  contriranoes  to 
deliver  themseWes  from  this  bondage,  by  making 
new  words,  which  is  harsh,  and  by  inserting 
definitions,  which  is  troublesome,  they  cannot, 
with  all  their  strength,  throw  off  the  yoke;  so 
that  innumerable  controrersies,  even  in  the  most 
acute  discussions,  are  raised  about  words,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  that  deprayed  coinage  of 
words  reflects  its  rays  and  impressions  into  the 
mind  itself,  and  is  thus  not  only  a  hindrance  in 
discourse,  but  injurious  also  to  the  judgment  and 
understanding.  So  he  saw  well,  that,  among  the 
internal  causes  of  eiror,  he  must  place  this  as  one 
serious  and  pemidous  import. 

He  thought  also  that,  besides  the  usual  difficul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  knowledge,  natural  phi- 
losophy, particularly  the  active  and  operative,  had 
Jte  peculiar  drawbacks  and  impedimente.  For  it 
has  been  notably  hurt  and  discredited  by  some  of 
ite  professors,  light  and  vain  men,  who,  partly 
from  credulity,  partly  from  craft,  have  loaded  ike 
human  race  with  promises,  offering  promulgation 
of  life,  delay  of  infirmity,  relief  from  pain,  supply 
of  natoral  defects,  deceptions  of  the  senses,  the 
binding  or  inciting  of  the  affections^  illuminations 
of  the  mental  powers,  ecstasies,  transmuting  of 
substances,  unlimited  multiplication  of  motions, 
impressions  on  the  air  and  changes  of  it,  divina- 
tion of  future  evente,  representations  of  distant 
occurrences,  revelations  of  mysteries,  and  many 
other  things.  Now,  in  considering  these  liberal 
givers,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  pass  a 
Judgment  like  this :  that  there  is  as  muoh  differ^ 
ence  in  philosophy,  between  their  triflings  and 
the  true  arte,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
wars  of  Julius  Cesar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  or  Arthur  of  Britain.  For  it  is 
evident  that  those  renowned  generals  achieved 
more  in  reality  than  the  other  shadowy  heroes  are 
pretended  to  have  done,  but  by  means  and  ways 
of  action  not  at  all  fabulous  or  supematoral.  So 
that  it  is  not  Just  to  deny  credit  to  true  history, 
because  it  is  sometimes  wounded  and  injured  by 
fabulous  stories.  For  Ixion  of  a  cloud  begat  the 
Centaurs,  yet  still,  of  the  real  Juno,  Jove  begat 
Hebe  and  Vulcan,  that  is,  tlie  lovely  and  divine 
virtoes  of  nature  and  art  But  though  this  is  true, 
and  it  shows  great  ignorance  to  be  incredulous 
without  distinction;  yet,  he  saw  well  that  the 
access  to  truth  was  formerly  shut  up,  or  at  least 
narrowed  by  fables  of  this  kind,  and  that  the 
ignominy  of  vanity  even  now  abates  all  greatness 
<^mind. 


Hs  Hmgiit  aUo  Aal  tfam  is  fmmd  ia  the  nii^ 
of  man  a  osstain  afiStetion,  naturally  bisi  tadiii^ 
tti&ed  by  somm  men^  ophdonand  doetriBe,whiek 
hasefaeeked  and  prevented  the  true  pisoeeiiogQf 
nataral  philosophy,  that  is,  the  active  and  opas> 
tive  kind.  This  is  a  rotten  and  paroieioQi  idei 
or  estimation,  that  the  nsi^esty  of  man^s  mind 
sufiSets  dimimition,  if  it  be  long  and  deeply  oos> 
versant  with  experiences  and  particulan  nibjeet 
to  sense,  and  bound  in  matter:  espeoiallyunoh 
things  usually  appear  laborious  to  search,  ignoUe 
to  meditate,  harsh  to  deliver,  illibefal  to  pnctiee, 
infinite  in  number,  and  contemptible  in  their  ni- 
nuteness;  and,  though  such  qnalitiee  at  these  no 
ways  aooommodate  to  the  glory  of  the  aits.  Aai 
this  opinion  or  state  of  mind  rsoeived  naeh 
strength  from  another  wild  and  nafoanded  opi' 
nion,  which  held  that  truth  is  innate  in  the  my 
of  man,  and  not  introduced  firom  witheot,  vA 
that  the  senses  rather  excite  than  infoim  the 
undsfstanding.  Neither  has  this  eiroi,  uA  (to 
desoribe  it  truly)  delusion  of  mind,  been  aoy 
ways  corrected  by  those  who  have  giren  to  eeoee 
the  due,  that  is,  the  first  plaoe.  Niy,  meie,  evea 
these,  by  their  example  and  practice,  deeertini 
altogether  natural  history  and  actual  experience, 
rested  only  upon  agitetion  of  wit,  and  giovelled 
without  ceasing  among  the  darkest  idols  oC  the 
understanding,  under  the  suspicious  nameefeos' 
tsmplatioB  and  reason.  So  he  saw  well  that  thit 
rejection  and  divorce  of  partienlara  has  thiowB 
the  human  family  into  total  disoider. 

He  thought,  also,  &at  we  riioold  not  make  ok 
oonjeotufe  from  the  hindrances  we  meet  witk; 
only,  sines  it  is  possible  that  the  fortone  of  mea- 
kind  may  overcome  these  difilculties  and  butt  the 
barriers.  Henoe,  we  must  consider  and  enmiiie 
closely  the  nature  of  tkmt  philosophy  ^iHdch  is 
received,  and  whatever  other,  from  ancient  timet, 
has  been  cast  upon  our  shores,  like  the  ipan  ^ 
a  sunken  vessel.  And  he  found  that  the  natenl 
philosophy  which  we  have  from  the  Greeks  is  to 
be  accounted  a  kind  of  childhood  of  adeooe; 
and  that  ite  properties  are  diose  which  beloog  to 
boys,  that  is,  it  is  forward  to  chatter,  but  imnatoie 
and  unqualified  for  generation. 

Aristotle,  by  common  consent  the  chief  of  that 
philosophy,  without  ever  meddling  with  the  ob- 
servation of  natare,  has  been  unprofitablj  em- 
ployed on  stele  opinions,  and  on  their  comparisom 
opposition,  and  reduction.  Nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  hope  for  any  thing  solid  from  one  who  has 
made  up  the  world  itself  of  categories.  For,  it 
is  of  little  concern  whether  we  lay  down  that 
matter,  form,  and  privation,  or  substance,  quality* 
and  relation,  are  the  real  principles :  but  we  had 
best  pass  by  those  controversies ;  for  it  would  be 
inconsistent  to  set  about  a  formal  confutation,  whes 
we  neither  agree  about  the  principles,  nor  the 
modes  of  demonstration ;  and,  again,  to  lash  wi& 
ridicule  one  who  has  obtained  an  authority  almoat 
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^ktetorial  in  philoeophy*  would  hire  moie  Imtf 
than  suits  &e  dignity  of  the  sriijeet,  and  bs, 
mdveoYttTt  sTrogant.  He  hMM  certainly  oomipted 
natural  philosophy  with  logioal  subtleties,  which 
were  his  own  cieationy  as  he  liimself  too  loudly 
boasts* 

But,  to  lesTs  him,  Plato  was,  without  doubt,  a 
nan  of  loftier  genius,  and  one  who  aimed  also  at 
<he  knowledge  of  forms,  and  used  induction  uni- 
^rsally,  not  for  prinetp^  only ;  but  with  xeason- 
ing  futile  on  both  sides,  since  he  pursued  and 
ace^>ted  Tsgne  inductions  and  abstract  forms. 
And,  if  we  consider  with  attention  the  writings 
^nd  habits  of  this  philosopher,  we  shall  find  that 
h$  took  no  great  interest  in  natural  philosophy,  at 
least  so  far  only  as  toTindieate  his  own  name  and 
-eharaeter  as  a  philosopher,  or  give  by  its  inter- 
mizture  a  certain  majesty  to  his  moral  and  political 
doctrines.  And  he  adulterated  nature  as  much 
with  theology,  as  Aristotle  with  logic;  and,  to 
•ay  the  truth,  approached  as  near  to  ^e  province 
«f  the  poet  as  the  other  to  that  of  the  sophist. 
Now,  we  can  draw  the  doctrines  of  these  two 
^om  the  very  fountain  head,  their  works  having 
-survived. 

There  is  a  difikent  estimate  to  be  made  of  the 
-rest,  namely,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Heradi- 
tos,  Anazagoras,  Democritus,  Parmenis,  Zeno- 
4»hanes,  and  others;  becauee  we  have  received 
iMi  opinions  by  means  of  intermediate  writers, 
•only,  and  by  tradition,  and  scattered  fragments; 
se  Uiat  we  must  use  closer  inquisititm,  with 
greater  scruple  of  judgment,  to  make  up  for  the 
disadvantage  of  their  ciicumstanoes.  But  yet, 
he  has  been  most  diligent  and  watchful  to  catch 
every  whisper  about  these  opinions,  so  as  to  extract 
whatever  can  be  found  referring  to  them,  where 
^ey  are  confuted  by  Aristotle,  or  cited  by  Plato 
•or  Cicero ;  or  in  PlutaicJi's  budget,  or  Lawtius* 
Jives,  or  Lucretius'  poem ;  or  any  other  scattered 
hint  or  mention :  and  he  has  examined  them  with 
impartiality  and  careful  judgment.  And,  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  their  opinions  were  in 
their  own  works,  they  would  have  greater  weight ; 
ioit  ihe  strengrth  of  theories  lies  in  a  nice, and  mu- 
tual harmony  of  the  parts,  and  a  certain  unbroken 
demonstration ;  and  they  are  therefore  weakened 
when  uttered  in  fragments :  wherefore,  he  did  not 
'make  his  judgment  of  them  lightly. 

He  found,  also,  among  so  many  opinions,  a 
•number  of  remarks  made  with  some  care  with 
regard  to  the  observation  of  nature,  and  the  as- 
signing of  causes :  and,  as  commonly  happens, 
some  have  been  more  successful  than  others  in 
different  branches.  The  discoveries  and  opinions 
of  Pythagoras  alone,  (though  bis  doctrine  of 
numbers  implies  something  physical,)  are  mostly 
of  that  kind  which  lead  rather  to  the  founding  of 
some  religious  order,  than  to  the  opening  of  a 
school  in  philos<4>hy ;  which  the  event  proved : 
^or,  tiiis  philosophy  had  more  weight  in  the  heresy 


of  ^  BfamohMUM,  and  the  superstition  of  Ma- 
homet, than  among  men  of  science.  The  rest, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  philosophers; 
and  th«e  are  some  of  them  who  have  dived  into 
nature  much  deeper  and  more  acutely  than  Aris- 
totle. But  he  busied  himself,  like  the  Ottomans^ 
in  destroying  his  brothers ;  and  succeeded  in  it  to 
his  wish.  Now,  he  had  the  same  opinion  of 
Aristotle  as  of  the  other  Greek  philosophers, 
namely^  that  such  systems  and  theories  were, 
like  the  different  arguments  of  dramatic  pieces, 
moulded  into  a  certain  keeping  with  nature,  some 
with  more  nicety,  others  more  negligently  and 
roughly ;  and  that,  as  belongs  to  fiction,  they  ap- 
peared more  trim  and  symmetrical  than  real 
accounts.  Nor  could  the  wanderings  and  search* 
ings  of  the  human  mind  rest  or  limit  themselves 
in  those  theories  which  were  uttered  and  pub- 
lished. For,  had  not  the  customs  and  affections 
of  men,  and  the  pursuits  of  business,  been  adverse 
and  blighting  to  novelties  of  this  kind,  even  in 
matters  of  contemplation,  many  other  sects  would 
doubtless  have  been  formed  in  natural  philosophy* 
For,  as  it  b  in  astronomy  with  those  who  decide 
that  the  earth  moves  in  a  circle,  and  those  who 
explain  it  by  elliptical  and  epicycle  motion,  Uiat 
their  systems  to  account  for  appearances  in  the 
heavens,  are  alike  pleadings  for  a  side,  and  amount 
not  to  conviction,  nay,  even  the  calculations  of 
the  tables  answ^  with  each :  in  the  same  way  it 
would  be  much  easi^  to  devise  various  theories 
in  natural  philosophy,  all  widely  differing  with 
one  another,  and  yet  each  consistent  with  itself; 
and  using  unfairly  the  suffrage  of  popular  sceaU 
which,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  often  guides  the 
judgment,  and  drawing  it  over  to  opposite  sides* 

llkere  has,  indeed,  been  no  want  of  men  who, 
in  this  age  and  the  last,  have  meditated  new  sys- 
tems of  natural  philosophy.  For,  within  oui 
recollection  Telesio  has  appeared  on  the  stage, 
and  exhibited  a  new  plot,  not  so  well  rewarded 
with  applause,  as  the  probability  of  its  arguments 
merited :  and  Fracastoro,  not  long  since,  though 
he  did  not  set  up  a  new  sect,  yet  was  staunch  in 
using  liberty  of  judgment  and  inquiry :  Cardan, 
too,  was  as  bold,  but  less  steady.  Very  lately, 
also,  our  countryman,  Gilbert,  afler  most  labo- 
riously examining  the  nature  of  the  magnet  with 
great  sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  with  a  host 
and  almost  a  multitude  of  experiments,  began 
forthwith  to  design  a  new  school  in  natural  phi- 
losophy; and  was  not  terrified  by  the  ridiculed 
name  of  Zenophanes,  whose  opinion  he  inclined 
to.  These,  then,  and  all  who  are  or  shall  be  like 
them,  must  be  ranked  in  the  band  of  ancients,  for 
there  is  the  same  character  in  them  all :  thus, 
they  were  men  who  gave  their  opinions  on  few 
matters^  and  trifled  with  nature  without  making 
such  a  close  union  with  her  as  to  beget  either 
certainty  of  contemplation  or  useful  works. 

It  is  a  truth  that  out  of  so  many  schools  of  ohi 
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loBopby,  laboiiooely  cnltiTated  ^roagh  sneh  a 
length  of  years,  not  one  experiment  can  be  cited, 
which  has  a  riew  to  the  improvement  or  aggran- 
dizement of  the  state  of  man,  and  can  be  pointed 
to  with  troth  as  the  gifts  of  such  speculations.  On 
the  contrary,  indeed,  Aristotle's  device  of  the  four 
elements,  which  he  rather  gave  currency  to  than 
invented,  (and  which  being  greedily  caught  up  by 
physicians,  drew  after  it  the  systems  of  the  four 
complexions,  the  four  humours,  and  the  four  pri- 
mary qualities,)  like  some  malignant  and  unlucky 
star,  caused  extraordinary  barrenness  in  medicine, 
besides  many  mechanicad  arts ;  men  all  the  while 
allowing  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  conceits 
and  methodized  nothings  of  this  kind,  and  carry 
no  further.  Meantime  a  multitude  of  questions 
and  controversies  clamoured  and  fluttered  on  all 
sides  round  these  philosophies,  so  that  they  seem 
represented  to  the  life  in  the  fable  of  Scylla,  who 
had  the  upper  part  and  countenance  of  a  virgin, 
while  her  womb  was  girt  and  crowded  with  bark- 
ing mons&rs.  In  like  manner  have  those  doc- 
trines something  specious  at  first  sight,  but  when 
we  approach  the  generative  part,  to  produce  fruits, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  but  strife  and  restless  dis- 
puting, which  are  in  the  room  of  bearing. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  these  systems  assail  the 
opinions  only,  not  the  understandings  or  industry 
of  their  authors.  For,  in  proportion  to  a  man's 
wit  and  zeal,  does  he,  if  be  desert  the  light  and 
observation  of  nature  and  the  evidence  of  particu- 
lars, plunge  himself  and  become  involved  in  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  recesses,  and,  as  it 
were,  dens  of  fantasies  and  idols.  Again,  the 
general  plans  of  the  philosophies  are  not  attached 
with  the  purpose  of  approving  the  detailed  appli- 
cation of  minor  causes,  which  are  commonly  given 
and  inquired  into  in  the  works  of  philosophers  of 
tliis  kind:  on  the  contrary,  these  are  no  better 
than  the  other,  not  only  because  they  depend 
npon  them,  but  also  because  they  display  no  se- 
verity of  inquisition,  and  lead  us  to  matters  not 
unknown,  but  almost  at  our  feet,  in  which  the 
mind  acquiesces  lightly,  and  is  satisfied,  but  by 
no  means  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  nature. 
And  they  have  always  this  fault,  which  is  alike 
in  all,  that  they  connect  together  experiments 
and  known  effects  in  a  kind  of  system,  and,  as  it 
were,  with  a  net,  made  to  the  just  measure  of 
what  is  known ;  but  never  exhibit  any  cause  or 
canon,  which  may  mark  out  new  and  formerly 
unknown  effects  and  experiments. 

Having  thus  traversed  these  outskirts  of  philo- 
sophy, casting  his  eyes  on  every  side,  he  turned 
tiiem  to  the  depths  of  antiquity,  as  to  a  kind  of 
clouded  and  dim  region.  And  he  saw  that  if  he 
ehose  to  deal  unfairly,  there  would  be  no  difilculty 
in  persuading  men,  that  with  the  ancient  sages, 
long  before  the  Grecian  times,  natural  science 
floorished  with  greater  vigour,  but  perhaps  in 


greater  sUeiice:  and  Omt  it  were^ ^eiefore,  more 
dignified  to  refer  to  them  thoee  diseoveriee  whidi 
are  now  made :  as  new  men  are  used  to  do,  wh» 
connect  vrith  themselvee  the  nobility  of  some  an- 
cient stem  by  the  rumours  of  genealogy  and  con- 
jecture. But,  relying  on  the  evidence  of  facts, 
he  rejected  every  form  of  impostore ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  his  opinion  about  those  times, 
thought  that  it  had  no  more  relation  to  the  matter 
in  band  whether  our  discoveries  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  in  the  revolution  of  things  have 
sunk  and  risen  again ;  than  it  should  be  any  coih 
eem,  whether  the  New  World  be  that  island  At- 
lantis, and  so  known  to  the  ancients,  or  was  first 
discovered  by  us.  For  inventions  are  to  be  sougiit 
in  the  light  of  nature,  not  traced  in  the  shades  of 
antiquity.  Meanwhile,  some  may  remark  that  he 
has  passed  over  the  art  or  philosophy  of  chymistiy; 
which  he  has  done  from  respect,  being  unwilling 
to  class  it  with  thoee  philosophies  which  are  en- 
tirely barren  of  works,  since  it  has  displajred  and 
given  many  noble  discoveries.  Indeed,  this  ait 
accords  with  the  fable  of  the  old  man,  who  be- 
queathed his  sons  a  treasure  buried  in  his  vine- 
yard without  showing  them  where,  wherry  they 
set  themselves  with  diligence  to  dig  the  vineyard, 
and  did  not  find  the  treasure,  but,  by  their  hns- 
ba^dry,  the  vintage  was  made  more  abundant. 
In  like  manner  the  sons  of  chymttftry,  while  they 
are  busy  seeking  the  hidden  gold,  whether  real  or 
not,  have  by  turning  over  and  trying,  brought 
much  profit  and  convenience  to  mankind.  Yet 
their  inventions  issued  in  no  other  or  better  way 
than  the  birth  and  advancement  of  mechanical' 
arts,  that  is,  by  mere  experience.  For  their  phi- 
losophy and  speculation  are  unsound,  and  harsher 
than  those  fabulous  philosophies  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  For  though  the  three  prin- 
ciples was  no  useless  discovery,  but  partly  bo^er^ 
ing  on  fact :  yet,  for  the  most  part,  practised  in  a 
few  experiments  of  distillation,  they  referred 
every  thing  in  philosophy  to  separation  and  libe-^ 
ration,  unmindful  of  true  alteration.  But  the 
stracture  of  that  opinion,  on  which  as  a  foundation 
their  philosophy  rests,  that  there  are  four  matrices 
or  elements  in  which  the  seeds  and  forms  of  matter 
complete  their  fruits,  and  that  these  are  quadriform: 
according  to  the  different  elements,  so  that  no- 
thing is  found  in  sky,  air,  vrater,  or  earth,  which 
has  not  in  the  three  remaining  ones  something 
parallel  and  corresponding :  this  fantastic  arrange- 
ment of  matter  will  certainly  scarce  have  a  place 
in  the  dreams  of  the  skilful  observer  of  nature. 
Not  unlike  this  are  the  harmonies  of  things  be- 
lieved in  by  the  followers  of  natural  magic,  who 
explain  every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,* 
and,  by  the  most  idle  and  unfounded  conjectures^ 
aflix  to  things  miraculous  virtues  and  powers. 
Yet  he  treats  them  gently,  because  among  so 
many  fables  they  have  yet  produced  some  works, 
though  commonly  of  that  kind  which  an  rathsi 
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■oyel  and  sorpriung  than  ftt  for  profit  and  atility. 
Bat  eTon  norelty  has  often  the  adTantage  of 
agitating  somewhat  the  intricate  folds  of  natnre, 
and  assisting  with  light  at  least,  if  not  with  deed. 
So  he  saw  that,  anther  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  or  the  moderns,  nor  in  the  traditions  of 
alchymy  or  natural  magic,  coold  any  thing  be 
foond  leading  to  the  increase  of  human  means. 
Wherefore  all  these  should  either  be  thrown  into 
oblivion,  or  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the  multi- 
tude, while  the  true  sons  of  knowledge  turn  their 
course  elsewhere. 

He  thought  also  that  the  modes  of  demonstra- 
tion should  be  reviewed ;  for  demonstrations,  by 
a  certain  influence,  are  philosophy ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  just  or  faulty,  complete  or 
imperfect,  doctrines  will  probably  ensue  from 
them.  But  he  found  that  the  demonstrations 
which  are  in  use  are  neither  full  nor  certain.  Yet 
we  should  not  blame  the  senses,  as  some  have 
done.  For  the  errors  of  the  senses  in  particulars 
have  no  great  effect  on  the  sum  of  the  sciences : 
not  more  at  least  than  may  be  corrected  by  the 
rightly  informed  mind.  But  that  the  mind  itself, 
if  it  rely  on  nature  without  art  and  discipline,  is 
unequal  to  the  matter  and  below  it,  may  be  pro- 
nounced boldly.  For  it  is  neither  so  capacious 
as  to  admit  and  arrange  the  infinite  variety  of 
particulars  nec^sary  for  information,  nor  so  free 
and  unbiassed  as  to  receive  true  and  natural 
impressions  without  some  warp  and  colouring. 
Nay,  it  is  very  certain  both  that  the  human  mind 
is  generally  like  an  uneven  mirror,  which  re- 
ceives and  reflects  the  rays  of  objects  according 
to  the  angle  of  each  fiicet,  and  not  on  a  plain 
surface ;  and  also  that  every  one,  from  his  educa- 
tion, pursuits,  and  constitution,  is  haunted  with  a 
kind  of  misleading  power,  and,  as  it  were, 
familiar  spirit,  which  mocks  and  disturbs  the 
mind  with  various  and  fantastic  devices.  Yet 
we  must  not,  therefore,  fall  into  the  opinion  of 
incapability.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  no  steadi- 
ness of  hand  or  skill  of  eye,  however  exquisite, 
could  an  exact  straight  line  or  circle  be  described ; 
yet,  on  applying  a  ruler  or. turning  the  compasses, 
the  matter  is  easy.  Again,  in  mechanical  crafts 
the  naked  hand  of  man  can  work  but  little,  yet 
with  the  aid  and  means  of  instruments  it  con- 
quers alike  the  vastest  and  most  minute.  It 
follows  then  that  we  must  fly  to  art,  and  must 
look  to  demonstration,  which  is  governed  by  art. 
And  sentence  may  be  given  in  a  few  words  on 
the  syllogism  which  is  Aristotle's  oracle.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  useful  instrument  and  aid  to  the 
understanding  in  sciences,  which  are  founded  in 
human  opinion,  as  the  moral  and  political ;  but 
inferior  and  incompetent  to  the  subtlety  and 
obscurity  of  natural  processes.  For  the  syllo- 
gism certainly  consists  of  propositions,  and  the 
proposition  of  words,  and  words  are  the  evi- 
dences and  signs  of  ideas  or  conceptions  of 


the  mind.  So  that  if  the  ideas  themselvest 
which  are  the  souls  of  words,  are  vague,  incom- 
plete, and  not  sufl&ciently  defined,  (which  is  for 
the  most  part  the  case  in  nature,)  the  whole 
sinks.  Induction  remains  the  last  and  only  re- 
fuge and  aid  for  matter;  nor  are  our  hopes 
placed  in  it  undeservedly,  since  it  can  coUeot 
laborious  works,  and  the  certain  evidence  of 
f^ts,  and  lay  them  before  the  mind.  But  its 
name  only  is  known,  its  power  and  use  has 
hitherto  lain  hid.  For  induction  must  be  judged 
of  thus;  in  its  use  and  form  men  have  erred 
doubly.  First,  that  impatient  of  delay  and 
searching  round  for  short  cuts,  and  hastening  to 
fix  some  things  as  certain,  round  which  as  poles 
discussions  might  turn,  they  have  only  applied  it 
to  the  general  principles  of  sciences,  lightly 
hoping  to  work  all  within  by  syllogistic  deduo- 
tion.  Secondly,  that  having  examined  the  syl- 
logism accurately,  but  this  demonstration  hasdly 
and  carelessly,  they  have  devised  its  form  very 
simple  and  indeed  puerile,  to  proceed  by  enume- 
ration alone,  and  thus  conclude  precariously,  not 
necessarily.  No  one,  therefore,  can  wonder  if 
he,  with  ^8  opinion  on  demonstrations,  does  not 
agree  on  natural  philosophy  with  others,  either 
ancient  or  modem.  For  it  cannot  be,  (to  speak 
jestingly,)  that  the  drinkers  of  water  and  wine 
should  feel  alike.  For  they  swallow  a  raw  fluid, 
either  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  mind,  or 
pumped  up  with  some  l^our;  but  he  drinks  a 
liquor  prepared  from  innumerable  grapes,  mature 
and  in  season,  plucked  and  heaped  up  in  bunches, 
afterwards  squeezed  in  the  winepress,  purified  in 
the  vat,  and  clarified ;  which  will  bear  time,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  corrected  of  all  intoxicating 
quality,  by  neither  giving  nor  leaving  any  room 
for  the  vapours  of  the  fancy.  So  he  saw  that  the 
philosophies  of  which  we  have  spoken  should  be 
rejected,  not  only  for  their  barrenness  of  works, 
but  for  the  weakness  and  fallaciousness  of  their 
demonstrations  also,  since  they  are  not  only  re- 
moved from  nature,  but  deserted  and  betrayed  by 
the  very  auxiliaries  they  have  raised. 

He  tiiought  also,  that  we  should  make  a  sepa- 
rate review  of  the  modes  of  invention  in  use,  if 
there  be  any.  But  in  this  quarter  not  so  much 
misleading  and  devious  paths,  as  solitude  and 
vacancy,  are  found,  which  strike  the  mind  with  a 
kind  of  stupor.  It  has  not  been  the  object  or 
desire  of  any  man  to  guide  the  force  of  human 
wit  and  understanding  to  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences,  and  hew  a  road 
thitker ;  but  the  whole  has  been,  and  is  left  to  the 
dimness  of  tradition,  the  steps  and  fury  of  argu- 
ments, or  the  waves  and  turnings  of  chance  and 
experiment.  Hence,  it  was  not  without  reasout 
that,  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  who  (as 
was  the  custom  of  antiquity)  used  to  deify 
inventors,  so  many  images  of  brutes  were  found ; 
since  animals  without  the  light  of  reason  have 
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tke  Cigfot  wahound,  Naj,  BMHe,  tkej  wko  aie 
aaii^Boaily  eaiplojred  in  opening  and  bringing  to 
ligkt  aome  natnia  or  work^  bj  a  long  and  dcinl- 
tocyoovaa  of  experinienta,  an  oilker  fixed  in 
,  or  ran  round  in  giddtneaa,  aoaaeiiflMa 
T,  at  otkara  eonfbaed;  and  always  find  matter 
lor  (brtber  tn^iy.  Nor  can  it  well  be  ocker- 
wise.  For  it  is  an  aimleaa  and  Tery  fix^ish 
speeolatioa,  to  seaseh  fo  the  natore  of  a  tking  in 
itself:  for  the  same  natore  is  bidden  in  some,  in 
odisrs  open,  and  as  it  were  palpable;  and  eaoses 
admiiation  in  die  latter,  in  die  former  not  eren 
attention.  Thas  that  quality  of  bodies  whidi 
nststs  separation,  seems  a  rery  sobtle  thing,  and 
ingenious  in  babbles  of  water,  which  for  tlus 
purpose  throw  themselres  into  thin  films  in  the 
fonn  of  a  hemisphere.  The  same  quality  ia 
little  mariLed  in  stone  or  wood,  bnt  goes  nnder 
the  name  of  solid.  Wherefore  he  saw  that  a 
certain  ill  fortune  rather  than  ignorance  is  to  be 
imputed  to  men,  since  they  haTo  been  drawn 
from  the  appointed  path  by  mischance  or  tempta- 
tions, but,  within  its  bounds,  hare  iK>t  shown 
tbemselTes  wanting  in  energy. 

He  thought  also,  that  some  limit  must  be  set  to 
despondency,  or  at  least  to  complaint ;  and  that 
it  must  rather  be  considered  whether  we  are  to 
stop  altogether,  and  use  what  we  have  already ; 
or  to  make  trial  and  derise  something  by  which 
the  matter  may  proceed  better.  And,  first,  it  is 
right  to  mark  the  excellency  and  value  of  the  end 
and  purpose,  that  in  a  dry  matter  and  difficult  at- 
tempt there  may  be  a  greater  supply  of  industry. 
And  he  remembered  that  in  ancient  times,  the  af- 
fection and  zeal  of  men  exceeding  moderation: 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  inventors.  But  those 
who  had  deserved  well  in  civil  afiairs,  as  the  foun- 
ders of  cities  and  empires,  legislators,  deliverers  i 
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some  better  and  more  perfect  applieslaon  and  ma* 
nagemont  of  the  htunan  mind  be  fennd  oat. 
Wherefore  such  an  invention  aa  dik  wonU  be, 
without  doobt,  a  most  noUe  and  truly  nmsrnHnft 
offspring  of  time. 

Again,  in  the  Holy  Scripture  he  aawdiat  SoIck 
mon  die  king,  while  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  his 
riches,  his  magnificent  works,  his  guards,  his 
household,  his  exact  distribndon  and  arrangement 
of  alavea  and  domestics,  his  fleet  moreover,  tke 
renown  of  his  name,  and  the  greatest  honour  firom 
men ;  thought  none  of  these  his  true  glory,  but 
said,  that  «•  the  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  thing,, 
but  tke  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out,**  as  if 
the  Divine  nature  took  delight  in  the  innocent  and 
playful  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves 
that  they  may  be  found  out ;  ai^  from  his  indul* 
gence  and  graciousness  to  men,  chose  the  human 
soul  his  playfelloif .  And  the  glory  of  inventions 
is  that  they  raise  human  nature,  vrithout  hurting 
any  one,  (as  civil  affairs  commonly  do,)  and  do 
not  press  or  sting  a  man's  conscience,  but  bestow 
on  all  rewards  and  blessings  without  die  sacrifice* 
or  injury,  or  sorrow  of  one.  For  the  nature  of 
light  is  pure  and  harmless,  it  may  be  perverted  in 
its  use,  but  not  polluted  in  itself. 

Again,  taking  note  of  the  purposes  and  ambi- 
tions of  men,  he  observed  three  kinds  of  ambition^ 
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if  it  be  allowed  to  gite  that  neme  to  one  of  tbem: 
the  first  ie  of  those  who  ttruggle  fieioely  to  inemse 
their  sway  in  their  own  eoontry ;  and  this  u  oom- 
mon  and  mean.  The  second  of  those  who  stnTe 
to  extend  the  sway  of  their  oonntry  over  other 
nations ;  which  has  doubtless  more  dignity^  bat 
not  less  selfishness.  The  third  is  of  those  who 
essay  to  create  and  extend  the  sway  and  empire 
of  man  himself  or  the  human  race  orer  the  uni- 
Teise  of  matter ;  which  is  clearly  wiser  and  no- 
bler than  the  others.  Now  the  empire  of  man 
consists  in  knowledge  alone^  for  his  power  is  what 
he  knows,  nor  can  any  force  burst  the  chain  of 
natural  canaes;  for  nature  is  only  to  be  conquered 
by  obeying. 

He  thought  also,  and  inquired  what  account 
should  be*  made  of  the  value  and  efficacy  of  inren- 
tiona,  whether  simple  and  unmixed,  or  joined  with 
their  faTo«irs  and  benefits.    And  in  no  case  is  this 
eonsideration  man  plainly  suggested,  than  in 
Aose  three  inventions,  which  were  unknown  to 
iSke  ancients,  and  whose  birth  among  us  was  ob- 
scnre  and  noiseless;  printing,  gunpowder,  and 
the  compass.    For  these  three,  though  a  small 
number,  and  not  remote  in  invention,  have  changed 
the  faoe  of  things,  and  the  condition  of  the  woiid : 
the  first  in  literature,  the  second  in  war,  the  third 
in  naTigation;  and  hence  have  flowed  infinite 
mutations  in  the  state  of  things,  apparent  to  care- 
fal  obserrers;  so  that  no  empire,  sect,  or  star, 
seems  to  have  had  a  stronger  influence,  and,  as  it 
were,  ascendant  over  human  affairs  than  those 
mechanical  works.    As  to  their  worth,  it  may  be 
best  descried  if  any  one  will  reflect  what  a  gulf 
there  is  between  man's  life  in  the  most  polished 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  rudest  and  most  sa- 
Tage  region  of  the  New  Indies:  so  great,  that 
man  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  god  to  man,  not 
only  by  reason  of  assistance  and  benefit,  but  from 
comparing  their  conditions.    And  this  is  not  the 
effect  of  soil,  or  climate,  or  constitution,  but  of 
arts.     But  the  new  world  of  science  and  the  new 
world  of  geogrraphy  do  not  agree  in  the  old  being 
more  refined  than  the  new  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  the  additions  to  arts  must  show  them- 
selves greatly  superior  to  those  we  have,  so  as  not 
only  to  bend  nature  gently,  but  to  conquer  and 
enslave  it,  and  shake  it  to  its  foundation :  for  it 
almost  always  happens  that  what  is  easy  of  dis- 
covery is  infirm  of  work ;  since  the  roots  of  things 
of  potent  virtue  are  covered  deeply. '  But  if  to  any 
one  given  to  the  love  and  worship  of  contempla- 
tion, this  frequent  and  honourable  men^n  of 
works  sounds  somewAiat  harsh  and  offensive,  let 
him  be  assured  that  he  thwarts  his  natural  wishes ; 
for  in  nature  works  are  not  only  benefits  to  life, 
but  pledges  of  truth.    And,  as  it  is  most  justly 
required  in  religion  that  a  man  should  show  his 
faith  by  works,  it  is  right  also  in  natural  philoso- 
phy that  knowledge  should  be  proved  by  its  works 
in  like  manner.    For  truth  is  rather  shown  and 


proved  by  the  evidence  of  wttks  than  by  argu- 
ment, or  even  sense.  Hence  there  is  one  and  the 
same  means  of  improving  man^  condition  and  hie 
nund.  So  he  saw  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
dignity  of  the  end  we  aim  at  and  dedgn,  is  not 
streng^ened,  but  really  diminished  by  words. 

He  thottght  also,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the- 
excellenee  of  the  end  may  appear  accommodated 
to  his  wishes.  We  must,  therefore,  inquire  care- 
fully  what  hopes  shines  on  us,  and  on  what  side 
it  appears :  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  that, 
love  of  what  is  excellent  and  beautifiil  do  not 
make  as  lose  or  relax  the  rigour  of  our  judgment. 
For  it  is  meet  to  bestow  on  this  matter  legal 
caution,  which  distrusts  on  principle,  and  takea- 
the  loMt  fevonraUe  view  of  human  concerns.. 
The  lighter  whisperings  of  hope  must,  therefore^ 
be  rejected,  but  those  which  seem  to  have  aome 
stability,  discussed.  And  in  taking  a  view  of  his 
prospects,  it  occurred  to  him,  first,  that  what  we 
are  treating  of,  by  reason  of  the  eminent  nature 
of  good,  is  manifestly  from  God ;  and  that  in  the- 
works  of  God  the  smallest  beginnings  lead  to^ 
their  end.  He  had  hope  also  from  the  nature  of 
time:  for  truth  is  by  universal  consent  the 
daughter  of  time.  It  is  a  mark,  therefore,  of  utter 
wealmess  and  narrowness  of  mind  to  attribute 
infinite  effects  to  authors,  bat  to  withhold  its  due^ 
from  time,  the  author  of  authors  and  of  all  author^ 
ity.  Nor  had  he  hope  only  in  the  common  right 
of  time,  but  also  in  the  superiority  of  our  own 
age.  For  the  opinion  of  antiquity  which  men 
hold,  is  a  hasty  one,  and  not  even  agreeing  witl^ 
the  name.  For  the  old  age  or  more  advanced 
period  of  the  world  is  properly  to  be  called  anti- 
quity. And,  in  truth,  as  we  expect  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  affairs  and  more  mature  judg-^ 
ment,  in  an  old  man  than  in  a  youth,  by  reason 
of  his  experience,  and  his  having  seen  and  heard 
tmd  thought  more;  it  is  reasonable  that  in  like 
maimer  we  should  hope  from  our  own  age  (if  it 
knew  its  own  strength,  and  would  essay  and 
apply  it)  more  than  from  former  times,  being  a 
more  advanced  age  of  the  world,  and  enriched  to 
fulness  with  numberless  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. Nor  must  we  think  it  little  that,  in  those 
distant  voyages  and  travels  which  have  been  fre- 
quent in  our  time,  much  has  been  discovered  in 
nature  which  is  capable  of  shedding  new  light 
on  ph^osophy.  Nay,  it  is  dishonourable  to  men, 
if  in  our  age  the  regions  of  the  material  world, 
that  is,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies,  are  discovered  and  displayed  to  a  vast 
extent,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  intellectual 
world  are  still  fixed  vrithin  the  narrow  ^ace  and 
knowledge  of  the  ancients.  Even  the  state  of 
Europe  at  present  in  a  political  respect  is  not 
averse.  England  is  raised,  France  at  peace, 
Spain  worn  out,  Italy  and  Germany  in  a  state  of 
inaction:,  so  that  from  the  power  of  the  greatest 
kings  being  balanced,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
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*fii8t  rate  nation^  shaken,  affidn  lean  to  peace, 
which  is,  like  clear  and  mild  weather  for  the 
sciences.  Nor  is  the  present  state  of  letters  itself 
nn&voarable ;  naj,  it  enjoys  a  certain  facility, 
both  from  the  art  of  printing,  nnknown  to  ancient 
times,  by  means  of  which  the  inventions  and 
thoughts  of  indiridnals  glance  from  side  to  side 
like  lightning:  and  also  by  reason  of  religious 
controversies,  from  weariness  of  which  perchance 
men  have  been  able  to  turn  their  minds  more 
readily  to  the  contemplation  of  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  tiie  goodness  of  God  in  his  works. 
But,  if  any  one  is  moved  by  the  consent  and 
continuance  enjoyed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients,  he  \^11  find,  if  he  looks  more  carefully 
into  the  matter,  very  few  leaders,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowers only  and  a  crowd;  men,  that  is  to  say, 
who  have  stepped  from  ignorance  into  prejudice, 
and  have  never  met  in  true  consent,  which  must 
be  after  the  use  of  judgment.  And  on  proper 
reflection,  the  length  of  time  itself  shrinks  into 
a  narrow  shred.  For  of  the  five-and-twenty 
centuries  with  which  the  memory  of  man  is 
acquainted,  scarce  five  can  be  marked  out  which 
have  been  useful  and  productive  in  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  and  even  they  have  been  for  the 
most  part  planted  and  cultivated  with  other  know- 
ledges, and  not  that  of  nature.  For  there  are 
reckoned  three  periods  and  revolutions  of  opinions, 
one  with  the  Greeks,  another  with  the  Romans, 
the  last  with  the  western  nations  of  Europe;  the 
remaining  time  of  the  world  has  been  taken  up 
with  wars  and  other  pursuits,  and,  as  far  as 
regards  the  growth  of  knowledge,  is  a  barren 
wilderness. 

He  thought  thus  then  about  time.  From  the 
power  and  nature  of  chance  also  he  augured  thus. 
Chance,  indeed,  has  been,  without  doubt,  the 
author  of  many  inventions,  occasion  being  taken 
from  the  nature  of  thmgs.  Did  then  the  Prome- 
thens  of  New  India  differ  from  the  European  in 
the  discovery  of  fire,  because  the  former  have  no 
supply  of  flints  t  In  those  things,  therefore, 
which  are  at  hand,  chance  gives  inventions  in 
plenty ;  in  those  which  are  removed  from  common 
nse,  she  travails  and  brings  forth  more  sparingly, 
but  yet  in  all  ages.  For  no  cause  can  be  seen 
why  chance  should  be  thought  to  have  grown  old 
and  past  the  time  of  bearing.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  if  many  discoveries  chance  to  men 
without  seeking,  and  while  otherwise  employed, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  same  men  were  to 
search,  and  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  fits  and 
starts,  many  more  things  must  be  discovered. 
For,  though  it  may  happen  in  one  or  two  cases 
that  some  one  may  by  chance  hit  upon  what  has 
escaped  him  before  when  straining  ill  his  powers 
in  the  inquiry,  yet,  without  doubt,  the  contrary 
will  appear  in  the  long  run.  For  chance  works 
thinly,  and  slowly,  and  irregularly ;  but  art  con- 
stancy, and  rapidly,  and  connectedly.     From 


those  inventions  also,  which  are  already  brought 
to  light,  be  thought  it  might  be  truly  conjectoied 
about  those  which  are  yet  hidden.  But  some  of 
them  are  of  that  kind  that,  before  their  discovery, 
surmises  of  them  would  not  readily  come  into  any 
one^s  mind.  For,  men  commonly  guess  at  new 
things  by  a  likeness  to  old  ones,  and  by  ideas 
learned  of  them,  which  is  a  very  vain  way  of 
thinking,  since  those  things  that  are  sought  from 
the  fountain-head  do  not  flow  through  the  common 
channels.  Thus,  if  some  one,  before  the  invention 
of  firearms,  had  described  them  by  their  efiiects, 
and  had  said  that  a  discovery  was  just  made  by 
means  of  which  walls  and  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions might  be  battered  and  beaten  down  from  a 
great  distance,  men  would  certainly  reason  much 
and  variously  about  multiplying  the  powers  of 
casting  engines  and  machinery,  by  weights, 
wheels,  and  the  like;  but  the  idea  of  a  fiery  wind 
could  scarcely  occur,  as  what  they  had  never  seen 
an  instance  of,  except  perchance  in  an  earthquake 
or  thunderstorm,  which  they  had  neglected,  as  not 
imitable.  In  like  manner  if,  before  the  invention 
of  silken  thread,  some  one  had  spoken  thus :  that 
there  was  a  certain  kind  of  thread  useful  for  dress 
and  furniture,  which  much  excelled  linen  and 
woollen  thread  in  fineness,  and,  notwithstanding, 
strength,  and  moreover  gloss  and  sofhiess ;  men 
would  immediately  begin  to  think  of  some  vegeta- 
ble silk,  or  the  delicate  part  of  some  animal^s  hair, 
or  the  feathers  and  down  of  birds,  but  would  never 
guess  the  fabric  of  a  worm,  and  that  too  in  sudi 
plenty  and  every  year.  And  if  any  one  had  dropped 
a  hint  about  worms,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
ridiculed  for  dreaming  of  some  new  works  of 
spiders.  And  hence,  for  the  most  part,  those 
things  which  are  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
nature  have  this  same  property,  that  they  escape 
and  elude  the  imaginations  and  reasoning  of  men. 
So  he  thought,  if  it  check  any  one's  hope  of  new 
inventions,  that,  by  inference  from  those  before 
us,  he  counts  them  either  impossible  or  unlikely, 
he  should  know  that  he  is  not  competent,  even  to 
wish  fitly  and  usefully. 

But  again  he  thought  that  there  are  other  things 
among  those  discoveored  of  a  different  and  almost 
contrary  nature,  which  lead  us  to  think  that  man- 
kind may  pass  by  and  neglect  great  inventions 
lying  close  at  their  feet  For  although  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  silk,  and  the  compass,  and 
sugar,  and  the  like,  seem  to  depend  upon  certain 
properties  of  matter  and  nature ;  the  art  of  printing 
has  certainly  nothing  which  was  not  plain,  and 
almost  obvious,  and  gathered  from  what  was  al- 
ready known.  But  in  this  race  of  invention  the 
human  mind  is  commonly  so  unlucky  and  awk« 
ward,  that  in  some  things  it  first  despairs,  and 
shortly  after  despises  itself;  and  at  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  such  thing  could  be  invented, 
but  after  it  is  invented,  again  it  appears  incredible 
that  it  could  have  escaped  men  so  long.    And  this 
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kdls  him  to  hope  that  llidre  yet  remaine  a  great 
-iitaM  of  inyentioiia  which  might  be  gained,  not 
only  from  ancorering  new  pFopertieSf  but  also 
from  transferring  and  applying  thoee  already 
known. 

He  accepted  also  as  happy  omens  what  he  ob- 
senred  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  their  success, 
especially  when  compared  with  philosophy.  For 
the  mechanical  arts,  as  if  enjoying  a  certain  vital 
air,  grow  and  perfect  themselves  daily ;  while 
philosophy,  like  a  statoe,  is  adored  and  celebrated, 
but  moves  not.  The  former  also  are  seen  rude, 
and  commonly  without  proportion  and  cnmbrons 
in  the  hands  of  their  first  authors ;  but  afterwards 
get  new  strength  and  aptness.  The  latter  is  in 
its  greatest  vigour  with  its  first  author,  and  after- 
wards declines.  And  the  real  cause  of  this  dif- 
ferent success  is  that,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
wits  of  many  meet  togetlier  in  one ;  but  in  philo- 
sophy the  wits  of  all  are  spoiled  by  one.  For 
after  they  have  surrendered  themselves  they  give 
no  increase,  but  are  employed  in  the  servile  office 
of  dressing  and  attending  one.  Wherefore  every 
philosophy,  torn  up  from  the  roots  of  experience, 
from  which  it  first  sprung  and  grew,  becomes 
dead  matter.  And,  roused  by  this  thought,  he  ob- 
served also,  that  the  means  of  arts  and  sciences 
are,  by  universal  consent,  empirical  or  rational, 
that  is,  philosophical ;  but  he  has  not  yet  seen 
these  well  put  together  and  united.  For  the  em- 
pirical, like  the  ant,  only  collects  and  uses ;  the 
rational,  like  the  spider,  spins  from  itself.  But 
the  practice  of  the  bee  is  midway,  which  draws 
materials  from  the  flowers  of  both  garden  and 
field,  but  transmutes  and  digests  them  by  a  faculty 
of  its  own.  Nor  is  the  work  of  true  philosophy 
different,  which  stores  up  the  matter  supplied  by 
natural  history  and  mechanical  experiments,  not 
raw  in  the  memory,  but  changed  and  prepared  in 
the  understanding.  And  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  some  of  the  empirical  who  wish  not  to  be  held 
as  merely  empirical,  and  of  the  reasoners  who  aim 
at  seeming  industrious  and  plain  in  practice.  But 
these  have  been  and  are  the  artifices  of  a  few, 
aiming  at  the  character  of  each  excelling  in  his 
own  sect ;  though,  in  reality,  there  has  always 
been  a  division  and  almost  antipathy  between 
these  faculties.  So  he  thought  there  was  hope 
of  excellent  effects  from  a  close  and  confirmed 
union  of  them. 

He  saw  also  with  pleasure  that  he  found  an 
infinite  expense  of  wit,  time,  and  means,  which 
men  employ  in  matters  and  pursuits  that,  rightly 
considered,  are  useless;  while  if  a  small  part  of 
them  were  turned  to  what  is  sound  and  useful,  it 
might  conquer  every  difficulty.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  the  multitude  of  particulars,  since 
the  phenomena  of  the  arts  are  but  a  handful  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  mind  when  disunited  and  dis- 
tracted from  the  evidence  of  things.  Now,  all  this 
that  has  been  said  has  itd  effect  in  producing 
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hope ;  but,  above  all,  tlie  most  certain  hope  i» 
from  the  errors  of  the  time  past.  And  (as  some 
one  said  of  the  maladministration  of  civil  govern* 
ment)  that  may  be  the  best  for  the  future,  which 
is  the  worst  on  looking  to  the  past;  for  if  such 
errors  cease,  (and  giving  warning  is  the  first  step 
towards  it,}  there  would  be  a  very  great  change  in 
things.  But  if  men  had  passed  trough  the  course 
of  so  many  years,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
progress,  no  hope  could  remain.  For  then  it 
would  be  clear  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  mat- 
ter and  subject,  (which  are  out  of  our  power,)  not  in 
the  instrument,  (which  is  within  it,)  that  is,  in  the 
things  and  their  obscurity,  not  in  the  human  mind 
and  its  working.  But  now  it  appears  that  the 
way  is  not  stopped  up  by  any  block  or  barrier,  but 
turns  from  the  path  of  men :  it  does,  therefore, 
cause  in  some  measure  the  fear  of  solitude,  but 
threatens  nothing  more.  In  fine,  he  determined 
that,  if  even  a  much  weaker  and  less  sensible  air 
breathed  from  that  new  continent,  it  should  yet  be 
attempted.  For  there  is  not  the  same  danger  in 
not  trying  a  thing  and  not  succeeding  in  it ;  since, 
in  the  former  case,  the  loss  of  a  great  benefit,  in 
the  latter,  of  a  little  human  labour  is  concerned. 
In  truth,  both  firom  what  has  and  has  not  been 
said,  he  saw  well  that  there  was  sufficient  hope, 
not  only  for  a  diligent  man  to  make  trial,  but  also 
for  a  prudent  and  sober  one  to  give  credit 

He  thought  also,  that,  when  the  desire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  hope  formed,  we  must  look  to  the 
means  of  performance.  This  is  then  what  appeared 
to  him  generally  in  that  matter ;  and  he  thought 
fit  to  enclose  and  embrace  it  in  naked  and  open 
sentences. 

He  saw  that  things  must  be  done  entirely  other- 
wise than  they  are  now ;  and  therefore  that  the 
disproving  of  the  past  is  a  kind  of  oracle  for  what 
is  to  come. 

He  thought  that  theories,  and  opinions,  and 
common  notions,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  stiffness  and  firmness  of  the  mind,  should  be 
entirely  done  away  with ;  and  that  the  understand- 
ing should  begin  anew  plainly  and  fairly  with 
particulars ;  since  there  is  no  other  entrance  open 
to  the  kingdom  of  nature  than  to  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven,  into  which  no  one  may  enter  except  in  the 
form  of  a  little  child. 

He  thought  that  a  body  and  mass  of  particulars, 
both  from  their  number,  kind,  and  certainty  or 
subtility  sufficient  for  information,  might  be  col- 
lected ard  stored  up,  both  from  natural  history 
and  mechanical  experiments,  the  latter  especially, 
because  nature  displays  herself  more  fully  when 
she  is  held  and  pressed  by  art  than  at  her  own 
liberty.  He  thought  that  this  mass  should  be  re- 
duced and  digested  into  tables  and  regular  order, 
that  the  understanding  may  be  able  to  act  upon  it 
and  perform  its  office ;  since  even  the  divine  word 
did  not  work  upon  a  mass  of  things  without  order. 
I  He  thought  that  we  most  not  suddenly  pas^ 
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hem  the  partieiilan  digested  into  tablet,  to  the 
inqaisitioii  afWr  new  particalin,  (which  is  nerer- 
theleae  itself  a  useful  thing,  and  like  a  kind  of 
learned  ezperienoe,)  bat  that  we  should  first  pro- 
ceed to  general  and  large  comprehensions,  and  so 
far  indulge  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  saw  that  the  natural  but 
y'xsub  motion  and  impulse  of  the  mind  to  jump 
from  particulars  to  high  and  general  oomprehen- 
nons,  (such  as  what  are  called  the  first  principles 
of  arts  and  things,)  and  to  get  at  die  rest  by  de- 
scending through  the  middle  ones,  must  be  alto- 
gether checked ;  but  the  nearest  comprehensions 
must  be  first  drawn  out  and  discoYsred,  and  then 
the  middle  one%  and  we  must  climb  the  true  lad- 
der by  repeated  steps.  For  the  paths  of  thought 
and  understanding  almost  agree  with  that  twofold 
way  in  morals,  sung  by  the  ancients;  for  one 
road,  smooth  at  the  entrance,  leads  to  pathless 
wilds,  the  other,  steep  and  difficult  at  first,  ends 
in  level  road. 

He  thought  that  such  a  form  of  induction 
should  be  introduced  as  should  conclude  gene- 
rally from  certain  instances,  so  that  it  can  be 
proved  that  there  cannot  be  found  a  contradictory 
instance,  lest  by  chance  we  pronounce  from 
fewer  than  are  adequate,  and  from  those  which 
are  at  our  feet ;  and  (as  one  of  the  ancients  said) 
seek  knowledge  in  our  prirate  worlds,  and  not  in 
the  public  one.  He  saw  that  that  comprehension 
only  should  be  approved  of  and  receiVed,  which 
was  not  made  and  fitted  to  the  measure  of  the 
particulars  from  which  it  was  derived,  but 
which  was  rather  more  ample  and  lax,  and  sup- 
ported its  amplitude  and  laxity  by  the  designation 
of  new  particulars,  as  a  sort  of  snretiship,  lest 
we  should  stop  at  what  is  already  known,  or 
perchance  in  too  wide  an  embrace  catch  shadows 
and  abstract  forms.  He  saw  that  many  things 
besides  these  should  be  invented  to  work  notably, 
not  so  much  to  the  perfecting  of  the  matter,  as  to 
the  shortening  of  the  labour,  and  to  the  speeding 
of  men^s  harvest  from  it.  And  whether  all  this 
be  rightly  thought  or  otherwise,  we  must,  if 
need  be,  appeal  from  the  opinions,  and  stand  by 
the  effects. 

He  thought,  also,  that  what  he  is  treating  of  is 
rather  performance  than  opinion,  and  that  it  lays 
the  foundations,  not  of  any  sect  or  school,  but  of 
immense  utility  and  enlargement.  Wherefore 
thought  must  be  taken  not  only  about  accomplish- 
ing the  matter,  but  about  communicating  and 
transmitting  it,  which  is  of  equal  consequence. 
But  he  found  that  men  minister  to  their  love  of 
fame  and  pomp  by  sometimes  publishing,  some- 
times concealing  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
they  think  they  have  got;  and  that  they  who 
propose  what  is  least  solid  are,  more  than  others, 
used  to  barter  what  they  offer  in  an  obscure  and 
doubtful  light,  that  they  may  more  easily  swell 
the  sails  of  their  vanity.    But  he  thought  that  he 


was  handling  a  subject  which  it  were  nDbecom^ 
ing  to  defile  with  any  ambition  or  aflfectationv 
but  yet  that  he  must  needs  descend  to  the  leool- 
leotion,  (unless  indeed  he  were  very  inexperienced 
in  affairs  and  minds,  and  would  begin  his  journey 
without  any  search,)  that  inveterate  errors,  like 
the  ravings  of  the  lunatic,  must  be  subdued  by 
art  and  contrivance,  and  are  aggravated  by  vio- 
lence and  opposition.  We  must,  therefore,  use 
prudence,  and  humour  them,  (as  far  as  we  can. 
with  simplicity  and  candour,)  that  contradictions 
may  be  extinguished  before  they  are  inflamed. 
For  this  object  he  is  preparing  a  work  on  nature, 
which  may  destroy  errors  with  the  least  harsh- 
ness, and  enter  the  senses  of  mankind  without 
violence;  which  would  be  easier  from  his  not 
bearing  himself  as  a  leader,  but  bringing  and 
scattering  light  from  nature  herself,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  future  need  of  a  leader.  But  as  timis 
meanwhile  glides  away,  and  he  has  been  mors 
engaged  in  business  than  he  wished ;  it  seems  a 
long  work;  especially  when  he  considers  the 
qncertainty  of  life,  and  pants  to  lay  up  something . 
in  safety.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing simpler  might  be  proposed  which,  though 
not  uttered  to  the  many,  might  perchance  at 
least  be  sufficient  to  preserve  so  salutary  a  matter 
from  abortion.  And  aiUr  considering  the  matter, 
and  weighing  it  long  and  attentively,  it  seemed 
to  him  the  best  way  that  tables  of  invention,  or 
formula  of  just  inquisition,  that  is,  a  mass  of 
particulars,  arranged  for  the  work  of  &e  under- 
standing, should  be  offered  in  some  subjects,  by 
way  of  an  exemplar  and  almost  visible  descrip- 
tion of  the  work.  For  nothing  can  be  found  to 
place  in  a  clearer  light  the  right  road  or  the  wan- 
derings of  error;  or  show  more  plainly  that, 
what  is  offered  is  but  words :  nor  which  would 
be  more  carefully  avoided  by  the  man  who  either 
mistrusted  his  scheme,  or  desired  it  to  be  caught 
at  and  celebrated  above  its  deserts.  But,  if  it  is 
not  allowed  him  to  complete  his  designs,  as  there 
are  nevertheless  human  minds  of  a  strong  and 
lofty  character,  it  may  be  that,  even  without  more 
assistance,  taking  the  hint  from  what  is  ofi*ered, 
they  may  be  able  to  look  for  and  master  the  rest, 
of  themselves.  For  he  is  almost  of  opinion  (as 
some  one  said)  that  this  will  be  enough  for  the 
wise,  though  even  more  would  not  be  for  the 
dull.  But  he  saw  that  it  would  be  too  abrupt  to 
begin  his  teaching  with  the  tables  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  should  say  something  suit- 
able by  way  of  preface,  whbh  he  thinks  he  has 
now  done,  and  that  all  which  has  been  hitherto 
said  leads  only  thither.  Lastly,  he  saw  that^,  if 
any  good  be  found  in  what  has  been  or  shall  be* 
said,  it  should  be  dedicated  as  the  fat  of  the  sa- 
crifice to  God,  and  to  men  in  God^s  similitude, 
who  procure  the  good  of  mankind  by  true  affec- 
tion and  benevolence. 

G.  W. 
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Thk  fables  of  the  ancients  repeeting  Cupid  or 
LoTe,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  in  one  and  the 
same  person.    They  indeed  profess  to  speak  of 
two  Onpids  of  two  different  periods,  the  one  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  the  other  of  a  much 
later  era.    At  present  we  vn\\  treat  of  the  ancient 
Cupid.    They  relate  that  this  Cupid  was  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all 
things,  excepting  chaos,  which  is  said  to  haye 
been  coeval  with  him.    This  Cupid  had  no  par 
rent,  but  being  united  to  hearen,  was  the  father 
of  ^e  gods  and  of  all  things.     Some  indeed 
would  derive  him  from  an  egg  orer  which  Night 
brooded.     Different  atttributes  are  ascribed  to 
him,  so  that  he  is  represented  as  a  boy  blind, 
naked,  winged,  and  armed  with   darts.     His 
chief  and  especial  influence  is  oyer  the  uniting 
of  bodies.    To  him  were  given  the  keys  of  the 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  sky.  Another  and  younger 
Cupid  is  also  celebrated  in  fable,  the  son  of  Ve- 
nus.   To  him  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of  the 
ancient  Cupid,  besides  many  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  fable,  with  the  sequel  respecting  heaven, 
seems  to  embrace  in  a  concise  parable  the  doc- 
trine of  the  elements  of  things  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  and  to  agree  with  that  of  Demo- 
critas,  except  that  it  appears  somewhat  closer, 
mor«  reasonable,  and  clearer.    For  the  observa- 
tions   of  that  confessedly  acute   and   accurate 
philosopher  nevertheless  were  of  a  too  diffusive 
nature,  and  did  not  seem  to  keep  their  proper 
limit,  and  to  confine  and  support  themselves  Snfii- 
ciently.    And  indeed  these  dogmas,  which  lie 
veiled  in  the  parable,  although  better  regulated, 
are  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  to  have  come 
£rom  the  mind  left  to  itself,  and  not  uniformly 
and  gradually  assisted  by  experience;  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  fault  of  antiqui- 
ty,   ^ut  it  must  first  be  remarked,  that  the  opi- 
nions brought  forward  in  this  part  of  my  treatise 
Were  the  conclusions  and  productions  of  unassist- 
ed reason,  and  rested  on  perception  alone,  the 
failing  and  imperfect  oracles  of  which  are  de- 
servedly rejected,  now  that  the  higher  and  more 


certain  light  of  the  Divine  Word  has  shone 
upon  men.  That  chaos  therefore  which  was 
coeval  with  Cupid,  signified  the  confused  and ' 
disordered  mass  or  collection  of  matter.  But 
matter  itself,  with  its  power  and  nature,  in  a 
word,  the  elements  of  things  were  shadowed  out 
in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause :  for  cause  is,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  effect;  and  in  tropical  dis- 
course nothing  is  therefore  more  usual  than  for 
the  parent  to  stand  for  cause,  and  the  offspring 
for  effect,'  But  there  cannot  be  in  nature  (for  we 
always  except  God)  any  cause  of  the  first  mat- 
ter, and  of  its  proper  influence  and  action,  for 
there  is  nodiing  prior  in  time  to  the  first  matter. 
Therefore  there  is  no  efilcient  nor  any  thing  mora 
known  to  nature;  there  is  therefore  neither  genus 
nor  form.  •  Wherefore  whatever  primitive  matter 
is,  together  with  its  influence  and  action,  it  is  sid 
generis,  tod  admits  of  no  definition  drawn  from 
perception,  and  is  to  be  taken  Just  as  it  ft  found* 
and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any 'preconceived 
idea.  For  the  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given  to  us  to 
know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
cause,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  itself  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a 
certain  real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it 
would  argue  levity  and  inexperience  in  a  philoso- 
pher to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  for  the  last, 
and  positive  power  and  law  of  nature,  as  much 
as  it  would'  not  to  demand  a  cause  in  those  that 
are  subordinate. 

On  this  account  the  ancients  have  fabled  Cupid 
to  be  without  a  parent,  that  is,  without  a  cause. 
And  they  did  so  not  without  design.  Nay,  per- 
haps there  is  not  any  thing  more  important;  for 
nothing  has  more  corrupted  philosophy  than  the 
seeking  after  the  parents  of  Cupid ;  I  mean,  that 
philosophers  have  not  received'  and  embraced  the 
elements  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  as 
a  certain  fixed  and  positive  doctrine,  and  as  it 
were  by  an  experimental  trust  in  them  ;  but  have 
rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of  words,  and 
from  dialectics  and  slight  mathematical  conclo- 
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■ioM  md  eoBUDon  noiioiM,  and  similar  wander^ 
inga  of  the  mind  beyond  the  bounds  of  natiire. 
This,  therefore,  most  be  constantly  in  the  philoso- 
pher's thonghtSt  that  Copid  is  without  pareotB, 
lest  perchance  his  nnderstanding  turn  aside  to 
emp^  questions;  because  in  universal  percep- 
tions of  tfab  kind  the  human  mind  becomes  dif- 
fusiTC,  and  departs  from  the  right  use  of  itself 
and  of  its  objects,  and,  whilst  it  tends  toward 
things  more  distant,  falls  back  upon  those  that 
are  nearer.  For  when,  through  its  own  limited 
capacity,  it  is  accustomed  to  be  most  affected  by 
those  things  which  oocur  familiarly  to  it,  and 
which  can  enter  and  strike  the  mind  suddenly ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  it  stretches  itself  toward 
those  things  which,  according  to  experience,  are 
for  the  most  part  universal,  and,  nevertheless,  is 
unwilling  to  rest  satisfied,  then,  as  if  desirous  of 
something  more  within  the  reach  of  its  know- 
ledge,it  turns  itself  to  those  things  which  havemost 
effected  or  allured  it,  and  imagines  them  to  be  more 
causative  and  palpable  than  those  universals. 
Therefore,  it  has  been  now  laid  down  that  the  first 
essence  of  things,  or  Cupid,  is  without  a  cause. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  this 
thing  which  is  uncaused ;  and  the  mode  of  it  is 
likewise  very  obscure,  which  indeed  the  fable 
elegantly  hints  in  Copid  being  hatched  beneath 
the  brooding  wing  of  night.  So  at  least  the  in- 
spired philosopher  saith,  ''God  hath  made  all 
things  beautiful  in  their  seasons :  He  hath  also 
set  the  world  in  their  heart,  yet  so  that  no  man 
can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the 
beginning  unto  the  end."  For  the  great  law  of 
essence  and  nature  which  cuts  and  runs  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  things,  (which  law  seems  to  be 
described  in  the  compass  of  the  words,  •«  the  work 
which  God  wrought  from  the  beginning  even  to 
the  end,**)  the  power  lodged  by  God  in  the  primi- 
tive particles,  from  the  multiplication  of  which, 
the  whole  variety  of  things  might  spring  forth  and 
be  composed,  may  indeed  just  strike,  but  cannot 
enter  deeply  the  mind  of  man.  But,  that  saying 
concerning  the  egg  of  night,  is  very  aptly  referred 
to  those  proofs  by  means  of  which  our  Cupid  is 
hrought  to  light.  For  those  proofis  which  are 
concluded  by  means  of  affirmatives,  seem  to  be 
the  offspring  of  light;  those  which  are  concluded 
by  means  of  negatives  and  exclusions,  may  be 
called  the  offspring  of  darkness  and  night:  and 
Cupid  is  in  truth  the  egg  sprung  from  night;  for 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  gather  respecting  him 
comes  by  the  way  of  negatives  and  exclusions. 
But  a  proof  gathered  by  exclusions  has  still  some 
degree  of  ignorance  in  it,  and  is  a  kind  of  night 
as  to  that  which  is  included  in  it:  whence  Demo- 
eritus  admirably  remarked,  that  the  atoms  or 
seeds  and  their  properties  were  like  nothing  that 
&lls  under  the  observation  of  sense,  and  held 
them  to  be  of  a  dark  and  secret  nature.  He  there- 
lore  pronooDoed  of  them«  **  They  are  neither  like 


fire,  nor  any  other  thing,  the  body  of  wUek  is 
perceptible  by  sense,  or  open  to  the  tooch.**  And 
again  he  says  of  their  nature,  ^  but  it  is  reqoiails 
the  elements  in  the  work  of  creation,  should  pat 
forth  a  secret  and  dark  nature,  lest  any  oontrarioos 
and  opposing  principle  arise.**  Therefore  atoas 
are  neither  like  sparks  of  fire,  nor  drops  of  water, 
nor  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  sand,  nor  the 
minute  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.  Nor,  19  tke 
power  and  form  of  them  a  something  heavy  or 
light,  or  hot  or  cold,  or  dense  or  rare,  or  hard  or 
soft,  as  are  found  in  larger  bodies,  since  those 
powers,  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  are  coaponniUd 
and  vrrought  together.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
natural  motion  of  an  atom  is  neither  that  motioA 
of  descent  which  is  called  natural,  nor  a  motioa 
opposed  to  that  force,  nor  a  motion  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  nor  oi  impulsion  and  coonexioo, 
nor  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodiest 
nor  any  other  of  the  greater  motions  simj^y.  Bat» 
notwithstanding  this,  in  the  body  of  an  atom  an 
the  elements  of  all  bodies,  and  in  the  nature  of  a^ 
atom  the  beginning  of  all  motions  and  natuni 
properties.  But,  yet,  in  this  very  point,  namely, 
the  motion  of  an  atom  as  compared  with  the 
motion  of  greater  substances,  the  philosophy  of 
the  parable  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  DesMH 
critus.  For  he  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  parable, 
but  inconsistent,  if  not  contradictory  in  his  mors 
copious  assertions  on  this  head.  For  he  should 
have  ascribed  a  heterogeneous  motion  to  an 
atom  not  less  than  a  heterogeneous  body  and 
power.  Bat,  he  out  of  the  motions  of  great« 
substances,  has  chosen  two,  to  ascribe  them  m 
primitive  motions  to  atoms,  namely,  the  deeeent 
of  heavy  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies,  (which  bn 
explained  by  the  striking  or  the  percussion  of  the 
more  heavy,  in  forcing  upwards  the  less  heavy 
bodies*)  But  the  parable  all  along  preserves  the 
heterogeneous  and  exclusive  nature  it  ascribes  to 
atoms,  as  well  in  speaking  of  its  motion  as  of  its 
substance.  But  the  parable  further  intimates* 
that  this  exclusion  has  its  limit,  for  night  does 
not  brood  over  the  egg  forever:  and  it  is  certainly 
proper  to  the  Deity,  that  in  our  inquiry  into  his 
nature  by  means  of  the  senses,  exclusions  should 
not  terminate  in  afiirmatives.  And  there  is  another 
reason  for  this,  namely,  that  afler  the  due  exda- 
sions  and  negations,  something  should  be  affirmed 
and  settled,  and  that  the  egg  should  be  produced 
as  it  were  by  a  seasonable  and  mature  incubation ; 
not  only  that  the  egg  should  be  brought  forth  by 
nig^t,  but  also  that  the  person  of  Cupid  should  bs 
delivered  of  the  egg:  that  is,  that  not  only  should 
an  obscure  notion  upon  this  subject  be  originated, 
but  one  that  is  distinct  Thus  much  upon  demon* 
strations,  as  fiur  as  they  can  be  given,  upon  the 
first  matter,  and  I  think  in  accordance  with  the 
parable. 

We  come  now  to  Cupid  himself,  the  primitive 
matter  and  its  propertiss,  involved  in  so  great 
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darkness ;  and  let  ns  see  what  light  the  parable 
can  throw  upon  it.  And  here  I  am  aware  that 
opinions  of  this  sort  the  most  incredible  hare 
entered  men^s  mind.  Certainly  was  this  dan^ 
incarred  here  by  the  philosophy  of  Demooritas 
Hself  apon  atoms,  which,  from  its  seeming  acate- 
ness  and  profundity,  and  for  its  remoteness  ftom 
eommon  notions,  was  childishly  entertained  by 
the  ynigar,  bat  unsettled,  and  nearly  overthrown 
by  the  arguments  of  other  philosophies  which 
eame  nearer  to  the  vulgar  comprehension :  and  yet 
he  was  the  admiration  of  his  age,  and  was  styled 
Pentathlus  for  his  mnltifarions  erudition,  and  was 
deemed  by  universal  consent  ^e  greatest  of 
natural  philosophers,  and  obtained  the  name  of  a 
wise  man.  Nor  could  even  the  opposition  of 
Aristotle  (who,  like  the  Ottomans,  oould  not  ieel 
firm  upon  his  throne  until  he  had  mordeied  his 
brother  philosophers ;  and  who  was  solicitous,  as 
appears  from  his  own  words,  that  posterity  should 
not  doubt  his  dogmas)  e&^i  by  his  violence,  nor 
the  majesty  of  Plato  effect  by  reverence  the  demo- 
tition  of  this  philosophy  of  Democritus.  But. 
whilst  the  dicta  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  cele- 
brated with  applause  and  professorial  ostentation 
in  the  schools,  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  was 
in  great  repute  amongst  the  wiser  sort,  and  those 
who  more  closely  gave  themselves  to  the  depths 
and  silence  of  contemplation.  It  kept  its  ground 
and  was  approved  in  the  era  of  Roman  letters ; 
for  Cicero  everywhere  makes  mention  of  him 
with  perfect  approbation ;  and  soon  after  we  read 
'the  panegyric  of  the  poet,  who  appears  to  echo 
after  the  manner  of  the  poets  the  sentiment  of  his 
times,  whose  wisdom  shows  that  in  a  land  of 
dulness  and  beneath  a  Boeotian  sky,  the  greatest 
and  the  most  illustrious  men  can  spring  up. 
(Juv.  Sat.  10,  V.  48.) 

Neither  Aristotle,  therefore,  nor  Plato,  but 
Oenseric,  Attila,  and  the  barbarians  were  the 
ruin  of  this  philosophy.  For,  then,  after  that 
hunnan  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  those 
records  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, as  being  lighter  and  more  inflated  matter, 
were  preserved  and  came  down  to  our  times, 
whilst  the  more  solid  sank  and  went  into  oblivion. 
I  cannot  but  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
philosophy  of  Democritus  worthy  of  being  rescued 
£rom  neglect,  especially  since  it  agrees  in  most 
things  with  the  authority  of  antiquity.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  Cupid  is  described  as  a  certain 
person,  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy,  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  attributes,  concerning  which 
we  will  afterward  speak  separately.  But  this 
we  assume  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  ancients 
laid  down  the  primitive  matter  (such  as  can  be 
the  origin  of  things)  with  a  form  and  properties, 
not  abstract,  potential,  and  informal.  And  cer- 
tainly that  matter  which  is  stripped  and  passive 
seems  altogether  an  invention  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  have  sprung  thence,  for  those  things  are 


mostly  present  to  the  human  understanding  which 
it  most  imbibes,  and  with  which  itself  is  most 
moved.  Hence  it  is  that  forms,  as  they  are  called, 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action, 
because  the  one  is  hid,  the  other  glides  before  us; 
the  one  is  not  so  strongly  impressed,  the  other 
constantly  inheres.  But  forms,  on  the  other  hand« 
are  deemed  evident  and  lasting,  so  that  the  primi^ 
tive  and  common  matter  seems  as  it  were  aa 
accessory,  and  to  be  in  the  place  of  a  support  to 
them ;  but  every  sort  of  action  only  an  emanation 
from  the  form,  and  forms,  therefore,  to  be  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  higher  rank.  And  henosi 
also,  seems  to  be  derived  the  kingdom  of  forms 
and  ideas  in  essences,  by  the  addition  of  a  kind 
of  fantastic  matter.  Some  things  moreover  have 
gprown  out  of  this  superstition;  (from  want  of 
judgment  having,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
followed  this  error ;)  abstract  ideas  and  their  powew 
have  been  introduced  with  such  confidence  and 
authority,  that  this  troop  of  dreamers  had  nearly 
overpowered  the  more  sober  class  of  tiiinkera. 
But  these  follies  have  for  the  most  part  disap* 
peared,  although  one  person  in  our  age,  with  moie 
daring  than  advantage,  made  it  his  endeavour  te 
raise  and  prop  them  up  when  they  were  of  then^ 
selves  on  tiie  decline.  I  think,  however,  that  it 
can  to  an  unprejudiced  person  be  easily  shown 
how,  contrary  to  reason,  abstract  matter  was  made 
into  an  element.  It  arose  thus ;  men  supposed 
that  forms  endued  with  action  subsisted  by  them- 
selves, but  none  thought  that  matter  thus  subsisted 
by  itself;  not  even  those  who  considered  it  an 
element ;  and  it  seemed  unreasonable  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  upon  the  elements  of 
things  to  make  entities  out  of  mere  imaginations. 
And  it  is  not  our  object  to  search  how  we  can 
most  conveniently  conceive  of  the  nature  of  en« 
titles  or  distinguish  them,  but  what  are  in  troth 
the  first  and  simplest  possible  of  all  entities,  from 
which  all  others  are  derived.  But  the  first  ones 
ought  no  less  to  possess  a  real  existence  than 
those  which  flow  from  it ;  rather  more.  For  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  essence,  and  from  it  come  all 
the  rest.  But  the  assertions  that  have  been  made 
respecting  abstract  matter  are  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  the  universe  and  nature  were 
made  out  of  categories  and  audi  dialectic  notions, 
as  out  of  elements.  For  the  diff*erence  is  by  no 
means  imporutnt  between  asserting  that  the  worid 
sprang  from  matter  and  form  and  privation,  and 
asserting  that  it  arose  out  of  substance  and  the 
contrary  qualities.  But  almost  all  the  ancients, 
Ehnpedocles,  AnaxagoVas,  Anaximenes,  Heracli* 
tus,  Democritus,  though  disagreeing  in  other 
respects  upon  the  prime  matter,  joined  in  this, 
that  they  held  an  active  matter  with  a  form,  both 
arranging  its  own  form  and  having  within  itself 
the  principle  of  motion.  Nor  can  any  one  tiiink 
otherwise  without  leaving  experience  altogetfaar. 
All  these,  then,  submitted  their  mind  to  natois. 
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B«t  Plato  tobjeeled  the  worid  to  his  eontempU- 
Hons,  and  Aristotle  hie  ooDtemplatioiie  to  tenns 
Sot  the  etadiee  of  men  were  at  that  time  Terging 
toward  logomachiee  and  dilatations,  and  leaiing 
the  soTerer  inYostigation  of  tnith.  Wherefore 
dogmas  of  this  nature  are  rather  to  be  eondemned 
in  the  mass  than  refuted  in  detail.  For  they 
eome  not  from  a  desire  of  knowledge,  hot  of  maefa 
speaking:  and  that  abstract  matter  is  not  the 
matter  of  the  oniverse,  but  matter  (on  dispotation. 
For  a  tnie  phUosopher  will  disseet,  not  serer 
aatore,  (for  they  who  will  not  disseet,  must  poll 
het  asunder,)  and  the  prime  matter  is  to  be  laid 
down  joined  with  the  primitiTe  form,  as  also  with 
the  first  principle  of  motion,  as  it  is  found.  For 
the  abstraction  of  motion  has  also  giyen  rise  to 
innnmerable  devices  concerning  spirits,  life,  and 
the  like,  as  if  there  were  not  laid  a  sufficient 
ground  for  them  through  matter  and  form,  but 
they  depended  on  their  own  peculiar  elements. 
But  these  three  are  not  to  be  separated,  but  only 
distinguished,  and  matter  is  to  be  so  treated 
(whateTer  it  be^  in  regard  of  its  adornment,  ap- 
pendages, and  form,  as  that  all  kind  of  influence, 
essence,  action,  and  natural  motion  may  appear 
to  be  its  emanation  and  consequence.  Nor  need 
we  fear  that  from  this  that  inquiry  should  stag- 
nate, or  that  variety  which  we  perceiye  should 
become  incapable  of  explanation,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafVer.  And  that  the  first  matter  is 
possessed  of  form,  the  parable  teaches  in  making 
Cupid  a  definite  person.  Yet  so  that  matter  in 
Ihe  mass  was  at  first  without  form :  for  chaos  is 
without  form,  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  per- 
fectly agrees  with  Holy  Scripture.  For  it  is  not 
written  that  God  created  in  the  beginning  the 
matter  of  chaos,  but  the  heayens  and  the  earth. 

There  is  also  subjoined  a  description  of  the 
state  of  things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the 
days,  in  which  distinct  mention  is  made  of  the 
heaYen  and  earth,  which  are  the  names  of  forms, 
but  yet,  that  the  mass  according  to  the  whole  was 
without  form.  But  Cupid  is  introduced  into  the 
parable  personified,  yet  so  as  that  he  is  naked. 
Therefore,  after  those  who  speak  of  matter  as  ab- 
stract, they  err  next  (though  in  a  contrary  way) 
who  speak  of  matter  as  not  unclothed.  And,  on 
this  topic  I  have  inserted  some  remarks,  in  treat- 
ing upon  what  kind  of  proofi9  are  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  matter,  and  upon  the  heterogene- 
•us  nature  of  the  first  matter.  But  the  proper 
place  for  this  subject,  upon  which  we  shall  now 
enter. 

We  will  examine,  therefore,  who  of  those  who 
attributed  the  origin  of  things  to  matter  endowed 
with  form,  held  a  natiye  and  bare  form  of  matter, 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form  spread  oyer 
it  and  shapen.  There  are,  in  all,  four  sects  of 
tiiese  who  hare  hasarded  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject.— The  first  is  of  those  who  maintain  one 
element  of  things,  but  set  up  a  diyersity  of  enti- 


ties in  the  unfixed  and  distribiitable  natme  of  die 
same  element  The  second  is  of  those  who 
maintain  an  element  one  in  sobstanee,  and  fixed 
and  inyariable,  but  dmire  a  diyersity  of  entities 
through  the  yarious  magnitndes,  figures,  aad  po- 
sitions of  this  kind  of  element.  Tlie  third  is  of 
those  who  maintain  more  elements,  and  a  diyer- 
sity of  entities,  on  the  ground  of  their  tempera- 
ment and  commixture.  The  fourth,  of  those  wlio 
lay  down  an  infinite,  or,  at  least,  yeiy  numwoos 
body  of  elements  of  things,  but  with  their  species 
and  forms ;  and  these  have  no  need  of  invoiting 
something  to  lead  things  to  a  varions  principl^ 
seeing  they  already  separate  nature  from  a  primi- 
tive element.  Among  these,  only  the  second  sect 
seems  to  me  to  set  forth  Cupid  as  he  is,  natiTe 
and  unclothed.  The  first  introduces  him  as  veiled, 
the  tbiid  with  a  coat,  the  fourth  with  a  doak  and 
mask. 

For  the  better  explication  of  the  parable,  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  each.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  of  those  who  have  laid  down  but  one  fint 
element,  I  find  none  who  afikm  that  of  the  earth. 
The  nature  of  the  earth,  indeed,  was  against  it; 
quiet,  and  senseless,  and  inactive,  but  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  the  heavens,  of  fire,  and  other 
things ;  so  that  none  thought  of  assertiBg  this  of 
the  earth.  Yet,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  as- 
signed to  the  earth  the  next  place  after  chaos, 
making  it  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  the 
heaven,  from  which  union  proceed  all  things. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  the 
anciMits  ever  thought  of  the  earth  as  the  principle 
of  essence,  but  as  the  element,  or  rather  origin  of 
the  system.  We,  therefore,  leave  this  subject  to 
the  parable  on  heaven  that  follows;  wb^e  we 
will  inquire  into  the  origin  of  things,  which  in- 
quiry comes  afWr  that  of  their  elements. 

Thales  made  water  the  prime  elemmit.  For, 
he  saw  that  matter  was  mostly  disposed  in  mots- 
tore,  and  that  in  water.  But  he  deemed  that  it 
was  right  to  make  that  the  element  of  things  in 
which  the  virtues  and  powers  of  entities,  espe- 
cially the  elements  of  generations  and  renovations, 
were  mostly  found.  He  remarked  that  the  gene- 
rating of  animals  was  by  moisture,  and  that  the 
seeds  and  kernels  of  plants,  as  long  as  they 
v^[etated  and  were  not  dried  up,  were  moist  and 
tender.  He  remarked  that  metals  melted  and 
flowed,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  thickened  juices 
of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters. 
He  remarked  that  the  earth  itself  was  enriched 
and  renewed  by  showers  or  the  irrigation  of 
rivers ;  and  that  the  earth  and  loam  seemed  nothing 
but  the  dregs  and  sediments  of  water ;  but  that 
the  air  was  very  evidently  the  expiration  and  ex- 
pansion of  water,  and  that  fire  was  not  conceived 
of  itself,  nor  altogether  continued,  or  was  kept 
alive  of  itself,  but  from  and  through  moisture; 
and,  moreover,  that  that  fat  of  moisture,  in 
which  the  fire  and  flame  are  supported  and  live, 
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^ppearad  a  kind  of  matorkj  and  ooneoetion  of 
-water ;  and,  that  a  body  and  mass  of  water  was 
-spread  through  the  whole  as  a  eommon  fuel ;  that 
'the  sea  surrounded  the  land ;  that  there  was  a  Terj 
Tast  and  subterraneous  force  of  sweet  waters, 
whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which,  like  veins, 
carry  the  waters  through  both  the  face  and  bowels 
^f  the  earth ;  and  that,  in  the  heights  above  were 
immense  congregations  of  vapours  and  waters, 
and,  as  it  were,  another  universe  of  waters,  for 
the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  waters  below, 
and  of  the  sea.    He,  moreover,  thought  that  those 
waters   and  vapours  fed  the  heavenly  fires,  for 
•that  those  worlds  could  not  subsist  wiUiout  some 
nourishment,  and  that  this  was  the  only  nourish- 
floent  that  they  could  possess.    He  remarked  that 
the  figrure  of  water,  as  seen  in  drops  or  particles 
of  water,  was  that  of  the  universe,  round  and 
apherical,  and  that  the  undulation  of  water  was 
apparent  even  in  air  and  fire ;  lastly,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  water  was  suited  to  its  nature,  neither  too 
alow  nor  too  quick,  and  of  all  generations  the 
most  numerous  was  the  generation  of  fishes  and 
water  animals.   But  Anaximenes  chose  air  for  the 
one  sole  element.     For,  if  bulk  is  to  come  into 
consideration  in  treating  upon  the  elements  of 
things,  air  seems  by  far  the  most  bulky,  and  to 
oocupy  the  greatest  space.  For,  unless  a  separate 
▼acuum  be  given,  or  the  superstition  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous nature  of  the  heavenly  and  sublunary 
belies  be  resorted  to,  whatever  is  extended  from 
the  globe  of  the  earth  to  the  furthest  region  of 
the  heavenly  expanse,  and  is  neither  star  nor  me- 
teor, seems  to  be  filled  with  aerial  substance. 
And  the  abode  of  this  earthly  globe  is  thought  to 
be  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of  the  circuit  of  the 
heavens.    But  in  the  ether  itself,  how  very  small 
a  portion  is  besprinkled  with  stars,  when  in  the 
nearer  spheres  they  are  seen  single,  in  the  last, 
although  there  is  a  great  number  of  them,  yet, 
considering  the  interstellar  spaces,  but  a  small 
part  of  space  seems  to  be  occupied  by  stars ;  so 
that  they  all  appear  to  swim  in  one  immense  sea 
of  ether.     Nor  is  that  part  of  ether  and  spirit  in- 
considerable, which  has  its  seat  and  settlement 
ia  the  waters  and  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth, 
whence  the  waters  receive  their  tides.    They  are, 
moreover,  extended,  and  swell ;  but  not  only  has 
the  earth  its  porousness,  but  also  its  tremors  and 
agitations,  evident  signs  of  wind  and  air  pent  up 
within  it.     But  if  a  middle  nature  is  proper  to 
elements,  in  order  to  the  being  susceptible  of  so 
great  a  variety,  that  is  certaiuly  found  in  air.  For 
air  is,  as  it  were,  the  common  bond  of  things,  not 
only  because  it  is  everywhere  close  at  hand,  and 
takes  the  place  of  other  things,  and  possesses 
itself  of  void  spaces,  but  so  much  the  more  from 
its  appearing  to  have  a  middle  and  a  diaphorous 
nature.    For  this  is  that  body  which  receives  and 
-conveys  light,  darkness,  and  the  tints  of  all  colours 
and  shades,  which,  by  its  admirably  nice  motion, 


discriminates  the  impressions  and  notes  of  iiar- 
monic,  and,  what  is  by  far  more  remarkable,  of 
articulate  sounds,  which  enters  without  confusing 
die  diflferences  of  scents,  not  only  those  general 
ones  of  pure  and  fetid,  of  dull,  acute,  and  the 
like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  of  the 
rose  or  the  violet;  which  accommodates  itself 
equally  to  those  remarkable  and  very  powerful 
qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  also  of  wet  and  dry,  in 
which  aqueous  vapours,  dense  fogs,  spirits  of 
salts,  fumes  of  metals,  fly  suspended  in  the 
height;  lastly,  in  which  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  closer  agreements  and  variances  of  things 
move  and  make  a  noise  ;  so  that  the  air  is,  as  it 
were,  a  second  chaos,  in  which  so  many  seeds  of 
things  move,  wander,  try  their  powers,  and  are 
tried.  Lastly,  if  you  consider  its  genial  and 
vivifying  power,  which  conducts  you  to  the  ele- 
ments of  things  and  manifests  them,  they  seem 
to  be  also  the  more  excellent  parts  of  the  air,  so 
that  the  words  air,  spirit,  and  life,  are  often  used 
as  if  they  were  synonymous.  And,  with  reason, 
since  some  degree  of  respiration  seems  the  insepe* 
rable  companion  of  life  a  little  more  advanced, 
(excepting  those  little  beginnings  of  life  in  em- 
bryos and  in  eggs,}  so  that  fishes  are  suffocated 
by  the  congealing  of  water.  ,Also,  fire  itself, 
unless  kept  alive  by  the  surrounding  body  of  air, 
is  extinguished,  and  seems  only  worn-out  air  irri- 
tated and  inflamed ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  appear  to  be  the  conjunction  and  reception  of 
air.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  maintain  that 
the  earth  constantly  exhales  the  air,  nor  that  it 
passes  through  water  into  the  form  of  air.  But 
Heraclitus,  who  was  more  acute,  but  not  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  held  fire  to  be  the  element  of 
things.  For  it  was  not  a  middle  nature,  which 
is  wont  to  be  extremely  uncertain  and  corrupti- 
ble, but  the  highest  and  most  perfect  nature, 
which  is  a  considerable  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
corruption  and  change,  which  Heraclitus  sought 
for  instituting  the  origin  of  things.  Now, 
he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  pertur^ 
bation  of  things  was  found  in  solid  and  con- 
sistent bcMies.  For  such  bodies  can  be  organic, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  machines,  which  acquire 
innumerable  variations  according  to  their  shape, 
as  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants.  Even  among 
these,  such  as  are  not  organic  upon  a  closer 
inspection,  are  found  to  be  very  dissimilar.  For, 
how  great  is  the  dissimilarity  between  those  very 
parts  of  animals  which  are  called  similar!  the 
brain,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  white  of  the 
eye,  the  bones,  membranes,  cartilages,  nerves, 
veins,  flesh,  fat,  manow,  blood,  sperm,  breath, 
chyle,  and  the  rest;  also  between  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  roots,  barks,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
seeds,  and  the  like !  But  fossils  are  not  certainly 
organic,  but  yet  are  variously  mixed  together  in 
one  kind,  and  show  mutually  a  very  gredX  variety. 
Wherefore,  that  base  of  the  diversity  of  entities 
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«o  Tstt,  80  broad,  to  eztended^  in  wluofa  to  TMt 
an  apparatus  of  things  is  manifested  and  is  cob- 
staaUy  present,  seems  to  be  fixed  in  a  solid  and 
constant  nature.  But  the  power  of  formation 
seems  plainly  to  desert  the  bodies  of  liquids. 
For  there  is  not  found  in  all  nature  one  animal  or 
plant  in  a  body  of  mere  fluid.  That  infinite 
variety  of  form,  therefore,  is  cut  off  and  taken 
away  from  the  nature  of  liquid.  No  small  variety, 
however,  does  remain,  as  is  clear  in  the  so  great 
Tariety  of  fusibles,  juices,  distilled  bodies,  and 
the  like.  But  in  aerial  and  pneumatic  bodies  a 
much  greater  variety  is  enclosed,  and  there  seems 
drawn  over  them  a  somewhat  promiscuous  simili- 
tude of  things.  That  influence,  indeed,  of  colours 
and  tastes,  by  which  liquids  are  in  some  instances 
distinguished,  ceases  indeed  altogether  here;  but 
that  of  scents  and  of  some  other  properties  remains 
yet,  so  as  that  they  pass  through,  are  confused, 
and  do  not  inhere ;  so  that  on  the  whole  variety 
disappears  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  na- 
ture of  fire.  But  aAer  we  are  come  to  the  nature 
of  fire,  and  that  rectified  and  purer,  every  organ, 
every  peculiar  property,  every  dissimilarity  is  put 
off,  and  nature  seems  to  coalesce  as  it  were  in  a 
pyramidal  point,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of 
its  own  proper  action*  Heraolitus  called,  there- 
ibre,  the  kindling  of  fire  peace,  because  it  made 
nature  one ;  but  generation  war,  because  it  made 
it  manifold.  In  order,  therefore,  to  explain  by 
tome  means  the  manner  in  which  things  ebbed 
and  flowed  as  a  stream,  from  variety  to  simplicity 
and  from  simplicity  to  variety,  he  supposed  fire 
was  condensed  and  then  rarefied,  yet  so  as  that 
rarefying  toward  the  nature  of  fire  should  be  the 
direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature ;  but  the 
densation  as  it  were  a  receding  from  and  leaving 
of  nature.  He  thought  that  both  took  place  by 
fate  and  at  certain  periods,  (according  to  the  sum,) 
so  that  there  would  be  at  some  time  or  other  a 
conflagration  of  the  world,  which  is  now  moved 
in  its  orbit,  and  then  a  renovation,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively forever.  But  he  held  a  diverse  order 
of  incension  and  extinction,  if  any  one  is  well 
versed  in  that  slight  remain  of  information  con- 
cerning him  and  his  opinions  which  hath  de- 
scended to  our  time.  But  in  the  scale  of  incension 
ke  in  no  way  differed  from  the  usual  and  well 
known  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  rarefication 
and  extenuation  was  from  earth  to  water,  from 
water  to  air,  from  air  to  fire :  but  he  did  not  hold 
the  same  return,  but  plainly  inverted  the  order. 
For  he  asserted  that  fire  brought  out  earth  through 
extinction  as  a  kind  of  dregs  and  soot  of  fire; 
that  they  next  conceived  and  collected  moisture, 
whence  came  the  flowing  forth  of  water,  which 
8)gain  emitted  and  breathed  out  air,  ao  that  a  sud- 
den, not  a  gradual  change  is  made  from  fire  to 
water.  And  these  or  better  notions  d  id  those  con- 
ceive who  asserted  one  element  of  things,  looking 
upon  natnce  simply,  not  for  the  sake  of  atrifi). 


And  they  are  indeed  to  ba  praised,  becanss  <bej 
ascribed   but   one  vest   to  Cupid,  that  whidi 
approaohea  aearest  to  bareness,  and  as  it  were  a 
veil  of  the  thinnest  and  lightest  kind.  But  by  tke 
vest  of  Cupid  I  mean  a  certain  form  attributed  to 
primary  matter,  which  is  asserted  to  be  sob* 
stantially  homogeneous  with  the  form  of  Bosie 
one  of  the  secondary  entities.    It  will  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  assertions  we  have  recited  respect* 
ing  water,  air,  fire,  are  groundless,  and  bere  we 
can  take  them  by  the  genus,  and  not  severally  by 
the  species,  into  consideration.  In  the  first  plioe, 
then,  the  ancients  did  not  inquire  with  aoeuiacy 
into  the  nature  of  elements,  but  only  made  it 
their  object  to  find  out  the  chief  virtues  of  those 
bodies  that  were  clearly  under  the  senses,  sad 
those  virtues  they  suppcwed  were  the  elements  of 
things,  through  a  seeming,  not  a  real  and  trst 
soperiori^  of  nature.   For  they  thought  tbat  sock 
a  nature  vras  worthy  of  beizig  said  to  be  solely 
that  which  it  appeared :  but  every  thing  else  tbey 
held  to  be  the  nature  itself,  though  by  no  meass 
according  with  the  appearance ;  so  that  they  seea 
to  have  spoken  metaphorically,  or  to  bare  beea 
under  some  fascination,  since  the  more  powerful 
impression  drew  the  remaining  properties  after 
iL      But  a  true  philosopher  would  look  with 
equal  attention    to  all  the  circumstances,  and 
would  consider  those  to  be  the  elements  of  things 
which  agreed  with  the  very  least  and  fewest  and 
the  most  solitary  of  entitiea,  and  not  only  with 
the  greatest,  most  numerous,  and  most  prolific 
For  although  we  men  are  meet  struck  by  those 
entities  which  mostly  meet  our  sight,  the  bosom 
of  nature  is  open  to  them  all.    But  if  they  hold 
that  their  opinion  of  an  element,  not  on  accouat 
of  superiority  of  nature,  but  simply,  they  seen 
indeed  to  fall  into  the  adoption  of  a  harsher 
figure ;  since  the  thing  is  plainly  made  eqoiTocal, 
and  their  assertion  cannot  be  predicated  either  o( 
natural  fire,  air,  or  water,  but  of  a  certain  fan- 
tastical and  notional  fire,  (and  so  of  the  rest,) 
which  retains  the  name  without  the  definition  of 
fire.    They  seem,  too,  forced  into  the  same  dii- 
culties  with  those  who  assert  abstract  maUer. 
For,  as  they  introduce  an  entire,  so  do  these  a 
partial,  potential,  and    fantastic   matter.    For 
they  lay  down  matter  in  one  respect  (as,  that  iSf 
their  supposed  element)  with  form  and  action; 
in  other  respects  only  potential.    Nor  is  any 
thing  gained  by  this  kind  of  sole  principle  mo;s 
than  by  the  supposition  of  abstract  matter,  unless 
it  be  deemed  an  advantage  that  it  is  entertainable 
by  the  comprehension  of  man,  in  which  homan 
contemplation  is  more  fixed  and  acquiesoes,  and 
through  which  the  notion  of  the  element  itatAfJB 
made  somewhat  fuller,  but  as  to  every  other  ci^ 
cumstance  more  difficult  and  abstruse.    Bat  pre- 
dicaments did  not  rule  then,  so  as  that  this  element 
of  abstract  nature  might  lie  hid  under  the  protest- 
ing tutelage  of  the  piadicament  of  the  substaoos*- 
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N«  one  dand,  Umefore,  to  ftign  a  kind  (^matter 
entirely  lantaetie,  bat  decided  upon  a  principle 
according  to  perception,  a  certain  true  ens ;  bat 
yet  (proceeding  in  this  respect  too  far)  the  mode 
of  its  distribution   ^uitastic     For,    they   find 
nothing,  nay,  they  do  not  feign  any  thing  by 
which,  by  an  i^jpetite  or  incitement,  or  in  any 
way,  method,  or  guidance,  this  their  element  may 
degenerate  from  itself  and  again  return  to  itself. 
Bat  when  throughout  the  universe  there  appears 
so  great  an  army  of  contrary  powers,  density, 
rarity,  heat,    cold,    light,  darkness,  animation, 
inanimation,  and  of  many  others  which  contend 
with  each  operand  fell  into  privation  or  nothing- 
ness, to  suppose  that  all  these  flow  from  one  and 
the  same  fount  of  a  material  nature,  and  yet  not 
to  point  oat  any  way  in  which  this  can  take  place, 
is  the  part  of  a  mind  oTercome  by  distraction, 
and  seems  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  true 
inquiry.    For  if  the  thing  were  clearly  made  out 
by  sense,  it  were  to  be  borne  with,  though  the 
mode  of  it  were  involved  in  obscurity ;  again,  if 
by  the  strength  of  reason  any  suitable  and  credible 
mode  could  be  searched  out,  one  might  learn  per* 
haps  from  appearances ;  but  our  assent  is  by  no 
means  to  be  demanded  to  the  existence  of  entities, 
neither  evident  to  the  senses,  nor  admitting  of 
any  probable  elucidation  from  reason.    Besides, 
if  there  were  but  one  element  of  diing^,  there 
ought  to  be  seen  in  all  things  some  signs  of  it, 
and  certain  more  excellent  parts,  and  a  certain 
pse-eminent  quality  in  their  nature.    It  ought 
moreover  ta  be  in  open  sight,  that  it  might  the 
more  easily  be  accessible  to  all  things,  and  might 
diffuse  itself  throughout  its  orbit.    But  none  of 
these  things  can  be  made  out  from  their  dogmas. 
For,  the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  honour 
of  being  deemed  an  element,  appears  to  receive 
and  cherish  natures  opposite  to  these  three  princi- 
pals  seeing  that  to  the  mobility  and  lucid  nature 
of  £re  it  opposes  the  natures  of  rest  and  dark- 
ness ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of  air,  in  like 
manner,  the  natures  of  density  and  hardness; 
and  to  the  humidity  and  yieldingness  of  water, 
a  nature  dry,  stubborn,  and  rough,  and  the  earth 
occapies  a  middle  rank,  the  rest  being  denied  this 
claim.    Moreover,  if  it  were  the  only  principle 
of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  natural  fitness  equal 
to  both  the  generation  and  dissolution  of  tilings. 
For  it  as  much  belongs  to  the  nature  of  an  ele- 
ment that  things  should  be  dissolved  into  it,  as 
that  they  should  be  produced  out  of  it.    But  this 
is  not  the  case :  but  of  those  bodies  air  and  fire 
seem  quite  incapacitated  from  administering  any 
generating  material,  and  only  to  be  adapted  to 
^e  receiving  of  bodies  resolved  into  them.    But, 
on  the  other  hand,  water  is  very  favourable  and 
conducive    to   generation,  but  with  respect  to 
resolution  or  restoration  of  bodies  the  reverse;  as 
would  be  easily  perceptible,  if  showers  oeate  a 
little  while.      Nay,   putrefaction  itself  by  no 
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means  redooes  things  to  pure  and  raw  watsr^ 
But  this  was  by  far  their  greatest  error,  that  they 
made  an  element  of  that  which  is  corruptible  and 
mortal.  This  they  do,  when  they  introduce  an 
element  which  lays  down  and  leaves  its  own 
nature  in  its  compounds.  For,  **  whatever  by 
undergoing  change  departs  from  its  proper  limits^ 
this  change  is  forthwith  the  death  of  that  thing 
which  it  was  before.**  But  we  shall  need  to 
take  this  into  our  account  more  when  we  have 
come  to  the  proper  place  for  considering  ^e  third 
sect,  which  held  niore  elements  than  one,  which 
sect  has  at  once  more  strength  and  more  prejudice* 
We  will,  therefore,  treat  of  these  opinions  seve- 
rally and  not  in  the  mass. 

Of  those,  then,  who  asserted  a  plurality  of  ele- 
ments, we  will  place  by  themselves  such  as  make 
them  also  infinite.  For  the  consideration  of  in* 
finity  pertains  to  the  parable  of  the  heayen.  But 
of  the  ancients,  Parmenidee  held  two  principles^ 
the  fire  and  the  earth,  or  heaven  and  earth.  For 
he  asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  true  fiie« 
pure  and  limpid,  not  degenerate  as  our  fire,  which* 
like  Vulcan  after  his  fall,  is  the  w(Mrse  for  its  trans- 
mission. These  opinions  were  brought  up  again 
in  our  age  by  Telesius,  who  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  peripatetic  system,  (if,  indeed,  there  can  be 
said  to  be  system  in  it,)  which  yet  he  turned 
against  itself;  but  unhappy  in  the  stating  of  pro- 
positions, and  more  able  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up.  There  are  indeed  but  very  slight  and 
sparing  memorials  left  us  of  the  conceptions  of 
Parmenidee.  But  we  see  the  foundations  of  a 
similar  opmion  obviously  laid  in  Plutarch,  **De 
primo  frigido,'*  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  an 
ancient  work  then  in  being,  but  now  lost  For 
they  contain  not  a  few  opinions  more  acute  and 
solid  than  the  an  thorns  generally  were;  and  by 
these  Telesius  seems  to  have  been  roused  both  to 
catch  them  up  with  earnestness,  and  to  pursue 
them  with  vigour,  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
nature  of  things.  These  are  the  dogmas  of  this 
sect :  that  the  first  forms  and  first  entities  are  ac- 
tive, and  that  so  the  first  substances  also,  cold  and 
heat;  that  these  nevertheless  exist  incorporeally, 
but  tiiat  there  is  subjoined  to  them  a  passive  and 
potential  matter,  which  has  a  corporeal  magni- 
tude, and  is  equally  susceptive  of  either  nature, 
itself  at  the  same  time  void  of  all  action :  that 
light  is  the  budding  forth  of  heat,  but  of  heat  scat- 
tered, which,  being  multiplied  by  coition,  is  mads 
firm  and  sensible ;  that  darkness  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  destitution  and  commingling  of  nature 
radiating  firom  cold ;  that  rarity  and  density  are 
the  textures,  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of  heat  and 
cold :  but  that  heat  and  cold  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  them,  as  it  were,  cold  by  condensinf 
and  thickening  the  work,  heat  by  widening  and 
extending  it :  that  from  such  kind  of  textures  is 
put  into  bodies  a  disposition  of  their  parts  toward 
motion,  either  snitable  to  motion  or  somswlMH^ 
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mvene  to  it,  in  the  tfifamer  bodlM  prompt  and  na- 
turally fitted  to  motion,  in  the  denser  iBclininj|r  to 
torpor  and  averse  to  it;  that  heat  therefore  excites 
and  effects  motion  throngfa  a  rarefied  spacer  and 
that  cold  represses  and  stops  motion  through  a 
dense  space :  wherefore,  say  they,  there  are  four 
oo-essential  natures  and  conjoined,  and  those  two- 
Told,  preserving  that  order  mutually  which  I  have 
mentioned,  (for  heat  and  cold  are  the  sources,  the 
others  are  emanations,)  yet  that,  nevertheless, 
they  are  ever  concomitant  and  inseparable :  that 
those  four  natures  are  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
tion :  that,  again,  there  are  four  oppos^  to  these 
cold,  darkness,  denseness,  and  immobility :  that 
the  seats  and  regions  of  the  first  conjugation  is  in 
the  heaven,  ^e  stars,  and  especially  in  the  sun 
for  that  the  heaven  from  its  surpassing  and  pure 
heat,  and  from  its  matter  mostly  extended,  is  the 
hottest,  roost  clear,  and  most  rare,  and  highly  in- 
clined to  motion ;  that  the  earth,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  its  pure  and  unbroken  cold,  and  from  its 
matter  being  mostly  contracted,  was  the  most  cold 
dark,  and  dense,  utterly  motionless,  and  altogether 
nnsuited  by  nature  to  motion ;  but  that  the  heights 
of  heaven  preserve  their  nature  entire  and  unhurt, 
admitting  some  diversity  among  themselves,  but 
altogether  removed  from  the  violence  and  attack 
of  a  contrary ;  that  there  is  the  same  consistency 
through  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  that  only  the 
extreme  parts  where  there  is  a  nearness  and  meet- 
ing of  the  contraries  is  uneasy,  and  suffers  oppo- 
sition from  the  mutual  quarter ;  that  so  the  heaven 
is  i^  its  whole  mass  and  substance  full  of  heat, 
and  entirely  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  but 
unequally,  being  in  some  parts  more,  in  others 
less  heated ;  that  the  body  of  the  stars  is  more 
intensely  hot, the  interstellary  space  less  so;  and, 
moreover,  that  some  stars  are  more  endued  with 
heat  than  others,  and  are  of  a  more  vivid  and 
darting  kind  of  fire ;  yet  so  as  that  the  contrary 
nature  of  cold,  or  any  degree  of  it,  never  penetrates 
thither ;  for  that  the  body  of  the  stars  receive  a 
diversity,  but  not  a  contrariety  of  nature :  and  that 
no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  common  fire  of 
the  heat  or  fire  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is 
pure,  and  in  its  natural  state ;  that  our  fire  is  in- 
deed remote  from  its  own  natural  place,  tremulous, 
surrounded  with  contrary  influences,  of  a  low  na- 
ture, requiring,  as  it  were,  nourishment  for  its  very 
existence,  and  wandering  about,  but  that  being 
placed  in  the  heavens,  disjoined  from  the  impetus 
of  any  contrary  force,  it  kept  its  own  place,  was 
preserved  out  of  its  own  power,  and  out  of  that 
of  similar  influences,  and  preserved  its  own  pro- 
per course  of  action  in  freedom  and  unmolested. 
Also,  that  the  whole  heaven  was  full  of  light, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  throughout. 
For  since  of  the  stars  that  are  known  and  can  be 
reckoned  up,  some  which  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  heavens  are  unclouded,  and  since  there  are  in 
"the  galaxy  clusters  of  little  stars,  which  by  their 


anion  give  forth  a  white  appenmnoe,  hut  do  not 
seem  distinct  bodies  of  light,  none  can  doubt  that 
there  are  very  many  stars  invisible  to  us,  and  that 
so  the  whole  of  the  heaven  is  one  body  endowed 
with  light,  though  not  with  light  so  strong  and 
darting,  nor  with  rays  so  deep  and  condensed  as 
to  pass  beyond  such  vast  distances,  and  to  reach 
our  sight  And  he  held  that  the  whole  heaven 
was  of  a  thin  and  subtile  substance,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  was  crowded  together,  no- 
thing forcedly  compact,  but  that  in  this  region 
matter  was  more  expanded,  in  that  less.  Lastly, 
that  the  motion  of  the  heaven  was  such  as  most 
suited  a  movable  body,  conversive  or  rotatory, 
for  the  circular  motion  is  without  a  bound,  and 
that  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  were,  this  motion  is  in 
a  right  line,  to  a  limit,  and  to  some  object,  and  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  rest.  That,  there- 
fore, the  whole  heaven  was  borne  along  by  a  cir- 
cular motion,  and  that  no  part  of  it  was  without 
this  motion,  but  that,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  heat, 
Ught,  and  subtlety  of  the  heavenly  nature  diers 
exists  inequality,  so  it  is  also  seen  in  the  motion 
or  the  heavens,  and  the  more  clearly  since  it  admits 
more  of  human  observation,  and  can  even  be  mea- 
sured. 

But  that  orbicular  motion  can  differ  both  in  its 
speed  and  in  its  course;  in  speed  so  as  to  be 
either  quicker  or  slower,  in  its  course  so  as  to  be 
in  a  perfect  circle,  or  to  have  somewhat  of  a  spird 
direction,  and  not  to  restore  itself  plainly  to  the 
same  bound,  (for  a  spiral  line  is  compounded  of  a 
right  line  and  a  circle ;)  and  that  so  Uie  heaven  is 
snbject  to  variety  of  speed,  and  to  deflection  from 
recovery  of  itself,  or  to  a  spiral  course.  For  both 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  of  unequal 
speed,  and  the  planets  evidently  turn  from  tropic 
to  tropic,  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are, 
the  greater  speed  they  acquire  and  the  nearer 
compass.  For  if  the  phenomena  are  taken  simply, 
and  as  they  appear,  and  there  be  laid  down  one 
diurnal  motion  in  the  heavens,  simple  and  natural, 
and  that  mathematical  beauty  of  reducing  motions 
to  perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines 
received,  and  those  contrarieties  of  motions  in 
consecutive  order  from  east  to  west  which  they 
call  the  motion  of  the  priraum  mobile,  and  again 
from  west  to  east,  which  they  call  the  planetary 
motion,  are  reduced  to  one,  by  still  keeping  the 
difference  of  the  time  in  the  return  through  over- 
haste,  and  through  leaving  of  the  course  to  the 
difference  as  to  the  smoothness  of  the  zodiac 
through  the  windings,  it  is.  plain  that  it  will  take 
place  which  I  have  said :  for  instance,  that  the 
moon,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  will  go 
the  most  slowly  in  a  curve  the  least  deep,  and 
most  expanded.  And  there  may  seem  to  this 
sect  to  be  (on  account  of  the  distance  from  the 
opposite  side)  a  firm  and  constant  kind  of  nature 
of  this  portion  of  the  heaven.  But  Telesius  does 
not  clearly  lay  down  whether  he  preserved  the 
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«icieiit  bounds  so  ta  to  conceive  that  whaterer 
was  sitaated  abore  the  mooo  was  tiie  same  with 
Ihe  moon  itself,  or  whether  he  thought  that  an 
•opposing  power  ascended  higher.  Bat  he  held 
«  portion  of  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  an 
opposite  nature)  to  be  in  the  same  way  quite  of 
an  unmixed  and  solid  nature,  and  impenetrable 
hj  heavenly  influences.  But  he  considered  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  that  portion,  only  that  it  was  endowed  with 
these  four  natures,  cold,  darkness,  density,  and 
rest,  and  those  perfect,  and  no  way  impaired. 
But  he  assigns  to  the  generation  of  things  the 
part  of  the  earth  toward  its  surface  as  a  kind  of 
bark  or  incrustation,  and  that  all  the  entities 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  in  any  way, 
even  the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  the  lowest  down, 
metals,  stones,  the  sea,  are  produced  from  the 
earth,  subdued  in  some  part  by  the  heat  of  the 
heaven,  and  which  has  Already  conceived  some- 
what of  heat,  radiation,  tenuityrand  mobility,  and 
which  partal^es  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
sun  and  the  pure  earth.  It  is  requisite,  therefore, 
that  pure  earth  be  placed  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  than  minerals,  and  every  thing  that  is 
generated :  and  that  from  that  pure  earth,  even  to 
<he  moon,  or  perhaps  higher,  there  be  placed  a 
•certain  middle  nature,  proceeding  from  the  tem- 
peraments and  reCiractions  of  the  heaven  and  earth. 
But  having  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of  both 
kingdoms,  he  proceeds  to  the  march  and  to  the 
war.  For  in  the  space  within  the  outermost 
'region  of  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  earth,  is  all 
kind  of  tumult,  and  conflict,  and  horrw ;  as  it  is 
with  .empires,  the  borders  of  which  are  infested 
with  incursions  whilst  the  interior  provinces  enjoy 
profound  peace.  That  so  these  natures  with  their 
-concretions  have  the  power  of  incessantly  gene- 
rating and  multiplying  themselves,  and  of  pour- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  i^  of  occupying 
the  whole  bulk  of  nature,  and  of  mutually  op- 
posing and  invading  each  other,  and  of  pasting 
one  the  other  from  their  proper  seats,  and  of 
•establishing  themselves  in  them ;  that  they  also 
have  the  power  of  another  nature  and  its  actions, 
both  those  that  are  proper  to  perception  and  appre- 
hension, and  that  from  this  kind  of  perception 
they  have  the  power  of  moving  and  adjusting 
themselves ;  and  that  from  this  conflict  is  deduced 
the  whole  variety  of  all  entities,  actions,  and 
influences.  But  it  seems  elsewhere  to  have 
ascribed  to  it,  though  rather  by  the  way  and 
hesitatingly,  somewhat  of  the  property  of  matter ; 
first,  that  it  should  not  admit  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution through  forms  and  active  entities,  but 
should  be  made  up  of  one  whole :  then,  that  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  descent  should  be  referred  to 
it.  He  moreover  inserts  something  on  the  black- 
ness of  matter :  but  that  he  does  plainly ;  that 
heat  and  cold  by  the  same  force  and  power  remit 
itheir  strength  in  extended  matter  expand  it  in 


contracted,  since  they  do  not  fill  their  own  me«- 
sure,  but  that  of  matter.  But  Telesius  devisss  « 
method  by  which  to  explain  the  rise  of  so  various 
a  fecundity  of  entities  out  of  this  discord.  And 
first  he  has  regard  to  the  earth,  though  the  inferior 
element,  and  shows  why  it  is  that  it  has  not  been 
and  never  will  be  absorbed  and  destroyed  by  the 
sun.  The  chief  reason  he  makes  to  be  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars, 
sufficiently  great  from  the  sun  itself^  and  such 
as  it  should  be,  well  proportioned  in  measure. 
Secondly,  the  declination  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  perpendicular,  respect  being  had  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  that  for  instance  the  sun  should 
never  be  vertically  above  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth,  or  the  falling  of  his  rays  perpendicular;  so 
that  it  can  never  occupy  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  with  any  very  powerful  body  of  heat 
Thirdly,  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  motion  in  its 
passage  through  the  zodiac,  respect  being  had  to 
the  same  parts  of  the  earth  whence  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  in  whatever  power  it  b,  is  not  incessantly 
increased,  but  returns  by  greater  intervals. 
Fourthly,  the  celerity  of  the  sun  in  respect  of  his 
diurnal  motion,  which  accomplishes  so  great  a 
course  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  whence  arises 
a  less  delay  of  heat,  nor  is  there  any  moment  of 
time  in  which  the  heat  may  settle.  Fifthly,  the 
continuation  of  series  of  bodies  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth ;  so  that  the  sun  does  not  send  forth 
an  unbroken  power  of  heat  through  a  vacuum,  but 
passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  and 
having  to  do  and  to  contend  with  each,  is  wak- 
ened over  this  immense  space ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  since  the  further  it  proceeds  and  the  weaker 
it  becomes,  so  much  the  more  increase  of  resist- 
ance does  it  find  in  tiie  bodies,  and  most  of  all 
after  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
there  seems  not  only  a  resistance,  but  even  some 
degree  of  repulsion.  And  he  thus  lays  down  his 
theory  on  the  process  of  change.  That  there  is 
as  it  were  a  deadly  and  interminable  war,  and 
that  those  contrary  natures  do  not  come  together 
by  any  compact,  nor  by  a  third,  excepting  primi- 
tive  matter.  That  either  nature,  therefore,  natu- 
rally  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  other,  and  the 
putting  into  matter  itself,  and  our  nature  only,  so 
that  it  is  the  object  of  each  (as  he  repeatedly  and 
very  plainly  saith)  to  effect  a  change  of  the  other, 
of  the  sun,  the  change  of  the  earth  into  the  sun ; 
and  of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  sun  into  the 
earth;  and  that  the  regularity  and  justly  proper^ 
tioned  motions  of  all  things  present  no  obstacle  to 
this  theory ;  nor  that  every  action  has  in  its  due 
course  its  beginning,  its  progress,  its  increase,  its 
diminution,  and  its  rest:  that,  nevertheless,  not 
any  of  these  happen  through  the  laws  of  order, 
but  entirely  through  want  of  restraint  and  order ; 
for  that  the  whole  diff*erence,  whether  of  excess  or 
inferiority  in  influence  and  action,  is  not  occasioned 
by  the  direction  of  the  effort  of  the  motion  itself. 
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(which  begets  a  whoI<s)  hut  from  the  force  and 
oarb  of  the  opposite  nature.  That  the  diTersitj, 
■iilltiplicity,  and  eren  perplexity  of  operation  is 
owing  altogether  to  one  of  these  three ;  the  power 
of  heat,  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  or  the 
mode  of  its  reduction :  which  three  haye,  never- 
theless, an  inherent  and  mutual  connexion  and 
eaneality.  That  heat  itself  differs  in  power, 
quantity,  speed,  mean,  and  succession :  that  suc- 
cession itself  is  Taried  in  most  bodies  by  tendency 
to  approach  or  recede,  whether  by  greater  or  less 
^ort,  by  sudden  motion,  by  gradual,  or  by  return 
•r  repetition  through  greater  and  less  interrals, 
and  by  changes  of  this  kind.  That  calorics  are, 
therefore,  of  a  yast  diyersity  in  their  nature  and 
power,  according  to  their  purity  and  impurity, 
respect  being  had  to  their  first  source,  the  sun. 
Nor  does  heat  cherish  every  kind  of  heat :  but 
after  they  differ  mutually  a  good  number  of  de- 
grees, they  mutually  destroy  themselves  not  less 
than  odd  natures,  and  assume  their  peculiar 
powers  of  action,  and  are  opposed  to  the  acts  the 
one  of  the  other;  so  that  Telesins  makes  the  less 
with  respect  to  the  much  greater  caloric  natures 
to  hold  the  place  as  it  were  of  traitors  and  con- 
spirators with  the  cold  against  them.  And  so 
that  vivid  heat,  which  is  in  fire  and  darts,  utterly 
destroys  that  slight  heat  which  seems  to  glide 
secretly  in  water ;  and  in  like  manner  the  preter- 
natural heat  of  putrid  humours,  suffocates  and 
extinguishes  natural  heat:  but  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  as  to  thefulness  of  a  body  of  heat, 
is  too  plain  to  need  explanation.  For  one  or  two 
coals  of  fire  do  not  throw  out  such  a  warmth  as 
many  do  together;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  ful- 
ness of  heat  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  sun's  heat  through  the  reflection 
of  his  rays ;  for  the  number  of  his  rays  is  dou- 
bled through  simple  reflection,  multiplied  though 
various.  But  to  the  quantity  or  copiousness  of 
heat,  there  should  be  ascribed  or  added  also  its 
nnion,  which  is  best  seen  by  the  obliquity  and 
perpendicular  of  rays,  with  which  the  nearer  the 
direct  and  reflex  ray  meets,  and  toward  the  acuter 
angles,  the  greater  degree  of  heat  it  sends  forth 
in  proportion.  Nay,  even  the  sun  himself,  when 
amongst  those  greater  and  more  potent  fires  of  the 
fixed  starS)  the  Serpent,  the  Dogstar,  Spica,  emit 
greater  heat.  But  that  the  delay  of  heat  is  evi- 
dently an  operation  of  the  greatest  moment,  since 
all  the  influences  of  nature  have  respect  to  times, 
80  as  that  some  time  is  required  to  the  putting  its 
inflnences  into  action,  and  a  considerable  time  to 
^6  giving  them  strength.  That  so  the  delay  of 
heat  turns  equal  heat  into  progressive  and  anequal, 
because  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  heat  is 
joined  at  the  same  time ;  that  that  is  apparent  in 
the  autumnal  heats,  because  they  are  perceived  to 
be  more  ardent  in  the  solstitial  heats,  and  in  the 
mflemoons  of  summer,  because  they  are  found  to 
be  mors  ardent  in  the  middays  of  those  seasons ; 


also,  that  in  colder  regions  die  feebleness  of  the 
heat  is  sometimes  compensated  by  the  delay  and 
length  of  the  summer  days;  but  that  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  mean  is  remarkable  in  the  con- 
veyance of  beat  For  that  hence,  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  very  various,  so  that  the  atmo- 
sphere is  found,  by  an  inconstancy  that  is  disco* 
verable,  to  be  sometimes  cold  in  summer  days, 
sometimes  moist  in  winter  days,  the  sun  in  the 
mean  while  preserving  his  legitimate  course  and 
ordinary  distance;  that  the  com  and  vine  are 
more  changed  by  the  south  winds  and  a  sloimj 
sky ;  and  that  the  whole  position  and  emission 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  one  time  pestilential  and 
morbid,  at  another  genial  and  healthful,  according 
to  the  various  revolutions  of  the  year,  has  its  rise 
from  this,  namely,  from  the  varying  of  the  medium 
of  the  air,  which  gathers  its  diverse  dispositioA 
from  the  very  vicissitude  and  alteration  of  the 
seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.  Bnt  that,  ••> 
there  is  a  multifold  ratio,  so  is  there  a  very  great 
virtue  of  the  succession  of  heat,  and  of  the  order 
in  which  heat  follows  heat  For  that  the  mm 
could  not  send  out  so  numerous  and  prolific  a 
generation,  unless  the  configuration  of  the  body 
of  the  sun  moving  toward  the  earth,  and  the  parts 
of  the  earth,  were  a  partaker  of  the  very  great 
inequality  and  variation;  for  the  sun  is  moved 
both  in  a  circle  and  rapidly,  and  obliquely,  and 
recalls  itself,  so  as  to  be  hoih  absent  and  present, 
both  nearer  and  more  remote,  and  more  perpendi- 
cular and  more  oblique,  and  returning  swifYer  and 
slower,  so  as  that  the  heat  emanatiog^  from  the 
sun  is  never  the  same,  nor  ever  recovers  itself  in 
a  little  while,  (excepting  under  the  tropics;)  ao 
that  so  great  a  variation  of  the  power  generating 
admirably  agrees  with  this  so  great  variation  in 
that  which  is  generated.  To  which  can  be  added 
the  very  diverse  nature  of  the  medium  or  vehicle* 
That  the  other  circumstances  asserted  of  the  ine- 
quality and  degrees  of  heat  alone,  can  be  referred 
to  the  vicissitudes  and  varieties  of  succession  in 
different  heats.  That  Aristotle,  therefore,  rightly 
attributed  the  generation  and  corruption  of  thing* 
to  the  oblique  path  of  the  sun,  making  that  as  it 
were  their  efficient  cause,  if  he  had  not  indeed 
corrupted  the  truth  he  discovered,  through  his 
unbounded  rage  for  uttering  decisions  and  of 
making  himself  the  lawgiver  of  nature,  and  of 
adapting  and  of  settling  all  things  so  as  to  make 
them  harmonise  with  his  dogmas.  For  that  he 
ought  to  have  assigned  generation  and  corruptioB 
(which  is  never  entirely  privative,  but  is  prodne* 
tive  of  a  second  generation)  to  the  inequality  of 
the  sun^s  heat,  according  to  the  whole  that  is  of 
the  approaching  and  receding  of  the  sun  joindy, 
not  the  generation  to  the  approaching,  ^e  cor- 
ruption to  the  receding  separately,  which  he  did, 
blunderingly  and  following  the  vulgar  error.  BoT 
if  any  should  think  it  strange  that  the  generetio» 
of  things  is  attributed  to  ths  sun,  when  il  im- 
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tet  tiM  MB  it  iM,  bm  ii« 
w>lliifi(f«  tUsv  nith  ht,  it  m  gromMiltes  obJ^ctioB 
ton  tbst  whioh  it  ■tteittd  letpeeting  t  heterogt- 
Moot  nttore  of  the  hettt  of  tht  tan  tad  of  ifa,  it 
mnero  ftntatj.  For  tint  the  operatiottt  tit  inflnito 
in  whtoh  tke  actioB  of  the  tm  adl  the  teliMi  of  fire 
eome  togtlher,  at  it  t^  ripemng  of  fraitSt  theeoD- 
ttnrttioa  of  tender  pUnttf  tad  of  thoee  wbioh  tre 
«ted  to  a  doaient  lemperatare;  in  ooM  regiontt  in 
Ike  halehing  of  eggs,  the  rattoretion  of  wttert  to 
their  elemets,  (for  we  join  the  tcrfar  and  animal 
heat,)  in  the  retntcitttion  of  froxen  animaloals,  in 
the  calling  of  them  ap^  and  of  ▼apoors  and  the  like. 
Bat,  nerertheleet,  that  oar  fire  it  a  bad  imitator, 
and  doee  not  well  imitate  the  actiont  of  the  tun  or 
oome  near  them,  since  the  son's  heat  hath  three 
propertiet,  which  common  fire  can  hat  poorly 
imitate  ander  any  circamstances.  Firet,  that  from 
itt  distance  it  is  less  and  more  bland  in  its  Tory 
degree ;  bot  that  this  of  a  kind  iraitable  in  some 
way;  for  soch  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather  un- 
known than  anattainable.  Secondly,  that  in 
flowing  and  increasing  through  so  many  and  anch 
media  it  bonrows,  and  obtains  a  considerable 
degree  of  generatrreinflaence;  bat  chiefly  becanse 
it  is  increased,  lessened,  adrances  or  retires  with 
to  regular  an  ineqaality,  bat  nerer  succeeds  to 
itself  capriciously  or  with  haste.  Which  two 
last  properties  are  almost  inimitable  by  fire, 
though  the  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  very 
considerate  and  laborious  measures.  Such  are  the 
assertions  of  Telesios  on  the  direreity  of  heats. 

Bot  he  scarcely  takes  any  notice  of  the  contrary 
principle  of  cold  and  of  its  distribution ;  except 
perhaps  what  will  be  now  said  in  the  second 
place  on  the  disposition  of  matter,  might  seem  to 
him  to  sufSce  upon  this  head,  which,  ncTerthe- 
less,  he  ought  not  to  have  supposed,  since  it  was 
not  his  mind  to  make  cold  by  any  means  the  pri« 
ration  of  heat,  but  as  an  active  principle  its  riral 
and  competitor.  But  his  dissertations  on  the  ar- 
tangement  of  matter  go  to  show  how  matter  is 
affected  by  heat,  subdued  or  changed  by  it,  the 
subject  of  cold  being  entirely  oTerlooked.  But  I 
will  add  what  he  could,  on  his  principles,  have 
taid  respecting  this  subject,  for  it  is  my  desire  to 
go  through,  and  with  impartiality,  the  theories  and 
tuppositions  of  all  the  philosophere.  He  could 
hsTo  said  that  the  seat  of  cold,  being  fixed  and 
vnmored,  most  admirably  agreed  with  the  mobile 
and  Tersatile  structure  of  heat,  as  the  anyil  to  the 
hammer.  For  if  both  principles  were  possessed 
of  Tariation  and  change,  they  would  doubtless 
produce  contrary  and  momentaneous  entities.  That 
the  immense  regions  of  heat,  (that  is,  the  heayens,) 
moreover,  were  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  compact  nature  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
circumjacent  bodies,  since  not  the  space,  but  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  space,  is  taken  into  the 
account,  but  that  the  nature  of  cold,  its  powere 
and  proportions  need  bat  few  words,  since  expe- 


dott  not  fomidi  at  with  any  certain  dednt* 
jtiont  letpecting  it.  We  have,  therefNe,  oor 
]  coounon  fire,  the  representatiYe,  as  it  were,  of  tha 
\  snn,  to  show  to  as  the  nature  of  heat.  Bot  theta 
is  no  tobttitation  of  the  cold  of  the  earth,  withta 
maa*t  reach,  for  the  trying  experimentt  with* 
For  thatthooe  hardenings  and  oongtalings  of  tnow 
which,  in  winter  and  in  cold  regiont,  brsatht 
theroselTes  oat  into  air  from  the  globe  and  ciroois 
of  the  earth,  are  plainly  warmths  and  baths,  ow« 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  first  cold  shut  up  in  th* 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  cold,  which  is  ia 
the  power  and  under  the  perception  of  men,  m 
something  like  as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than 
that  which  emanates  from  the  sun  in  tammei,  and 
in  warm  regions ;  which,  if  compared  with  th* 
fire  of  a  heated  furnace,  may  be  deemed  a  ralreth* 
ing  coolness.  But  I  shall  take  up  lest  time  upon 
those  things  that  are  pretended  on  this  sobjeet* 
We  will  inquire,  therefore,  in  order  into  the  natoft 
of  what  Telesius  has  asserted  respecting  the  ar* 
rangeraent  of  matter  upon  which  heat  acts ;  tht 
power  of  which  is  such  as  to  adranoe,  impede,  or 
change  the  action  itsel  f  of  beat  The  ratio  of  thin 
is  fourfold.  The  first  difference  is  taken  from  the 
preinexistent  or  nonpreinexistentheat;  the  second 
from  the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of  the  matter; 
the  third  from  the  degrees  of  the  reduction ;  the 
fourth  from  the  doting  or  opening  of  the  body  re- 
duced. As  for  the  firet,  Telesius  supposes  in  all 
entities  known  to  us,  that  there  exists  a  certain 
latent  heat,  though  not  subject  to  the  touch,  which 
heat  is  joined  with  a  new  or  OYcrepreading  htat; 
moreoTer,  that  itself  is  excited  and  inflamed  bj 
the  same  adTentitious  heat  to  the  performing  itt 
acts  CTcn  in  its  proper  measure.  He  etteemt  itt 
considerable  proof  of  this,  that  there  is  no  one  en* 
tity,  neither  metal,  stone,  water,  nor  air,  which 
does  not  acquire  warmth  by  touch,  and  also  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  of  a  warm  body.  Which 
would  not  surely  be  the  case,  unless  there  were  a 
preinexistont  heat  of  a  certain  latent  preparation 
for  a  new  and  manifest  heat.  That  cTcn  that  ex* 
cesser  diminution,  or  facility  and  slowness,  which 
are  found  in  the  conceiying  of  heat  in  entitiet, 
agrees  with  the  measure  of  the  preinexistent  heat; 
that  the  air  grows  warm  by  a  small  heat,  and  soch 
as  is  quite  imperceptible  in  an  aqueous  body; 
also  that  water  is  more  easily  endued  with  warmth 
than  a  stone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  that  any  of 
these,  as  a  metal  or  a  stone,  should  appear  to  ac- 
quire warmth  sooner  than  water,  that  is,  only  on 
the  surface,  not  within  the  body,  because  consis- 
tent bodies  are  less  communicable  in  their  parta 
than  liquids.  That,  therefore,  the  outermost  partt 
of  a  metal  are  sooner  warmed  than  those  of  water, 
the  whole  bulk  later.  The  second  difference  it 
made  to  depend  upon  the  coacerration  and  exten- 
sion of  matter.  If  it  be  dense,  the  strength  of  the 
heat  is  more  united,  and  through  the  union  in- 
creased and  made  more  intents ;  if,  on  the  other 
3P 
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hand  it  be  Ioomt,  tiM  ftrMiftli  is  mofe  dltptntd, 
md  through  the  diepeieion  weekeoed.  That  the 
heat,  therefore,  of  unkiiown  metals  is  mote  power* 
fal  than  of  boiling  water,  nay,  than  of  flame  itself, 
unless  that  the  flame  would,  from  its  snbtile  na- 
ture, pieree  more.  For  that  the  flame  of  coals  or 
of  fuel,  unless  roused  by  wind,  so  as  through  mo- 
tion to  penetrate  more  easily,  is  not  Tory  yiolent; 
Bay,  that  some  flame  (as  of  spirit  of  wine,  espe- 
eially  if  inflamed,  and  in  a  small  quantity  and 
disposed)  is  (^  so  mild  a  heat,  as  to  be  endura- 
ble by  the  hand.  The  third  difference,  whidi  is 
taken  from  the  reduction  of  matter,  is  manifold; 
lor  he  makes  ssTsn  degrees  of  reduction,  of  which 
the  first  is  milder,  which  is  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  showing  the  body  in  some  degree  yielding 
to  greater  Ti<^enoe,  and  especially  susceptible  of 
extension,  in  fine,  flexible  or  duetile.  The  second 
is  softness,  when  there  is  no  need  of  greater  force, 
but  the  body  yidds  even  by  a  light  impulsion  and 
to  the  touch,  or  the  hand  itself,  without  any  ap- 
parent resistance.  The  third  is  Yiscosity  or  tena- 
city, which  is  in  a  high  degree  the  principle  of 
fluidity.  For  a  Ytscous  body  seems  to  begin  to 
flow  and  go  on  at  the  contact  and  embrace  of  an- 
other body,  and  not  to  come  to  an  end  of  itself,  al- 
though it  does  not  flow  willingly  and  of  itself; 
for  the  fluid  easily  follows  itself,  but  is  more  Tis- 
eous  with  respect  to  another  body.  The  fourth  is 
the  fluid  itself,  when  the  body  partaking  of  the 
interior  spirit  is  in  willing  motion  and  follows  it- 
self, and  is  not  easily  bounded  or  brought  to  a 
stand.  The  fifth  is  vapour,  when  a  body  is  atte- 
nuated till  it  becomes  intangible,  which  yields, 
flows,  undulates,  and  becomes  tremulous,  with  a 
greater  agility  and  mobility.  The  sixth  is  breath- 
ing, which  is  a  certain  Tapour  more  concocted, 
and  matured,  and  subdued,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  nature  of  fire.  The  seventh  is  the 
air  itself,  but  Telesius  contends  that  the  air  is  en- 
dued with  a  native  heat,  and  that  considerable  and 
very  powerful,  for  that  in  the  coldest  regions  the 
air  is  never  congealed  or  condensed :  and  that  an- 
other proof  of  this  is,  that  all  air  that  is  confined 
and  separated  from  the  main  body  of  air,  and  left 
to  itself,  evidently  collects  heat,  as  in  wool  and 
fibrous  substances ;  and  that  the  air  in  confined 
situations  is  found  to  suffocate  respiration,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  its  heat ;  and  that  this  arises 
from  the  confined  air  beginning  to  exert  its  own 
nature,  since  the  air  out  of  doors,  and  under  the 
open  sky,  is  cooled  by  the  cold  which  the  globe 
of  the  earth  is  constantly  emitting  and  exhaling ; 
and  also  that  ourcommon  air  hath  a  certain  celestial 
property,  since  it  in  some  degree  partakes  of  light ; 
which  appears  from  the  power  of  those  animals 
which  can  see  in.  the  night  and  in  dark  places. 
And  such,  according  to  Telesius,  is  the  order  of 
the  arrangement  of  matter,  in  the  means,  to 
wit,  since  the  extremes,  although  on  one  side 
hard  bodies,  and  on  the  other  fire  itself,  are  not 


rsduMMd  as  tiia  limits  of  the  woMm.  But,  be- 
sides these  simple  degrees,  he  sesiehes  out  a 
great  divstaity  in  the  arrangement  of  matter 
aecoidiog  to  the  sin^srity  or  dissimilarity  of  the 
body,  since  portions  of  matter  compounded  and 
united  in  one  body  cai^  be  referred  equally  dther 
to  one  of  the  belbrementioBed  degrees,  or  une> 
qually  to  different  For  that  a  very  great  diffai^ 
ence  follows  thence  in  the  operation  of  heat* 
And  that  so  a  fourth  diffisrsnos  is  neeessaiily 
brought  in  from  the  nature  and  even  position  of  a. 
body  upon  which  beat  acts,  whether  close  or 
porous  and  open.  For  when  heat  operates  in  aa 
open  and  exposed  situation,  it  does  so  in  order 
and  severally,  by  attenuating  and  at  the  ssme 
time  by  drawing  out  and  separating.  But  when 
in  a  confined  and  oompaotbody,  it  operates  in  the 
mass,  not  putting  out  any  heat,  but  by  the  new 
and  the  old  heat  uniting  and  conspiring,  whence 
it  follows  that  it  causes  mon  powerftil,  intrinsie, 
and  subtle  alterations  and  leductions.  But  more 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we  comets 
treat  of  the  method  of  reduction.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  Telesius  is  fully  occupied,  and  is 
strangely  put  to  it  to  account  for  the  method  of 
the  divorce  and  separation  of  their  primary  con- 
natural qualities,  heat,  light,  tenuity,  and  mobili- 
ty, and  the  four  opposite  qualities,  as  they  happen 
to  be  in  bodies:  since  some  bodies  are  found  t» 
be  warm  or  admirably  prepared  to  receive  warmth, 
and  yet  to  be  at  the  same  time  dense,  motionless, 
and  dark ;  others  are  found  to  be  subtle,  mobile, 
lucid,  or  white,  and  yet  cold ;  and  so  of  the  rest, 
one  certain  quality,  to  wit,  existing  in  some  things, 
whilst  the  remaining  qualities  are  not  in  accord- 
ance  with  it;  but  others  participate  in  two  of 
these  natures,  but  are  without  other  two,  by  a. 
very  singular  exchange  and  intercourse.  And 
this  part  Telesius  does  not  skilfully  manage,  but 
carries  himself  like  his  opponents ;  who  making 
their  conjectures  before  their  experiments,  when 
they  come  to  the  particular  subjects  themselves, 
abuse  their  talents  and  their  subjects,  and  wretch- 
edly pervert  both,  and  are  yet  admirably  dexter- 
ous and  successful,  (if  you  believe  their  own 
words,)  in  whatever  way  they  explain  them- 
selves. But  he  concludes  the  subject  in  despair, 
intimating  that  although  the  quantity  and  co- 
piousness of  heat  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  can  be  marked  out  in  a  vague  manner  and 
in  the  mass,  that  yet  their  accurate  and  exact 
proportions  and  their  distinct  measures  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  inquiry :  yet  so  that  (by  what 
manner  is  placed  among  the  things  that  cannot 
be  settled)  the  diversity  of  the  disposition  of 
matter  can  be  better  known  than  the  strength  and 
degrees  of  heat,  and  that  yet  in  these  very  things, 
is  placed  (if  anywhere)  the  highest  point  ot 
human  knowledge  and  power.  But  after  a  plain 
acknowledgment  of  despair,  he  still  goes  furthei 
than  mere  wishes  and  prayers  for  more  certainty 
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Foreohenid;  «<  What  heat  moreorw  or  qaanti- 
tff  that  iflt  what  atrength  of  heat,  and  what 
quanti^  of  it,  that  ia  which  tunia,  and  how  it 
turns  the  earth,  and  those  things  thatm  entities 
into  sneh  bodies  as  itself,  is  not  to  be  inquired 
into,  since  we  hsTe  no  meana  of  coming  to  this 
knowledge.    For  on  what  principle  shall  it  be 
allowed  us  to  distribute  the  strength  of  heat,  and 
heat  itself,  as  it  were,  into  degrees,  or  to  perceiye 
clearly  the  copiousness  and  quantity  of  matter 
which  is  endowed  with  it,  and  to  assigns  certain 
quantity,  disposition,  and  certain  actions  of  mat- 
ter to  certain  and  determinate  powers  and  co- 
.  piousness  of  heat,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  assign 
a  fixed  and  certain  copiousness  of  heat  to  a 
certain  quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter: 
O,  that  thia  might  be  obtained  by  those  who 
hare  both  time  and  intellect  at  command  adequate 
to  this  investigation,  and   who   could,  in  the 
possession  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  search 
into  nature;  that  mankind  might  not  only  become 
then  masters  of  erery  kind  of  knowledge,  but 
almost  of  every  kind  of  power.'*    This,  indeed, 
is  said  with  more  honesty  than  is  found  in  his 
opponents,  who,  if  they  cannot  attain  their  ob- 
jects, affirm  that  their  attainment  is  impossible 
firom  the  nature  of  the  art  or  object  itself,  so  that 
no  art  can  be  condemned,  since  itself  is  both 
pleader  and  judge.    There  remains  that  which 
was  the  third,  namely,  the  method  of  reduction. 
This  Telesius  despatches  by  a  threefold  sentence. 
The  first  is  that  which  we  noticed  by  the  way 
before,  that  no  symbolization  is  understood  (as  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics)  through  which 
substances,  by  an  agreement,  as  it  were,  are 
nourished,  and  act  in  unison :  for  that  all  genera- 
tion, and  every  effect  in  a  natural  body,  is  the 
Tesult  of  victory  and  predominance,  not  of  agree- 
ment or  treaty.    This,  indeed,  is  no  new  dogma, 
since  Aristotle  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
Empedocles ;  for  that  Enopedocles,  indeed,  though 
he    maintains  contention  and  amity  to  be  the 
efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  explica- 
tions of  causes  generally  makes  use  of  their 
contention,  and  seems  to  forget  their  amity.    The 
second  is,  that  heat  by  its  own  proper  action 
constantly  changes  a  substance  into  moisture, 
and  that  dryness  by  no  means  coalesces  with 
heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold ;  for  that  to  attenuate 
and  to  moisten  is  the  same,  and  that  what  is 
extremely  thin  is  also  extremely  moist ;  if  through 
humid  be  understood  that  which  very  easily 
jields,  is  divided  into  parts,  again  recovers  itself, 
and  is  with  difficuty  limited  or  made  to  settle. 
All  which  are  more  the  properties  of  fire  than  of 
air,  which  is  for  the  most  part  moist,  according 
to  the  Peripatetics ;  and  that  so  heat  continually 
draws,  feeds  upon,  extends,  inserts,  and  generates 
humidity ;  that  cold,  on  the  contrary,  acts  alto- 
gether on  dryneas,  concretion,  and  hardness; 


where  Aiistode  deesM  him  deficieat  in  aouteasMy 
and  inconsistent,  and  impatient  of  the  decisions 
of  experience,  in  joining  heat  with  dryness* 
For  that  the  drying  of  substances  by  heat  it 
accidental  merely ;  namely  in  a  dissimilar  body 9. 
and  that  is  composed  of  some  parts  more  thick, 
<^  others  mon  thin,  by  drawing  out,  and  (by 
means  of  attenuation)  giving  vent  to  the  thinner 
part,  till  the  thicker  part  is  forced  thence,  and 
compresses  itself  more;  which  thicker  part, 
nevertheless,  if  a  rather  violent  heat  comes,  flows 
also  of  itself,  as  is  evident  in  bricks :  for,  in  the 
first  place,  heat,  not  so  fervent,  makes  the  loam 
into  bricks  on  the  thinner  part  having  evaporated ; 
but  a  more  powerful  heat  even  dissolves  that 
bricky  substance  into  glass.  And  these  two 
dogmata  can  be  considered  as  the  answers  Ut 
errors ;  the  ihird  plainly  affirms,  and  not  only  S0| 
but  clearly  distinguishes  the  method  of  reduction.. 
This  is  twofold,  either  by  rcjeetion  or  conversion  i 
and  one  or  other  of  these  modes  is  brought  out 
into  act,  according  to  the  power  of  the  heat,  and 
the  arrangement  of  matter.  But  two  canons 
belong  to  this  subject  The  one  is,  that  when 
heat  and  cold  concur  in  vast  bulk,  and,  as  it  werct 
with  any  even  force,  an  ejection  follows.  For 
entities,  like  armies,  are  moved  from  their  place 
and  thrust  forward.  But  when  it  takes  place  Id 
a  less  quantity,  then  a  conversion  follows:  for 
the  entities  are  destroyed,  and  lose  rather  theii 
nature  than  their  place.  There  is  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  this  ia  the  higher  regions  of 
the  air,  which,  although  they  come  nearer  to  the 
celestial  heat,  are  yet  found  colder  than  the  con- 
fines of  the  earth.  For  in  those  regions,  after 
arriving  nearer  to  the  seat  of  the  prime  heat,  the 
heat,  collecting  itself,  at  once  casts  down,  and 
thrusts  off,  and  hinders  from  approach  the  whole 
power  of  the  cold  which  had  ascended.  He 
saith  that  the  same  thing,  moreover,  may  happen, 
that  there  may  be  through  the  depths  of  the 
earth  greater  heats  than  on  the  surface;  to  wit, 
after  the  approach  to  the  seat  of  the  prime 
cold,  which  rousing  itself  throws  off  the  heat 
with  great  force,  and  avoids  it,  and  returns  into 
its  own  nature.  The  second  canon  is,  that  in  an 
open  body  ejection  in  a  close  conversion  fol- 
lows. He  asserts  that  this  is  notably  instanced 
in  closed  vessels,  where  the  emission  of  an 
attenuated  body  (which  we  commonly  call  spirit) 
being  restrained,  begets  deep  and  intrinsical 
alterations  and  fermentations  in  bodies;  but 
that  this  takes  place  in  like  manner  when  a 
body,  from  its  parts  being  compacted,  is  to 
itself  like  a.  closed  vessel.  Such  are  the  opi- 
nions of  Telesius,  and,  perhaps,  of  Parme- 
nides,  on  the  elements  of  things,  excepting 
that  Telesius  added,  of  his  own  accord,  Ht/icy 
through  his  being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetic 
notions* 
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Aad  tiM  ophuont  of  T%l&tkm  Might,  indeed, 
iMve  ttd  AIT  of  probebiliqry  if  omu  were  taken  oat 
4if  naUre  together  with  the  neohenieal  arte  which 
Iffy  matter,  and  if  we  aimpiy  looked  to  the  fabric 
of  the  world.  Fer  it  is  a  kind  of  pastoral  phi- 
loeophy,^wfaieh  tranqoilly  and,  as  it  were,  at  ease 
eoQtemplatea  the  world.  For,  indeed,  he  is  not 
amiss  in  laying  down  the  mnndane  system,  hot 
jiiseraMy  fails  npon  the  sobject  of  the  elements. 
And  there  is,  indeed,  in  his  system  itself,  a  great 
Ihilare,  in  its  being  supposed  capable  of  an  eternal 
natore,  the  idea  of  a  chaos  and  the  mutations  of 
the  amrersal  scheme  of  things  being  altogether 
omitted.  For  that  philosophy,  whether  of  Tele- 
•ias  or  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  any  other  which  so 
piepares  and  fnrnishes  its  system  as  not  to  deriye 
it  fiom  chaos,  is  evidently  of  slight  foundation, 
and  altogether  coaceiTed  from  the  narrowness  of 
haman  imagination.  For,  so  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  sense  doth  the  philosopher  assert  the 
etemtty  of  matter,  and  deny  that  of  the  world, 
(as  the  world  appears  to  as,)  which  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  wisest  ancients,  and  to  which  opinion 
Democritus  seems  to  hare  approached.  And  this 
is  also  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  but  with  this 
great  difference,  that  the  Scriptures  deriTe  the 
origin  x>f  matter  from  God,  the  philosophers  from 
itself.  For,  we  gather  from  our  faith  three  dog- 
mas on  this  point;  first,  that  matter  was  formed 
from  nothing;  secondly,  that  the  production 
of  the  system  was  through  the  word  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  not  that  matter  endued  itself 
with  form  and  of  itself  came  forth  from  chaos ; 
thirdly,  that  before  the  fall  that  form  was  the  best 
of  those  which  matter  (such  as  it  was  created) 
eould  take :  but  to  none  of  these  dogmas  could 
diese  philosophical  theories  ascend.  For  they 
shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  a  creation  from  nothing, 
and  deem  that  this  form  of  things  was  produced 
after  many  windings  and  attempts  of  matter,  nor 
are  they  troubled  as  to  conceiving  of  the  most 
excellent  kind  of  system,  since  theirs  is  asserted 
to  be  liable  to  decline  and  to  change.  We  must, 
then,  rest  npon  the  decisions  of  faith  and  upon  its 
supports.  But,  perhaps,  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  that  created  matter,  afWr  a  long  course 
of  ages,  from  the  power  at  first  put  into  it  oonld 
gather  and  change  itself  into  that  most  excellent 
form,  (which,  leaving  these  windings,  it  did  im- 
mediately at  the  command  of  the  Divine  word.) 
For,  the  representation  of  time  and  the  formation 
of  a  substance  are  equally  miraculous  effects  of 
tiie  same  omnipotence.  But  the  Divine  Nature 
seems  to  have  designed  glorifying  itself  equally 
in  either  emanation :  first,  by  omnipotently  work- 
ing upon  ens  and  matter  by  creating  substance 
from  nothing;  secondly,  upon  motion  and  time, 
by  anticipating  the  order  of  nature,  and  accele- 
rating the  process  of  substance.  But  these  per- 
tain to  the  parable  of  heaven,  where  we  will 
discuss  more  fully  what  we  are  now  just  inti- 


raatinf ;  and  se  we  go  on  to  tiie  elementa  of 
Telesios.    And  here  I  wish  it  had  been  univer- 
sally and  at  onoe  agreed  open,  not  to  fetch  entities 
ont  of  Donemities,  and  elements  oat  of  nonele- 
roents,  and  so  to  fall  into  manifest  contradiction. 
Bat  an  abstract  element  is  not  an  ens ;  again,  a 
mortal  entity  is  not  an  element ;  so  that  a  neces- 
sity plainly  invincible  drives  men  (if  they  woaM 
be  consistent)  to  the  idea  of  an  atom,  which  is  a 
true  ens,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place, 
antetjrpe,  motion,  and  emanation.    It  at  the  same 
time  remains  unshaken  and  eternal  during  the 
dissolation  of  all  natural   bodies.     For,  since 
there  are  so  many  and  various  corruptions  taking 
place  in  greater  bodies,  it  is  requisite  that  what 
remains  as  the  centre  immutable,  shonid  either 
be  a  somewhat  potential  or  very  small.     But  it  is 
not  potential,  for  the  first  poten^l  cannot  be  like 
the  rest  Which  are  potential,  which  are  one  thing 
in  act,  another  thing  in  power.    But  it  is  requisite 
that  it  should  be  plainly  abstract,  since  it  refuses 
all  act  and  contains  all  power.    And  so,  it  re- 
mains that  this  immutable  shonid  be  of  the  small- 
est size ;  unless,  perchance,  some  one  will  assert 
that  no  elements  exist,  but  that  one  thing  serves 
for  elements  to  another,  that  the  law  and  order  of 
mutation  are  things  constant  and  eternal,  that  the 
essence  itself  is  inconstant  and  mutable.     And  it 
would,  indeed,  be  better  plainly  to  make  an  asser- 
tion of  this  sort,  than,  in  laying  down  some 
eternal  principle,  to  fall  into  the  still  greater  ab- 
surdity of  making  that  principle  a  fantastic  one. 
For,  that  first  method  seems  to  have  some  design 
and  end,  that  things  should  be  changed  into  tiie 
world,  but  this,  none,  which,  for  entities,  adopts 
mere  notions  and  mental  abstractions.    And  jet, 
the  impossibility  of  this  being  the  ease  I  shall 
hereafter  show.    Yet,  hid  Hyk  pleased  Telesius, 
which  he  transferred  from  a  later  age  after  the 
birth  of  Parmenides*  philosophy.     But  Telesius 
instituted  an  evidently  unaccountable  and  une- 
qual contest   between  his  elements  in  action, 
whether  you  consider  their  forces  or  their  kind 
of  war.    For,  as  to  their  forces,  the  earth  is  alone, 
but  the  heaven  has  a  great  army ;  the  earth  is  as  a 
little  speck,  the  heaven  hath  its  immense  regions. 
Nor  can  it  relieve  this  difficulty  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  asserted  to  be  of  the  most  com- 
pact matter,  and  the  heaven  and  the  ethereal  sub- 
stances, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  most  expanded. 
For  although  this  indeed  is  a  very  essential  differ- 
ence, yet  it  will  by  no  means  equalize  the  forces 
even  with  so  great  an  intermediate  space.  But  the 
strength  of  the  opinion  of  Telesios  turns  chiefly 
upon  this,  if  an  equal  portion,  as  it  were,  of  Hyk 
(according  to  the  quantum,  not  according  to  ^e 
expansion)  be  assigned  to  both  acting  elements, 
so  that  the  things  can  last,  and  the  system  be  made 
and  established.    For  whoever  will  think  with 
Telesius  on  other  points,  and  will  receive  the  sur- 
passing power  of  iiy/e,  especially  in  so  great  an 
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will  inTol^e  himsdf  in  an  inextricable  difficidtj. 

In  the  dialogue,  theiefore,  of  Plntardit  ^  De  faoie 

ia  orbe  Innn,"  this  conaderation  ia  teiy  wiael  j 

pnpoaed,  that  it  ia  improbable  that  nature  in  the 

toperaion  of  matter  ahnt  up  the  propertiea  of  a 

oompact  body  into  the  aole  globe  of  the  earth, 

when  there  were  in  the  mean  time  ao  many  revdT- 

ing  bodiea  in  tiie  hearene.    Yet  GObertoa  in- 

ddged  to  andi  exoeaa  in  thb  imagination  as  to 

anert  that  not  only  the  earth  and  the  moon,  bat 

many  other  aolid  and  opaque  globea  were  aeait- 

tered  amongat  the  bodiea  of  light  tiirongh  the  ez- 

panae  of  heaTm*    Nay,  the  Peripatetica  them- 

•elTea,  after  they  bad  made  the  beayena  eternal 

Ihnmgh  tiieir  own  condition,  and  thinga  aoblnnary 

by  aaeeeaaion  and  renoTation,  did  not  imagine  tiiat 

Aey  bad  aofficiently  gnaided  thdr  tenet  till  they 

assigned  to  the  elements  as  it  were  eqnal  portiona 

ef  matter.    For  this  ia  that  which  they  fMe  oon- 

eemiBg  that  tenfbid  portion  by  which  the  anrroond- 

ing  element  iasaperior  to  the  inner  element.   Bat 

I  do  not  bring  tiieae  thinga  forward,  beeaose  none 

of  ibem  are  to  my  mind,  but  to  ahow  that  it  is 

perfectly  improbable  and  nnnatoral  to  maintain 

with  Tdeaioe  that  the  earth  ia  a  principle  acting 

In  contrariety  to  tiie  heayens.    And  the  difSanlty 

will  be  grsotly  increased  if  beeidea  the  qoantom 

itself  we  conaider  the  aneqaal  in^enoe  and  action 

of  the  heaven  and  the  earth.    For  the  condition 

of  conteaC  maat  be  loet  altogether,  if  the  attack  of 

IIm  hoatile  weapona  be  borne  by  the  one  aide,  but 

do  not  reach  theother,  bat  fall  first    Bnt  itia  plain 

that  the  power  of  the  aan  ia  projected  toward  the 

aartby  bat  none  can  promise  l^t  the  inflnenoe  of 

•tiM  eardi  ever  readiea  the  son*    For  of  all  the  in- 

flnenoea  of  natare,  the  infioence  of  light  and  ahade 

is  oonyeyed  to  the  greatest  distance  and  is  cir- 

eomfosed  with  the  greateet  space  or  orint.    Bat 

die  ahade  of  the  earth  ia  boanded  on  this  side  the 

son,  whilst  the  light  of  the  san,  if  the  earth  were 

tnnspaient,  coald  beat  across  the  globe  of  the 

eartk.    Heat  and  cold,  in  particular,  (of  which  we 

are  now  treating,)  are  never  found  to  overcome  so 

great  a  space  in  uie  conveyance  of  their  infioence, 

aa  light  and  shade.    Therefore,  if  the  ahade  of  the 

MVtfa  does  not  reach  the  aun,  much  leas  ia  it  in 

aeoordance  with  tiiia  to  auppoae  that  tfie  cold  of 

tiio  earth  tra^ds  thithsar.    If  indeed  the  aon  and 

hesit  acted  upon  certain  mediate  bodiea,  whether 

iSttm  inflnenoe  of  a  contrary  principle  conld  not 

aaeend,  or  by  any  meana  hinder  th^  action,  it  is 

saqoiaite  that  the  sun  and  heat  ahoold  occupy 

^wlntever  are  the  neareat  bodiea  to  them,  and  then 

ahoold  join  alao  the  more  remote,  ao  that  in  time 

Use  conflagration  of  Heraclitaa  ahoold  take  place 

hy  the  eolar  and  celeatial  natnre  gradoally  de- 

aaending,  and  making  a  neater  q»proacb  to  the 

•aortli  and  ita  oonfinea.    Nor  doea  thia  well  bar- 

aaoaiaei  that  tiiat  power  of  imparting  and  nralti- 

fi|)fiBg  ita  own  aatiw      4  of  taming  otiier  things 
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into  itsdf,  wfaicb  Teleaioa  attribatea  to  the  de- 
ments, should  not  operate  on  aimilar  equally  or 
more  than  oppoaite  bodiea;  ao  that  the  heaven 
ought  already  to  be  lit  up  and  the  atara  to  be  en- 
gaged in  mutoal  conflict  But  lo  come  nearer  the 
point,  theee  four  demonatralioaa  ought  to  be  aet 
forth,  which  even  singly,  much  more  oonjoindy, 
can  evidently  aubvert  the  philoeopby  of  Teleaiaa 
respeoting  the  dementa.  Of  theee,  the  first  is  that 
there  are  found  in  things  some  actiona  and  eflfecta, 
even  of  thinga  the  moat  potent  and  the  moat  wid^ 
ly  difluaed,  which  cannot  by  any  meana  berofonad 
to  heat  and  odd.  The  second  is,  that  tlMve  aw 
found  aome  natures  of  which  heal  and  cold  aaaithe 
conaequencea  and  effbcta,  and  that  not  throoghiha 
exdtation  of  pieinezistent  heat,  or  tbroogh  the 
application  of  heat  approximating  to  tiieia,  bat 
through  tfaoae  things  by  which  heat  and  cold  aia 
ix^ftised  and  generated  ia  tlieir  first  eaae*  The 
ground  of  an  element,  therefore,  lUls  In  eitlMr 
side  in  them,  both  beeaoae  thoe  ia  a  aomethiag 
not  ftom  them,  and  becaaae  themaelvea  aie  float 
aomediing.  The  third  n,  that  even  thooe  whiak 
derive  their  origin  from  heat  and  cold,  (whicbee»> 
tainly  are  very  many,)  yet  proceed  firom  them  aa 
from  an  efllcient  and  organa,  not  aa  from  tlMir 
proper  and  neareat  aouree*  Fourthly,  that  Aat 
conjugation  of  the  foor  coumturala  ia  altogetlMr 
blended  and  conf\QbBad«  Hierefbre  I  will  speak  of 
theae  singly.  Bht  some  may  think  the  time  mia- 
apent  in  ao  minote  an  asamination  of  tlie  philoa^ 
pny  of  Teleaiua;  a  philooophar  of  no  great  pop»> 
larity  or  celebrity.  But  the  fastidiousness  of  sack 
objectors  I  disadas.  I  have  a  favourable  opiniaa 
of  Telesius,  and  recogniae  in  him  a  lover  of  trolkt 
a  profitable  aervant  of  acience,  a  refbnner  of  aoma 
teneta,  and  the  firat  indeed  of  the  modema.  Nor 
have  I  to  do  with  him  ao  much  aa  Teleaiaa  aa  ia 
hia  character  of  restorer  of  the  philosophy  oi  Pa»- 
menidea,  and  as  audi  he  is  entiUed  to  great  regard. 
But  my  chief  reason  for  so  largdy  discussing  thia 
part  of  our  subject  is,  that  in  Tdedns,  who  is  the 
first  who  meete  our  view,  we  find  ooeanoir  to 
conaider  very  many  subjects  which  can  be  traafr' 
ferred,  aa  replies  to  following  aects,  (of  whom  wa 
ahall  hereafter  apeak,)  to  avoid  repetition.  F<Mt 
there  are  fibrea  of  errora,  (thou^^  of  difforeat 
kinda,)  wonderfully  complicated,  which  can  yet 
in  many  inatancea  be  cut  away  by  one  answer. 
But  aa  we  began  to  aay,  we  moat  aee  what  kind 
of  influencee  and  actions  are  found  in  thinga  whiek 
cannot  by  any  concord  of  thinga  or  videnee  of 
ingenuity  be  referred  to  heat  ai^  cold.  We  most 
assume,  than,  indie  fint place,  what  is  granted  by 
Tdeains,  that  the  aam  of  awttar  remains  eternally 
the  aame,  witfioot  increase  or  diminotion.  Thia 
property,  by  which  matter  preeervee  and  anstaina 
itadf;  hetranamita  aapaadve,  and  as  it  were  pea* 
taining  more  to  the  meaaaie  of  quantity  than  to 
fonn  and  action,  aa  if  there  were  no  need  of  reck* 
oning  it  to  heat  m  cold,  which  are  aoaaidarad  tha 
dp9 
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•OQioM  of  aetiiig  fonnt  only  and  inflnenott,  for 
that  matter  is  not  simply  bat  altogether  destitute 
of  active  influence.  And  these  assertions  flow 
from  an  incredible  error,  unless  the  miracle  be  re- 
mored  by  its  haying  been  an  inveterate  and  gene- 
ral opinion.  For  there  is  scarcely  any  error  similar 
than  that  a  person  should  not  deem  the  actire  in- 
fluence that  Tirtue  infused  into  matter,  (through 
which  it  is  kept  from  decay,  so  that  the  very  least 
.pc^on  of  matter  is  not  buried  in  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  world,  nor  destroyed  by  the  power  of  all 
the  actire  influences,  or  in  any  way  annihilated, 
and  can  be  reduced  to  oider;  nay,  can  occupy  a 
portion  of  space  and  preserre  resistance  with  im- 
penetrable dimension,  and  itself  by  turns  be  capa- 
ble ofsome  action,  and  not  forsake  itself.)  When, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  far  the  most  potent  of  all 
influences,  and  evidently  insuperable,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  mere  (ate  and  necessity.  Yet  this  virtue 
Telesius  does  not  attempt  to  refer  to  heat  or  cold. 
And  rightly  so:  for  neither  do  fire  or  numbness 
and  congelation  add  or  detract  any  thing  from  it 
nor  have  any  power  over  it,  when  it  yet  meanwhile 
flourishes  in  the  sun,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  everywhere.  But  he  seems  to  foil,  in  that 
he  lecognisee  a  certain  and  defined  bulk  of  mat- 
ter, is  blind  to  that  influence  which  should  defend 
itself  and  preserve  its^  in  its  several  parts,  and 
(as  it  were,  be  clouded  in  the  darkest  shades  of 
the  Peripatetics)  puts  that  in  the  place  of  an  ao- 
ceseory,  when  it  is  mainly  the  principal,  poising 
its  own  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  ada- 
mantine in  itself^  and  whence  emanate  by  an 
inviolable  authority  the  decrees  of  the  possible  and 
the  impossible.  In  the  same  manner  the  vulgar 
school  puerilely  catches  at  it  with  an  easy  grasp 
of  words,  imagining  that  the  judgment  is  satisfied 
by  making  a  canon  of  the  impossibility  of  two 
bodies  occupying  the  same  space,  but  does  not 
take  into  actual  tuid  full  consideration  that  influ- 
ence and  the  measure  of  which  we  speak ;  over- 
looking how  much  depends  upon  it,  and  how  great 
n  Itght  would  thence  be  thrown  upon  science. 
But  to  our  point,  that  influence,  whatever  is  its 
nature,  is  not  comprehended  in  the  elements  of 
Telesius.  We  must  now  pass  to  that  ii^uence 
itself,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  antistrophe  to  this 
former,  that  namely  which  preserves  the  connexion 
of  jnatter.  For  as  matter  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  overwhelmed  and  perish  by  matter,  so  neitiier 
can  it  be  separated  from  matter.  And  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  law  of  nature  is  equally 
peremptory  with  that  other. 

But  Telesius  like  Democritus  supposed  a 
vacuum  heaped  together  and  unbounded,  tiiat 
each  ens  singly  might  lay  down  its  contiguous 
ens,  and  sometimes  desert  it  involuntarily  and 
with  difficulty,  (as  they  say,)  but  with  a  greater 
and  a  subdued  violence,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  this  by  sundry  experiments,  adducing 
especially  those  things  which  are  cited  here  and 


there  for  the  denying  and  refuting  of  a  vacuum, 
and  drawing  out  and  enlarging  these  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  ens  may  appear  to  keep  that 
contiguity  by  being  placed  in  a  certain  light 
necessity;  but  that  if  they  were  very  much 
agitated  they  would  admit  a  vacuum;  as  in 
water  hourglasses,  in  which  if  there  be  rather  a 
small  aperture  through  which  the  water  can 
descend,  they  will  want  a  spiracle  for  the  water 
to  descend;  but  if  a  larger  foramen  even  without 
a  spiracle,  the  water  being  incumbent  with  a 
greater  bulk  on  the  foramen,  and  in  no  way  im- 
peding the  vacuum  above,  is  carried  downwards. 
So  in  bellows,  in  which  if  you  compress  and  shut 
them  so  that  there  be  left  no  place  for  the  air  to 
glide  in,  and  you  afterward  elevate  and  expand 
them,  if  the  skin  of  the  bellows  be  slight  and 
weak,  it  will  break,  not  so  if  very  thick  and  firm; 
and  other  experiments  in  like  manner.  Bat  these 
experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved,  nor  are 
they  quite  satisfact<Nry,  nor  conclusive  on  ths 
question,  and  though  Teleaius  thinks  he  adds  tt> 
discoveries  by  means  of  them,  and  endeavoun 
after  a  more  subtle  discernment  of  what  otbei* 
have  seen  but  confusedly,  yet  he  does  not  come 
off  equsl  to  his  subject^nor  educe  a  true  eooelii- 
sion,  but  fails  in  the  means:  the  misfortnnsi 
indeed,  of  Tdesius  and  the  Peripatetics,  who  in 
looking  into  experiments  are  like  owls,  not 
through  the  inefficiency  of  their  faculties,  bat 
through  the  cataracts  of  opinions  and  impntienes 
of  fixed  and  full  contemplation.  Bat  ^  ymj 
difficult  question  how  &r  a  vacuum  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  with  respect  to  what  spaces  there  can 
be  a  coition  or  separation  of  seeds,  and  what  then 
is  on  this  head  that  is  peremptory  and  invariable» 
I  leave  to  my  dissertation  on  the  vaeaum.  Nor 
does  it  relate  much  to  my  present  purpose  whether 
nature  utt^riy  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  (as  Telestot 
imagines  himself  to  speak  more  accurately)  enti- 
tiee  delight  in  mutual  contact  This  we  hold  to 
be  plain  that  whether  it  be  avoidance  <^  a  vacuom 
or  inclination  to  contact  does  not  in  any  degree 
depend  on  heat  and  cold,  nor  doesTelesios  asseit 
that  it  doth,  nor  can  it  be  so  ascribed  from  any  ap- 
pearance in  tiie  things  themselves:  since  matter 
moved  from  its  place  attracts  doubtless  other 
matter,  whether  that  be  hot  or  cold,  liquid  or  dry, 
hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  adverse,  so  that  a  warm 
would  sooner  attract  tfie  coldest  body  to  come  to 
it,  than  suffer  itself  to  be  disjoined  from  and 
deserted  by  every  kind  of  body.  For  the  bond  of 
matter  is  stronger  than  the  avwaion  of  heat  and 
cold :  and  the  sequacity  of  matter  has  no  rsspec 
to  the  diversity  of  special  forms;  and  so  thir 
influence  of  connexion  is  by  no  means  from  thor 
elements  of  heat  and  cold.  The  two  inflnence 
that  are  mutually  opposite  follow,  which  ooolei 
red  (as  may  be  seen)  this  rule  of  elements  np'a 
heat  and  cold,  but  by  a  right  badly  explieaLi* 
I  mean  those  hifloenoes  through  whidi  eatitiss 
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open  and  rarefy  themseWes,  dilate  and  expand  so 
as  to  oecopy  a  greater  apace,  and  dispose  them* 
aeWes  into  a  more  extensire  orbit ;  or,  other  hand, 
sliat  up  and  condense  themselres,  so  as  to  retire 
from  the  space  they  occupied  and  betake  them- 
selves to  a  narrower  sphere.  We  mast  show, 
therefore,  how  far  that  inflaence  hath  its  rise  in 
heat  and  cold,  and  how  far  it  dwells  apart,  and 
has  a  separate  nature  from  that  other  inflaence. 
And  that  is  certainly  tnie,  which  Telesias  affirms, 
that  rarity  and  density  are,  as  it  were,  the  peca- 
liar  works  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  the  most  essential 
leqaisite,  in  respect  of  these,  is  that  the  bodies 
should  occupy  a  greater  and  a  less  space;  bat 
yet  these  dogmas  are  reoeiyed  rather  confusedly : 
for  bodies  seem  sometimes  to  migrate  from  one 
natural  site  to  another,  and  to  transfer  themselves, 
mid  that  freely  and,  as  it  were,  willingly,  and 
changing  their  forms ;  hnt  sometimes  they  seem 
only  driven  from  their  natural  site,  and  to  return 
to  their  accustomed  site,  their  old  form  remaining 
the  same.  And  that  progressive  influence  enter- 
ing on  a  new  site  is  commonly  determined  by 
heat  and  cold  :  but  that  other  restorative  influence 
is  not  so.  For  water  expands  itself  into  vapour 
and  air,  oil  likewise,  iod  fet  substances,  into 
steam  and  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat,  and,  if 
they  have  completely  transmigrated,  do  not  return. 
Nay,  even  the  air  itself  is  dilated  and  extended 
by  heat  But  if  the  migration  shall  have  been 
half  full  after  the  departure  of  heat,  it  easily  falls 
back  into  itself;  so  as  that  there  are  also  some 
properties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  restorative  in- 
fluence itself.  But  those  which,  without  any 
intervening  heat  or  violence,  are  extended  and 
divided,  even  without  any  addition  of  cold  or  sub- 
traction of  heat,  most  readily  are  returned  to  their 
former  sites  when  the  force  ceases,  as  in  the  blow- 
ing of  a  glass  egg^  and  in  the  emptying  of  bel- 
lows. But  that  is  far  more  evident  in  solid  and 
dense  bodies.  For  if  cloth,  or  a  string  of  an  in- 
strument be  stretched,  when  the  force  is  taken 
away,  they  leap  back  with  great  swiftness,  and 
the  same  is  the  nature  of  compression.  For  the 
air,  drawn  together  and  confined. with  some  vio- 
lence, breaks  forth  with  a  considerable  eflfort,  and 
so  the  whole  of  that  mechanical  motion  by  which 
a  hard  is  struck  by  a  hard  body,  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  motion  of  force,  through  which 
solid  bodies  are  discharged,  and  fly  through  the 
air  or  water,  is  nothing  else  than  the  contending 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  them- 
selves from  compression.  And  yet  here  are  no 
traces  of  heat  and  cold.  Nor  can  any  one  take 
occasion  from  Telesius  to  say,  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  heat  and  cold  is  assigned  to  each  natural 
site,  according  to  a  fixed  analogy.  And  that  it 
can  thus  happen,  that  though  there  be  no  addi- 
tional heat  or  cold*  yet  if  the  space  of  the  body  of 
matter  be  extended  or  contracted,  the  thing  would 
return  to  the  same  state,  because  more  or  less 


matter  is  laid  on  the  space  than  is  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  or  cold.  But  these  assertions,  though 
not  absolutely  absurd,  seem,  nevertheless,  like 
the  imaginations  of  men  unwilling  to  go  from 
their  first  opinions,  and  Vho  do  not  follow  reality 
and  nature.  For  if  heat  and  cold  be  added  to 
bodies  thus  extended  or  compressed,  and  that  in 
a  greater  degree  accords  with  the  body  itself,  as, 
if  the  stretched  cloth  be  wanned  at  the  fire,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  thing,  or  extin- 
guish the  impetus  of  recovery.  We  have,  then, 
made  it  plain  that  the  influence  of  changing  site 
does  not  depend,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  upon 
heat  and  cold,  when  yet  this  is  that  very  influence 
which  assigns  the  greatest  power  to  these  prin- 
ciples. Those  two  influences  follow  which  are 
universally  recognised,  through  which  bodies  seek 
masses  or  greater  congregations  of  things  connap 
tural  with  them,  in  observing  of  which,  as  of  other 
subjects,  men  either  trifle  or  err.  For  the  vulgar 
school  thinks  it  sufficient  to  have  distinguished 
the  natural  from  the  forced  motion,  and  to  give 
out  that  heavy  bodies  are,  by  a  natural  motion, 
borne  downward;  light,  upward.  But  these 
speculations  are  of  very  little  help  to  philosophy. 
For  their  "nature,"  "art,"  "force,"  are  only 
terms  of  terms  and  trifles.  They  should  refer 
this  motion  not  only  to  nature,  but  should  seek  in 
this  very  motion  the  particular  and  proper  bias 
and  inclination  of  the  natural  body.  For  there 
are  many  other  natural  motions,  according  to  very 
different  passive  natures  of  things  from  these. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  to  be  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  these  difierences.  Nay,  those  very  motions 
which  they  call  violent,  are  more  truly  natural 
than  that  which  they  call  natural ;  if  that  be  more 
according  to  nature  which  b  more  powerful,  or 
even  which  is  more  of  a  universal  kind.  For 
that  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very 
potent,  nor  even  universal,  J>ut  as  it  were  pro- 
vincial, and  for  certain  regions,  and  even  yielding 
and  subjected  to  other  motions.  Their  saying 
tha(  heavy  bodies  are  borne  downward,  light, 
upward,  is  no  more  than  saying  that  heavy 
are  heavy,  light,  light  bodies.  For  what  is  so 
predicated  is  assumed  from  the  very  force  of 
the  term  in  the  subject  But  if  by  heavy  they 
mean  dense,  by  light,  rare,  they  do  not  advance 
the  subject,  only  they  lead  it  back  rather  to 
the  adjunct  and  concomitant,  than  to  the  cause. 
But  they  who  so  explain  the  bias  of  heavy  bodies 
as  to  assert  that  they  are  borne  to  the  earth's 
centre,  and  light  to  the  circumference  and  circuit 
of  heaven,  as  to  their  proper  destinations,  certainly 
advance  something,  and  hint  at  a  cause,  but  yet 
with  much  inconsideration.  For  places  are  not 
influences,  nor  is  a  body  affected  but  by  a  body, 
and  every  incitation  of  a  body  which  seems  to  be 
seat  itself,  afifects  and  endeavours  a  configuration 
toward  another  body,  not  collocation  or  simple  site. 

A.  T.  B. 
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LIGHT  AND  THE  MATTER  OP  LIGHT. 


L  Preaemee  Ihbki. 

Wc  have  first  to  note  whieh  are  the  tabataiieeB, 
of  whateTBT  kind,  that  generate  light;  as  stars, 
fiery  meteors,  flame,  wood,  metals,  and  otfier 
barning  bodiee,  sugar  in  scraping  or  breaking  it, 
the  glowworm,  the  dews  of  salt  water  when  it  is 
agitated  or  scattered,  the  eyes  of  certain  animals, 
some  sorts  of  rotten  wood,  large  quantities  of 
■now ;  perhaps  the  air  itself  may  possess  a  weak 
light  adapted  to  the  yision  of  the  animals  which 
see  by  night;  iron  and  tfan,  when  put  into  aqna 
finrtis  to  be  dissolred,  boil,  and  without  any  fire 
produce  intense  heat,  but  whether  or  not  they 
gi?e  out  any  light  demands  inquiry;  the  oil  of 
lamps  sparkles  in  Tory  cold  weather;  a  kind  of 
&int  light  is  sometimes  obserred  in  a  clear  night 
aronnd  a  horse  that  is  sweating ;  around  the  hair 
of  certain  persons,  there  is  seen,  tiiough  rarely, 
tiMo  a  faint  light,  like  a  lambent  flamule,  as 
•eeuied  to  Lucius  Maicius  in  Spain ;  tiiere  was 
lately  found  an  apron  c£  a  certain  woman  which 
was  said  to  shine,  yet  only  when  rubbed ;  but  it 
had  been  dyed  in  green,  of  which  dye  alum  is  an 
ngredient,  and  it  rustled  somewhat  when  shining. 
Whether  alum  shines  or  not  when  scraped  or 
bfoken  is  matter  of  inquiry;  but,  I  suppose,  it 
Mquiies  moie  Tiolent  brraking,  because  it  is  firmer 
than  sogar.  In  like  manner,  some  stockings 
shine  wUlst  yoa  are  pulling  tiiem  off,  whether 
fion  sweat  <v  the  dye  of  alum. 

n.  Maenee  TAks. 

Wc  mast  also  ohsonre  whidi  are  ^e  substances 
thai  give  no  light,  yet  have  much  ainulitnde  to 
such  as  do  produce  it.  Boiling  water  does  not 
giv»  light;  air  though  unusually  heated  does  not 
give  light;  mirrors  and  diamonds,  which  so 
strikingly  reflect  light,  give  no  light  of  their  own. 

In  this  kind  of  instances  we  have  also  to  con- 
sider diligentiy  the  instaaees  migratory,  namely, 
when  lig^t,  as  if  transient,  is  present,  and  when 
absent  A  burning  coal  gives  light,  but  loses  it 
instantly  when  strongly  compressed ;  the  crystal- 
line  humour  of  the  glowworm,  after  the  worm*s 
death,  even  when  broken  and  dirided  into  parts, 
retains  light  for  a  short  time,  which,  however, 
•oon  after  fedes  away 


in.  TahktfJkgrm. 
We  must  remark  whidi  sorts  of  Hght  wn  mass 
intense  and  vibrating,  which  less :  the  fiame  oC 
wood  prednces  a  strong  light ;  the  flame  of  spirit 
ofwiiMB,aweak»;  the  flame  of  coals  when  foUy 
kindled,  a  very  dim  and  scareely  visible  light. 

IV.  Coloura  (f  Ia^. 

We  have  to  consider  the  colours  of  light,  what 
they  are,  what  not ;  some  stars  are  white,  oChsn 
glittering,  some  red,  some  lead-coloured;  tha 
common  sorts  of  flame  are  generally  eroceo«fl» 
and  among  these  the  coruscations  from  the  sky^ 
and  the  sparks  from  flint,  tend  most  to  whiteness; 
the  flame  of  sulphur  is  ceruleous  and  beantiful; 
but  in  some  substances  are  purple  flames.  No 
green  flames  are  observed :  what  most  inelines 
to  greenness,  is  that  of  the  glowworm.  NeiflMr 
are  thoe  any  crimson  flames  disoofvered :  heated 
iron  is  red,  but  if  heated  somewhat  more  intenselyt 
it  becomes  as  it  were  wliite. 

We  have  to  observe  what  bodies  reflect  light: 
as  mirrors,  water,  polidied  metals,  the  boqq, 
precious  stones.  All  liquid  bodies  and  such  as 
have  very  equal  smooth  surfiM)es  are  somewhat 
bright;  but  brightness  is  a  certain  aaudl  degree 
of  light 

We  liave  to  remark  attentivaly,  whether  m  not 
the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can  be  refleeled  by 
another  lucid  body;  as  if  you  took  heated  ironaai 
opposed  it  to  the  sun's  rsys.  For  the  reflections 
of  light  are  reflected  on,  yet  becoming  gndoally 
feebler,  firem  mirror  to  mirror. 

YI.  3§MpUcaUontflAf^* 

Tlie  multiplication  of  light  must  next  be  oob> 
mdesed:  as  by  mirrors,  perspectives,  and  the  Mka^ 
by  which  light  may  be  sharpened  and^iiown  Is 
a  distance,  or  also  rendered  subtier  and  softer  Hor 
distinguishing  vidble  objects;  as  yoa  may  ass 
among  paintera,  who  use  a  phial  filled  with  walar 
beside  their  candle. 

Whether  all  bodies  of  any  oonsideTable  aiie  ds 
not  reflect  light,  must  also  be  considered.  For 
light,  as  may  be  believed,  either  goes  through  or 
is  reflected:  from  whieh  cause  the  moon,  tfaoogh 
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it  to  an  o^aqM  tody,  maj  yet  refleel  liglil  liy 
NMMi  of  iti  Btgateid*. 

W«  mitk  wKBMMf  tMy  wtoiiit  or  atl  -dM 
mwiiiiaof  loci*  todtomnll^iBeo light,  Ani 
i»ng»d  to  toilet  oqadly  looid  tton  k«o4o«bl 
«r  «•:  but  ft  iBMiin  inr  imqi&cy,  wtoOier  «r 
Ml  n  light,  whieh  ii  ovMoti j  ofwoome  Mrf 
mtaod  of  itnlf  ivfliible  bj  «^M^  l^bl, 
doA  not  jet  add  aome  light.  Whotaeovat  la 
MgktaUoootttdbvtia  aoaMarhiit  of  light,  fiir  an 
apafOMBBt  ia  aiiiah  Hghtar  whoA  fang  with  ailk 
*»  with  ololh.  I^ht  ia  ako  wiltiplied  by 
lofiraction ;  for  gema  when  cut  into  anglea,  and 
gbaa  when  bn^Mn,  idiine  moeh  aftora  than  if 


¥IL  MtdeBifdeUro^ngLigM. 

Hie  modea  of  deatroying  light  moat  alao  be 
vemaiked:  aa  by  the  exuberance  of  greater  light, 
and  by  denae  and  opaque  mediuma.  The  aun'a 
faya  certainly,  falling  on  the  flame  of  a  fire,  make 
^  flame  aeem  like  a  kind  of  whiter  amoke. 

Vin.  Operaiiom  or  I!ffeet$  of  Light. 

We  ha^e  to  eonaider  the  operationa  orefiecta 
of  light,  whidi,  it  eeema,  are  few,  and  poaaeaa 
little  power  of  changing  bodiea,  eepedally  aolida. 
Ught  above  all  thinga  generatea  itaeU^  other 
^ualitiea  aparingly.  Light  doth  certainly  in  aome 
neaaure  attenuate  the  air,  ia  grateful  to  tiie  api« 
vita  of  animala,  and  exhiliratfla  them;  it  excitea 
the  alumbering  raya  of  all  eoloura  and  liaible 
tiiinga,  for  erery  colour  ia  the  broken  image  of 
liglu. 

IX.  OofUinuanee  if  Idgkt. 

The  continuance  <^  lightmuat  be  inreatigated ; 
which,  aa  it  appeara,  ia  momentary.  For  light 
doth  not  illuminate  an  ^>artment  more  when  it 
hath  continued  there  for  many  houra,  than  for  any 
ringte  moment;  which  ia  not  ao  in  reapect  of 
heat,  &c. ;  for  the  firat  portion  of  heat  remaina, 
and  a  new  one  ia  added  to  it.  Yet,  twilight 
ia  by  aome  thought  to  ariae  firom  the  traoea  of 
AiB  aun. 

X.  Way9  and  Progreu  of  lAgiit. 

We  have  attentively  to  eonaider  the  wa]ra  and 
firagiaaa  of  li^t  L^t  ia  ahed  around  on  all 
aidea;  but  it  remaina  for  inquiry  whether  it  at  the 
aaane  time  aacen4a  a  little,  or  ia  equally  ahed 
afeand,upwarda,anddownward8.  The  light  itaelf 
generatea  light  everywhere  around  it;  ao  that 
when  the  body  of  light,  on  interpoaing  a  acreen, 
b  not  diaoemed,  yet  the  light  itaelf  illuminatea 
overy  thing  around,  except  the  objecta  which  fall 
within  the  ahadow  of  the  acreen:  theae,  hoi^ever, 
vaeeive  aome  light  from  the  light  which  ia  thrown 
avoond ;  for  any  thing  within  the  ahadow.of  tto 
acreen  can  be  diaoerned  much  better  tlua  if  no 


light  at  aHwefapMant.  Tfanattovialblabo^ 
ofaayhHidobiect,and  tto  light  itaelf;  aeedi  ai 
to  tUi^  diffsirat.  Light  dalh  ■ 
b«diea  wkioh  aMflbraaa  and  of  ufteqnal  I 
bat  yet  ia  Mt  Impeded  by  tto  aolid  hardoaaa  of  • 
anbatanoa,  aa  you  aball  aee  i^  glaaa  and  tto  Ifta. 
Itea  tto  atiright  line  and  tiie  porea  which  aiM 
not  tnoavarae,  alone  aeeaatetnnamit  tight  Tto 
beat  oondaetor  of  light  ia  ab,  whiah  convey  a  light 
tto  batter  tto  purer  it  ia.  Itiannina  forlnqiirf 
whetliar  or  net  Mglit  ia  oanied  through  tto  body 
of  tto  air.  Sooida  oartakdy  we  aee  eaniad  by 
wittda,  ao  ttot  they  mi^  to  heaid  tether  wtoa 
g(nng  with  tiie  wind  than  againat  it  But  it 
vamaiaa  for  inquiry  wtolher  or  net  any  thing  of 
tto  kind  tatoa  place  with  light 

XL  Tmiup&nnty  if  lAieid  BMe», 

We  muBt  alao  inquire  reapecting  tto  tranapa- 
rency  of  lucid  bodiea.  The  wick  of  a  candle  ia 
Been  within  the  flame;  but  through  larger  flames 
objecta  reach  not  the  eight  But  again,  all  trana* 
parency  ia  loat  on  heating  any  body,  aa  may  to 
seen  in  glaas,  which  ia  no  longer  tranapaiant 
when  heated.  Tto  aubatanoe  of  air  ia  tranapa- 
rent,  alao  of  water;  yet,  theae  two  tranaparent 
aubataneea  when  mixed,  aa  in  anew  or  foam,  are 
no  longer  tranaparent,  but  acquire  a  certain  light 
of  their  own. 

XIL  (hgnaUont  and  HmUUHa  of  Lif^ 

The  eognationa,  and  alao  the  hoatilitiee  of  ligiit 
muat  to  inveatigated.  Light,  aa  te  aa  regards 
ita  piodootion,  haa  moat  of  all  eognatioB  wilk 
three  thinga,  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion.  We  muat, 
therefore,  eonaider  the  marriagea  and  divoioea  of 
theae  three  with  light,  alao  the  degreea  of  theae 
aame  marriagee  and  divorcee.  TheflaaBeof  apirit 
of  wine  or  of  an  ignia  &taaa,  haa  a  aaooli  feebler 
heat  than  red<4iot  iron,  bat  a  atroagar  light» 
Glowworma,  and  tto  dewa  of  aalt  water,  aad 
many  of  the  thinga  which  we  mantionad,  thiaar 
out  light,  yet  are  not  hot  to  the  tooeh.  Ako 
burning  oMtala  are  not  aubtila  bodiee,  but  yet  they 
tova  an  ardent  heat  But,  on  tto  other  toad,  ahr 
ia  pae  of  the  aid)tleat  bodiea,  yet  it  ia  void  e£ 
light;  again,  thia  aame  air,  and  alao  windsb 
though  rapid  in  motion,  afford  no  li|^t  Bat,  on 
tto  other  hand,  burning  metala  do  not  lay  aaida 
their  aluggiah  motion,  neverthekaa  vibrate  light 

But  in  tto  eognationa  of  liglit,  which  tove  ao 
relation  to  ita  production,  tot  <mly  to  ita  progroa- 
aion,  nothmg  ia  ao  mach  allied  to  it  aa  aouad* 
To  tiie  aympathiea  and  diaagreementa  of  tto  two 
we  muat  thmfoie  atrictly  direct  our  attention. 

In  the  following  they  agree:  toth  light  and 
aound  aie  diffuaed  around  on  all  aidee.  Light 
and  aound  are  conveyed  throagh  very  large 
apaeea;  tot  light  more  awiftty,  aa  we  aee  in  can 
nona»  where  tto  light  ia  aooaar  diaoemed  than  tto 
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«ovid  it  hear^,  altiioagh  tbe  iluiie  £d1Ww8  after. 
Both  light  md  soond  vnd^igp  the  tobtlett  dis- 
.  tinetioiis;  as  sovods  in  words  artiAiUtey  and 
Ilg^t  in  the  imagMof  all  yisible  objects.  Light 
ind  soqnd  produce,  or  genoate  almost  nothing, 
•zeept  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals.  Light 
and  soond  are  easily  generated,  and  soon  faide 
away.  For  there  is  no  cause  why  any  one  shonld 
eonceiTe  that  the  soond,  which  continues  for 
iK>me  time^fter  a  bell  or  chord  has  been  strock, 
is  produced  at  the  moment  of  percossion ;  because, 
if  yop  touch  the  bell  or  chord,  the  sound  instantly 
eeases,  from  which  it  is  erident,  that  the  conttno- 
#nce  of  the  sound  is  created  by  succession,  tine 
light  is  destroyed  by  a  greater,  as  one  soond  by  a 
greater,  &c.  But  light  and  sound  differ,  in  that 
light,  88  obserred,  is  more  rapid  than  sound,  and 
goes  over  larger  spaces :  whether  or  not  light  is 
eonyeyed  in  Uie  body  of  the  air,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  sound,  is  uncertain:  light  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  only,  but  sound  in  crooked  lines, 
and  in  all  directions.  For  where  any  thing  is 
discerned  in  the  shadow  of  a  screen,  there  is  no 
cause  to  think  that  the  light  penetrates  the  screen, 
but  only  that  it  illuminates  the  air  around,  which. 


from  its  nearness,  dodi  also  somewhat  illostitta 
the  air  behind  the  screen.  But  a  sound  excited 
<m  one  side  of  a  wall  is  heard  on  the  other  side 
not  mudi  weaker.  Soond  also  is  heard  within 
the  septa  of  solid  bodies,  tiioogh  £unter,  as  in  the 
case  of  soondtf  within  bloodstones ;  or  wheo 
bodies  are  strock  onder  water.  But  l^t  is  not 
at  all  Tisible  in  a  solid,  qmque  body,  which  is 
dose  on  all  sides. 

Light  penetrates  deeper  than  sound,  as  at  th» 
bottom  of  waters.  ETeiy  soond  is  produced  in 
the  motion  and  manifest  collision  of  bodies:  not 
so  light. 

Bat  hostilities  of  light,  or  prifatiotts,  if  any  Uka 
the  term  better,  occor  not  However,  as  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable,  the  torpor  of  bodies,  in  theb 
parts,  is  Teiy  inimical  to  light.  For  almost 
nothing  giyes  light  that  is  not  in  its  own  natoie 
remarlubly  mobile,  or  excited  by  heat,  or  motion, 
or  vital  spirit. 

Yet  I  always  mean,  that  not  only  other  instances 
remain  to  be  investigated,  (for  these  few  we  have 
addoced  only  by  way  of  example,)  hot  also  that 
new  topical  articles,  as  the  natoie  of  tilings 
reqoires,  may  be  added. 
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ADVICES  CONCERNING  THE  HELPS  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  KINDLING  OF 

NATURAL  UGHT. 


BIah,  tfie  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does 
and  onderstands  as  much  as  he  has  actually  or 
mentally  observed  of  the  order  of  nature:  he 
neither  knows  nor  can  do  more. 

The  naked  hand  of  man,  however  strong  and 
constant,  suffices  for  but  few  operations,  and  those 
easy;  the  same,  by  help  of  instruments,  performs 
many  and  obstinate  operations :  so  is  it  also  with 
die  mind. 

The  instruments  of  the  hand  excite  or  direct 
motion :  and  the  instruments  of  the  mind  prompt 
Of  caution  the  intellect. 

On  a  given  basis  of  matter  to  impose  any  nature, 
irithin  the  limits  of  possibility,  is  the  intention  <^ 
human  power.  In  like  manner,  to  know  the 
causes  of  a  given  effect,  in  whatever  subject,  is 
the  intention  of  human  knowledge:  which  inten- 
tions coincide.  For  that  which  is  in  contempla- 
tion as  a  cause,  is  in  operation  as  a  medium. 

The  knowledge  of  him  who  knows  the  cause 
of  any  nature,  as  of  whiteness  or  of  heat,  in  certain 
■objects  only,  is  imperfect.     And  the  power  of 


him,  who  can  induce  an  effect  upon  certain  sab- 
stances  only  of  such  as  are  susceptible,  is  Uke> 
wise  imperfect. 

He  who  knows  the  causes  of  any  nature  in 
some  subjects  only,  knows  the  efficient  or  mate- 
riate  cause,  which  causes  are  inconstant,  and 
nothing  else  but  vehicles  and  causes  conveying 
form.  Bat  he  who  comprehends  the  onity  of 
natore  in  the  most  dissimilar  sobstances,  knows 
the  form  of  things. 

He  who  knows  the  efficient  and  materiate 
caoses,  composes  or  divides  Aings  previously 
invented,  or  transfers  and  produces  them ;  also  in 
matter  somewhat  similar,  he  attaineth  unto  new 
inventions ;  the  more  deeply  fixed  limits  of  things 
he  moveth  not 

He  who  knows  the  forms,  discloses  and  educes 
things  which  have  not  hitherto  been  done,  such 
as  neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  dili- 
gence of  experience  might  ever  have  brought  into 
action,  or  as  might  not  have  entered  into  man> 
thoughts. 
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llie  nine  is  the  way  and  the  perfection  of  truth 
and  of  power :  this,  namely,  to  discoyer  the  fjprme 
of  things,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  followetlv 
tnie  contemplation  and  free  operation. 

The  discoyery  of  forms  wldch  proceeds  by  the 
exclusion  or  rejection  of  natures  is  simple  and  one. 
For  all  natures,  which  are  absent  in  a  given  pre- 
■ent  nature,  or  present  in  a  given  absent  nature, 
pertain  not  to  form ;  and,  after  complete  rejection 
or  negation,  the  form  and  aflirmation  remains.  If 
yoQ  inquire,  for  example,  into  the  form  of  heat, 
«iid  find  water  hot,  yet  not  lucid,  reject  light:  if 
yoQ  find  air  thin,  yet  not  hot,  reject  tenuity. 
This  is  short  to  say,  but  it  is  reached  by  a  long 
^iiooit. 

The  contemplative  and  the  operatiTe  utterance 
4f  words  differ  not  in  reality.    For  when  you  s^y, 


light  belongs  not  to  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  you  were  to  say,  in  producing-  heat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  light  dec. 
(The  rest  were  not  Unisiied*) 
Nor  do  these  proceed  under  our  authority.. 
Thou,  0  Father,  turnings  to  the  works  which  thy 
hands  made,  saw  that  all  things  W€ re  very  good ; 
but  man,  turning  to  the  worki  which  bis  hands 
made,  saw  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Therefore,  if  we  have  laboured  amid 
thy  works,  thou  wilt  maka  us  partakers  of  ihj 
gratulation  and  of  thy  Sabbath*  We  hucnbly 
entreat  that  this  disposition  may  abide  in  us;  and 
that  by  our  hands  the  human  family  may  be 
endowed  with  new  alms  from  thee*  Those  wa 
commend  to  thy  eternal  lore,  through  our  Jesna, 
thy  Christ,  God  with  us.  J.  A.  0. 
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